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THE  dinner  given  by  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States 
in  honor  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the 
ambassadors  and  ministers  of  the  Latin  American  countries, 
who  constitute  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  on  the  evening  of  May  27,  1912,  in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the 
Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York  City,  was  a  greater  success  than  its  most 
enthusiastic  friends  had  expected.  As  this  celebration  was  the  first 
ambitious  undertaking  by  the  society  since  its  organization,  the  attend- 
ance which  it  attracted  and  the  interest  which  it  aroused  were  most 
gratifying.  Considering  the  lateness  of  the  season  when  a  large  majority 
of  the  representative  men  of  New  York  are  living  in  the  country,  it  was 
indeed  remarkable  that  so  many  people  prominent  in  the  various  walks 
of  life  of  the  Metropolis  were  present.  Over  500  persons,  aside  from  the 
guests  of  honor,  sat  down  to  the  feast  and  formed  an  impressive  gathering. 
The  ballroom  was  handsomely  decorated  with  the  flags  of  all  the  21 
American  Republics  centering  on  the  pennant  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  at  opposite  ends  of  the  auditorium.  The  guests  of  honor  were 
seated  at  a  long  table  at  one  end  of  the  room,  while  the  subscribers  and 
their  guests  occupied  47  small  tables,  averaging  from  8  to  15  persons  at 
each.  The  speakers  included  Hon.  Henry  White,  president  of  the  Pan 
American  Society,  formerly  United  States  ambassador  to  France  and 
Italy,  and  chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Fourth  Pan 
American  Conference  held  at  Buenos  Aires,  who  also  presided  and  acted 
as  toast  master;  Hon.  William  J.  Gaynor,  mayor  of  New  York  City; 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  University;  Hon. 
Philander  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States;  His  Excel- 
lency Sr.  Uomicio  da  Gama,  ambassador  of  Brazil;  His  Excellency 
Sr.  Don  Manuel  Calero,  ambassador  of  Mexico;  and  Hon.  William 
Sulzer,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.   Seated  at  the  table  of  honor  were  the  following: 

Hon.  Henry  White,  president  of  the  Pan  American  Society  and 
chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Fourth  Pan  American 
Conference. 
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Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State  and  chairman  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

His  Excellency  Domício  da  Gama,  ambassador  of  Brazil. 

His  Excellency  Manuel  Calero,  ambassador  of  Mexico. 

His  Honor  William  J.  Gaynor,  mayor  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  Columbia  University. 

His  Excellency  Joaquin  B.  Calvo,  minister  of  Costa  Rica. 

His  Excellency  Ignacio  Calderon,  minister  of  Bolivia. 

Hon.  William  Sulzer,  chairman  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  House  of 
Representatives. 

W.  Butler  Duncan,  esq.,  president  Pilgrims  Society. 

His  Excellency  Federico  Mejia,  minister  of  Salvador. 

His  Excellency  Pedro  Ezequiel  Rojas,  minister  of  Venezuela. 

Hon.  Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  vice  president  and  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Pan  American  Society. 

Hon.  Lewis  Nixon,  delegate  of  the  United  States  to  the  Fourth  Pan 
American  Conference. 

His  Excellency  Salvador  Castrillo,  minister  of  Nicaragua. 

His  Excellency  Carlos  M.  de  Pena,  minister  of  Uruguay. 

Gen.  Enoch  H.  Crowder,  United  States  Army,  delegate  of  the  United 
States  to  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference. 

Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  president  New  York  University. 

His  Excellency  Eduardo  Suarez  Mujica,  minister  of  Chile. 

His  Excellency  Solon  Menos,  minister  of  Haiti. 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  president  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Judge  James  W.  Gerard,  president  Mexican  Society. 

His  Excellency  Joaquin  Mendez,  minister  of  Guatemala. 

His  Excellency  Ricardo  Arias,  minister  of  Panama. 

Dr.  Henry  Pratt  Judson,  president  Chicago  University. 

Hon.  Chandler  Anderson,  counselor  of  the  State  Department. 

His  Excellency  Francisco  J.  Pcynado,  minister  of  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

His  Excellency  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet,  minister  of  Peru. 
Lindsay  Russell,  esq.,  president  Japan  Society. 

Hon.  Manuel  E.  Malbran,  charge  d'affaires  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Hon.  Roberto  McDouall.  chargé  d'affaires  of  Colombia. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  minister  of  Cuba  being  absent  in  Habana,  the  minister  of  Hon- 
duras in  his  country,  the  unavoidable  detention  of  the  chargé  d'affaires 
of  Ecuador,  and  the  fact  that  Paraguay  has  no  diplomatic  representa- 
tive, account  for  these  countries  not  being  represented  at  the  table.  At 
two  smaller  tables  were  nearly  all  the  consular  representatives  in  New 
York  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 

To  give  a  list  of  the  others  present  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  prin- 
cipal names  in  the  official,  professional,  and  commercial  world  of  New 
York  City;  but  a  few  are  given  to  show  the  general  quality,  as  follows: 
Henry  W.  Taft,  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  James  Speyer,  Henry  Clews,  E.  C. 
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Benedict,  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  Theodore  P.  Shonts,  Justice  Victor 
J.  Dowling,  R.  A.  C.  Smith,  Rhinelander  Waldo,  Sereno  S.  Pratt,  W. 
Morgan  Shuster,  F.  A.  Vanderlip,  Philip  W.  Henry,  Lord  Cowdray,  Nor- 
man Hapgood,  Justice  James  W.  Gerard,  Chas.  R.  Miller,  Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
Admiral  F.  T.  Bowles,  Chas.  R.  Flint,  K.  G.  Grace,  Chas.  M.  Schwab, 
Geo.  W.  Perkins,  Cabot  Ward,  John  A.  Sleieher,  Gen.  Nelson  H.  Henry, 
Louis  N.  Hammerling,  Job  E.  Hedges,  Edmund  L.  Baylies,  Leigh  Hunt, 
R.  Livingston  Beeckman,  H.  L.  Bridgman,  John  Temple  Graves,  Col. 
W.  C.  Rafferty,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Francisco  J.  Vánes,  Jefferson  M.  Levy, 
Maurice  F.  Egan,  Clinton  T.  Brainard,  Robert  U.  Johnson,  Gage  E.  Tar- 
bell,  Wm.  F.  Sheehan,  A.  D.  Juilliard,  Isaac  N.  Seligman,  J.  Norman  de 
R.  Whitehouse,  Philip  Livingston,  Philip  Rhinelander,  A.  E.  Gallatin, 
M.  Hartley  Dodge,  Herbert  Parsons,  Frederick  Strauss,  Thatcher  M. 
Brown,  C.  B.  Landis,  E.  G.  Buckner,  Capt.  Ramon  Gonzales  Fernandez, 
Capt.  Ismael  I.  Galindez,  Dr.  Ramon  Guiteras,  Frederic  Brown,  Wm. 
Bayard  Hale,  Willis  F.  Johnson,  Edward  McKernon,  Geo.  H.  Wykes, 
Edwin  Wildman,  Hugh  Knox,  Capt.  Granville  Fortescue,  E.  T.  Simon- 
detti,  J.  M.  de  B.  Pimental,  Albert  Kclscy,  Romeo  R.  Ronconi,  W.  H. 
Lawson,  Thomas  W.  Slocum,  E.  Hope  Norton,  Jas.  M.  Motley,  Lloyd  B. 
Sanders,  Lorenzo  Daniels,  Chas.  D.  Norton,  Herman  Sielcken,  Felix  M. 
Warburg,  Daniel  Williard,  W.  H.  Porter,  Paul  M.  Warburg,  J.  G.  White, 

A.  F.  Kountze,  A.  Lazo-Arriaga,  Thomas  A.  Eddy,  Francis  Lynde  Stet- 
son, F.  B.  Jennings,  Jas.  R.  Morse,  George  Doubleday,  Samuel  M.  Jarvis, 
Chas.  B.  Alexander,  Chas.  M.  Pepper,  Wm.  McAdoo,  Prof.  W.  R.  Shep- 
herd, S.  I.  Patino,  J.  P.  Grace,  Frank  A.  Munsey,  Thomas  Kearny,  Harry 

B.  Hollins,  Chas.  Hayden,  James  H.  Kidder,  T.  J.  Oakley  Rhinelander, 
Howard  C.  Dickinson,  Daniel  K.  Bayne,  J.  F.  A.  Clark,  Francis  Hender- 
son, W.  M.  Lawson,  T.  Tileston  Wells,  Justus  Ruperti,  Baron  Frederick 
Von  Schroeder,  Adolph  Pavenstedt,  Marques  de  Maury,  S.  L.  Selden, 
J.  W.  Copmann,  F.  E.  Dodge,  Wm.  H.  Stevens,  Pemberton  Smith,  James 
A.  Farrell,  J.  R.  Beard,  Frank  S.  Gardner,  H.  L.  Griggs,  Geo.  F.  Kunz, 
Geo.  Wm.  Burleigh,  Wm.  M.  Ivins,  E.  C.  Moore,  John  P.  Wallace,  E.  A. 
De  Lima,  Wm.  Fellows  Morgan,  Henry  R.  Towne,  S.  C.  Mead,  Patrick 
Calhoun,  Chas.  A.  Conant,  Silas  D.  Webb,  Nathan  B.  Payne,  Wm.  Miller 
Collier,  Luis  F.  Corea,  Edwin  J.  Johnson,  Clarence  Galston,  Lindel]  T. 
Bates,  Lindon  W.  Bates,  P.  H.  Ashmead,  Baron  Paul  von  Zglinitzki, 
George  Gordon  Battle,  B.  N.  Duke,  Angier  B.  Duke,  C.  A.  Green,  Leo- 
pold Gráname,  Phanor  J.  Eder,  Wm.  C.  Downs,  Mahlon  C.  Martin,  jr., 
Carlos  Duque,  Chas.  A.  Schieren,  jr.,  Chas.  F.  Mathewson,  A.  E.  Still- 
well,  Walter  S.  Penfield,  Isaac  Alzamora,  J.  W.  Brandon,  F.  M.  Moore, 
J.  P.  Santamarina,  James  L.  Ewell,  Alberto  Falcon,  Albert  Haie,  A.  Metz 
Green,  Julian  M.  Lacallc,  R.  R.  Neill. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  there  are  extracts  from  all  the 
addresses,  which  were  notable  in  quality  and  which  made  memorable 
this  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Pan  American  relationship. 
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Special  credit  for  the  dinner  is  due  the  subcommittee  on  arrangements, 
which  consisted  of  Cabot  Ward  (chairman),  John  Barrett,  Dr.  Ramon 
Guiteras,  James  M.  Motley,  and  Charles  D.  Norton.  The  general  dinner 
committee  included  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  (chairman),  John  Barrett, 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Thomas  A.  Eddy,  James  W.  Gerard,  J.  P.  Grace, 
Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  Ramon  Guiteras,  Archer  M.  Huntington,  Minor  C. 
Keith,  Seth  Low,  John  Bassett  Moore,  James  M.  Motley,  Lewis  Nixon, 
Charles  D.  Norton,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  Albert  Shaw,  R.  A.  C.  Smith, 
James  Speyer,  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Paul  Warburg,  Cabot  Ward. 

At  the  final  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  for  the  fiscal  year  1911-12  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  : 

Resolve*!,  That  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  consisting  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  the  Latin- 
American  Governments  accredited  to  the  United  States,  express  to  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States  their  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  dinner  which  was  given  in  their  honor  by  that  society  on  the  evening  of  May  27, 
iqia.  in  New  York  City,  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  secretary 
of  the  society  for  communication  to  its  officers  and  members. 


VISIT  TO  WASHINGTON  OF  SPECIAL  ENVOYS. 

Dr.  Luis  Toledo  Herrarte,  secretary  of  foreign  relations  of  Guatemala,  and 
formerly  minister  of  that  country  to  the  United  States,  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington June  9,  as  special  envoy  of  Guatemala  to  return  the  visit  of  Secre- 
tary Knox  to  that  country.  During  his  stay  in  Washington  he  was  given 
a  cordial  welcome  not  only  by  the  officials  of  the  United  States  but  by  his 
former  colleagues  in  the  diplomatic  service  and  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
Dinners  were  given  in  his  honor  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Hon.  R.  S.  R.  Hitt,  United  States  minister 
to'Guatemala.  The  minister  of  Costa  Rica,  Sr.  Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo, 
gave  a  luncheon  in  his  honor  and  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union,  a  dinner. 

As  this  issue  goes  to  press  it  is  announced  that  the  Republic  of  Hon- 
duras and  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  are  also  delegating  on  special 
mission  distinguished  [diplomats  to  return  the  call  of  Secretary  Knox 
to  their  countries,  and  preparations  are  being  made  to  extend  a  cordial 
welcome  to  them. 


ADDRESS  OF  SECRETARY  KNOX  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  de- 
livered a  notable  address  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  California  Devel- 
opment Board,  in  San  Francisco,  California,  May  7,  191 2,  upon  the 
subject  of  "The  Panama  Canal  and  the  Commerce  of  the  Caribbean." 
This  speech  of  the  Secretary  was  awaited  with  particular  interest  because 
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it  was  the  first  public  expression  in  the  United  States  of  the  impressions 
gained  during  his  journey  to  the  countries  of  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  He  pointed  out  the  great  opportunities  for  commercial 
development  In  the  countries  of  Latin  America  and  the  advantages 
which  the  Panama  Canal  would  bring  to  all  the  countries  affected  by  it. 
His  remarks  had  a  particular  significance  in  view  of  their  bearing  upon 
the  great  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition  which  will  be  held 
in  San  Francisco  during  the  year  1915.  In  concluding  his  remarks, 
Secretary  Knox  said: 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  on  this  great  subject  of  the 
canal,  and  to  share  with  you  the  deep  interest  you  feel,  in  common  with  all  our  coun- 
trymen, in  the  successful  accomplishment  of  a  purpose  so  dear  to  every  American 
heart.  Its  achievement  will  be  bright  with  happy  auguries  for  our  future.  You  of 
the  Pacific  coast  have  practically  testified  your  keen  concern  in  its  success  by  organ- 
izing the  coming  celebration.  Vou  had  the  hearty  sympathy  and  active  support  of 
President  Taft  in  securing  its  location  here.  The  situation  of  the  great  ex|x>sition  is 
singularly  favorable.  The  converging  lines  of  communication  have  made  Roman 
roads  from  all  parts  of  our  land  to  Sim  Francisco.  liven  from  the  remote  east  the 
distance  to  be  traversed  is  pleasantly  offset  by  the  alluring  natural  attractions  on  the 
way— the  grand  severity  of  the  ice-crowned  Rocky  Mountains,  the  wonders  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  Yosemite,  the  stupendous  canyons  of  the  rivers,  the  lakes  of  the 
higher  plateaus— all  replete  with  interest.  Now,  through  the  golden  gate  of  the  Isth- 
mus we  shall  have  a  new  road  by  sea  to  your  own  Golden  Gate.  Many  of  your  visitors 
may  come  by  way  of  the  canal  itself  and  see,  with  unclouded  eyes,  the  work  of  man 
outrivaling  the  great  labors  of  nature.  Although  your  exposition  is  to  open  and  close 
in  winter,  a  perpetual  springtime,  fragrant  with  bloom  and  rich  in  fruitage,  will 
attend  the  traveler.  If  we  of  the  Hast  envy  your  good  fortune  in  the  matter  of  climate, 
we  shall  that  year  have  the  privilege  of  sharing  it  with  you.  With  a  full  heart  I  wish 
you  all  good  fortune  and  success  in  your  great  undertaking. 


DINNER  OF  THE  MEXICO  SOCIETY. 

When  the  echoes  and  discussion  of  the  dinner  given  by  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Society  of  the  United  States  in  honor  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  were  still  fresh,  the  Mexico  Society,  of  New 
York,  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  in  honor  of  the  Mexican  ambas- 
sador, Sr.  Don  Manuel  Calero,  which  was  attened  by  about  150  repre- 
sentative men  and  women  of  New  York  City.  Justice  James  \Y.  Gerard 
of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  who  is  president  of  the  society,  pre- 
sided and  acted  as  toastmaster.  Speeches  were  delivered  by  Ambassa- 
dor Calero,  Director  General  John  Barrett,  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
Hon.  Henry  W.  Taft,  brother  of  President  Taft,  and  Hon.  Martin  \V. 
Littleton,  Member  of  Congress  from  New  York  State.  While  the  num- 
ber of  persons  present  were  not  as  great  as  assembled  at  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican dinner,  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  diplomat  who 
has  already  made  a  strong  place  for  himself  in  the  official  and  diplomatic 
life  of  the  United  States.  His  speech,  delivered  in  the  best  of  English, 
was  greatly  appreciated  and  vigorously  applauded.    Particular  credit 
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is  due  President  Justice  Gerard  and  Secretary  Charles  K.  Allen,  and  the 
other  membersof  the  dinner  committee  for  making  the  occasion  thoroughly 
agreeable  and  successful. 


EDITORIAL  OPINION  OF  THE  PAN   AMERICAN  DINNER. 

The  editorial  newspaper  comment  following  the  first  dinner  of  the  Pan 
American  Society  of  the  United  States  held  in  New  York  City  on  May  27 
was  most  interesting.  On  account  of  the  restriction  in  space  it  is  not 
possible  to  quote  from  more  than  one  of  these,  but  there  is  published 
below  excerpts  from  the  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  the 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union  for  May  28,  191 2,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  comprehensive  review  of  the  large  number  written. 

A  PAN  AMERICAN*  DEBUT. 

The  initial  dinner  of  the  Pan  American  Society  last  evening  was  a  distinct  success 
and  establishes  this  young  organization  as  a  force  to  be  recognized  and  reckoned  with. 
Administration  of  the  function  and  its  accessories  was  particularly  good  and  the  brevity 
of  the  addresses,  singly  and  as  a  whole,  added  to  their  point  and  pleasure;  so  that  the 
dinner  closes  a  longer  and  more  arduous  season  than  usual  at  definite  high- water  mark. 
From  the  frank,  sincere  welcome  of  Mayor  Gaynor,  flavored  with  his  own  mother  wit, 
and  quizzical  humor  among  all  those-  diplomats  as  to  how  little  Paraguay  got  along  with 
none;  through  President  Butler's  eloquent  and  philosophic  exposition  of  the  substan- 
tial union  of  the  Latin  and  Teuton  spirit;  Secretan-  Knox's  frank  and  practical  deduc- 
tions from  his  recent  Caribbean  trip,  emphasizing  particularly  the  need  for  better  news 
service  between  the  Americas;  Brazilian  Ambassador  Da  Gama's  humor  and  home 
thrust  at  the  American  merchants,  who  insist,  contrary  to  all  precedents,  that  the  buyer 
instead  of  the  seller  shall  fix  the  price  of  coffee;  Mexican  Ambassador  Calero  s  impas- 
sioned defense  of  his  country-  and  its  devotion  to  liberty;  to  the  closing  address  of 
"  Blue-eyed  Billy"  Sulzer,  head  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  demanding 
in  eloquent  words  that  the  greatest  of  the  Americas  should  enforce  the  Monr«>e  doctrine 
upon  itself,  there  was  not  a  dull  moment  nor,  as  is  almost  inevitable  upon  these  occa- 
sions, a  vacant  or  perfunctory-  word. 

•  **•«•• 

Political  and  diplomatic  foundations  of  the  Pan  American  arch  are,  of  necessity,  in 
Washington,  and  those  of  commerce  and  finance,  by  like  necessity,  are  in  New  York, 
and  to  hold  an  even  balance  of  forces  and  influences,  so  that  the  structure  shall  stand 
"four  square  to  the  world."  is  a  task  demanding  a  high  order  of  ability  and  wisdom. 
No  observant  American,  as  we  are  wont  to  call  ourselves,  ignoring  the  citizens  of  more 
than  a  score  of  other  republics,  as  well  entitled  to  the  name,  could  see  and  hear  last 
evening  without  conviction  that  a  new  era  awaits  us;  that  the  Isthmian  Canal  will 
open  something  more  than  the  door  to  trade  and  commerce;  that  the  lesser  republics 
are  as  loyal  to  liberty  and  their  citizens  as  patriotic  and  progressive  as  we  are,  and  that 
any  disturbance  of  the  peace  and  g(X)d  understanding  which  now  subsists  and  ought 
always  to  subsist  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  would  be  a  blunder  worse  than  a  crime. 

WELCOME  TO  THE  MINISTER  FROM  COLOMBIA. 

The  Bi'LLETiN  takes  special  pleasure  in  welcoming  to  Washington  Dr. 
Julio  Hetancourt,  the  diplomatic  representative  of  Colombia  to  the 
United  States,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  a  member  of  the  Governing 
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Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Dr.  Betancourt  has  had  a  long 
and  meritorious  diplomatic  career,  which  he  began  as  the  secretary  of 
the  Colombian  legation  at  Spain,  being  promoted  to  chargé  d'affaires  and 
later  to  minister  plenipotentiary.  He  has  also  been  minister  of  Colom- 
bia to  Spain  on  special  mission,  as  well  as  to  France  and  Rome.  Dr. 
Betancourt  has  always  represented  his  country  abroad  with  credit  and 
honor  to  himself  and  to  Colombia.  The  new  minister  is  a  noted  writer 
and  authority  on  international  law.  Because  of  his  especial  knowledge 
of  Colombian  nistory  and  geography  he  was  appointed  to  represent 
his  country  in  the  arbitration  between  Ecuador  and  Peru,  and  in  the 
boundary  arbitrations  between  Colombia  and  Venezuela  and  Colombia 
and  Costa  Rica. 


SIXTH  PAN  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  CONGRESS. 

According  to  a  communication  which  the  Pan  American  Union  has 
recently  received  from  Dr.  Ramon  Guiteras,  secretary  of  the  interna- 
tional executive  committee  of  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Medical  Congress, 
that  gathering  will  convene  in  Uma  the  first  week  in  August  (3d  to  10th), 
1 91 3,  in  connection  with  the  Latin  American  Medical  Congress  and  the 
Congress  of  Hygiene.  It  will  be  under  the  patronage  of  His  Excellency, 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Peru,  and  the  minister  of  foreign 
relations,  of  instruction,  and  of  promotion.  The  most  distinguished 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  country  are  in  charge  of  the  eight  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  congress.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  appear  a  more 
detailed  statement  of  these  divisions  and  a  tentative  program  of  the 
congress. 


LATIN  AMERICA  AT  LAKE  MOHONK. 

Latin  America  was  heard  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Arbitration,  held  at  Mohonk  Lake,  New  York  State,  May  15-17, 
1 91 2,  in  the  form  of  addresses  by  Dr.  Salvador  Castrillo,  jr.,  minister  of 
Nicaragua,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Santamarina,  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  former's 
topic  was  "The  Regeneration  of  Nicaragua,"  while  the  latter  took  up 
"Pan  American  International  Arbitration."  Elsewhere  in  this  issue 
appear  quotations  from  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Castrillo. 


THE  PAN  AMERICAN  RIFLE  TEAM  AT  BUENOS  AIRES. 

Buenos  Aires,  the  up-to-date  capital  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  of  the  international  rifle  tourna- 
ment which  has  recently  been  held  there.  Gen.  James  A.  Drain,  who 
accompanied  the  United  States  rifle  team,  writes  that  he  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  team  have  been  treated  with  extreme  courtesy,  and  that  they 
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will  always  remember  with  the  keenest  pleasure  their  visit  to  this  great 
capital  of  southern  South  America.  The  victory  of  the  United  States 
team  was  well  received,  but  it  was  gained  only  after  a  close  contest  with 
the  teams  of  the  other  countries  which  were  vanquished.  The  next 
tournament  is  to  be  held  in  the  United  States,  and  plans  will  be  made  to 
render  the  visit  here  of  the  Latin  Americans  as  agreeable  as  they  made 
the  stay  in  their  midst  of  the  North  Americans. 


PAN  AMERICA  AND  THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  the  President  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  stands  to-day  in  the  front  of  leading  educators  of  the  country,  and 
he  is  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  make  his  institution  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  progressive  in  the  United  States.  In  a  letter 
recently  received  from  him  he  refers  to  a  matter  which  is  of  vital  interest 
to  the  development  of  closer  acquaintance  and  commercial  relations 
between  New  York  City  and  the  countries  of  South  and  Central  America. 
Dr.  Finley  says,  in  part  : 

You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  movement  on  foot,  inaugurated  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  a  college  of  commerce  through  the 
ctKijHTation  of  the  chamber  with  this  college.  The  chamber  has  announced  its  purpose 
to  raise  a  fund  of  half  a  million  dollars  for  a  building  in  which  there  will  be  a  commer- 
cial museum  provided  by  the  chamber  and  in  which  higher  courses  in  commerce  and 
in  administration  will  be  carried  forward  by  the  college.  It  seems  to  me  that  here  is 
a  great  opportunity  for  us  as  a  city  to  foster  an  acquaintance  with  South  and  Central 
America  and  to  promote  those  relations  which  you  have  done  s»  much  to  establish. 


THE  NOEL  NEWS  SERVICE. 

John  Vavasour  Noel,  the  well-known  correspondent  and  traveler  who 
has  been  located  for  some  time  in  Lima,  Peru,  informs  the  Pan  American 
Union  of  the  establishment  of  the  "Noel  News  Service"  in  that  city. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  movement  in  the  right  direction,  and  Mr.  Noel  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  its  organization.  He  has  our  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  his  new  enterprise. 


THE  SOI  THERN  COMMERCIAL  CONGRESS. 

The  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  of  which  Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 
United  States  Senator  from  Florida,  is  president,  and  whose  active 
exponent  to-day  is  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Owens,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  great  movement  it  is  inaugurating  throughout  the  South  to  get  ready 
for  the  Panama  Canal.  Taking  up  the  slogan  which  the  Pan  American 
Union  started  several  years  ago,  it  is  now  endeavoring  to  interest  all  of 
the  Southern  States  in  a  general  movement  to  appreciate  the  commercial 
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opportunities  which  they  have  in  Latin  America  and  through  the  Panama 
Canal.  Among  other  things,  it  has  opened  exhibition  rooms  in  the  South- 
ern Building  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  it  plans  not  only  to  have 
exhibits  there  from  each  one  of  the  Southern  States  but  from  each  one 
of  the  Latin  American  countries.  The  Governments  of  our  sister  Repub- 
lics have  been  approached  with  the  recommendation  that  they  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  show  permanently  to  the  people  who 
visit  the  capital  of  the  United  States  what  they  produce  and  what  oppor- 
tunities they  offer  for  the  United  States  purchaser.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  effort  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  will  be  appreciated 
throughout  Latin  America  and  result  in  something  practical  being  done. 


PROF.  BINGHAM  IN  PERUVIAN  EXPEDITION. 

Encouraged  by  the  successful  discoveries  and  fascinating  experiences 
of  his  last  Peruvian  expedition  during  the  summer  of  191 1,  Prof.  Hiram 
Bingham,  accompanied  by  a  staff  of  geologists  and  topographers,  has 
again  sailed  for  Peru  to  continue  his  work  in  the  Cuzco  Valley.  One  of 
the  notable  achievements  of  the  last  expedition  was  the  ascertaining  of 
the  true  height  of  Mount  Coropuna,  and  to  Prof.  Bingham  belongs  the 
glory  and  honor  of  being  the  first  American  to  ascend  that  lofty  peak. 
The  expedition  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  development  of  the 
knowledge  of  prehistoric  man  on  the  South  American  continent.  Relics 
of  such  a  civilization  were  unearthed  during  the  last  trip  and  its  study 
should  prove  an  attractive  field  for  the  boundless  efforts  of  Prof.  Bingham. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  STUDENTS  AT  UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH. 

The  School  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  its  plan  to  make  its  courses  especially  acceptable  and 
useful  for  students  from  Latin  America.  In  a  circular  recently  issued  by 
the  university  pointing  out  the  advantages  and  opportunities  for  young 
men  from  Latin  America  who  may  wish  to  take  its  courses,  Mr.  F.  L. 
Bishop,  the  dean  of  the  school  of  engineering,  says: 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  university  maintains  a  high  scholastic  standing  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  experienced,  even  by  students  speaking  the  English  language, 
the  university  proposes  to  furnish  a  special  instructor  to  assist  the  students  coming 
from  Latin  America  to  overcome  the  impedimenta  caused  by  the  use  of  a  different 
language. 


UNIVERSITY  INTEREST  IN  PAN  AMERICA. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  growth  of  interest  in  universities  and 
colleges  all  over  the  United  States  in  the  Latin  American  countries  and 
in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages.    The  University  of  North 
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Dakota  is  to  be  especially  congratulated  on  the  high  interest  which  is 
being  taken  there  in  the  Spanish  and  Pan  American  section.  "The 
Student,"  published  by  the  students  of  that  university,  in  its  issue 
of  Thursday,  May  9,  191 2,  contains  the  following  interesting  memo- 
randum : 

The  students  in  Spanish  are  working  in  view  of  immediate  Pan  American 
citizenship.  Kach  is  preparing  a  paper  on  some  South  American  or  Spanish  American 
country— Mexico.  Panama.  Argentina,  Peru.  Chile,  etc.  The  outline  covers:  (1)  dis- 
covery, (2)  conquest,  ( 1  colonization,  and  (4)  nationalization.  A  chapter  on  present 
conditions — social,  commercial,  and  political,  with  map  and  bibliography    *    *  *. 

Note  — Students  are  reminded  that  Pan  American  citizenship  calls  for  a  Spanish 
American  tongue  and  a  Spanish  American  heart  as  well  as  a  Spanish  American  field. 
Even  in  the  United  States,  a  university  man's  life  equipment  is  not  complete  any- 
longer  without  Spanish. 

In  this  connection  it  is  also  interesting  to  note  that,  in  universities 
of  this  country,  an  increasingly  large  number  of  graduation  theses 
are  being  submitted  on  subjects  of  Pan  American  importance.  A 
striking  illustration  of  this  fact  is  revealed  by  two  dissertations  sub- 
mitted at  Harvard  University  in  preparation  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy,  one  of  them  on  "Touissaint  L'Ouverture,"  and  the  other 
on  the  "Monroe  Doctrine. "  It  is  also  asserted  that  at  Vale,  Columbia, 
Dartmouth,  and  other  colleges,  similar  subjects  are  being  given  sj)ecial 
attention  by  the  student  body. 


OPINION  OF  PRESIDENT  (>F  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CUZCO. 

The  following  quotation  from  a  letter  recently  received  from  Dr. 
Albert  A.  Giesecke,  the  president  of  the  University  of  Cuzco,  Peru,  is 
one  of  many  of  a  similar  character  which  are  continually  received  by 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  and  the  staff  which  edits  the  Hei.i.ETiN  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  for  the  excellent  material  which  has  been  appearing  in  the  List  few 
issues  of  that  publication.  The  students  at  this  university  look  forward  with  much 
pleasure  to  each  number  as  it  appears.  The  review  of  Mozans'  book  in  a  recent  num- 
ber was  eagerly  read,  and  as  a  consequence  many  are  even  anxious  to  learn  English 
in  order  to  be  able  to  read  the  entire  work. 


ADDRESS  OF  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  AT  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

By  invitation  of  Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  president  of  New  York 
University,  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  delivered 
the  commencement  address  before  the  graduating  class  of  that  institu- 
tion, in  its  auditorium  at  University  Heights,  Wednesday  morning.  June 
4643^-Bull.  1—12  2 
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STATl'E  ERECTED  AT  SANTA  ANA  DE  TRUJILLO.  VENEZUELA,  COMMEMO- 
RATING THE  KAKKWKI.I,  EM  BR ACE  OK  BOLIVAR  AND  MORILLO  ON  NOVEMBER 
27, 

llistory  records  in  glowing  terms  this  dramatic  incident  in  the  sunche  of  Venezuela  for  independ- 
ence. This  statue  represent1:  the  ramotU  monicnl  when  Bolivar.  commanding  llM  revolutionary 
forces,  and  Murillo,  commanding  the  Spanish  urinv,  embrocad  and  said  good-by  to  each  oilier,  after 
the  conclusion  oía  treaty  which  they  both  belie  veil  would  terminate  the  pending:  war.  The  admira- 
lion  of  the  commander»  for  each  other  fourni  its  sincere  c\ predion  in  the  warm  embrace  w  ln>  ti 
means  so  much  to  tin-  Latin  heart.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  m»rer,ver.  that  this  monument  was 
presente'!  to  Venezuela  by  its  Spanish  colony  and  thai  the  corner  -tone  was  hid  hy  Señor  Don 
Aníbal  Morillo  y  l'ère*,  Count  of  Cartagena,  the  erandson  of  this  same  General  Morillo. 
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5,  \i)\2.  In  view  of  requests  for  copies  of  his  remarks,  a  few  excerpts 
from  them  are  given  below: 

The  United  States  is  face  to  face  with  new  national  responsibilities  that  should 
engage  the  serious  attention  of  every  man  jealous  of  its  standing  and  influence  among 
the  great  powers  of  the  world.  The  policy  and  attitude  of  our  Government  and  people 
during  the  next  few  years  may  determine  whether  the  United  States  shall  be  a  leader 
or  a  laggard  in  the  forward  movement  of  all  countries,  and  whether  it  shall  be  loved 
or  hated  by  its  sisler  nations. 

»»»•**# 

The  United  States  must  practice  the  golden  rule  in  its  commerce,  in  its  diplomacy, 
and  in  its  social  and  intellectual  relations  with  its  sister  Republics  of  America  if  it 
would  gain  and  hold  their  good  will.  Our  Government,  our  Congress,  our  newspapers, 
our  educators,  our  writers,  our  lecturers,  and  our  people  must  follow  the  same  policy 
and  attitude  toward  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  as  one  man  would 
toward  another,  one  family  toward  another  family,  one  community  toward  another 
community,  if  we  would  develop  the  ideal  principles  and  conditions  of  international 
relationship  which  will  lead  to  lasting  peace,  secure  friendship,  and  great  commercial 
exchange  between  the  United  States  and  her  20  sister  Republics.  The  United 
States  is  so  big,  so  prosperous,  and  so  powerful  that  it  can  afford  to  be  generous,  tol- 
erant, helpful,  and  even  forgiving. 

It  must  not  under  any  circumstances  be  a  bully,  no  matter  how  great  the  provoca- 
tion. Just  as  a  strong  man,  who  is  kindly  and  sympathetic  toward  those  who  are 
weaker  and  looking  to  him  for  leadership,  is  loved  and  trusted  to  the  limit,  so  corre- 
spondingly a  nation  which  is  always  thoughtful  of  nations  less  strong  and  powerful  in 
its  particular  group,  can  depend  upon  the  affection  and  following  of  these  others,  and 
develop  an  ideal  condition  of  international  comity  and  commerce. 

The  greatest  national  responsibility  of  the  United  States  to-day  is  its  international 
responsibility  upon  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  duty  our  Government  and  people 
owe  to  our  100,000.000  of  citizens  is  hardly  second  to  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  170.000.000 
who  populate  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Even'  other  nation  of  the  Americas  gained 
its  independence  through  leaders  inspired  by  the  immortal  George  Washington. 
Iiach  wrote  its  constitution  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  liach  has 
been  evolving  a  democratic  form  of  government  under  the  example  of  the  United 
St.itcs  And  now  all  of  them  arc  closely  watching  the  United  States  as  it  solves  its 
great  internal  and  external  problems.  Let  us,  therefore,  while  never  neglecting  home 
questions,  always  remember  that  they  have  a  direct  or  indirect  bearing  not  only  ujxm 
similar  problems  of  our  sisler  nations,  but  upon  our  permanent  standing  and  influence 
among  them. 


SECRETARY  KNOX'S  MIS- 


VISITS  of  officers  of  state  from  one  country  to  another 
have   various   results.     Ever   since    independen t  mitions 
recognised  the  value  of  establishing  international  relations 
between  themselves  such  visits  have  been  made,  sometimes 
for  specific  purposes,  hut  not  infrequently  for  the  human  desire 
of  becoming  acquainted,  so  that  the  foundation  for  future  friendship 
may  he  well  laid. 


The  results  of  such  visits  can  be  traced  in  several  directions.  One 
great  advantage  is  the  personal  knowledge  gained,  by  those  in  the 
visiting  party,  of  the  country  or  countries  visited,  of  the  peoples  and 
the  natural  resources  of  these  countries,  especially  if  they  differ  in 
16 
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any  essential  degree  from  those  of  their  own  country.  Another 
result  is  the  impression  made  upon  the  hosts,  both  official  and  un- 
official, by  the  guests.  Still  other  results,  often  indirectly  traceable, 
to  l>e  sure,  are  those  currents  of  interest  set  up  on  both  sides,  which 
continue  and  intensify  long  after  the  details  of  the  visite  are  dimmed 
or  forgotten. 

The  visit  of  lion.  Philander  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  the  Caribbean,  but  extended  to  include 
several  ports  on  the  Pacific,  brought  the  official  party  accompanying 
him  into  contact  with  10  Republics,  just  one-half  of  those  in  Latin 
America.  They  touched  at  13  ports  (besides  capitals  and  harbors 
of  the  West  India  dependencies)  and  9  national  capitals.  The  capital 
of  Honduras  was  omitted  because,  owing  to  the  limited  time  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Secretary,  the  Government  thought  best  to  receive 
their  honored  guests  at  Amapala.  They  traveled  altogether  10.394 
miles,  ami  were  on  the  way  from  February  19  to  April  17.  On  the 
Atlantic  side  the  U.  S.  S.  Washington,  on  the  Pacific  side  the  U.  S.  S. 
Maryland  were  the  convoys  of  the  party. 

Accompanying  the  Secretary-  of  State  on  this  notable  mission  of 
peace  and  friendship  were  Mrs.  Philander  C.  Knox;  Philander  C 
Knox,  jr.,  and  his  wife:  William  T.  S.  Doyle,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Latin-American  Affairs,  Department  of  [State:  tLieut.  Commander 
J.  L.  Sticht,  United  States  Navy,  naval  aid;  Capt.  Powell  Clayton,  jr., 
United  States  Army,  military  aid;  W.  L.  Coombs,  confidential  clerk, 
Department  of  State;  L.  B.  Módica,  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  a 
staff  of  magazine  and  newspaper  correspondents  representing  the  press 
of  the  country.    The  official  itinerary  as  published  is  the  following: 


n*f  nf  I™* of  Stance  Í'L!^V7 
arm  ul.      ,u'n.      |„  t„..,„'    trun  or 


Navy  yard,  Norfolk,  Virginia  

Ki\v  west,  Florida     Feb.  23 

Colon,  Panama   Fel».  27 

Port  Limon.  Corta  Rio»     Mar.  1 

San  Jone  de  Corta  Rica  do  

Punta  Arenas,  Costa  Rica   Mar.  4 

Corinto.  Nicaragua   Mar.  S 

Managua,  Nicaragua  .do  . . . . 

Conrlnto,  Nicaragua   Mnr.  7 

\m:>pala,  Honduras   Mar.  K 

Acajutla,  Salvador...    Mar.  10 

San  Salvador,  Salvador.    do  

Acajutla.  Salvador   Mar.  13 

Sari  Jose  de  Guatemala    Mar  14 

Guatemala  Cttv.  Guatemala    do  ... 

Puerto  Barrios,  (¡uatcmala   Mar.  17 

L»  Guaira.  Venezuela   Mar.  22 

Caraca*1.  Vrnetuela ...........   .  .do  

PtK-rto  Cabello.  Venezuela     Mar.  2.'. 

Santo  Domingo,  Hommtcun  llepubhc   Mar.  27 

l'ort  au  I'riniv,  Haiti   Apr.  3 

«  •uantanamo,  <  ubi»     Apr.  5 

Santiago  de  Cuba  do  

■  iuantanamo.  t'uUt    Apr.  f» 

Havana,  Cuba    \pr.  11 

Washington.  IHrtrlct  of  Columbia   Apr.  17 
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THE  CONVOYS  OF  SECRETARY  KNOX  AND  HIS  PARTY. 

The  trip  to  the  countries  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  made  aboard  the  IT.  S.  8.  Maryland.  On  (lie 
Atlantic  coast  the  V.  -S.  S.  H' ashitu/ton  carried  lhe  party.  The  lower  picture  was  taken  aboard  the 
Waêhinçivn  when  Secretary  Knox  addressed  the  bluejackets  on  the  return  trip  to  the  United  titilles. 
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Of  the  direct  purpose  of  this  official  visit  it  may  be  said  that  it  was 
altogether  of  a  friendly  character.  In  bearing  to  the  several  countries 
embraced  in  the  itinerary  the  good  will  and  esteem  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States,  the  pleasing  personality  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  as  well  as  his  eminent  diplomatic  position, 
did  more  to  bind  closer  the  ties  of  friendship  and  sympathy  which 
are  continually  growing  stronger  between  this  country  and  its 
Latin-American  neighbors  than  could  endless  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence or  printed  assurance. 

The  convincing  sincerity  of  the  Secretary,  as  shown  by  his  earnest 
words,  his  affable  manner,  ano!  the  warm  sympathy  of  his  eloquent 


SECRETARY  KNOX  AND  PARTY  AMONG  THE  INTERESTING  RCINS  IN  oU>  CITY 

OF  PANAMA. 

At  Colon.  the  Secretary  was  met  hy  Cnlted  Slates  Minister  II.  Percival  Podge,  and  prominent  Panaman 
official*.  The  party  then  proceeded  by  rail  to  Panama  eity.  where  dinners,  luncheons,  and  other 
forms  of  entertainment  served  to  make  lhe  slay  cordial  and  effective.  A  trip  about  the  ruins  of  the 
old  city  and  the  boy  proved  very  interesting. 

addresses,  have  given  his  hosts  a  truer  understanding  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  friendship  of  the  people  of  the  great  country  he  represented. 

The  cultivation  of  personal  acquaintance  among  the  representative 
and  leading  citizens  of  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is 
the  surest  method  of  fostering  friendship  and  esteem  among  them, 
based  not  only  on  commercial  considerations  but  on  the  broader  and 
firmer  foundation  of  a  community  of  interests  in  every  torm  of 
human  advancement.  All  of  these  countries  have  ideals  in  com- 
mon— ideals  as  to  political  and  personal  freedom,  ideals  as  to  morals, 
education,  art,  and  progress  in  every  field.  As  the  people  of  one 
country  begin  to  realize  that  those  of  another  resemble  them  in  these 
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ideals  respect  and  esteem  take  the  place  of  suspicion  and  distrust  and 
they  are  drawn  closer  together  to  their  mutual  advantage.  This 
element  of  the  personal  injected  into  the  friendly  visit  of  the  Secretary 
made  it  a  pronounced  success  from  every  point  of  view.  As  he  was 
a  true  representative  of  the  best  element  of  his  country,  so  he,  in 
turn,  met  the  best  element  of  the  countries  he  visited  and  mutual 
esteem  was  inevitable. 

It  can  be  stated,  in  regard  to  the  impression  given  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  both  by  the  newspapers  through  the  writers  at  home 
and  by  the  correspondents  who  attended  or  followed  the  trip,  that 
in  the  broadest  sense  the  plan  was  received  with  commendation 
and  the  execution  of  it  with  praise.  Some  few  critics  expressed  fear 
that  the  desire  of  the  United  States  Government  would  be  misunder- 
stood, but  the  vast  majority  of  publications,  representing  the  true, 
sincere,  and  friendly  feeling  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  toward 
neighboring  Republics,  applauded  the  purposes  of  the  trip.  They 
made  worthy  efforts  to  report  with  abundant  detail  the  progress  of 
Secretary  Knox  from  place  to  place,  and  when  home  was  reached, 
the  undertaking  &  fait  accompli,  considerable  space  was  devoted  to  a 
careful  study  of  the  problems  presented. 

In  the  résumé  given  to  the  reading  public  a  fair  and  just  presenta- 
tion of  the  visit  was  offered.  There  was  but  little  flippancy;  the 
tone,  voicing  as  it  certainly  did  the  deeper  sentiments  of  the  people, 
was  one  of  hopefulness.  Time  and  time  again  the  expression  was 
made  that  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  would  understand  the 
unselfish  interest  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  honestly  felt  in 
them.  The  spirit  of  Secretary  Knox's  words  found  a  reflex  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

From  the  press  of  Latin  America  equally  encouraging  inspiration 
may  be  drawn.  Uniformly,  speaking  for  the  peoples  of  their  respec- 
tive countries,  they  expressed  a  cordial  welcome,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  interpret  in  a  sympathetic  manner  the  assurances  of  their 
guest.  As  the  days  passed,  and  as  each  successive  Republic  was 
visited,  the  sincerity  of  Secretary  Knox  was  acceptée!  with  a  firm 
good  will,  and  genuine  satisfaction  was  evident  in  both  official  and 
unofficial  circles. 

Panama  was  the  first  country  visited  and  the  elaborate  preparations 
which  had  been  made,  together  with  the  cordial  receptions  given  the 
party,  augured  well  for  the  successful  execution  of  the  Secretary's 
mission.  It  was  an  auspicious  l>eginning  and  the  indications  were  for 
a  continuance  of  such  sympathetic  and  friendly  greetings.  It  was 
here  at  a  brilliant  state  dinner  that  Secretary  Knox  delivered  the 
first  speech  of  the  trip,  in  which  he  .-minded  the  true  keynote  of  his 
mission  and  thus  afforded  the  peoples  of  the  neighboring  countries 
whom  he  was  to  visit  a  clear  undei standing  of  the  motives  which 
actuated  this  diplomatic  errand. 
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Perhaps  no  bettor  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  Panama  at  Sec- 
retary Knox's  visit  can  be  found  than  in  the  tribute  paid  to  him  by 
Señor  Don  Aristides  Arjona.  at  that  time  senetary  of  foreign  affairs, 
who  said: 

When  thf  cable  find  press  dispatcher  Announced  the  visit  of  Secretary  Knox  to  some 
of  the  Central  American  Republica,  the  citizens  who  represent  the  I  trains  and  hearts 
of  these  nations,  as  if  moved  by  a  single  |x>tent  cause,  made  ready  to  welcome  him,  who 
can  not  be  other  than  a  bearer  of  good  tidings  and  an  inspirer  nf  wholesome  political 
tendencies  for  the  Latin  Amerit  an  countries.    A  thousand  reasons  for  inextinguishable 


Photn.bjr  lntorn.it  l«>nnl  Sc»»  Nervio*.  No»  l'urk. 

0K1.KOATION  OF  XICAR AGUAN  CABINET  ARRIVING  AT  MANAGUA,  NICARAGUA, 
HAVING  ESCORTED  SECRETARY  KNoX  AND  PARTY  FROM  CORINTO. 

The  entry  into  the  capita!  citv  wa«  announced  by  a  presidential  salute  of  21  jrtins,  personally  arranged 
for  by  the  President  of  I  tie  RopiiMic.  Following  ■  street  pai  |.  |iart  icipated  in  by  the  militia  mid 
citizens,  ollicial  rails  wore  exchanged, and  iIuti  coninu  m  •  «I  d»1  dinners  and  lianoucls  preparad 
in  honor  ol  Secretary  Knox,  stately  arches  adorned  with  spreading  |»tlras  and  are  pro  flags  of 
the  United  .States  and  Nicaragua  spanned  the  streets  of  Managua,  and  lhe  crowns  that  came  into 
the  city  to  welcome  the  Secretary  and  his  partv  were  gratifying  in<licntions  of  tito  friendlv  fivling 
Ol  the  people  as  a  whole.  During  the  stay  at  Managua  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Knox  were  the  house 
guests  of  President  Diaz, 

gratitude  and  lasting  bonds  unite  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isthmus  and  the  American 
Government  and  people,  and  therefore  your  triumphs  will  always  have  our  sincere 
applause  and  the  possibility  of  your  reverses  aa  a  nation  will  always  be  considered 
by  us  as  calamities  to  ourselves. 

No  less  significant  is  the  comment  of  the  official  organ  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Diario  de  Panama,  which,  in  its  issue  of  February  27,  the 
date  of  Secretary  Knox's  arrival  in  that  city,  presented  its  compli- 
ments to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mrs.  Knox,  and  t he  other  dis- 
tin<ruished  members  of  the  party,  and  expressed,  in  the  name  of  the 


SECKETAKY  KN<t.\  ARRIVING  AT  GUATEMALA  CITY,  GUATEMALA. 


With  the  cily  In  gala  attire,  the  Secretary  was  accorded  a  macnifieent  welcome.  From  San  Jose  do 
Guatemala,  where  the  party  arrived,  a  special  train  conveyed  the  diplomats  and  the  reception 
committee  to  Guatemala  City.  Amone  the  numerous  tveotl  planned  lor  the  entertainment  of  the 
Secretary  and  his  party  were  exhibitions  by  school  children,  a  mammoth  torchlight  procession, 
dinners,  banquets,  and' a  prand  state  hall.  At  Guatemala  City  the  carriage*  of  the  delegates  who 
welcomed  the  Secretary  and  escorted  him  to  the  house  where  he  was  to  stav  formed  a  lino  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  Ion*. 
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Government,  an  especial  salute  of  welcome.  It  stated  that  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  Panama  were  sincerely  pleased  at  the  token  of 
sympathy  shown  by  the  visit,  and  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  make 
his  memory  of  the  country  one  of  genuine  appreciation  and  regard. 

Next  on  the  itinerary  was  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  where  three 
places  were  visited.  Port  Limon,  San  Jose,  and  Punta  Arenas.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  Republic  had  turned  out  to  await  the  coming 
of  the  official  party  at  Port  Limon.  After  a  formal  and  elaborate 
reception,  a  special  train  of  cars  conveyed  the  delegation  to  San  Jose. 
The  coaches  were  decorated  with  flowers  and  at  every  station  crowds 
lined  the  platform.    A  grand  ball  at  the  National  Theater  formed  a 


AWAITING  SECRETARY  KKOX'Sj  ARRIVA  L  'AT  AMA  PALA,  HONDURAS. 

Tesnirigalpii,  Ih*  mpitiil,  Mng  Ire-ntnl  many  m  Hf*  in  tho  interior  «f  Honduras,  i<  WH  decMwl  to 
oilu  iiilly  reorive  andraicrtain  riu-  s«en'inry  atui  his  puriy  at  o»'  mon»oonwiiien1  port  or  a  m. qui  \. 

noteworthy  feature  of  the  entertainment,  while  a  splendid  dinner  in 
honor  of  the  Secretary  furnished  him  the  opportunity  to  compliment 
the  Republic  on  its  remarkable  progress  and  prosperity  anil  to  con- 
vey his  appreciation  of  the  many  courtesies  ami  attentions  bestowed 
upon  him  and  his  party. 

Not  only  did  considerate  attentions  extend  to  the  major  features 
of  the  reception  at  Costa  Rica,  but  equally  so  to  the  lesser  details,  and 
every  little  nicety  which  might  add  comfort  or  pleasure  to  the  party 
was  looked  out  for  in  a  most  gracious  manner.  For  instance,  flowers 
were  sent  to  the  ladies  of  the  Knox  party  every  day,  the  Govern- 
ment carriages  were  always  at  their  disposal,  and  as  a  special  tribute 
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to  Mrs.  Knox,  wife  of  the  Secretary,  who  is  fond  of  music,  the  national 
hand  of  Costa  Rica,  consisting  of  some  70  pieces,  was  ordered  to 
accompany  the  party  to  Punta  Arenas,  the  place  of  departure. 

The  favorable  impression  that  the  Secretary  made  at  Costa  Rica  can 
besfl  be  attested  by  a  translation  from  an  editorial  comment  which 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  HONDURAS  CABINET  AND  OTHER  PROMINENT 
OFFICIALS  WHO  RECEIVED  SECRETARY  KNOX  ON  HIS  ARRIVAL 
AT  AMATALA. 

A  notable  compliment  was  paid  to  the  Secretary  at  Honduras  where  the  entire  cabinet 
was  sent  to  receive  the  diplomatic  party.  President  Honilla.  unable  through  illness 
to  participate,  in  the  receptions,  commissioned  his  cabinet  and  several  other  offi- 
cials to  represent  him.  The  receiving  party  made  the  arduous  trip  from  Teguci- 
galpa to  Amapala,  in  the  saddle,  consuming  nearly  a  week's  time  in  the  journey. 

appeared  in  La  Gazeta,  of  San  Jose,  in  the  issue  of  March  5,  which  said 
in  part  : 

Mr.  Kn<»x,  Secretary  of  SlaN*  of  tho  I'nitod  Stale*,  has  been  the  guest  of  Costa  Rica 
for  the  last  four  days,  and  ha»,  during  his  visit  here,  brought  uh  a  message  of  peace  and 
friendship  in  the  name  of  his  own  people  and  of  his  Government .  In  the  discharge  of 
this  kindly  task  he  showed  both  a  grace  of  manner  and  a  degree  of  oratory  which  marked 
him  as  a  |H>lished  diplomat  and  statesman.  We  of  Costa  Rica  earnestly  desired  to 
make  hi"  stay  with  us  a  pleasant  one,  and  in  addressing  him  we  endeavored  to  reflect 
lhe  pleasure  we  really  felt  at  this  visit  of  international  friendship. 
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In  Nicaragua,  which  was  the  next  country  to  he  visited.  Secretary 
Knox  was  afforded  ample  opportunity  to  display  his  characteristic 
tact  and  skill  as  a  trained  and  seasoned  diplomat.  The  internal 
political  situation,  although  local  in  its  nature,  made  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  predict  how  successful  the  delicate  diplomatic  mission 
would  prove  in  this  country,  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  noble 
personality  of  the  Secretary  and  the  confidence  his  utterances  inspired 
won  for  him  a  place  of  distinct  affection  and  gratitude  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  thinking  men  of  Nicaragua.  In  his  speeches  Sec- 
retary Knox  urged  the  Nicaraguans  to  pull  together  and  to  be  unre- 
mitting in  their  efforts  to  rehabilitate  the  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  nation.  Secretary  Knox  struck  a  high  note  and  the 
people  were  quick  to  respond.  If.  perchance,  there  previously 
existed  anv  doubt  or  misunderstanding  as  to  the  motives  of  the 
United  States,  these  were  thorouglily  and  everywhere  cleared  away 
and  dispelled  by  the  Secretary's  solemn  reiteration  that  the  United 
States  did  not  covet  an  inch  of  territory  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
In  fact,  before  Secretary  Knox  left  Managua,  he  received  assur- 
ances from  every  quarter  that  Nicaragua  was  convinced  of  his  true 
friendship  toward  that  Republic. 

Further  reflecting  this  gratifying  change  of  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  and  the  mission,  one  newspaper.  El  Dia.  in  its  issue 
of  March  5,  went  to  the  extreme  pains  of  printing  an  address  in 
English,  and  of  preparing  detailed  reports  of  the  ceremonies  during 
Secretan*  Knox's  visit.  Prominent  on  its  front  page  appeared  these 
words: 

Welcome.  El  Dia  gives  0n  his  arrival  to  Nicaragua  a  hearty  welcome  to  his  excel- 
lency the  American  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Philander  Chase  Knox,  and  wishes 
him  a  happy  stay  in  this  country  who  owes  him  so  much. 

Proceeding  from  Nicaragua,  the  party  next  arrived  at  Amapala, 
the  Pacific  coast  port  of  Honduras.  Because  of  the  limited  time  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Secretary,  it  was  not  deemed  feasible  to  make  the 
trip  to  the  capital  at  Tegucigalpa,  which  is  a  considerable  distance  in 
the  interior.  But  neither  distance  nor  time  could  lessen  the  cor- 
diality or  curtail  the  courtesies  to  be  exchanged  between  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  official  representatives  of  the  Honduras  Government. 
So  President  Bonilla,  unable  to  attend  himself  because  of  illness,  sent 
hifl  cabinet  and  other  high  officials  to  Amapala.  Here  they  gave  a 
luncheon  on  shore  in  honor  of  the  Secretary  and  the  latter  returned 
the  courtesy  on  board  the  Washington. 

Interesting  is  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  Government  in  the 
issue  of  La  Gazeta  of  April  3,  from  which  is  quoted  the  following: 

The  Government  of  Honduras  offers  the  expression  of  supremest  satisfaction  for  the 
evidences  of  cordiality  shown  by  you  in  coming  to  our  territory  with  your  distinguished 
family  and  other  prominent  members  of  your  country;  and  the  people  of  Honduras 
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extend  their  muet  sincere  good  wishes  lor  the  increasing  prosperity  <>i  your  great  Repub- 
lic, and  for  the  personal  welfare  of  President  Taft  and  for  you,  his  illustrious  Secretary 
of  State. 

El  Salvador  was  the  next  Republic  to  pay  homage  to  Secretary 
Knox  and  his  party.  Arriving  at  Acajutla,  the  Secretar}'  enjoyed 
the  unique  and  thrilling,  if  not  altogether  dignified,  method  of  land- 
ing in  a  swinging  basket  jerked  up  and  swung  around  by  a  creaking 
erane  and  deposited  on  a  lofty  pier  running  far  out  into  the  sea.  A 
six-hour  ride  on  a  well-equipped  railroad  brought  the  party  to  San 
Salvador,  the  capital.  This  city  rejoices  in  a  stately  national  palace, 
as  Costa  Rica  does  in  a  magnificent  opera  house,  and  no  more  beau- 
tiful and  imposing  setting  could  be  desired  than  the  halls  in  winch 
the  official  reception  and  the  State  banquet  were  tendered.  Re- 


PIBIKG  SALUTES  IN  HONOR  OF  SECRETARY  KNOX  AT  SAN  SALVADOR, 

SALVADOR. 

»  Amid  the  roar  of  cannon  nn<l  the  martial  straias  of  lhe  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  the  Secretary  and 
his  party  landed  at  Acajutla.  Salvador.  They  then  went  on  to  San  Salvador  where  an  Imposing 
military  parade  displayed  the  wcll-orpniicd'  and  splendidly  disciplined  army  of  that  country. 
The  city  was  illuminated  in  undeniable  .splendor  una  lhe  Secretory  and  his  party  were  showered 
with  llowers  at  every  point. 

turning  to  Acajutla  with  the  Secretary's  party  were  a  notable  group 
of  distinguished  men  and  women,  in  whose  honor  a  luncheon  and  dance 
were  given  on  board  the  Maryland. 

Commenting  on  the  object  and  results  of  tins  diplomatic  mission, 
the  Diario  Oficial  of  March  11  had  this  to  say: 

In  all  circles  of  -ux-iety,  the  visit  of  his  excellency,  Secretar)-  Knox,  and  of  those 
accompanying  him,  has  produced  a  deeply  agreeable  impression.  It  could  not,  in 
fact,  be  otherwise,  l>ecausc  the  distinguished  North  American  publicist  brought  to 
the  people  and  Government  of  Salvador  a  message  of  peace  and  friendship.  It  was 
truly  an  opportune  moment  to  intensify  the  bonds  of  friendship  already  existing 
Ivctween  the  great  Republic  of  the  north  and  our  beloved  Salvador. 

It  was  now  Guatemala's  turn  to  welcome  the  party  and  a  royal 
welcome  it  was.    With  the  streets  and  stations  handsomely  decorated 
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with  buntings  and  banners,  with  profusive  floral  offerings  at  every 
available  point,  with  thousands  of  peoples  in  holiday  attire,  and 
solid  phalanxes  of  bright-eyed  school  children  in  sashes  and  military 
caps,  all  singing  and  cheering,  it  was  at  once  evident  that  the  visit 
here  was  to  surpass  even  the  most  optimistic  expectations.  It  was 
the  desire  of  the  Guatemalan  Government  that  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  State  should  be  given  a  welcome  such  as  no  man  ever 
before  received  in  Guatemala.  At  Guatemala  City  the  Secretary 
and  his  party  passed  through  «3  miles  of  streets  lined  with  soldiers 
and  spectators.     Ornate  flagpoles  bearing  medallions  of  heroes  and 


ttiutotrntph  l>y  IK>unln«  Harnmn. 

ARRIVAL  OF  THE  KNOX  PARTY  AT  LA  OlAlKA,  VENEZUELA. 

At  La  liuaira  the  party  was  met  by  (Jen.  Lino  Duarte  I«evel.  the  assistant  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  is  standing  netween  the  Secretary's  wife  and  Mrs.  P.  C.  Knox,  jr.  A  ride  on  a  special  traiu 
conveyed  the  party  lo  Curaras,  the  capital. 


notable  characters  of  United  States  and  Guatemalan  history  were 
distributed  along  the  route  of  procession.  At  one  point  stood  a 
replica  of  Bartholdi's  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Indeed  much  could  be  written  of  the  multifarious  other  ways  in 
which  the  Guatemalans  expressed  their  satisfaction  and  pleasure  at 
the  visit  of  this  peace  mission.  The  directive  board  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law  and  Notaries  conferred  upon  Mr.  Knox  the  honorable  degree 
of  doctor  of  the  faculty,  and  a  special  solemn  session  of  the  legislature 
was  held  in  his  honor.  The  dignified  official  receptions,  luncheons, 
ami  dinners  were  also  characterized  by  the  same  zeal  ami  enthusiasm 
46435— Bull.  1-12  3 
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that  marked  the  outward  manifestations  and  brought  the  mission 
of  Secretary  Knox  to  this  country  to  a  happy  and  successful  termina- 
tion. 

On  the  day  of  the  party's  arrival  at  Guatemala  City,  the  Diario 
de  Centro  America,  one  of  the  leading  periodicals,  issued  a  special 


i'lioio  hy  International  Newt  Hervlve.  New  York. 

AT  CARACAS,  VENEZUELA. 

Standing  from  left  to  riRlit  are  President  Juan  Vicente  Gomez.  Secretary  Knox,  and  Gen.  Manuel  A. 
Matos,  at  that  time  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Directly  ttehimi  Secretary  Knox  is  Mr.  W.  T.  S.  Doyle, 
the  chief  of  the  Latin  American  Division  of  tho  State  Department  at  Washington.  Mr.  Doyle  ren- 
dered valuable  assistance  to  the  Mission  hy  reason  of  his  wide  experience  in  Latin  American  alTnirs. 
At  Caracas  there  was  nut  a  tedious  or  idle  moment  for  three  solid  days.  The  prop-am  called  for  so  many 
dinners,  receptions,  banquets,  sightseeing  trips  to  historic  points,  and  patriotic  tributes  to  national 
heroes,  that  the  time  seemed  to  pass  altogether  too  quickly  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  these  pleasures. 

complimentary  number,  printed  in  both  English  and  Spanish,  from 
which  we  quote: 

Guatemala  receives  Secretary  Knox  with  affection  and  enthusiasm.  May  his  stay 
among  us  be  pleasant,  and.  in  looking  back  u|x»n  mir  hospitality  here,  may  he  find  thai 
his  prejudices  have  been  overcome,  and  in  place  of  them  solid  proofs  of  the  continued 
and  substantial  friendship  of  Guatemala  for  the  I'nited  States. 
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The  pleasant  memories  of  the  brilliant  and  cordial  entertainments 
of  Guatemala  were  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  when  the  party 
entered  upon  another  round  of  pleasures,  which  for  splendor  and 
hospitality  seemed  to  vie  with  its  immediate  predecessor.  This  time 
it  was  at  Venezuela.  Nothing  short  of  a  three-day  national  fête  was 
to  satisfy  the  Venezuelan  conception  of  displaying  its  appreciation 
of  the  honor  and  its  sympathetic  interpretation  of  the  friendly  sig- 
nificance of  Secretary  Knox's  diplomatic  visit  to  the  land  of  Bolivar. 

From  the  day  that  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Venezuela 
announced  that  u  the  president  and  the  people  have  received  the 
news  of  Mr.  Knox's  coining  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,"  and  that 
the  visit  of  the  Secretary  was  considered  "as  a  special  demonstration 
of  friendship  and  an  indication  of  American  union,"  until  almost  the 
very  hour  of  arrival  of  the  party,  Venezuela  was  engaged  in  completing 
the  most  elaborate  preparations  for  the  entertainment  of  its  guests. 
First  of  all  a  general  holiday  was  declared  by  the  Government;  then, 
to  enable  the  various  functions  to  be  held  with  proper  regard  for  the 
lenten  season,  which  was  then  on,  the  archbishop  dispensed  the  people 
from  the  obligations  of  that  ascetic  period  during  the  visit  of  the 
mission.  And  now  everything  was  ready  for  the  program,  the  de- 
tails of  which  were  neatly  set  forth  in  a  15-page  booklet. 

Of  the  handsome  decorations  visible  on  every  street,  building,  and 
edifice,  of  the  brilliant  illuminations  afforded  by  the  myriads  of 
colored  electric  lights  hanging  along  the  principal  avenues  and 
plazas,  of  the  bright  and  gay  uniformed  troops  of  cuirassiers  and 
hussars  shining  in  their  gleaming  breastplates,  which  attended  the 
Secretary  and  his  party  almost  constantly,  pages  might  well  be 
written.  Only  those  who  have  experienced  the  exultant  joys  of  a 
true  Venezuelan  welcome  can  fully  appreciate  what  was  accorded  the 
party  at  Venezuela.  A  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Bolivar,  where  the  Secre- 
tary paid  appropriate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  liberator  in  the 
form  of  a  wreath  and  a  similar  performance  at  the  statue  of  George 
Washington,  inspired  all  with  a  feeling  of  deep  patriotism,  as  it 
recalled  the  heroic  struggles  for  independence  of  these  two  great 
American  leaders.  And  as  if  to  emphasize  even  more  strongly  the 
striking  similarity  in  the  purposes  and  in  the  glories  of  these  two  noble 
characters,  each  representing  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  there  were  erected  along  tho  principal  thoroughfares 
towering  standards,  artistically  decorated  with  the  Hags  of  Venezuela 
and  the  United  States,  bearing  medallions  engraved  with  the  por- 
traits of  Washington  and  Bolivar. 

Tho  sime  ardor  and  enthusiasm  prevailed  also  at  tho  many  state 
and  official  functions  whore  lavish  preparations  were  successfully 
carried  out  in  every  detail.  Picturesque  La  Guaira,  Caracas,  the 
capital,  and  Puerto  Cabello,  from  which  point  the  party  sailed,  each 
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had  done  its  utmost  to  add  to  the  success  of  this  occasion  and  notable 
were  the  results. 

The  memories  of  the  visit  to  Venezuela  will  long  linger  with  those 
who  participated  in  it.  For  splendor  the  program  could  scarcely 
have  been  surpassed,  and  the  execution  of  each  particular  feature 
was  a  pronounced  success  and  presented  to  the  public  a  demonstra- 
tion that  was  as  sincere  as  it  was  enthusiastic  and  patriotic. 

An  editorial  commont 
in  the  issue  of  April  1  of 
R]  Cojo  Ilustrado,  of 
Venezuela,  is  particularly 
pleasing  because  of  its 
sincere  expressions  of  the 
true  sentiment  of  that 
country  on  the  Secre- 
tary's visit. 

It  is  the  pleasant  task  of  El 
Cojo  to  illustrate  pictorially  the 
visit  <»i  Mr.  Knox,  and  to  give, 
graphically,  the  impressions 
anmsed  in  the  public  mind. 
(  'hnmiclers  we  must  be  in  every 
case;  we  must  reflect  the  cul- 
ture of  our  country;  we  musí 
be  calm  judges  in  our  work, 
giving  to  readers  oí  El  Cojo, 
whether  Venezuelans  or  for- 
eigners, a  true  picture  of  events. 
The  recent  festivities,  it  can  be 
truly  said,  were  characterized 
by  cordiality,  by  reciprocal  re- 
spect between  guests  and  hosts, 
and  by  sincerity  in  the  recep- 
tion offered  by  the  Government 
and  by  the  people  of  Venezuela. 
Es]>ecially  appreciated  was  the 
delicate  attention  shown  to  us 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  Knox 
in  bringing  with  him  on  his 
official  mission  the  members  of  his  own  family.  It  may  be  added,  too,  that  Mr.  Knox, 
both  in  the  rôle  of  diplomat  and  in  all  the  s^-ial  entertainment  in  which  he  took 
part,  showed  that  he  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  visit  to  Venezuela. 

A  two-day  sail  nowf'brought  the  party  to  Santo  Domingo  city 
The  program  for  the  day  that  was  spent  there  showed  clearly  that 
the  visit  of  the  Secretary  was  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure.  As 
on  all  the  other  occasion's,  Secretary  Knox  delivered  a  fitting  speech 
at  the  national  palace,  in  which  he  took  occasion,  among  other  things, 


Photograph  in  Domei*»  Harmon. 

SKCKKTARV  KNOX  DKMVKKINC  AN  ADDKKSS 
AT  MAKACAY,  VENEZUELA. 

At  this  town,  as  in  all  others  throughout  Yencmela,  plabor  (tc 
decorations  were  everywhere  displayed  in  honor  of  lhe  Sec- 
retary. First  a  visit  was  paid  to  lho  Plata  tiirardot,  where 
stands  a  noble  monument  to  the  memory  o(  Americans  who 
shed  t heir  blood  for  the  freedom  of  Venezuela.  At  the  base  of 
the  statue  President  (iomez,  Secretary  Knox,  and  t  nited 
H  ta  tes  Minister  Northcott  deposited  suitable  memorial*  and 
delivered  short  but  impressive  speeches.  Then  followed  a 
luncheon  at  the  President's  home  m  Maracay  and  a  delight  ful 
sail  on  the  picturesque  Lake  Valencia.  Passing  the  ancient 
historic  battlements  of  Cabrera,  a  reverberating  salute 
resounded  in  honor  of  the  notable  party. 


AUCII  ERECTED  AT  VAI.K.M  IA,  VKNKZl'KLA,  IN  HoNoU  <>K  TI1K  .SKCKETAItY. 


The  Motion  of  the  EntrlUh  railroad  ut  Camoruco  was  tranre)?  tonte  enoiich  to  !wcommo<1ittr  the  v:tvc 
crowfis  that  turned  out  to  ktvci  the  tiurtv.  In  the  i>urk  adjoinini:  tlx"  si :»r ion  the  Secretary  was 
received  by  an  olhcial  delegation  anil  brief  s|ioccheN  of  rourtr-v  wen*  r  M-haiwl.  The  band  |>l  i  •  ■  ■•! 
the  «i irrine  Caribobo  hymn,  whirl)  evoked  snooial  commendation  fnm  Secret ary  Kno\.  From 
here  i  ho  part  y  continued  its  journey  to  l'uerlo  Cabello,  whence  '  !•<■>•  sailed  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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to  congratulate  the  Republic  on  the  rehabilitation  of  her  financial 
condition.  Sightseeing  trips  were  indulged  in  and  a  round  of  lunch- 
eons and  dinners  brought  to  a  close  the  short  but  cordial  visit  to  this 
land,  the  historic  resting  place  of  Columbus. 

The  Listin  Diario  of  March  27,  in  commenting  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  Secretary  and  his  party  at  Santo  Domingo,  made  the  following 
reference: 

There  arrived  this  afternoon  on  (he  shores  of  the  Dominican  Republic  the  Hon. 
Philander  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  I'nited  States  of  North  America.  This 
distinguished  representative  of  his  Government  at  Washington  comes  to  our  country 
to  express  through  his  own  lips  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  his  country  toward  tin- 


I'holtiirrapb  liy  l>onicli»»  llnrnnm. 

AT  THE  FORTRESS  OF  SAN  GERONIMO,  NEAR  SANTO  DOMINGO  CITY. 

A'tour  of  the  capital  city  of  tho  Pominx-an  Republic  included  a  visit  to  the  ancient  citadel  and  fortress 
of  Sun  (icronimo  erected  during  the  curly  colonial  penod  for  the  defense  of  tho  city.  The  ladJQf  m 
the  party  are  the  Secretary's  wife  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Knox,  Jr. 

nations  among  which  the  Dominican  Republic  counts  itself.  ITe  will  find  here  a 
people  who  venerate  the  lofty  principles  that  characterize  the  fatherland  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln;  who  take  their  words  as  an  example  to  keep  perpetually  alive  the 
love  of  independence  and  liberty.  This  people  receives  their  guest  with  sincere 
respect,  with  deep  consideration,  because  he  represents  a  noble  country  and  comes 
to  strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship  already  existing  between  us.  Welcome,  Mr.  Knox. 
May  you,  your  distinguished  consort,  and  those  accompanying  you  carry  away  happy 
impressions  of  this  cradle  of  tho  new  world. 

From  here  the  party  proceeded  to  Haiti,  via  St.  Thomas,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  where  stops  were  made. 
Arriving  at  Port  au  Prince,  the  capital,  the  usual  official  and  diplo- 
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matic  exchange  of  calls  were  made.  At  noon  Secretary  Knox  was 
guest  at  a  luncheon  tendered  in  his  honor  by  Mons.  J.  Ñ.  Léger,  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Haiti  and  at  one  time  Haitian  minister 
at  Washington.  On  this  occasion  Mons.  Léger  delivered  a  felicitous 
speech,  expressing  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  mission.  A  state  dinner 
in  the  evening  at  the  national  palace  afforded  the  opportunity  for 
further  speech  making  on  the  part  of  Secretar)-  Knox  as  well  as  Presi- 
dent Le  Conte,  and  once  more  the  purpose  of  the  mission  was  empha- 
sized and  its  effectiveness  enhanced. 

Le  Matin,  in  its  issue  of  April  8,  sounded  a  cordial  note  in  its  com- 
ment on  the  visit: 

A  great  multitude  that  increased  even*  moment  gathered  at  the  harbor.  The  pas- 
sage of  coaches  was  actually  stopped,  but  the  crowd  maintained  good  order,  and  the 
respect  for  the  distinguished  representative  was  therefore  not  disturbed.  Proof  of  the 
profound  good  feeling  for  Secretary  Knox  wan  constantly  given.  The  whole  populace 
was  unaniraius  in  the  desire  to  extend  a  brilliant  welcome  to  their  guests.  Societies 
as  well  as  individuals  were  eager  to  increase  the  ties  of  friendship  between  the  two 
Republics. 

Leaving  the  shores  of  Haiti  the  Secretary  proceeded  to  the  last 
capital  on  the  itinerary,  Havana,  Cuba.  Brief  stops  were  made  en 
route  at  Guantanamo  and  Santiago  in  Cuba,  and  at  Kingston  and 
Port  Antonio  in  Jamaica.  The  party  arrived  at  Havana  on  April  1 1 . 
Following  the  example  set  by  some  of  the  other  ministers  accredited 
to  the  United  States  Señor  Ledo.  Antonio  Martin-Rivero  left  Wash- 
ington for  Cuba  in  order  that  he  might  participate  in  the  reception  of 
Secretary  Knox.  At  Havana  the  mission  was  treated  with  iitting 
dignity,  respect,  and  courtesy  intermingled  with  official  friendliness. 
Several  matters  of  importance  and  interest  to  the  Governments  of 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  were  pending  at  the  time,  and  Secretary 
Knox  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  discuss  them  with  the 
proper  officials.  Concluding  the  serious  business  of  the  mission, 
Secretar}'  Knox  and  his  party  enjoyed  the  various  receptions  and 
functions  arranged  in  their  honor.  A  notable  dinner  tendered  to 
Secretary  Knox  by  the  Cuban  secretary  of  state  and  a  state  ball  of 
remarkable  splendor  and  brilliancy  concluded  the  courtesies  extended 
by  the  Cuban  Government. 

El  Figaro  of  Havana,  in  its  issue  of  April  21,  commenting  on  the 
visit  after  the  departure  of  the  official  party,  observed: 

Mr.  Philander  C.  Knox,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officials  of  the  Government 
jf  the  United  States,  ha*  just  visited,  on  a  cordial  and  most  pleasant  mission,  the 
Republics  of  Central  America,  Venezuela,  and  some  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 
The  last  stage  of  this  journey  has  been  to  Cuba,  where  he  has  received  a  hearty  and 
affectionate  welcome,  thus  showing  the  acknowledgment  of  the  gratitude  due  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  demonstrating  that  courtesy  which  should  be  extended  to 
such  a  noted  lawyer  and  orator,  who  comes  to  Cuba  as  ambassador  and  representative 
of  the  head  of  a  friendly  nation. 
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Leaving  Havana  on  April  13  the  party  started  for  home,  arriving 
at  Washington  on  April  17,  thus  concluding  a  felicitous  trip  of  friend- 
ship and  peace  to  the  sister  Republics  neighboring  on  the  Caribbean, 
and  emphasizing  in  no  uncertain  terms  the  keen  desire  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  a  continuance  of  the  closest  ties  of  amity 
and  peace  between  the  American  Republics.  And  it  was  indeed 
a  satisfaction  to  the  mission  to  feel  that  these  sentiments  became 
more  and  more  recognized  as  the  party  made  its  way  from  one 
country  to  the  other.  The  genial  character  of  the  party,  its  ready 
participation  and  free  intermingling  with  the  peoples  of  the  countries 
visited,  added  a  personal  touch  and  charm  which  did  not  fail  to 


THE  RECEIVING  PARTY  AT  1'oitT  AU  PRINCE,  HAITI. 


On  the  immctiatc  riietil  of  Secretary  Knox  is  Mon.  J.  N  Léger,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  on  the 
extreme  right,  next  to  the  military  officer,  i-  Hon  H  w.  Furnias,  (he  I'tnteil  Sialo*  Minuter  to  Haiti. 
After  arrivai.  Mon.  Léger  léo«lrtwJ  a  complimentary  luncheoti  luid  thai  ¿veniOK  the  ProiUent  ¿uve  a 
dinner  m  honor  uí  the  aplomáis.  A  trip  al*jut  iheciiy       also  freatlj  enjoyed  by  the  party. 

impress  the  many  hosts  that  their  efforts  to  entertain  were  thoroughly 
appreciated. 

In  the  matter  of  mutual  understanding  both  Latin  America  and 
the  United  States  are  gainers.  This  visit  brings  into  closer  touch  the 
peoples  of  both  great  subdivisions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Those 
countries  not  visited  can  judge  at  greater  or  less  distance  the  effect  and 
influence  of  this  turning  point  in  international  relations,  but  there  is 
no  room  for  doubt  but  that  in  the  end  all  portions  of  the  American 
world  will  be  stimulated  into  a  mutual  effort  for  peace,  friendship, 
and  progress. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  story  of  this  memorable  trip  and  the  fruit- 
ful results  which  must  follow  has  yet  to  be  completed.  A  beginning 
has  already  been  made  which  indicates  that  when  the  final  word  has 
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boon  written  there  will  be  a  conclusion  as  gratifying  in  its  signifi- 
cance, and  as  replete  in  its  expressions  of  cordiality  and  appreciation, 
as  have  characterized  the  early  stages  of  this  mission. 

Already  many  of  the  countries  have  returned  the  courtesy  of  the 
Secretary's  visit  in  various  forms.  Some  have  cabled  special  messages 
through  their  legations  at  Washington  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  expressing  their  deep  sense  of  honor  and  esteem  at  having  been 
favored  by  the  presence  of  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  State. 
Others  have  delegated  special  missions  to  return  the  courtesy  by 
personal  visits  and  to  render  verbal  expressions  of  their  appreciation 

and  to  give  assurances  of  the  good 
feeling  engendered. 

The  Republic  <>f  Costa  Rica 
showed  its  sense  of  appreciation 
by  designating  as  special  envoy  no 
less  distinguished  official  than  its 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  Washington, 
Señor  Don  Bernardo  Calvo,  who 
has  for  so  many  years  repre- 
sented the  diplomatic  interests  of 
his  country  in  the  United  States. 

Señor  Calvo  presented  his  letter 
of  credence  to  President  Taft  with 
the  following  remarks: 

Most  Excellent  Mr.  President:  The 
people  and  Government  of  Costa  Rica 
having  been  honored  with  the  visit  oí 
your  Secretary  of  State,  the  IÎ011. 
Philander  C.  Knox,  the  eminent  diplo- 
mat, who  successfully  evidenced  in  a 
highly  commendable  manner  the  senti- 
ments by  which  you  are  animated  in  the  sense  of  furthering  the  well-being  and 
progress  of  the  Republics  of  the  continent  on  the  basis  of  fraternal  communion  of  their 
common  destinies,  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  actuated  by  identical 
aspiration,  has  seen  fit  to  honor  me  with  the  pleasing  mission  of  responding  to  bo 
significant  a  mark  of  friendship  and  consideration. 

In  placing  in  Your  Excellency's  hands  the  autograph  letter  which  accredits  me  in  the 
capacity  of  special  envoy,  permit  me  to  express  to  you  in  the  name  of  the  President  of 
CoBta  Rica  his  fervent  hopes  for  the  happy  success  of  your  generous  endeavor  in  the 
cause  of  American  fraternity  and  his  sincere  wishes,  as  well  of  those  of  his  Government 
and  of  the  people  of  Costa  Rica,  to  which  I  add  my  own,  for  the  unbroken  prosperity 
of  this  great  Nation  and  the  personal  welfare  of  Your  Excellency. 

To  these  expressions  of  cordiality,  President  Taft  replied: 
Mr.  Minister:  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  receive  you  as  special  envoy  of  your 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  giving  expression  to  its  appreciation  of  the  visit  of 
Secretary  Knox  to  Costa  Rica.    Your  long  residence  at  this  capital  as  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  your  Government  leaves  you  no  doubt,  I  truRt, 


SKÑOU  DON  JOAQUÍN  BERNARDO 
CALVO, 

Minister  of  Costa  Rica  at  Washington,  who,  as 
Special  Envoy,  returned  the  courtesy  of  Secre- 
tary Knox's  rait. 
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of  the  sincere  friendship  and  good  will  which  the  Government  and  people  of  (he  United 
States  entertain  for  the  Government  and  people  of  Costa  Rica.  It  was  to  give  evidence 
of  these  fraternal  and  sympathetic  feelincs  that  the  visit  of  Secretary  Knox  to  your 


I'lii  tit  i  lij  Internat  dînai  Ni-»  «  fvr%  Irr,  Ne»  V.iik. 

AT  A  SUOAR  PLANTATION  IN  HAVANA,  CUBA, 

Standing  from  left  to  right  art-  SeAor  Julio  de  Cárdenas  y  Rodriguez,  the  Mayor  of  Havana,  Cuba,  Mr. 
I»oylc,  Secretary  Knox,  Mrs.  Knox,  and  SeAor  Valiskie.  These  trips  through  the  t  itles  have  a  much 
deeper  significant*"  than  at  first  seems  apparent.  They  alturded  the  Secretary  and  his  party  splendid 
opportunity  to  study  and  observe  the  real  economic,  Industrial,  and  social  conditions  ot  the  various 
countries  visited.  hspeclal  attention  was  given  to  the  larger  industries,  and  the  value  ot  the  first- 
hand informal  ion  gathered  will  be  great  in  tne  development  of  closer  commercial  relations  between  the 
respective  countries. 

country  was  planned.  The  cordiality  of  his  reception  anil  the  generous  hospitality 
extended  to  him  by  the  Government  and  people  of  Costa  Rica  left  nothing  to  be  desired 
and  were  such  as  to  merit  our  gratitude  and  our  warmest  thanks.    They  will  long  be 
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remembered  and  ran  not  fail  to  conduce  to  that  closer  union  and  better  understanding 
between  the  two  Governments  and  peoples  which  it  is  your  desire  and  mine  to  pro- 
mote. 

I  ask  you  to  assure  your  President  of  the  warmth  of  his  gratitude  and  of  my  own 
and  this  Government's  best  wishes  for  the  continued  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
Costa  Rican  people  and  his  own  welfare. 

The  Republic  of  Guatemala  delegated  on  special  mission  to  this 
country  its  distinguished  secretary  of  foreign  relations,  Dr.  Luis 
Toledo  Herrarte,  at  one  time  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  Washington.  Many  courtesies  both  of  official 
and  private  nature  were  accorded  him  during  his  stay  at  the  capital, 
thus  cementing  still  further  the  bonds  of  social  and  commercial 

relations  between  these  two  na- 
tions. On  being  received  by 
President  Taft.  Dr.  Herrarte  said: 

Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to 
place  in  Your  Excellency's  hands  (he 
autograph  letter  by  which  the  President 
of  Guatemala  accredits  the  minister  of 
foreign  relations  oí  the  Republic  as  his 
envoy  extraordinary  on  special  mission  to 
return  the  welcome  visit  that  was  recently 
made  to  my  country  by  his  excellency  the 
Secretary  oi  State  and  with  the  firm  pur- 
poee  of  strengthening,  if  that  wen'  possible, 
the  frank  and  loyal  relations  which  now 
happily  unite  both  countries. 

Manyare  the  manifestations  of  true  sym- 
pathy which  this  Government  has  bestowed 
U|hhi  Guatemala  since  her  advent  to  au- 
tonomous life  until  the  present  day.  but 
none  has  awakened  in  my  people  such  a 
spontaneous,  enthusiastic,  and  effusive 
emotion  as  the  sojourn  with  us  of  the  most 
excellent  Secretary  of  State.  Conspicuous, 
respected)  and  impressive  as  already  was 
to  the  Guatemalans  the  personality  of  the  illustrious  American  chancellor,  the  mis- 
sion of  friendship,  harmony,  and  concord  of  which  he  was  the  most  worthy  bearer, 
enhanced  those  sentiments  by  the  addition  of  the  Cordial  affection  that  his  presence 
inspires  everywhere  and  constituting  by  itself  a  new  and  indestructible  bond  of  good 
neighborhood  and  understanding  between  both  countries  and  Governments. 

We  are  sons  of  one  historical  event,  we  who  first  saw  the  light  on  the  western  con- 
tinent now  that  we  are  entering  together  the  life  of  nations  through  the  m&gic  spell  of 
the  (ienoese  hero. 

Together,  arm  in  arm.  we  must  therefore  march  to  the  conquest  of  the  future,  the 
young  peoples  seeking  their  inspiration  in  experience  and  in  lhe  examples  given  them 
by  those  who,  like  this  noble  nation,  have  attained  the  full  measure  of  human  progress 
and  advancement  and  whose  providential  destiny  is.  for  that  very  reason,  to  extend 
to  the  others  the  support  and  the  benovolencc  which  an-  a  younger  brother's  just  due. 

To  the  achievement  of  these  altruistic  and  lofty  ends,  works  as  momentous  and 
giirantic  as  the  Panama  (  anal  contribute,  by  opening  new  and  unlimited  horizon 
to  all  the  peoples  of  America  and  especially  to  those  who  surround  the  Caribbean  Sea, 


SEÑOR  DR.  I. CIS  TOLEDO  HERRARTE, 


Secretary  of  Foreign  Retallóos  of  Ounicmala. 
who.  ¡is  Mintieron  Special  MisMon.  returned 
t  he GOUrlesy  of  Secretary  Knox  *  visit. 
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thus  realizing  the  dream  of  Columbus  and  Balboa;  and  M  do  praiseworthy  under- 
takings like  that  which  hi.-*  excellent  y  the  Secretary  of  State  carried  out  when  he 
went  to  sit  even  for  a  short  while  at  our  fireside  and  brought  together  with  the  olive 
branch  the  expression  of  the  broad  and  fraternal  views  of  this  model  democracy  and 
carried  with  him  in  return  the  sweet  and  flattering  remembrances  that  are  kept  of  the 
affectionate,  never  deceptive,  ovations  of  the  peoples. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  former  representative  of  Guatemala  in  Washington,  I  deem  it 
one  of  the  most  valued  guerdons  of  my  public  career  to  come  back  to  this  capital  city 
to  return  the  visit  of  the  most  excellent  Secretan-  Knox  and  to  offer  to  you  the  cordial 
greeting  of  President  Estrada  Cabrera  and  the  ardent  wishes  that  the  people  and 
Government  of  Guatemala  make  for  your  personal  happiness  and  the  uninterrupted 
prosperity  and  greatness  of  the  United  States. 

In  equally  cordial  terms  did  President  Taft  reply  to  the  distin- 
guished visitor,  saying: 

Mr.  Minister:  As  you.  I  doubt  not.  know,  the  object  of  the  visit  of  Secretary  Knox 
to  Guatemala  was  to  give  evidence  of  the  sincere  friendship  and  good  will  which  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  bear  toward  the  Government  and  people 
of  Guatemala.  That  the  appreciation  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala  should 
be  shown  by  the  sending  of  a  s|>ecial  mission  to  the  United  States  would  of  itself 
l>e  very  gratifying  to  me.  But  the  gratification  is  greatly  enhanced  when  that  special 
mission  is  intrusted  to  a  gentleman  so  distinguished  as  yourself  in  its  councils,  and 
who  by  a  long  residence  among  us  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary of  his  country  gained  not  only  our  good  will  but  our  |>ersonal  regard  as  well. 

I  am  most  happy  to  welcome  you  again  to  Washington  and  to  renew  that  agreeable 
acquaintance  which  the  best  interests  of  your  Government  interrupted. 

I  am  not  unaware.  Mr.  Minister,  of  the  special  honors  shown  by  the  Government  of 
Guatemala  to  Secretary  Knox  nor  of  the  cordial  welcome  and  generous  hospitality 
extended  to  him  by  the  President.Jthe  oflicials,  and  the  people  of  Guatemala.  They 
were  such  as  to  deeply  impress  us  and  to  merit  our  warmest  thanks.  Manifesting  as 
they  did  sentiments  of  fraternity  they  can  not  fail  to  Im?  conducive  to  a  closer  union 
and  a  better  understanding  between  the  two  Governments  and  peoples. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  good  wishes  to  which  you  give  expression  on  behalf  of  the 
people  and  the  President  of  Guatemala,  and  I  ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  assure  Presi- 
dent Estrada  Cabrera  of  the  great  interest  that  I  and  the  Government  and  people  of 
the  United  States  take  in  the  continued  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people  of 
Guatemala  and  of  our  profound  appreciation  of  the  courteous  treatment  received  by 
Secretary  Knox. 

The  Republic  of  Salvador  followed  the  notable  example  of  its 
sister  nation.  Costa  Rica,  and  also  delegated  as  its  special  envoy  the 
resident  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Wash- 
ington. Señor  Don  Federico  Mejia,  Señor  Mejia  pronounced  a  most 
felicitous-  address  on  being  received  on  the  special  mission  by  Presi- 
dent Taft.    He  said: 

Mr  Presioent:  My  Government  has  honored  me  with  the  high  capacity  of  envoy 
extraordinary  on  a  special  mission,  in  order  to  express  to  Your  Excellency,  in  his 
name,  in  that  of  the  people  of  El  Salvador  and  especially  in  that  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  the  deep  acknowledgment  for  the  cordial  visit  by  which,  in  Your 
Excellency's  name,  the  Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State,  has  honored  us. 

Mr  President,  I  cheerfully  comply  with  this  pleasant  duty,  and  in  doing  so  I 
entertain  the  hope  that  Your  Excellency  will  see  in  it  a  sincere  token  of  the  high 
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esteem  which  we  have  for  Your  Excellency,  and  also  of  our  earnest  desires  that  the 
good  and  cordial  relations  which  fortunately  exist  between  El  Salvador  and  this  great 
Republic  may  continue  to  be  unalterable. 

Mr.  President,  the  visit  which  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State  has  made  to  my 
country  has  been  duly  appreciated  by  my  Government,  and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
beneficial  results  of  the  same.  The  praiseworthy  mission  which  took  him  there,  the 
sincere  declarations  which  he  made,  and  the  unselfish  purpose  of  that  visit,  added  to 
the  high  personal  accomplishments  of  so  distinguished  and  prominent  a  personage, 
could  not  fail  to  produce  a  very  favorable  impression  and  stimulate  our  friendly  feelings 
toward  your  enlightened  Government. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  take  pleasure  in  delivering  to  Your  Excellency  the 
autograph  letter  of  President  Araujo,  and  in  his  name,  in  that  of  the  Salvadorean 

people,  and  in  my  own,  to  express  our 
earnest  wishes  for  your  personal  prosperity 
and  that  of  this  great  people. 

To  this  President  Taft  replied  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Minister:  In  sending  the  Secretary 
Of  State  on  a  visit  to  the  countries  of  Cen- 
tral America  I  was  animated  entirely  by  a 
desire  to  show  to  those  countries  the  friend- 
liness and  good  will  of  the  United  States 
toward  them.  It  is  especially  gratifying  to 
me  that  the  Government  of  Salvador's 
appreciation  of  this  friendly  purpose  has 
been  such  as  to  induce  it  to  make  ac- 
knowledgment thereof  byaspecial  mission. 

Secretary  Knox  did  not  fail  upon  his 
return  to  make  me  acquainted  with  the 
cordial  welcome  and  generous  hospitality 
extended  to  him  by  the  President,  the 
officials,  and  the  people  of  Salvador.  We 
are  deeply  impressed  with  the  honor  done 
him  and  our  thanks  are  duo  to  one  and  all 
for  the  warmth  uf  the  reception  accorded 
to  him.  It  is  my  hope  that  Mr.  Knox's 
visit  will  do  much  toward  a  closer  union  and  a  better  understanding  between  the 
two  Governments  and  peoples.  I  shall  at  an  early  day  make  due  acknowledgment 
of  President  Araujo's  letter,  but  I  a-dc  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  make  known,  in  the 
meantime,  to  the  Government,  and  people  of  Salvador  our  profound  appreciation  of 
their  courteous  treatment  of  Secretary  Knox,  evidencing,  as  I  doubt  not  it  docs,  not 
only  a  recognition  of  his  personal  merits,  but  a  desire  a«  well  for  that  fraternity  of 
relations  which  it  is  your  wish  and  mine  to  promote. 
I  thank  you  for  your  good  wishes. 

The  Republic  of  Honduras  returned  the  courtesy  oí  the  Secretary's 
visit  by  sending  on  special  mission  Señor  Dr.  Alberto  Membreño. 
who  is  remembered  at  Washington  through  his  previous  residence  in 
the  capacity  of  envoy  extraordinary*  and  minister  plenipotentiary, 
and  who,  since  his  arrival,  has  been  reaccrcdited  in  this  capacity. 
Entertainments  were  fittingly  provided  for  the  diplomat,  who  voiced 
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the  appreciative  sentiments  of  his  country  on  presenting  his  creden- 
tials to  President  Taft.    He  said: 

Mr.  President:  Having  been  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Hon- 
duras to  be  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  on  sj>ecial  mission  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  Slates  of  America,  it  is  my  honor  to  perform  the  duty 
of  placing  in  your  hands  the  credentials  that  accredit  me  in  that  capacity. 

This  mission,  most  gratifying  to  me,  which  brings  me  for  the  second  time  on  Ameri- 
can soil,  is  a  mission  of  friendship.  I  am  under  special  instructions  of  the  Government 
of  Honduras  to  express  to  Your  Excellency  its  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  fellow  feel- 
ing for  the  visit  paid  to  my  country  in  March  last  by  the  most  excellent  Mr.  Philander 
C.  Knox,  the  distinguished  statesman,  in  his  capacity  as  Secretan'  of  State  of  tho 
United  States  of  America. 

That  visit,  sir,  is  another  token  of  the  friendly  sentiments  of  Your  Excellency's 
Government  and  the  American  people 
toward  Honduras  ami  her  Government; 
and  I  trust  that  these  cordial  relations 
will  continue  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  both  countries,  since  nothing  can 
alter  them.  If  the  union  in  perfect 
peace  and  under  the  cgis  of  the  labors 
of  Americans  and  Hondurans  were  not 
founded  on  sincere  love,  it  would  now 
be  made  closer  yet  by  the  high  import 
carried  in  the  visit  of  the  most  excellent 
Secretary  of  State. 

Receive,  Mr.  President,  the  wishes 
that,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Hon- 
duras and  their  Government,  and  to 
which  I  add  my  own,  I  make  for  the 
happiness  of  the  American  people  an. I 
for  Your  Excellency's  personal  welfare. 
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Who.  as  Minister  on  S|«>.  tal  Mit  m  (rom  Honduras, 
returned  the  courtesy  of  Secretory  Knox's  visit. 


President  Taft  acknowledged 
the  special  mission  in  the  fol- 
lowing appropriate  terms: 

Mr.  Minister:  Having  the  most  agree- 
able recollection  of  your  former  resi- 
dence in  Washington,  I  am  happy  to 
welcome  you  anew  to  this  capital  and  to 
receive  from  your  hands  the  letters 
whereby  your  Government  accredits 
you  as  its  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  on  special  mission  for 
the.  to  me,  very  gratifying  pur  |>ose  of  giving  expression  to  its  appreciation  of  the  visit 
to  Honduras  of  Secretary  Knox. 

As  you  are  aware,  that  visit  had  no  political  aspect  other  than  the  desire  to  give 
evidence  of  the  sincere  friendship  and  food  will  which  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States  bear  toward  the  Government  and  people  of  Honduras.  The 
recognition  of  these  sympathetic  feelings  by  the  vending  of  a  special  envoy  is  an  evi- 
dence on  the  part  of  your  Government  of  its  wish  to  consummate  that  fraternity  of 
relationship  between  the  two  Governments  and  peoples  which  Secretan'  Knox's 
visit  had  in  view. 

The  cordial  welcome  and  the  generous  hospitality  extended  to  him  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Honduras  were  such  as  to  greatly  impress  us,  and  our  warmest  thanks 
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arc  due  to  the  President,  the  officials,  and  the  people  of  Honduras  for  the  courteous 
treatment  received  by  him. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  fiood  wishes  t<>  which  yon  give  expression  t»n  behalf  of  the 
President  and  people  of  Honduras  and  ask  you  to  he  so  good  as  to  assure  President 
Honilla  of  the  preat  interest  I  and  the  Government  and  people  of  the  I'nited  States 
take  in  the  prosperity  ami  happiness  of  the  people  of  Honduras  and  of  our  profound 
appreciation  for  the  cordiality  of  their  reception  of  Secretary  Knox. 

For  your  personal  pood  wishes,  I  thank  you. 

The  Republic  of  Nicaragua/ too.  has  just  [made  announcement  of 
a  special  mission  to  the  United  States  which  it  has  designated  to 
return  the  courtesy  of  Secretary  Knox's  visit,  and  before  this  issue 
meets  the  reader,  the  distinguished  delegate  will  doubtless  have 
arrived  at  Washington. 

And  as  if  to  rap  the  climax  of  expressions  of  cordiality  especially 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  word  has  just  been  received  that 
the  Government  of  Venezuela  has  bestowed  the  Order  of  Bolivar, 
Class  IV,  upon  the  five  press  correspondents  who  accompanied  the 
Secretary  on  this  trip,  as  follows:  William  B.  Hale.  World's  Work: 
Edward  McKcrnon.  the  Associated  Press;  Douglas  Harmon,  New 
York  Sun:  Robert  D.  lleinl.  Leslie's  Weekly,  and  Ariel  L.  Varges, 
International  Xews  Service. 
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THE  little  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  is  justly  proud  of  the 
progress  she  has  made  in  education.  With  a  population  of 
considerably  less  than  half  a  million,  with  limited  revenue, 
and  with  difficulties  of  communication  in  the  mountainous 
districts,  she  has  applied  herself  energetically  and  systematically  to 
problems  of  popular  education,  realizing  that  the  richest  possession 
of  a  State  is  an  intelligent,  citizenship.  The  result  has  been  the 
formation  of  a  spirit  of  nationality  and  a  love  of  country  that  is 
admirable.  Costa  Rieans  like  to  speak  of  their  country  as  "little;" 
but  the  term  is  one  of  endearment,  not  of  depreciation.    The  nation 
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is  us  one  family,  and  the  university  of  instruction,  the  absence  of  large 
fortunes,  the  distribution  of  landed  wealth,  and  the  sense  of  personal 
independence  resulting  from  general  proprietorsliip  lias  made  a  demo- 
cratic society,  sturdy,  industrious,  and  economical. 

Very  wisely  Costa  Rica  has  laid  the  stress  in  education  on  the 
common  schools,  primary  and  secondary,  which  are  almost  State 
institutions.  Nearly  every  village  has  its  sehoolhouse,  and  the 
Government  exercises  great  care  in  the  preparation  and  selection  of 
teachers.  For  this  purpose  there  exist  in  the  capital  two  noimal 
schools — one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls.    In  reality  they  are  not 

>  H  y  Dr.  K  L- n  Kwing  Brandon. 
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separate  institutions,  but  sections  of  the  two  chief  national  high 
schools.  This  arrangement  makes  possible  a  more  economical 
administration  as  concerns  buildings  and  personnel  and  permits  a 
concentration  of  equipment  and  scholastic  influence  which  in  a  popu- 
lation as  small  as  that  of  Costa  Rica  constitutes  a  distinct  advantage. 

The  first  three  years  of  the  high-school  course  are  common  to  all 
pupils.  At  the  end  of  their  period  comes  the  division  into  literary, 
commercial,  and  normal  sections.  The  literary  and  commercial 
studies  continue  but  two  years  more,  while  the  normal  course  com- 
prises three.  The  third  year  has  been  but  recently  added,  and  is 
employed  in  a  rather  unique  fashion.  The  students  are  assigned  as 
assistant  teachers  to  the  various  ward  schools  of  San  Jose  and  to 
those  of  the  surrounding  villages,  and  are  responsible  to  the  principal 
of  their  respective  school  for  their  practice  teaching.  In  addition 
they  do  a  certain  amount  of  practice  in  the  primary  school  attached 
to  the  normal,  and  this  is  under  the  direction  of  the  president  of  the 
normal  school.  The  various  principals  make  frequent  reports  on  the 
students  assigned  them,  and  in  this  manner  unity  and  class  spirit 
are  maintained.  Besides,  the  students  continue  their  studies  in 
theoretical  pedagogy  at  the  normal  school,  all  reporting  there  one  day 
in  the  week.  Very  nat  urally  there  has  been  practice  teaching  in  the 
first  t  wo  years  of  the  course,  done  at  the  school  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  cliief,  so  that  the  students  are  to  some  extent  skilled 
before  they  go  out  in  tliis  third  year  as  assistants;  but  the  practice  of 
the  hist  year  under  the  direction  of  experienced  teachers  is  especially 
valuable,  as  it  furnishes  work  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  young 
teacher  will  find  when  he  is  assigned,  as  he  may  be,  to  a  remote  and 
isolated  district.  In  few,  if  any,  countries  of  Spanish  America  is 
the  primary  teacher  better  prepared  for  his  profession,  or  possesses 
more  initiative,  more  self-reliance,  more  self-abnegation.  Mnemonic 
methods  are  eschewed.  He  is  taught  to  rely  more  on  his  own  per- 
sonality than  on  the  text;  to  use  nature's  great  laboratory  rather 
than  the  meager  apparatus  that  the  department  of  education  is  able 
to  furnish  him. 

In  order  to  insure  good  teachers  for  distant  parts  of  the  State, 
where  few  would  care  to  go  of  their  own  accord,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
vide education  for  talented  sons  and  daughters  of  poor  parents,  the 
Government  offers  a  certain  number  of  seholarsliips— 36  for  girls  and 
56  for  boys. 

These  scholarships,  which  are  distributed  among  the  Provinces  in 
proportion  to  their  population  and  are  awarded  through  competitive 
examination,  entitle  the  recipient  to  free  instruction  in  the  normal 
schools  at  San  Jose,  together  with  all  the  necessary-  school  supplies. 
In  addition  the  scholar  receives  a  small  monthly  pension,  just  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  cost  of  frugal  living.    In  return  he  contracts  with 
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the  State  t<>  teach  five  years  in  whatever  school  he  may  be  assigned. 
These  scholarships  are  eagerly  contested.  In  a  recent  examination 
to  fill  a  vacancy  no  less  than  10  candidates  presented  themselves. 

The  disproportion  of  scholarships  for  the  sexes — 56  for  men  and 
only  36  for  women— is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  Costa  Rica,  as  in  many 
other  countries,  there  is  an  abundance  of  women  eager  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession,  but  an  ever-decreasing  number  of  men.  The 
disadvantages  of  the  profession  as  a  life  calling  for  men,  the  meager 
remuneration  and  the  larger  opportunities  olferod  in  commercial 
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pursuits  have  drawn  the  boys  away  from  the  normal  schools,  and  in 
spite  of  the  larger  number  of  scholarships  the  graduates  in  the  men's 
schools  in  recent  years  number  only  S  or  10.  while  in  the  other  schools 
it  is  double.  Former]  y  there  were  many  paying  students  in  the  normal 
school  for  men,  but  now  only  those  holding  State  scholarships  enter 
the  normal  section.  Were  it  not  for  the  system  of  bounties  to  future 
teachers  the  normal  school  Would  be  deserted.  Even  now  the 
dearth  of  men  teachers  is  keenly  felt,  and  the  anomalous  situation 
has  arisen  of  primary  schools  for  boys  (in  the  towns  the  sexes  are 
usually  separated  from  the  first  grade)  "manned  wholly  by  women 
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teachers."  The  department  of  schools  and  the  gêner*]  public  are 
fully  alive  to  the  serious  consequences  of  this  state  of  affairs  and  are 
trying  to  retain  the  men  in  the  profession,  but  in  spite  of  their  efforts 
the  same  laws  of  society  that  are  working  elsewhere  will  doubtless 
continue  to  operate  in  Costa  Rica  and  the  probabilities  of  changing 
the  existing  trend  are  exceedingly  remote. 

The  Liceo  of  San  Jose,  which  embraces  the  literary  section  of  the 
national  high  school  as  well  as  the  normal  school  for  men  and  the 
commercial  school,  has  beautiful  ami  commodious  buildings  on  the 
southern  limit  of  the  city,  with  a  magnificent  outlook  over  the  valley 
on  tho  encircling  mountains.    Unfortunately  the  buildings  were 
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damaged  in  the  earthquake  shocks  of  two  years  ago  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  were  considered  temporarily  unsafe  and  all  the  sections 
wore  removed  to  another  school  building,  where  the  work  has  been 
continued  under  great  disadvantages  until  the  present.  It  was 
impossible  to  remove  tho  entire  library  and  all  the  equipment  for 
physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
space  in  the  temporary  quarters.  Repairs  have  been  in  progress  on 
the  liceo,  the  building  strengthened,  atid  the  spring  of  1912  was  the 
time  set  for  the  school  to  return  to  quarters  where  its  work  will  be 
mon»  agreeable  and  efficient. 

The  normal  school  for  girls  occupies  a  fine  building  in  the  center  of 
the  city,  and  has  ample  recreation  grounds,  in  part  Open  and  in 
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part  roofed  and  paved.  All  gymnastic  exercises  (to  which  Costa 
Rica  schools  give  particular  attention)  aro  given  in  this  roofed  court 
in  the  open  air.  This  is  possible  in  a  tropical  highland  climate,  where 
it  is  never  cold  in  winter  or  hot  in  summer.  All  the  buildings  are  two 
stories  high,  but  built,  as  it  is,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  first  story  of 
the  front  corresponds  to  the  second  story  of  the  rear  and  above  this 
last  named  part  is  a  largo  roof  garden  from  which  there  is  a  magnificent 
view  over  one-half  the  city  and  far  off  to  the  east,  where  the  extinct 

volcano  of  Ira/.u,  rising  in 
easy  slopes,  ruts  the  hori- 
zon line  with  its  massive 
form.  The  school  has  a 
small  reference  library, 
laboratories  of  chemistry 
and  physics  with  sufficient 
apparatus,  and  a  depart- 
ment of  domestic  science 
This  last-named  subjoct  is 
required  of  all  students, 
since  in  all  the  primary 
schools  of  the  nation 
teachers  are  expected  to 
give  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  household  science 
to  the  girls  and  in  agri- 
culture to  the  boys.  For 
the  first  three  years  of  the 
course  the  institution  is 
the  high  school  for  all 
girls  of  San  Jose  and  the 
national  scholarship  hold- 
ers, since  the  studies  are 
uniform  for  all  students. 

EXTKAXCE  TO  THK  UIKLS' NORMAL  SCHOOL,        u  *i  ■    fli  -, 

san  jóse,  costa  KicA.  At  the  end  °'  1  hat  period, 

when  como  the  division 
into  normal,  commercial,  and  literary  sections,  only  those  who  enter  the 
normal  section  continue  their  work  here.  The  others  enter  the  respec- 
tive section  of  commerce  or  letters  in  the  liceo  and  they  pursue  their 
studies  with  the  boys.  This  arrangement  appears  anomalous  in  a 
country  where,  as  stated  above,  the  sexes  are  separated  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  wherever  the  number  are  sufficient  to  warrant  two 
teachers.  One  might  expect  the  policy  to  be  disastrous  in  a  society 
that  for  centuries  has  adhered  to  the  system  of  separation  of  the  sexes 
in  school  life.     It  is  a  line  tribute  to  the  feasibility  of  coeducation 
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under  aJI  conditions  to  know  that  the  departure  has  been  a  complete 
success  from  its  inception.  The  principal  of  the  liceo,  referring  to  the 
subject  in  a  recent  report,  writes  as  follows: 

Comenzando  este  curvo  .ho  han  matriculado  en  la  aeccloo  comercial  muchas  señoritas, 
que  asisten  á  clase  ron  los  varones.  La  finura  y  corección  de  estos,  la  noble  emulación 
que  se  ha  establecido  con  la  sola  presencia  de  las  señoritas  en  las  anlas,  hacen  creer  que 
los  resultados  de  esta  preparación  mixta  profesional  serán  muy  satisfactorios. 

In  the  liceo  the  normal  section  is  regarded  as  the  heart  of  the 
institution,  since  the  little  Republic  considers  that  its  first  duty  is 
to  foster  primary  instruction  and  to  that  end  must  prepare  good 
teachers.  In  former  years  the  supremacy  of  the  normal  department 
was  contested  by  the  sections  in  general  literary  work  through 
which  lay  the  way  to  the  liberal  professions.    Many  students  entered 
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this  course  lacking  qualities  of  mind  or  the  habits  of  study  necessary 
to  such  a  career.  The  academic  title  was  the  sole  incentive.  Ke- 
cently  the  State  has  established  a  special  and  searching  examination 
for  entrance  into  this  section,  and  its  numbers  have  been  greatly 
decreased.  At  the  same  time  the  business  advance  of  the  country 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  commercial  section  of  the  liceo,  so  that 
now,  owing  to  the  falling  off  of  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession 
and  the  elimination  of  the  ill-fit  from  the  literary  course,  the  com- 
mercial department  has  become  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
institution.  The  enrollment  is  so  great  that  the  classes  are  divided 
into  two  sections  for  better  facility  in  instruction. 

The  students  find  ready  employment  in  business,  and  the  ofTers 
are  even  so  tempting  to  the  boys  that  many  leave  school  before  com- 
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pleting  the  course.  The  tendency  to  restrict  the  overfilling  of  the 
liberal  professions  and  to  turn  young  men  to  commercial  training 
and  business  pursuits — a  tendency  noticeable  in  many  Spanish 
American  nations — is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times. 
Important  as  may  be  the  high  professional,  literary,  and  artistic  edu- 
cation, economic  progress  is  the  base  of  national  life. 

The  student  of  education  in  Costa  Rica  is  surprised  to  find  faculties 
of  law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  engineering,  but  no  university  and 
in  some  faculties  no  students.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  higher  education  in  the  Republic.  Years  ago  there 
existed  a  university,  but  there  came  a  time  when  the  State  very 
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justly  decided  tlmt  it  should  expend  its  limited  revenue  on  primary 
and  secondary  instruction,  leaving  the  higher  to  private  initiative 
or,  in  exceptional  cases,  providing  scholarships  for  study  abroad. 
Recently  even  the  granting  of  scholarships  has  been  discontinued. 
With  the  closing  of  the  university  the  various  professions  continued 
each  in  its  respective  faculty.  Hie  corporation  of  attorneys,  which 
embraces  all  lawyers  in  the  country  and  holds  an  annual  meeting, 
appoints  each  year  a  committee  to  direct  the  law  school,  choose  the 
professors,  regulate  the  studies,  the  requirements  of  admission  and 
graduation.  The  pharmaceutical  corporation  does  likewise.  Only  the 
lawyers  and  pharmacists  maintain  schools  supported  by  the  fees  of 
students  and  supplemented  by  a  small  subvention  from  the  Gov- 
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eminent.  Naturally  the  salarios  of  professors  are  small,  and  the 
work  is  largely  a  labor  of  love;  a  pride  in  maintaining  the  standard 
and  dignity  of  the  profession.  The  number  of  students  is  necessarily 
few,  since  the  size  of  the  country  would  not  warrant  many  candidates 
for  these  professions.  In  the  law  school  the  average  enrollment  is 
from  50  to  60,  with  a  dozen  graduates  each  year;  in  pharmacy  the 
students  number  about  40,  with  5  graduates  annually.  Neither 
school  has  a  building  of  its  own,  but  is  rather  inadequately  housed 
in  rented  rooms.  In  each  school  classes  are  given  in  the  early  morn- 
ing and  late  afternoon  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  office  hours  of 
professors.  Most  students  are  occupied,  too,  outside  of  school;  the 
law  students  in  barristers'  oflices,  the  pharmaceutical  students  in 
drug  stores.  The  system  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  giving  a 
practical  training  at  the  same  time  that  the  young  man  acquires  the 
theoretical. 

Some  Costa  Ricans  regret  that  the  country  has  no  State  university, 
but  considering  the  sparse  population  and  the  necessarily  limited 
revenue  available  for  such  a  purpose,  it  appears  better  at  present  to 
rely  upon  the  elForts  of  the  various  professional  corporations  and  to 
leave  the  field  open  to  private  initiative. 


EIGHTY  DAYS  WITH  THE 
"BLUECHEK"  PARTY  /.  V 

II. 

A  BOUT  5  o'clock  p.  m.  January  27  the  Blue  cher  weighed  anchor, 
/\      steamed  out  of  the  harbor  of  Port  of  Spain,  and  headed 
/    \     for  Pernambuco,  Brazil,  our  next  stop. 

The  usual  routine  of  "life  on  the  ocean  wave,"  as  it  is 
lived  on  the  modern  luxurious  excursion  steamer,  followed,  inter- 
spersed by  dancing  in  the  evenings,  a  meeting  of  the  Travelers' 
Club — a  temporary  organization  for  mutual  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment— in  which  a  few  of  the  more  courageous  of  the  tourists 
gave  their  impressions  of  Trinidad  in  short  talks,  and  on  another 
evening  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  Brazilian  cities  we  were  to  visit 
and  on  the  greatest  of  the  country's  products—  coffee— by  Mr.  Frizell, 
of  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  next  three  days  passed  uneventfully,  the  main 
topic  of  conversation  and  interest  being  the  crossing  of  the  Equator 
and  the  attendant  ceremony  of  receiving  a  visit  from  Father  Nep- 
tune. All  sorts  of  rumors  were  afloat  as  to  the  tortures  that  were  to 
be  inflicted  upon  the  innocent  neophytes,  both  male  and  female,  who 
had  never  before  crossed  the  "line,"  and  the  gruesome  tales  caused 
more  or  less  fear  and  trembling  as  the  fateful  day  approached. 

This  custom  is  said  to  have  originated  with  the  old  Norse  vikings 
and  their  crews.  The  crossing  of  the  Arctic  Circle  was  such  an  unusual 
and  daring  event  that  it  was  celebrated  by  what  at  first  may  have 
been  an  effort  to  instill  confidence  and  courage  in  the  superstitious 
sailors.  The  sea  god,  shaggy  with  moss  and  dripping  with  his  watery 
element,  arose  apparently  from  the  hidden  depths  and  came  on  board 
the  vessel  to  hold  his  temporary  court.  Each  sailor  was  shaved  and 
properly  dressed  to  appear  before  his  marine  majesty  to  receive  his 
passport  to  the  icy  realms  of  the  north,  and  after  each  had  been 
christened  and  welcomed,  all  gathered  around  the  merry  monarch 
and  drank  his  health  in  great  bumpers  of  grog.  This  ceremony 
later  became  the  peg  on  which  to  hang  much  merry  and  sometimes 
very  rougli  horseplay,  and  when  the  Scandinavian  mariners  sought 
new  fields  of  conquest  in  southern  latitudes  the  same  ceremony  was 
inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  crossing  of  the  Equa- 
tor. Hence  to  this  good  day  when  a  ship  crosses  the  Equator  this 
ceremony  is  observed  and  the  novices  in  transequatorial  travel  are 
served  up  as  offerings  to  make  a  marine  holiday. 

'  Hy  E<J»ur«J  Allxs,  of  l'an  Aim-rimn  l'nlon  Malt 
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Father  Neptune's  visit  is  usually  announced  the  evening  before  the 
Equator  is  to  be  crossed,  by  a  herald  from  his  oceanic  court  who  in 
this  instance  came  on  hoard  after  dark  on  January  30,  a  gun  and 
much  red  filo  announcing  his  arrival.  The  grotesquely  masked 
figure  climbed  up  over  the  side  of  the  Bluecher&ná  announced  through 
a  megaphone  that  his  roya  master  would  pay  the  ship  a  visit  at  3 
p.  in.  the  next  day  and  hade  all  to  prepare  for  his  advent  and  to  pay 
homage  to  his  majesty. 

According  to  promise,  the  next  afternoon  Fathe  Neptune,  with 
trident,  iron  crown,  hoary  heard,  and  flowing  robes,  dripping  with 
seaweed,  and  accompanied  by  Amphitrite-  impersonated  by  a  goo  J- 
ooking  young  steward  who  wore  a  few  more  clothes  with  seaweed 


JARDIM  DA  CUACA  17,  I'KR  N  AM  arco  (RECIFE),  BRAZIL. 

One  of  the  uttnirtivc  squares  of  I'ernumlxuo,  vhoH  artistic  features  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
varied  coloring  of  the  <|iiaint  house*  lMir-l<Ting  I  bí  fim*. 

trimmings  than  the  goddess  is  reputed  to  have  been  blessed  with — 
came  on  board  midst  salute  of  guns  and  blare  of  trumpets.  The 
pair  were  drawn  around  the  promenade  deck  in  a  two-wheeled  vehicle 
by  a  pair  of  coal  black  tritons,  clothed  in  plug  hats,  breechcloths, 
and  black  grease  paint,  which  latter  adhered  faithfully  even  in  the 
water.  The  court  retinue,  masked  as  policemen,  guards,  and  attend- 
ants, included  the  official  barber  with  huge  razor,  enormous  shears, 
and  titanic  comb. 

A  large  canvas  tank  containing  about  4  feet  of  water  had  been 
placed  on  the  aft  deck,  and  near  this  Neptune  ascended  his  temporary 
throne  and  the  ceremony  of  shaving,  shearing,  and  baptizing  com- 
menced.   As  the  monarch  took  his  seat,  he  had  the  court  lierait! 
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announce  the  names  of  the  court  oflicers  and  then  call  the  names 
of  those  who  had  been  selected  to  undergo  the  rites.  There  being 
too  many  novices  in  the  party  for  all  to  be  initiated,  some  20  or  25 
of  the  passengers  had  been  previously  selected  and  notified  to  be  in 
readiness  for  the  occasion. 

Seated  on  the  rim  of  the  tank,  the  victim's  face  was  plastered 
over  with  a  flour  paste,  and  after  a  burlesque  shave  with  the  huge 
wooden  razor  and  much  apparent  clipping  with  the  great  shears 
by  the  barber,  he  was  given  a  sea  name  and  tilted  over  backward 
in  the  tank.  Here  the  two  black  tritons  caught  him,  soused  him 
under  water  a  few  times,  and  then  deposited  him  into  the  mouth  of 
a  canvas  tunnel,  through  which  he  had  to  crawl  midst  a  deluge  of 
water  from  a  tire  hose  played  on  him  from  the  rear. 

Of  course  only  those  who  had  consented  to  take  part  in  the  ludi- 
crous performance  were  subjected  to  this  initiation.  Several  ladies 
and  one  or  two  little  girls  had  the  temerity  to  undergo  the  shaving 
and  baptizing  process.  These  were  given  poetic  sea  names  and  were 
treated  more  gently— being  permitted  to  jump  into  the  tank  and  then 
helped  out  and  the  rougher  stunts  omitted. 

The  aft  deck,  tank,  Neptune's  throne,  etc.,  were  profusely  deco- 
rated with  bunting  and  American  and  German  Hags,  and  the  brass 
band  added  much  to  the  noise  and  hilarity  of  the  occasion  which 
seemed  to  furnish  much  good-natured  amusement  to  the  tourist 
party.  At  dinner  the  dishes  were  served  under  the  guise  of  weird 
and  fantastic  names,  presumably  such  food  as  served  for  Neptune's 
feasts,  and  each  guest  was  given  a  beautiful  diploma  as  an  evidence 
that  he  had  crossed  the  equatorial  line — which  served  as  a  pleasant 
and  unique  souvenir  to  take  to  the  'folks  at  home." 

PERNAMBUCO,  BRAZIL. 

At  0.30  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  February  3,  we  anchored  in  the 
harbor  of  Pernambuco,  the  easternmost  port  of  Brazil,  and  by  S.30 
the  sight-seeing  tourists  had  left  the  Blutchtr  for  a  few  hours'  stay 
in  this  first  strictly  Latin-American  city  on  the  route. 

The  city  proper  is  called  Recife,  being  named  for  the  great  coral 
reef  which  extends  for  many  hundred  miles  along  this  portion  of  the 
Brazilian  coast.  The  municipality  of  Recife  has  an  estimated  popu- 
lation of  200,000,  and  the  splendid  view  from  the  vessel  gave  promise 
of  an  interesting  visit.  This  anticipation  was  fully  realized,  for  even- 
moment  of  our  stay  was  replete  with  scenes  that  were  new  and  unu- 
sual to  those  visiting  the  Tropics  for  the  first  time.  Our  interest  and 
curiosity  were  aroused  by  the  bright  and  vari-colored  hues  and  artistic 
exterior  of  the  houses  as  soon  as  we  set  foot  on  shore. 

Mr.  Lemp,  of  St.  Louis,  had  ordered  an  automobile  by  the  ship's 
wireless,  and  immediately  upon  landing  he,  our  friend  McAdams, 
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Mr.  Larf — one  of  the  resident  Hamburg-American  Line's  agents — 
and  the  writer  were  whisked  on"  on  a  three  hour.,'  tour  of  the  city 
and  its  immediate  environs.  Our  mulatto  chauffeur  spoke  only 
Portuguese,  and  Mr.  Larf  served  as  guide  and  interpreter.  Our  route 
first  took  us  over  the  Puente  Boa  Vista  across  the Capeberibe  Kivcr, 
and  here  we  first  appreciated  the  fact  that  we  were  in  the  ''Venice 
of  South  America" — for  we  counted  tive  substantial  and  artistic 
bridges  which  span  the  three  rivers  running  through  the  city,  while 
the  waters  of  the  sea  penetrate  to  other  portions. 

Speeding  through  the  streets  gave  us  the  impression  of  looking  into 
a  kaleidoscope  where  the  brightly  colored  houses  changed  in  quiek 
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The  original  Opera  House,  or  Santa  Izabel  Theater,  which  was  >>uf It  by  n  Kreneli  architect  in  1*50,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  |m»,  and  rebuilt  by  the  municipality  in  USSÊ,  It  U  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
mi  !  has  a  sentían  capacity  for  l,ni)0  persons.  The  tall  p.ilui  trees  to  the  left  are  In  the  garden  of  the 
governor's  palaee. 

succession  in  form  and  hue.  Even  the  jail,  which  was  a  clean  pink 
in  color  and  spacious  in  extent,  looked  attractive.  The  churches 
were  of  handsome  architecture,  with  statues  of  saints  and  religious 
emblems  decorating  the  exteriors.  Many  of  the  more  pretentious 
residences  had  small  statues  ornamenting  the  corniees  and  entrances. 
These  houses  were  in  some  instances  built  of  fancy  tiling,  and  in  others 
the  walls  had  been  artistically  stenciled  and  the  portion  protected  by 
porches  beautifully  frescoed,  all  indicative  of  the  Latin  fondness  for 
art  and  decoration.  One  private  residence  we  passed  had  the  exterior 
walls  highly  ornamented  by  frescoes  of  classic  iigures,  cherubs,  and 
gracefully  intertwined  wreaths  of  flowers.    This,  we  were  told,  was 
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the  homo  of  a  prominent  architect.  At  intervals  we  passed  parks 
filled  with  tropical  trees  and  flowers.  The  "Natal"  tree  particularly 
caught  our  fancy,  for  it  was  covered  with  beautiful  flowers  of  a  soft 
red  and  gold  mingled  ami  at  a  distance  looked  like  an  immense  rose 
bush  in  full  bloom.  Great  "Royal"  palms,  mango  trees,  cocoa 
palms,  and  bamboos  abounded,  while  the  "jaca"  yielded  a  fruit  the 
seeds  of  which  furnished  a  most  palatable  food. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  city  sights  and  customs  that  from  our 
northern  viewpoint  seemed  strange  ami  primitive  met  us  on  every 
hand.  An  occasional  wine  peddler  would  pass  us  having  two  small 
kegs,  holding  probably  6  or  8  gallons  each,  strapped  one  on  each  side 
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The  three  rivers  flowing  through  the  cfly.  spanned  by  numerous  artistic  bridges,  have  given  il  the 
title  of  "The  Venire  of  South  Ameri<-a."  The  finest  fresh-water  fish  are  fourni  in  the  market  of 
I'ertiumbiiro,  while  lishermen  in  lhe  liarhor  frequently  liave  I  he  pleasure  of  landing  an  enormous 
shark . 


of  a  small  pony.  This  wine  he  peddled  from  house  to  house,  drawing 
the  quantity  desired  from  the  kegs  for  each  customer.  Again,  we 
met  a  train  of  horses  loaded  with  charcoal,  f>  or  8  large  sacks  being 
loaded  on  each  horse  with  an  occasional  rider  thrown  in  to  add  to 
the  load.  Again,  pack  trains  were  bringing  in  sugar,  packages  of 
tobacco,  great  bundles  of  sugar  cane,  baskets  of  coconuts,  etc.  We 
noticed  coconuts  in  their  green  state  being  sold  on  the  streets,  the 
ends  skillfully  cut  oiT  by  the  peddler  with  his  sharp  machete,  and  the 
warm  sweet  juice  quaffed  with  great  gusto  by  the  purchasers. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  we  passed  extensive  rice  fields  In  the 
lower  and  more  swampy  sections,  and  learned  that  this  was  one  of 
the  important  products  of  the  country.    Cotton,  too,  we  found  was 
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being  cultivated  here,  ami  later  saw  numerous  bales  being  loaded  on 
a  ship  in  the  harbor.  The  making  of  sugar,  however,  is  the  principal 
industry  and  is  the  product  which  forms  the  principal  export  of  the 
State. 

The  number  of  goats  wo  saw  was  surprising,  and  we  were  informed 
that  these  are  the  chief  sources  of  the  city's  milk  supply,  as  cows  do 
not  seem  to  thrive  or  are  too  expensive  in  Pernambuco. 

Upon  our  return  to  the  business  section  of  the  city  we  stopped  at 
the  market  house,  a  large  building  well  suited  to  its  purpose  and 
conveniently  located  in  an  open  square  near  the  center  of  the  city. 
Here  were  hundreds  of  small  booths  or  stalls,  miniature  stores, 
grouped  in  sections  according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods  kept  for  sale. 
In  one  section  were  shops  which  exhibited  almost  every  article  of 
wearing  apparel,  useful  and  ornamental,  from  jewelry  and  millinery 
to  boots  and  shoes,  while  others  sold  dry  goods,  groceries,  and  hard- 
ware. In  other  sections  were  found  stalls  selling  all  varieties  of 
native  fruits,  among  them  being  noted  the  watermelon  as  a  familiar 
friend.  Others  had  fresh  meats  and  fish.  Here,  too,  we  first  noted 
for  sale  mandioca  Hour,  the  staple  which  furnishes  their  staif  of  life 
as  a  substitute  for  wheat  flour. 

While  waiting  on  the  dock  for  the  tender  to  take  us  out  to  the  ship 
scores  of  little  raft-like  boats  or  catamarans  sailed  by.  These  were 
what  the  natives  call  "xangadas."  They  are  made  of  three  or  four 
thick  planks  of  a  very  light  wood  lashed  together  with  ropes  and 
with  a  three-cornered  or  mutton-chop  sail  skim  lightly  through  the 
water  which  splashes  over  the  craft  and  the  feet  of  the  occupant  with 
every  wave  encountered.  These,  we  were  told,  are  the  fishing  boats 
in  general  use,  and  we  saw  some  of  them  several  miles  from  shore. 
While  the  occupants  of  these  sailing  crafts  can  not  avoid  a  little 
dampness,  they  have  at  least  the  eonsolation  of  knowing  that  the 
boat  will  not  capsize  or  sink  and  that  they  will  not  have  to  waste 
any  energy  in  bailing  out  the  water. 

The  harbor  of  Pernambuco  is  a  fine  one,  and  while  something  like 
§8,000,000  has  been  spent  on  its  improvement  the  work  is  still  going 
on.  As  we  entered,  an  immense  derrick  was  depositing  great  stones 
on  the  uncompleted  sea  wall  which  is  partially  formed  by  the  natural 
reef. 

Upon  our  return  to  the  Blutchcrwc  found  that  one  of  the  products 
of  Pernambuco  Harbor  had  been  caught  by  Mr.  Kickard,  assisted  by 
several  of  the  sailors.  He  had  been  fishing  from  the  side  of  the  vessel 
and  when  he  got  the  gentle  little  nibble  it  took  four  able-bodied  men 

r^  ™ 

to  land  the  nibbler.  It  was  a  shark  measuring  10  feet  4  inches  in 
length,  and  when  cut  open,  among  the  weird  contents  of  his  digestive 
apparatus  was  found  a  man's  tan  shoe  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
Speculation  as  to  whether  the  owner  of  the  shoe  was  attached  to  it 
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when  the  shark  swallowed  the  dainty  morsel  was  indulged  in.  hut 
since  the  foot  was  absent,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  the  shark  could 
have  digested  the  foot  from  out  of  the  shoe,  we  eoneluded  that  the 
owner  was  still  alive  and  not  yet  "  food  for  fishes." 

The  prevailing,  if  not  universal,  opinion  among  those  who  have 
never  visited  the  Tropies  is  that  the  heat  encountered  is  almost 
unbearahle.  The  writer  expected  the  worst  and  never  having  seen  a 
daily  record  of  thermometrieal  readings  on  such  a  tour  published, 
determined  to  jot  down  such  readings  taken  at  varying  intervals 
during  each  day  of  the  entire  trip.  The  writer's  own  record  was  sub- 
sequently verified  and  added  to  by  comparison  with  that  kept  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Wills,  of  Vandalia,  Illinois,  an  earnest  student  of  meteor- 
ology, who  was  taking  this  tour  for  the  special  purpose  of  studying 
atmospheric  conditions  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  We  had  now 
been  out  from  Xew  York  two  weeks,  crossed  the  Equator,  and  were 
between  7°  and  8°  south  of  it  and  the  following  is  the  daily  record: 


At  «cu:  i  At  -ca: 

Jan.  21 —  Jan.  29- 

7  a.  m   57°  I  «  a.  ra   7Í»3 

12  m   tí(»°  Ha.  ra   80° 

9  p.  ra  62°  ¡  6  p.  ra   80° 

Jan.  22—  Jan.  30— 

5  a.  m   63°  7  a.  ra   78° 

1  p.  ra   70°  12  ra   8LÜ 

8  p.  ra   72°  5  p.  m   80° 

Jan.  23—  At  pea  (crossing  Equator): 

7  a.  ra                                 79°  Jan.  31— 

12  m   78°  (iam   79° 

10  p.  m   78°  i  12  ra   82° 

Jan.  24—        *  tí  p.  ni   80° 

6  a.  m                                 77°  At  sea: 

1  p.  m                             79°  Feb.  1— 

11  p.  ra   7ü°  7  a.  ra   81° 

Jan.  25—  •  12  ni   «Io 

9  a.  m                                 79°  Feb.  2— 

2p.  m   80°  tía.  m   80° 

At  Trinidad:  9  a.  m   82a 

Jan.  2lî—  12  ra   84° 

6  a.  in   80°  3  p.  m   81° 

5  p.  m   84°  6  p.  m   78* 

Jan.  27 —  At  Pernambuco: 

tía.  ra                                 76°  |        Feb.  3— 

12  m   80a  tía.  m   84° 

At  sea:  3  p.  m   86° 

Jan.  28  -  «  p.  ra   82° 

6  a.  ra                                 79°  I 

12  m                                   82°  i 

9  p.  m                                 82°  i 

These  readings  were  taken  from  the  ship's  Fahrenheit  thermometers 
on  the  promenade  deck,  there  being  one  on  each  side  of  the  vessel. 
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The  reading  in  each  instance  was  taken  on  the  shady  side.  The  writer 
had  taken  a  thoroughly  tested  combination  Fahrenheit  and  Centi- 
grade thermometer  for  his  own  use  and  this  was  hung  in  his  cabin  in 
order  to  keep  a  record  of  the  temperature  each  night  upon  retiring — 
usually  between  11  and  1 1  .M)  o'clock.  This  record,  beginning  Jan- 
uary 21  and  continuing  through  February  3  is  as  follows  00°.  74°, 70°, 
7S°*  78°,  (at  anchor  in  Port  of  Spain  )  S«V\  S2°,  78°,  N0°,  80°,  81°,  S Io, 
80°,  81°.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  highest  temperature  experienced 
so  far  was  at  Trinidad,  while  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Port  of  Spain, 
and  this  was  but  80°  in  the  cabin,  an  eleetric  fan  supplying  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  usual  sea  breeze.  The  writer's  recollection  of  July  ' 
weather  in  Washington  when  the  thermometer  persisted  in  register- 
ing above  100°  in  the  shade  every  day  for  something  like  two  weeks 
caused  almost  a  shivery  sensation  when  noting  this  comparative 
frigidity  of  the  Tropics.  Be  it  remembered,  too,  that  January  ami 
February  are  summer  months  in  these  regions. 

SANTOS  AND  SAO  PAULO. 

On  the  morning  of  February  7  we  readied  the  dock  at  Santos,  the 
port  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  here,  after  an  early  breakfast,  at  N.15  we  found 
a  special  train  awaiting  us,  almost  at  the  vessel  s  side,  prepared  to  take 
us  to  the  capital  city  of  the  greatest  coffee  State  not  only  of  Brazil  but 
of  the  entire  world. 

The  harbor  and  port  facilities  of  Santos  are  superb  and  a  credit  to 
the  entire  country.  Communication  with  the  sea  is  afforded  by  means 
of  three  large  channels,  one  of  which  is  10  kilometers  long  and  315 
meters  wide  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  enable  the  largest  ocean  steamers 
to  come  to  the  docks.  These  improvements  were  begun  in  1888  and 
were  recently  completed  by  the  Docas  de  Santos  Co..  which  was  formed 
in  1892.  The  wharf  opposite  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway  is  4,427  meters 
long  and  a  wide  space  along  its  length  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
company  with  its  enormous  warehouses,  cranes,  and  three  railway 
tracks  on  which  run  the  cars  of  the  different  systems.  When  the  fact 
that  1 .000  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  over  1 .000,000,  load  ami  unload 
here  annually  is  stated  some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  importance  of 
Santos  as  a  port.  The  great  staple  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  which  is 
exported  through  this  port  is,  of  course,  coffee.  More  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  world  s  supply  comes  from  this  State  alone.  Statistics  of  its 
agricultural  department  show  that  in  1905  there  were  0SS.S45, 4  lOcoffee 
trees  under  cultivation  and  that  of  the  estimated  4,585,000  acres  of 
land  adapted  to  such  culture  not  one-half  has  been  utilized.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  of  the  450.000  laborers  of  the  State  420.000 
are  engaged  in  the  production  and  transportation  of  coffee.  The 
annual  yield  is  all  the  way  from  7,000,000  to  14,000,000  sacks — a  fair 
average  being  probably  about  10,000,000.    The  location  and  climatic 
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conditions  of  this  great  State  are  such  that  it  is  claimed  that  it  can 
supply  the  world's  demand  for  good  cofîee  cheaper  than  can  any  other 
section  of  the  globe.  Largely  to  this  industry  may  be  attributed  the 
fact  that  of  the  20  States  of  Brazil,  Sao  Paulo,  while  only  ninth  in  point 
of  area,  is  second  in  population  and  first  in  wealth. 

A  population  of  over  72,000  is  claimed  for  the  municipal  district  of 
Santos,  while  the  city  proper  has  about  30,000.  Its  streets,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  older  ones,  are  wide  and  straight,  well  paved, 
and  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity.  Among  its  notable  public  institu- 
tions are  12  public  schools,  two  advanced  educational  institutions, 


CHACA  KA  Po  CARVALHO,  SAO  PAULO,  UKAZIL. 

filia  picture  of  one  of  the  many  fine  mansion*  fourni  in  Sao  Caula  flvw  an  blm  of  the  urrhitrelurf  ait«l 
on  virunment  of  Oto  home>  oí  the  wpültliv  ciliton*  of  tlii-.  ra|ii'll>  growing  i  •  i  t  y .  I.-Vnii  re>i«len<fs  wen 
ere«te»|  in  the  <ity  within  12  monOis,  Itorause  of  their  spirit  of  enterprise  ami  enerpy  the  CBtlliStUH 
are  tulle*!  "The  \ Silken  of  South  A  merle». " 


an  asylum  for  destitute  children,  a  commercial  college,  a  good  hospital, 
several  good  hotels  and  restaurants,  and  many  beautiful  churches. 
The  residential  section  is  very  attractive  with  its  artistic  homes  in 
typically  tropical  rolor  effects,  and  a  short  ride  overa  narrow-gauge 
railway  takes  the  visitor  to  Guarujá,  a  beautiful  little  seaside  n^ort. 

Santos  is  noteworthy  as  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  instances  of 
transformation  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  that  has  been  known  in 
the  history  of  South  American  cities.  For  many  years  it  was  known 
and  dreaded  as  the  terrible  "yellow-fever  port."  When  the  great 
system  of  docks  was  instituted  it  became  necessary  to  fill  in  the  swamp 
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region  of  the  water  front,  and  thus  was  started  the  destruction  of 
the  mosquito-bree» ling  area.  This,  supplemented  by  a  thorough 
drainage  system  and  the  institution  of  a  fine  system  of  water  supply 
together  wit  h  governmental  regulations  as  to  sanitation  and  continued 
warfare  on  the  mosquito,  has  completely  eradicated  yellow  fever  ami 
made  the  city  almost  as  healthy  as  a  mountain  village. 

The  Sao  Paulo  Railway  Co. 'a  line,  double  tracked  from  Santos  to 
the  capital,  is  unique  and  its  equipment  unexcelled.  Its  cars  are  new 
and  kept  scrupulously  clean.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the.  special 
train  reserved  for  the  tourists  but  of  the  engines,  cars,  stations,  and 
equipments  we  passed  on  our  journey.  The  locomotives  looked  as 
bright  and  clean  as  new  automobiles.  We  were  told  that  under  the 
charter  granted  the  company  only  a  certain  per  cent  on  the  capital 
invested  could  be  used  as  dividends  and  that  the  excess  in  earnings 


THE  MUSEUM  OF  IPYRANGA,  SAO  PAULO,  BRAZIL. 

It  marks  lhe  site  of  the  derlaration  of  freedom  from  Portugu»*»'  rule,  whirh  was  followed  l>y  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Empire.    The  building  is  remarkable  for  IU  site  and  imposing  un  hitecture. 


reverts  to  the  Government.  The  company  therefore  devotes  a  large 
portion  of  its  earnings  to  improving  and  maintaining  its  fine  equip- 
ment, and  in  this  respect  the  road  is  unexcelled  by  the  finest  in  the 
United  States. 

The  journey  up  the  mountains  was  chiefly  by  cable,  ami  in  some 
places  the  grades  were  unusually  steep.  We  passed  tli rough  no  less 
than  13  tunnels,  none  of  which,  however,  was  very  long.  The  natural 
scenery  was  a  revelation  and  in  many  instances  almost  startling  as  the 
train  wound  its  way  along  the  side  and  almost  on  the  edge  of  great 
mountain  clilfs,  while  hundreds  of  feet  below  could  be  seen  an  occa- 
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sional  little  village  nestling  in  a  valley,  snugly  protected  by  the  sur- 
rounding peaks.  Here,  too,  we  first  saw  an  illustration  of  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  in  the  form  of  hundreds  of  stone  or 
cement  conduits  which  gathered  and  concentrated  the  mountain 
torrents  and  waterfalls  and  by  means  of  huge  pipes  furnished  power 
for  light,  transportation,  and  other  industries  of  the  towns  along 
the  route. 

A  little  less  than  three  hours  brought  us  to  the  great  station  at 
Sao  Paulo,  and  here  the  many  fine  automobiles  and  the  beautiful 
park  opposite  the  station  showed  us  that  we  had  arrived  at  a  large, 
modern  city. 

Sao  Paulo  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  first  mass  was  cele- 
brated there  January  25,  1554,  the  feast  of  St.  Paul's  conversion. 
The  little  village  was  the  location  of  the  first  establishment  for  the 
education  of  children  in  the  colony  which  was  then  known  as  the 
Portuguese  captaincy  of  Sao  Vicente  ami  which  later  became  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo.  In  1815  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  became  the 
capital  of  the  Province  of  the  same  name  and  has  remained  so  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil. 

The  central  and  oldest  part  of  the  city  lies  on  the  northern  slope 
of  a  hill  the  front  of  which  is  bordered  by  a  small  river  on  one  side 
and  a  brook  on  the  other.  Beyond  the  plains  bordered  by  these 
streams  the  gr >und  inclines  gradually  northwards  to  the  Cantareira 
Mountains  and  to  the  south  to  the  range  of  mountains  known  as  the 
Serra  do  Mar.  The  municipal  district  lias  the  peculiar  distinction  of 
being  located  in  both  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones-  for  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn  passes  through  it.  Extreme  tropical  conditions, 
however,  prevail  only  in  the  very  narrow  strip  of  the  State  of  Sao 
Paul  »  which  extends  along  the  coast.  The  Serro  do  Mar  range  of 
mountains,  about  3,000  feet  in  height,  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  a  few 
miles  inward  and  forms  the  approach  to  a  lofty  table-land  which  ex- 
tends throughout  most  of  the  interior  of  the  State.  The  altitude  thus 
modifies  the  effect  _>f  the  latitude,  and  the  climate  is  ven- pleasant  the 
year  round,  the  distribution  of  the  seasons,  according  to  months, 
being  as  fallows: 

Summer  I>erember,  January,  February. 

Autumn  March,  April,  May. 

Winter  June,  July,  Aunust. 

Spring  September,  October ,  November. 

The  warmest  month  is  January,  with  an  average  temperature  of 
24.7°  C.  (76.40°  F.)  on  the  coast  (Santos),  and  21.4°  C.  (70.52°  F.)  at 
the  city  of  Sao  Pauh>.  June  is  the  coldest  month,  the  mean  tem- 
perature being  18.6°C  (65.48°  F.)  at  Santos  and  14.7°  C.  (58.46°  F.) 
at  Sao  Paulo.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  the  country  is 
frequently  covered 'with  a  hoar  frost,  and  the  mercury  s  «met  inn's  falls 
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below  the  freezing  point.  Kain  falls  more  frequently  in  summer 
than  in  the  other  seasons,  while  the  winter  ilays  arc  generally  elear 
and  dry. 

A  trolley  ride  through  the  principal  sections  of  the  city  was  the 
first  feature  of  our  brief  stay  in  the  city,  and  the  general  comment 
among  the  tourists  indicated  that  all  were  impressed  with  the  general 
air  of  prosperity  arid  activity.  We  saw  more  now  buildings  being 
eroded  and  the  older  ones  in  better  state  of  repair,  the  streets  cleaner 
and  better  paved,  and  more  evidences  of  enterprise  and  industry 
than  we  had  expeeted  in  even  this  city  of  400,000  people.  The 
brevity  of  our  stay — broken  by  an  elaborate  luncheon  served  at  the 


POWER  ANO  LIGHTING  PLANT  OF  SÃO  PAl'LO,  BRAZIL. 

This  power  station  is  near  the  historic  city  of  PamahylKt.  XI  kilometers  from  the  eity  of  São  Paulo. 
The  rapids  of  the  Tiete  Kiver  furnish  I  tie  eleeirie  supply  for  the  capital.  In  a  distance  of  less  than 
half  a  mile  there  is  a  fall  of  :u  feet,  umi  the  Sao  I'ftUlO  Tramway,  Ught  <fc  I'ower  t'o.  has  built 
lurw  reservoirs  by  means  of  which  electric  generators  are  worked,  ami  thus  ihe  power  for  the 
electric  cur  system  as  well  as  for  the  liKhiiiiK  of  the  city  is  very  economically  secured. 

Sportsmen's  Hotel-  prevented  close  inspection  of  the  many  beau- 
tiful public  buildings  we  passed  in  our  two  trolley  rides.  The  party 
was  enabled  to  rest  for  the  first  time  at  the  fine  ami  spacious  Antarctic 
Park.  A  short  stroll  through  the  walks  fringed  by  splendid  llowers 
and  tropical  trees  ami  the  cooling  drinks  served  at  the  stands  re- 
freshed the  wean*  ones.  The  next  stop  was  at  the  recently  com- 
pleted magnificent  Municipal  Theater.  This  building,  in  size, 
architectural  beauty,  and  artistic  finish  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
theater  in  the  United  States.  With  its  approaches  it  covers  a  space 
as  large  as  three  city  blocks  and  crowns  a  small  hill  in  the  center  of 
the  city,  its  setting  being  in  a  beautiful  plaza  with  spacious  driveways 
leading  to  the  entrance. 
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There  are  something  over  620  streets,  avenues,  and  squares  in  Sao 
Paulo,  and  the  many  palatial  residences  and  fino  public  buildings  \vc 
passed  were  a  revelation  to  those  of  our  party  who  knew  but  little  of 
the  second  city  of  Brazil.  The  newer  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved 
and  the  artistic  finish  of  the  residences,  built  of  brick  with  outer  lay- 
ers of  stucco,  in  color  and  design,  lent  an  interest  and  a  variety  to  the 
architecture  which  the  cities  of  the  United  States  lack.  Among  these 
residences  are  some  that  cost  over  S  100,000  in  gold.  The  rapidity 
with  which  this  section  of  the  city  is  building  up  is  remarkable,  for  we 
were  told  that  no  less  than  1 ,500  fine  residences  were  built  during  the 
past  year.  As  a  desirable  place  of  residence  Sao  Paulo  is  not  excelled 
by  any  city  on  the  continent,  not  only  because  of  its  delightful  climate 
and  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings,  but  also  because  of  its  healthf ill- 
ness. Its  water  supply,  in  point  of  purity,  rivals  any  in  the  world, 
and  an  excellent  sewerage  system  and  careful  house-to-house  sanitary 
inspection  have  made  it  an  ideal  health  resort. 

Among  the  public  buildings  of  special  note  are  the  splendid  station 
of  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway,  the  Government  ollice  buildings,  the  agri- 
cultural department's  building,  the  courthouse,  post  oilice,  normal 
school,  the  model  schools  of  Luz  and  Braz,  congressional  building, 
public  library,  law  university,  Polytechnic  School,  Hospital  of  Mis- 
ericordia, Pasteur  Institute,  and  most  beautiful  of  all,  the  Y  piranga 
Monument.  This  is  a  magnificent  building,  a  memorial  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Brazil,  with  a  fine  open  plaza  and  wide  drives  fringed 
with  great  beds  of  tropical  flowers  leading  up  to  the  main  entrance. 
This  building  houses  a  fine  museum,  rich  in  collections  of  specimens 
of  the  mammals,  reptiles,  and  insects  of  the  country.  Many  cases 
were  filled  with  collections  of  stone  implements,  pottery,  weapons,  etc., 
of  the  ancient  peoples  that  some  archaeologists  claim  had  founded 
a  civilization  in  Brazil  antedating  that  of  the  Incas  of  Peru.  The 
time  given  us  was  too  brief  for  more  than  a  cursory  glance  at  these 
archaeological  treasures.  In  other  rooms  were  fourni  cases  of  shells, 
butterflies,  moths,  etc.,  and  the  finest  collection  of  mounted  specimens 
of  indigenous  monkeys  to  be  seen  in  South  America.  All  these  attrac- 
tions made  us  leave  this  instructive  place  with  regret  and  the  hope  of 
being  given  another  opportunity  on  some  future  voyage  of  revisiting 
the  Monumento  do  Y  piranga. 

The  educational  facilities  ottered  by  the  schools  and  colleges  of  this 
city  are  exceptional.  No  finer  training  school  for  teachers  Is  to  be 
found  in  South  America  than  the  normal  school  in  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  which  no  expense  was  spared.  McKenzie  College,  which 
was  founded  in  1<SS<>,  is  a  splendid  institution  for  both  boys  and  girls, 
while  a  polytechnic  institute  with  thoroughly  organized  engineering, 
architectural,  and  agricultural  courses,  completes  the  education  of 
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the  young  men  along  practical  linos.  All  these  educational  advan- 
tages add  to  the  attraction  of  the  city  as  a  center  of  culture  and 
refinement  and  are  instrumental  in  its  rapid  growth. 

As  an  instance  of  the  use  of  water  power  in  the  State  it  may  he  of 
interest  to  mention  that  the  Sao  Paulo  Tramway,  Light  &  Power  Co., 
a  corporation  formed  by  United  States  and  Canadian  capitalists,  has 
its  power  station  at  a  distance  of  33  kilometers  from  the  city,  and  that 
several  rapids  on  the  Ticte  Hiver  furnish  the  electric  power  for  the 
street  railway  system  and  the  lighting  of  Sao  Paulo. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  afternoon  trolley  excursion  the  party 
returned  to  the  station  where  the  special  train  was  in  waiting  to 
return  to  Santos.  The  wonderful  mountain  scenery  which  had  been 
viewed  in  the  height  sunlight  of  the  morning  now  unrolled  before  us 
in  the  gradually  deepening  shades  of  the  late  afternoon  and  the  return 
journey  was  cool  ami  enjoyable  after  the  strenuous  sight  seeing  of 
the  day. 

The  following  day  was  spent  by  the  tourists  in  .Santos,  each  being 
left  to  his  own  liking,  and  at  5  p.  m.  the  Win  dur  slowly  steamed  out 
of  the  harbor,  the  varying  shades  of  green  of  the  near-by  hills  and 
more  distant  mountains  forming  a  heautiful  background  for  the  pic- 
turesque and  multicolored  city.  Many  of  the  ships  we  passed  ran  up 
their  German  Hags  in  salute  of  our  vessel,  one  large  German  steamer 
signaling:  "We  wish  you  bon  voyage,"  the  Bluechers  fluttering 
answer  being  "We  thank  you,"  and  once  more  we  were  out  in  the 
Atlantic  and  headed  for  Buenos  Aires. 


EIGHTEENTH  CONGRESS 
OF  AMERICANISTS'  /.  7  /. 


THIRTY-sovon  years  ago  a  number  of  kindred  spirits  whose 
studies  led  them  in  the  direction  of  the  New  World  met  at 
Nancy  in  France  under  the  presidency  of  the  Enron  do 
Du  mast.  They  formed  the  first  International  ^Congress  of 
Americanists,  men  devoted  to  the  study  of  America  under  various 
aspects.  From  then  until  1895  the  congress  convened  every  two 
years  in  some  city  of  Europe. 
Thus,  after  Nancy,  where 
one  of  the  leading  spirits  was 
the  late  M.  Adam,  Luxem- 
burg, Brussels,  M  a  d  rid , 
Copenhagen,  Turin,  Berlin, 
Paris,  Huelva,  and  Stock- 
holm offered  hospitality  to 
'  the  Americansists. 

At  the  Congress  of  Huelva, 
held  in  1892  with  great  éclat 
to  commemorate  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  an  invi- 
tation was  sent  from  the 
United  States  to  break  the 
record  and  meet  in  Chicago 
on  the  occasion  of  the  great 
exposition  in  1893. 

The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted, but  the  congress 
never  met  in  Chicago,  for 
what  reason  I  am  unable  to 
state. 

The  Huelva  Congress  was 
a  memorable  one.  It  was 
opened  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  venerable  convent  of  La 
Habida  by  the  prime  min- 
ister. Don  Antonio  Canovas  del  Castillo,  closing  in  the  Hotel  Colon  at 
Huelva,  in  the  presence  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Regent,  Maria 
Christina.  Many  and  illustrious  were  the  names  found  on  the  roster 
of  that  congress.     Dom  Pedro,  ex-emperor  of  Brazil:  Baron  Norden- 
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skjolt,  the  arctic  explorer  :  Jules  Verne,  so  famous  for  his  wonderful 
stories;  Emilio  Castelar,  ex-president  of  the  Spanish  Republie;  the 
Duke  de  Loubat,  that  constant  patron  of  Americanist  studies; 
Dimitrios  Bikelas,  so  well  known  for  his  educational  work  in  (îreece; 
Jules  Oppert,  the  Assyriologist,  were  among  the  members,  though 
not  all  could  be  present. 

Dom  Pedro  died  before  the  opening  of  the  congress.  All  the  others 
I  have  mentioned  have  passed  away,  except  the  venerable  Duke  dc 
Loubat,  whom  we  still  have  with  us. 

Two  years  after  the  Huelva  Congress  that  of  Stockholm  was  con- 
vened, graced  by  the  presence  of  King  Oscar  of  Sweden.  The  con- 
gress now  departed  from  its  traditions,  and  the  following  year,  in  1895, 
crossed  the  Atlantic  for  the  first  time,  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 
After  this  there  was  a  break  and  five  years  passed  before  another 
congress  was  held.  It  met  in  Paris  in  1900.  A  new  constitution  was 
drawn  up,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  meeting  should  continue  to 
take  place  every  two  years,  alternating  henceforth  between  America 
and  Europe,  but  never  to  continue  twice  in  succession  in  the  same 
country. 

The  object  of  the  International  Congress  of  Americanists,  as  defined 
by  the  constitution  of  Paris,  is  the  historic  and  scientific  study  of  the^ 
two  Americas  and  their  inhabitants. 

The  next  congress  was  convened  in  New  York  in  1002  in  the 
Museum  of  National  History.  Two  years  later  it  was  opened  at 
Stuttgart  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Wurttemberg  in  person.  Among 
its  distinguished  members  the  most  illustrious,  on  account  of  her 
position,  was  that  great  American  traveler,  Teresa,  Princess  of  Bavaria, 
daughter  of  the  Prince  Regent  Luitpold. 

Two  years  later  the  Americanists  crossetl  the  ocean  again  to  hold 
a  delightful  session  in  the  quaint  city  of  Quebec,  under  the  auspices 
of  Laval  University,  and  for  the  first  time  under  the  British  flag. 

The  next  congress  was  held  at  Vienna,  to  which  invitations  came 
from  two  American  countries,  Argentina  and  Mexico.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  both  these  countries  were  to  celebrate  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  their  independence,  the  congress  decided  to  depart  from  its 
usual  custom,  to  accept  both  invitations,  and  to  divide  the  seventeenth 
congress  into  two  sessions.  The  first  was  held  in  May,  1010,  at 
Buenos  Aires,  and  the  second  in  Spetember  of  the  same  year  in 
Mexico.  On  this  occasion  the  invitation  was  accepted  of  the  Royal 
Anthropological  Institute  to  hold  the  following  session  in  London. 

The  Eighteenth  International  Congress  has  just  passed  into  history, 
leaving  a  delightful  memory  with  all  those  present. 

On  May  27  the  congress  was  opened  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  that 
splendid  edifice  erected  in  1S.S7  to  commemorate  the  golden  jubilee 
of  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  seat  of  the  University  of  London. 
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The  Peruvian  scholar,  Sir  ('lemon t s  R.  Markham.  K.  ('.  B.,  F.  R.  S.. 
was  the  president  of  the  congress. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  works  of  Sir  Clements  on  Peru,  published 
independently  or  in  conjunction  with  the  Ilakluyt  Society.  Kipe  in 
years,  for  he  is  an  octogenarian,  the  venerable  scholar  has  lost  nothing 
of  his  interest  in  the  New  World,  and  we  all  look  up  to  him  with 


THE  IMPERIAL  INSTITUTE  AT  LONDON. 

Wlwrv  tli*-  congress  was  o[m>im'<I  on  May  -'7.  1912,  This  Bdiflre  was  buill  in  KS7  to 
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of  Ix>n<lon. 

veneration  and  with  a  grateful  heart.  It  will  always  be  a  pleasant 
memory  for  the  writer  to  see  in  imagination  the  venerable  ligure'of 
Sir  Clements  as  he  saw  him  on  a  subsequent  day,  seated  before  him, 
where  he  had  the  honor  of  presiding  at  the  section  of  colonial  history, 
together  with  Dr.  Pietschmann. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  recall  the  names  of  all  the  distinguished 
men  and  women  who  were  present  at  the  congress.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  from  Europe  came  delegates  representing  Austria.  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  Greece,  Hamburg,  Holland,  Italy,  Norway, 
Prussia,  Spain,  and  Sweden.  Sir  W.  Osier,  Bart.,  M.  D.,  so  well 
known  in  our  own  country,  represented  the  board  of  education  of 
Great  Britain.  From  distant  Australia  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Creed  repre- 
sented New  South  Wales.  America  sent  its  representatives  in  great 
numbers.  Lafone  Quevedo  and  Ambrosetti  from  Argentina,  Posnan- 
sky  from  Bolivia,  de  Oliveiva  Lima  and  Simoens  da  Silva  from 
Brazil,  the  great  bibliographer,  Medina,  from  ('hile,  Gutierrez  Ponce 
from  Colombia,  Peralta  from  Costa  Rica,  Bowman  from  Guatemala. 
Kelly  from  Honduras,  del  Paso  y  Troncoso,  Nicolas  Leon,  Martinez 
Hernandez,  Carneiro  de  Frontoura,  and  Pruneda  from  Mexico.  Navarro 
from  Panama,  Palma,  Tello  and  Velez  from  Peru,  Tijon  y  Caamaño 
from  Ecuador,  Avila  from  Salvador,  and  It  urbe  and  Davis  from 
Venezuela  were  the  representatives  from  Latin  America. 

British  Guiana,  British  Honduras,  and  the  Provinces  of  Quebec 
and  Ontario  had  also  their  representatives  at  the  congress.  The 
United  States  was  represented  by  Dr.  Hrdlicka,  of  the  Smithsonian; 
Miss  Alice  Fletcher,  of  Washington;  Dr.  MaeCurdy,  of  Yale;  Dr. 
Hewett,  director  of  the  American  School  of  Archaeology;  Dr.  Gordon, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Prof.  Saville,  of  Columbia;  and 
Dr.  Peabody,  of  Harvard. 

The  learned  institutions  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
America  that  were  represented  at  the  congress  are  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Names  like  those  of  the  Institut  de  France,  the  Friedrich 
Wilhelms  University  of  Berlin,  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  British  Museum,  the 
University  of  Christiania,  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St. 
Petersburg  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  selected  from 
Europe.  In  Argentina  four  institutions  were  represented,  including 
the  universities  of  La  Plata  and  Buenos  Aires.  Eight  learned  insti- 
tutions in  Brazil  sent  delegates,  and  other  Spanish  American  coun- 
tries were  likewise  represented.  From  the  United  States  came  dele- 
gates of  Columbia  University,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Yale, 
Leland  Stanford,  Harvard,  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  a 
considerable  number  of  other  institutions,  and  of  course  from  the 
Smithsonian,  that  was  represented  by  Dr.  Alés  Hrdliéka.  The  Pan 
American  Union  was  also  affiliated  with  the  congress. 

Among  the  distinguished  members  of  the  congress  must  be  men- 
tioned H.  R.  II.  Princess  Thérèse  of  Bavaria,  who,  at  the  last  moment, 
was  prevented  from  being  present,  and  the  Duke  de  Loubat,  who 
was  also  unable  to  attend  in  person. 
•UMfó-Bull.  1-12 — 6 
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Owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  papers,  it  became  necessary  to  divide 
the  session  into  the  sections  of  paUeo-anthropology,  physieal-anthro- 
pology,  linguistics,  ethnology  and  archa'ology.  general  ethnology,  and 
colonial  history. 

The  far  greater  numher  of  the  papers  belonged  to  the  section  of 
American  ethnology  and  archaeology,  the  majority  dealing  wit  h 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  South  America  following  in  point 
of  numl)ers.  In  the  paheo-anthropological  section  the  report  on 
ancient  man  in  South  America,  hy  Dr.  Ilrdlicka.  was  of  considerable 
importance.  Among  the  archaeological  papers.  J  note  "Some Central 
American  Calender  Problems."  by  Dr.  Walter  Lehmann;  "An  Un- 
published Inscription  from  Quiligua,"  by  Dr.  Gordon;  "The  Exca- 


TIIK  HRITISH  M»  SKI  M  AT  I.oNDoS,  WHERE  THE  DELEGATES  WERE  RECEIVED 

on  the  afternoon  of  May  29,  lho  Puke  of  N'orthumlierlnnd.  represent  Ine  the  trii«tee<¡.  received  (ho 
<*onjrres.s  at  the  British  Museum,  where  the  iiiftntwrs  m^iei  teil  the  valuable  manuscripts  and  col- 
lections representative  of  American  archieology.  In  ihe  evening'  the  con>.Te*s  was  entertained  at 
a  rp<Tptic)ii  at  the  Natural  History  Museum.  South  Kensington. 

vations  of  the  School  of  American  Archadogy  at  Quirigua,  Guate* 
mala."'  by  Dr.  Hewett;  and  "Report  on  the  Berlin  Expedition  to 
Colombia  ami  Ecuador,"  by  Dr.  Stoepel.  Jon k beer  L.  C.  van  Pan- 
buys  added  his  quota  of  information  in  a  paper  on  "Recent  Discov- 
eries in  Dutch  Guiana." 

To  the  historian  and  the  man  of  letters  one  of  the  most  important 
events  of  the  congress  was  the  announcement  in  the  section  of  colonial 
history  by  the  distinguished  Mexicanist,  Mrs.  Zelia  Nut t «II,  of  a  re- 
cent discovery  made  by  her  in  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  of  Madrid. 
Students  of  Mexican  history  and  of  Spanish  literature  had  thus  far 
sought  in  vain  for  the  fifteenth-century  manuscript  of  Cervantes 
Salazar,  which  was  practically  given  up  as  lost.    The  manuscript 
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contains  a  history  of  Mexico.  A  separate  paper  would  bo  required 
to  do  justice  to  tliis  important  discover}'.  Before  the  announeement 
was  made  publicly,  the  writer  of  this  article  spent  several  hours  with 
Mi-s.  Xuttall  in  the.  British  Museum,  comparing  notes  and  verifying 
data,  until  no  doubt  remained  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  manu- 
script. The  importance  of  the  discovery  can  best  be  appreciated 
bv  those  who  have  devoted  some  attention  to  the  earlv  days  of  the 
University  of  Mexico,  when  the  distinguished  pupil  of  the  great 
Alonso  do  Vera  Cruz  flourished  as  one  of  its  most  brilliant  professors. 
I  trust  that  on  some  other  occasion,  I  shall  be  able  to  return  to  this 
subject. 

Of  paramount  interest  was  also  an  article  of  Dr.  Pietschmann,  of 
(iõttingen,  on  an  old  manuscript  of  1613,  made  by  a  Peruvian  Indian, 


KINO'S  PARADE,  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY. 

A  plpasaint  excursion  to  Cambridge  afforded  ttw  congres  an  Mtjovable  day  ut  this  old  seat  of  learn- 
ing. The  delegates  «en»  well  entertained  and  took  much  delight  iii  the  splendid  anthropo- 
logical exhibit  of  which  the  university  boa>t<. 

with  pen  sketches  of  a  rude  character  to  illustrate  tin*  treatment  of  the 
Indians  by  the  Spaniards.  It  was  intended  as  a  memorial  to  the 
King  of  Spain.  Dr.  Pietschmann  exhibited  the  illustrations  by 
means  of  the  stereopticon.  This  manuscript  was  discovered  in 
Copenhagen.  Sir  Clements  Markham  regards  it  as  one  of  the  most 
important  South  American  documents  ever  brought  to  light. 

Two  days  of  the  session  wen'  devoted  to  visiting  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  both  places  the  authorities  extended 
the  most  cordial  hospitality  to  the  Americanists,  who  thus  obtained 
every  opport unity  to  inspect  the  venerable  institutions,  each  one 
following  his  own  peculiar  bent.    The  anthropologist  might  revel 
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in  t ho  splendid  eraniologieal  collection  at  Cambridge,  and  the  archae- 
ologist find  delight  in  the  great  Maya  casts  made  under  the  direction 
of  Baron  Anatole  von  Ilugel.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  look  over  old 
books  bearing  on  America  in  the  Bodleian  with  a  man  like  the  great 
bibliographer,  José  Toribio  Medina,  to  gaze  on  the  precious  manu- 
scripts in  the  Cambridge  collection,  or  to  have  one's  attention  drawn 
to  points  of  interest  by  Lafone  Quevedo,  of  Argentina,  who  claims 
Cambridge  as  his  alma  mater.  Needless  to  state  that  the  lover  oí 
medieval  art  and  history  was  in  a  most  congenial  atmosphere  amid 
the  venerable  monuments  of  both  universities. 

Oxford  did  great  honor  to  the  Americanist  Congress,  by  eonfrrrin<r 
on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  the  degrees  honoris  cauxa  of  doctor  of 
science  on  two  of  our  members,  Dr.  Alfred  Maudslay,  of  London,  and 
Dr.  Franz  Boas,  of  Columbia  University. 

The  British  Museum  and  that  of  South  Kensington  also  honored  the 
congress  with  special  receptions. 

The  serious  work  of  the  congress  alternated  with  receptions  and 
banquets  at  night.  At  the  public  receptions,  like  that  at  the  home 
of  Sir  Richard  Martin,  the  Americanists  had  a  l>otter  opportunity 
of  meeting  old  friends  and  forming  new  acquaintances. 

The  banquet  to  the  gentlemen  by  the  president  in  the  banquet 
hall  of  the  Trocadero  was  a  memorable  alfair.  Characterized  bv  a 
formality  thoroughly  English,  it  was  at  the  same  time  informal  and 
delightful,  culminating  in  a  sentiment  of  cordial  brotherhood  when 
the  guests  joined  hands  at  the  song  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne."  A  number 
of  South  American  diplomatists  graced  the  occasion.  At  each  formal 
announcement  by  the  red-coated  toast  master  of  the  lord  mayor 
there  were  some  fine  outbursts  of  eloquence  in  various  languages. 
Never  did  the  beautiful  tongue  of  Castile  sound  grander  than  when  it 
sent  its  limpid  streams  from  the  lips  of  the  brilliant  Rafael  Altamira 
of  Madrid. 

Another  pleasant  affair  was  the  American  dinner  given  bv  the 
Lyceum  Club,  one  of  the  finest  women's  clubs  in  the  world,  to  the 
American  meml>ers  of  the  congress.  It  was  presided  over  by  Mrs. 
T.  P.  O'Connor,  wife  of  the  distinguished  Irish  member  of  Parliament. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  American  colony  was  present,  and  the 
American  consul  general,  Mr.  John  L.  Griffiths,  delivered  a  toast  that 
was  worth  listening  to,  one  of  the  best  after-dinner  speeches  I  have 
heard. 

The  social  features  of  the  congress  came  to  an  end  with  the  splendid 
reception  by  the  American  ambassador,  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  at  his 
palatial  residence,  Dorchester  House.  A  largo  numl>or  of  the  British 
aristocracy  were  present.    It  was  a  fitting  climax  to  the  exorcises  of 
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the  ten  days  that  the  Americanists  spent  in  the  capital  of  Great 
Britain. 

Dr.  Iírdliéka,  at  the  closing  session  of  the  congress,  presented  invi- 
tations from  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Anthropological  Society 
of  Washington,  the  George  Washington  University,  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  Georgetown  University,  and  other  institutions 
to  hold  the  next  session  in  1914  in  our  city.  A  similar  invitation  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Arthur  Posnansky  from  Bolivia,  the  Bolivian 
Government  making  the  oiler  of  defraying  the  traveling  expenses  of 
a  number  of  delegates.  After  some  discussion  both  invitations  were 
accepted.    Thus,  following  the  precedent  set  in  11)10,  the  congress 


THE  BODLEIAN  LIBRARY  AT  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY. 

Thp  i-ongrpss  ulso  spoilt  a  pleasant  day  visiting  the  H  as*  k*  hulls  of  Oxford  I'nlVPTSftV.  <>n  this 
omiítion  lhe  university  bestowed  honorary  tfegm*  of  I».  Sr.  upon  Dr.  Alfred  I*.  XfnU'M.iy,  of 
London ,  and  Or.  Franz  Boas,  of  Coltunbia  University. 

of  1914  will  meet  first  in  Washington  and  later  in  the  same  year  at 
La  Paz,  in  Bolivia. 

We  feel  confident  that  our  capital  city  will  do  full  honor  to  the 
International  Congress  of  Americanists. 

I  can  not  close  this  paper  without  a  word  on  the  inestimable  services 
rendered  to  the  congress  by  Miss  Adele  Breton,  the  well-known 
student  of  American  prehistoric  art.  This  devoted  lady  gave  up 
every  moment  of  her  time  to  the  work,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  lier 
elTorts  that  the  congress  of  London  became  the  success  it  was.  She 
acted  as  assistant  secretary  to  Mr.  F.  C.  A.  Sarg,  the  secretary  of  the 
Congress,  conducting  the  correspondence,  and  attending  to  the  most 
minute  details.  We  heard  from  all  nothing  but  words  of  the  sincerest 
praise  of  the  self-sacrificing  labor  of  Miss  Breton. 
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IIIE  inauguration  on  Sunday,  .June  Hi,  1912,  of  the  towers  on 
the  Cerro  de  San  Cristobal,  in  Lima  and  in  Itava.  near 


present  time. 

The  President,  accompanied  by  the  ministers  of  Government 
and  of  war,  the  chief  of  the  general  staff,  the  mayor  of  Lima,  and  a 
number  of  officials,  left  the  palace  on  horseback  at  3  o'clock,  and 
was  met  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  by  the  minister  and  the  director 
of  fomento  (promotion),  Dr.  Tamayo,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
mstallation  for  the  Government,  and  Mr.  Ilolmvang,  chief  engineer 
of  the  Telefunken  Co.  The  concourse  of  people  was  estimated 
to  number  more  than  3,000,  notwithstanding  all  but  a  favored  few 
had  to  walk  up  the  steep  hill.  Amon»;  them  were  senators,  members 
of  Congress,  diplomats  and  various  officials,  representatives  of  the 
press  and  private  citizens.  The  band  of  the  gendarmes  furnished 
the  music. 

The  President  and  those  taking  part  in  the  ceremonies  proceeded 
to  the  power  house  and  occupied  places  on  the  platform,  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the  occasion.  The  chief  engineer  of  the  Telefunken 
Co.,  Mr.  Karl  Ilolmvang,  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  recounted 
the  history  of  the  enterprise  from  its  inception.  Dr.  Tamayo  fol- 
lowed with  an  address  going  further  back  into  the  history  of  the 
original  wireless  telegraph  with  relay  stations  between  Lima  and 
Iquitos.  and  giving  elaborate  and  interesting  details  of  the  present 
work,  which  has  been  fortunate  in  having  been  completed  without 
accident,  as  he  said:  "  Jfo  mesta  Marinas  ni  cuesta  sangre." 

Dr.  E.  X.  de  Habieh,  director  of  fomento,  to  whose  faith  and  energy 
the  enterprise  owes  in  so  great  a  measure  its  daring  originality  and 
its  successful  termination,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  con- 
struction engineers  and  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  company,  and 
spoke  of  the  aid  of  Dr.  Ego-Aguirre  and  other  ministers  of  fomento, 
and  of  Dr.  Ovanguren,  former  minister  of  finance,  whose  friendship 
toward  the  project  proved  so  valuable  when  the  realization  of  the 
work  was  a  dream  of  the  future.  He  expressed  his  appreciation  of 
the  support  of  President  Leguia.  as  the  other  speakers  had  «Ione 


From  un  uri  li  le  in  The  \V«><t  ('oust  Uu'ler,  Lima,  Peru,  Juno  Hi,  P.M2. 
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before  him.  to  whose  advanced  ideas  and  belief  in  the  future  of  the 
country  Peru  owes  so  much. 


R.VDU  S  OF  COMMUNICATION  NOW  POSSIBLE  TIIUOl Cil  N K W  W1KKLKSS  INSTALLA- 
TIONS IN  I'ERU. 


With  t ho  openine  of  similarly  c<|iiippp<l  wtrolcss  stations  at  Lima  an»l  Iquitos,  ilirwt  communication 
has  now  liwii  established  ovrr  a  circuit  of  1,300  nulos.  Messrs  have  t*>en  sont  to  an<l  receive,!  from 
Minaos,  Km  il,  some  1.425  miles  from  Lima.  1 'amima  lias  also  rweive<l  rae^s  from  Lima,  but  then- 
is  no  station  on  the  Isthmus  sitlliciontly  powerful  to  n»ply. 

Tlie  President  responded  briefly,  expressing  his  gratification  at  the 
unqualified  success  of  the  great  work,  undertaken  without  precedent 
and  carried  through  to  the  present  happy  termination  without  mishap 
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or  failure  of  any  kind.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  quoted  an 
analogy  from  the  speech  of  Dr.  Habieh,  just  preceding,  saying: 

The  director  of  the  portion  ha.**  well  nid:  ''This  tower,  with  its  arms  opening  out 
as  a  cross  toward  the  cardinal  points  of  our  country,  is  a  monument  of  faith  and  a  sym- 
bol of  resurrection.  Our  sociological  evolution  will  reach  as  high  as  its  apex;  our 
growth  will  be  as  limitless  as  its  power. 

"Providence,  with  the  immensity  of  the  resources  which  it  has  provided  in  the  home 
of  the  Peruvian  people,  has  outlined  the  certain  destiny  and  decreed  the  approaching 
grandeur  of  the  nation.  We  need  only  faith,  constancy,  and  noble  efforts;  and  we 
shall  see  the  promise  fulfilled." 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  the  President  and  party  visited 
the  various  buildings  and  departments,  and  fully  inspected  the 
installation.  The  President  then  started  the  machinery  in  motion 
and  the  formal  inaugural  message  was  sent  at  5.05  p.  m.  to  the  prefect 
of  Loreto,  congratulating  the  people  upon  the  successful  termination 
of  the  work.  The  reply  was  received  at  5.17.  Further  messages 
were  sent  by  the  minister  of  fomento  to  the  prefect  and  by  Mayor 
Carmona,  of  Lima,  to  the  mayor  of  Iquitos. 

Passing  to  the  esplanade,  the  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  bronze  tablet 
exposed  to  view  the  following  inscription  (translated  from  the  original 
Spanish):  "This  station  was  inaugurated  in  the  year  MCMXII,  His 
Excellency  Augusto  B.  Leguia  being  President  of  the  Republic;  Dr. 
José  Manuel  Garcia,  Minister  of  Fomento;  Dr.  Edmundo  X.  de 
Ilabich,  Director  of  Fomento;  Dr.  A.  E.  Tamayo  and  K.  J.  Holvang, 
engineers  in  charge  of  construction. — The  Telefunken  Company, 
June.  1912." 

At  a  quarter  to  f>  the  party  started  on  the  return  journey. 

The  ceremony  in  Iquitos  was  fully  reported  by  wireless  telegram. 

The  America,  Iquitos,  Cahau  ¡unían,  and  Orellana  of  the  naval  con- 
tingent on  the  Amazon  station  carried  the  guests  of  the  inauguration 
ceremonies  to  I  taya,  making  repeated  voyages  for  the  purpose. 

The  ceremony  began  at  4  p.  m.,  with  speeches  by  the  engineer,  Mr. 
Walter,  delivering  the  work  to  the  Government,  and  of  the  acting 
prefect  acknowledging  the  completion  of  the  installation.  Then 
messages  were  exchanged  with  Lima,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  account  , 
and,  after  inspecting  the  plant,  the  party  returned  to  Iquitos,  where 
a  festival  was  held,  with  illuminations  and  a  concert  in  the  Plaza. 

Some  technical  details  of  the  plant  may  have  interest  for  the  reader. 
The  tower  is  a  triangular  structure,  resting  on  a  point,  or  rather,  a 
ball,  on  a  heavily  insulated  base.  It  is  106  meters  (34K  feet)  high 
and  stands  on  the  summit  of  San  Cristobal  Hill,  which  is  2S0  meters 
(919  feet)  above  Lima,  or  some  417  meters  (1,36S  feet)  above  the  sea. 
It  weighs  120  tons,  and  is  steadied  by  three  steel  cables  of  unequal 
length,  owing  to  the  topography  of  the  hilltop,  this  feature  presenting 
many  difficulties.    Owing  to  the  lack  of  ground,  it  was  necessary  to 
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surround  the  hill  by  closed  circuits  of  wire  on  low  poles,  to  remedy 
the  lack  of  natural  provision. 

The  sending  is  effected  with  a  power  of  10  kilowatts,  of  which  it  has 
never  been  found  necessary  to  use  more  than  7.  The  generating 
plant  consists  of  a  gasoline  engine  and  dynamo,  from  which  the  cur- 
rent is  led  to  a  storage  battery  plant,  normally  charged  at  110  volts. 
The  storage  battery  operates  a  direct-coupled  motor-generator  unit, 


A  WIRELESS-TELEGRAPH  GENERATING  MET  DRIVEN  HY  A  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

The  Mnding  of  messages  at  Lima  and  Iqnilos  is  effected  with  a  power  of  I»  kilowatts,  of  which  It  has 
never  lie*-»  found  nwvssary  to  use  more  than  7.  Standing  on  the  summit  of  San  Cristobal  Hill, 
which  is  «19  feet  above  Lima,  the  tower  with  ils  'A  Vi  feet  of  height  has  a  total  elevation  of  about 
I       feet  alnive  the  sea. 

or  the  current  of  the  first  dynamo  may  be  utilized  direct.  The 
battery  has  capacity  for  two  days'  work  on  one  charge. 

The  sending  is  almost  noiseless,  owing  to  the  use  of  the  "singing 
spark"  of  the  Telefunketi  system.  Three  Peruvian  operators  are 
employed,  divided  over  day  ami  night  shifts. 

Access  to  the  hilltop  is  by  the  old  road  and  by  an  aerial  tramway 
700  meters  (2,297  feet)  in  length,  starting  from  Los  Banos  del  Pueblo, 
not  far  from  the  Alameda  de  los  Descalzos.  The  tramway  is  operated 
by  a  steam  plant,  and  the  time  of  transit  is  from  S  to  10  minutes. 
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The  installation  is  housed  in  a  fine  building,  which  contains  also 
the  storehouse  and  residence  quarters  for  the  superintendent  and 
operators,  occupied  until  now  by  the  construction  engineers. 

This  is  the  highest  powered  ami  most  modern  station  in  South 
America,  and  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world.  Communication  has 
been  had  for  two  nights  with  Manaos,  Brazil,  2,300  kilometers  (1,428 
miles)  away,  in  both  directions,  that  station  having  a  õ-kilowatt 
plant,  while  this  one  and  the  Iquitos  station,  which  is  its  duplicate 
in  every  particular  save  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  have  10- 
kilowatt  plants.    Messages  have  been  sent  to  Panama,  hut  there  is 


A  W1RELE8S  TELEGRAPH  STATION. 

The  smiling  of  messages  over  these  new  installations  is  alninsi  nmM'ii^s,  mi  injc to  the  ns»-of  the  "  ring- 
ing spark."    Three  Peruvian  otieralors  an*  employed  day  ami  night  shift  v 

no  station  on  the  Isthmus  powerful  enough  to  send  a  reply  t < »  Lima. 
Iquitos  is  1,030  kilometers  (640  miles)  away  in  an  air-line,  over  a 
highly  mineralized  mountain  range  up  to  18,000  feet  high  and  dense 
tropical  forests. 

The  cost  of  the  two  stations,  not  including  accessories,  such  as  the 
tramway,  was  £30.000,  which  has  been  paid  in  full. 

On  account  of  the  dilliculties  never  before  surmounted,  the  com- 
pany would  not  guarantee  the  success  of  the  direct  service,  but  did 

guarantee  communication  by  agreeing  to  build  one  intermediate 
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station  if  direct  sending  proved  impossible.  A  wave  length  of  4,000 
meters  (13,123  feet),  an  extraordinary  length,  has  been  found  best. 

The  wireless  line  previously  coils  true  ted  ami  in  use  for  the  past 
three  years  consisted  of  five  stations,  relaying  the  messages  and 
sending  between  Lima  and  Puerto  Bermudez  by  ordinary  telegraph, 
causing  great  delay  and  high  cost  of  operation.  Iquitos  and  Orellana 
have  each  a  65-meter  (213  feet)  tower,  while  Requena,  Masisea,  and 
Puerto  Bermudez  each  have  three  45-meter  (14S  feet)  towers.  These 
stations  will  all  be  retained  for  the  local  service  of  their  respective 
districts,  except  that  the  Orellana  station  will  be  moved  some  60 
kilometers  (37  miles)  to  Contamana,  a  town  of  2,500  inhabitants, 
now  that  it  is  no  longer  required  as  a  link  in  the  trans-Andine  service. 

The  next  move  will  be  the  erection  of  wireless  stations  with  SO 
meter  (262  feet)  towers  nt  Arequipa  or  Ilo — with  preference  to  the 
former — and  at  Paita,  to  insure  constant  communication  with  all 
ships  along  the  Peruvian  coast,  as  well  as  independent  communication 
with  Panama  and  Valparaiso. 
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THAT  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  has  not  for 
50  years  occupied  and  does  not  now  occupy  the  place  it  should 
is  a  lamentable  ami  self-evident  fact.  That  the  (lag  of  the 
United  States  is  almost  unknown  in  the  harbors  of  South 
America  is  one  of  the  disheartening  features  too  frequently  noticed 
and  emphasized  by  travelers  and  business  men  making  the  grand 
tour  of  that  southern  continent.  That  not  one  merchant  vessel  carry- 
ing the  Star's  and  Stripes  crosses  the  Equator  in  regular  international 
commerce  with  the  sister  Republics  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  is 
a  condition  which  the  patriotism  of  every  party  must  hope  to  remedy. 


Photo  by  Coquille.  New  •  >rlean«i. 

ON  THE  WAY  TO  MEET  THE  •'  IN  Kl'M  "  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  steamship  Jnkum  of  the  newly  organic)  Pan  American  Mail  arrived  at  New  Orleans  June  21, 
1912,  and  was  greeted  by  it  reception  party  which  Milled  down  the  river  in  a  special  launch  to  escort 
il  to  its  berth.  Many  of  the  prominent  people  of  the  city,  from  both  commercial  and  social  circles, 
look  port  in  the  event. 

But  that  practical  steps  in  that  direction  have  been  taken  is  a  proof 
that  a  merchant  marine  worthy  of  the  name  will  some  time  be 
restored  to  the  United  States. 

The  first  step  is  usually  the  hardest  ;  once  it  is  taken  the  inertia 
of  indifférence  and  indecision  seems  to  be  overcome;  and  as  a  new 
point  of  departure  for  the  new  commercial  service  between  North 
America  and  South  America  has  been  selected,  this  adds  not  only 
interest  to  the  undertaking  but  to  a  considerable  degree  heightens 
the  probability  that  it  will  succeed. 
88 
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The  Mississippi  Valley,  South  America  &  Orient  Steamship  Co.  is 
the  name  of  the  organization  which  has  finally  carried  the  enter- 
prise through,  and  which  will,  from  now  on,  he  the  active  agent  in 
promoting  the  trade  expected  to  flow  in  these  natural  channels. 


ltioloa  by  (   >.  1 1 1 1 1 1  •■  anil  Ihr  AMorUtril  l*hfit"irr>|>her«.  New  i>rlriin». 

THE  STEAMSHIP  "INKI'M"  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  MAIL. 

The  steamship  Inkum  Ls  a  modern  vessel,  W>  feel  long.  Mi  Iwl  heam,  with  a  draft  of  '-'h  (H  and  a 
cH|iui-ity  of  >.4ixi  tons.  It  camp  into  New  Orleans  from  England  in  ballast  (as  shown  in  lho  upper 
picture'),  hut  on  July  2,  tul.',  left  that  port  with  a  capacity  cargo  (a>  shown  in  the  lower  picture) 
comjHwed  of  varied  products  of  the  farm  ami  factory  collected  from  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
extraordinary  «jiilcknoss  with  which  space  was  reserved  for  the  vessel  Ls  an  Indication  of  the  amount 
of  freight  that  is  ready  for  shipment  to  South  America  from  the  Central  Wot  o(  the  United  .states, 
and  of  the  markets  awaiting  return  cargoes  from  across  the  Equator. 

New  Orleans  in  the  United  States,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos 
Aires  in  South  America,  are  for  the  present  at  least  the  termini  of 
this  company,  which  has  adopt  et  1  for  popular  use  the  rather  attract- 
ive title  of  the  Pan  American  Mail. 

The  Pan  American  Mail  is  the  result  of  the  activities  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Union  of  New  Orleans,  one  of  the  large  civic  organizations 
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of  that  city,  and  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  commercial  asso- 
ciations of  St.  Louis,  although  it  should  he  stated  that  throughout 
the  Mississippi  Valley  the  interest  taken  in  the  movement  was 
great  and  the  support  given  to  it  was  encouraging. 

Editorial  and  other  mention  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  South 
America  &  Orient  Steamship  Co.  has  heen  made  in  previous 
issues  of  the  Bulletin,  and  now  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  early  hopes  of  the  Progressive  Union.  Almost  two 
years  ago  representatives  of  the  Brazilian  Government  visited  the 
United  States  to  express  the  desire  of  that  Republic  to  cooperate 
with  those  promoting  it  here,  and  h  few  months  later  New  Orleans 
sent  a  delegation  to  Brazil  to  study  the  details  there.  Now,  the 
preliminaries  having  heen  satisfactorily  settled,  the  practical  move- 
ment has  finally  heen  made. 


Photo  bf  II.  J-  Harvey.  Nt-w  Orlt-nni.. 

<)NE  OF  THE  WHARVES 

<>ne-lhird  oí  (he  eargo  of  the  Inkum  was  assembled  on  this  wharf,  lhe  width  of  which  is  ant  feet,  its  length, 
within  III  days  of  the  announcement  of  the  steamer's  departure,  lo  MIW  Ions,  fillinK  ¡UU  ears,  or  a  train 


On  July  2,  1912,  the  steamer  Inkum  of  the  Panama  Mail  left 
New  Orleans  for  South  America,  to  touch  at  the  ports  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires.  Thus  was  inaugurated  the  service  to 
connect  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  the  east  coast  of  the  southern 
continent,  taking  on  the  outward  voyage  a  varied  cargo  of  the 
products  of  the  Middle  West,  and  expecting  to  hring  hack,  direct 
to  the  Mississippi,  much  of  the  products  of  both  Brazil  and  Argen- 
tina which  have  hitherto  found  their  way  into  the  Middle  West 
usually  through  the  rather  distant  ports  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

A  description  of  the  steamship  Inkum  indicates  that  it  is  com- 
parable to  the  best  class  of  steamers  entering  the  Mississippi  River. 
Built  in  Glasgow  in  1901,  it  belongs  to  the  Inkum  Steamship  Co., 
but  is  chartered  for  continued  service  over  the  route  laid  down. 
The  vessel  is  392  feet  long  and  50  feet  beam,  the  depth  being  2S 
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feet  and  the  capacity  8,400  tons.  It  has  steel  single  screws,  two 
steel  decks,  deep  framing  and  a  shelter  deck,  and  is  registered  as 
Al.  A  sister  ship,  the  steamship  Corunna,  will  soon  be  added,  so 
that  the  run  can  he  made  once  a  month  until  the  fleet  is  completely 
up  to  requirements,  when  still  more  frequent  departures  and  arrivals 
are  to  be  scheduled.  By  that  time  it  is  promised  that  American- 
built  vessels  earning  the  Stars  and  Stripes  will  be  in  operation. 

The  lukum  had  ready  on  the  wharf  0,500  tons  of  freight,  com- 
posed largely  of  farm  machinery,  250  carloads  of  which  had  made 
immediate  demand  for  space  in  the  steamer,  as  the  manufacturers 
considered  this  route  a  very  favorable  one  for  their  purpose;  there 
was  besides  this  supply  large  consignments  of  hardwood  lumber  and 
miscellaneous  cargo,  items  of  which  include  steel  rails,  shooks,  con- 
crete mixers,  oil,  resin,  barbers'  chairs,  Hour,  and  general  mer- 


Of  NEW  ORLEANS. 

2..**)  feet  practically  half  a  mile.  Thr  amount  <>f  freight  |for  which  space  had  been  requested  amount*!, 
3  miles  loti):. 

chandise.  The  value  given  in  the  invoices  was  well  above  %\  ,000,000, 
and  all  this  was  secured  within  a  short  notice  of  10  days  after  the 
announcement  of  the  date  of  the  departure  of  the  Inkum. 

The  speed  with  which  the  space  in  this  steamer  was  snapped  up  is 
an  indication  of  the  immense  volume  of  commerce  at  present  seeking 
to  move  along  this  route,  and  a  forecast  of  the  tremendous  develop- 
ment which  the  establishment  of  proper  and  adequate  steamship 
facilities  is  bound  to  stimulate.  This  new  channel  of  trade  connects 
the  Mississippi  Valley  with  markets  which  are  at  present  the  most 
inviting  in  the  world  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States;  and 
us  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  already  the  area  of  greatest  industrial 
activity  in  the  United  States,  its  products,  so  it  is  claimed,  can  be 
moved  most  cheaply  and  expeditiously  down  the  Mississippi  River 
and  through  New  Orleans. 
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All  signs  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Middle  West  are  rapidly  becoming  aware  of  the  broad  markets  of 
Latin  America,  and  are  therefore  eager  to  establish  permanent  con- 
nections in  the  various  consuming  centers  of  these  Republics.  Brazil 
and  Argentina,  while  they  offer  the  first  and  most  accessible  objective 
points,  are  not  by  any  means  to  be  the  only  outlets  sought  by  the 
"  Pan  American  Mail.  As 
the  name — Mississippi 
Valley,  South  America  & 
Orient  Steamship  Co. — 
implies,  the  west  coast  as 
well  as  the  east  coast  is 
to  be  approached:  not 
content  with  that,  the 
Orient,  as  traditionallv 
called,  but  the  Occident, 
as  it  will  be  according  to 
the  compass  at  New  Or- 
leans, is  embraced  in  the 
scheme.  The  ambition  of 
New  Orleans  is  to  get 
ready  for  the  Panama 
('anal,  and  no  possible 
way  could  be  better  de- 
vised than  to  reach  out, 
by  such  a  truly  commend- 
able project  as  this,  for 
foreign  friendship,  for 
foreign  trade,  and  for 
general  strengthening  of 
intercourse  with  Latin 
America. 

Brazil  and  Argentina 
have  expressed  a  sincere 
willingness  to  promote  by 
all  legitimate  means  the 
enterprise  of  the  Pan  American  Mail.  If  manufactured  goods  and 
native  products  from  the  United  States  are  sent  to  their  shores,  in 
return  promises  have  been  given  that  native  products  from  those 
countries,  needed  in  the  I'nited  States,  but  not  yet  obtainable  in 
sufficient  quantities  here,  will  be  supplied  as  exchange  cargoes. 
The  coffee  of  Brazil,  the  quebracho  of  Argentina  and  Paraguay,  the 
hides  and  skins  from  the  entire  east  coast,  will  find  a  ready  sale  in 
the  great  and  constantly  growing  cities  scattered  from  New  Orleans 
Bull.  1—12  7 


Mil.  JAMES  ft.  PORCH. 

Mr.  Porch  is  the  president  of  lhe  l'an  American  Mail,  ami 
has  been  verv  active  from  the  beginning  in  working  for 
the  success  oí  the  enterprise.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
New  Orleans  Progressive  I'nion.  which,  with  other  public- 
spirited  organizations  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  has  liven 
instrumental  In  carrying  to  this  successful  outrante  the 
departure  of  the  Steamship  Inkum. 
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to  Minneapolis.  There  can  be  no  limit  to  the  reciprocal  advantages 
of  this  international  eommeree,  if  the  intentions  of  the  originators 
of  the  plan  do  not  miscarry. 

Credit  for  the  enterprise  is  due,  as  has  been  said,  to  the  Progressive 
Union  of  New  Orleans,  as  an  organization,  as  well  as  to  the  commer- 
cial associations  of  St.  Louis  and  other  cities  of  the  Mississippi  Valley; 
but  nothing  can  be  kept  in  motion  unless  there  is  an  active  force 
behind  it,  and  this  force,  in  the  present  case,  arose  from  the  activity, 
by  no  means  wholly  selfish  either,  of  two  men,  Mr.  James  W.  Porch 
and  Mr.  Sidney  Story,  of  New  Orleans.    Their  loyalty  to  the  move- 


Da.  Kl'CKNIO  DA  JINK. 


DU.  CASTÃO  NETTO  DOS  REYES. 


The  special  envoy  of  the  Hnuilian  Government,      The  special  envoy  from  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
who  came  to  New  Orleans  nearly  two  vears  ago,         Industry ,  and  Commerce,  of  llruzil.  who  accom- 
and  traveled  through  the  United*  States  arousing        punted  Dr.  Dahne  and  made  further  invest  iga- 
Interest  in  the  project  tostrenethen  the  commercial        Hons  in  his  own  department, 
relations  between  the  two  Kepuhlics. 

ment  was  equaled  only  by  their  energy,  and  as  long  as  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Pan  American  Mail  is  in  the  hands  of  tireless  men  like 
these,  success  may  be  confidently  expected. 

The  Inkum  arrived  in  New  Orleans  on  June  21,  and  was  received 
by  a  committee  of  the  Progressive  Union,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Mr.  Porch  and  other  officers  of  the  steamship  company.  The  people 
of  the  city  took  part  also  in  the  event,  and  showed  decided  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  venture.  In  fact,  New  Orleans  is  well  adapted  for  Pan 
American  trade.    Attention  has  already  been  frequently  called  to  the 
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advantages  of  the  port  for  the  expanding  commerce  that  will  result 
from  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  with  the  east  coast  of  South  America  the  possibilities  should  be 
equally  acknowledged. 

New  Orleans  has  excellent  facilities  for  handling  freight.  One 
wharf,  at  which  the  Inhim  tied  up,  is  2,500  feet  long  by  a  substantial 
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MR,  SIDNEY  STOIIY. 

Mr.  Blory  Is  the  first  vice  president  of  the  l'un 
American  Mail,  ami  :ts  Midi  visited  Hnull  in 
the  autumn  of  l'.ill  to  secure  tile  cooperation  of 
that  liovcrnnient.  lie  hus  hwn  very  <levote«l  to 
this  pnrpose.  ami,  in  his  hutuls,  the  eiiterpris») 
hus  taken  on  something  more  than  a  men-  com- 
menial  venture.  His  apt**"'  to  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  the  Mississippi  volley  hu<l  much  to  <lo 
wth  the  results  ol>tainc<l. 


MR.  OAYLE  AIKEN.  Jr. 

Mr.  Aiken  is  the  secretary  of  the  l'un  American  Mail, 
ami  was  mi  uhle  OQftdJUUM  m  the  lalxirs  of  Mr.  Torch 
ami  Mr.  Siory.  Through  hitii  «ru  comliictiMl  much 
of  Iheilctuil  itnil  prelim inury  negotiations  which  were 
necessary  to  siic»-css. 


steel  shed  200  feet  wide,  and  connected  by  rail  with  all  the  transporta- 
tion systems  of  the  city.  Other  wharves  line  the  river  front  for 
miles,  so  that  crowding  in  the  harbor  is  next  to  impossible.  Shippers 
from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  South  America  should  therefore  bear 
in  mind  the  existence  of  the  Pan  American  Mail. 
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FOR  EXPLORERS     .*.  7 


FROM  Hon.  James  T.  Du  Bois,  t ho  distinguished  minister  of  the 
United  States  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  there  has  been  received  a 
most  opportune  and  considerate  dispatch  outlining  in  detail 
such  precautions  as  are  deemed  necessary  and  important  for 
travelers  going  to  Colombia  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
animal,  insect,  plant,  and  bird  life  as  well  as  the  mineral  resources 
and  agricultural  possibilities  of  that  country. 


I'll. .Jo  l>7  K»l|»h  W.  l.oMitu  ti. 

ON  A  HYDROELECTRIC  SURVEY  IN  THE  SIERRA  NEVADA  MOUNTAINS  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

With  proper  equipment  the  lone  explorer  wanders  over  vast  mountainous  regions  seeking  water 
streams  of  sulticient  depth  and  velocity  to  transform  into  electric  power. 

In  view  of  the  minister  s  natural  interest  in  the  studies  and  inves- 
tigations of  the  various  scientists  who  make  that  country  the  seat  of 
their  labors,  he  has  had  frequent  occasion  to  cooperate  in  their  pro- 
gressive work  and  to  lend  encouragement  and  assist  «mee  in  various 
directions.  lie  has,  therefore,  been  afforded  ample  opportunity  to 
observe  the  hardships  and  difficulties  encountered  by  these  students 
and  explorers  because  of  their  lack  of  proper  equipment. 
96 
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His  observations  on  this  phase  of  the  subject  are  of  exceptional 
value  at  this  time  when  expeditions  to  that  country  and  adjoining 
regions  are  steadily  increasing.  The  Bulletin  takes  pleasure  in 
quoting  extensively  from  the  report  in  which  Mr.  Du  Bois  says: 

Explorers  are  coming;  in  increasing  numbers  to  Colombia  every  year  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  animal,  insert,  plant,  and  bird  life,  as  well  as  the  mineral  resources 
and  agricultural  possibilities,  of  this  naturally  rich  country,  which  up  to  now  has 
received  but  slight  development.  Many  of  these  investigators  are  young  men,  con- 
nected with  our  colleges  and  scientific  institutions,  who  have  never  had  experience 
in  tropical  lands,  and  as  a  rule  they  come  here  unprepared  for  the  dangers  and  hard- 
ships which  must  be  encountered  by  those  who  earnestly  endeavor  to  do  their  work 
thoroughly  and  well.    A  timely  suggestion  to  these  explorers  may  save  much  anxiety 


i'hoto  by  lulph  W.  Lohrimn. 

FOOD   EQUIPMENT  OF  A  WATER-POWER  BXPLOREK  IS  THE  AMERICAN 

SIERRAS. 

Whether  searching  tor  motive  power  in  the  vigorous  mountain  regions  of  lhe  United  States  or  con- 
ducting scientific  Investigations  in  the  wilds  of  foreign  countries,  the  explorer  should  \m  prciMred 
for  all  emergencies.  The  food,  medical,  and  clothing  accessories  form  as  important  a  part  of  an 
equipment  as  do  the  instruments  and  apparatuses  for  scientific  study. 

and  trouble,  and  safeguard  many  clever  and  self-sac  rificing  young  men  from  broken 
health  and  disappointed  ho|»es. 

A  number  of  incidents  of  this  character  have  occurred  since  I  took  charge  of  this 
legation.  A  very  prominent  American  ichthyologist  «-ame  to  Colombia  to  investigate 
the  pisci-fauna  of  the  country.  He  was  limited  to  three  months1  time,  and  had 
mapped  OUt  work  enough  to  cover  a  year  of  great  activity.  Hurrying  through  the 
malarial  regions  badly  equipped  for  the  journey,  ho  ended  his  work  a  victim  to  malarial 
fever  When  he  arrived  at  Cartagena  he  was  a  strong  and  perfectly  well  man.  When 
he  left,  his  physical  health  was  badly  shattered,  and  the  valuable  work  that  had 
been  planned  was  in  a  measure  abandoned.  A  young  man  was  sent  out  from  the 
British  Museum  to  make  a  collection  of  the  smaller  animals  in  the  valley  of  the  Vaupos 
Kiver.  He  arrived  here  e<pii|>|>cd  with  a  khaki  uniform,  a  pair  of  hobnailed  shoes, 
a  12-gauge  shotgun,  without  ammunition,  a  box  of  rat  traps,  and  some  alum  and 
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arsenic  powder.  He  |>usm -ssed  no  medicine  and  no  camp  equipment.  He  could  not 
properly  supply  himself  here,  and  was  advised  to  return  and  .start  over  again  properly 
equipped.  He  wisely  took  the  advice.  Two  young  American*,  one  an  ornithologist 
and  the  other  an  entomologist,  were  sent  to  Colombia  to  make  a  collection  of  birds  and 
insect*  with  which  this  country  abounds.  They  came  improperly  equipped,  and 
never  having  been  in  the  Tropics  before,  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  dangers  of 
the  hot  climates.  After  several  weeks  of  intense  hardships  in  the  lowlands  both 
were  stricken  with  the  fever.  One  of  the  party,  who  was  an  athlete,  weighing  180 
pounds  when  he  left  the  State?,  became  so  reduced  in  flesh  in  rive  weeks'  time  that  he 
weighed  only  a  little  over  100  pounds.  His  condition  grew  worse,  and  it  was  decided 
to  start  for  Bogota,  several  days  journey  over  dangerous  trails,  in  order  to  gel  proper 
medicinal  assistance.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Colombian  capital  one  could  scarcely 
walk  and  the  other  was  in  broken  health.  Both  of  these  young  men  were  clever  and 
intelligent,  but  they  had  not  come  prepared  for  the  hardships  and  dangers  that  must 


Photo  by  Ralph  W.  Luhman, 

MEALTIME  ON"  AN  EXPLORING   EXPEDITION  IN  THE  SIERRA  NEVADA 

MOUNTAINS. 

be  encountered  in  exploring  expeditions  in  Colombia.  Many  similar  instances  might 
be  mentioned  which  have  recently  iK-eurred. 

In  order  to  be  of  service  to  future  exploring  parties  which  may  visit  the  Republic 
of  Colombia,  I  asked  Dr.  Hamilton  Rice,  who  has  upent  several  years  as  a  successful 
explorer  of  darkest  Colombia,  to  prepare  a  memorandum  for  the  USC of  young  American 
explorers  who  have  had  no  previous  experiences  in  the  Tropics.  The  following  is  the 
advice  he  gives: 

ADVICE  TO  YOU  NO  EXPLORERS  IS*  THE  TROPICS. 

Most  people  of  go  >d  constitutions  and  regular,  temperate  habits  can  with  care  main- 
tain a  fine  stale  of  health  in  the  Tropics,  the  ideal  tropical  traveler  being  a  temperate 
man,  in  sound  condition,  with  digestion  like  an  ostrich,  possessing  an  even  temper  and 
no  race  prejudices,  and  capable  of  looking  carefully  after  details,  such  as  seeing  that 
the  water  re-ally  has  been  boiled  instead  of  taking  his  cook's  word  for  it.    He  should 
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be  anxious  for  and  glad  to  take  advice  from  those  who  have  had  experience  from 
traveling  in  countries  similar  to  the  one  he  is  to  traverse. 

lie  should  have  with  hitn  and  understand  bow  to  Use  the  clinical  thermometer,  lie 
should  know  what  normal  temperature  is,  how  to  pick  up,  twist,  or  tie  a  bleeding 
vessel,  how  to  use  the  hypodermic  syringe,  and  to  pass  a  stomach  tube  or  catheter,  an 
well  as  how  to  employ  artificial  respiration.  He  should  understand  the  priman-  prin- 
ciples of  asepsis,  how  to  drain  and  keep  clean  a  wound,  as  well  as  the  best  way  to  set  a 
limb.  All  of  these  rudiments  should  be  mastered  from  competent  instruction,  not 
from  books.  lie  should  be  revaceinated  if  he  has  not  suffered  from  smallpox,  or  been 
vaccinated  within  two  years. 

Do  should  understand  the  administration  of  quinine,  both  as  a  prophylactic  agent 
and  its  use  in  treatment  of  diseases.  The  likeliest  diseases  in  the  Tropics  are  malarial 
fevers  and  dysentery. 

Quinine  as  a  prophylactic  of  the  former  may  be  taken  in  one  of  three  ways: 

(a)  Five  grains  even,'  day  after  breakfast 

(7*1  Ten  grains  twice  a  week. 


A  COMMON  CARRIER  IN  COl.oMHlA. 


(c)  Fifteen  grains  every  tenth  and  eleventh  day. 

If  for  any  reason  quinine  is  not  tolerated,  that  individual  is  unsuitable  for  residence 
in  a  malarial  country. 

During  a  paroxysm  of  ordinary  intermittent  fever  it  is  best  to  wait  before  giving 
quinine  until  the  rigor  and  hot  stages  are  past  and  the  patient  begins  to  perspire.  A 
fever  once  begun  can  not  be  cut  short  by  quinine,  but  as  soon  as  the  skin  is  moist  and 
the  température  begins  to  fall,  the  earlier  the  drug  is  commenced  the  better.  Ten 
grains  should  be  ad  ministered  every  six  or  eight  hours  for  the  next  week.  This  is  an 
almost  certain  cure.  When  the  quinine  is  given,  it  is  best  to  administer  an  aperient 
in  order  to  keep  the  bowels  open.  Should  this  fail  sodium  sulphate  should  be  taken, 
1 -drachm  doses  in  hot  water  even,'  15  minutes,  until  a  purgative  effect  is  produced, 
or  calomel  may  be  taken  in  combination  with  quinine  and  ipecacuanha,  1  grain  of 
each  even.'  five  or  six  hours,  salivation  being  watched  out  for. 

Snake  bite.  Scarify  the  wound  freely  and  apply  supersaturated  solution  of  pennon* 
gánate  of  potassium,  a  bottle  of  which  should  always  be  kept  in  readiness  in  a  country 
where  venomous  snakes  exist.  Patients  should  rest;  all  active  movements  or  stimu- 
lation should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 
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The  indispensable  drugs  are  morphine  sulphate  tablets,  one-fourth  grain,  caluniei 
tablets,  I  grain;  quinine  hydrochloride,  5  grains;  ipecacuanha,  5  grains  (tabloid  form); 
potassium  permanganate,  I  grain  (tabloid);  bismuth  subnitrate,  10  grains  (tabloid) ; 
corrosive  sublimate,  1  grain  (tabloid). 

Campers  should  sleep  in  hammocks  or  cots,  never  on  the  ground  ;  never  go  to  sleep  in 
wet  clothes  if  possible  to  avoid  it;  always  have  a  mosquito  netting  fine  enough  in  mesh 
to  keep  out  the  moisture  as  well  as  the  mosquitoes.  Avoid  rising  before  the  sun  has 
dispelled  the  night  dew;  early  rising  is  to  be  especially  avoided  in  malarious  regions. 
A  small  cup  of  black  coffee  should  be  taken  before  leaving  the  hammock;  this  is  a 
helpful  procedure. 

When  possible,  water  should  always  be  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool;  lime  juice  should 
be  freely  used  in  water  if  it  is  not  boiled.  Drinking  water  should  be  kept  shaded  from 
the  sun.  Hennery  food  and  flesh  food  should  be  used  sparingly.  Fresh  meats  once  a 
day  in  nn»derate  quantities  are  enough.  Sun-dried  meats  or  South  American  came  sent 
do  not  putrify  even  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  and  make  a  palatable  dish 
stewed  with  vegetables.  Cereal  foods,  as  well  as  corn  meal,  beans,  peas,  yucca,  farina, 
etc.,  can  be  freely  used.    Cooked  plaintains  are  also  indispensable  food  in  the  Tropics. 

All  excesses  in  drinking  or  eating  should  be  scrupulously  avoided.  Alcohol  should 
never  be  indulged  in,  but  used  only  as  a  medicine.  Prolonged  immersion  in  bathing 
is  to  be  avoided;  a  quick  plunge  or  sponge  bath  may  be  indulged  in  daily  in  the 
morning  or  at  night,  a  warm  bath  is  the  best  in  the  Tropics. 

Nocturnal  changes  in  the  hot  regions  of  South  America  are  very  marked.  Woolen 
blanket  and  wool  or  flannel  pajamas  are  acceptable  and  the  safest.  Wear  light  clothes 
during  the  day;  khaki  canvas  or  a  very  light  serge  suit  with  silk  gauze  next  to  the 
skin  is  preferable,  Handknit  gray  wool  socks  are  the  best.  Head  and  foot  coverings 
should  be  heavy,  the  tirst  to  guard  against  the  sun's  rays,  the  second  as  sufficient 
protection  to  the  feet.  Soap,  towels,  tooth  brushes,  etc..  are  imperative  article*  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  person  and  camp  as  clean  as  possible. 


DINNER  OF  THE  PAN 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  7 


IN  the  editorial  section  of  this  issue  of  the  Monthly  Bi/i.letix  is 
given  a  summarized  description  of  the  dinner  of  the  Pan  American 
Society  of  the  United  States  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  in  New 
York  City,  on  the  evening  of  May  27,  in  honor  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  and  the  Latin-American  amhassadors  and 
ministers  who  constitute  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  Below  are  extracts  from  the  addresses  delivered  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  limitations  of  space  will  not  permit  each  of 
these  to  be  quoted  in  full,  for  all  of  the  speeches  were  of  a  high  order 
and  did  much  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  large  gathering  of  rep- 
resentative men  to  the  importance  of  closer  relations  of  commerce, 
friendship,  and  acquaintance  among  the  American  Republics. 

Henry  White,  the  president  of  the  society,,  who  acted  as  toast- 
master,  made  a  few  introductory  remarks  describing  the  purposes  and 
functions  of  the  society,  and  then  introduced  the  mayor  of  New  York 
City,  Hon  William  J.  Gaynor,  who  said  in  part: 

It  is  a  «mire  of  great  gratification  to  see  so  large  ami  distinguished  a  company  of 
our  citizens  come  out  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  meet  our  distinguished  guests.  I 
do  not  know  how  much  you  gentlemen  of  the  Pan  American  Cnion  know  about 
South  America,  but  I  fear  that  most  of  our  people  know  altogether  too  little.  I 
have  about  me  here  distinguished  men  from  cities  of  a  half  a  million,  of  a  million, 
yea.  of  a  million  and  a  half  inhabitants  from  South  America.  And  yet  on  the  whole 
how  little  we  people  of  North  America,  if  I  may  use  that  phrase  to-night,  for  we  hear 
it  often  enough  in  Europe,  know  about  them.  Politically  we  are  connected  with  them 
by  the  closest  ties.  We  recognized  them  in  their  early  struggles  for  independence. 
We  helped  them.  Afterwards  came  what  we  call  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  placed 
us  in  an  attitude  of  protection  toward  them.  So  that  our  jm>Ií  tical  ties  are  of  the 
closest  character,  but  our  commercial  ties,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  rather  in  an  inverse 
ratio  for  some  reason,  which  you  know  botter  than  I  do.  The  toastmaster.  Mr.  White, 
has  said  that  the  object  is  to  cultivate  more  friendly  relations  with  them,  but  if  inci- 
dentally that  happens  to  cultivate  better  political  and  commercial  relations,  why,  we 
are  entirely  satisfied,  he  says.  But  if  you  exclude  these  two  relations  I  really  am 
not  able  to  enumerate  what  the  others  are.  Are  you?  So  I  really  think  that  we  have 
them  here  for  that  purpose.  Where  is  John  Barrett?  I  would  like  to  appeal  to  him. 
I  think  that  that  is  what  John  Barrett  had  in  his  mind  when  he  organized  thus  society. 
John  Barrett  has  done  more  to  cultivate  relations  between  our  country'  and  the  Latin- 
American  States  than  any  other  living  man.  And  he  intends  to  keep  it  up,  1  under- 
Hand. 

•  •  *  •  »  •  * 

I  shall  not  enter  into  this  question  of  political  relations  with  South  America,  nor 
with  our  lack  of  commerce  with  them.  No  relation,  however  friendly,  between  man 
and  man.  between  nation  and  nation,  between  mother  nation  and  daughter  nation 
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will  add  a  dollar  to  commerce.  Commerce  does  not  rest  on  any  such  principle  as 
that.  It  rests  wholly  on  the  extent  to  which  commerce  is  of  mutual  advantage  to 
those  engaged  in  it,  even  though  it  he  mother  nation  and  daughter  nation.  We  see 
that  in  the  British  Empire  throughout  the  world. 

•  **•*•» 

If  you  want  the  commerce  of  the  Latin-American  Republics,  you  have  got  to  com- 
pete for  it.  They  say  commerce  follows  the  Hag.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  such  talk  as 
that  a  few  years  ago;  but  1  guess  we  have  got  over  it.  Commerce  follows  the  commer- 
cial agent  who  goes  about  the  earth  and  sees  what  the  different  peoples  want,  and  then 
comes  back  and  sees  that  not  merely  the  things  are  sent  there,  but  that  the  things  are 
sent  there  in  just  the  packages  and  in  the  way  that  they  want  them.  That  is  com- 
merce. Our  commerce  with  the  Latin-American  States  will  grow  greater  when  we  are 
thoroughly  convinced  of  that  fact  and  will  act  accordingly.  Hut  here  I  am  now  launch- 
ing out  into  a  speech  after  telling  you  I  would  not  make  one.  I  will  not  make  one. 
There  are  people  here  who  can  speak  on  these  subjects  far  beyond  anything  which  I 
have  conceived,  and  I  am  here  only  to  welcome  them  and  introduce  them  to  you. 
which  1  do  with  very  great  pleasure. 

Mayor  Gaynor  was  followed  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University,  who  spoke  of  the  need  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  closer  intellectual  interest  ami  sympathy  between  the 
peoples  of  this  and  the  Latin-American  nations.    He  said  in  part: 

11a vo  wo  not  accepted  a  notion  that  there  is  somo  racial  and  temperamental  differ- 
ence between  the  two  continents  that  ha*  made  a  closer  relationship  difficult?  In  so 
doing  we  have  made  a  grievous  and  extraordinary  error.  Underneath  all  the  super- 
ficial differences  between  Latin  and  Teuton  lies  a  great  likeness.  They  have  been 
unified  by  three  great  movements  in  European  history*  the  early  migration  of  the 
white  peoples,  the  Crusades,  and  colonization. 

Th.?  real  task  before  the  l'an  American  Union  is  to  build  up  a  new  intellectual 
interest,  sympathy,  and  understanding  between  these  two  great  peoples.  With  such 
an  understanding  the  needs  of  markets  and  commerce  will  find  realization. 

President  Butler  was  followed  by  Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox,  Secre- 
tar}* of  State  of  the  United  States  and  chairman  ex  officio  of  the 
governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  who  said  in  part  : 

From  an  examination  of  the  rules  governing  your  organization  1  find  that  the  objects 
of  the  society  are: 

"To  promote  acquaintance  between  the  representative  men  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  the  lait in- American  Republics. 

"To  show  hospitality  and  attention  to  representative  Latin  Americans  who  visit  the 
United  States. 

"To  take  such  other  steps,  involving  no  political  policy,  which  the  society  may 
deem  wise  to  develop  and  conserve  good  understanding,  true  friendship,  and  mutual 
knowledge  of  each  other  among  the  American  Republics  and  peoples,"  and  I  desire 
most  heart  ily  to  congratulate  you  in  having  accomplished  the  organization  of  a  society 
along  these  lines,  the  following  out  of  which  must  inevitably  lead  to  so  much  recip- 
rocal good  and  mutual  benefit  to  all  the  countries  of  the  W<>stom  Hemisphere.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  in  the  organization  of  this  society  a  great  forward  stride  has 
been  made  in  the  din  ction  of  closer  and  more  sympathetic  understanding  and  coop- 
oration  among  the  nations  of  America. 

Knowing  that  lack  of  mutual  acquaintance  always  operates  as  a  serious  handicap 
to  successful  and  satisfactory  relations  between  the  men  of  this  hemisphere  who  deal 
with  the  affairs  of  government,  the  President,  as  you  are  well  aware,  recently  directed 
me  to  pay  a  visit  of  courtesy  to  our  neighbors  of  the  Caribbean. 
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In  fulfilling  this  oneroid  but  most  gratifying  mission  confided  to  me  by  the  President, 
to  be  the  bearer  of  greetings  of  earnest  friendship  and  good  will  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  my  country  to  the  Caribbean  ami  Latin-American  State*  on  the  eve  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Isthmian  Canal,  then*  came  to  me  the  great  pleasure  of  visiting  for  the 
first  time  and  meeting  upon  their  own  soil  the  hospitable  and  generous  BOU  and 
daughters  of  ten  of  the  Caribbean  Republics.  My  mission  gave  me  the  opportunity 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  people  of  I-atin  America  and  to  familiarize 
mys  If  with  the  diverse  feature*  of  those  important  countries. 

•  •••••• 

It  was  my  privilege  to  bear  with  a  full  heart  to  the  peoples  of  the  Caribbean  countries 
the  brotherly  greeting  that  befits  the  moral  and  material  relations  between  us. 

•  ♦  #  ♦  •  *  * 

The  principal  motive  of  my  mission  was  to  make  the  approaching  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  the  text  of  a  message  of  fraternal  greeting  to  all  the  peoples  within 
the  immediate  sphere  of  the  benefits  that  great  work  is  to  bring,  through  the  annihila- 
tion of  a  physical  obstacle  to  the  natural  course  of  the  world's  commercial  inter- 
changes, and  to  assure  them  of  our  confident  hope  that  this  bnaking  down  of  a  seem- 
ingly perpetual  barrier  between  the  people  should  mark  the  initiative  of  a  new  era  of 
closer  relations  between  all  the  Americas.  We  assumed  this  great  task,  not  for  selfish 
ends,  not  for  self -aggrandizement  or  political  mastery,  but  rather  for  the  common  benefit 
of  the  Western  World  and  of  all  mankind.  To  bring  about  results  of  the  greatest  good 
to  all.  the  canal  should  be,  and  I  am  confident  will  be,  the  instrument  of  producing  a 
closer  synnmthy.  a  broader  confidence,  and  a  greater  degree  of  practical  and  helpful 
correlation  of  the  western  nations  in  the  several  but  identic  accomplishment  of  self- 
development.  My  address  at  Panama  struck  the  keynote  of  the  President's  message 
to  I^atin  America.  As  I  then  said,  1  say  now,  that  the  purpose  of  the  United  States 
toward  all  the  American  Republics  is  that  we  should  live  in  amity  and  essential  har- 
mony, and  that  our  only  desire  is  that  more  peace,  more  prosperity,  more  happiness, 
and  more  security  shall  come  into  and  become  a  part  of  our  individual  and  national 
lives. 

»••**•• 

Many  difficulties,  confront  the  betterment  of  our  mutual  relations,  and  among  them 
not  the  least  is  the  inadequacy  of  press  facilities  between  our  various  countries 
Apparently  persons  who,  through  the  misunderstanding  of  the  different  countries 
concerned,  are  best  able  to  satisfy  their  own  sinister  and  selfish  designs  and  purposes 
and  n*ap  gain  therefrom  have  up  to  the  present  contrived  that  practically  only  the 
so-called  news  least  likely  to  draw  us  close  together  has  been  given  wide  circulation. 
Falso  interpretations  have  wickedly  been  placed  on  our  Government*!  acts  and 
designs  and  likewise  a  sentiment  hostile  to  the  United  States  has  been  created  and, 
reciprocally,  the  conditions  existing  in  the  other  Republics  have  been  grossly  mis- 
represented here. 

In  a  number  of  the  Latin- American  Republics,  especially  those  less  advanced  and 

less  fortunate  in  their  internal  affairs,  it  is  the  regular  custom  in  some  quarters  to 

insult  the  fair  name  of  the  United  States  of  America  by  making  it  the  plaything  of 

intriguing  politicians.    The  machinations  of  such  selfish  schemers, -.supported  by  the 

"  yellowest  "  element  of  the  local  press,  strive  to  conjure  up  falsi-  stories  of  American 

policy  and  so  to  impose  iq>on  local  public  opinion.    What  a  painful  spectacle  this  is 

to  all  honorable  and  patriotic  citizens  of  the  American  Republics!    How  long  shall  such 

sinister  pro|>aganda.  obviously  for  ulterior  and  unworthy  motive*,  be  able  to  exert  its 

baleful  influence  upon  Pan-American  feeling?    Such  bogies  as  are  used  to  frighten 

c  hildren  should  not  be  imposed  upon  grown  men. 

•  •••••• 

lien»  in  the  United  States,  too,  at  times  we  do  much  harm  with  thoughtless  writings 
in  which  the  self-hypnosis  of  a  brilliant  journalism  lulls  to  sleep  the  nobler  and  more 
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essential  qualities  of  truth  and  patriotism.  At  times,  Umj,  we  suffer  more  than  we 
should  from  the  effects  of  loose  and  uninformed  talk  of  our  foreign  relations  by  persons 
whose  names  give  to  liieir  words  authority  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  official  responsibility. 
These  things,  I  think,  are  improving.  With  the  broadening  of  our  international 
relations  we  shall  become  as  a  people  better  informed  and  more  truly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  fixed  diplomatic  policies  of  our  Government.  In  the  meantime,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  true  mirror  of  American  foreign  policy  is  the  record 
of  the  acts  of  our  diplomacy. 

If  we  can  but  interest  the  representative  men  of  all  of  our  countries  to  take  a  nuire 
lively  interest  in  the  interchange  of  our  true  sentiments  toward  each  other  and  in 
seeing  that  our  actions  and  designs  are  not  viciously  misrepresented  and  misconstrued 
we  shall  have  done  much  to  accomplish  our  common  purpose. 

Facility  of  communication  and  ease  of  interchange  of  thoughts  and  ideas  would,  in 
my  judgment,  promote  acquaintance  between  the  representative  men  of  all  America, 
which  is  the  first  avowed  purpose  of  your  society. 

How  can  your  association  best  promote  these  ends?  A  good  telegraphic  newsservice 
to  and  from  the  Latin- American  Republics  is  a  crying  need.  We  should  have  Ameri- 
can newspapers  of  the  best  type  published  in  the  principal  Latin-Americ  an  cities. 
There  should  be  a  weekly  or  biweekly  edition  of  some  great  American  newspaper, 
perhajw  printed  part  in  English  and  part  in  Spanish,  and  devoted  to  matters  of  com- 
mon interest  among  the  American  Republics  and  to  the  dissemination  of  important 
and  truthful  news  of  the  United  States,  instead  of  the  catalogues  of  scandal  and  crime 
which  are  nowadays  too  often  served  to  our  sister  Republics  as  news  of  us  by  editors 
who,  for  commercial  or  other  reasons,  do  not  seem  to  wish  us  well.  I  wish  I  could 
interest  some  of  our  public-spirited  editors  and  our  bankers  and  business  men  dealing 
with  Latin  America  to  join  with  the  Americans  resident  in  Latin  America  for  busin«*ss 
purposes  to  give  the  necessary  financial  backing  to  make  these  three  hopes  realities. 
Assistance  in  this  would  seem  to  be  within  the  purpose  of  this  society:  "To  take  such 
other  steps,  involving  no  political  policy,  which  the  society  may  deem  wise  to  develop 
and  conserve  good  understanding,  true  friendship,  and  mutual  knowledge  of  each 
other  among  the  American  Republics  and  peoples." 

In  concluding,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  tender  you  my  most  heartfelt  thanks  for 
your  fine  hospitality  and  cordial  reception  and  for  the  friendly  spirit  of  genuine 
cooperation  in  which  you  have  here  united  to  promote  the  development  of  reciprocal 
good  will  and  better  understanding  among  the  peoples  of  the  American  Republics. 

The  Secretary  of  State  was  followed  by  His  Excellency  Domício 
da  Gama,  Ambassador  of  Brazil,  who  said  in  part: 

Our  great  and  good  friend,  Mr.  John  Barrett,  whom  everybody  knows  as  the  moving 
spirit  of  all  this  Pan  American  business  and  whose  sense  of  opportunity  is  remarkable, 
a<l vised  me  to  make  at  this  banquet  "the  speech  of  my  life." 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  South  America,  well  should  I  like  to  follow  the  kind  advice 
of  our  wise  friend  by  producing  here  the  very  piece  of  oratory  which  would  please 
him  and  give  me  credit  at  the  same  time  for  the  right  useful  notions  and  keen  intel- 
ligence of  international  commerce  that,  in  a  flow  of  warm,  high-colored,  deep  sounding, 
southern  eloquence  I  would  disclose  before  you. 

*»«###* 

Mystery  is  one  of  the  elements  of  romance,  and  mystery,  plainly  translated  and 
coldly  analyzed,  only  means  ignorance.  *  *  *  A  veil  of  ignorance,  propitious 
to  imagination  but  ungrateful  to  progress,  still  hovers  about  our  enchanted  countries, 
as  if  there  could  really  be  on  earth  some  marvelous  dreamland.  Illustrations  of  my 
saying  are  only  too  easily  recalled,  lying  in  the  memory  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  the  diplomatic  service  here  present,  and  they  may  witness  to  it. 
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Taking,  for  instance,  the  higher  standard  of  genteel  breeding,  there  was  a  wife  of  some 
high  official  who  questioned  rae  once  about  the  situation  of  the  slave  markets  in 
Brazil.  I  understood  that,  being  advanced  in  years,  she  had  stopped  reading  and 
hearing,  and  confined  within  the  solitude  of  her  soul,  she  was  preparing  herself  to  die. 
Hut  then  I  wondered  why  did  she  stop  it  so  long  ago. 

Another  fair  lady  airily  asked  me  if  Bolivia  and  Uruguay  did  not  belong  to  England 
and  then,  tentatively,  if  Peru  also  an  independent  Republie.  I  courteously 
informed  that  charming  person  that,  exception  made  of  the  three  Guianas  and 
a  few  islands  scattered  over  the  wide  seas,  there  are  no  more  European  posses- 
sions in  America,  unless  antiripating  history  and  according  to  the  dreadful  pre- 
visions of  the  future  tellers,  we  already  consider  Brazil  as  a  German  colony.  I  told 
her  that  because  of  my  personal  taste  for  truth,  but  I  knew  very  well  that  I  could 
have  given  her  any  other  answer  without  impairing  my  reputation  as  a  geographer, 
for  she  did  not  pay  attention  to  what  I  said.  She  was  one  of  those  ladies  who  speak 
only  out  of  c  ivility,  because  one  must  not  be  silent  at  table.  I  was  suddenly  seized 
by  a  kind  of  despair  of  ever  being  anything  more  in  this  country  than  the  ambassador 
of  a  land  where  the  nuts  come  from,  and  coffee  also. 

So  when  I  had  the  honor  of  being  elected  an  honorary  president  of  this  new  Pan 
American  Soc  iety,  I  rejoiced  in  my  heart  at  the  thought  that  if  only  a  part  of  its 
generous  program  could  be  realized  and  American  trade  took  the  roads  of  South 
America,  the  needs  of  our  mutual  interest  would  bring  our  countries  into  a  more  close 
contact  and  you  would  thus  finish  by  knowing  us  at  least  as  well  as  we  believe  we 
know  you.  And  I  intended  to  call  your  attention  to  an  analytical  list  of  the  pre- 
liminary steps  to  be  taken  in  order  to  create  and  develop  American  commerce  in 
South  America,  such  as  the  settling  of  American  firms  operating  there  with  American 
capital,  and  American  banks.  American  lines  of  navigation,  and  American  enterprises 
going  to  compete  with  the  English,  German,  French,  Italian,  Belgium,  Dutch,  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish  firms  and  enterprises,  which  have  the  advantage  of  the  time, 
under  the  rule  of  "the  first  arrived  the  better  served."  I  had  thought  of  developing 
before  you  another  negative  roll,  a  cautious  enumeration  of  don'ts,  the  most  important 
of  them  being  the  recommendation  of  not  letting  your  capital  go  there  alone,  but  to 
escort  it  or  have  it  escorted,  in  order  to  see  it  safely  invested. 

I  had  intended  to  tell  you  that,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  when  my  hopes  for  a  new 
era  in  our  commercial  relations  received  a  heavy  blow  with  the  indorsement  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  the  somewhat  arbitrary  and  quite  revolutionary 
doctrine  of  paying  for  other  people's  merchandise  not  the  price  they  ask  for  it  but  the 
price  the  United  States.  I  mean  the  American  merchants,  want  to  pay  for  it.  It  is 
a  brand-new  doctrine,  and  the  United  States  seems  disposed  to  enforce  it  even  to  the 
sacrifice  of  long  standing  international  friendship.  In  their  eagerness  to  establish 
their  right  to  meddle  with  the  property  of  a  foreign  State  certain  officials  of  this  Gov- 
ernment went  so  far  as  to  proclaim  before  an  American  court  of  justice  the  forfeiture 
of  the  sovereignty  of  that  foreign  State,  and  this  with  an  unthoughtfulness  of  the  con- 
sideration due  to  a  friendly  Government  which  confines  with  the  boundaries  of  inter- 
national discourtesy. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  we,  the  South  Americans,  have  still  much  to  learn  of  the 
new  American  ways  in  dealing  with  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  Americans  have  still 
to  learn  the  way  to  our  hearts.  This  should  be  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Pan  American 
Society,  and  I  cordially  wish  and  hope  that  some  day  I  may  make  the  speech  of  my 
life  by  bearing  testimony  before  you  that  this  splendid  residi  has  been  happily 
and  fully  attained. 

The  Brazilian  ambassador  was  followed  by  His  Excellency  Manuel 

Calero,  ambassador  of  Mexico,  who  said  in  part: 

*  *  *  The  sentiment  of  Pan  Americanism,  as  it  would  be  fitting  to  call  it,  has 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  state  of  mind  proper  only  to  men  of  the  very  highest  type,  and 
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has  begun  to  reveal  itself  in  deeds,  in  practical  efforts,  in  result*  deserving  of  the 
greatest  praise;  and  those  of  you  who  constitute  the  Pan  American  Society  acknowl- 
edge this  when  you  associate  here  to-night  in  happy  fellowship,  illustrious  personages 
of  this  mighty  Nation  and  the  representatives  of  t  he  Uitin  American  Republics  accred- 
ited to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  movement  you  have  set  on  foot,  and  which  we  Latin  Americans  so  warmly 
espouse,  gives  us  the  right  to  reclaim  for  us  all  the  title  of  Americans  which  you  North 
Americans  have  appropriated  to  yourselves;  for  the  name  of  America  should  not, 
as  you  would  often  have  it,  be  confined  to  this  portion— great,  wealthy,  and  i>opu- 
ous,  but  nevertheless  only  a  jHirtion  of  this  American  Continent. 

*«*•«»• 

I  have  been  designated  *  *  *  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  our  Pan  Ameri- 
can idéala  *  *  *.  Fortunately  the  task  is  not  a  difficult  one,  since  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral America,  and  the  Republics  bathed  by  the  Caribbean  Sea'differ  but  slightly  in 
their  ethical  characteristics,  and  are  almost  wholly  interwoven  in  historical  ties  which 
bind  as  it  were  in  a  sheaf  our  sentiments  and  our  ideals  *  *  *.  Mutual  respect,  a 
necessary  condition  of  friendship  among  men,  nay  the  very  essence  of  home  life,  is  a 
conception  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  international  intercourse,  marks  a  glorious 
step  in  civilization.  As  is  the  case  among  members  of  a  highly  cultured  community, 
so  too  among  nations  mutual  respect  demands  that  the  great  and  powerful  consider 
itself  the  equal  of  the  weak  and  small;  and  it  is  this  condition  which  brings  about  a 
happy  understanding,  and  leads  them,  united,  to  strain  toward  the  highest  aspirations 
of  humanity,  the  reign  of  justice  among  men  and  among  nations. 

Mexico  stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you,  doubt  it  not.  We  Mexicans  love, 
perchance  with  fanatical  ardor,  what  is  truly  ours:  Our  language,  our  history  with  its 
tears  and  its  joys,  our  liberties  so  dearly  won,  our  independence  *  *  *  yet  we 
possess  a  mind  ready  to  receive  and  welcome  great  ideals. 

And  what  I  say  of  Mexico  I  feel  authorized  to  add  of  Guatemala  as  well  as  of  Salva- 
dor, of  Honduras,  and  of  Xicaraugua,  too;  of  Costa  Rica,  of  Panama,  of  Cuba,  of  the 
Domincan  Republic,  anil  of  Haiti.  The  Latin  spirit  is  everywhere  the  same,  ready 
to  scale  the  loftiest  heights  of  human  sentiment. 

The  Mexican  Ambassador  was  followed  by  Hon.  William  Slllzer, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AiTairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  who  made  the  closing  address,  and 
said  in  part: 

Asa  Pan  American  I  am  glad  to  be  here  to-night.  All  Pan  Americans  are  friends, 
and  all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  take  a  deep  and  an  abiding  interest  in  Pan 
American  affairs  and  in  the  progress  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  Central  and 
South  America.  We  glory  in  their  material  welfare,  and  we  can  not  be  insensible  to 
the  troubles,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  which  come  now  and  then  to  plague  them 
and  to  temporarily  disrupt  them. 

The  Pan  American  Society  is  doing  a  patriotic  work  and  deserves  much  commenda- 
tion.   In  the  future  as  in  the  past  may  success  crown  its  every  effort. 

The  people  of  these  Central  and  South  American  countries  are  the  true  friends  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States;  they  look  to  us  for  protection,  for  sisterly  sympathy, 
for  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  products;  they  need  our  help  in  their  industrial  progress; 
they  desire  our  aid  in  the  marketing  of  their  exports;  they  appeal  to  us  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  development  of  their  great  natural  resources;  and  their  resources  and 
their  products  are  greater  and  richer  than  those  of  countries  far  away  across  the  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic  Oceans. 

We  should  aid  them  in  their  struggle  for  better  conditions.  We  should  extend  to 
them  a  helping  hand  in  their  onward  march  of  progress.    We  should  glory  in  their 
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prosperity.  Their  surrem  is  our  «urrem.  They  are  rapidly  forging  to  the  front  ;  their 
exports  and  their  imprts  are  increasing  annudly;  their  trade  is  hemming  more  and 
more  important,  their  commerce  more  and  more  valuable;  and  instead  of  closing  our 
doors  against  thes  •  countries  ami  their  products,  in  my  opinion  we  should  upen  them 
wider  and  do  everything  in  our  power  to  facilitate  closer  trade  and  commercial  relations. 

We  want  their  products  and  they  want  our  products,  and  all  barriers  erected  tr» 
prevent  a  fairer  and  freer  exchange  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  should,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  be  eliminated.  It  will  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  of  lasting  benefit  to  our  neighbors  of  the  south,  and  for  the  mutual  advantage 
of  each  and  every  Republic  on  this  hemisphere,  binding  us  together  in  closer  ties  r.f 
friendship  and  making  for  the  peace  and  the  prosperity  and  the  industrial  progress  of 
the  times. 

Here  is  the  true  field,  it  seems  tu  me,  for  our  expansion  of  trade,  for  broader  markets, 
for  our  industrial  endeavors,  ami  fur  our  commercial  extension;  and  now  is  the  time 
for  an  exhibition  on  our  part  of  true  friendship,  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  principles 
of  justice  and  of  amity,  and  of  a  little  political  sagacity  ami  the  exercise  of  good  busi- 
ness foresight  in  the  enactment  of  just  laws  that  will  mean  more  and  more  commercially 
as  the  years  come  and  go  to  uur  producers,  to  our  merchants,  to  our  manufacturers, 
and  to  all  the  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

******* 

It  is  only  just  and  proper  for  me  to  say  at  this  time  what  I  have  said  In-fore  on 
several  occasions  that  the  good  work  that  is  being  done  along  these  lines  by  the  Hon. 
John  Barrett,  the  very  able,  efficient,  and  experienced  Direc  tor  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  is  to  be  most  sincerely  commended.  He  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
His  indefatigable  laborsare  beginning  to  bear  fruit,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  his  earnest 
efforts  are  fully  apprec  iated  at  home  and  generously  applauded  by  the  iarsccini:  men 
of  our  sister  Republics. 

Xow.  a  few  words  about  our  sister  Republic  on  the  Rio  Grande.  Mexico  is  a 
friendly  sister  Republic.  She  should  he  treated  as  such  by  the  Government  of  the 
I'nited  States.  Our  policy  should  be  to  live  up  to  our  treaty  obligations,  enforce  the 
neutrality  laws,  and  indulge  the  hope  that  the  patriotic  people  of  Mexico  will  soon  be 
able  to  set  (let  heir  own  differences  without  the  intervention  of  the  I'nited  Slates  orany 
other  Government  on  earth. 

If  the  Mexicans  continue  to  live  up  to  their  treaty  obligations  with  us,  and  afford 
ample  protection  to  the  lives  of  Americ  an  c  itizens  and  sec  urity  to  American  property, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  not  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Mexico,  but  allow  the  Mexicans  to  settle  their  own  troubles  in  their  own  way. 
******* 

There  must  be  no  war  of  conquest.  A  war  of  conquest  would  bean  intcrnatii  nal 
crime.  I  am  op|M>sed  to  the  invasion  of  Mexico  for  the  sake  of  conquest.  Such  a  policy 
in  my  judgment,  is  contrary  to  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  nine-tenths  of  our  people 
and  gives  the  lie  to  our  declarations  for  peace  and  for  closer  commercial  relations  with 
<>ur  sister  Rcpuhlies  on  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

What  will  Latin  America  think  of  the  great  Republic  if  it  ruthlessly  invades  the 
territory  of  a  friendly  but  distracted  sister  Republic-  for  the  sake  of  conquest,  and 
forcibly  takesaway  a  part  of  her  domain? 

******* 

Our  sphere  of  world  influence  by  virtue  of  the  Monroe  doc  trine  is  essentially  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  In  order  to  make  that  influence  beneficent  and  in  the  true 
interest  of  c  ivilization,  we  must  have  the  respec  t,  the  good  will,  and  the  friendship 
of  our  sister  Republics,  and  we  certainly  can  not  do  so  if  we  take  advantage  of  the 
slightest  pretext  to  despoil  their  countries. 


RECEPTION  OF  MINISTER 
FROM  COLOMBIA  /. 

THE  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  much  pleasure  in 
welcoming  Señor  Dr.  Julio  Betancouit.the  newly  accredited 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia  to  the  United  States.  Dr.  Betan- 
eourt  was  officially  received  by  President  Taft  at  the  White  House  on 
Tuesday.  June  25.  1912.  The  keynote  of  the  remarks  made  by  the 
minister  in  presenting  his  credentials  was  a  sincere  ex]>ression  of  the 
hope  for  a  continuance  of  the  friendliest  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Colombia.  President  Taft  responded  fittingly  to  the 
minister's  remarks.    Dr.  Betancourt  said: 

Most  Excellent  Sir:  After  many  yean*  spent  at  various  diplomatic  posts  in  the 
serviré  of  my  country,  I  regard  it  as  a  happy  event  in  my  career  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  mission  of  representing  Colombia  near  you,  the  worthy  President  of  this  ^reat 
people,  destined  by  God  to  establish  in  the  world  of  Columbus  the  Christian  democ- 
racy, whu  h  is  justice  applied  to  human  relations  of  individúale  as  well  as  of  State, 
he  those  the  great  and  powerful  or  those  whose  only  strength  resides  in  the  right. 

This  most  noble  reign  of  justice  was  the  supreme  yearning  of  that  immaculate  hero 
who,  after  being  first  in  the  war  of  independence,  was  first  in  |>eace  and  is  ever  to  be — 
for  the  glory  of  the  United  States    first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

The  exercise  of  your  honorable  career,  as  also  your  chivalrous  sentiments,  have  made 
it  your  habit,  Most  Excellent  Sir,  to  be  just.  I  know  that  in  this  historical  mansion, 
in  which  floats  the  immortal  spirit  of  George  Washington,  your  thoughts  and  acts 
are  bent  on  maintaining  and  furthering  more  and  more  the  greatness  of  this  powerful 
Nation,  not  through  violence,  which  is  repugnant  to  the  noble  instincts  of  mankind, 
but  through  the  straight  practice  of  justice,  which  guarantees  true  liberty  and  the 
peaceful  and  fruitful  development  of  civilization.  So  will  this  grand  people  be  able 
to  continue,  without  yielding  to  dangerous  deviations,  on  its  march  toward  the  pin- 
nacle of  progress,  until,  in  the  ascending  advance  of  the  whole  of  our  America,  they 
reach  the  point  of  shifting  the  course  of  human  civilization,  for  here,  on  this  west 
continent  must  rise  the  light  that  is  to  guide  all  the  peoples  of  this  globe  to  their 
higher  destinies. 

Most  Excellent  Sir,  for  the  firm  cementation  of  the  future  relations  between  Colombia 
and  the  I'nited  States,  my  Government  places  full  reliance  in  your  high  moral  char- 
acter and  in  the  endowments  that  mark  you  a  true  statesman  and  have  won  for  you  the 
esteem  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

You  have  set  before  all  the  nations,  and  particularly  those  of  Latin  America,  the 
salutary  example  of  sanctioning  from  your  lofty  political  station  arbitration  as  the 
means  of  adjusting  all  and  any  international  differences.  Wherefore  I  had  not  the 
slightest  hesitancy  about  accepting  the  appointment  tendered  me  to  represent  Co- 
lombia near  your  Government  in  my  capacity  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  as  set  forth  in  the  credentials,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to 
you,  with  my  wishes  for  your  well-being  and  that  of  the  Nation  over  which  you  worthily 
preside. 
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On  receiving  the  minister  s  credentials  President  Taft  replied: 

Mr.  Minister:  I  am  happy  to  receive  as  the  accredited  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  Colombia  near  the  Government  oí  the  United  States  a 
gentleman  whose  large  experience  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  his  Government  ¡«o 
well  fits  him  for  the  post  and  gives  augury  of  the  conduct  of  his  mission  in  a  manner 
that  will  satisfy  both  Governments. 

It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  me  to  listen  to  your  words  of  recognition  of  the  justness 
which  has  ever  marked  the  course  of  the  United  States  in  its  relations  with  other 
countries.  Animated  with  sentiments  like  unto  those  which  moved  my  predecessors 
to  «leal  fairly  with  all.  I  shall  endeavor  in  the  future,  as  I  have  done  in  the  past,  to 
maintain  between  lhe  United  States  and  Colombia  the  most  cordial  relationship, 
and  to  remove  in  any  projHT  way  any  differences  between  them  which  may  now  exist 
or  may  hereafter  arise.  You,  Mr.  Minister,  interpret  aright  the  attitude  0Í  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  This  Government,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
civilized  nations,  has  never  been  lacking  in  submitting  to  impartial  arbitration  matters 
of  controversy  which  in  their  nature  lend  themselves  n>  such  disposition.  The  same 
principles  which  have  governed  our  conduct  in  the  past  will  guide  our  action  in  the 
future. 

Having  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  Colombia,  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  count 
upon  your  cooperation  in  the  desirable  aim  of  placing  the  relations  of  the  one  Gov- 
ernment with  the  other  upon  a  firm  and  enduring  foundation. 

46435— Bull.  1—12  8 


PAN  AMERICA  AT  LAKE 
MOIIONK  CONFERENCE  :. 


TE  eighteenth  annual  sessions  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference 
on  International  Arbitration  were  held  from  May  15  to  17, 
1012,  at  Mohonk  Lake.  Lister  County,  X.  V.  À  carefully 
prepared  program  was  arranged  for  the  various  meetings 
and  eminent  speakers  of  international  reputation  addressed  the 
attending  delegates.  The  subjects  discussed  were  selected  after 
much  deliberation  and  represented  a  wide  range  of  topics  of  vital 
concern  in  the  development  of  that  great  peace  movement  which  it 
is  planned  to  further  by  these  conferences.  As  usual  Pan  America 
received  its  just  share  of  consideration  in  the  deliberations  of  this 
assembly,  and  two  special  addresses  were  delivered  on  specific  phases 
of  Latin-American  interests.  Señor  Dr.  Salvador  Cast rillo.  jr.,  En- 
voy Extraordinary  ami  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Nicaragua  to  the 
United  States,  had  for  his  subject  "The  Regeneration  of  Nicaragua," 
and  Mr.  J.  P.  Santamarina,  a  noted  authority  on  the  Argentine 
Republic,  spoke  on  Pan  American  International  Arbitration. 

Dr.  Cast  rillo  briefly  outlined  conditions  in  Nicaragua  during  the 
past  decades,  and  then  speaking  of  his  country's  efforts  to  rehabilitate 
its  financial  situation,  said: 

In  order  to  remedy  these  deferis,  we  celebrated  a  convention  or  treaty  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  State*,  under  the  term*  of  whirh  it  agreed  to  take  due 
note  of  all  the  provision-  oí  a  loan  contract  to  \x>  celebrated  l>y  us  with  American 
financiers;  and  if  the  roll  true  t  is  made  along  the  line>  set  forth  in  the  convention,  it 
woidd  have  the  approval  of  the  United  States;  and.  as  we  give  the  guarantee  of  our 
customshouses,  the  collector  appointed  hy  the  Xicaraguau  Government  would  have  the 
support  of  our  authorities,  and  in  case  the  United  States  Government  should  consider 
it  necessary  it  might  also  extend  to  him  its  protection. 

This  convention  or  treaty  is  not  contrary  to.  hut  is  in  harmony  with,  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  international  law.  It  was  not  made  with  a  purpose  of  benefiting  spec  ial 
interests  nor  of  assisting  solely  my  country.  It  is  to  the  mutual  advantage  to  hoth 
countries,  as  I  trust  I  shall  he  able  to  point  out. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  about  thi*  treaty.  The  United  Stales,  like  any  other 
Government,  has  the  right,  and  is  in  duty  bound,  to  protect  American  interests  abroad, 
wherever  and  whenever  it  may  be  necessary.  Hut  the  one  thing  is  that,  without 
such  a  convention,  we  shall  be  unable  to  obtain  a  loan  on  so  favorable  and  equitable 
terms. 

The  Minister  here  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  court  recently 
established  by  his  Government  for  adjudicating  commercial  ques- 
tions arising  between  it  and  foreign  powers,  and  then  continued: 

The  United  States,  by  its  position,  its  importance,  its  history,  and  its  future,  is  the 
protector  of  our  independence.    Hy  assuming  that  position  I  date  say  it  would  result, 
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not  only  to  our  boncfit,  but  also  to  itt»  own  defense  and  protection.  But  my  country 
does  not  wish  to  take  undue  advantage  of  this  situation  It  desire*  to  assist  in  the 
task  of  the  United  States;  it  wishes  not  only  to  uive  its  pood  will  but  also  its  best 
effort  to  assist  the  United  States  in  its  glorious  work. 

That  is  the  reason  why  we  wish  to  regenerate  our  country.  We  understand  very 
well  that  the  best  way  to  help  the  task  of  the  United  .States  is  to  have  a  good  consti- 
tutional and  independent  government,  making  rapid  progress  at  home  and  maintaining 
good  credit  abroad. 

After  a  civil  war  such  a-*  we  had  two  years  ago  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  military 
influence  and  all  the  wrongs  that  follow  in  its  train.  You  may  probably  have  had 
such  experience  and  may  be  aide  to  appreciate  that  which  follows.  That  is  why 
even  those  who  are  victorious  must  abhor  war.  and  mon-  especially  civil  war.  which 
brings  so  much  unhappiness  to  countries  whoso  hope  for  peace  can  only  be 
found  in  the  just  ami  legal  application  of  the  constitution  and  law  to  all  the  people 
under  all  circumstances  and  at  all  times. 

Little  by  little  civil  government  in  established  anil  good  administration  follows, 
and  that  is  what  Nicaragua  is  engaged  in  to-day. 

We  say  in  Nicaragua,  but  we  wish  to  include  also  all  that  portion  of  America  near 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  Everything  that  affects  one  of  these  countries  is  felt  by  the 
other.  Once  the  Nicaragua!)  was  very  proud  of  his  (Government,  his  history,  and  his 
statesmen,  just  as  now  is  the  Costa  Rican.  in  whose  country,  our  sister  Republic, 
order  and  peace  have  reigned  for  so  very  many  years.  Al  that  time  we  were  culled 
the  Switzerland  of  Central  America.  The  beauty  of  the  country,  our  lakes,  rivers, 
and  mountains,  as  well  a-  our  republican  institutions  and  the  dignity  of  our  men, 
reminded  one  of  that  glorious  European  nation,  the  cradle  of  liberty. 

**••**• 

The  help  of  the  United  States  will  assist  also  in  avoiding  international  war  between 
Central  American  countries,  having  the  same  origin  and  interests  ami  which  were 
united  in  the  past  and  which  will  be,  I  hope,  united  in  the  future.  That  which  is 
now  regretable,  the  strong  feeling  of  nationality  and  the  emulation  between  them, 
will  be  in  the  future  a  great  advantage.  We  will  be  then  Sialic  as  independent  and 
proud  as  the  States  of  this  great  federation,  and  the  rivalry  between  us  will  be  the 
cause  of  our  progress  and  development.  The  self-government,  the  independence,  and 
initiative  of  the  States  of  this  union  will  lead  them  in  the  same  direction  as  the  States 
of  your  great  country. 

To  help  toward  the  peace,  the  regeneration  and  development  of  one  of  these  coun- 
tries is  to  extend  aid  to  all  of  them  and  to  make  possible  their  future  union,  which  can 
be  based  solely  on  prosperity  and  peace. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  is  a  Christian  duty  of  the  United  States  to  assist  countries 
who  are  not  so  fortunate  and  who,  by  reason  perhaps  of  lack  of  political  education,  are 
a  source  of  disturbance  to  the  glory  ami  future  of  the  American  continent  and  to  which 
the  United  States  are  bound  by  reason  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  one  of  the  foundation* 
of  this  Government,  the  extent  of  whose  development  it  is  impOMÍbta  to  foresee. 

The  United  States,  now  that  the  canal  will  soon  open,  would  be  preparing  larger 
markets  for  its  goods.  Our  principal  towns  on  the  Pacific  side  will  be  brought  nearer 
the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  by  thousands  of  miles.  Then  the 
price  of  transjHirtat ion  will  be  reduced  and  competil ion  with  Euro|>oan  goods  will 
become  easier  and  more  advantageous  to  the  merchants  of  the  United  States.  Then 
the  United  States  will  become  a  greater  cx|>ort  country,  with  a  large  merchant  marine 
to  send  its  surplus  of  goods  to  foreign  countries, 

1  think  it  is  only  just  and  proiKT  that  the  United  States  should  help  Governments 
which  honestly  wish  to  reform  the  conditions  of  their  countries  and  to  establish  order 
ami  a  clean  administration.    To  do  so  is  worthy  of  the  United  States. 
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We  have  a  country  the  two-thirds  of  which  are  almost  unexplored.  We  have  mines, 
woods,  coffee,  cacao,  rubber,  cotton,  and  cattle  enough  to  provide  food  for  all  of  Central 
America  as  well  as  for  our  export  trade.  We  have  almost  all  the  products  of  the  differ- 
ent zones  of  the  world  between  the  two  seas;  that  is  also  true  of  the  other  Central 
American  countries. 

I  believe  that  the  Panama  (.'anal,  which  will  be  completed  soon  and  which  will 
benefit  us  so  much,  will  be  a  groat  advertisement  and  bring  to  our  country  the  tide  of 
emigration.  People  will  learn  that  life  is  easy  and  pleasant  in  our  country,  the  land 
readily  cultivated,  and  that  the  financial  gains  from  the  exportation  of  products  will  be 
more  than  satisfactory. 

The  comfortable  travel  and  the  great  attraction  of  the  canal  will  bring  emigration  to 
our  countries,  people  who  will  develop  our  resources.  Then  we  shall  need  more 
machinery  and  everything  that  may  be  called  a  manufactured  article,  for  such  develop- 
ment will  naturally  bring  about  a  greater  importation  of  American  goods. 

Then  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  mutually  benefited  by  the  regeneration  of  my 
country.    That  is  what  I  hoj>e  my  remarks  have  made  plain. 
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BELOW  are  published  extracts  from  an  address  by  Granville 
Forteseue,  of  the  Pan  American  Union  staff,  delivered  before 
the  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men, 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  June  2f»,  1912. 

•'Via  Panama!''  I  give  you  the  pan* word  that  will  upon  a  great  new-found  field 
of  trade  In  the  American  business  man.  In  time  this  phrase  will  have  become  so 
familiar  to  us  that  it  will  fail  in  any  way  to  stir  the  imagination.  Yet  the  two  words 
are  of  momentous  import  They  measure  the  world's  prowess  during  400  years  and 
mark  an  event  of  more  importance  in  the  annals  of  industrial  achievement  than  any 
other  in  history.  The  great  dam  which  has  checked  and  deflected  the  world's  Irade 
currents  will  have  been  broken  down,  leaving  free  the  passage  to  those  lands  so  long 
too  remote  from  us. 

***»#»# 

We  must  review  the  results  of  the  cutting  of  the  canal  with  that  largeness  of  vision 
which  will  enable  us  to  comprehend  its  national  and  international  importance.  We 
must  give  d<-cp  thought  to  the  future.  We  must  analyze  the  consequences  of  (he 
opening  of  the  isthmian  channel  from  every  viewpoint.  And  to  do  this  intelligently 
we  must  know  the  canal,  so  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  is  the  duty  of  each  and  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  can  afford  the  time  and  money,  to  visit  Panama  and, 
in  the  words  of  that  trite  business  axiom,  ''do  it  now." 

Every  American  who  visits  the  (  anal  Zone  returns  full  of  enthusiasm  and  patriotism; 
enthusiasm  for  the  vast  possibilities  that  will  come  to  this  Nation  when  the  canal  is 
completed,  and  patriotism  born  of  a  just  pride  that  this  epochal  achievement  is  tin- 
work  of  American  brains  and  American  dollars,  it  1  had  my  way.  United  States 
transports  would  carry  cargoes  of  public-school  children  to  the  Zone  until  all  the  future 
citizens  of  this  country  would  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  for  themselves  this 
work  of  evolution  in  the  progress  of  the  United  States. 

-**#***« 

To  receive  the  correct  impression  of  what  we  Americans  are  doing  in  the  way  of 
altering  the  geography  of  the  world  the  Canal  Zone  must  be  visited  within  six  months. 
I.ater.  much  of  the  stupendous  construction  work  will  have  been  completed,  and  when 
the  waters  of  (iatun  bake  feed  into  the  locks  an  area  now  alive  with  intensive  energy 
will  become  again  the  brooding  jungle. 

It  is  not  possible  t<>  foretell  with  absolute  certainty  what  effect  the  Panama  passage 
will  have  upon  present  trade  routes,  still  we  can  foresee  three  very  im¡>ortant  modi- 
fications of  the  world's  currents  of  commerce;  first,  that  affecting  shipping  between 
near  Europe  and  the  Far  Bast;  second,  that  affecting  trade  between  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  the  United  States;  and,  third,  the  creating  of  through  shipping  routes  between 
eastern  North  America  and  western  South  America. 

I  don't  see  now  just  how  we  American  business  men  are  going  to  make  anything  on 
that  near  Europe  and  Ear  East  trade  proposition.  We  will  have  to  take  a  credit  of 
altruism  and  be  contented.  It  is  a  worthy  indication  of  the  unselfishness  of  the  canal 
conception  that  the  greater  material  benefits  at  present  go  to  our  European  cousins. 

The  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  is  a  matter  entirely  different  in 
aspect,  however.  Here  is  our  own  exclusive,  legitimate  field.  A  combination,  not  of 
circumstances  alone  and  not  a  ugood  "  combination,  has  in  the  past  made  the  east  and 
west  c,,ast  trade  of  the  United  States  an  impossibility  via  Panama     Now  this  is  all 
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changed.  Already  there  has  heen  a  remarkable  increase  in  business  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  across  the  isthmus. 

The  freight  figurer*  from  the  Panama  Railroad  books  show  us  that  in  I90.S,  319, 9K9 
tons  was  the  total  carried,  while  on  1911  it  was  approximately  500,000  tons,  a  long  stop 
forward,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  many  handicaps  under  which  Panama  freight  is  han- 
dled at  the  present  time,  such  as  inadequate  dockage,  transportation  by  night  alone, 
and  the  preference  given  canal  supply  shipments. 

It  is  not  expedient  for  me  to  analyze  the  possibilities  of  the  coast  to  coast  trade,  save 
in  very  general  terms.  There  are  so  many  factors  bearing  uj>on  the  success  of  now 
ventures  that  it  would  be  a  brave  man,  or  a  very  foolish  one,  whoattenipted  to  lay  down 
hard  and  fast  rides  for  undertakings  of  this  nature.  Kach  individual  will  have  to 
inform  himself  as  thoroughly  a«  possible  in  reference  to  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances that  affect  his  s|H»cific  business,  and  then  to  subject  this  advance  information 
to  the  acid  test  of  the  question:  "Will  it  pay?" 

»•«««•« 

If  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  are  to  profit  to  the  fullness  of  our  accom- 
plishment, each  citizen,  no  matter  what  his  predilection  or  prejudice,  must  ask 
himself  and  answer  the  question,  "What  does  the  canal  mean  to  me?" 

•  ••*••« 

Now,  let  us  study  the  effects  of  the  eastern  North  America  and  western  South 
America  current  of  commerce.  Thin  current  will  sweep  along  our  coast  from  Maim* 
to  Mexico,  eddy  among  the  Caribbean  Isles,  pass  through  Panama,  then  become  a 
flood  of  trade  that  will  wash  the  west  roast  of  the  southern  continent.  You  see  how 
far-reaching  in  effect  this  new  trade  route  will  be. 

I  am  perhaps  wrong  in  classifying  it  as  a  new  trade  route,  for.  as  a  matter  of  history, 
it  is  one  of  the  oldest  tracks  that  commerce  has  followed  since  the  discovery  of  this 
continent.  It  is  the  identical  route,  save  for  its  northern  branch,  that  served  Spain 
when  that  country  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  larger  part  of  American  business. 
The  enormous  wealth  that  poured  across  the  Isthmus  bound  for  the  coffers  of  the  King 
of  Spain  can  not  be  even  approximately  calculated.  We  know,  however,  that 
b.-cause  of  it  the  Iberian  nation  was  the  foremost  of  the  world,  enjoying  a  perimi  of 
success  which  it  has  never  since  equaled. 

And  Panama  flourished  extraordinarily,  despite  fever,  plague,  and  execrable 
climate.  A  great  fair  lasting  40  days  was  an  annual  event  which  attracted  merchants 
from  every  quarter  of  the  then  known  globe. 

The  fame  of  wealth  of  that  little  section  of  what  we  now  call  Panama  was  such  that 
it  was  known  as  Castilla  del  Oro — Castle  of  Gold. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  prophesy  a  repetition  of  history  that  will  bring  the  Caribbean 
countries  again  to  the  very  forefront  as  commercial  nations.  The  map  shows  us  that 
thett  inlands  and  the  adjacent  shores  all  line  the  high  road  of  the  world  s  trahV  of  the 
future.  Three  of  the  great  staples  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton — form  the  bans  upon 
which  will  be  built  the  big  business  of  this  section  in  the  future  as  it  was  in  the 
past. 

You  «  .ni  see  how.  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  an  extensive  inter-Colon  ami 
Caribbean  shipping  interest  of  much  importance  will  develop. 

Shi|w  from  even-  sea  must  stay  their  courses  at  the  canal;  therefore,  Panama  will 
become  a  distributing  point  for  the  produce  of  all  the  adjacent  countries  It  behoove- 
the  Cnited  States  merchant,  banker,  investor,  or  him  whom  we  classify  under  the 
generic  name  "business  man,"  to st  udy  this  coming  trade  development  with  the  closest 
attention.  And  here  we  have  the  crux  of  the  whole  question  a  careful  study  of 
the  traffic  that  passes  through  Panama.  I  have  referred  in  general  terms  to  the 
chances  of  augmenting  lhe  coast -to-eoast  business  of  the  United  States.  Now  I  will 
■  ii-'  us-  .m  almost  untouched  field  with  win.  !,  the  Panama  Canal  will  serve  to  place 
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us  in  direct  communication.  The  Pacific  Coast  States  of  South  America  profit,  most 
from  the  joining  of  the  oceans.  These  countries  oí  great  potential  wealth  have  been 
living  with  their  hacks  to  the  world,  with  their  enormous  resources  lying  fallow,  while 
their  more  fortunate  neighbors  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  forged  well  ahead  in 
industrial  progress.    Hut  a  new  era  is  before  them. 

Roughly,  a  ship  steams  9.000  miles  in  going  from  Boston  to  Valparaiso  to-day; 
when  the  canal  is  cut  the  all-water  haul  between  the  mentioned  ports  will  be  under 
5,000  miles,  a  saving  of  4,000  miles,  which,  converted  into  dollars  and  cents,  means  a 
self-evident  economy. 

«»##»■*# 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  discussion  of  the  results  attending  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  passage  than  that  concerned  with  trade  relations.  We  people  of  the  United 
States  stand  in  a  peculiar  relationship  with  the  peoples  of  the  countries  if  South 
America.  Years  ago  this  Nation  became  the  trustee  charged  with  guarding  the 
liberty  of  our  Latin -American  neighbors  against  powerful  and  unscrupulous  foes. 
The  necessity  for  that  trusteeship  has.  to  all  practical  purposes,  ceased  to  exist; 
yet  there  remains  with  us  a  moral  obligation  to  aid  and  counsel  the  other  nations  of 
this  continent  whenever  they  call  upon  us. 

The  Latin-American  problem  is  a  very  complicated  one.  It  is  a  problem  that  will 
demand  much  study  from  those  who  direct  the  destinies  of  this  country  in  the  near 
future.  There  must  be  evolved  a  new  Pan  American  policy,  and  in  the  evolution 
of  this  new  policy  we  citizens  of  this,  the  first  established  republic  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  owe  a  particular  duty  to  the  people  of  the  other  republics. 

This  duty  is  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  disinterested  friendship  in  all  our  political 
relations  with  our  neighbors.  Xo  matter  what  aggravating  circumstances  may  arise, 
no  matter  how  our  motives  may  be  misunderstood,  we  must  commit  no  act  or  take  no 
position  that  will  lose  us  the  confidence  of  the  other  Pan  Americans.  I  grant  that  it  is 
difficult  lor  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Latin  to  find  the  plane  of  mutual  understanding, 
yet  this  can  be  done,  if  both  races  are  scrupulous  in  their  regard  for  each  other's  point 
of  view,  and  here  is  where  the  practical  and  the  ideal  should  go  hand  in  hand.  In  the 
course  of  time,  communication  with  the  Latin  Americans  will  be  much  more  simplified 
and  we  will  be  thrown  in  closer  business  relations  with  thorn;  therefore,  let  us  not  begin 
our  study  of  their  way  of  thinking  and  mode  of  living  in  a  spirit  of  hostile  criticism. 
Theirs  is  a  development  that  has  little  analogous  to  ours;  then-tore,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  there  will  be  much  difiérem  e  in  the  standards  of  the  two  races.  When  you  take 
up  the  study  of  South  America,  do  it  with  that  openness  of  mind  that  will  not  lead  you 
into  error.  Do  not  be  misled  by  the  grossly  exaggerated  reports  of  conditions  in  Latin 
American  countries  with  which  our  daily  press  is  filled.  I  am  afraid  that  in  a  great 
many  cases  the  stories  of  "revolutions"  are  expanded  in  order  to  bring  up  the  amount 
of  "copy*'  and  that  they  have  very  little  foundation  in  fact. 

•  ***#»* 

In  conclusion  let  me  again  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of  informing  yourselves 
most  thoroughly  upon  all  the  intricate  effects,  both  economic  and  political,  that  will 
operate  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  passage.  I  have  predicted  that  this  work  will 
revolutionize  our  present  trade  relations,  and  I  am  sur»-  that  it  will  also  alter  in  many 
ways  our  political  relations  with  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us.  Let  us  then  take  heed 
against  the  time  when  this  great  change  will  be  wrought.  Now  is  the  time  we  should 
prepare  for  Panama— and  the  future. 
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HE  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  with  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  an  organization  devoted  particularly 
to  promoting  the  interests  of  the  following  States:  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida.  Georgia.  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Oklahoma. 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
The  motto  of  the  congress  is:  "For  a  greater 
Nation  through  a  greater  South."'  Its  work  is 
therefore  national  in  scope.  It  wishes  to  bring 
to  the  world  a  better  knowledge  of  the  advantages 
and  opportunities  of  this  section  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  this  respect  its  scope  is  even 
international. 

A  convention  is  held  annually  in  some  city  of 
the  South,  hut  this  does  not  limit  the  institution 
to  being  a  congress  with  conventions  only, 
because  it  is  operating  constantly  by  other 
means  for  the  educational,  industrial,  and  commercial  development 
of  the  South  and  the  Nation.  The  next  convention  will  be  held  in 
Mobile,  Ala.,  with  reference  especially  to  the  early  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Along  the  lines  of  activity  in  keeping  with  the 
above  function  the  congress  hopes  to  attract 
attention  to  Latin  America  in  two  ways.  First, 
it  is  proposed  to  have  the  Republics  of  Latin 
America  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
Southern  Commercial  Congress  through  the 
study  of  the  international  trade  relations  of  all 
the  countries,  and  through  delegations  to  be 
present  at  the  fifth  annual  convention  in  Mobile. 
Second,  it  is  planned  to  have  in  Washington,  the 
capital  of  the  I'nited  States,  installed  by  the 
Republics  of  Latin  America,  permanent  exhibits 
of  their  products  (chiefly  their  exports),  with 
maps,  charts,  and  descriptive  literature,  in  which  the  thousands 
of  visitors  to  Washington  from  all  parts  of  the  world  may  find  an 
object  lesson  of  their  material  progress  and  prosperity,  in  the  hall  of 
the  congress,  while  studying  at  the  same  time  the  products  of  the  In 
States  forming  the  organization.  ^ 
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The  Republics  of  Latin  America  aro  taking  stops  toward  the  prep- 
aration of  thoso  exhibits,  and  thus  have  encouraged  the  officiais  of  the 
congress,  Senator  Duncan  IT.  Fletc  her  and  Dr.  ('.  .f.  Owens,  managing 
directors.  Already  provision  also  for  State  exhibits  in  the  congress 
building  has  been  made,  and  some  of  the  displays  from  the  Southern 
States  have  boon  installed. 
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THE  SOI  TIIKRN  BUILDIXU,  W  VSII INUTOX.  D.  C. 

Where  il  if  plnnm*!  i«  have  thi>  pffinatiral  rxtoiMt*  uf  The  Southern  Commercial 

Congros. 

The  plan  of  the  congress  to  interest  the  Republics  of  Latin  America 
has  boon  approved  by  both  the  Dopai  t  nient  of  State  and  the  Pan 
American  Union.  Secretary  Knox,  of  the  former,  and  Director  Gen- 
oral  Barrett,  of  the  latter,  have  both  given  hearty  cooperation  to  the 
movement,  as  it  is  of  course  but  one  more  of  the  many  indications 
of  the  growing  intimacy  between  all  parts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


PROMINENT  IN  PAN 
AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 


ONCE  again  it  is  the  sad  duty  <>f  the  Bulletin  to  record  in  its 
columns  the  demise  of  several  men  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  ranks  of  Latin  American  circles  through 
their  force  of  character,  engaging  personalities,  breadth  of 
mind,  and  fruitful  endeavors.  The  sadness  of  this  duty  is,  however, 
tempered  in  no  small  degree  by  the  corresponding  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  which  are 
experienced  in  the  ability 
to  pay  a  fitting  and  final 
tribute  to  the  memories  of 
these  sons  of  Pan  America. 
While  fleet  ing  tune  continu- 
ally calls  to  rest  certain 
members  from  all  ranks  and 
walks  of  life,  and  it  is  fre- 
quently difficult  to  fill  the 
places  left  vacant,  yet  the 
increasing  growth  of  interest 
in  Latin  America  and  the 
great  possibilities  which 
confront  the  active  and 
energetic  in  those  countries 
serve  to  produce,  in  large 
numbers,  a  class  of  men 
who  are  daily  gaining  for 
themselves  distinct  places 
in  Pan  American  affairs. 
Trade  and  commerce, 
science  and  education, 
travel  and  pleasure  are  all 
supplying  their  quota  to 
these  ranks.  Thus  while 
the  painful  duty  devolves 
upon  us  to  include  in  this  issue  the  portraits  of  four  prominent  men 
who  have  been  removed  from  mundane  activities,  it  is  our  pleasure 
to  also  include  the  photographs  and  biographical  sketches  of  several 
who  are  rapidly  winning  important  places  in  the  ranks  of  commerce 
and  science  in  various  parts  of  Latin  America. 

Ex-President  Señor  Don  Eduardo  \a>vf.7.  de  Romana. — In  the  death 
on  Mav  26,  1912,  of  ex-President  Señor  Don  Eduardo  Lopez  dc  Ro- 
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maña,  the  Republic  of  Peru  lost  one  of  its  most  notable  patriots  and 
statesmen.  Born  in  Arequipa,  the  son  of  one  of  the  leading  families  in 
the  land,  Señor  Lopez  de  Romana  was  educated  in  the  universities  of 
England,  specializing  in  civil  engineering.  Later  he  was  honored  with 
associate  membership  in  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineering.  He  then 
returned  to  Peru,  where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  lus  chosen  calling 
with  marked  success.  His  activity  and  ability  in  various  directions 
brought  him  before  the  public  eye  and  it  was  not  long  before  his  native 
city  sent  him  to  the  Federal  Congress.    Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  became 

a  leader,  and  upon  the  crea- 
tion of  the  portfolio  of  Min- 
ister of  Fomento  in  Peru, 
the  President  proffered  the 
post  to  Señor  Lopez  de 
Romana.  The  latter  ac- 
cepted the  position  and  built 
the  department  up  toa  point 
of  unusual  prominence 
through  his  progressive 
ideas.  His  service  in  the 
President's  Cabinet  soon 
brought  him  a  name  of 
national  prominence,  and, 
shortly  after,  he  was  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  a 
p  residen  t  ial  possibility. 
This  sentiment  rapidly  crys- 
tallized into  fact  and  Señor 
Romaña  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent in  IS90,  serving  until 
1903.  His  administration 
was  peaceful,  progressive, 
and  in  every  way  very  cred- 
itable. Both  before  and 
after  his  elevation  to  the 
Presidency,  many  important  public  works,  including  the  present 
Arequipa  water  supply,  were  planned  and  supervised  by  him.  His 
death  is  mourned  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  associates  throughout 
the  Republic. 

Admiral  Juan  José  Latorre. — The  Republic  of  Chile  was  cast 
into  deep  mourning  on  July  9  when  the  news  was  received  that  the 
grand  old  naval  hero,  Admiral  Juan  José  Latorre,  had  died.  The 
venerable  naval  officer  and  statesman  was  living  at  his  villa  in  Vina 
del  Mar,  Valparaiso,  when  it  was  found  that  he  was  suffering  from  blood 
poisoning,  which  soon  caused  his  death.    Admiral  Latorre  entered 
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the  service  of  his  country  in  1S5S,  as  a  naval  officer,  and  for  over  50 
years  had  served  her  faithfully  and  brilliantly,  not  only  as  a  defender 
in  times  of  strife,  but  as  a  counselor  and  statesman  in  times  of  peace. 
History  recounts  in  flowing  terms  the  victory  which  he  gained  as 
commander  of  the  Cochrane  against  the  Huáscar,  the  first  battle 
between  modern  ironclads,  dining  the  early  difficulties  with  neighbor- 
ing countries.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  same  hero  of 
the  sea,  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  nearlv  20  vears  later,  negotiated 
an  important  protocol 
with  the  country  which  he 
opposed  in  earlier  years.  1 
Señor  Alejandro  Gar- 
land, student,  writer,  and 
authority  on  political  and 
commercial  topics,  died  at 
Lima.  Peru,  on  June  11, 
1912,  at  the  age  of  70. 
When  10  vears  old  he 
went  to  Germany  to  be 
educated  and  returned  to 
his  native  country  after 
eight  years  of  absence. 
While  quite  young.  Señor 
Garland  displayed  an  un- 
usual aptitude  for  writing, 
and  his  abilities  in  this 
direction  were  soon  recog- 
nized. In  1  S7!l  lie  was 
named  member  of  the  first 
commission  appointed  to 
adjust  pending  questions 
with  Chile.  This  incited 
his  interest  in  the  other 
American  republics,  and 
he  soon  began  to  study 
their  history  and  a.'Tairs. 

In  1896  he  came  to  the  United  States  as  delegate  to  the  commercial 
congress  held  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1904  he  again  visited  this 
country  to  represent  Peru  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair.  Señor  Gar- 
land was  equally  prominent  in  the  social  and  economic  activities  of 
Peru.  He  was  a  director  in  the  water  and  gas  works,  president  of  the 
Nat  ional  Society  of  Mining,  member  of  t  he  Geographic  Societyof  Lima, 
and  also  interested  in  public  charities,  etc.  Although  Señor  Garland 
contributed  a  great  many  books  ami  articles  on  the  political,  historical, 
and  commercial  development  of  Peru,  he  is  best  known  to  the  Knglish- 
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speaking  world  through  his  work  entitled  "Peru  in  1!K)G,"  which  was 
published  in  English  and  Spanish. 

Señor  Don  Ei'LOOIO  DeMîAIJO, — 'I  hegreat  eauseof  Pan  Aint'ricanism 
lost  a  nobli1  adherent  in  the  death  of  Señor  Don  Eulogio  Delgado  w  ho 
died  recently  on  his  estate  Nana,  near  Lima  Peru,  Señor  Delgado 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Peruvian  engineers,  and  served  as 
minister  of  the  treasury  under  General  Cáceres  from  1800  to  1892. 
Public  spirited  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  he  was  conspicuously 
identified  with  almost  every  improvement  of  a  public  nature  that  has 

been  carried  out  in  that 
city  in  the  past  50  years. 
To  Señor  Delgado  belongs 
the  honor  and  distinction 
of  being  the  first  South 
American  to  ever  graduate 
and  receive  a  degree  from 
n  university  in  the  United 
States  and  justly  proud 
has  he  always  been  of  this 
unique  position.  líe  com- 
pleted a  regular  course  at 
Harvard  University,  pur- 
suing studies  at  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School, 
from  which  he  received  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence  in  the  memorable 
class  of  1SÕS.  lie  was  the 
last  survivor  of  that  class. 
Records  show  that  other 
prominent  South  Ameri- 
cans have  attended  col- 
leges in  the  United  States, 
as  President  Krrazuriz  of 
('hile.     who     studied  at 

Georgetown  University, 
1850  51,  and  minister  of  public  works  Luis  A.  Huergo,  of  Argentina, 
who  attended  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Maryland  but  Señor  Delgado  was 
the  first  Sont  h  American  to  actually  complete  his  course  and  to  formally 
graduate  from  Harvard  University.  Señor  Delgado  was  for  many 
years  the  head  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Lima  and  always  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  social  betterment  of  the  masses.  At  his  death 
he  bequeathed  his  entire  fortune  to  charity.  In  appreciation  of  this 
noble  bequest  the  people  throughout  Peru  are  now  subscribin»;  for  a 
sculptured  likeness  of  him  to  be  placed  in  the  Hall  of  Beneficence. 
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Mr.  W.  Morgan  Shvster,  who  has  recently  come  to  world-wide  fame 
through  his  courageous  stand  in  t  ho  mat  tor  of  monetary  reforms  in 
Persia,  has  been  engaged  by  the  National  City  Co.  of  Now  York  as 
agent  and  organizer  of  banking  business  throughout  Latin  America. 
The  men  behind  this  now  company  aro  identical  with  the  management 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  Now  York,  and  their  engaging  tho  former 
treasurer  general  of  Persia  in  this  capacity  is  indeed  significant.  It 
moans  that  finally  the  investment  branch  of  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  Latin  America  is 
to  receive  the  considera- 
tion which  it  merits  from 
the  United  States  finan- 
ciers. 

Mr.  Sinister  is  by  birth 
a  Washingtonian,and  has 
received  much  of  his  train- 
ing as  a  public  official. 
Beginning  in  the  Cuban 
customs  service  in  isus, 
Mr.  Sinister  was  after- 
wards appointed  collector 
of  customs  at  Manila, 
which  post  he  hold  from 
1001-1006.  Tho  experi- 
ence thus  gained  made  it 
fitting  that  he  be  selected 
as  a  member  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commission.  In  this 
capacity  he  took  up  the 
special  work  of  secretary 
of  public  instruction, 
which  post  he  held  during 
most  of  the  period  of  the 
reorganization  of  the 
public -school  service  in 
the  Philippines.  The 
more  recent  account  of  Mr 
knowledge. 

The  determination  of  the  National  City  Co.  to  make  an  active 
campaign  in  the  Latin  American  banking  held  is  the  outcome  of  a 
movement  which  began  some  three  years  agOi  to  bring  about  closer 
relations,  both  commercial  and  financial,  between  the  I  nitod  States 
ami  the  Republics  to  the  south  of  this  country.  The  Fan  American 
Union  has  boon  especially  active  in  this  matter. 

The  National  City  Ço.  has  been  organized  with  the  object  of  even- 
tually bringing  about  the  extension  of  American  banking  facilities  to 
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meet  t he  needs  <>f  United  States  merchants  and  others  doing  business 
throughout  Latin  America. 

The  company  already  has  become  largely  interested  in  these 
countries,  having  invested  heavily  in  the  bonds  of  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo,  the  great  coffee-producing  district  of  Brazil;  also  it  holds 
bonds  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  municipal  bonds  of  Lima,  Peru,  as 
well  as  similar  securities  of  Costa  Rica  and  Haiti. 

The  entrance  of  this  company  into  the  Latin  American  field  is  per- 
haps epoch  making  in  the  history  of  banking  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. It  marks  the  first 
step  in  the  plan  looking  to 
a  close  financial  relation- 
ship between  this  country 
and  the  other  nations  of 
the  Pan  American  Union. 

Mr.  Sinister  deserves 
warm  congratulations  upon 
his  appointment  to  a  posi- 
tion of  such  vast  possibil- 
ities, and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  his  work  will 
lead  to  positive  results  in 
forwarding  American  com- 
mercial expansion  and  in- 
directly promoting  the  Pan 
American  cause. 

John  Nelson  Wisnek. 
the  recently  appointed 
commissioner  of  fisheries  of 
Uruguay,  was  born  at  Mar- 
tinsburg.  West  Virginia, 
and  was  educated  in  the 
private  and  public  schools 
of  that  city,  ami  later  at 
Potomac  Seminary,  Mer- 
cersburg  Academy,  a  n  d 
Franklin  and  Marshall 
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College. 


Young  Wisner  s  father  was  a  lawyer  and  editor,  and  in  assisting 
him  in  his  work  the  young  man  gained  valuable  practical  experience 
along^these  lines.  Office  work,  however,  for  the  vigorous  and  ener- 
getic^ young  nature  lover  had  but  little  attraction,  and  he  became 
very  much  interested  in  the  study  of  natural  history  and  particularly 
with  that,  branch  dealing  with  aquatic  life  and  the  culture  of  fish. 
This  natural  inclination  soon  led  to  temporary  employment  under 
the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  in  connection  with  the  fish- 
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culturo  operations  on  the  Susquehanna  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay. 
A  little  later  he  whs  sent  to  the  far  West  to  prosecute  his  studies  and 
labors  at  Little  White  Salmon  Station.  Washington,  and  at  Clacka- 
mas Station,  Oregon.  His  work  was  under  the  supervision  of  such 
experts  as  Capt.  J.  W.  Collins,  of  Massachusetts;  Alexander  Jones, 
of  Maryland:  W.  F.  Hubbard;  and  S.  A.  Downing. 

His  first  permanent  appointment  under  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission  was  received  January  17,  1S99.  In  June  of  the  same 
year,  after  successfully  passing  an  examination  as  to  his  qualifica- 
tions, he  was  appointed  field  superintendent,  ami  a  little  later  took 
charge  of  the  work  on  the  Columbia  River.  The  next  year  he  was 
recalled  to  take  charge  of  the  operations  on  the  Susquehanna  River 
and  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  he  established  the  second  highest 

record  ever  made  for  suc- 
cessful work. 

From  this  time  the 
sphere  of  his  activities  was 
only  limited  by  the  neces- 
sities of  the  bureau.  While 
in  charge  at  Washington, 
I).  C,  of  the  operations  at 
Fish  Lake  Station,  he  was 
still  directing  the  work  on 
the  Pacific  coast. 

In  June,  1003,  he  was 
appointed  member  of  the 
Special  Alaska  Salmon 
Commission,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Division  of 
Fish  Culture  of  t  he  United 
*A  States  Government.  In 
this  work  a  thorough 
Study  of  the  salmon-bearing  streams  of  Alaska,  of  all  known  hatch- 
cries,  laws  pertaining  thereto,  etc.,  was  prosecuted. 

After  the  completion  of  this  work  Mr.  Wisner  was  directed  to 
undertake  special  work  for  the  Division  of  Scientific  Inquiry,  which 
he  performed  with  his  usual  success. 

Later  he  was  again  recalled  to  Washington  and  served  in  the 
capacity  of  acting  assistant  of  the  Division  of  Fish  Culture,  having 
charge  of  all  the  iish-cultural  work  of  the  bureau  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Winner's  enthusiasm  and  love  for  the  work  was  recognized  by 
the  higher  officials  of  the  bureau,  and  as  a  consequence  he  was  given 
unusual  training  ami  opportunities  for  the  prosecution  of  his  work. 
46435— Bull.  1  —  12  9 
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When  the  Uruguayan  Government  concluded  to  secure  the  services 
of  an  export  to  establish  the  new  department  of  fisheries  in  that 
progressive  country,  careful  search  for  the  right  man  was  made. 
Among  the  score  or  more  of  applicants,  many  of  whom  enjoy  national 
reputations  in  this  line  of  scientific  work,  the  officials  who  bore  the 
responsibility  of  the  selection  deckled  upon  Wisner,  and  he  was 
offered  the  position  under  a  three  years'  contract,  at  a  salary  a  little 
in  excess  of  $5,000  per  year.  He  accepted,  and,  taking  his  charming 
young  wife  and  little  son  to  his  new  field  of  action,  is  now  engaged 

in  this;  work,  and  from  late 
accounts  is  making  a  pro- 
nounced success. 

Samuel  T.  Lee  is  the 
United  Stat os consul  at  San 
Jose.  Costa  Rica,  having 
boon  appointed  to  that 
position  on  May  31,  1000. 
Born  in  Leeds,  England, 
May  30,  1S76.  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  citizenship  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  in  1S00. 
Mr.  Let'  attended  the  pub- 
lie  and  high  schools  at  Ann 
Arbor,  and  later  entered 
the  University  of  Virginia, 
lie  then  read  law  for  a 
while,  giving  up  his  studies 
toeidist  during  t  he  Spanish- 
American  War.  On  Sep- 
tember 17,  1000,  Mr.  Lee 
was  appointed  clerk  and 
translator  in  the  War  De- 
partment, stationed  at  Ma- 
nila. P.  I.,  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation at  Manila.  Faithful  service  won  for  him  a  promotion  to  division 
s  uperintendent  of  schools  for  Oriental  Negros.  After  two  years  in  this 
capacity  he  resigned  and  was  soon  appointed  to  the  position  of  chief  of 
the  record  division,  department  of  police  and  prisons,  Canal  Zone.  The 
next  year  Mr.  Lee  accepted  a  position  as  clerk  in  the  Department  of 
State  at  Washington,  and  on  August  lõ,  1907,  lie  was  appointed,  after 
due  examination,  United  States  consul  at  Nogales.  Mexico,  and  then 
transferred  to  his  present  post  at  San  Jose.  He  was  also  detailed  as 
vice  consul  at  Bluefields,  Nicaragua,  on  special  duty.  September  7, 
1010.  to  May  17,  1011. 
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Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  the  United  States  consul  at  San  Luis  Potosi, 
State  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico,  was  horn  in  Fairmont,  Minn.,  May 
20,  1872.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  that  place  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  local  high  school  at  the  age  of  17.  He  then  entered 
Hamline  University  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  after  a  regular  four-year 
course  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 
During  his  educational  period  Mr.  Bonney  succeeded  in  making  his 
own  way  through  the  schools  and  college  by  his  ability  as  a  steno- 
graphic reporter.  Upon  graduation  from  college  he  entered  u 
Minneapolis  hank  as  correspondent.  In  the  fall  of  1S!>0  he  sailed  to 
Germany  and  matriculated  at  Leipzig  University  for  special  work  in 
economics  and  philosophy.  After  one  year  he  returned  to  this  country 
and  engaged  in  various  capacities  in  commercial  houses  and  in  the 
real-estate  business.  He  then  entered  the  Government  service  in  the 
engineers' office  of  the  War  Department;  here  he  was  promoted  through 
the  various  grades  and,  after  due  examination,  was  appointed  United 
States  consul  at  San  Luis  Potosi.  Mexico,  on  June  24,  1910. 
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4  <  A  N  American  Adventure  in  Brazil— A  Search  for  Gold  that  led  5,500  Miles,  to 
the  Sources  of  the  Amazon,  up  the  Riberao  Rapids,  through  the  Jungle, 
across  the  Pampas,  and  down  the  Paraguay,"  by  Alexander  P.  Rogers,  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  April  number  of  World'*  Work,  is  an  entertaining 
record  of  a  remarkable  journey,  from  Para,  Brazil,  to  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  across 
the  very  heart  section  oi  South  America.  Mr.  Rugen  made  the  journey  in  search  of 
gold,  the  same  lure  which  led  a  Portuguese  adventurer  over  this  trail  as  long  ago  as 
I7C.S.    The  author  contrasts  the  conditions  of  traveling  that  prevailed  in  those  past 

years  with  the  circumstances  attending  the  tame  voyage  to-day.  The  difiérem  e 
measures  much  of  the  progress  of  the  world  since  the  eighteenth  century.    A  very 
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PRRW  MAKING  READY  TO  HAUL  THE  BOAT  OVER  THE  RAP1D8. 
Where  lhe  wafer  mi  tOO  ShftllOW  anal  the  eiirreni  tOO  iwifl  lo  pol«'  upstream. 

remarkable  feature  of  the  trip  was  that  all  hut  Is')  miles  of  traveling  was  l>y  water. 
This  gives  us  a  fair  idea  of  the  extraordinary  fluvial  system  of  eastern  South  America. 

Mr.  Rodgers'  journey  approximated  in  length  the  distance  coastwise  from  Maine 
to  Seattle  by  way  of  Panama. 

An  indication  <if  how  the  latest  developments  of  civilization  are  invading  the 
most  hidden  places  of  the  jungles  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  steam 
engine  and  the  wireless  telegraph  at  the  very  headwaters  of  the  Amazon.  Here, 
where  the  Madeira-Manioré  Railroad  is  building,  will  be  found  the  latest  mechanical 
inventions. 

Hut  it  was  after  leaving  the  line  of  the  nearly  completed  railroad  that  Mr.  Roduers 
faced  much  the  same  dilhculties  that  confronted  his  Portuguese  predecessors.  His 
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description  of  the  passage  of  the  rapids  is  thrilling,  while  his  hunting  adventures 
that  were  interfered  with  by  tlie  biting  ants  throw  a  light  on  the  hindrances  to  6i>ort. 

When  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railroad  is  in  operation  the  trains  will  occupy  1  day 
in  the  journey  that  our  explorer  covered  in  35. 

The  gold  mine  was  finally  readied  and  here  were  found  works  of  an  astonishing 
character,  indicating  thai  the  first  miners  had  considérable  metallurgical  knowledge. 

Alter  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  property.  Mr.  Rodders  decided  to  continue 
U»  the  upper  branches  of  the  Paraguay,  from  whence  hi'  could  take  a  steamer  and 
arrive  eventually  in  Rueños  Aires.  He  thus  completed  5,500  miles  of  travel  over 
little  known  country,  and,  according  to  his  statement,  accomplished  it  all  within  four 
months. 

"Tropical  Sunlight,"  a  thoroughly  lucid  paper  by  Dr.  Paid  C.  Freer,  late  director 
of  the  bureau  of  science.  Manila,  appears  in  The  ¡'opitlar  Science  Monthly  for  June. 


I'hnt<»|fm|»li  Ujr  Alrxnmler  I*.  Kowrx.  rmirteaj'  »f  "The  World'*  Work." 

OVERBOARD  To  <¡KT  UPSTREAM  BY  SURER  FORCE. 

Axoendinx  the  RhVreo  Rápida  on  thr  Madeira  River,  when"  tin-  nativo  boatmen 
jK-rform  thrilling  frais  m  tin*  hazardous  work  ofHimlring  the  torrent. 

With  the  ever-increasing  invasion  of  the  tropica  by  the  Caucasian,  the  question  of 
insolation  assumes  greater  importance.  The  effects  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  white 
people  working  in  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  equator  is  a  factor  which  will  deter- 
mine whether  this  section  of  the  gloln»  shall  be  opened  to  Kuroj>ean  emigration. 
Dr.  Freer*  after  some  original  experiments  of  great  interest,  arrives  at  conclusions 
ejeatly  at  variance  with  accepted  ideas.  First,  he  calls  our  attention  to  lhe  common 
error  of  generalizitn:  in  discussing  tropical  climate.-.    He  nays; 

It  can  readily  Ik-  understood  that  it  place  recocnired  to  W  within  the  tropic;.,  may,  l>y  reason  of  It*  prox- 
iinity  to  the  ->ea,  it>  altitude,  relation  to  mountain  chains,  ami  other  natural  surroundings,  have  a  climate 
•o  modified  that  lhe  .u  tu.il  sunlight  may  have  les>  jntlueuee  than  in  localities  wltict)  may  !»•  siiualcd  ii|hhi 
the  bonier*  or  even  within  the  temperate  tone*.  Another  factor  influencing  lovai  conditions  may  l»e  the 
color  of  the  -oil  and  the  resulting  modification  of  the  intently  of  the  hi-.it  ray  coming  from  il.  Invanse 
the  rarliation  from  the  soil  is  of  Importance. 
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In  other  words,  pronounced  i!itTerenre<*  muy  lie  found  between  the  climates  ol  two  places  m  the  tropics 
which  may  geographically  he  close  together,  M  may  readily  be  seen  by  comparing  the  meteorological 
data  from  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  Aswan,  in  Egypt. 

From  dala  ohtained  from  points  as  widely  separate*!  as  Manila.  Washington,  Hono- 
lulu, Kuala  Lumpur  (in  tin-  Straits  Settlements)  and  Khartoum.  Egypt,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  the  difference  ol  climate  ol  these  places  is  not  «lue  to  geographical  loca- 
tion, hut  is  purely  a  meteorológica]  phenomena,  Washington  showed  a  maximum 
of  pholoeatalytie.  action  of  the  sun  equal  to  the  maximum  of  Manila,  indicating  that 
then  Me  days  when  the  climates  of  the  two  cilios  arc  practical  identical. 

By  far  the  most  astonishing  studies  made  hy  I>r.  Freer  and  his  col  leagued  were  those 
dealing  with  the  temperatures  of  white,  hrown,  and  black  skinned  people  exposed  to 
the  sun: 

Skin  temperatures  of  men  iti  this  climate  in  the  shade  under  normal  conditions,  as  mea-unil  by  our 
apparatus,  vary  within  the  extreme  limits  of  31"  to  34°  ('.    <»ti  exposure  to  the  sun  these  temperatures 


Hi  olograph  t>>  Alexander  I".  Itoifci  ri,  -\  of  -  The  World  -  Work." 
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t'ap.ihtc  Of  talking  500  milts  to  Manaos.    Also  part  of  th>'  Ma'l>'ir.i-Mamoi£  knlro.nl  licing  completed 
around  the  Kittcrao  Kanius  by  North  Vmcrican  contractors. 

rise  rapidly  on  the  sunny  -ide.  hut  as  soon  as  the  human  subject  begin-  to  -went,  even  slightly,  the  tem- 
perature liegins  to  fall,  and  with  muscular  exertion  may  be  as  low  as  91-33'  ('.  If  the  subject  is  at  rest  the 
skin  temperatures  do  not  fall  as  rapidly,  but  after  1  hour  they  may  be  the  same  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  experiment  or  ev  en  more  than  ;i  decree  lower.  In  going  over  our  l< •  r i -eric-  of  figure-  we  found  that 
So  minutes  of  exposure  caused  no  practical  rise  over  Uie  temperatures  after  the  first  10  minutes  in  white 
men  and  in  Malays. 

The  compárteos  showed  but  little  difference  between  the  white  and  the  Malay,  the  difference,  if  any, 
being  in  favor  of  the  latter,  but  a  negro,  in  I  series  of  observation»,  exposed  to  the  sun  at  the  same  time  an  a 
blond  European  and  a  brown  Igoroi,  showed  a  higher  skin  temperature  by  I '.45  than  the  Caucasian.  At 
the  end  of  the  experiment  the  Anal  temperatura  were  decidedly  again-t  the  negro.  -hgh  1 1  v  igminst  the 
T  analog,  and  in  favor  of  the  white  skin.  Therefore,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  our  experiment'-  Mem  toshow, 
as  regard-  ri-e  in  tem|ierature  upon  exposure  to  the  sun,  that  the  while  and  brown  -kin-  are  about  equal, 
with  a  slight  factor  in  favor  of  the  white,  but  that  in  the  COM  of  the  very  dark--kintied  negro  the  temper- 
ature, on  exposure,  reaches  a  decidedly  higher  point  than  it  does  with  either  of  the  others. 

All  of  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  white  man  will  stand  the  sun  with  lest 
inconvenience  than  the  negro. 
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Naturally  there  are  other  factors  which  will  determine  the  health  of  those  who 
emigrate  to  the  Tropics,  but  these  experiments  show  that  the  Caucasian  need  fear  little 
from  the  sun,  especially  if  he  take  the  precaution  to  avoid  its  direct  rays. 

"Panama  Canal  Regulation  of  Commerce,"  by  Lewis  Nixon,  in  the  January  number 
of  The  Editorial  Review  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  necessity  of  establishing 
regulations  as  to  tolls  and  other  details  of  operation  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Nixon  advances  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  discriminatory  tolls  favoring 
American  shipping  and  takes  the  position  that  if  there  is  any  inhibition  of  such  a  course 
in  the  Hay-Pauneefote  treaty  it  should  be  abrogated.    According  to  his  view: 

While  the  liay-Pauncefote  treaty  can  only  by  great  tu  tting  be  construed  to  mean  any  more  than  equal 
iiinJ  uniform  treatment  of  lhe  ships  of  other  tuitions  in  their  use  of  it.  my  objection  to  it  is  upon  the  wore  of 
violation  of  national  sovereignty:  for  no  long  as  it  continues  in  existence  we  acknowledge  two  masters  for 


I'hnioffraph  by  Alexander  1*.  Roger»,  roartMy  of  •■The  World'»  Work." 
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the  Canal  Zone,  and  aa  a  self-respecting  nation  we  should.  If  it  ever  lie  quoted  against  us,  take  steps  for  ils 
immediate  abrogation. 

Supporting  this  contention  he  says: 

The  Constitution  from  time  to  time  has  been  amended  and  many  laws  changed.  Is  there  anything  about 
a  treaty  which  nukes  it  more  sacred  than  our  Constitution  and  laws,  so  lhat  it  must  not  Ik*  changed  even 
t  hunch  its  workings  are  neither  )iisl  nor  equitable  lo  one  of  the  parties.  Of  course  not.  so  long  as  ihe  law 
of  nations  or  precedents  are  followed  in  making  changes.  Treaties  of  peace  and  amity  are  not  made  for  a 
term  of  years,  as  it  would  l»e  altsurd  for  nations  to  say  they  would  rpmain  on  good  terms  for  a  limited  time 
and  then  go  to  war.   80  to  he  terminated  they  must  l>e  abrogated. 

Numerous  instances  whore  treaties  and  conventions  between  thin  and  other  nations 
have  been  abrogated  are  cited,  and  as  proof  that  this  is  general  usuue  anil  custom  of 
nations  he  quotes  from  several  conventions  in  which  provision  is  made  for  Abrogation . 

Supporting  his  contention  that  we  have  the  rit'ht  to  prefer  our  own  véasela  he  quotes 
no  less  eminent  authority  than  the  great  constitutional  lawyer,  George  P.  Edmunds, 
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who  said  ai  a  hearing  before  tlic*  Committee  on  Commerce  »f  the  Senate  of  the  Fifty- 
sixth  Congress; 

We  art'  in  tin-  attitude  of  lieing  able,  without  any  breach  of  trinity  obligations,  lo  resort  to  discrimination 
in  respect  of  our  vessels  and  commerce  after  giving  the  requisite  not  ice  and  afier  the  lapse  of  time  referred  to. 

Mr.  Xixon  concludes  his  argument  with  lhe  following  characteristic  and  striking 
paragraph: 

Mast  the  Cnited  Slates  hesitate  to  reform  a  ruinous  policy  in  deference  to  foreign  sentiment?  The  only 
appeals  against  asserting  our  rights  on  the  oceans  are  appeals  to  cowardice,  and  the  only  arguments  are 
foreign  arguments. 


donrteoy  <»f  "Vapular  Mechante»," 

ELECTRIC  TOWINi!  LOCOMOTIVES  <>X  PANAMA  CANAL  LOCKS. 

Show  ¡rig  how  .ships  will  l»e  towed  through  the  locks  of  the  Panama  Canal.    The  central  rail  shown  in  the 
illustration  is  the  rack  rail,  and  the  power  rail  Is  located  at  ouesideof  the  track  in  an  open  conduit. 

"Atocsayco"  is  the  tille  of  a  leading  article  in  the  Inca  Chronicle  (Lima,  Peru). 
As  usual,  this  numher  <>f  this  valuable  little  magazine  i»  full  of  lively  and  inter- 
esting information  relative  to  Peru's  remarkable  development,  and  the  article  which 
dcscril>es  the  hacienda  with  the  above  poetic  name  is  another  instance  of  the  Inca 
Chronicle's  excellent  methods  of  let  ling  the  world  know  something  of  the  wonderful 
diversity  of  Peru's  resources. 

"  Atocsayco"  is  an  immense  sheep  ranch — one  of  the  first  experiments  on  a  large 
scale  in  lhe  establishment  of  the  wool  industry  in  the  country.    It  is  located  II  miles 
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west  oí  Jimin  Station  and  about  M)  miles  north  oí  Oroya,  at  an  elevation  of  14,000  feet . 
ATeording  to  this  article,  Duncan  Fox  &  Co.  began  experimenting  with  sheep  raiding 
in  1905,  and  the  result  at  present  is  a  magnificent  ranch  of  over  103,0,10  acre*,  or  nearly 
160  square  miles,  with  about  150  miles  of  wire  fencing  incloung  36.000  sheep.  The 
average  yield  of  wool  per  sheep  is  about  5  pounds,  and  this  wool  commands  a  fancy 
price  in  the  market  l>eeause  it  is  long  staple.  It  is  said  to  he  the  only  wool  shipped  from 
Pern  unwashed.  The  shearing  takes  place  between  November  and  January  each  year, 
•bout  2,000  sheep  being  sheared  per  day. 

Most  of  the  sheep  are  crossbred  from  native  ewes  and  imported  rams.  Experimenta 
with  several  of  the  finer  breeds  have  led  the  owners  to  regard  the  crossing  of  the  native 
with  the  Romney  Marsh  as  giving  the  best  all-around  results  as  to  hardiness  and  pro- 
ductiveness, and  only  recently  60  fine  pure-bred  rams  of  this  strain  have  been  imported . 
The  sheep  are  out  on  the  range  all  the  time,  the  climate  being  so  mild  no  shelters  need 
Ik*  erected.  The  pasturage,  the  only  subsistence  needed,  is  surprisingly  good  and 
the  ranch  is  hilly  and  well  watered.  The  sheep  are  remarkably  free  from  disease, 
attributable,  according  to  this  article,  to  the  fact  that  no  flies  exist  at  this  altitude. 

The  splendid  results  obtained  by  the  owners  of  "  Atocsayco"  show  that  the  elevated 
portions  of  Peru  are  remarkably  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep  with  a  maximum 
of  productiveness  at  a  minimum  of  expense.  These  advantages  need  only  l>e  known 
to  the  world  to  have  the  sheep  industry  added  to  the  many  other  wealth-producing 
résonn  es  of  this  favored  land  of  the  Inca*. 

The  Central  Railway  of  Peru  is  another  informative  and  well -il  lust  rated  article 
in  the  Inca  Chronicle  which  deals  with  the  history  of  the  remarkable  feat  of  railway 
engineering  l>egun  by  Henry  Meigas,  a  typical  Yankee,  in  I860  and  completed  24 
years  later.  This  was  the  first  railway  to  cross  the  Andes,  and  at  Morococha  reaches 
an  altitude  of  15,865  feet  above  sea  level.  The  wonderful  scenic  beauty,  the  zigzag 
principle  by  which  the  ascent  is  made,  and  many  interesting  details  are  entertainingly 
told  in  a  style  that  is  forceful  and  pleasing,  as  the  following  excerpt"  may  show: 

On,  on,  and  on. over  upward,  stretch  tin-  gleaming  metals.  Alone  the  edge  of  precipices,  over  bridges  tliat 
swm  almost  sasjiended  in  the  air  and  so  high  «Iwve  tin-  foaming  UMTent  that  WÍ  wonder  how  they  were 
ever  built.  Out  of  a  tunnel  you  are  suddenly  whisked  onto  a  high  bridge;  your  eyes,  blinking  in  the  sudden 
light,  cateh  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  river  far  l«eneath.  when,  hang!  you  are  drawn  into  another  tunnel, 
In  whose  grateful  darkness  you  recover  your  breath  sutttciently  to  ask  the  conductor,  who  tills  you  that  tin- 
bridge  over  which  you  have  just  passed  is  called  "  Infiernillo"  (  the  lesser  hell).    *   •  • 

At  Casupalea  we  are  close  to  the  snow-covered  mountains  we  have  had  In  sight  so  long  The  walls  of  the 
gorge  rise  from  two  to  five  thousand  feet  tihove  the  valley  of  the  river  and  are  covered  with  snow  the  greater 
part  of  the  time.  The  whiteness  comes  as  a  pleasing  relief  from  the  livid  walls  of  granite  among  which  we 
have  been  traveling  all  day.  Titanic,  monstrous  adjectives  fail  one  to  express  the  impression  received 
from  these  masses  of  rock  torn  from  their  comfortable  beds  in  the  ocean  by  some  long-forgotten  convulsion 
of  nature  ami  flung  toward  the  sky  to  become  the  backlsuie  of  a  continent.  Ages  since  that  icy  pinnacle 
you  see  yonder  was  the  cradle  of  a  shellfish.  Kons  ago  forgotten  animals  of  the  reptilian  age  basked  them- 
selves in  the  sun  on  that  ledge  which  now  towers  above  our  heads,  but  was  then  peeping  timidly  alwve 
the  surface  of  the  waves,  while  the  rest  of  the  continent  on  which  we  now  reside  lay  mites  below. 

The  cost  of  this  road  was  about  $185,000  (  United  States  currency  i  per  mile,  and  the 
almost  incredible  olwdacles  which  Meiggs  overcame  and  the  final  successful  manage- 
ment of  the  enterprise,  which  has  made  it  a  very  profitable  piece  of  railway  property, 
are  all  descri  I  kmI  in  the  article  and  make  it  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining. 

Tungsten  ;  What  It  Is,  Where  It  Is  Found,  and  What  It  Is  Used  For.  by  E.  ('. 

Voorheis,  mining  operator.  Sutter  Creek.  Cal.,  is  a  very  instructive  article  in  the 
June  number  of  the  Pacific  Ga*  ««'/  Eltrtrir  Mmjazine.  Mr.  Voorheis  ¡s  an  expert 
mineralogist  and  the  owner  of  the  Atolia  mine  in  San  Bernardino  County,  Cal. .which 
supplies  the  General  Electric  Co.  with  large  quantities  of  this  ore  which  has  given 
to  the  world  the  latest  and  Iwst  filament  for  incandescent  lamps. 

From  this  article  we  learn  that  tungsten  is  a  metallic  element  which  owes  its  name 
and  discovery  to  a  Swedish  mariner  wh<>  discovered  it  in  1781.    The  name  is  a  com- 
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hination  of  the  two  Swedish  words — tung  meaning  heavy,  and  sten  stone — "heavy- 
stone*'  being  the  appn>priate  name  selected  by  the  discoverer.  Argentina  and  the 
United  States  are  the  two  countries  which  furnish  the  greater  portion  of  the  supply- 
used  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  its  value  to  modern  civilization  can  hardly  be 
estimated. 

The  principal  use  of  tungsten  is  to  hardeti  steel  and  to  make  filaments  for  electric 
lamps.  It  is  always  found  in  combination  with  some  mineral  substance.  When  in 
combination  with  oxygen  it  is  known  as  tungstite;  with  calcium  as  scheelite;  with 
iron  as  febrite;  with  manganese  as  hubernite;  and  with  iron  and  manganese  as  wolf- 
ramite. Some  idea  as  to  the  value  of  this  metal  to  present  civilization  may  be  had 
from  the  following  two  paragraphs  taken  from  Mr.  Voorheis  s  article: 

The  tool  steel  of  the  present  <lay  is  nearly  all  funesten  steel,  having  Iron  h  to  20  per  cent  metallic  tung- 
Men  mixed  with  the  steel  in  Its  manufacture.  It  is  called  l>y  some  "  self-hardening  steel,"  for  the  reason 
that  the  steel  does  not  have  to  he  tempered,  liecnu.se  with  the  addition  of  the  metallic  tungsten  it  tempers 
itself.  When  heated  to  a  cherry  red  and  allowed  to  cool,  the  steel  attains  its  maximum  hardness  and 
ran  be  used  by  machinists  for  lalhc-^'uttiug  tools  or  for  drills,  and  all  kinds  of  machinist's  tools  <*an  be  run 
at  a  much  greater  speed  and  can  do  four  times  the  work  that  can  1k>  done  with  ordinary  steel,  simply 
because  the  machine  can  be  run  four  times'  as  fast  and  not  take  the  teni|>er  out  of  the  steel,  as  the  temper 
is  cot  drawn  when  the  tool  nets  very  hot,  like  it  is  in  ordinary  steel. 

The  saving  effected  to  the  consumer  in  the  use  of  tungsten  amounts  to  several  hundred  million  dollars 
l>er  annum.  A  specific  instance  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hess,  of  the  United  States  ecological  Survey,  who 
states  that  the  president  of  one  of  the  large  automobile  manufacturing  companies  advises  him  that  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  high-S|>eed  or  tungsten  steel  the  cost  of  each  automobile  would  be  $3  m  higher. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Whitney,  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  estimates  tliat  the  saving  to  the  consumer  in  the  intro- 
duction of  tungsten  lamps  is  uttout  S2*n,ooo,non  per  annum. 

Tungsten  and  its  salts  are  used  for  making  cotton  fabrics  tireproof,  for  winding  electric  furnaces,  mid 
for  use  in  the  apparatus  employed  for  the  utilitation  of  Roentgen  rays. 

As  to  its  advantage  to  the  light  consumer,  Mr.  Voorhcis  says: 

It  is  estima  ted  in  some  Instances  that  an  increase  of  I  .«Kl  per  cent  in  value  to  the  consumer  is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  tungsten  lumps,  as,  in  Ksi.  with  the  old  carbon  lamp  with  a  rate  of  2.">  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour,  you  could  obtain  sut»  candle-hours,  but  in  lull,  with  a  rate  of  Wirnts  per  kilowatt-hour,  the  lamp 
efficiency  is  increased  to  S  .000  candle-hours. 

The  Health  of  Cuba,  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Darnel,  Habana,  in  the  May  number  of  the 
Cuba  Review,  should  be  read  by  those  who  share  in  the  prevailing  opinion  that  con- 
ditions in  the  countries  immediately  south  of  the  Tinted  States  are  extremely  unhealth- 
ful.    We  quote  the  following  paragraphs  as  bearing  on  this  rather  important  question: 

According  to  the  official  census,  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Government,  the  |H»pulntion  of  the 
Republic  of  Culta,  on  June  :«>,  11(10,  reached  2.220,27s,  a  figure  which  may  be  considered  below  the  real 
numlicr,  on  account  of  the  increase  which  immigration  and  natality  produit*,  but  which  increase  has  not 
lieen  fully  estimated,  because  it  has  not  been  jiossible  us  yet  to  obtain  a  complete  registration  of  these 
two  sources  of  grow  th  of  the  population. 

The  annual  death  rate  of  13.31  continues  to  keep  Culm  at  the  head  of  the  two  countries  which  have  the 
lowest  mortality  in  the  world,  with  an  increase  in  favor  of  the  native  population,  comparing  the  figures 
of  births  and  deaths,  of  42,M>2  inhabitants. 

Smallpox  and  yellow  fever,  which  formerly  were  the  greatest  scourges  of  the  island,  have  been  prncIL 
cally  eradicated,  there  having  been  no  cases  for  a  n  urn  tier  of  years. 

As  regards  malaria,  Dr.  Bamet  said: 

It  is  possible  to  affirm  absolutely  that  malaria  no  longer  exists  in  the  city  of  Habana,  and  that  each 
year  the  cases  in  other  parts  of  the  island  become  rarer.  Dr.  Le  Roy  has  lieen  able  to  prove  that  In  MOO  the 
deaths  in  Cuba  from  malaria  reached  4,107,  a  figure  which  has  been  steadily  decreasing  to  017  in  the  year 
1910  for  the  entire  Republic. 

Importance  of  Mexico  as  a  Petroleum  Producer  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  leading 
articles  in  the  Mining  and  Engineering  World  ni  June  22,  1912.  It  is  by  W.  D.  Horna- 
day  and  gives  detailed  account  of  many  of  the  leading  companies  whit  h  are  exploiting 
the  great  oil  fields  of  Mexico.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  industry  in  the  country  is 
shown  by  the  following  paragraph: 

It  is  estimated  that  the  wells  already  bored  would  have  an  aggregate  production  of  approximately 
BOjOOOJJOO  barrels  per  year  if  they  were  opened  up  to  their  full  capacity.    Owing  to  the  fai  t  that  there  are 
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lacking  transportation  facilities  and  established  markets  for  Mexican  oils,  only  a  comparatively  small  |>urt 
of  the  available  production  is  Mug  uUlized  at  tliLs  time.  However,  plans  are  \teing  rapidly  matured  for 
disposing  of  not  only  the  present  available  supply,  but  of  whatever  increase  may  Ik-  made  to  it  in  the 
future.  The  estimated  oil  production  of  Mexico  for  the  year  1907  was  UTi.uuo  borreis.  The  production  in 
1910  increased  to  3¿00,0tK)  barrels  and  the  output  for  1911  was  approximately  V2,m),m>  barrels. 

"A  Word  on  Troubled  Paraguay."  a  paper  by  Dr.  Charles  Warren  Currier  in 
The  American  Catholic  (Quarterly  Reviere  for  April  reveals  the  author  as  most  enthusiast  ic 
in  reference  to  what  this  republie  holds  for  him  who  would  labor  there.  This  "land 
of  Mowers  and  oranges"  is  still  under  the  blight  of  the  great  war  concluded  in  1K70 
wherein  most  of  the  male  population  was  killed  off. 

The  history  of  the  extraordinary  success  which  attended  the  efforts  of  the  early 
missionaries  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  land. 

Documents  of  peculiar  importance  historically  are  found  in  the  national  archivo*  of 
Paraguay  which  date  back  to  1534. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  republic  will  soon  again  enjoy  the  prosperity  of  colonial  days. 

"Explorations  in  Pern,"  The  National  Geographic  Magazine  publishes  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  explorations  which  will  be  carried  out  by  Prof.  FTirain  Bingham  of  Yale 
University  in  interior  Peru  in  1912. 

The  National  Geopraphic  Society  has  subscribed  $10,000  toward  the  expedition  and 
an  equal  amount  comes  through  the  university. 

The  most  important  work  planned  is  a  contoured  map  of  the  Cuzco  Valley.  This, 
with  geodetic  examinations  which  will  be  carried  on  simultaneously  will  help  deter- 
mine the  age  of  the  Cuzco  man  discovered  by  Prof.  Bingham  in  1011.  The  finding 
of  this  skeleton  in  a  mass  of  stratified  rock  is  of  paramount  importance  to  student*  of 
paleontology.  The  Cuzco  man  can  not  be  less  than  20,000  years  and  mayhap  has 
existed  tiO.OOO  years,  if  the  data  in  reference  to  it  is  correct. 

The  expedition  will  also  make  a  careful  study  of  the  ruins  of  the  cities  of  the  Incan 
and  Megalithic  peoples.  That  Mr.  Bingham  is  entirely  competent  to  head  this 
expedition  is  proved  by  the  success  of  the  three  trips  he  has  undertaken  in  interior 
South  America  during  the  last  five  years  and  his  res  ent  ascent  of  Mount  Coropuna. 

"Why  Coffee  Costs  Twice  as  Much,"  by  Robert  S  losa,  in  tin-  June  issue  of 
The  Wr.rld's  Wort,  discusses  the  valorization  scheme  entered  into  by  lhe  coffee  planters 
of  Brazil.    The  author  purport."  to  give  the  inside  financial  agreements  of  the  plan. 

"Mechanical  Appliances  on  the  Panama  Canal-  in  Excavating  Earth  and  Rock 
and  Handling  the  Spoil,"  by  J.  F.  Springer,  is  a  continuation  of  the  series  of  other 
articles  on  this  subject  which  have  been  appearing  of  late  in  Cassier's  Mat/azine.  A 
number  of  excellent  illustrations  accompany  the  article,  which  tells  of  the  many 
successful  expedients  for  removing  dirt  given  practice  by  the  diggers  of  the  Canal. 

"The  Opportunities  of  the  United  States  in  South  American  Commerce,"  by  Francis 
Washburn  Hoadley,  in  the  same  magazine  gives  a  general  summary  of  the  trade  chances 
awaiting  the  American  business  man  in  all  the  countries  of  South  America. 

"Dredging  and  Concrete  Construction,"  the  fourth  article  of  the  series  "Mechanical 
Appliances  on  the  Panama  Canal,"  appears  in  the  May  number  of  this  magazine. 

"A  Trans-Cuba  Canal  to  Supplement  Panama,"  a  review  of  an  article  in  the 
Revista  Municipal  of  Havana,  appears  in  the  American  Review  of  Reviews  for  June 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  there  has  existed  from  the  earliest  Spanish  times  a 
project  for  building  a  ship  canal  across  Cuba  from  Havana  to  Itatabanó.  The  article 
disrusses  lhe  practicability  and  usefulness  of  such  a  venture  al  this  time  in  connection 
with  the  work  now  going  on  in  Panama. 


"  That  Suit  against  the  '  Coffee  Trust.'"  is  the  heading  of  an  editorial  in  The 
Afaeib»  of  May  23,  1912.    In  this  editorial  there  is  an  exposition  of  some  of  the  novel 
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«tul  peculiarly  interesting  questions  which  are  involved  in  the  suit  betrun  by  the 
Federal  Government  against  the  agents  <if  the  coffee  valorization  plan. 

"Present  Condition  of  the  Petroleum  Industry  in  Peru."  which  is  the  title  of  the 
leading  article  in  Peru  To-day  for  April,  details  in  a  very  lurid  way  the  advance  that 
has  recently  been  made  in  the  petroleum  output  of  the  republic. 

Other  articles  are:  "Foreign  Physicians  and  Dentists  in  Peru."  "Irrigation  in 
Peru."  and  "Changes  in  Callao." 

"  The  Story  of  Panama."  by  Farnum  Bishop  in  .SV.  Xiehohw  for  February.  Here 
we  have  the  tale  of  the  work  of  digging  the  canal  told  in  a  style  to  hold  the  interest 
of  the  younger  generation. 

"  Over  the  Andes  to  Chile."  another  short  article  by  Burton  Holmes,  the  lecturer, 
appears  in  the  Ladie*  Home  Journal  of  March.  In  this  the  author  tells  incidents 
of  the  journey  across  the  plains  of  Argentina  and  over  the  Andes.  The  text  is  illus- 
trated by  some  remarkably  good  photographs. 

"  Santiago  de  Chile,"  by  Nevin  O.  Winter,  in  Travel  for  June.  Santiago  de  Chile 
is  one  of  the  finest  capitals  of  South  America,  and  finds  a  sympathetic  recorder  of 
its  beauties  in  Mr.  Winter.  The  author  has  shown  considerable  discrimination  in 
bringing  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  those  points  which  are  especially  characteristic. 

"Banking  with  Latin  America  and  Latin  Americans,"  by  V.  Gonzales,  in  The 
Banker*1  Magazine  for  May.  is  a  paper  which  contains  the  opinions  of  an  expert  on 
this  much  discussed  subject.  The  actual  methods  whereby  banking  can  be  done 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin-American  countries  is  herewith  clearly  explained. 
The  varied  conditions  in  banking  throughout  the  different  Latin-American  Republics 
are  discussed,  and  the  author  concludes  that  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  present  U  a 
Latin-American  bank  in  New  York. 

There  is  in  the  same  magazine  an  appreciation  of  General  Leonida*  Plaza  tí., 
President-elect  of  Ecuador. 

In  The  American  Journal  of  International  Imu  for  April  '  Mexico  "  and  "  Secretary 
Knox's  Visit  to  Central  America  "  are  subjects  dealt  with  under  "  Editorial  Com- 

The  General  Arbitration  Treaty  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chile,  signed 
at  Santiago  d.1  Chile.  May  1ÍX,  1!H)J,  and  the  Convention  of  the  Union  of  Paris.  March 
20,  I8S3,  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property,  are  contained  in  the  Supplement 
to  the  American  Journal  of  International  Lair  for  April . 

"Geologic  and  Pétrographie  Notes  on  the  Begion  about  Caiçara,  Venezuela,"  by 

T.  A.  Bendrat,  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  in  the  May,  1911.  number  of  The  American 
Journal  of  Science. 

"  New  Mexico,  the  New  State,"  by  L.  Bradford  Prince.  LL.  D.,  "  Motoring  Among 
the  Missions  "  (concluding  chapter  of  a  gasoline  pilgrimage  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Padre-")  by  Eleanor  (iate*,  and  "  The  1915  Exposition  and  Education— Some  Subjects 
submitted  for  Consideration  by  Educational  Congresses  During  the  Panama-Pacific 
Universal  Exposition,"  are  articles  in  Sun*r'.—  The  Pacific  Monthly  for  June. 

"  Pier  Construction  Work  at  Havana  "  and  "  Opening  for  Modern  Vehicles  in 
Cuba  "  are  twoaf  the  article*  in  The  Cuba  lin  ior  for  April. 

"  Venezuela  and  the  Guianas,"  the  ninth  article  of  the  series  entitled  "A  Beading 
Journey  through  South  America,"  by  Hurry  We* ton  Van  Dyke,  appears  in  The 
Chautauqum  for  May. 
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"  Los  Tres  Sublimes  Ignotos."  I>y  Et.  de  Zaya*  Enriquez,  and  "  La  Cuarta  Confer- 
encia Centroamericana,"  arc  two  <>f  the  principal  article.*  in  the  May  issue  of  Amenai 
e  Indutttrum  Americanas. 

The  leadinp  article  in  Farm  Implement  \,iin  of  May  2  is  "  Roads  and  Motoring  in 
Cuba,"  by  C.  \V.  Man*. 

"  Cacao  Cultivation."  a  review  of  a  pamphlet,  "  Notes  in  Connection  with  the 
Good  Cultivation  of  Cacao,"  by  J.  <'.  Augustus  fa  a  short  article  in  the  April  number 
of  Tropical  Li/e.  "Alcohol  from  Sisal  Refuse,"  translated  by  F.  A.  (i.  Pape,  from 
an  article  in  Der  J'jlanzer  of  November  11Î,  1910,  appears  in  the  same  paper. 

"  Rapanui,  or  Easter  Island,"  by  Rev.  S.  I.  Xeill,  in  Tin  Tkenaophieal  Path  for 
May. 

"  Government  Operation  of  the  Panama  Railway  "  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  in  the 
April  26th  issue  of  The  Rail  tiny  (Jaiette. 

"  The  Conveyance  of  Mining  Property  in  Mexico,"  by  1>.  A.  Richardson,  appears 
in  the  Mining  and  Engineering  World  tA  May  4. 

The  lead  i  m;  article  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific  l're.ss  of  May  4  is  "Handling 
Furnace  Charges  at  Cananea,"  by  Morris  Jesup  ElMinp,  "  Dredging  at  Pato.  Colom- 
bia." is  a  short  paper  in  the  same  periodical, 

"  Mining  Conditions  in  Mexico,"  written  for  lhe  Met  irán  Minina  Journal  by  Win. 
B,  Phillip*,  appears  in  the  May  number  of  that  publication. 
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Huellas  Aires,  exports  declared,  1912  

Formation  of  lhe  Museo  Social  Argentino  

Argentine  trade  notes:  Stock-raising  industry;  cheaper 

from  Kuropc;  lm|K»rted  maize  for  seed;  new  steamships. 
Wool  shipments  


Dote  of 


Agency  for  Argentine  goods  

Perio<Ucal.s  , 

Taxes  to  tve  paid  by  commercial  travelers.  

Industrial  census  

••Oiliclal  bulletin  "containing  decree  regarding  to  course  of  stud  v 

pursued  in  the  Ladies  School  of  Arts  and  Science  

Commission  on  commemorative  monuments  
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Mar.  24 

Mar.  31 
Apr.  3 
Apr.  5 


A  uthor. 


R.  M.  BarUeman.  consul 
eral.  Huí-nos  Aires. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Apr.  13    R.  M.  Bortleman,  consul 

general.  Buenos  Aires. 
Apr.  15    H.  T.  Crane,  consul,  Kosario. 


BRAZIL 


\j.r  i; 

Apr.  1W 

.  .do  

\¡.r  22 

..do.... 

..do  

Apr.  23 


Apr  r. 

do. . . . 
do  ... 
.do.  .  .. 
Cndated 


Do 
Do 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Comparative  statement  of  c\|h>Ns  from  lhe  Bahia  consular  dis-     Apr    M    s  •'■  W  arner.  consul,  Bahia 
trict  to  Unite  I  Stales  during  calendar  years  lulu  and  HUT. 

News  and  trade  papers  'lo         ■>   ,:-  Lay,  consul  general, 

It  to  de  Janeiro. 

Trad*  notes  from  Bahia.  Brazil   May    1    S,  p.  Warner,  consul,  Bahia. 

Trade  methods  in  Hahia   May     »  Do. 
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News  and  trade  p  ipers. 


Mar.  5 


Sale  of  Rltlsieal  instruments  m  foreign  countries   Mar.  5» 

Consular  invoices  for  shipments  to  Punta  Arenas   Mar.  Hi 

Sale  of  a  Idlllg  and  cal.  ulatillg  machines  do.  .  .. 

Market  for  American  salt   Mar.  I«. 

Hay  crop  do. . . . 
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Motor  vehicles   Mar.  2t» 

Whaling  industry  in  Chile   A  pr.  ' 
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Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
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\  A  Winsh.w.  consul,  Val- 
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Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

C.  T.  Maker,  vice  consul.  Val- 
pariso. 

A.  A.  Winsh.w  consul.  Val- 

paraíso. 

Do. 
Do 


Mnr.  22    ft,  II.  K'cinp  r  nnil,  Car- 

lacena. 

Tariff  on  adding  machines.  cart«.n  pat.er.and  manifolding  in-     Apr.  32    I.    Manning,    consul,  Bar- 

pnratus. 


consul.  Car- 
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Annual  report.  HUI...                                                            Muy  I"    11   "  K""'l»'r. 
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Title. 
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Author. 


COSTA  Rica. 
and  trado  of  Fort  Limon.  1911. 

■ 

COBA. 


in  Cuba  

ECUADOR. 

I  m  portan  (v  of  traveling  salesmen  and  value  of  catalogues  

GUATEMALA. 

RubUr  production  and  market  for  tree  climbing  and  pleading 
Unte. 

Number  of  automobiles  in  Guatemala  

Government  contract  works  and  monopolies  

Raincoats  

Inerva»  of  Guatemalan  export  duties  on  lumlier  

Duties  on  motor  cars  

Check  prolerlors  


HONDURAS, 

Automobiles  and  automobile  supplie-. 


Apr.  29    ('.  Donaldson,  consul.  Port 
Limou. 


Apr.  20    li.  1*.  Siarrett,  deputy  con- 
sul general,  Habana. 


Apr.  is    R.  B.  Jones,  riee consul  gen- 
eral .  Guayaquil. 


Mar.  Ti  Geo.  A.  Itueklin.  consul  geti- 

eral,  Guatemala  Git  v 

Apr.  3)  Ho. 

Apr.  it  Do. 

Apr.  30  Do. 

Mav    7  Do. 

..do  ¡  Do. 

May  in  Do. 


Moving- picture  business  

Tree-climbing  spurs  and  logging  tools  

No  dealers  in  automobiles  and  automobile  supplies. 

No  coal  imported  

Plows. 


Mar.  :«> 


...do. 
Apr. 


Mahogany  

Road  machinery  purchased  by  Government  of  Hondura». 

Shears  and  scissors  imports  

Printing  otlices  in  Tegucigalpa    

Market  for  American  shoes  


Apr. 

..do. 
..do. 
.do. 
A  pr. 
Apr. 
..do. 


14 

15 


17 
23 


Raincoats. 


American  shoes  in  Honduras    

llondtirin  banana.-  for  the  Ktirope.in  market  

Annual  declared  export  return  to  I'nited  States.  1910  and  1911 . . 

Annual  report  for  1911  

Visit  ,,f  Mr.  George  T.  Milne,  special  commissioner,  etc 

MEXICO. 

Market  for  -alt  in  State  of  Guerrero  

Cotton  production  ol  State  

Annual  report  of  commerce  and  industrie-,  year  of  1911  

Sawmill  and  woodworking  machinery  

Motor  vehicles  

Box  shook*-  users  


Apr. 
Apr. 

Apr. 

Mav 
Mav 
May 
May 

Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 

Apr. 

...do. 


20 

ao 
» 

23 
37 


13 
19 
21 
23 
23 


Check  protectors  j 

Exportation  (mm  I'nited  States  of  printed  circulars  and  letter- 
In  envelopes  reaily  for  mailing  after  Mexican  postage  stamps  are 
affixed  in  Mexico,  to  he  mailed  in  Mexico. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industriei  


Turkey  body  feathers. 

Pochote  I  Ka|x)k  i  

Cotton  production 


Beaver  hoard  

Interior  building  fiber  board. 
Annual  commercial  report . . . 


Extension  of  the  Mexican  national  lines  of  railways  from  Allende 

to  La*  Vacas,  (  oahuila,  Mexico. 
Bal  guano  cuve*  In  Sierra  Madre  Mountain-  

Piling  and  its  (reservation  


Apr. 
Apr. 

Apr. 

May 

Mav 
May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

...do. 


24 

27 

30 

4 

ft 
s 

0 

ia 

17 
1» 
22 


g.  Srhmurk, consular  agent. 

Amariala. 
Do. 

A.  T.  Ilaeherle,  consul,  Tegu- 
claalpa. 

Do! 

Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

K  S.  Pat  ton,  consul  in  charge. 
Ceiba. 

A.  T.  H aeberle, consul ,Tegu- 

XT 

Do. 
Ho 
Do 
|).i 


c.  s  Edwards,  consul,  Aca- 

pulix». 

J.  II.  Johnston,  consul.  Mat- 
amoros. 

G.  Schmutï,  consul,  Agua— 
calientes. 

A.  P.  Garrett,  consul,  Nuevo 
Laredo. 
Do. 

NY.  \V.  Camilla,  consul,  Vera- 
cruz. 

G.  Schmuu,  consul,  Agu.i- 
calientes. 

L.  T.  Kll-wonh.  consul,  Ciu- 
dad Porfirio  Dia/.. 

C.  S.  Edwards,  consul,  Aca- 
pulco. 

M.  Letcher,  consul.  Chihua- 
hua. 
Do. 

A.  J.  Lc-plnasse,  consul, 
Frontera 

\Y.  W.Canada,  consul,  Vera- 
cruz. 

\V.  L.  Bonne  y,  consul.  San 

Lilis  Potosí. 
P.  C.  Hanna,  coil-u1  general, 
Moliterev. 

L.  T.  Ellsworth,  consul,  Ou- 

dad  Porfirio  Diu. 
C.  S  Bdwaida,  consul,  Aca- 
pulco. 
Do. 
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TO*.  g**  Author. 


it  KXico— continued. 

Interior construction  nuterlala and methods— agency— duty         May  23  J.  c.  Alien,  deputy  consul 

general.  Monterey. 

Woodworking  machinery   May  24    W.  !..  Itonney,  consul.  San 

I.lli»  1'ülOM. 

Woodworking  machinery,  no  market   Muy  25    F.  Sirnpich,  consul,  Ense- 

nada. 

Annual  commen-ial  and  Industrial  report   Muv  2»;    C.  A.  M  iHcr.i-onsul.  Tampico. 

Crude-oil  shipment  through  the  pirt  oí  Taiiipi.  .>  for  tir>f  .|ii:irttr    May  2S  D>0. 
of  1912. 

S1CARAC.VA. 

The  trade  and  food  product!  in  foreipn  countries   Mar.  30    J.  W.  Johnson,  consul,  Co- 

rnil". 

Official  rate  of  exchange     Apr.  10  Do. 

Crating  specifb  niions  mi  material  -hipped  into  Nicaragua  Vpr.  II  Do. 

(  'oples  ni  a  de»  rce  Ipr.  U  Do. 

Canned  food  products   Apr.  2t>    A.  J.  Clare,  consul.  Mine- 

field-. 

Paints,  varnishes,  pigments,  etc  <lo....  Do. 

Style  of  business  corresptmdeiice     Apr.  24   J.  w.  Johnson,  consul,  co- 

rinto. 

PANAMA. 

Annual  trade  report  for  lhe  year  1911  \pr.  In    J  c.  Kellogg,  consul,  ('ohm. 

PARAMA  Y. 


■ 

Agricultural  ImpJemeau  and  poultry  supplies   Mar.  1A 

Trade  m  canned  food  products    Mar.  2s 

Ciaiipiraf  ive  statement  of  (h-Hared  exports  from  Paraguay  to  the    Apr.  2A 

l 'ni ted  Statei  in  calendar  yean  lllwaud  1*11. 

PERI  . 


Cornelius     Ferris,  consul, 

Asuncion. 

Do. 
Do. 


Aiuitial  n*|Mirl  of  lhe  Callao  Chaiulwr  of  Commerce  \pr.  in    W.   II.   Robertson,  consul 

general,  Callao. 

Disastrous  Are  ai  Moliendo,  un»l  possible  sutislitution  of  port  by  ...»lo   l>o. 

UataranL 

Penman  trade  notes:  Trade  with  I  nited  States;  exports   .\pr.  IK  I>o 

Wvelcss  telegraphy  lietwecn  Lima  and  Iqullos   Apr.  19  I>o 

I'mvavAT. 

Data  on  the  cost  of  living  In  Montevideo   Apr.  ;>    E.  W.  Godlng,  consul,  Mon- 

tevideo, 

Passenger  vessels  calling  at  port  of  Montevideo  must  enter  the    Apr.  15  i  Do. 
harbor. 

Decline  of  the  Tasajo  industry   Apr.  2f»  Do. 

Extension  of  lime  given  to  prr.seni  pharmaceutical  spe,  fellies  do  

VENEZl  ELA. 


Do. 


TarilT  classification  of  while  cotton  lupe.  glunisr,  and  larlmc  Vpr.  Hi    E.  Nnrthcott,  1' tilted  Stales 

minister,  (  ¡iracas. 

Decree  «>stabli.shinp  an  npricultural  school  ...do  1  T.  W.  Voetter,  consul,  La 

Guaira. 

Kew steamship  line  do         II.  K.  Wright,  consul,  Puerto 

Cabello, 

New  customs  classifications  do          T.  W.  Voetter,  consul,  La 

•  Guaira. 

Copy  of  <le<Tee  creating  fi«deral  school  of  agriculture  do          K.  SOTtbcott,  t  nited  States 

minister.  Caracas.  ft. 

Gasoline  motors  ¡  Apr.  19    T.  W.  Voetter.  consul.  La 

Guaira. 

Hors»'  nails,  plicas  and  duly  do   Do. 

Pudding  of  wagon  roads...!  \pr.  22    H.  It.  Wright . consul,  Puerto 

Cabello. 

Coffee  crop  conditions,  Maraca  i  ho  district    do          J.   A.    Hay.  consul.  Mara- 
ca! bo. 

Exports  to  the  I'ntte.l  Slates.  |t|U   \pr.  23  Do. 


Kinds  of  products  exported  and  outlook  for  American  agencies..  Apr.  27 

Agricultural  implements  shoes,  cotton  goods,  medicines. etc  \pr.  29 

Reobiaining chicle  gun   Apr.  :w 

Dulles  (l|i  tobairos  and  cigarettes  do   D» 

V  enezuelan  trade  notes:  lluildiflg  of  two  steamers  for  service  0jO   D<». 

New  discoveries  of  gold  in  the  Callao  district  Of  Venezuela  do  !  Do. 


T.  W    Voetter,  consul,  La 
Guaira. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Title. 


Decree  on  Venezuelan  tariff  schedule  

the  Puerto  Cabello  district. 


Gold 

Duties  on 


Chemical  fertilizers  

New  customs  classification . 


Gasoline  and  acetylene  lighting.. 

Granite,  no  quarries  

Importing  market,  selling  prices. 


Date  of 
report. 


Author. 


Apr.  30 


May  2 

May  3 
May  4 

. .  do  


May  8 

..do  

May  13 

..do  

May  14 


May  15 

..do  

May  17 


H.  B.  Wright, consul,  Puerto 
Cabello. 
Do, 

T.  W.  Voetter,  consul,  La 
Guaira. 
Do. 
Do. 

E.  Northcott,  United  States 

minister,  Caracas. 
T.  W.  Voetter,  consul,  La 
Guaira. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
J.  A  Ray. 

caibo. 
T.  W.  v. 

Guaira. 
H.  B.  Wright, 
Cabello. 
Do. 
Do. 


.  La 
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THE  total  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1911  was  691,508,224  pewts  gold,  represented 
by  importa  to  the  value  of  366,810,686  petos  and  exporte  of  324,697,538 
pesos. 

The  trade  for  the  year  1910  wan  724,396,711  pesos,  of  which  sum  351,770,656  pesos 
represented  import*  and  372,626,055  pesos  exports.  There  was,  therefore,  for  the 
year  1911  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  in  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  to 
the  amount  of  15,040,030  pesos,  and  a  decrease  in  the  exports  of  47,92S,517  pesos,  a 
net  decrease  in  the  year's  foreign  trade  of  32,888,487  pesos. 

In  terms  of  United  States  gold,  the  Argentine  gold  peso  is  worth  commercially 
about  97  cents.  At  this  rate  the  foreign  commerce  for  the  year  1911  amounted  to 
$«,70,762,977,  of  which  $355,806,365  was  imports  and  $314,956,612  was  exports. 

IMPORTS. 

The  importe,  by  principal  countries  of  origin,  were  as  follows: 


United  Kingdom.. 

Germany  

United  states  

F  nine*  

Italy  

Belgium  

Spain  

Brniil  

British  poKscssionx. 
Austria-Hungary . . 

Uruguay  

Netherlands."  

Paraguay  

Canada  

Switserland  

i  ;  1 1  ■  .  i  

Sweden  

Norway  

Cuba  

China  

Chile    

Peru  

Japsui  

Portugal  

Australia  

Dutch  i 
Turkey. 


1900 


1910 


1911 


Pr*>t. 
99,198,209 
44,555,770 
43,06N,829 
30,  Sill,  132 
20,86.8,106 
13,. '■70.074 
9,320,671 
K,  177,  *05 

0.  037.304 
2.900.8U2 
2, 4%,  611 
2,211,110 

1,  OTO,  174 
1,801,530 
2,568,763 

739,915 
860, 132 
905, 483 
048, 491 
589,833 
452,  081 
511,440 
304,270 
298.971 
261.570 
7*1,709 
01, 090 


Pitot. 
109,377,394 
01,128,888 
48,418,892 
33,650,040 
31,776,115 
19,598,982 
10,910,910 
9,103,594 
5,950,80ft 
3,406,115 
2,202,394 
2,517,189 
1,554,777 
2,577,506 
2,521,594 
484,403 
1,201,049 
1,012,719 
850,711 
627,536 
4M,  549 
462,990 
703,365 
358,279 
78,411 
15. 104 
113,143 


Poos. 
108,687,490 
65,802,211 
52,353.390 
38,020,  555 
29,345,979 
19,485,211 
11,279,465 
8,461,416 
4,494,8!* 
4,304,114 
3,009,048 
2.977,739 
2,961,393 
2,883,761 
2,807,224 
.  1,738,131 
1,600,045 
1,041,123 
814,767 
090,938 
682,302 
521,  «O 
519,627 
4M,  M» 
424,190 
411,545 
338,877 


Of  the  eight  leading  countries,  there  was  a  gain  in  imports  from  Germany  of  4,733,323 
pesos;  from  the  United  States  of  3,934,498  pesos;  from  France  of  4,375,915  pesos; 
and  from  Spain  of  368,555  pesos.  There  was  a  loss  in  imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom of  739,964  pesos;  from  Italy  of  2,430,136  pesos;  from  Belgium  of  113,771  pe<os; 
and  from  Brazil  of  642,178  pesos. 
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The  percentage  that  the  imports  from  these  eight  countries  bears  to  the  total  Argen- 
tine importa  for  the  last  three  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


United  Kingdom . 

Germany  

United  Sutes.... 

France  

Italy  

Belgiui 

& 


1009 

„,0 

1911 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

32.8 

31.1 

29.  ft 

14.7 

17.4 

18.0 

14.2 

13.8 

14.3 

10.2 

9.0 

10.4 

8.» 

9.0 

8.0 

4.5 

5.6 

5.3 

3.1 

3.1 

3.1 

2.7 

2.» 

2.3 

The  imports  under  19  major  classifications  were: 


Live  animals  

Fowl  produ.  ts  

Tobacco  

Wines,  liquors,  and  other  beyenitres  

Textiles  and  manufactures  thereof  

Oils,  rreane.  etc  

Coemicul  and  pharmaceutical  products. 

Paints,  dyes,  etc  , 

Timber,  woods,  straw,  and  maniifactun 

Paper  and  manufactures  thereof  

H  loes,  skins,  and  manufactures  

Iron,  steel,  and  manufactures  

Other  metals  ami  manu  fur  tures  

Agricultural  implements  uii'l  machinery  

Transportation:  Railway  cars,  equipment,  rails,  etc.; 

carriaKes,  wapons,  automobiles,  bicycles,  etc  

Karths.  stones,  coal,  etc  

Building  materials 


1910 


Peto». 

1.545.853 
23.014,691 
0.201.028 
13,410.486 
59.923,009 
11,852.943 
10,203,393 
1,997,105 
7. «39, 715 
0. 038, 350 
2. 581,105 
36,575.232 
10,210,824 
10,051,010 

31,711.285 
21.758,269 
28.305.889 
4.210,914 
8,257,035 


Petos. 
964,442 

27,141,259 
0,081.719 
14.951.151 
68,305, 107 
13.802.439 
12.289.907 
2.305,042 
8,070,720 
•8,307.701 
3.075,015 
43,119,488 
12. 870, 455 
18,921,823 

35.095,183 
30,925,510 
29.237,334 
5.741.530 
9.814,105 


Total  

In  United  States  gold. 


302,756,095 
1293,673,412 


361,770.656 
$341,217,530 


1911 


Petos. 

521,530 
29,336,707 

5.891.805 
13,799,170 
69,6tK,095 
15,890,464 
12,178,274 

2, 444. 818 
10.400.579 

8.669.980 

3,507.784 
43,085. 741 
15, 479.686 
13,082,372 

36, 865,379 
33.2tTJ.076 
33.7K9.444 
6,683.673 
11,583.049 

300,810.086 
$355,806.365 


FOOD  PRODUCT8. 

Food  products  are  divided  into  two  general  classes— animal  f<x>d  products  5,637,516 
pesos,  and  vegetable  food  product*  23,699,251  pesos;  total,  29,336,767  pesos. 

The  principal  animal  food  imports  wero:  Codfish,  cut  or  shredded,  96,578  pesos, 
principally  from  Norway,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  order  given;  cod- 
fish, whole,  546,218  pesos,  from  Norway,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Canned 
meats,  94,221  pesos,  from  France,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Sau- 
sages, 223,657  pesos,  from  Italy  and  Spain.  Fresh  eggs,  218,178  pesos,  from  Uruguay 
and  Italy.  Ilam,  379,116  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Condensed  milk, 
98,463  pesos,  from  Switzerland.  Canned  fish,  516,902  pesos,  from  Spain,  Italy,  the 
United  States,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Salt  fish  (except  codfish  and  her- 
ring), 223,469  pesos,  from  Spain  and  Italy.  Cheese,  1,967,774  pesos,  from  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands.    Sardines,  1,104,898  pesos,  from  Spain. 

Vegetable  food  products  are  divided  into  5  subclasses:  Fruits,  2,536,009  pesos; 
spice*  and  other  condiments,  6,041,787  pesos;  grains  and  vegetables,  5,176,081  pesos; 
substance*  for  infusions  and  drinks,  8,700,905  peeos;  flours,  paste*,  starch,  etc., 
1,244,469  posos. 

The  principal  fruit  imports  were:  Olives,  458,592  pesos,  principally  from  Spain  and 
Italy,  in  the  order  given.  Almonds,  154,918  pesos,  from  Spain  and  Italy.  Bananas, 
137.560  pesos,  from  Brazil.    Chestnut*,  44,486  pesos,  from  Italy.    Cherries,  60,515 
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pesos,  from  France.  Glacéd  fruits,  60,213  pesos,  from  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Spain,  and  the  United  States.  Fruits  in  brandy  or  other  liquors,  76,509  pesos,  from 
Italy.  Fruits,  fresh,  not  otherwise  mentioned,  434,803  pesos,  from  Uruguay,  Italy, 
Spain,  Brazil,  and  Portugal.  Same,  dried,  71,528  pesos,  from  Chile  and  the  United 
States.  Lemons,  80,712  pesos,  from  Italy.  Oranges,  263,978  pesos,  from  Paraguay. 
Nuts,  244,710  pesos,  from  Chile.  Dried  figs,  125,533  pesos,  from  Italy.  Raisins, 
96,723  pesos,  from  Spain.  Currants,  dried,  61,264  pesos,  from  Greece,  Turkey,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

The  principal  spices  and  condiments  were:  Garlic  and  onions,  363,608  pesos,  prin- 
cipally from  Spain,  Italy,  Uruguay,  and  Portugal,  in  the  order  given.  Saffron, 
299,060  pesos,  from  Spain.  Refined  sugar,  2,699,700  pesos,  from  Germany,  Austria, 
and  France.  Other  sugar,  1,089,355  pesos,  from  Germany,  Brazil,  Peru,  France, 
Belgium,  and  the  British  Possessions.  Mushrooms,  148,054  pesos,  from  Italy  and 
France.  Mustard,  45,986  pesos,  from  France  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Catsup, 
727,452  pesos,  from  Italy.  Ground  pepper,  165,541  pesos,  from  Spain.  Whole  pepper, 
107,450  pesos,  from  Italy,  the  English  Possessions,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany. 
English  sauces,  105,923  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  principal  grains  and  vegetables  were:  Rice,  2,436,604  pesos,  principally  from 
Italy,  the  British  possessions,  and  Germany,  in  the  order  given.  Carob  beans,  87,843 
pesos,  from  Chile.  Oats,  71,374  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States.  Chick  peas,  264,214  pesos,  from  Spain  and  ('hile.  Preserved  vegetables, 
392,769  pesos,  from  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Malt,  978,287  pesos,  from 
Austria  and  Germany.  Peanuts,  205,167  pesos,  from  France,  British  possessions, 
Italy,  and  Africa.  Peppers,  275,005  pesos,  from  Spain.  Porotos  (a  kind  of  pea), 
378,043  pesos,  from  Chile,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy. 

The  principal  imports  under  substances  for  infusions  and  drinks  were:  Cacao  in  the 
bean,  254,106  pesos,  principally  from  Brazil,  Ecuador,  and  the  British  possessions,  in 
the  order  given.  Coffee,  1,332,590  pesos,  from  Brazil,  ('oca,  97,829  pesos,  from 
Bolivia.  Chocolate  in  paste,  181,396  pesos,  from  France  and  Switzerland.  Chocolate 
in  powder,  71,025  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Netherlands.  Hops, 
148,185  pesas,  from  Germany  and  Austria.  Tea,  999,379  pesos,  from  China,  the  United 
Kingdom,  British  possessions,  and  the  Netherlands.  Yerba  mate,  Brazilian,  5,314,062 
pesos;  Paraguayan,  230,457  pesos. 

The  principal  imports  under  flour,  pastes,  starches,  etc.,  were:  Starches,  240,719 
pesos,  from  Ecuador,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Italy.  Biscuits,  77,911 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Bonbons,  caramels,  and  other  sweets,  724,300 
pesos,  from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Austria-Hungary. 
Farina,  109,493  pesos,  from  Brazil.    Macaroni,  63,736  pesos,  from  Italy. 

TOBACCO. 

Total,  5,891,805  pesos.  The  principal  imports  under  this  head  were:  Cuban  cigars, 
201,417  pesos,  from  Cuba,  and  a  small  quantity  from  the  United  States.  Other  cigars, 
1,180.341  pesos,  from  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands.  Cigarettes,  72,664 
pesos,  from  France,  Cuba,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Egypt.  Tobacco  extract  (sheep 
dip),  1,769,935  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  small  quantity  from  the  United 
States.  Leaf  tobacco,  Cuban,  722,368  pesos,  from  Cuba,  and  a  small  quantity  from 
the  United  States;  Paraguayan,  78,763  pesos;  other  leaf  tobacco,  1,866,144  pesos, 
from  Brazil,  the  United  States,  and  Germany. 

WIVES,  LIQUORS,  AND  OTHER  BEVERAGES. 

This  general  heading  is  divided  into  subheads  as  follows:  Wines,  9,711,928  pesos; 
spirits  and  liqueurs,  3,166,849  pesos,  and  other  beverages,  920,393  pesosjtotal,  13,799,170 
pesos. 

The  principal  imports  under  wines  were:  Champagne,  960,910  pesos,  from  France. 
Port,  142,223  pesos,  from  Portugal.    Sherry,  40,144  pesos,  from  Spain.  Vermuth, 
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2,975,329  pesos,  from  Italy  and  France.  Wines,  bottled,  sparkling,  83,096  pesos,  from 
Italy,  Germany,  and  France.  Not  otherwise  mentioned,  327,784  pesos,  from  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Portugal.  Medicinal,  with  quinine,  213,863  pesos, 
from  Spain,  Italy,  and  France.  Other  medicinal,  285,174  pesos,  from  Italy  and 
France.  W  ines  in  cask,  fine,  not  otherwise  mentioned,  77,625  pesos,  from  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  France;  medium,  513,352  pesos,  from  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  Portugal; 
common,  4,087,092  pesos,  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  France. 

The  principal  importe  under  spirits  and  liqueurs  were:  Absinthe,  41,864  pesos,  from 
France.  Aniseed  cordial,  131,322  pesos,  from  Spain.  Bitters,  1,003,997  pesos,  from 
France  and  Italy.  Cognac,  bottled,  664.020  pesos,  from  France,  and  a  small  quantity 
from  Spain  ;  in  casks,  246,986  pesos,  from  France.  Chartreuse,  42,400  pesos,  from  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  Gin,  272,258  pesos,  from  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Liqueurs,  not  otherwise  mentioned,  250,094  pesos,  from  France,  Italy,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Hum,  118.787  pesos,  from  France  and  the  British  possessions.  Whisky, 
bottled,  349,276  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom;  in  casks,  22,338  pesos,  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  principal  imports  under  other  beverages  were:  Mineral  waters,  443,313  pesos 
from  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Germany.    Beer,  bottled,  141,348 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Germany;  in  casks,  12,771 
pesos,  from  Germany.    Sweet  drinks,  48,234  pesos,  from  United  Kingdom,  Spain, 
and  France.    Cider,  bottled,  228,923  pesos,  from  Spain. 

TEXTILES  AND  MANUFACTURES  THEREOF. 

This  heading  is  divided  into  subheads  as  follows:  Silk,  5,865,313  pesos;  wool, 
14,249,238  pesos;  cotton,  35,576,517  pesos;  and  other  fibers,  14,006,997  pesos;  total 
69,698,0!>5  pesos. 

The  principal  silk  imports  were:  Ribbons,  all  silk,  608,769  pesos,  from  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy;  mixed,  280,803  pesos,  from  the  same  countries.  Thread,  116,796 
pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Handkerchiefs,  all 
silk,  490,289,  from  Japan,  Italy,  and  France;  mixed,  84,616  pesos,  from  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Dress  trimmings,  all  silk,  290,648 
pesos,  from  Germany  and  France;  mixed,  192,968  pesos,  from  the  same  countries 
Piece  goods,  all  silk,  2,129,073  pesos,  from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Switzerland;  raw  silk,  68,190  pesos,  from  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
China,  and  Germany;  mixed,  437,464  pesos,  from  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Veils  and  scarfs,  175,649  pesos,  from  France.  Ready-made  cloth- 
ing, 459,668  pesos,  from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

The  principal  imports  under  wool  were:  Ready-made  clothing,  all  wool,  1,564,981 
pesos,  from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany;  mixed,  48.936  pesos,  from 
the  same  countries.  Carpets,  mixed,  59,114  pesos,  from  Germany  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Shawls,  96,127  pesos,  from  France,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Spain.  Felt,  159,249  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  Germany,  and  France. 
Embroidery  and  knitting  worsteds,  172,708  pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Italy.  Yarn,  all  wool,  465,313  pesos,  from  France,  Belgium,  Italy, 
and  Germany;  mixed,  64,989  pesos,  from  Spain,  Italy,  and  France.  Stockings, 
111,790  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany.  Piece  goods,  all 
wool,  6,289,249  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany;  mixed, 
3,175,771  pesos,  from  the  same  countries;  silk  mixed,  622,308  pesos,  from  the  same 
countries.  Plush,  860,402  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany. 
Corduroy,  225,256  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  principal  importo  under  cotton  were:  Ready-made  clothing,  947,744  pesos, 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Yarn,  dyed,  892,400  pesos,  from 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Italy;  undyed,  1,300,319  pesos,  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  States.    Sewing  thread, 
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706,742  pesos,  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Twine,  269,888  pesos,  from  lhe 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany.  Bags,  365,954  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  the  British  possessions.  Carpets,  143,130  pesos, 
from  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Ribbons,  302,092  pesos,  from  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Franco.  Bedspreads,  1,080,621  pesos,  from  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany, 
Curtains,  113,610  pesos,  from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Laces, 
1.326,109  pesob,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France. 
Coarse  thread  for  wax  matches,  172,327  pesos,  from  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Blankets, 
475,150  pesos,  from  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France.  Canvas,  white,  162,301  pesos 
from  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom;  dyed,  147,117,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  Napkins  and  doylies,  162.418 
pesos,  from  Italy,  Germany,  and" the  United  Kingdom.  Stockings,  1.727,552  pesos, 
from  Germany,  France,  and  Spain.  Handkerchiefs,  796,449  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Trimmings,  136,555  pesos,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  Piece  goods:  Bleached  cottons,  4,025,018  pesos, 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy;  unbleached,  1,125,241  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States.  Prints,  4,053,838  pesos,  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Italy.  GinghamB,  9,821,956  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  Cloth,  not  otherwise  specified,  1,232,713 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Spain,  Germany,  and  France;  part  wool,  1,235,012 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France;  part  bilk,  1,372,332 
pesos,  from  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Towels,  278,375 
pesos,  from  Italy,  Spain,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France. 

The  principal  imports  under  other  fibers  were:  Alpargatas  (a  kind  of  cloth  sandal), 
finished,  135,074  pesos,  from  Spain;  unfinished,  90,601  pesos,  from  Spain.  Ready- 
made  clothing,  linen,  115,418  pesos,  from  France,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Belgium.  Grain  bags,  397,436  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
possessions.  Sailcloth,  1,274,655  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Germany.  Manila  rope,  78,214  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Waterproof 
coats,  60,255  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  France.  Canvas  coats,  92,864 
pesos,  from  the  same  countries.  Coti  (a  kind  of  thick  cloth  or  ticking),  167,291  pesos, 
from  Belgium,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Collars,  linen,  81,566  pesos,  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  Burlap,  176,586  pesos,  from  the  United  King- 
dom. Canvas  for  meat  wrapping,  802,612  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Women's 
hats  and  bonnets,  135,553  pesos,  from  France.  Jute  bagging,  4,888,579  pesos,  from  the 
British  possessions  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Twine  for  binding  and  like  uses, 
582,345  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Tackle  and  cordage, 
419,953  pesos,  from  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Linen  thread,  143,384  pesos, 
from  Belgium.  Canvas,  361,859  pesos,  from  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Wagon 
cloth.  224,129  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Tablecloths  and  napkins,  176,992 
pesou,  from  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Stockings,  linen, 
275,465  pesos,  from  France  and  Germany  ;  other,  61.095  pesos,  from  France,  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Spain.  Handkerchiefs,  linen,  146,743  pesos,  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium.  Hats,  nutria,  beaver,  vicuna  or 
coney  fur,  177,360  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Austria,  and 
Italy.  Elastic  cloth  for  boots,  64,665  pesos,  from  Italy,  Switzerland,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Germany;  other  elastic  cloth,  155,268  pesos,  from  Italy,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France.  Linen  cloth,  535,751  pesos,  from  Belgium,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Italy.  Waterproof  cloth,  177,146  pesos,  from  the 
I'nited  Kingdom.  Jute  cloth,  48,774  pesos,  from  Belgium  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Cloth,  other  than  jute  or  linen,  77,183  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France.  Linen  towels,  134.257  pesos,  from  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Belgium,  and  France.  Pita  and  like  cloth,  64,202  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  and  France.   Jute  thread,  99,310  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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OILS,  GREASES,  ETC. 

Total,  15,890,464  pes.*.  The  principal  imports  under  this  head  were:  Cottonseed 
oil,  6.53,364  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Schist  oil,  372,001  pes*,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Roumania,  and  the  United  States.  Cod-liver  oil,  bottled,  62,261  pesos, 
from  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Cod-liver  oil,  bulk,  15,480  pesos, 
from  the  United  States,  Norway,  and  Germany.  Lubricating  oil,  2,180,019  pesos, 
from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Russia.  Olive  oil,  3,363,026  pesos, 
from  Italy  and  Spain.  Palm  oil,  140,306  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Africa. 
Heavy  oils  not  otherwise  classified,  162,220  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Spirits  of  turpentine.  261.989  pe*»,  from  the  United  Sutes. 
Essences,  219,534  pesos,  from  Germany,  France.  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States.  Kerosene,  1,954,813  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Naphtha, 
6,122,326  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  the  Dutch  possessions,  and  Peru.  Paraffin, 
43,358  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Vaseline,  45,827 
pes**,  from  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

CHEMICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS. 

Total,  12,178,274  pesos.  The  principal  imports  under  this  head  were:  Acetic  acid, 
58,415  pesos,  from  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  Citric  acid,  135,315  pesos,  from 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Sulphuric  acid,  83,701  pesos,  from  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France.  Tartaric  acid,  563,561  pesos,  from  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany.  Medicinal  cotton,  113,270  pesos,  from  Germany  and  Italy.  Alum,  61,635 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Netherlands.  Anhydrous  ammonia,  64,897 
pest*,  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Austria.  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  51,907 
pesos,  from  the  Un»4ed  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Candles,  stearin,  840.272 
pesos,  from  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Candles,  paraffin, 
74.823  pesos,  from  Belgium,  Germanv,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Carbonate  of  soda, 
crystallized,  117,390  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Calcium  carbide,  405,855 
pes**,  from  Norway,  the  United  States,  Sweden,  and  Italy.  Fireworks,  65,277  pesos, 
from  China  and  the  United  States.  Glue,  103,760  pesos,  from  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  Dynamite,  47,072  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany. 
Stearin,  46,940  pesos,  from  Germany  and  France.  Tannin  extract,  73,894  pesos,  from 
Italy,  France,  and  Austria.  Medicinal  gauze,  84,766  pesos,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
and  France.  Glucose,  212,787  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  S»«p.  common,  177,863 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  United  States;  medicinal,  215,502 
pe*«S  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom;  scented,  70,553 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Spain. 
Malted  milk,  82,898  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Proprietary  medicines,  2,349,756 
pesos,  from  France,  Germany,  the  United  States,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Perfumery,  1,412,771  pes.*,*  from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany. 
Pitch,  417,414  pes.*,  from  the  United  States.  Photographic  plates,  146,793  pes.*, 
from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Insect  powder,  50,984 
P^81*.  from  Austria- H ungary.  Gunpowder,  blasting,  55,876  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany;  other,  435,719  pes'*,  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  the 
I  nited  Kingdom,  and  France.  Roots,  herbs,  seeds,  etc..  medicinal,  80,234  pe»*, 
"OBI  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Sea  salt,  309,297  pes.*,  from  Spain.  Caustic  soda, 
-.5. ,25  pesi.s  fo.jjj  ^e  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  S<«da  ash,  77,681  pesos,  from 
the  I  nited  Kingd.-m.  Sulphate  of  alum.  6S,430  pes.*,  from  Germany  and  Belgium. 
,  phate  ,,f  ^-ppcr,  159,686  pes.*,  from  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Sulphate  .,f  carbon,  ] 16.119  pes-*,  from  France  and  Germany.  B.-rated  talc,  48,801 
pOfts,  from  tjje  T/mte<i  states  and  Germany. 
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PAINTS,  DYE8,  ETC. 

Total,  2,444,818  pesos.  The  principal  imports  under  this  head  were:  White  lead, 
69,684  pesos,  from  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Aniline,  191,526  pesos,  from 
Germany.  Ultramarine,  122,600  pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Varnishes,  453,180  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
and  Germany.  Shoe  blacking,  53,850  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  Germany.  Paints,  in  powder  or  lump,  202,509  pesos,  from  Germany, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy.  Prepared  paints,  not  otherwise  mentioned, 
700,735  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Enamel 
paints,  270,247  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Germany.  Pencils  and  crayons,  84,222  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  States, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Red  lead,  66,954  pesos,  from  Germany  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Printing  and  lithographing  inks,  122,578  pesos,  from  France,  the  United 
SUtes,  and  Germany.  Writing  inks,  55,518  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Germany. 

TIMBER,  WOODS,  STRAW,  AND  MANUFACTURES  THEREOF. 

This  heading  is  divided  into  two  general  classes— primary  and  relatively  primary 
products,  4,676,794  pesos,  and  manufactures,  10,400,579  pesos;  total,  15,077,373  pesos. 
Under  the  first  subhead  the  principal  imports  were:  Cork,  456,332  pesos,  from  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Empty  casks  and  staves,  685,819  pesos,  from  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Hardwood  lumber,  1,846,411  pesos,  from  Paraguay.  For 
other  lumber,  see  "building  materials."  Ash  lumber,  76,328  pesos,  from  the  United 
States.  Walnut  veneers,  70,739  pesos,  from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Germany.  Wood  pulp,  727,303  pesos,  from  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Oak  timbers,  269,425  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Cedar  logs, 
77,834  pesos,  from  Paraguay.  Straw  braid,  67,308  pesos,  from  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany.  Posts,  fence,  32,198  pesos,  from  Paraguay  and  Australia;  telegraph, 
22,690  pesos,  from  Paraguay  and  Brazil;  for  other  uses,  143,795  pesos,  from  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Belgium. 

The  principal  imports  under  the  subhead  manufactures  were:  Manufactures  of 
straw,  rush,  and  grass,  except  hats,  167,998  pesos,  from  Germany  and  Franco.  Ropes, 
not  otherwise  mentioned,  137,875  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom , 
and  France.  Wooden  boxes,  164,790  pesos,  from  Sweden,  Germany,  France,  and 
Norway.  Ice  chests,  49,323  pesos,  from  the  United  States  and  Germany.  Wheel- 
barrows and  trucks,  57,475  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Corks,  150,163  pesos, 
from  Spain,  France,  and  Portugal.  Musical  instruments,  wooden,  227,612  pesos, 
from  Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  Furniture,  2,709,856  pesos,  from  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  Austria.  Pianos,  894,821  pesos, 
from  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  France.  Pipes,  tobacco,  47,494  pesos,  from 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Straw  hats,  308,696  pesos,  from  Italy,  France,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Shoepegs,  64,459  pesos,  from  France  and  Switzerland.  Manufac- 
tures of  wood  not  otherwise  mentioned,  606,885  pesos. 

PAPER  AND  MANUFACTURES  THEREOF. 

This  heading  is  divided  into  two  classes — paper  and  cardboard,  5,224,517  pesos,  and 
manufactures,  3,445,463  pesos;  total,  8,669,980  pesos.  Under  the  first  subhead  the 
principal  imports  were:  Pasteboard,  615,006  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Sweden.  Cardboard,  151,737  pesos,  from  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Print 
paper,  1,647,622  pesos,  from  Germany,  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
SUtaB.  Wrapping  paper.  82,350  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  Belgium.    Writing  paper,  537,389  peso*,  from  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  and  the 
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United  Kingdom;  photographic  paper,  96,720  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States;  cigarette  paper,  206,508  pesos,  from  France;  hygienic, 
64,741  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Germany;  sandpaper. 
45,711  pesos,  from  the  United  States  and  Germany.  Builders'  paper,  952,414  pesos, 
from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Blotting  paper,  72,928 
pesos,  from  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Satined  paper,  96,724  pesos, 
from  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Wall  paper,  247,285  pesos,  from  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Paper  not  otherwise  classified,  281,081 
pesos,  from  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  principal  imports  under  second  subhead  manufactures  were:  Paper  bags, 
40,440  pesos,  from  Germany  and  France.  Pasteboard  boxes,  63,320  pesos,  from  Ger- 
many, the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  Collars,  cuffs,  and  shirt  fronts,  154,345  pesos, 
from  Germany.  Typolithographic  printed  matter,  936,463  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States.  Printed  bookB  and  pamphlets, 
947,790  pesos,  from  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  the  United  States.  Blank  books, 
270,109  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy.  Printed  music,  31,159 
pesos,  from  Germany  and  Italy.  Papier-mâché,  85,108  pesos,  from  Germany,  France, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Lithographs,  engravings,  and  maps,  141,656  pesos,  from 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy.  Envelopes,  224,045  pesos,  from  Germany, 
Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Postal  and  other  cards,  91,331  pesos,  from  Germany 
and  Italy.  Manufactures  of  paper  not  otherwise  mentioned,  324,506  pesos,  from  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy. 

HI  I)  km,  8KIN8,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Total,  3,597,784  pesos.  The  principal  imports  under  this  head  were:  Boots  and 
shoes,  629,288  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  Bill  books,  cigar  cases,  and  pocketbooks,  159,444  pesos,  from  Germany, 
France,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Belting,  233,718  pesos,  from 
tho  United  Kingdom,  Geimany,  and  the  United  States.  Gloves,  173,694  pesos,  from 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Fur  gaiments,  280,160  pesos, 
from  France.  Calfskins,  474,722  pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States. 
Goatskins,  748,693  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  France,  and  Germany.  Morocco 
(marroquinos),  425,492  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  France,  and  Germany.  Mo- 
rocco, tafiletes,  50,188  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 
Satchels  and  valises,  49,910  pesos,  from  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

IRON,  STEEL,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

This  general  heading  is  divided  into  subheads  as  follows:  Primary  and  relatively 
primary  material,  22,885,459  pesos,  and  manufactures,  20,200,282  pesos;  total, 
43,085,741  pesos. 

The  principal  importa  under  the  first  subhead  were:  Steel  ingots  and  plates,  381,141 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium.  Wire,  galvanized, 
smooth,  No.  14  and  below,  2,272,147  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  and  Belgium;  Bame,  No.  15  and  above,  82,056  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  France;  galvanized,  barbed,  1,212,728 
pesos,  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom;  not  galvanized, 
No.  14  and  below,  722,573  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  Belgium,  and  the 
United  Kingdom;  same,  No.  15  and  above,  28,086  pesos,  from  Germany  and  the  United 
Kingdom;  other  wire,  burnished,  twisted,  bronzed,  coppered,  tinned,  or  nickled, 
43,767  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  France. 
Nails,  994,700  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Sweden. 
Strap  and  hoop  iron  or  steel,  178,531  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germanyi 
and  Belgium.  Iron,  in  ingot  or  plates,  5,589,606  pesos,  from  Germany,  Belgium,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.   Wrought  iron,  2,159,726  pesos,  from  the 
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United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  State».  Galvanized 
iron,  7,176,497  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Staples,  49,850  pesos,  from  Belgium, 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Bolts  and  nuts,  1,909,211 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
Fence  rods,  89,398  pesos,  from  Belgium  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

For  tubing  and  piping  see  "Building  materials,"  and  for  railway,  carriage,  auto- 
mobile, and  wagon  material,  see  "Locomotion,  railway  cars,  equipment,  etc." 

The  principal  manufactures  of  iron  and  Bteel  were:  Sewing-machine  needles,  40,520 
pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Firearms  and 
accessories,  462,486  pesos,  from  Belgium,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Kitchen  and  household  utensils,  1,271,208  pesos,  from  Germany,  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States.  Galvanized  iron  buckets, 
52,797  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Bathtubs,  466,550  pesos,  from  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Anvils,  56,606  pesos,  from  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Hinges,  231,239  pesos,  from  Germany, 
the  United  States,  and  France.  Water  pumps  of  all  kinds,  316,348  pesos,  from  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Wire  cable,  galvanized,  1 18,711  pesos,  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France;  not  galvanized,  27,635  pesos,  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Chains,  134,425  pesos,  from  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdon,  and  France.  Safes  and  strong  boxes,  103,739  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Steam  boilers,  307,285  pesos, 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Padlocks,  52,245  peso*,  from  Germany,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States.  Locks,  352,600  pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  Belgium, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Sto\es  and  stovepipes,  317,299  pesos,  from  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  Penknives,  65,538  pesos,  from  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy.  Cutlery,  314,410  pesos,  from  France,  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Axes,  134, 141  pesos,  from  the  United  States. 
Saddlery  hardware,  59,502  pesos,  from  France  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Artisans' 
tools,  495,388  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Files,  178,609  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
Keys,  80,156  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany. 
Monkey  wrenches,  47,278  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Sewing  machines,  774,455  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Typewriters,  275,516  peso*,  from  the  United  States,  Germany, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Machines,  not  classified,  6,530,323  pesos,  from  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium;  spare  parts  for 
the  same,  1,828,019  pesos,  from  the  same  countries.  Windmills,  872,004  pesos,  from 
the  United  States.  Other  mills,  not  classified,  820,262  pesos  from  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Razors,  plain,  120,552  pesos,  from  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Italy;  safety,  23,292  pesos,  from  the  United  States  and  Germany . 
Bolts,  52,242  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  Sadirons, 
62,857  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Belgium. 
Pens,  57,396  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  Hay  and  wool  presses, 
98,089  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Saws,  88,229  pesos,  from  the  United  States, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Wire  netting,  503,360  pesos,  from  Ger- 
many, the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Scissors,  113,308  pesos,  from 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  Windlasses,  69,398  pesos,  from  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Manufactures,  not  otherwise  classified,  1 ,395,896 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  France. 

OTHER  H  ETALS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

As  in  iron  and  steel,  this  class  is  divided  into  two  subheads,  primary  and  relatively 
primary  material,  5,386,841  pesos,  and  manufactures,  10,092,845  pesos;  total,  15,479,686 
pesos.   Under  the  firet  subhead  the  principal  imports  were:  Wire,  copper  and  brass, 
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'9,434  pews,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany.  Ingots  and  plates, 
copper  and  brass,  500,242  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
France;  tinned,  356,793  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom;  lead,  868,830  pesos,  from 
Spain  and  the  United  Kingdom;  zinc,  151,006  pesos,  from  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
France;  tin  plate,  1,207,292  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States; 
antifrictional  metal,  52,844  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States; 
sheet  zinc,  2,087,876  pesos,  from  Beligum,  Germany,  and  France. 

Under  the  subhead  manufactures  the  principal  imports  were:  Hatpins,  49,131  pesos, 
from  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Jewelry,  fine,  except  watches 
and  unmounted  precious  stones,  1,520,035  pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and 
the  United  Kingdom;  imitation,  42,225  pesos,  from  Germany  and  France;  umbrella 
and  parasol  frames,  81,379  pesos,  from  Germany.  Illuminating  fixtures,  755,016  pesos, 
from  Germany,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Scales  and 
balances,  244,080  pesos,  from  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Clasps  and  hooks, 
83,510  pesos,  from  Germany  and  France.  Brass  cocks  and  spigots,  62,989  pesos,  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  Tubing,  brass  and  copper,  228,129  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany;  lead,  107,048  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Bottle  caps, 
lead,  100,509  pesos,  from  France  and  Germany.  Cartridge  shells,  87,080  pesos,  from 
France,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  Phonographs,  84,108  pesos,  from  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  Buckles  and  clasps,  harness  and  other,  91,374  pesos,  from  Germany 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Instruments,  mathematical,  optical,  surgical,  etc.,  248,240 
pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Machines  and  spare  parts, 
copper' and  brass,  168,169  pesos,  from  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
Brass  furniture,  105,674  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 
Watches,  gold,  645,107  pesos,  from  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Other 
metals,  2,127,238  pesos,  from  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Clocks, 
263,088  pesos,  from  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Printers'  type,  72,754  pesos, 
from  Germany  and  Italy.  Manufactures  not  otherwise  mentioned:  Aluminum,  48,347 
pesos,  from  Germany  and  Italy;  copper  anil  brass,  963,859  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States;  electroplate,  709,201  pesos,  from 
Germany,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States;  tinplate,  129,441 
pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States;  pewter,  67,686 
pesos,  from  Germany  and  the  United  States;  silver,  148,475  pesos,  from  France  and 
the  United  Kingdom;  lead,  40,327  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
France;  zinc,  34,965  pesos,  from  Germany  and  France;  other  metals,  138,395  pesos, 
from  Germany  and  France. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY. 

Total,  13,692,372  pesos.  The  principal  imports  under  this  heading  were:  Plows, 
1,467,827  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Plowshares,  225,095  pesos,  from  the  United 
States  and  Germany;  spare  parts,  98,173  pesos,  from  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
Mowers,  99,660  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Ilarrows,  82,660  pesos,  from  the  United 
States.  Reapers  and  binders,  1,255,278  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  Austria,  and 
Canada.  Drills  and  planters,  442,502  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Thrashing 
machines,  1,177,560  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Reapers 
and  mowers,  47,500  pesos,  from  Australia.  Mowing  machines,  176,330  pesos,  from  the 
United  States.  Picks,  spades,  and  shovels,  321,709  pesos,  from  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Rakes,  93,400,  from  the  United  States  and  Germany.  Binding 
twine,  1,882,141  pesos,  from  the  United  States. 

TRANSPORTATION  —  RAILWAY  CARS,  EQUIPMENT,  RAILS,  CARRIA0E8,  WAOON8,  AUTO- 
MOBILES, AND  BICYCLES. 

Total,  36,865,379  pesos.  The  principal  imports  under  this  head  were:  Automobiles, 
2,431,698  pesos,  from  France,  the  United  States,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Carriages,  555,243  pesos,  from  the  United  States.    Accessories  and  parts  for  automo- 
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biles  and  carriages,  975,087  pesos,  from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  Germany.   Axle  boxes,  62,709  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Carts, 
42,967  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.   Cars,  railway  pas- 
senger, 1,566,544  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  the  United  States,  and 
Germany;  railway  freight,  3,140,506  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and 
the  United  States;  street,  366,341  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  the 
United  States.   Railway  couplings  and  fishplates,  2,198,067  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France.    Axles,  carriage,  193,472  pesos,  from  France. 
Brakes,  76,328  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.    Launches,  348,596  pesos,  from  the 
Netherlands,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.    Locomotives,  3,731,887 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Germany.    Railway  material, 
6,629,335  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  the  United 
States.   Street  railway  material,  1,047,421  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  the  United  States.    Motor  cycles,  56,300  pesos,  from  France,  Belgium, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.    Car  and  carriage  springs,  320,097  pesos,  from  France,  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom.    Steel  rails,  11,618,228  pesos,  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States.   Steel  rails  and  axles, 
447,068  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.    Bicycles,  420,220  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.    Dump  carts,  123,835  pesos,  from  Germany. 

EAHTH8,  STONES,  AND  COAL. 

This  class  is  divided  into  primary  and  relatively  primary  material,  28,442,702  pesos, 
and  manufactures,  4,759,374  pesos;  total,  33,202,076  pesos.  In  the  first  subhead  the 
principal  imports  were:  Paving  blocks,  433,598  pesos,  from  Uruguay.  Paving  Btones, 
547,808  pesos,  from  the  same  country.  Asbestos,  85,307  pesos,  from  Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Asphalt,  193,715  pesos,  from  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Sulphur,  111,473  pesos,  from  Italy.  Kaolin,  51,067  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany.  Coal,  26,019,180  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  this 
amount  of  coal  imported,  1,108,520  pesos  was  afterwards  exported.  Coke,  231,379 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Precious  stones  and  pearls,  unmounted,  549,715 
pesos,  from  France.  Fire  clay,  51.898  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  France. 
Carbonate  of  lime,  57,199  pesos,  from  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany. 

Under  the  Bubhead  manufactures,  the  principal  imports  were:  Washbasins,  117,070 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Ijimp  shades,  92,993  pesos, 
from  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Bottles,  371,867  pesos, 
from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  France.  Bottles, 
apothecaries',  138,363  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  France.  Mirrors, 
84,200  pesos,  from  Germany  apd  the  United  States.  Opera  and  field  glasses,  50,834 
pesos,  from  France  and  Germany.  Closet  bowls,  94,088  pesos,  from  the  United  King- 
dom. Lamps,  167,005  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. Marble,  jasper,  and  alabaster,  worked  or  dressed,  103,270  pesos,  from  Italy  and 
France.  Incandescent  bulbs,  88,795  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
France.  Glass  tubing,  178,886  pesos,  from  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States. 
Glassware,  not  classified,  1,288,930  pesos,  from  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Earthenware  and  stoneware,  not  classified,  1,131,598  pesos,  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium.  Chinaware,  not  classified, 
515,817  pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Belgium. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

Total,  33,789,444  pesos.  The  principal  imports  under  this  heading  were:  Building 
sand,  1,033,562  pesos,  from  Uruguay.  Tiles,  common,  340,041  pesos,  from  France; 
glazed,  739,329  pesos,  from  Spain,  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and 
France;  roof,  84,390  pesos,  from  France;  glass,  paving  and  skylight,  199,841  pesos, 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  France.  Iron  piping,  galvanized,  1,842,823 
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pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Germany;  other,  1,524,640 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France.  Cedar,  491,355  pesos,  from 
Paraguay  and  Brazil.  Iron  columns,  3,395,200  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  France.  Beams,  3,738,311  pesos,  from  the  same  countries. 
Fire  bricks,  114,800  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Marble,  in  block,  66,570  pesos, 
from  Italy;  squared,  673,896  pesos,  from  Italy  and  Belgium.  Other  stone,  in  block, 
262,105  pesos,  from  Germany  and  Italy.  Mosaic,  170,145  pesos,  from  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States.  Parquetry,  230,985  pesos, 
from  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy.  Pine,  white.  2,712,975  pesos,  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Pine,  Oregon,  99,042  pesos,  from  the  United  States;  yellow, 
9,161,113  pesos,  from  the  United  States  and  Canada;  spruce,  3,387,659  pesos,  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Portland  cement,  4,282,182  pesos,  from  Bel- 
gium, the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany.  Teira-cotta  piping,  409,982 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  Window  glass,  1,636,226  pesos, 
from  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  Plaster  of  Paris,  63,669  pesos, 
from  the  United  States  and  France. 

ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS. 

Total,  6.683,673  pesos.  The  principal  imports  under  this  head  were:  Appliances 
for  underground  cables.  528.691  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States.  Electrical  appliances  not  otherwise  mentioned,  110.815  pesos,  from 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Electrical  material  not 
otherwise  mentioned,  453.925  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States.  Insulators,  115,686  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany. 
Electric  wire  and  cable,  2.610.780  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Italy,  and  the 
United  States.  Telephones,  80.859  pesos,  from  Helgium,  Germany,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Telephone  material.  26,935  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ger- 
many. Electric  light  carbons.  92.747  pesos,  from  Germany.  Electric  motors  and 
dynamos,  908,980  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
Electric  motors,  small.  38.583  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Lamps,  arc,  136,208 
pesos,  from  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom;  incandescent,  464,721  pesos,  from 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Electric  meters,  424,176 
pesos,  from  Germanyand  the  United  Kingdom.  Insulating  piping.  148,122pesos,  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  Electric  ventilators,  53,440,  from  the  United 
States  and  Italy. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Total,  11,583,049  pesos.  The  principal  imports  under  this  head  were:  Parcels  poet 
and  other  small  packages,  1,275.368  pesos,  from  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Fans,  380,581  pesos,  from  France.  Japan,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
Manufactures  of  gutta-percha  and  rubber,  not  otherwise  mentioned.  384,939  pesos, 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States.  Buttons, 
708,477  pesos,  from  Germany.  France,  and  Italy.  Rubber  tubing.  225,850  pesos, 
from  Germany,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy.  Brushes,  179,344 
pesos,  from  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Paint  brushes,  73,830  pesos,  from  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  Cinematograph  films,  98,389  pesos,  from  Germany, 
the  United  States,  and  France.  Graphophone  records,  410,102  pesos,  from  the  same 
countries.  Sponges,  52,514  pesos,  from  France  and  the  United  States.  Jewelry, 
watch,  and  other  boxes  and  cases,  120.738  pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Toys.  724,417  pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Mining  supplies,  51,178  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Germany,  and 
the  United  States.  Sanitary  supplies.  172,022  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  and  France.  Material  for  bridges,  444.780  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom , 
Germany,  France,  and  Belgium.    Church  and  religious  objects  and  furnishings, 
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117,146  pesos,  from  Franco,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany.  Combs,  385,992  pesos,  from 
France  and  Germany.  Rabbit  fur,  230,376  pesos,  from  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
France.  Paintings,  artistic,  59,490  pesos,  from  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Live 
plants,  56,490  pesos,  from  France,  Germany,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay.  Feathers,  hat, 
192,602  pesos,  from  France.  Pharmacists'  utensils  and  apparatus,  680.213  pesos,  from 
Germany,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Stationers'  desk 
supplies,  132,595  pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States. 

IMPORTS  BY  PORTS. 


The  imports  by  ports  for  the  last  three  years  were  as  follows: 


1909 

1910 

1911 

/Via». 

Paot. 

PCMOM. 

241.007.773 

2S0.WS3.9TA 

292,935.684 

37.509.344 

38.590.548 

37,800,115 

4.  «9.014 

9. 164,280 

9,924,066 

11,509,10» 

8,137,940 

8.167,164 

2.472.407 

4,608.364 

1.465.093 

4.074.451 

3,797.772 

2,674.636 

3.254.235 

3,644,972 

723.701 

905.806 

864.678 

274.344 

600,646 

502.415 

324.087 

417.401 

416.879 

121.206 

229.991 

388,874 

178, 138 

342,663 

177.474 

35.752 

106.792 

128.794 

18.890 

94,273 

115.391 

14.829 

67,598 

5.108 

2,459.519 

2,427,660 

3,332.936 

302,756,095 

351.770,656 

366,810,686 

EXPORTS. 

The  exports  by  principal  countries  of  destination  were  as  follows: 


United  Kingdom. 

Germany  

France  

Belgium  

United  Slates  

Bnull  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Chile  

Austria- Hungary- 

^my::::::::: 


Sweden. 

Bolivia  

Norway  

Cuba  

Portugal  

Russia  

South  Africa  

British  possessions . 

on  orders  

Other  (  ountries. . . . 


Total  

In  United  Sutes  gold. 


1909 

1910 

1911 

P(*n*. 

Pttoa. 

PfMOH. 

80,745.066 

80.792.485 

91,841.231 

41,353.332 

45,054,817 

«,073.014 

38.906.004 

37,761,712 

39.692.434 

41,306,799 

30.480. 743 

35,625.605 

26.066,790 

25.323,561 

24.:t00.464 

16.628.413 

17.542,026 

17,874.106 

12.635,710 

10.474,862 

13,586.663 

6,052.385 

4,300,508 

6.440.459 

2,671,567 

2.706.566 

2,988. 695 

1,254,599 

1. 867,703 

2.398.076 

1,363.901 

1.533,957 

2.340.913 

3,200.250 

2.870,077 

2,177.729 

770.738 

743.195 

1,004.209 

498,773 

578.478 

782.467 

421,081 

251.247 

574.673 

543.958 

762.759 

560.344 

266.032 

1,020.429 

280.372 

241.985 

169,637 

266.206 

111.972 

337.254 

252.158 

1.274 

281,577  : 

205,371 

117,837,922 

103,783.235  1 

36.357.095 

4,381.968 

3.989.227 

2,075.254 

397,350.528 

372.626.065 

324,697.538 

$385,430,012 

1361,447,273 

1314,956.612 

The  exports  above  classified  by  countries  include  only  such  exports  as  are  shipped 
to  a  definite  destination.  The  shipments  "on  orders,  "  which,  as  is  seen  from  the  above 
table,  comprehend  in  191 1  over  1 1  percent  (in  1910  nearly  28,  and  in  1909  nearly  30  per 
cent  of  the  total  exportation),  are  shipments  subject  In  cable  or  mail  orders  as  to  final 
destination.  Nearly  all  of  these  "on  order"  shipments  ultimately  reach  the  western 
European  countries  and  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  direct  shipments  to  these 
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countries  as  given  in  the  table  above.  It  -will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  sueh  coun- 
tries as  the  United  States,  Brazil,  and  Chile  occupy  a  rank  above  that  to  which  they 
are  in  reality  entitled  if  ¿hese  "on  order"  shipments  could  be  apportioned  to  final 
destination. 

Without  considering  "on  orders"  of  the  eight  leading  countries  in  the  table  above 
there  was  a  gain  in  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  11,048,746  pesos;  to  Belgium 
of  5,144,862  pesos;  to  Italy  of  3,111,801  pesos;  to  the  Netherlands  of  2,139,951  pesos; 
to  France  of  1,930,722  pesos;  and  to  Brazil  of  332,080  pesos.  There  was  a  loss  in  the 
exports  to  Germany  of  1,981,803  pesos,  and  to  the  United  States  of  1,023,079  pesos. 

The  percentages  that  the  exports  to  these  eight  countries  and  "on  orders"  bear  to 
the  total  Argentine  exports  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


United 
Germany 

France  

Belgium  

United  States 
Bnwil  

M 

On  orders 


1906 

1910 

1911 

Pa  catt. 

Percent. 

Pit  cent. 

20.3 

21.7 

28.3 

10.4 

12.1 

13.3 

9.8 

10.1 

12.2 

10.4 

8.2 

11.0 

6.6 

6.8 

7.5 

4.2 

4.7 

5.6 

3.2 

2.8 

4.2 

1.5 

1.2 

2.0 

29.7 

27.8 

11.2 

Argentine  exports  are  classified  under  six  heads,  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Petos. 
153,548.356 
230,503.996 
8,927,362 
742,707 
752,020 
2,876,087 

Peto*. 
161,006,502 
196,581,619 
10,564,525 
539,902 
1.428,884 

Pesos. 
168,394,733 
139,764,386 
12,254,604 
666,338 

¡S8 

397,350,528 
8385,430,012 

372,626,065 
$361,447,273 

324,697,538 
$314,956,612 

LIVE  ANIMALS  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS. 

Thw  heading  is  divided  into  four  classes,  as  follows: 

Articles. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Petot. 

4.992,726 
130, 386, 137 
15,850.673 

2,318,820 

Petot. 

5.055,706 
135,033,322 
18.286,237 
2.631,327 

Petot. 

9,460, 148 
137,383,129 
17,640,268 

3,911,188 

153,548,356 

161,006,592 

168.394,733 

In  the  class  "live  animals"  the  exports  for  1911,  by  quantities  and  values,  were  as 
follows: 


Head. 

Value. 

Head. 

Value. 

10.708 
124,111 
5,934 
387 
11,655 

Peto». 
214,120 
8. 202,750 
359,950 
1.548 
349,650 

110,690 
2 

Petot. 

332,070 
60 

9,460,148 
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Practically  all  the  asses  are  exported  to  Bolivia. 

About  one-half  of  the  beef  cattle  was  exported  to  Chile,  and  39,315  head  to  Uruguay, 
33.470  to  Italy,  and  10,539  to  Brazil. 

The  horses  went  to  Uruguay,  Chile,  Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  South  Africa,  and  the 
llamas  to  Bolivia. 

The  mulee  went  to  Uruguay,  Bolivia,  Chile,  South  Africa,  and  Brazil. 
Of  the  sheep,  59, 418  went  to  Belgium,  17,118  to  Uruguay,  and  13,052  to  Italy;  the 
remainder  to  Bolivia  and  Chile  principally. 
In  the  class  "ordinary  animal  products,"  the  exporta  for  1911  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

N  alue. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

reto». 

Peto*. 

Horns  of  cattle. . . 

kilos.. 

2,  MM,  127 

217,674 

i  Salt  cattle  hides. 

.  tons.. 

72.689 

19.642.302 

297,738 

29.773.792 

1  Flint  cattle  hides 

...do.... 

82.922 

14,797,653 

(  hilled  beef  

..do.... 

15.0% 

1.509,004 

Salt  horsehldes. . 

kilos.. 

2M.  453 

33,374 

Fro  if  h  mutton... 

..do.... 

85, «10 

6,873,2X5 

Flint  horsehldes. 

...do.... 

2.102.773 

591,748 

kilos. . 

2.451,635 

1,581,710 

Unwashed  wool . 

...tons.. 

132,036 

60,494.027 

<;oatakina  

..do.... 

1,954,424 

998,631 

Smoked  tongues 

.  .kilos. . 

713. 833 

214.150 

Kid  skins  

..do.... 

475, 180 

285.114 

12.120 

1.661,015 

.dozen.. 

122,198 

36.659 

Miscellaneous 

froten 

< 

Salt  shwnskins 

.  .tons. . 

3,112 

622,371 

14.567 

946.859 

Unw^hed  *h« 

27,478 

7,102.501 

Total 

137.3S3.129 

The  cattle  horns  were  exported  to  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy, 
and  the  Netherlands  principally.  Nearly  all  of  the  frozen  beef,  285,959  tons,  was 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  6,573  tons  went  to  Italy.  The  chilled  beef  also 
was  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the  frozen  mutton,  85,055  tons  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  730  tons  to  France.  The  bristles  were  exported  to  the  United 
States,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  France  principally.  Of  goat  and  kid  skins,  1,731,174  kilos 
were  exported  to  the  United  States,  526,786  to  France,  125,452  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
14.610  to  Belgium,  14,591  "on  orders,"  and  13,617  to  Germany.  The  salt  sheepskins 
went  to  the  United  States.  Of  the  unwashed  sheepskins,  24,703  tons  went  to  France, 
805  tons  to  the  United  States,  and  645  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  salt  cattle 
hides,  29,181  tons  went  to  Germany,  14,451  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  11,748  tons 
to  the  United  States,  11,002  tons  to  Belgium,  and  2,037  tons  to  France.  Of  flint  cattle 
hides,  18,231  tons  went  to  the  United  States,  4,385  tons  to  Italy,  2,737  tons  to  Spain, 
2,498  tons  to  Germany,  and  2,073  tons  to  Belgium.  Of  salt  and  flint  horsehides, 
1,958,292  kilos  went  to  Germany,  169,584  kilos  to  the  United  States,  128,499  kilos  to 
Belgium,  36,571  kilos  to  France,  and  90,280  kilos  "on  orders."  Of  wool,  51,516  tons 
went  to  France,  34,576  tons  to  Germany,  20,380  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  13,711 
tons  to  Belgium,  7,712  tons  to  the  United  States,  and  2,026  tons  to  Italy.  The  smoked 
tongues  practically  all  went  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  jerked  beef,  3,487  tons  went 
to  Brazil  and  437  to  Uruguay.  Practically  all  the  miscellaneous  frozen  meats  were 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  class  "elaborated  animal  products,"  the  exports  for  1911  were  as  follows: 


Article». 


Animal  oils. 
Soup  stock 


«aseln.. 
Ol  i« 


...tons. 
...do... 
.  do... 
do ... 
kilos. 
.   do .... 
Dressed  sheepskins,  dot- 
en»   

Dressed  calfskins. .  do  . . 

Stearin  kilos 

Meat  extract  do... 

OtrartM  do. . . 


Quantity. 


420 
5K6 
15,413 
2,  ION 
48,150 
195,054 

02,032 
22 

121,071 
515,577 
6+V.isj 


Value. 


Pern*. 
63.544 
175.744 
1,541,333 
433, 009 
9,030 
58,516 

248,128 
524 
31.034 
1,031,154 
162,244') 


Beef  scrap  and  meal.  tons. 

Com  moo  soap  kilos 

Lard  tons. 

Butter  do  . . 

Honey  kilos 

Marpirin  oil  tons. 

Cheese  kilos. 

Itendered  tallow  and 

grease  tons 

Sole  leather.... 

Total  


Quantity. 


2,202 
21,31* 
8 

1.390 
10, 491 
4,302 
5IS 

70,423 
39 


Value. 


904,730 
1,279 
1,022 
5.-.S  ,J.Vi 
1,049 
645,279 
104 

11,768,900 
2,330 


17,640,268 


46435-Bull.  1-12  11 
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Tallow  and  groase  were  exported  as  follows:  31,717  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom; 
12,832  tons  to  Germany,  5,675  tons  to  Belgium.  5,320  tons  to  Italy,  3,26K  tons  to  France, 
2,624  tons  to  Spain,  741  tons  to  Brazil,  661  tons  to  the  United  States,  and  1,361  tons 
"on  order."  Of  the  butter,  1,339  tons  were  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
bulk  of  the  animal  oils  was  exported  to  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  soup 
stock  and  canned  meat  went  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Casein  was  exported  to  Ger- 
many, the  United  Kingdom,  the  Unit<-d  States,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium,  prin- 
cipally. Glue  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy.  Most  of  the  dressed  sheep- 
skins were  exported  to  the  United  States,  and  some  to  France.  The  stearin  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  meat  extract  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium,  and  the  glycerin 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  Meat  scrap  was  exported  to  the  United  King- 
dom and  Get  many.  Most  of  the  soap  went  to  Bolivia.  Nearly  all  the  lard  was  ex- 
ported to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  was  also  the  margarin  oil.  The  cheese  went  to  the 
surrounding  South  American  countries— Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  Chile,  and 
the  sole  leather  to  Bolivia. 

In  the  class  "residuary  animal  products,"  the  exports  for  1911,  by  quantities  and 
values,  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Valu*. 

Articles. 

quantity,  j  Vaia* 

Rone  ash  

Ton*. 

3,  162 

8,872 

2.  100 
23,158 
40. H33 

1.593 

Pt»o$.  . 
27,  im 
MS,  618 

42. 129 
57*, 956 
2,449.962 
19,914 

Ton». 
6,430 
6.91.2 
124 

P<*0*. 

321,501 
29S.118 
4,957 

Lard  scrap  

Bonos  

Total  

3,911,188 

Hoofs  

1 

Bones  to  the  amount  of  24,395  tons  were  exported  to  the  United  States,  7,169  tons  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  3,192  tons  to  France,  2,462  tons  to  Belgium,  1,827  to  Germany, 
and  411  to  Spain.  The  bone  ash  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  lard  scrap  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium.  The  hoofs  (cloven)  were 
exported  to  the  United  States,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France.  The  tankage  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Germany.  The  hoofs  went  to  Italy,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Spain.  The  dried  blood  was  exported  to  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  France,  and  the  salt  casings  to  Germany,  Italy,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Spain.    The  dried  casings  went  to  Spain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 


pKonrcTs. 


AORICt'LTURAI 

This  heading  is  divided  into  three  classes,  a"  follows: 
Article*. 


Primary  products  

Elaborated  products. 
Residuary  products. 


Total. 


1909 

Peto». 

219.770,727  | 
5. 729.  Ml 
5. 01».  «IX 


1910 


Pc*o». 
186,317.291 
5,109. 192 
5,155,136 


196, SSI. 619 


1911 

Peso*. 
129,711,291 

4,827.935 
5,225,160 


9,764.3 


In  the  class  "primary  products"  the  exports  for  1911,  by  quantities  and  values,  were 
as  follows: 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Cotton  kilos. 

Alpiste  tons. 

Hice  kilos. 

Carou  beans  do... 

Oats   tons. 

Barley  do  

Rye  do  

\Nax  kilos. 

Fresh  fruits  do  

Linseed  tons. 

Indian  corn  do... 


57. 107 
2.428 
6, 561 

17.9m 

511.380 
«,860 
556 
4.427 


415.8015 
185.188 


Value. 


Articles. 


Ptto*. 

5.U3S 
121.414 

sas 

S95 

ll.0Mi.29t 
100,091 
6,951 
2  656 
51, 138 
33,579.990 
2,700.507 


Cuinea  straw  

Potatoes  do... 

Hay  do. . . 

Beans  kilos. 

Haprsccd  do. .. 

Miscellaneous  seeds. do. . . 

Leaf  tobacco  do. . . 

Wheat  tons. 


Quantity. 


14 

1.127 
41.1ra 

25.641 
322.2*5 
Í76. 173 
6,576 
2,285.951 


Value. 


Pexu. 

572 
22.534 
679.425 
1.026 
9.61%) 
12.927 
9H6 

80,675,066 


Total   129.711,291 
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Of  the  oats,  245,515  tons  went  to  the  United  Kingdom.  85,747  tons  to  Belgium, 
58,833  tons  to  Italy,  42,728  tons  to  France,  19,192  tons  to  Germany,  and  42.306  "on 
ordere."  Of  the  linseed,  91,286  tons  went  to  Germany,  79,301  tons  to  Belgium, 
60,978  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  35,632  tons  to  the  United  States,  17,436  tons  to 
France,  and  71.591  tons  "on  orders."  Of  Indian  corn,  the  great  bulk  was  "on  orders" — 
81,957  tons;  of  exporta  to  known  destination,  13,462  tons  to  Belgium,  10,377  to  Italy, 
8,244  to  Uruguay,  2,314  to  the  United  States,  and  2,083  tons  to  France.  Of  the  hay, 
27,084  tons  went  to  Brazil,  3,187  tons  te  Uruguay,  1,585  tons  to  Belgium,  610  tons  to 
Italy,  460  tons  to  the  United  States,  and  3,109  tons  "on  orders."  The  wheat  shipments 
were  as  follows:  Three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  331,314  tons  to  Brazil,  423,780  tons  to  Belgium, 
236,056  tons  to  France,  126,710  tons  to  Germany,  75,057  tons  to  Italy,  and  660,169  tons 
"on  orders."  To  the  United  States  there  were  shipped  in  1911,  102  tons  of  wheat. 
Cotton  was  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  alpiste  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  Brazil,  France,  and  Belgium.  The  carob  beans  went  to  Brazil.  The 
barley  was  exported  principally  to  Belgium  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  rye  wont 
principally  to  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands;  wax  to  Germany;  fresh  fruits  to  Uruguay 
and  Brazil.  The  potatoes  were  exerted  principally  to  Uruguay  and  Brazil.  The 
beans  went  to  Brazil,  the  rapeseed  to  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  principally , 
and  the  miscellaneous  seeds  to  Germany.    The  leaf  tobacco  was  exported  to  Uruguay. 

In  the  class  "elaborated  products"  the  exports  for  1911,  by  quantities  and  values, 
were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Linseed  oil  kilos. 

Maize  oil  do  

I'eantit  oil  do  

Whole-wheat  flour  .do . . . 

Sugar  do. . . 

Cigarettes  of  all  kinds, 

kilos  

Sheep  dip.  

\  eniiicefli  do 


Quantity. 


160 
202,  %7 

31.  153 
561,72* 

07,  MS 

2,2711 
6t..774 
13,463 


Value. 


Peto». 

29 

40.593 
'  5.60* 

5,436 

4.540 
16.411 
1,346 


Articles. 


Biscuits  kilos. . 

Corn  meal  do. . . 

Wheat  flour  tons. . 

Corn-oil  cake  kilos. 

«iiils  do  . . . 

Argentine  wine. . .  .liters. . 


Quantity. 


Total.. 


5.S1K 
2,  I'.', 
118.480 
12.412 
1.20» 
3.49» 


Value. 


Pi»o*. 

2JI 
108 

4,739.421 
2.4X2 

36 
399 


4,827,M5 


Of  the  wheat  flour.  98,075  tons  were  exported  to  Brazil.  3,285  tons  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  2,297  tons  to  Germany,  1,705  tons  to  France,  840  tons  to  the  United  States, 
496  tons  to  Italy,  399  tons  to  Spain,  367  tens  to  Belgium,  and  907  tons  "on  orders." 
The  corn  oil  was  exported  principally  to  Belgium  and  the  sheep  dip  (tobacco  extract) 
to  Uruguay. 

In  the  class  "residuary  products"  the  exports  for  1911,  by  quantities  and  values', 
as  follows: 


Articles. 

Quantity.  Value. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Pttnt. 
214,634  4,612,292 

4.535  111.551 
wjft  53.61» 
2*7  14.332 
64*  b,m 

Flax  straw  tons. . 

6 

rm 

1.20» 
20.22* 

PtK*. 

22 
in  «,i 

12. 
404..V.7 

Broken  and  small  rice 

Argols  do... 

Brewers'  grains  do.... 

Keltiwilla  do  

Residuum  of  malte. do  

Oil  cake .......... .do. . . . 

Total  



5.22.Î.160 

Of  the  bran,  155,391  tons  went  to  Germany.  26,494  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
9.194  tons  to  Belgium,  8,066  tons  to  France.  1,212  tons  to  Italy.  995  tons  to  Brazil. 
522  tons  to  the  United  States,  and  5,500  "on  orders."  The  rice  residuums  were 
exported  principally  to  Germany,  the  argola  to  Italy,  the  brewers'  grains  to  Germany 
and  Belgium,  and  the  rebacilla  to  France  and  Germany.  The  maize  residuum  went 
to  Germany,  and  the  oil  cake  to  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands. 
France,  and  Belgium. 
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FOREST  PRODUCTS. 


Forest  products  were  exported  for  the  last  three  years  to  the  following  amounts: 
1909,  8,927,362  pesos;  1910,  10,564,525  pesos;  and  1911,  12,254,604  pesos. 
In  1911,  forest  products  were  exported  in  quantities  and  values  as  follows: 


ArUcJes. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles. 

QuanUty. 

Value. 

Quebracho  logs  tons. . 

Quebracho  extract  .do. . . . 
Quebracho  sawdust, 
tons  

438.216 
68,431 

17 

82.  MO 
17 

35,793 

Petos. 
6.M97.435 
4,980,027 

174 
124,410 
204 

53,689 

Poplar,  algarrobo,  and 
ñandubay  pues,  posts, 
and  stakes  number. . 

289,712 

183,624 
2.706 
4.498 

7,837 

12,254,604 

Charcoal  hectoliters. . 

irifoad  ï  cubic  mti^>" 

Willow  tons.. 

150 

In  1911,  the  quebracho  logs  and  extract  were  shipped  to  the  following  countries: 
United  Kingdom,  logs,  368,299  tons,  extract,  20,558  tons;  United  States,  logs,  8,318 
tons,  extract,  28,172  tons;  Italy,  logs,  29,725  tons,  extract,  1,148  tons;  France,  logs, 
6,644  tons,  extract,  1,270  tons;  Germany,  logs,  3,887  tons,  extract,  7,027  tons;  Belgium, 
extract,  2,757  tons;  and  "on  orders,"  logs,  8,339  tons.  The  charcoal,  poplar,  algarrobo, 
and  ñandubay  piles,  posts,  and  stakes,  and  railway  ties  went  to  Uruguay. 

MINE  PRODUCTS. 

The  mine  products  were  exported  for  the  last  three  years  to  the  following  amounts: 
1909,  742,707  pesos;  1910,  539,902  pesos;  and  1911,  565,338  pesos. 

In  1911  mine  products  were  exported  in  quantities  and  values  as  follows: 


QuanUty. 

Value. 

.Article*. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

576 
324 
644,888 
3H1 
15 
11 
1.492 



Pesos. 
ZS. 779 
243 
257.955  , 
27.943 
19,292 
1.000 
153,985 

Vana<lium  ore  do  

Wolfram  ore  do  

Salt  hectoliters.. 

25 
103 
217 
584 
50 
15 

Petal. 
1,000 
4.882 
11.512 
58, 3K2 
75 
90 

.  < 

200 

Articles. 


Borate  of  lime  tons. . 

Lime  hectoliters. . 

Bar  copper  kilos. . 

Onyx  tons.. 

Mica  do.... 

Antimony  ore  do.... 

Copper  ore  do — 

Copper,  lead,  and  silver 
ore  tons  . 


The  bulk  of  the  refined  and  mineral  copper  was  exported  to  the  United  States  and 
Germany.  The  wolfram  and  lead  ores  went  to  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom; 
the  onyx  to  France;  the  mica  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  borate  of  lime  to 
Germany. 

HUNTING  AND  FI8HINQ  PRODUCTS. 

Hunting  and  fishing  products  were  exported  for  the  last  three  years  to  the  following 
amounts:  1909,  752,020  pesos;  1910,  1,428,884  pesos;  and  1911,  1,663,285  pesos. 

In  1911  the  hunting  and  fishing  products  were  exported  in  quantities  and  values 
as  follows: 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity.  Vaine. 


Whale  oil  tons. 

Fish  oil  do  

Whalebone  do.... 

Skins: 

Condor  kilos.. 

Wolf  doiens.. 

Nutria  kilos.. 

Fox  dozens. . 

Other  do  


6,031 
2 
18 

979 

765 
51,831 

m  in; 


Petos. 
1,206, 158 
190 
4,894 

10,863 
18,360 
154,724 
12.145 

17,121 


Saltflsh  tons..  28 

Feathers,  ostrich...  kilos..  53,i>s2 
Feathers  (aigrettes). do....  91 

Feathers,  other  do. . 


Total. 


Pesos. 
4,100 
212.309 
10,920 
11,411 


1,663,285 
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The  nutria  skins  were  exported  as  follows:  To  Germany,  45,677  kilos;  to  Belgium 
3,570  kilos;  and  "on  orders,"  1,184  kilos.  Nearly  all  the  other  skins  went  to  Ger- 
many. The  whale  oil  was  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  smaller  quantity 
to  Germany.  Most  of  the  ostrich  and  other  plumes  went  to  France,  with  a  smaller 
amount  to  Germany. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Miscellaneous  producto  were  exported  in  the  last  three  years  to  the  following 
amounts:  1909,  2,876,087  pesos;  1910,  2,504,533  pesos;  and  1911,  2,055,192  pesos. 
In  1911,  miscellaneous  products  were  exported  in  quantities  and  values  as  follows: 


Burlap  bogs  kilos. 

Coal  tons. 

St  rap  Iron  and  steel. do.. . 

Hors'  bristles  kilos. 

Uve  plants  do... 


1,114,017 

18,5 
31,6X2 


¿Vio». 

130,117 
1,108,620 

"SB 


Ranch  supplies  kilos. 

....do... 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


215,174 
421,690 


2,056.192 


EXPORTS  BY  PORTS. 

The  exporta  by  ports  for  the  last  three  years  were  as  follows: 


mo 


Buenos  Aires  

Rosario  

La  Plata  

Babia  Blanca  

Santo  Fe  

Zarate  

Concordia  

Cumpliría  

Colon  

San  Nicolas  

Mendosa  

Cualeguayehu  

Parana  

La  Pat  

VUla  ConsUtuclon. 

San  Juan  

Other  porta  


173,070,319 
7S, 108,620 
17,415,499 
47,S4H,379 
14,687,62* 
8,478,631 
3,113,626 
5,081,683 
4,532,534 
16,855, 130 
1,808,867 
1,076,814 
3.890,678 
361,489 


52,740 
23,961,885 


161,891,764 
6h,  Us,  957 
14,962,638 
41,061,073 
8,950,842 
8,000,908 
4, 3  is, 201 
7,664,329 
6, 171,057 
17,626,095 
1,662,436 
2,439,088 
3,337,617 
1,287,763 
4,024,454 
74,770 
21,014,063 


Total.. 


307,350,528 


372,624,066 


P«o». 
158,467,098 
44,1U,639 
*  1,527,  i  w 
25,645,280 
12,572,063 
8,515,985 
7.K52, 132 
7,245,433 
6,150,845 
2, 38s, 609 
1,990.444 
1,895,  lss 
1,208,486 
843,13» 
116,643 

00,510 
16,093,565 
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TOE  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  Dominican  Republic  for -the  year  1911,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  receiver  general  of  Dominican 
customs,  amounted  to  $17,954,568,  oí  which  $6,949,662  were  import*  and 
$11,004, 906  were  exporto.  The  figures  for  the  year  1910  were:  Import*,  $6,257,691; 
export*,  $10,849,623;  total,  $17,107,314.  The  increase  for  the  year  wa*,  therefore, 
import*,  $691,971  ;  export*,  $155.283;  total,  $847,254. 

The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Republic  for  the  year  1911  was  $4,055,244.  For 
the  year  1910  it  was  $4,591,932. 


The  import*  for  the  last  three  years,  by  countries  of  origin,  were  a*  follows: 


1909 

1910 

1911 

$2. 374,025 

$.1,739.025 

84.120,483 

Ull. 976 

1,080,341 

1,266.249 

576.518 

715.400 

775.  WC 

188,948 

310,301 

213,455 

69.216 

123. 453 

152. 461 

103.444 

102,169 

139. 44* 

124.393 

124.613 

84.941 

6.213 

2.710 

N.262 

71,182 

159. Sil 

1SH.561 

4.425,913 

6.257,691 

6.949.662 

United  States  1  82,374,025 

Germany  

United  kingdom  

France  

Spain  

Italv  

Porto  Itieo  

Cul>a  

Other  countries  .-  


Total. 


For  the  year  1911  there  was  an  increase  in  the  import*  from  the  United  State*  of 
$381,458,  or  10.2  per  cent;  from  Germany  of  $186,008,  or  17.2  per  cent;  from  the  United 
Kingdom  of  $60,402,  or  8.4  per  cent;  from  France  of  $3,186,  or  1.5  per  cent;  from  Spain 
of  $29,008,  or  23.5  per  cent;  from  Italy  of  $37,279,  or  36.5  per  cent;  from  Cuba  of  $5,552, 
or  205  per  cent.  There  was  a  decrease  in  imports  from  Porto  Rico  of  $39,672,  or  38.8 
per  cent. 

In  1910  the  imports  from  the  United  States  represented  59.75  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports;  in  1911  they  represented  59.29  per  cent.  The  comparative  figures  for  some 
of  the  other  countries  are  as  follows:  Germany,  1910,  17.27  percent;  1911,  18.22  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  United  Kingdom,  1910,  11.44  per  cent;  1911,  11.16  per  cent  of  the 
whole.  France,  1910,  3.36  per  cent;  1911,  3.07  per  cent.  Spain,  1910,  1.97  per  cent  ; 
1911,  2.19  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Italy,  1910,  1.63  per  cent;  1911,  2  per  cent  of  the 
whole. 

The  im|K>rt*  by  principal  article*  for  1909,  1910,  and  1911  were  as  follows: 


Cotton  manufactures  

Iron  and  steel  

Rice  

Meat  and  dairy  products  

Flour,  wheat  

Oils  

Woods  and  manufactures  

Leather  and  manufactures  

Vegetable  fllMsrs  and  manufactures,  other  than  cotton 

162 


1909 

1910 

1911 

8925,970 
609,416 
414,271 
242.055 
309.282 
226.055 
153.600 
140.751 
128.776 

81.481,344 

863,334 
497,046 
416,291 
410,705 
337.550 
204,734 
208,587 
171,299 

81,616,921 
998,010 
540.204 
415,346 

320^867 
256.369 
237,076 
229. 180 
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1911 


Fish,  preserved,  and  fish  products 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes  

Vehicles  


108,453 
8S.307 
49.341 
79,055 


184,779 
143,275 
51,019 
96,540 
75,660 
88.669 
74.465 


193.911 

157.797 


Sugar,  refined,  and  confectionery  

Soap  

Beer,  bottled  

Paper  and  manufactures,  not  including  printed  matter, 

Hats  and  caps  

Brea<HtutK  other  than  wheat  Hour  

Vegetables  

Wool  and  manufactures  

Agricultural  implements  

Wines  and  liquors  

Metals  and  manufactures,  other  than  iron  and  steel  — 


68,703 
52.S46 
42,068 
44,  405 
42,221 
41.079 
29,  K£! 
45,264 
12,768 


39,135 
51,342 
31,799 


56,080 
56,835 
54.469 
53,043 
51,283 


The  import*,  by  articles  and  principal  countries,  for  the  year  1911  were  M  follows: 

Cotton  manufactura*:  United  State*,  $872.711;  United  Kingdom,  $468,541;  Ger- 
many, $132.587;  Spain,  $52,294;  France,  $39,767;  Italy,  $26,097.  There  was  an 
increase  in  the  importa  from  the  United  States  of  about  $50,000;  from  the  United 
Kingdom  of  $17,500;  from  Germany  of  $23,000;  bom  Franc©  of  $13,000;  from  Spain 
of  $24,000;  and  from  Italy  of  $9,500. 

Iron  and  steel:  United  States,  $698,420;  United  Kingdom,  $185,078;  Germany, 
•  $75,428;  France,  $8,380.  The  increase  in  the  year  in  importa  from  the  United  States 
was  $67,000;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $32,500;  from  Germany,  $20,000.  There  was  a 
decrease  in  the  importó  from  France  of  over  $3,000. 

Rice:  Germany,  $515,441;  United  States,  $11,089.  Thero  was  an  increase  in  im- 
portó from  Germany  of  $65,000,  and  a  decrease  in  imports  from  the  United  States  of 


Wheat  flour:  Practically  all  the  wheat  flour  came  from  the  United  States  in  both 
1910  and  1911. 

Meat  and  dairy  products:  United  States,  $240,187;  Germany,  $95,473;  Porto  Rico, 
$15,356.  The  increase  from  the  United  States  was  $32,500.  There  was  a  decrease 
in  import!  from  Germany  of  over  $12,000,  and  from  Porto  Rico  of  over  $16,000. 

Oils:  United  States,  $281,716;  Spain,  $14,612.  There  was  a  decrease  in  imports 
from  the  United  States  of  $15,000;  from  Spain  of  $5,500. 

Woods:  United  States,  $231,092;  Germany,  $16,781.  There  was  an  increase  in 
imports  from  the  United  States  of  $45,000,  and  from  Germany  of  $5,000. 

Leather  and  manufactures:  United  States,  $196,792;  Germany,  $14,820;  Spain, 
$11,764;  United  Kingdom,  $6,753.  There  was  an  increase  in  imjMirts  from  the  United 
States  of  $19,000,  from  Spain  of  $8,500,  and  a  decrease  from  Germany  of  $500. 

Vegetable  fibers  and  manufactures,  other  than  cotton:  United  States,  $98,205; 
Germany,  $61.593;  United. Kingdom,  $54,040.  There  was  an  increase  in  importe  from 
the  United  States  of  $24,000,  from  Germany  of  $26,000,  and  from  the  United  Kingdom 
of  $9,000. 

Fish,  preserved,  and  fish  products:  United  States,  $181,360;  small  quantities  from 
Germany,  Spain,  Porto  Rico,  and  France.  The  increase  in  imports  from  the  United 
States  was  $12,500. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes:  United  States,  $101.412;  France,  $37.610;  Germany, 
$11.103;  Italy,  $2,363.  There  was  an  increase  in  imports  from  the  United  States  of 
$8,000,  and  from  France  of  $6,000. 

Sugar,  refined,  and  confectionery:  United  States,  $85,544;  United  Kingdom,  $3.208; 
Spain,  $2,481.  There  was  an  increase  in  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  $2,000, 
and  from  Spain  of  $500,  and  a  decrease  from  the  United  States  of  $2,000. 

Bottled  beer:  Germany,  $75,861;  United  States,  $8,851.  There  was  a  slight  de- 
crease in  imports  from  the  United  States. 

Soap:  Nearly  all  from  the  United  State*,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $12,500. 


$3.000. 
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Breadstuffs,  other  than  wheat  flour:  United  States,  $47,082;  Porto  Rico,  $2,854; 
Italy,  $2,366.  An  increase  for  the  United  States  of  $3,500,  and  a  decrease  for  Porto 
Rico  of  $5,000. 

Hata  and  cape:  Italy,  $52,050;  United  States,  $7,038;  France,  $4,708;  Germany, 
$3,978.  There  was  an  increase  for  Italy  of  $15,500,  for  the  United  States  of  $3,000. 
and  a  decrease  of  $1,500  for  France. 

Paper  and  manufactures,  not  including  printed  matter:  United  States,  $33,896; 
Germany,  $31,941;  Spain,  $6,547;  an  increase  for  the  United  States  of  $5,000,  for 
Spain  of"$3,000,  and  a  decrease  for  Germany  of  $3,000. 

Vegetables:  United  States,  $27,103;  Spain,  $13,619;  Porto  Rico,  $11,033.  There 
was  a  small  increase  in  imports  from  Spain,  and  a  decrease  in  importa  from  the  United 
States  and  from  Porto  Rico. 

Vehicles:  United  States,  $82,798;  Germany,  $15,761.  The  trade  for  Germany  was 
stationary,  but  from  the  United  States  there  was  an  increase  of  $49,000. 

Wines  and  liquors:  France,  $16,527;  Spain,  $13,465;  Germany,  $10,629;  Italy,  $6,923. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  imports  from  Germany  of  $5,000,  and  from  Italy  of  $2,000, 
and  a  decrease  from  France  of  $5,000,  and  from  Spain  of  $3,000. 

Agricultural  implements:  United  States,  $22,155;  Germany,  $28,902.  There  was  an 
increase  from  the  United  States  of  $6,000,  and  from  Germany  of  $8,500. 

Wool  and  manufactures:  Germany,  $13,843;  Italy,  $13,792;  United  Kingdom, 
$11,191;  United  States,  $9,838.  There  were  increases  in  imports  from  Germany  of 
$4,000,  from  Italy  of  $9,500,  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  $6,500,  and  from  the  United 
Sta'tes  of  $5,000. 

Metals  and  manufactures,  other  than  steel  and  iron:  United  States,  $35,762; 
Germany,  $9,513;  France,  $2,449.  There  were  increases  from  the  United  States  of 
$11,000;  from  Germany  of  $5,000;  and  from  France  of  $1,500. 

EXPORTS. 

The  exporta  for  the  last  three  years  by  countries  of  destination  were  as  follows: 


1909 


Unit**!  States 

Germany  

France 
United 
Porto  H  ico 

Cuba  

Italy  

Other  countries. 

Total  


14,709, 354 
2, 182, 127 
924,015 
78,915 
16,327 
10,147 
15,816 
179, 1S9 


8, 113.690 


1910 


17, 6B 1,303 
2,094,033 
723,834 
141.947 
63,443 
9.115 
22,014 
133,034 


10,849,623 


1911 


$5.760.824 
2.946.K5.H 
1, OHO. 706 
783. 8*1 
51.529 
20.907 
8.  «97 
371.304 


11,004.908 


For  the  year  1911  there  was  an  increase  in  the  exports  to  Germany  of  $852,825,  or 
40.8  percent;  to  France  of  $356,872,  or  49.1  per  cent;  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  $621,934 
or  438  per  cent  ;  and  to  Cuba  of  $11,792,  or  129  per  cent.  There  were  decreases  in  the 
exports  to  the  United  States  of  $1,900,479,  or  24.9  per  cent;  to  Italy  of  $13,117,  or  60 
per  cent;  and  to  Porto  Rico  of  $11,914,  of  18.8  per  cent. 

In  1910  the  exports  to  the  United  States  reprewmted  70.61  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports;  in  1911  they  represented  50.35  per  cent.  The  comparative  figures  for  some 
of  the  other  countries  are  as  follows:  Germany,  1910,  19.30  per  cent;  1911,  26.78  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  France,  1910,  6.67  per  cent;  1911,  9.82  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
United  Kingdom,  1910,  1.31  per  cent:  1911,  6.94  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
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Tho  exporta  by  articles  for  the  !;i*t  three  yours  were  as  follow*: 


Sugar,  raw  

(tuno  

Loaf  tobacco  

Coffee  

Hanunos.  

Beeswax  

Hides  of  rattle  

Drug  and  dve  material*. 
Live  animais  


Woods,  other  than  specified . 


Honey. 

Cotton  

Vegetable  fibers  other  than  cotton. 

Cigars  and  cigarettes  

Mahogany  

Coconuts  

(Sums  and 

Copra  

Other  exports. 


1909 

1910 

191 1 

ss,aM.m 

$5.5!*f,536 

14,159.733 

2.7.19.  191 

•j. *n.:><> 

3.902, 111 

1,239,  4M 

MS,  441 

1.421.424 

128,203 

323.  749 

319. 142 

125, 7«i 

2V>.647 

194,759 

70.990 

12:1, 732 

•    104.  303 

38.080 

so.. log 

101.9Nt$ 

33, 7V 

4.S.39* 

93.9*6 

m,m 

N«.0M 

70,542 

:h..v¡7 

56.104 

'>4,  USA 

sow 

79.974 

60,  703 

13.045 

53,322 

5S.R46 

10,707 

/         17. «74 

46.K66 

l  7.S4.Í 

19, 546 

10,  7tVs 

22,  im 

35,730 

¡II.  USl 

13,57V 

16, 24(5 

l.t.lH 

4.02O 

11, OM 

2.20S 

1,789 

8,259 

5.M2 

14,543 

5,922 

24,  CON 

SO. 212 

121. 156 

The  exportó,  by  articles  and  principal  countries  of  destination,  for  the  year  1911 
were  as  follows:  Sugar,  raw:  United  States,  $3,229,132;  United  Kingdom,  $656,970; 
France,  $1,581. 

These  figures  do  not  correctly  represent  the  final  destination  of  Dominican  sugar,  of 
which  at  the  most  only  about  20  per  cent  is  consumed  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
report  of  the  receiver  general  of  customs  it  is  stated  that  "the  greater  part  of  Dominican 
sugar  Is  shipped  to  the  United  States  for  order,  and  is  eventually  sold  in  Canada  and 
England.  "    I.ater  advices  give  the  following  approximate  final  destination: 

Kilos. 

United  States   16,413,710 

United  Kingdom   40,  732,  162 

France   7,  68  1,698 

Other  countries  including  Canada   20,  S02,  899 

TotAl   85,030,469 

Cacao:  United  States,  $1,818,287;  Germany,  $1,231,385;  France,  $8.50,591.  As  in 
the  case  of  sugar,  the  figures  given  do  not  represent  the  final  destination  of  cacao.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  at  least  60  per  cent  of  exported  Dominican  cacao  goes  to 
Germany.  In  the  report  of  the  receiver  general  of  customs  it  is  stated  that  "much 
cacao  is  sh  ipped  to  New  York  for  order,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  large  part  that  is 
shown  as  to  the  United  States  is  reshipped  to  Europe.  " 

Leaf  tobacco:  Germany,  $1,367,325;  France,  $23,199;  United  States,  $3,689. 

Coffee:  France,  $151,208;  United  States,  $101,570;  Germany,  $53,712;  Italy,  $8,897. 
It  is  probable  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  coffee  attorn)  as  exported  to  the  United 
States  as  a  final  destination  reaches  France  or  Germany. 

Bananas:  Practically  all  the  bananas  are  exported  to  the  United  States. 

Beeswax:  Germany,  $121,139;  United  States,  $25,350;  France,  $17,391. 

Hides  of  cattle:  Germany,  $86,006;  France,  $12,729;  United  States,  $5,154. 

Goatskins:  United  States,  $76,913;  Porto  Rico,  $1,670 

Honey:  Germany,  $40,157;  France,  $10,707;  United  States,  $7,043. 

Drug  and  dye  materials:  United  States,  $59,265;  Germany,  $27,734;  United  King- 
dom, $4,790. 

Mahogany:  United  Kingdom,  $5,563;  United  States,  $5,241;  France,  $2,806. 
Lignum-viUe:  United  Kingdom,  $36,695;  United  States,  $19,613. 
Other  woods:  Porto  Rico,  $25,611  ;  United  States,  $13,348;  United  Kingdom,  $11,669. 
Cotton:  United  States,  $31,939;  United  Kimrdom,  $11,279. 
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Vegetable  fibers  other  than  cotton  (mostly  sisal):  Cuba,  $17,201  ;  Torto  Ric  o,  $2,344. 

Practically  all  the  cigars  and  cigarettes  were  exported  to  adjacent  West  Indian 
Islands,  and  the  live  animals  (cattle)  to  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Haiti. 

Under  the  heading  "other  exports,"  the  principal  items  were  molasses  and  sirup, 
$63,774;  tanned  hides,  $15,652;  and  cotton  seed,  $6,222. 

8HIPPINO. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  was  $6,949,662  of  which  $3,786,093  was  carried  under 
the  American,  $2,069,875  under  the  German,  $369,916  under  the  French,  $151,933 
under  the  Spanish,  $125,089  under  the  Norwegian,  $76,534  under  the  Cuban,  and 
$60,543  under  the  British  flag*. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1911  amounted  to  $4,120,483  and  were  carried 
under  the  following  flags  to  the  values  given:  American,  $3,680,H<>8;  Norwegian, 
$124,088;  British,  $46,922. 

The  imports  from  Germany  amounted  to  $1,266,249,  and  were  carried  under  the  fol- 
lowing flags  to  the  values  given:  German,  $1,237,776;  French,  $28.014. 

The  import*  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  $775,802,  and  were  carried 
under  the  following  flags  to  the  values  given:  German,  $635,(355;  French,  $121,682; 
British,  $11,5-16. 

The  imports  from  Franco  amounted  to  $213,455,  and  were  carried  under  the  fol- 
lowing flags  to  the  values  given:  French,  $173,565;  German,  $39,411. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  was  $11,004,906,  of  which  $3,465,275  was  carried  under 
the  American,  $2,713,753  under  the  Norwegian,  $2,174,752  under  the  German,  $635,993 
under  the  French,  and  $549,517  under  the  British  flags. 

The  exporta  to  the  United  States  in  1911  amounted  to  $5*760,824,  and  were  carried 
under  the  following  flags  to  the  values  given:  American,  $2,406,097;  Norwegian, 
$2,184,871;  British,  $515,743. 

The  exporta  from  Germany  amounted  to  $2,946,858,  and  were  carried  under  the 
following  flags  to  the  values  given:  German,  $1,683,525;  United  States,  $774,273; 
French,  $68,434. 

The  exports  to  France  amounted  to  $1,080,706,  and  were  carried  under  the  following 
flags  to  the  values  given:  French,  $556,457;  German,  $451,249;  United  States,  $51,754. 

The  export*  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  $763,881,  and  were  carried  under 
the  following  flags  to  the  values  given:  Norwegian,  $353,448;  United  States,  $227,535; 
British,  $30,821;  German,  $25,905. 

The  following  tables  show  the  entrances  and  clearances  of  steamships  and  sailing 
vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  during  the  year  1911  at  the  8  Dominican  porta: 

ENTRANCES. 


Steamships. 

Sailing  WASf'ls. 

With  cargo. 

In  ballast. 

M  ith  cargo. 

In  ballast. 

Num- 
ber. 

HogisU>rT«l 

■ST 

3 

Num- 
ber. 

Rrgkt.«ríMl 

Num- 
ber. 

Itrgtst,.rv.l 
tonnagr. 

1,32» 

2,390 

26 

8 

n 

28 
18 

3,988 

637 
i.:m> 
2.279 

315 

14 
18 

2 
40 

1 

i 

967 
4,789 

ie 

2,258 
190 
1,454 

2,767 

Monto  Cristi  

ruarlo  m»*»  

35 
31 

5 

34,328 
«4.320 
108.975 

» 
32 
50 

23.815 
83.901 

7 
46 

13,313 
48,207 

ft 
29 

9,729 
30,561 

Total  

13 

2,390 

m 

270, 481 

157 

175.670 

m 

12,440 

170  !  13.196 
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CLEARANCES. 


Steamships. 

Sailing  vessels. 

With  cargo. 

In  ballast. 

With  cargo. 

In  ballast. 

Num- 
ber. 

Registered 

Num- 
ber. 

8 

Registered 
tonnage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Regteteml 

Num- 
ber. 

Registered 

12 

9,345 

7,392 

49 
29 
11 
4 
8 

6,032 
2,315 
3,266 
2,860 
180 

Puerto  Plata  

Samaos  

40 
33 
45 
6 
19 
37 

31,215 
61.926 
54.883 
10.599 
38,092 
33,457 

20 
32 
28 
3 
1 
31 

20.685 
28,389 
61,117 
5,457 
814 
33,359 

61 
36 

38 

2,785 
197 
1.638 

2 
15 

Z,Ït2 

6 

744 

102 

239.527 

123 

157,213 

118 

18,642 

140 

5,364 
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THE  total  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1911  amounted  to  $243,458,851.88  United 
States  gold,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  (fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1910) 
of  $16,002,826.31,  or  7  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  imports  was  $96,006,883.35, 
compared  with  $97,432,890.68  for  the  preceding  year,  a  decrease  of  $1,426,007.33. 
The  value  of  the  exporta  was  $147,451,968.53,  as  against  $130,023,134.89  for  the  year 
before,  a  gain  of  $17,428,833.64.  The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Republic  for 
the  year  1911  was  $51,445,085.18. 


The  importa  for  the  calendar  year  1911  and  for  the  two  preceding  fiscal  years,  by 
world  divisions  and  by  principal  countries,  were  aa  follows: 


WORLD  DIVISIONS. 


1908-9 

1909-10 

1911 

145.998,968 
30,816,038 
909,039 
305,249 
39,004 
15,430 
81,990 
100, 714 

$57, 509, 929 
37,101.975 
1,300,194 
1,059,235 
44.343 
68.079 
120.210 
52,925 

$53.842, 291.57 
39,815,085.38 
1,498,961.83 
471,895.61 
130, 757. 95 
100,614.80 
89.985.U3 
57,401.17 

78,206,513 

97.432.S90 

PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES. 


Italy. 
India 

Austria-Hunj-ory 

S  wit  wr  land  

Canada  

CMk  








$45.280,775 
8.508.765 
9.897.204 
8,178, 096 
2,588,671 
962.442 
900,470 
491.598 
009. 497 
41!<.703 
718.214 
148.778 
BO,  977 
291.154 
195.216 
«5.028 


$56, 421,551 
10, 134,038 
11,126,808 
8,716,422 
2,041,202 
1,241,466 
967,227 

:>':  1M 
706.666 
573,327 
1,148,377 
78.192 
272.675 
229,578 
248.116 
45,823 


1911 


$53,578,919 
12.120,332 
11,190,876 
8,279.095 
2,579.502 
1,900.401 
1,056,139 
1,010.720 
863.331 
754.726 
263,372 
$47,6*4 
257.205 
253.222 
202.244 
175.903 


There  was  a  gain  in  imports  from  Germany  of  $1,986,294,  or  16.6  per  cent;  from  the 
United  Kingdom  of  $65,067,  or  0.6  per  cent;  from  Belgium  of  $658,935,  or  53.1  per 
cent;  from  Italy  of  $88,912,  or  9.1  per  cent;  from  India  of  $244,539,  or  31.9  per 
cent;  from  Auatria-Hungary  of  $156,665,  or  22.1  per  cent;  from  Switzerland  of 
$181,39»;  or  31.1  per  cent,  and  from  Chile  of  $269,362,  or  343  per  cent.  There 
were*  loases  in  imports  from  the  United  States  of  $2,842,632,  or  5  per  cent;  from 
France  of  $435,727,  or  5  per  cent;  from  Spain  of  $61,700,  or  2.3  per  cent;  and  from 
Canada  of  $885,005,  or  78.1  per  cent. 

169 
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The  importa  for  the  last  three  yeans  by  customs  districts  were  as  follows: 


ortr  ports. 


Campeche  

Coatzacoaleos.  . 

Chetmul  

Frontera  

Isla  del  Carmen. 
La  Ascención . . . 

Progreso  

Turn  pion          .  . 

Tux  para  

Vera  Crux  


Total  of  Gulf.. 


PACIFIC  PORTS. 


Acapulco. . 

Altala  

Itahia  de  la 
Ensenada.. 

(luar  mas  

La  Pat  

Manzanillo  

MaiaUan  

Puerto  Angel.. 

Sulina  Cru»  

San  Blas  

Sa.'i'a  Rosalia.. 
Topotobam  po. . 


Total  of  IV lile. 


NoRTHKRS  FRONTIER 


Bour.lllas 

Camargo  

Ciudad  Juarez.  

Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz.. 

(#in*ïTt!ro  

Lu  M  orí  ta  

Laredo    

I^as  Vacas ...  

Loa  Algodones  

Matamoros  

Mexicall  


Total  of  southern  frontier. 


445,913 

1,537 

2,420 
5,618,250 

1.449.021 

10,792,033 
20,962 


82.035 

194,071 

:,:.<*> 

3, 064.  «7 
30,005 


1908-9 

1909-10 

191 1 

$123.387 
1,927.230 
179,049 
440,350 
.Í7, 4H4 
37,289 
2, 174, 532 
13,582.» 

38,410 
27,788,213 

$164,835 
1,545,729 
219, 120 
505,287 
101,802 
80, 740 
2,700,527 
18,477,785 
28,250 
34, 676, 086 

$157.. «9 
1,808,996 
292.460 
549. 1119 
126, 151 

.vi,  na 

3,892, 192 
20, 22-'.,  781 

36, 860,  J29 

AA  1AÜ  17n 

40,34», liO 

r>8  530  161 

64,U12,4,n 

287,865 
4J..HW 
1,512 
117,837 
1,788,310 
80,374 
879,818 
1,844,601 
1,94«) 
117,971 
111,918 
979,752 
9ft,  668 

267,963 
25,226 
1.298 
158,856 
2,408.060 
106, 130 
1,538,339 
1.767,912 
5.629 
397,868 
136,040 
1,006,679 
77,903 

8 
560 
180,822 
1,132, 180 
in.356 
848,897 
1,549.946 
5, 124 
351,202 
109,212 
789,781 
08,785 

6,331,471 

7.S97.9U1 

5.394,217 

521,595 
20,328 
4,830 
7.496.655 
4,654,796 
4,464 
1,539.975 
13,415,335 
29,005 
1 .  259 
131,808 
220,826 
16, 487 
2,580.231 


25,497,183 

30, 9Q9t  0K2 

26,534,266 

87,808 
1,881 

85.403 
10,341 



95,744 


78,266,513  97,432,890 


505,721 
1,159 
3,965 
0.442,412 
4,003, 808 
2,366 
1 , 69S.  290 
10.795,347 
i«,fin9 
12,277 
831,576 
126.334 
10.872 
1,639.  109 


The  imports  for  the  last  three  years  under  11  major  classifications  were  as  follows: 


Mineral  substances  

Vegetable  substances  

Machinery  and  apparatus  

Textiles  and  manufacture*  thereof  

Animal  substance*  

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products 

Can,  carriages,  wagons,  etc  

Wlnea,  spirit*,  etc  

Paper  and  manufactures  

Arms  and  explosives, 

Total 


$22.2114.220 
14.683.290 
10,060.756 
7,952.33»; 
6,284.303 
4.827.860 
2. 156.646 
2,783.193 
2,324.231 
1.366.060 
3,633,728 


78,266.513 


$27.929.814 
21.355.726 
10. 470, 848 
10.110,462 
7.506.442 
5.619,186 
2.877,097 
3.276,408 
2.523.450 
1.450,892 
4.312,565 


1911 


97. 


$25,698.742 
15.250.861 
13.038.156 
10.780.934 
8.452.499 
6.260.911 
3,037.307 
3.294,204 
2.476.735 
2.478.572 
4,687,962 
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Four  of  the  major  elates  given  above  are  subdivided  as  follows: 


Mineral  substances: 

Gold,  silver,  and  platinum . 

Copper  and  alloys  

Tin,  lead,  and  tine  

Iron  and  steel  

Other  metals  

Stone  and  earthy  [ 
Vegetable  substances: 

Textile  fibers  

Fruits  and  (trains  

MiMvlUineouM  vegetable  substances  

Miscellaneous  products  

Wood  and  lumber  

Manufactures  

Textiles  and  manufactures: 

Cotton  

Linen,  hemp,  and  the  like  

Wool  

Silk  

Silk  mixed  with  other  fibers  

Imitation  or  artificial  silk  

Animal  substances: 

Live  animals  Ï. 

Moat,  wool,  etc  

Animal  products  (butter,  cheese,  etc.)  

Manufactures  


1909-10 


«1.629,007 
2,680.517 
530,  132 
13.S15.027 
71,998 
9,203,706 

2. 494.557 
10,007,454 

799,053 
3.012.2W4 
2. 750. Rl 8 
2, 297. COS 

5,412,550 
606.147 
2,223.252 
1.137.  M0 
622.309 
108,364 

693.877 
699.096 
3.276.562 
2,836,307 


1911 


9691.217 

3.592.910 


18.467.010 
34.655 
7,226,669 

1,273,675 
4, 895, 867 
834,716 
2.960.424 
3.005.72S 
2.280.452 

6,328.598 
576. 722 
2,010.783 
1,037.519 
663, 228 
164.083 

494.338 
1.029.754 
4,095,450 
2,833,457 


Details  for  imports  for  the  calendar  year  1911,  except  as  above  shown,  are  not  yet 
available.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  the  principal  details  of  imports, 
by  articles  and  countries,  were  as  follows: 

Under  mineral  substances  the  principal  items  under  the  subhead  "Gold,  silver, 
and  platinum"  were:  Jewelry,  real,  including  that  set  with  precious  stones  and 
pearls,  $332,226,  of  which  $170,030  was  from  Germany,  $92,892  from  Franco,  $51,862 
from  the  United  States,  and  $12,548  from  the  United  Kingdom;  and  foreign  gold  and 
silver  coin,  $1,268,463,  of  which  $1,032,605  was  from  the  United  States  and  $226,038 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  principal  items  under  the  subhead  "Copper  and  alloys"  were:  Ingots,  ore 
untreated,  and  matte,  $1,026,959,  all  from  the  United  States;  plates,  sheets,  and 
piping,  $110,630,  of  which  $52,062  was  from  the  United  States,  $33,821  from  Germany, 
and  $23,755  from  the  United  Kingdom;  wire,  plain  and  covered,  $324,206,  of  which 
$254,842  was  from  the  United  States,  $50,061  from  Germany,  $11,564  from  France,  and 
$6,009  from  the  United  Kingdom;  manufactures  not  otherwise  specified,  $842,781,  of 
which  $449,571  was  from  the  United  States,  $197,661  from  Germany,  $109,591  from 
France,  and  $51,312  from  the  United  Kingdom;  cable,  $238,103,  of  which  $153,181 
was  from  the  United  States,  $50,986  from  Germany,  $27,834  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  $2,337  from  Sweden. 

The  principal  items  under  the  subhead  "Tin,  lead,  and  zinc"  were:  Bar  tin, 
$117,352,  of  which  $72,594  was  from  the  United  States,  $30,336  from  the  United  King- 
dom,  $8,157  from  Japan,  and  $4,472  from  Germany;  zinc  in  bare,  etc.,  $47,203,  of  which 
$44,967  was  from  the  United  States;  manufactures  of  tin,  lead,  and  zinc  or  alloys,  not 
specified,  $100,080,  of  which  $40,334  was  from  the  United  States,  $32,760  from  Ger- 
many, $18,104  from  France,  $3,001  from  the  United  Kingdom;  and  sheet  zinc,  $222,918, 
of  which  $157,877  was  from  Belgium,  $37,020  from  Germany,  $13,061  from  France, 
$12,725  from  the  United  States,  and  $1,901  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  principal  items  under  the  subhead  "Iron  and  steel"  were:  Steel  in  bars,  rods, 
etc.,  $255,443,  of  which  $152,009  was  from  the  United  States,  $50,877  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $23,610  from  Germany,  and  $16,842  from  Austria-Hungary;  wire,  $274,690, 
of  which  $170,432  was  from  the  United  States,  $83,633  from  Germany,  and  $13,343 
from  the  United  Kingdom;  fence  wire,  $660,685,  of  which  $593,903  was  from  the 
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United  States,  $51,549  from  Germany,  and  $7,381  from  Belgium;  plows  and  spare 
parts,  hoes,  and  agricultural  hardware,  $544,971,  of  which  $448,137  was  from  the 
United  States,  $46,411  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $45,772  from  Germany;  steel 
cable,  $176,388,  of  which  $143,312  was  from  the  United  States  and  $26,758  from  the 
United  Kingdom;  iron  piping,  $3,183,102,  of  which  $1,838,001  was  from  the  United 
States,  $711,548  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $540,726  from  France,  $64,732  from  Ger- 
many, and  $25,139  from  Belgium;  iron  bars,  rods,  etc.,  $143,414,  of  which  $57,403  was 
from  the  United  States,  $41,295  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $30,162  from  Belgium, 
and  $10,476  from  Germany;  iron  and  steel  in  sheets,  not  specified,  fluted,  and  for 
roofing,  $856,262,  of  which  $685,645  was  from  the  United  States,  $128,567  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  $30,062  from  Germany;  tin  plate,  $281,401,  of  which  $218,924 
was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $60,067  from  the  United  States;  steel  rails,  switch 
rails,  frogs,  ties,  etc.,  $2,823,360,  of  which  $2,170,040  was  from  the  United  States, 
$390,217  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $201,742  from  Germany,  and  $50,700  from  Bel- 
gium; railroad  spikes,  nuts,  bolts,  and  fishplates,  $832,055,  of  which  $666,367  was  from 
the  United  States  and  $147,675  from  the  United  Kingdom;  structural  steel  for  build- 
ings, $778,874,  of  which  $502,225  was  from  the  United  States,  $113,059  from  Germany, 
$98,848  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $52,565  from  Belgium;  tinned,  nickeled, 
coppered,  or  galvanized  ware,  $1,995,959,  of  which  $1,309,330  was  from  the  United 
States,  $369,490  from  Germany,  $118,164  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $83,048  from 
France,  and  $42,471  from  Italy;  iron  enameled  ware,  not  specified,  $241,270,  <>f  which 
$144,968  was  from  Germany  and  $88,461  from  the  United  States;  nails,  bolt*,  and  nut*, 
not  specified,  $488,543,  of  which  $374,150  was  from  the  United  State*.  $36,371  from 
Germany,  $33,486  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $32,061  from  France;  atuve*,  cooking 
and  heating,  $92,942,  of  which  $88,915  was  from  the  United  State*. 

The  principal  items  under  the  subhead  "Stone  and  earthy  products  "wen:  Clay, 
sand,  refractory  earth,  and  tripoli,  $309,964,  of  which  $205,606  was  from  the  United 
States,  $48,945  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $46,706  from  Belgium;  lime,  hydraulic 
lime,  cement,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  $561,238,  of  which  $165,687  was  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $164,777  from  Germany,  $144,144  from  the  United  States,  and  $67,513  from 
Belgium;  coal,  $2,498,914,  of  which  $1,525,944  was  from  the  United  States,  $705,131 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $206,051  from  Canada;  crude  mineral  oils,  $1,396,415, 
of  which  $1,396,396  was  from  the  United  States;  refined  mineral  oils,  benzine,  mineral 
wax,  and  paraffin,  $932,548,  of  which  $591,142  was  from  the  United  States,  $162,174 
from  Austria-Hungary,  $98,086  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $76,236  from  Germany; 
coke,  $1,327,429,  of  which  $752,134  was  from  the  United  States  and  $557,034  from 
Germany;  manufactures  of  marble  and  alabaster,  $154,848,  of  which  $140,882  was 
from  Italy  and  $6,812  from  the  United  States;  bricks,  tiles,  and  terra-cotta  pipe, 
$113,929,  of  which  $81,370  was  from  the  United  States,  $25,340  from  France,  and 
$5,318  from  Belgium;  glass  bottles  and  demijohns,  $344,673,  of  which  $187,820  was 
from  the  United  States,  $122,920  from  Germany,  and  $14,829  from  the  United  King- 
dom; stone  and  china  ware  not  specified,  $280,975,  of  which  $108,844  was  from  Ger- 
many, $67,592  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $43,568  from  the  United  States,  and  $25,552 
from  France;  glassware  not  specified,  $379,768,  of  which  $223,552  was  from  the  United 
States,  $82,274  from  Germany,  $31,825  from  France,  and  $25,547  from  Austria-Hun- 
gary; plans,  plain,  $195,744,  of  which  $99,996  was  from  Belgium,  $59,840  from  the 
United  States,  $13,571  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $6,438  from  France. 

Under  the  general  heading  "Vegetable  substances,"  the  principal  items  under  the 
subhead  "Textile  fibers"  were:  Ginned  cotton,  $1,990,438,  of  which  $1,973,127  was 
from  the  United  States  and  $17,310  from  Egypt;  jute,  manila  hemp,  ixtle,  etc., 
$399,371,  of  which  $224,065  was  from  India,  $123,170  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
$50,345  from  the  United  States. 

The  principal  items  under  the  subhead  "Fruits  and  grains"  were:  Caraway  and 
anise  seed,  shejled  almonds,  cacao,  and  pepper,  $570,496,  of  which  $221,478  was  from 
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India,  $153,841  from  Spain,  $39,942  from  Venezuela,  $38,267  from  the  United  States, 
$37,397  from  the  Dominican  Republic,  $20,476  from  Colombia,  $17,080  from  Ecuador, 
and  $17,038  from  the  United  Kingdom;  rice,  $199,080,  of  which  $117,294  was  from 
India,  $28,789  from  the  United  States,  $20,653  from  China,  and  $14,735  from  Ger- 
many; rolled  oats  and  barley,  $167,181,  of  which  $162,703  was  from  the  United  States; 
cinnamon,  cassia,  and  vanilla,  $150,254,  of  which  $115,797  was  from  India  and  $19,026 
from  the  United  States;  barley  malt,  $99,340,  of  which  $49,063  was  fn>m  the  United 
States  and  $41,644  from  Austria-Hungary;  dried  fruits  not  specified,  $215,682,  of 
which  $93,325  was  from  the  United  States,  $57,874  from  Spain,  and  $39,640  from 
France;  fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  and  tubers,  not  specified,  $237,131,  of  which  $204,745 
was  from  the  United  States  and  $17,976  from  Spain;  the  same,  preserved,  $198,773, 
of  which  $95,519  was  from  the  United  States,  $44,120  from  France,  $29,393  from  Spain, 
and  $12,582  from  the  United  Kingdom;  Indian  corn,  $2,756,027,  of  which  $2,731,370 
was  from  the  United  States,  $14,113  from  Germany,  and  $10,152  from  Argentina; 
wheat  and  other  grain  not  specified,  $5,141,312,  of  which  $3,356,983  was  from  the 
United  States,  $831,350  from  Argentina,  and  $804, 40-1  from  Canada;  live -plants, 
garden  and  field  seeds,  $114,370,  of  which  $75,325  was  from  the  United  States,  $14,987 
from  France,  and  $7,637  from  Germany. 

Under  the  subhead  "Miscellaneous  vegetable  substances"  the  principal  items  were: 
Firewood  and  straw,  $201,028,  of  which  $197,100  was  from  the  United  States;  hops, 
$126,609,  of  which  $68,918  was  from  Germany,  $48,246  from  Austria-Hungary,  and 
$9,293  from  the  United  States;  leaf  tobacco,  $229,034,  of  which  $182,529  was  from  the 
United  States,  $35,928  from  Sumatra,  $3,292  from  India,  $2,134  from  Turkey,  and 
$1,951  from  Cuba. 

Under  the  subhead  "Miscellaneous  product*"  the  principal  items  were:  Olive  oil, 
$231,598,  of  which  $136,927  was  from  Spain,  $84,995  from  France,  and  $5,041  from  the 
United  States;  sugar,  $97,114,  of  which  $89,303  was  from  the  United  States;  wheat 
and  other  flour  not  specified,  $311,780,  of  which  $264,726  was  from  the  United  States; 
opium,  $150,252,  of  which  $128,508  was  from  China;  cotton  seed,  coco,  linseed,  and 
corn  oil,  $1,653,522,  of  which  $1,536,889  was  from  the  United  States,  $73,437  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  $14,500  from  Holland,  and  $10,296  from  Germany. 

Under  the  subhead  "Wood  and  lumber"  the  principal  item  was  lumber,  $2,750,818, 
of  which  the  following  were:  United  States,  $2,656,027;  Japan,  $40,500;  Canada, 
$37,635;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  $11,009. 

The  principal  items  under  "Manufactures"  were:  Manufactures  of  wood  not  speci- 
fied, $431,564,  of  which  $286,388  was  from  the  United  States,  $91,027  from  Germany, 
$37,657  from  France,  $27,725  from  Italy,  $14,867  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
$9,203  from  Spain;  empty  barrels  and  kegs  and  empty  cases,  $506,288,  of  which 
$94,211  were  barrels  and  kegs,  and  $412,077  were  packing  cases,  nearly  all  from  the 
United  States.  There  were  five  classes  of  furniture,  amounting  to  $690,062,  of  which 
the  importa  from  the  United  States  were  $509,252,  from  Austria-Hungary  $87,585, 
from  France  $58,693,  and  from  Germany  $31,228. 

Under  the  general  heading  "Machines  and  apparatus"  are  included:  Fire  extin- 
guishers, $12,715,  three-fourths  from  the  United  States;  manifolding  machines,  $6,744, 
practically  all  from  the  United  States;  bulbs  and  other  parts  for  incandescent  lighting, 
$144,177,  of  which  $95,262  was  from  the  United  States  and  $38,501  from  Germany; 
scientific  instruments  and  apparatus,  $205,057,  of  which  $99,619  was  from  the  United 
States,  $46,928  from  Germany,  and  $41,165  from  France;  mechanical  toys,  $11,878,  of 
which  $9,798  was  from  Germany;  arc  electric  lamps,  $26,781,  of  which  $16,171  was 
from  the  United  States  and  $10,235  from  Germany;  incandescent  electric  lamps, 
$353,452,  of  which  $180,022  was  from  the  United  States,  and  $137,398  from  Germany; 
agricultural,  industrial,  mining,  and  other  machinen,-  not  specified,  and  spare  part», 
$9,568,077,  of  which  $6,675,959  was  fmm  the  United  States,  $1,445,584  from  the  United 
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Kingdom,  $1,057,790  from  Germany,  $185,585  from  Franco,  and  $79,458  from  Switzer- 
land; watches,  clocks,  and  works  for  same,  $143,012,  of  which  $44,861  was  from  Gor- 
many,  $44,791  from  the  United  States,  $15,545,  from  Switzerland,  and  $12,698  from 
France. 

Under  the  general  heading  "Textiles  and  manufactures  thereof"  the  principal 
items  under  the  subhead  "Cotton  "  were:  Thread  in  balls  or  skeins,  $197, 183,  of  whirh 
$148,596  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $36,745  from  Germany;  spool  cotton, 
$875,610,  of  which  $796,749  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $32,594  from  Germany, 
$28,032  from  Belgium,  and  $17,042  from  the  United  States;  cotton  lace,  $608,981,  of 
which  $363,939  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $133,012  from  Germany,  and  $82,103 
from  France;  handkerchiefs,  $151,549,  of  which  $134,006  was  from  the  United  King- 
dom, and  $7,295  from  France;  cotton  cloth,  white,  plain  weave,  $529,656,  of  which 
$397,882  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $80,352  from  the  United  States,  $32,261  from 
France,  and  $10,797  from  Germany;  cotton  cloth,  white  or  dyed,  other  weave, 
$1,042,106,  of  which  $474,151  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $183,783  from  the  United 
States,  $130,854  from  Germany,  $86,733  from  Spain,  $76,580  from  France,  and 
$44,253  from  Italy;  cotton  prints,  $493,165,  of  which  $323,693  was  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $47,628  from  the  United  States,  $38,934  from  Spain,  and  $34,962  from  Ger- 
many; hosiery,  $273,221,  of  which  $184,835  was  from  Germany,  $44,913  from  France, 
$21,024  from  Spain,  and  $17,800  from  the  United  States;  men's  shirts  and  under- 
clothing, $107,670,  of  which  $88,607  was  from  the  United  States;  knit  underclothing 
not  specified,  $108,875;  ruffling  fringes,  braids,  passamentarie,  etc.,  $137,701,  of  which 
$108,971  was  from  Germany,  $13,015  from  France,  and  $7,916  from  the  United  States; 
ready-made  clothing  not  specified,  $129,785,  of  which  $46,639  was  from  the  United 
States,  $40,208  from  France,  $22,191  from  Germany,  and  $13,121  from  the  United 
Kingdom;  cotton  braids  and  embroideries,  $166,846,  of  which  $94,895  was  from  Switz- 
erland, $27,514  from  Germany,  $13,787  from  France,  and  $10,000  from  tho  United 
Kingdom. 

Tho  principal  items  under  the  subhead  "Linen,  hemp,  and  the  like"  were:  Yarn, 
$63,802,  of  which  $60,839  was  from  the  United  Kingdom;  thread,  $125,655,  of  which 
$74,411  was  from  Germany,  $12,627  from  Austria-Hungary,  $11,900  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  $16,526  from  Italy;  cloth,  $251,544,  of  which  $143,593  was  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  $87,377  from  France,  and  $30,510  from  Germany. 

The  principal  items  under  the  subhead  "Wool"  were:  Cloth  of  weight  under  150 
grams  per  square  meter,  $739,326,  of  which  $465,088  was  from  France.  $159,659  from 
Germany,  and  $103,236  from  the  United  Kingdom;  of  weight  trom  150  to  450  grams, 
$713,667,  of  which  $422,490  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $105,556  from  France, 
$95,361  from  Germany,  and  $55,024  from  Belgium;  of  weight  over  450  grams,  $116,370, 
of  which  $72,908  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $21,106  from  France;  carpets  and 
rugs  on  canvas  background,  $118,817,  of  which  $63,483  was  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  $19,677  from  the  United  States;  knit  goods  not  specified,  $104,942,  of  which 
$70,442  was  from  Germany  and  $19,883  from  France;  ready-made  clothing,  $276,034, 
of  which  $137,495  was  from  the  United  States.  $90,837  from  France,  and  $37,066  from 
Germany. 

The  principal  items  under  the  subhead  "Silk"  were:  Silk  cloth,  $372,275,  of  which 
$176,737  was  from  France,  $86,210  from  Japan,  $43,066  fnun  Switzerland,  and  $10,322 
from  Germany;  knit  or  otherwise  woven,  $563,294,  of  which  $258,566  was  from  France, 
$120,277  from  Germany,  and  $91,555  from  Switzerland;  ready-made  articles,  $106,714, 
of  which  $69,164  was  from  France  and  $22,183  from  the  United  States. 

Under  the  subhead  "Silk  mixed  with  other  fibers"  the  principal  articles  were: 
Cloth,  $367,565,  of  which  $240,785  was  from  France,  $50,243  from  Germany,  $24,824 
from  tho  United  Kingdom,  and  $17,101  from  the  United  States;  articles  not  specified, 
$146,083,  of  which  $62,984  was  from  France  and  $46,109  fmm  Germany. 
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Under  the  general  heading  "Animal  substances"  the  principal  item  was  live  ani- 
mals, $656,265  from  the  United  States,  $21,483  from  Spain,  and  $6,832  from  British 
Hondura*. 

Under  the  subhead  "Meats,  etc.,"  the  principal  items  were:  Meat,  fish,  shellfish, 
dried,  salted,  and  smoked,  $170,843,  of  which  $132,003  was  from  the  United  States 
and  $24,273  from  Norway;  animal  fats  not  specified,  $119,973,  of  which  $109,284  was 
from  the  United  States;  carded  wool,  $183,719,  of  which  $136,400  was  from  France  and 
$331,191  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Under  the  subhead  "Animal  products"  the  principal  items  were:  Preserved  food 
products,  $1,116,229,  of  which  the  United  States  contributed  $544,141,  Spain,  $230,675. 
France  $107,517,  Portugal  $61,815,  Germany,  $53,168,  and  Switzerland  $45,211;  fresh 
eggs,  $107,858,  of  which  practically  all  was  from  the  United  States;  lard.  $1,047,263, 
of  which  all  except  $5  was  from  the  United  States;  butter,  $169,892,  of  which  $127,610 
was  from  the  United  States  and  $25,869  from  Denmark;  cheese,  $275,583,  of  which 
$130,071  was  from  the  Netherlands,  $90,980  from  the  United  States,  and  $24,023  from 
Switzerland;  stearin,  $217,318,  of  which  $166,268  was  from  Belgium,  $32,104  from 
the  United  States,  and  $20,134  from  the  Netherlands;  articles  of  leather  not  speci- 
fied, $215,141,  of  which  the  United  States  contributed  $89,798,  Germany  $47,314, 
France  $32,438,  and  the  United  Kingdom  $25,161;  leather  belts  and  cables,  $183,288, 
o.  which  $120,049  was  from  the  United  States  and  $47,684  from  the  United  Kingdom; 
calf,  patent  leather,  kid,  and  other  skins,  dressed,  $480,103,  of  which  $212,705  was  from 
the  United  States,  $204,292  from  Germany,  and  $-18,882  from  France;  boots  and  shoes, 
11,608,927,  of  which  $1,476,901  was  from  the  United  States  and  $94.505  from  Spain. 

Under  the  general  heading  "Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products"  the  principal 
items  were:  Acetate  of  alumina,  ammonia,  lime,  copper,  etc.,  $80,199,  of  which 
$44,429  was  from  Germany,  $15,594  from  the  United  States,  and  $12,054  from  the 
United  Kingdom;  acids  of  all  kinds,  $186,978,  of  which  $99,575  was  from  the  United 
States,  $49,560  from  Germany,  $29,125  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $11,559  from 
France  (included  under  acids  are  arsenious  acids,  $18,503,  more  than  one-half  from 
the  United  States;  sulphuric  acid,  $55,218,  of  which  $31,765  was  from  the  United 
States  and  $23,213  from  the  United  Kingdom;  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous  acids, 
$40,525,  of  which  $30,704  was  from  the  United  States  and  $8,250  from  Germany;  acetic, 
boric,  citric,  chromic,  nitric,  oxalic,  piric,  and  tartaric  acids,  $74,347,  of  which  $33,927 
was  from  Germany,  $24,663  from  the  United  States,  $7,333  from  France,  and  $4,322 
from  the  United  Kingdom);  absorbent  cotton  and  gauze,  $86,681,  of  which  $82,234 
was  from  the  United  States;  varnish  and  shoe  blacking,  $202,850,  of  which  $164,713 
was  from  the  United  States  and  $19,311  from  Germany;  calcium  carbide,  $76,333,  of 
which  $65,578  was  from  the  United  States;  alkaline  cyanid,  $1,368,360,  of  which 
$660,453  was  from  the  United  States,  $378,425  from  Germany,  and  $300,637  from  the 
United  Kingdom;  paints  in  powder  or  crystals,  $572,977,  of  which  $391,076  was  from 
Germany,  $47,820  from  the  United  States,  $46,693  from  Belgium,  $33,974  from  France, 
and  $26,017  from  the  United  Kingdom;  prepared  paints,  $283,719,  of  which  $193,604 
was  from  the  United  States,  $55,126  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $22,657  from  Ger- 
many; drugs  and  medicines  not  specified,  $893,357,  of  which  $406,492  was  from  the 
United  States,  $310,529  from  France,  $102,008  from  Germany,  and  $25,203  from  the 
United  Kingdom;  salts  and  oxides  not  specified,  $95,349,  of  which  $44,704  was  from 
Germany,  $17,576  from  the  United  States,  and  $13,649  from  France;  nitrate  of  soda, 
$195,346,  of  which  $89,253  was  from  the  United  States,  $71,211  from  Chile,  and  $32,472 
from  Germany;  caustic  soda  and  potash,  $402,971,  of  which  $263,438  was  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  $115,667  from  the  United  States,  and  $23,734  from  Germany;  sul- 
phate of  alumina,  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda,  $85,777,  of  which  $45,778  was  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  $23,558  from  Germany,  and  $13,084  from  the  United  States;  medic- 
inal wines  and  elixirs,  $165,179,  of  which  $86,763  was  from  France,  $40,252  from  the 
United  States,  and  $33,696  from  Spain. 
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Under  the  general  heading  "Wines,  spirits,  etc.,  "  the  principal  items  were:  Brandy, 
bottled,  1988,633,  of  which  $796,687  was  from  France  and  $67,313  from  the  United 
States;  brandy  in  wood,  $141,991,  of  which  $97,260  was  from  France  and  $37,484  from 
the  United  States;  mineral  water,  $121,589,  of  which  $53,903  was  from  the  United 
States,  $29,819  from  France,  and  $23,156  from  Germany;  beer,  cider,  and  like  .1  rinks, 
bottled,  $127,212,  of  which  $53,297  was  from  Spain,  $40,177  from  the  United  States, 
$15,678  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $14,992  from  Germany;  liqueurs,  $136,283,  of 
which  $63,117  was  from  Spain  and  $49,127  from  France;  wines  in  wood,  $931,906,  of 
which  $493,918  was  from  Spain,  $361,800  from  France,  and  $40,333  from  the  United 
States;  wines,  bottled,  $566,926,  of  which  $232,453  was  from  France,  $171,413  from 
Spain,  $88,683  from  Italy,  and  $33,643  from  Germany;  wines,  sparkling,  $189,225,  of 
which  $168,889  was  from  France. 

Under  the  general  heading  "Cars,  carriages,  wagons,  etc.,  "  the  principal  items  were: 
Carts,  care,  and  wagons  for  commercial  or  agricultural  use,  $388,319,  of  which  $194,183 
was  from  France  and  $183,408  from  the  United  States;  wheelbarrows  and  trucks, 
$184,829,  of  which  $113,561  was  from  the  United  States,  $47,576  from  Germany,  and 
$15,130  from  France;  railway  cars  and  coaches,  $953,624,  of  which  $873,315  was  from 
the  United  States;  carriages  and  automobiles,  $832,758,  of  which  $484,159  was  from 
the  United  States,  $195,567  from  France,  $84,062  from  Germany,  and  $55,819  from 
Italy;  rubber  tires,  $227,616,  of  which  $146,157  was  from  the  United  States,  $42,461 
from  Germany,  and  $34,441  from  France;  bicycles,  $120,054,  of  which  $63,611  was 
from  the  United  States  and  $24,976  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Under  the  general  heading  "Paper  and  manufactures,"  the  principal  items  were: 
Pulp  and  other  paper-making  material,  $454,862,  of  which  $159,621  was  from  Norway, 
$151,156  from  Russia,  and  $91,429  from  Sweden;  paper  of  all  kinds,  $1,042,315,  of 
which  $386,245  was  from  the  United  States,  $243,613  from  France,  $156,130  from  Ger- 
many, and  $155,160  from  Spain;  maps,  drawing,  and  copybooks,  unbound  books, 
and  music,  $180,640,  of  which  $62,393  was  from  the  United  States,  $54,387  from  Spain, 
and  $28,092  from  France;  books,  printed  and  blank,  and  music,  bound,  $261,901,  of 
which  $99,583  was  from  Spain,  $85,098  from  France,  and  $52,337  from  the  United 
States;  and  paper  manufactures  not  specified,  $290,139,  of  which  $116,363  was  from 
Germany  and  $104,361  from  the  United  States. 

Under  the  general  heading  "Arms  and  explosives,  "  the  principal  items  wore:  Fire- 
arms and  parts,  $282,548,  of  which  $158,217  was  from  the  United  States,  $53,356  from 
Spain,  $37,438  from  France,  and  $17,705  from  Germany;  cartridges,  loaded  or  not,  and 
capa,  $320,900,  of  which  $193,896  was  from  the  United  States  and  $102,575  from  France; 
dynamite,  blasting  powder,  guncotton,  and  the  like,  $543,192,  of  which  practically 
all  was  from  the  United  States;  mining  fuses,  $160,S15,  of  which  $84,069  was  from  the 
United  States,  $36,234  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $33,005  from  Germany. 

Under  the  general  heading  "Miscellaneous,"  the  principal  items  were:  Manufac- 
tures not  specified,  of  celluloid,  gutta-percha,  rubber,  and  the  like,  $379,598,  of  which 
$132,561  was  from  Germany,  $119,464  from  the  United  States,  and  $107,335  from 
France;  rubber  belting  for  machinen',  $241,391,  of  which  $166,671  was  from  the 
United  States  and  $48,665  from  the  United  Kingdom;  rubber  hose,  $148,214,  of  which 
$137,239  was  from  the  United  States;  packing  for  machinery,  $142,189,  of  which 
$121,758  was  from  the  United  States;  small  tools,  $642,572,  of  which  $469,737  was  from 
the  United  States,  $90,843  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $65,614  from  Germany; 
musical  instruments,  $593,248,  of  which  $342,840  was  from  the  United  States,  $206,446 
from  Germany,  and  $28,062  from  France;  perfumery,  $349,358,  of  which  $245,162  was 
from  France,  $57,276  from  the  United  States,  and  $39,265  from  Germany;  felt  hats  not 
finished,  $176,487,  of  which  $96,170  was  from  the  United  States  and  $68,756  from 
Italy,  straw  hats  of  all  kinds,  $307,107,  of  which  $173,837  was  from  the  United  States, 
$51,508  from  France,  and  $23,495  from  Italy;  rubber  cloth,  $102,342,  of  which  $64,460 
was  from  the  United  States  and  $23,273  from  the  United  Kingdom;  lubricating  oils, 
$254,990,  of  which  $248,254  was  from  the  United  States. 
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The  exports  for  the  calendar  year  1911  and  for  the  two  preceding  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  by  world  divisions  and  by  principal  countries,  wero  as  follows: 


WORLD  DIVISIONS. 


1908-9 

1909-10 

1911 

$86,736,431 
27,550,863 
806,035 
420.921 
10.  ouo 
a;.  052 

$98,951,040 
29,555.678 
860,855 
619,069 

$111,544,112 

33,731,940 
1,102,508 
946,754 
84.909 
31,611 
10,235 

34.118 

7  2,375 

g* 

115,550.309 

130,023,135 

147,451,969 

PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES. 

1908-9 

1909-10 

1911 

$86,472,343 
12.066,055 
6,429.506 
5.504.8S5 
2.903.474 
614.504 
805.285 
264.087 
154.858 
239.833 

$98,432,859 
14,267.251 
4.219,786 
6.141.824 
3.820.041 
1.025,720 
852,655 
518,180 
320,219 
281,396 

$110,700,975 
19.753,785 
4.546,829 
4.423,016 
3.578.424 
1,117,217 
1,097,835 
843,137 
813,727 
377,498 

The  gain  in  exports  for  the  year  1911  over  the  fiscal  year  1909-10  to  the  United- 
States  was  $12,268,116,  or  12.5  per  cent;  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $5,486,534,  or  38.4 
per  cent;  to  Germany,  $327,044,  or  7.8  per  cent;  and  to  Spain,  $91,497,  or  8.9  per  cent. 
There  was  loss  in  the  exports  to  Franco  of  $1,718,809,  or  27.9  per  cent,  and  to  Belgium 
of  $241,617,  or  6.9  per  cent. 

EXPORTS  BY  CUSTOM  8HOU8E8. 


The  exports  for  the  last  three  years  by  customs  districts  were  as  follows: 


1908-9 

1909-10 

1911 

mm  ports. 

$1,076,036 
1,100,014 
159,440 
333,368 
977,790 
50, 187 

11,570,971 

37,465,147 
161,429 

19,459,580 

$801,784 
1,234,105 
320, 138 
893,878 
1,381,865 
5,770 
10,907,161 
41,440,691 
332,711 
19,846,212 

$1,157,944 
1,577,662 
405,474 
958,319 
1,762, 102 
7,840 
11,486,174 
45,32s,  Ml 
241,644 
36,240,042 

72,353,962 

77,164,306 

99,165,982 

PA  cine  PORTS. 

94,155 
22,604 
1,930 
87,e09 
169,815 
254,247 
47,793 
3,058,484 
148,672 

126,727 
3,344 
2,294 

ass 

303,801 
32.52T. 
2,064,927 
154,807 

170,574 

221 ',981 
1,105,202 

266,587 

139,735 
1,038,218 

261,683 
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PAonc  rons— continued. 


Salina  Crui  

San  Bias  

Santa  Rosalia. 
Topolobanipo. 


Total  of  Pacific  

NOBTUERK  FRONTIER  DISTRICTS. 


Agua  Prieta  

Boquillas  

Camargo  

Ciudad  do  Juarez  

Ciudad  Porfirio  Dia». 

1.a  Morlta  

Laredo  

Las  Vacas  

Los  Algodones  

Matamoros  

Mexlcali  

Mier  

Nopales  

Tijuana  


Total  oí  norther  frontier. 


SOUTHERN  FRONTIER  DISTRICTS. 


Soconusco . 
/.apaluta. . 


Total  of  Southern  frontier. 
Grand  total  


1908-9  1909-10 

mu 

318, 4U5 
117,420 
3, 444,278 
108,37» 

207,031 
56,472 
3,300,224 
228,539 

476,776 
89,961 
3.147,287 
312,887 

7,860,884 

7,040,441 

7,232,415 

2,504,686 
119 
l.T.Stj 
8,689,364 
0,070,400 
656,934 
11,093,795 
Jtf,  490 

4,092,383 
9,187 
2, 574 
14,475,097 
11,220,589 
1,604,759 
8,734,418 

O,  JW 

258 
99,352 
113,749 
7.H. 

5,046.372 
74,804 

3,157,960 

3,054 
5,244,044 
9,788,066 
3,454,797 
12,747,017 
368,957 
2,357 
217,457 
55,272 
1,463 
5,407,328 
220, 289 

00, 068 
95,735 
1,031 
4, 209, 492 
39, 134 

34,752,036 

45,480,267 

40,668,661 

418,612 
149,215 

177,473 
160,649 

201,969 
182,941 

567,827 

338,122 

384,910 

115,550,309 

130,023,135 

147,451,968 

The  exporto  for  the  last  three  years  under  five  major  classifications  were  as  follows: 


1908-9 


1909-10 


Mineral  products   $72,136,413  $78.260,037 


Vegetable  products  I  33, 965, 277 

Animal  products  1  6,969,673 

Manufactured  products   1,273,940 

Miscellaneous   1,205,006 


38,857,899 
10,052,092 
1,768,326 
1,084,781 


1911 


$93.350.060 
41,592,541 
9,212,801 
2,241,771 
1.054,788 


Total  ■   115,550,309 


130.023,136  147.451,960 


Mineral  producto  are  subdivided  into  three  classes:  Gold,  silver,  and  other  metals 
and  minerals.  The  principal  gold  export  was  uncoined  bullion,  $24,056,714;  and 
the  principal  silver  export,  uncoined  bullion,  $39,257,689. 

The  principal  "other  metals  and  minerals"  were:  Copper,  $13,189,729;  lead, 
$3,266,176;  antimony,  $1,039,771;  zinc,  $507,045. 

The  great  bulk  of  gold  and  silver  exports  are  to  the  United  States,  the  remainder 
goes  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Germany  principally.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  copper  is  exported  to  the  United  States,  with  the  remainder  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  principally.  The  United  States  leads  also  in  the  lead  exports, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Germany  following.  Nearly  all  the  zinc  goes 
to  tho  United  States,  but  there  is  some  export  to  Belgium. 

The  principal  vegetable  producto  were:  Coffee,  $4,336,416;  rubber,  $7,903,769; 
Guayule  rubber,  $4,815,140;  chicle,  $1,829,160;  frijoles  (beans),  $626,926;  garbanzos 
(chickpeas),  $2,163,120;  henequén,  $11,134,600;  ixtle,  $1,644,038;  cabinet  wooas, 
11,953,539;  zaceton  root,  $994,775;  leaf  tobacco,  $628,015;  vanilla.  $1,535,005. 

Of  the  vegetable  producto,  except  frijoles,  garbanzos,  zaceton  root,  and  leaf  tobacco, 
the  groat  bulk,  in  some  cases  nearly  all,  was  exported  to  the  United  States.  The 
bulk  of  the  frijoles  went  to  Cuba  and  the  garbanzos  to  Spain,  with  Cuba  second. 
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Zaceton  root,  used  for  making  brushes,  etc.,  went  to  France  and  Germany,  and  the 
leaf  tobacco  to  Belgium  and  Germany  principally.  Of  the  other  products,  of  which 
the  great  bulk  was  exported  to  the  United  States,  the  other  countries  participated  as 
follows:  Coffee,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  order  given; 
rubber,  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany;  Guayule  rubber,  Germany  and  France;  chicle, 
Canada;  henequén,  the  United  Kingdom;  ixtle,  Germany,  France,  and  United 
Kingdom;  cabinet  woods,  United  Kingdom;  vanilla,  France. 

The  principal  animal  products  were  hides  and  skins,  $5,063,799,  and  cattle, 
$3,544,899. 

Practically  all  of  the  cattle  goes  to  the  United  States,  as  do  also  the  hides  and  skins. 

The  principal  manufactured  products  were:  Sugar,  $745,412;  cottonseed  cake  and 
meal,  $387,965;  palm-leaf  hats,  $360,545;  and  manufactured  tobacco,  $174,430. 

Nearly  all  the  Bugar  goes  to  the  United  Kingdom;  the  cottonseed  cake  and  meal 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Belgium;  the  manufactured  tobacco  to  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Practically  all  the  palm-leaf  hats  are  exported 
to  the  United  States. 
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THE  foreign  commerce  of  Panama  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30,  191  J, 
amounted  to  111,774,120.49,  of  which  $10,020,070.05  were  imports  and 
$1,754,050.44  were  exporta.  The  figures  for  the  calendar  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1910,  were:  Imports,  $10,056,993.50;  exports,  $1,769,330.15;  total,  $11,826,323.65. 
This  shows  a  decrease  of  the  latter  over  the  former  period  (in  reality  the  decrease  of 
'he  first  six  months  of  1911  over  the  first  six  months  of  1910)  of  $36,923.45  in  imports 
and  $15,279.71  in  exports,  or  a  total  decrease  in  foreign  commerce  of  $52,203.16. 

IMPORTS. 

The  imports  by  countries  for  the  last  three  years  were  as  follows: 


190Q 


United  States  

United  Kingdom . 

Germany  

Franc*  

lUly  

China  and  Japan . 
Spanish  America. 


un  

8wíui«rland  

Denmark  

Austria-Hungary . 


Total   8,75a,  307.  M 


»4, 996, 026. 63 
1,762,411.33 
914.704i.41 
297,  ;.-,„■. 
210, 428.37 
180,245.62 
152,345.38 
133, 823.  84 
108,319. 94 


1910 


»S,C52,fl53. 
2,166,9*8. 
«06, 151. 
307,981. 
198, 466. 
229,93*. 
187,341. 
149,021. 
101,435. 
79,939. 
13,947. 
3,127. 


Fiscal  year 
ending  June 
30,  1911. 


*5,3K4, 
2,238, 
1,023, 
376, 
¿34, 
222, 
192, 
137, 
1.13, 
«0. 
28. 
8, 


156.  02 

716.66 
748.41 
781.  M 
544. 87 
237. 30 
078. 40 
326.31 
159.99 
591.71 
310.75 
418. 10 


10,056,993.50  10,020,070.0'. 


In  the  fiscal  year  1911  there  were  increases  in  the  imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom of  $71,728,  or  3.3  per  cent;  from  Germany  of  $57,597,  or  6  per  cent;  from  France 
of  $68,800,  or  22.3  per  cent;  from  Italy  of  $36,078,  or  18.2  per  cent;  from  Spanish 
America  of  $4,737,  or  2.5  per  cent;  from  Denmark  of  $14.363,  or  103  per  cent;  from 
Belgium  of  $31,724,  or  31.2  per  cent;  and  from  Austria-Hungary  of  $5,291,  or  169  per 
cent.  There  were  decreases  in  the  imports  from  the  United  States  of  $268,497,  or  4.7 
per  cent;  from  China  and  Japan  of  $7,701,  or  3.3  per  cent;  from  Spain  of  $11,696,  or 
7.8  per  cent;  and  from  Switzerland  of  $39,348,  or  49  per  cent. 

The  imports  for  the  last  three  years  classified  under  11  major  classifications  were  a3 
follows: 


Vegetable  products  

Textiles  

Animal  products  

Mineral  products  

LI(|uors  and  mineral  waters  

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products 

Machinery  and  apparatus  

Taper  and  manufactures  of  

Anns  and  explosives  

Vehicle*  

Miscellaneous  

Total  


1909 


251, 
,712. 
510, 
943. 
649. 
384. 
228. 
125, 

45. 

56. 
848, 


767.22 
828.  82 
822.  16 
id 

690.  76 
243. 73 
174.53 
487.82 
192.61 
252  37 
449  52 


8,750,307.64 


1910 


•2, 

1, 
1. 


722. 808.  06 
847. 182. 21 
700.813.  II 
«76.413.  17 
747, 109. 06 
440.931. 18 
256.197.87 
15». 256. 30 
53.951  98 
42,510  20 
109, 75».  16 


10. 050.  «93. 50 


Ki^-ul  >cur 
l»lf. 


$2. 830, 507  .'.4 
1.766,458.»'. 
1.623.931.75 
919.0*1  41 
858,955.03 
406.83».  OJ 
274.223.72 
124.826.98 
46.82A.9s 
43,664. 87 
1. 118.094.80 

10. 020. 070. 05 
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VEO  ETA  BLE  PRODUCTS. 

The  imports  by  countries  were: 


1910 


United  Slates   II,  701. 146. 35 

Unit.Nl  KuiK'lom...  340.779.51 

Herman  y  -- 

Spanish  America. 
China  and  Japan. . . 
Italy  


2ft5.WJH.91 
16H.672  96 
102.679.  44 
73,  703. 92 


Fiscal  year 
1911. 


1910 


$1,666,026.:» 
414.471.61 
330.  130.03 
164  916  53 
99.790.97 
«fc.S2S.34 


MelRium  

Frunce  

Austria-Hungary. 
Switzerland  


$40,2H0.S1 

2S.97H.94  ( 

27.140 .a 

1.7S5.00 

132.00  I. 


Fiscal  year 
1911. 


136.578.71 
27,775. 15 
26,(JH9.Kd 
1. 785.00 


168. 96 


Under  vegetable  products  the  principal  articles  in  the  fiscal  year  1911  were:  Ali- 
mentary products,  rice,  $385,704,  of  which  $249,555  was  from  Germany,  $101,758  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  $10,810  from  the  United  States,  and  $20,758  from  China  and 
Japan.  Coffee,  $71,400,  of  which  $64,071  was  from  Spanish  America,  $4,198  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  $2,008  from  Belgium.  Potatoes,  $75,286,  of  which  $58,461 
was  from  the  United  States  and  $15,691  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Kidney  beans, 
$57,053,  of  which  $43,806  was  from  the  United  States  and  $10,798  from  Spanish  Amer- 
ica. Onions,  $37,896,  of  which  $36,101  was  from  the  United  States  and  $1,548  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  Oats,  $26,545,  of  which  $26,507  was  from  the  United  States. 
Fresh  fruit,  $35,783,  of  which  $31,241  was  from  the  United  States  and  $4,196  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Preserved  fruits,  $24,996,  of  which  $14,334  was  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $6,537  from  the  United  States,  and  $1,814  from  China  and  Japan.  Indian 
corn,  $26,070,  of  which  $25,995  was  from  the  United  States.  Wheat  flour,  $338,075, 
all  from  the  United  States.  Olive  oil,  $127,039,  of  which  $102,987  was  from  the 
United  States,  $9,238  from  Italy,  and  $12,525  from  France.  Sugar,  $169,104,  of  which 
$63,069  was  from  the  United  States,  $51,193  from  Spanish  America,  $35,659  from 
Germany,  and  $19,182  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Biscuits,  $73,902,  of  which  $46,666 
was  from  the  United  States  and  $24,031  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Confectionery, 
$37,672,  of  which  $22,178  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $13,173  from  the  United 
StateB.  Chocolate,  $30,254,  of  which  $14,085  was  from  the  United  States,  $13,215 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $2,544  from  Italy.  Macaroni  and  other  pastes,  $44,246, 
of  which  $40,401  was  froiu  Italy  and  $3,216  from  the  United  States.  Corn  meal, 
$36,852,  of  which  $36,649  was  from  the  United  States.  Tea,  $31,825,  of  which  $27,623 
was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $3,136  from  China  and  Japan. 

Industrial:  Lumber,  $247,710,  of  which  $246,404  was  from  the  United  States.  Fur- 
niture, $157,843,  of  which  $130,346  was  from  the  United  States,  $17,383  from  Germany, 
and  $8,51 1  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Building  material  other  than  lumber,  $142,947, 
of  which  $127,338  was  from  the  United  States,  $1,766  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
$12,505  from  Italy.  Alpagartas  (a  kind  of  sandal),  $27,677,  of  which  $26,475  was  from 
Spain.  Linseed  oil,  $23,530,  of  which  $19,338  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
$4,191  from  the  United  States.  Rope.  $24,417,  of  which  $22.897  was  from  the  United 
States.  Trunls,  $27,935,  of  which  $25,007  was  from  the  United  States  and  $2,321 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Miscellaneous:  Alfalfa  and  other  fodder,  $36,125,  of  which  $27,551  was  from  Spanish 
America  and  $8,533  from  the  United  States.  Leaf  tobacco,  $33,605,  of  which  $29,791 
waB  from  the  United  States  and  $2,032  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Opium,  $102.593, 
of  Jwhich  $57,723  was  from  China  and  Japan  and  $44,870  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Cigarettes,  $70,529,  of  which  $53,201  was  from  the  United  States  and  $16,325  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Manufactured  tobacco,  $85,795  of,  which  $35,719  was  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  $23.272  from  the  United  States.  $22,655  from  Belgium,  and  $1,349 
from  Spanish  America. 
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TEXTILES. 


The  importa  by  countries  were: 


United: 
United  States. 

German  v  

China  and  Japan . 


1910 

1 

Fiscal  year  ; 
1911. 

1910 

9957.332.26 
554.415.23 
116.377.01 
74.663.71 
56.081.96 

9914,656.30  ' 

574,221.75 
103,670.13 

98, 904.  A! 

I7,90LOO 

955.501.20 

22.301.32 
10, 526. 78 
1,739.56 

Fiscal  year 
1911. 


138, 553. 59 
22, 408.  36 
3,750.72 
2,490.55 


Under  textiles,  the  principal  articles  in  the  fiscal  year  1911  were:  Cotton  cloth, 
$871,117.  of  which  $509,848  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $269,185  from  the  United 
States,  $47,822  from  Germany,  $8,421  from  Spain,  and  $15.820  from  Italy.  All  wool 
cloth,  $170,412,  of  which  $158,370  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $5,714  from  Germany, 
and  $3,595  from  the  United  States.  Pure  linens,  $73,245,  of  which  $59,292  was  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  $5,518  from  China  and  Japan.  Pure  silks,  $66,808,  of  which 
$45,035  was  from  China  and  Japan,  $6,251  from  Germany,  $5,687  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $3,424  from  the  United  States,  and  $4,564  from  Switzerland.  Woolens, 
cotton  mixed,  $26,082.  of  which  $16,028  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $7,097 
from  Italy.  LinenB,  cotton  mixed,  $16,087,  of  which  $12,864  was  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Silk,  wool  or  cotton  mixed,  $16,800,  of  which  $10,103  was  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $1,133  from  Italy,  and  $1 ,897  from  the  United  States.  Umbrellas  and  para- 
sols, $20,946,  of  which  $7,802  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $4,936  from  Germany, 
$3,921  from  Italy,  and  $3,291  from  the  United  Slates.  Ready-made  clothing,  $442,353, 
of  which  $275,084  was  from  the  United  States,  $93,325  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
$30,080  from  Germany,  $10,449  from  China  and  Japan,  and  $11,131  from  Spain. 

Cotton  yarn  and  thread,  $43,522,  of  which  $36,453  was  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
$4,284  from  the  United  States,  and  $2,785  from  Germany. 

ANIMAL  PHODUCT8. 


The  imports  by  countries  were: 


1 

1910 

1 

Fiscal  year 
1911. 

1910 

Fiscal  year 
1911. 

United  1 SUtes   $1,229,904.83 

United  Kingdom ...        183, 479. 02 

91,117,397. 12 
205.955.98 
151.166.85 
24, lftf. 39 
34,008.  78 

China  and  Japan.... 
S|)firiLsh  Amorictt. . . 

$19.507.35 
17.951.72 
14,302.87 
13.947.30 
5,470.16 

$21.494.56 
19.03fi.63 
17,149.67 
26.7W.67 
6,786. 10 

Under  animal  producto,  the  principal  articles  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  were:  Live 
poultry,  $21,049,  of  which  $20,746  was  from  the  United  States.  Codfish,  $67.560,  of 
which  $63,415  was  from  the  Uniled  States  and  $4,999  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Corned  beef,  $66,213,  nearly  all  from  the  United  States.  Salt  pork,  $59,2H6,  all  from 
the  United  States.  Ilam,  $51,198,  of  which  $35,422  was  from  the  United  States  and 
$5,422  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Sardines,  $33,820,  of  which  $9.303  was  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  $8,012  from  Spain,  and  $9,977  from  Germany.  Canned  meats  and 
fish,  $219,956,  of  which  $130,605  was  from  the  United  States,  $36,189  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $12,657  from  Spain,  $13,686  from  France,  $4,171  from  Germany,  $10,073 
from  Italy,  and  $10,870  from  China  and  Japan.  Eggs,  $39,426,  of  which  $39,377  was 
from  the  United  States.  Condensed  milk,  $210,782,  of  which  $111,923  was  from  Ger- 
many, $57,251  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $20,773  from  the  United  States,  and  $16,900 
from  Italy.    Lard,  $132,906,  of  which  $128,458  was  from  the  United  States  and 
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$3,962  from  Belgium.  Butter,  $80,289,  of  which  $26,780  was  from  Denmark,  $19,853 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  $13,661  from  the  United  States,  and  $16,709  from  Germany. 
Oleomargarine,  $52,241,  of  which  $27,228  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $22,169  from 
the  United  States,  and  $2,817  from  Germany.  Cheese,  $48,692,  of  which  $39,319  was 
from  the  United  States,  $2,987  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $3,389  from  Italy. 
Boots  and  shoes,  $453,029,  of  which  $434,652  was  from  the  United  States,  $9,714  from 
China  and  Japan,  and  $5,795  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Candles,  $31,883,  of  which 
$18,385  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $8,969  from  the  United  States,  and  $3,922  from 
Belgium. 

MINERAL  PRODUCT8. 

The  imports  by  countries  were: 


1910. 


Fiscal 
1911. 


United  sutes   1677,457.11 

United  Kingdom  ,  133,877.94 

Germany   104.R22.04 

ium  I  27, 253. 51 

f   17,016.64 


3566.581.38 
140.X76.05 
112,929. 10 
50,684.43 
27,914.58 


China 
France 
Spain 


1910. 


Spanish  A 
Denmark 


America. 


«6,331.57 

6.253.70 
3,531.89 
834.77 


Fiscal  year 
1911. 


35,263.91 
9,389  94 
3,479.75 
1,882.75 
44.52 


Tho  principal  articles  under  mineral  products  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  were:  Bar 
steel,  $19,413,  of  which  $18,441  was  from  the  United  States.  Steel  plates,  $7,395,  of 
which  $4,125  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $3,155  from  the  United  States. 
Fence  wire,  $36,609,  of  which  $27,127  was  from  the  United  States  and  $2,048  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Iron  plates,  $59,831,  of  which  $30,957  was  from  the  United  King- 
dom and  $28,874  from  the  United  States.  Iron  sheet  roofing,  $24,742,  of  which  $15,861 
was  from  the  United  States  and  $8,781  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Iron  tubing, 
$14,091,  of  which  $11,921  was  from  the  United  States  and  $945  from  the  United  King- 
dom. Structural  iron,  $8,073,  of  which  $6,649  was  from  the  United  States  and  $874 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Iron  in  other  shapes,  $49,689,  of  which  $22,582  was  from 
Germany,  $13,032  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $11,057  from  the  United  States. 
Railway  material,  $54,224,  of  which  $31,341  was  from  the  United  States,  $18,685  from 
Belgium,  and  $2,871  from  Germany.  Hardware,  $140,213,  of  which  $107,696  was  from 
the  United  States,  $23,156  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $8,785  from  Germany. 
Small  tools,  $23,592,  of  which  $12,091  was  from  tho  United  States  and  $1,766  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Nails,  $16,562,  of  which  $12,857  was  from  the  United  States  and 
$2,883  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Machetes,  $21,117,  of  which  $13,766  was  from  tho 
United  States  and  $6,312  from  Germany.  Wire  netting,  $8,747,  of  which  $5,806  was 
from  the  United  States,  $1,506  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $644  from  Germany. 
Bolts  and  nuts,  $9,835,  of  which  $9,583  was  from  the  United  States  and  $252  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Miscellaneous  small  articles,  $17,445,  of  which  $5,454  was  from  the 
United  States,  $5,829  from  Germany,  $3,373  from  Belgium,  and  $2,349  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Petroleum,  $86,233,  practically  all  from  the  United  States.  Coal,  $12,897, 
practically  all  from  the  United  States.  Cement,  $61,115,  of  which  $28,821  was  from  the 
United  States,  $19,286  from  Germany,  and  $10,906  from  Belgium.  Dressed  marble, 
$25,881,  of  which  $22,836  was  from  Italy  and  $2,978  from  the  United  States.  Glaw- 
ware,  $25,809,  of  which  $10,973  was  from  the  United  States,  $11,344  from  Germany, 
and  $1,293  from  Belgium.  Earthenware,  $22,345,  of  which  $10,987  was  from  Germany, 
$2,186  from  the  United  States,  and  $8,406  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Porcelain, 
$18,960,  of  which  $7,416  was  from  Germany,  $4,851  from  France,  $3,419  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  $2,813  from  China  and  Japan.  Sheet  and  plate  glass,  $16,257, 
of  which  $3,845  was  from  the  United  States  and  $766  from  Germany. 
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LIQUORS  AND  MINERAL  WATERS. 


The  imports  by  countries  were: 


Co  un  trios. 

1910 

Fiscal  year 
lull 

1910 

Fiscal  year 
1911. 

United  States  

044,111.741 

152,397.20 
118,475.» 

54.H7H  11 
41.097.29 

18,858.84 

8985,138.  SO 

ZTJ!,  401.  t>2 

129,631.77 

51, 40s. 90 

37, 51(1.  29 
IS  707.  63 

118,388  84 
1,342.20 
604.  ou 
33«  on 
2X2.70 

824,'WU,74 

6,«'»33. 10 
1, 148. 02 
3S4.00 
2S2.  70 
1,209.00 

Germany  

Italy  

A  ustria-H  unwary  

Spanish  America  

Switnerland  

The  principal  articles  under  liquors  and  mineral  waters  for  the  fiscal  year  1911 
Mineral  waters,  $23,434,  of  which  $4,299  was  from  the  United  States,  $6,078 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  $9,777  from  Belgium,  and  $1,117  from  Germany.  Beer, 
$306,724,  of  which  $218,520  was  from  the  United  States,  $51,730  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $28,938  from  Germany,  and  $6,268  from  Belgium.  Cognac,  $109,573,  of 
which  $107,948  was  from  France.  Champagne,  $34,589,  of  which  $29,071  was  from 
France,  $1,907  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $3,592  from  the  United  States. 
Liqueurs,  $13,183,  of  which  $9,573  was  from  France,  $852  from  the  United  States,  and 
$1,004  from  Spain.  Sparkling  wine  other  than  champagne,  $12,411,  of  which  $6,914 
was  from  France  and  $3,640  from  Belgium.  Heavy  wines,  $30,612,  of  which  $15,840 
was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $8,219  from  Germany,  and  $3,162  from  Spain.  Red 
wines,  $117,774,  of  which  $50,293  was  from  France,  $43,099  from  the  United  States, 
$17,917  from  Spain,  and  $4,888  from  Italy.  Vermouth,  $23,716,  of  which  $9,362  was 
from  Italy,  $6,281  from  France,  $6,419  from  Austria-Hungary,  and  $1,461  from  Ger- 
many. Whisky,  $131,675,  of  which  $93,069  was  from  the  United  States,  $36,731  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  $1,875  from  Germany.  Aguardiente,  $11,233,  of  which 
$5,796  was  from  Spain,  $3,846  from  France,  and  $1,447  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


CHEMICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  imports  by  countries  were: 


1910 

Fiscal  year 
1911. 

$238,5*».  63 
(49,999.99 
65,873.17 
33,063.  M 
7,559.94 

8222,002.39 
78,814.20 
57,527.04 
33.678.KS 
7, 191.36 

China  and  Japan 

n  • 

Spain 


1910 


83,929.51 
3,047.51 
1.141.39 
114.77 


Fiscal 
191 


84,38)42 

812.33 
2,307.66 
114.77 


The  principal  articles  under  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products  for  the  fiscal 
year  1911  were:  Shoe  blacking,  $5,913,  of  which  $4,721  was  from  the  United  States 
and  $1,193  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Matches,  $25,467,  practically  all  from  Germany. 
Paints,  $71,924,  of  which  $34,908  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $35,850  from  the 
United  States.  Salt,  $16,349,  nearly  all  from  the  United  States.  Medicinal  wines, 
$7,125,  of  which  $3,468  was  from  Germany,  $2,147  from  France,  $1,166  from  Spain, 
and  $331  from  China  and  Japan. 

MACHINERY  AND  APPARATUS. 

The  imports  by  countries  were: 


Uniled  KinRdom.. 

(Jennany  

France  


1910 

Fiscal  year 
1911. 

1910 

$192.398.  42 

33,50*.  08 
25.537.41 
2, 472.56 

49.433.70    China  and  Japan  

2,300  92  Belgium  

h 

8974.24 

785.09 
354.  70 

loi.  n 

Fiscal  vear 
1911. 


t2,21fi.70 

775.20 
358.32 
51.77 
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The  principal  articles  under  machinen,'  and  apparatus  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  were: 
Phonographs  and  accessories,  $16,901 ,  of  which  $14,963  was  from  the  United  States,  and 
$1,876  from  Germany.  Musical  instruments  $10,024,  of  which  $6,187  was  from  Ger- 
many; $781  from  Italy,  $1,037  from  the  United  States;  and  $599  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Lamps,  $21,934,  of  which  $15,292  was  from  the  United  States;  $5,877  from 
Germany;  and  $630  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Sewing  machines,  $41,685,  of  which 
$39,761  was  from  the  United  States;  and  $1,966  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Type, 
writers,  $9,990,  all  from  the  United  States.  Printing  presses,  $8,607,  all  from  the 
United  States.  Industrial  machinen*  not  specially  classified,  $122,910,  of  which 
$64,321  was  from  the  United  States,  and  $32,372  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Watches. 
$6,286,  of  which  $2,650  was  from  the  United  States;  $1,998  from  Germany;  $870  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  $715  from  France.  Sugar-cane  millB,  $8,031,  practically  all 
from  the  United  States. 

PAPER  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


The  imports  by  countries  were: 


1910 


United  8tates   190,4.14.13 

Germany  I  3H.747. 72 

United  Kingdom   13,382.29 

France   5.301.45 

Spain   4,401.39 


Fiscal  year  .„,„ 
1911.  19,0 


•S3.HK4.ft!  Spanish  Amenta  I  S2.50O.71 

33.3W.S3  Belgium  j  1,9*1.62 

14,161.3ft  Italy   953.  m 

2.047.53  Switzerland  |  770.  «5 

4. 109. 66  China  and  Japan   042. 53 


Fiscal  year 
1911. 


S2.454.05 

995.75 
1.761.53 
770. 65 
601.01 


The  principal  articles  under  paper  and  manufactures  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  were: 
Books,  and  other  prints,  $43,126,  of  which  $19,094  was  from  the  United  States;  $8,273 
from  the  United  Kingdom;  $6,386  from  Germany;  $2,689  from  Spain,  and  $2,400  from 
France. 

Writing  paper,  $18.432,  of  which  $13.165  was  from  the  United  States,  $3,482  from 
Germany,  $837  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $650  from  Belgium.  Wrapping  paper, 
$21,831,  of  which  $15,657  was  from  Germany,  $2,140  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
$3,698  from  the  United  States.  Print  paper,  $7,863,  of  which  $5,778  was  from  the 
United  States,  $1,151  from  Germany,  $427  from  Italy,  and  $507  from  tho  United 
Kingdom. 

ARMS  AND  EXPLOSIVES. 


The  imports  by  countries  were: 


1910 

I 

1910 

Fisral  year 
1911. 

~~ 

S27.939:77 
9. 457. 44 
fl.2Sl.62 
3.914.01 

S2S. 550. 60 
3.635.13 
4. 4M».  76 
3.255.76 

S3. 036. 36 
2,352.76 
4K5.02 
4N5.00 

•2,942.55 
3.212.42 

359.76 
376.00 

United  Kingdom  

9  l'ii  n. .................... 

Under  arms  and  explosives,  the  principal  articles  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  were: 
Cartridges,  $8,365,  of  which  $7,433  was  from  the  United  States,  and  $601  from  Ger- 
many. Shotguns,  $8,604,  of  which  $2,942  was  from  Belgium,  $1,679  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $1,305  from  the  United  States,  $1.369  from  Spain,  and  $834  from  Germany. 
Fireworks,  $5,121,  practically  all  from  China  and  Japan.  Gunpowder,  $10,267,  of 
which  $9,489  was  from  the  United  States  and  $1,873  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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VEHICLES. 


The  imports  by  countries  were  : 


1910 


83S 

Spanish 
Italy... 


837.7K2. 21 
2,890.40 


t¿8.40 


Fiscal  year 

ini 


$37.181.» 
3.251. M 
836.92 
1,088.00 


r.ermany. 


1139.20 

1 28. 68 
74.52 


Fiscal  year 
1911. 


sm.  2s 

tas.  m 

134. 00 


Under  vehicles,  the  import*  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  were:  Automobiles  and  acces- 
sories, $7,960,  all  from  the  United  States.  Bicycles,  $12,434,  of  which  $8,554  was 
from  the  United  States,  $3,059  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $528  from  Italy. 
Carts,  wagons,  and  parts,  $7,064,  of  which  $6,871  was  from  the  United  States  and  $193 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Carriages  and  parts,  $16,207,  of  which  $13,796  was  from 
the  United  States,  $1,440  from  Italy,  $135  from  Belgium,  and  $837  from  Spanish 
America. 


The  imports  by  countries  were: 


1910 

Fiscal  year 
1911. 

1910 

Fiscal  year 
1911. 

•556,474.14 

2*5,806. 22 
133.341.53 
52.210.5S 
2ti.  114.57 
22,557.211 

8581,825.09 
205,523.19 
130.714.43 
60, 989. 37 
33,394.30 
1.C20.59 

114.880.38 

7,92fi-82 
«.425.58 
2.022.06 

815,939.83 
14.434.U5 
5.461.45 
2,774.88 
47.60 

Denmark  

United  States  

United  Kingdom. 

<>ennany  

France  

8? 


Under  miscellaneous  the  principal  articles  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  were:  Pillows 
and  bolsters,  $12,918,  of  which  $12,503  was  from  the  United  States.  Gasoline,  $17,342, 
all  from  the  United  States.  Unclassified  rubber  manufactures,  $13,993,  of  which 
$11,016  was  from  the  United  States  and  $2,804  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Common 
soap,  $143,891,  of  which  $91,673  was  from  the  United  States  and  $51,086  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Toys,  $20,839,  of  which  $10,815  was  from  Germany,  $5,581  from 
the  United  States,  and  $3,671  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Electrical  material,  $85,934, 
of  which  $51,396  was  from  the  United  States  and  $33,316  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Printers'  supplies,  $13,072,  of  which  $11,366  was  from  the  United  States  and  $1,546 
from  Italy.  Notions,  $157,870,  of  which  $75,424  was  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
$43,182  from  the  United  States,  $16,794  from  Germany,  $20,448  from  France,  and 
$1,193  from  Switzerland.  Plumbcra'  goods,  $41,523,  of  which  $41,120  was  from  the 
United  States.  Photographers'  supplies,  $23,692,  of  which  $23,486  was  from  the 
United  States.  Curios,  $8,291,  of  which  $3,638  was  from  China  and  Japan,  $1,154 
from  Germany,  $1,555  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $507  from  Italy,  and  $1,021  from 
the  United  States.  Perfumery,  $63,829,  of  which  $22,969  was  from  Germany,  $14,595 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  $13,388  from  France,  $11,121  from  the  United  States,  and 
$1,382  from  Belgium.  Small  hardware,  $19,120,  of  which  $4,989  was  from  the  United 
States,  $7,429  from  Germany,  $4,368  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $1,157  from 
France.  Felt  hats,  $29,504,  of  which  $19,689  was  from  the  United  States,  $6,084 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $2,802  from  Italy.  Straw  hats,  $70,550,  of  which 
$30,124  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $21,222  from  the  United  States,  $6,522  from 
Italy,  $8,648  from  Spanish  America,  and  $3,436  from  Germany.  Hats,  other  than 
felt  or  straw,  $20,331,  of  which  $12,029  was  from  Italy,  $3,371  from  Spanish  America, 
$1,986  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $2,431  from  the  United  States.  Stationers' 
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suppliée,  $39,318,  of  which  $26,779  was  from  the  United  States,  $4,392  from  Germany, 
$3,547  from  France,  and  $3,015  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Sirups,  $12,110,  of  which 
$9,095  was  from  the  United  States  and  $2,438  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Fire 
extinguishers  and  supplies,  $10,303,  of  which  $10,176  was  from  the  United  States. 
Household  utensils,  $12,703,  of  which  $7,382  was  from  Germany  and  $3,054  from  the 
United  States. 

TRADE  BY  PORTS. 


The  imports  by  ports  of  entry  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  were: 


Ports. 

Kilo* 

Values. 

5,316,735 
17, 110, 138 
60,365,283 

8,875,480.58 

78,701,135 

10,030,070.05 

EXPORTS. 

The  exports  by  countries  for  the  last  three  years  were  as  follows: 


United  States... 
United  Kingdom 

Germany  

France  

Other  countries. . 

Total  


In  the  fiscal  year  1911  there  were  decreases  in  exports,  to  the  United  States  of 
$36,770.10,  or  2.4  percent;  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  $8,578.23,  or  5.2  percent.  There 
were  increases  in  the  exports  to  Germany  of  $28,724.62,  or  30  per  cent,  and  to  France 
of  $1,344,  or  68  per  cent. 

The  exports  for  the  last  three  years  classified  under  three  major  classifications: 


1909 

1910 

Fiscal  year 
191L 

$138,714.56 
109,163.61 
1,350,127.84 
4,468.70 

$184,918.04 
135,332.30 
1,449,079.81 

$190,848.49 
119.914.92 
1,443,  «7. 03 

1,503,474.71 

1,769,330.15 

1,754,050.44 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  exports  under  this  head  by  countries  were  as  follows: 


1910 

1910 

Fiscal  year 

United  States  

$110,130.87 
17,927.75 
56,800.43 

$107,796.06 
14,733. 15 
•7,446.» 



$874.00 

190,848.49 

Unttwi  Kingdom  

Germany  .... 

Total  

$184,918.04 

46435-Bull.  1-12  13 
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1910 

Fiscal  year 
ending  June 
307l91l. 

$1,284,905.70 
142, 174.36 

wi.gr.».  35 

3,770.00 
4,663.30 

$1,608,421.94 

165,373.30 
93,«K.91 
1,966.00 

$1,471,661.84 

15»i,«>.V07 
122,393.53 
3,310.00 

1,603,474.71 

1,769,330.15 

1,754,050.44 
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Under  animal  product*  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  are  included  tortoi.se  shell,  $18,348, 
of  which  $7,964  went  to  Germany,  $4,642  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $5,742  to  the 
United  States.  Mother-of-pearl,  $62,493,  of  which  $58,028  went  to  Germany,  $2,109 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $1,382  to  the  United  States.  Hides,  $86,729,  of  which 
$84,334  went  to  the  United  States,  $1,235  to  Germany,  and  $1,160  to  the  United  King- 
dom. Skins,  $13,092,  of  which  $12,939  went  to  the  United  States.  Live  turtles, 
$3,023,  all  to  the  United  States. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTS. 


The  exporte  under  this  head  by  countries  were  as  follows: 


1910 

FLvcal  year 

imi. 

United  Kingdom  

1135,225.30 
107.00 

tl 10, 820. 92 
85.00 

135,332.30 

110,014.02 

The  only  minorai  products  exported  in  the  fiscal  year  1911  were:  Bar  gold,  $119,580, 
all  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  scrap  copper  $335,  of  which  $250  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

VEO  ETA  BLE  PRODUCTS. 

The  exports  by  countries  under  this  head  were  as  follows: 


1910 


1911 


United  States. 
Oerman 
I  tilted 


kingdom.. 


TOtal   1,449, 070.  M 


11, 39S,  194.07 
36, 799. 49 
12,120.25 
1,906.00 


11,363,771.78 
54,947.25 
22,132.00 
2. 4 


1,443,287.03 


Under  vegetable  producto  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  are  included  cacao  $5,137,  of  which 
$2,912  wenti,toAthe  United  Kingdom  and  $2,225  to  Germany;  rubber  $111,143,  of 
which  $82,573  went  to  the  United  States,  $8,577  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $17,557  to 
Germany,  and  $2,436  to  France;  coconuts  $112,827,  all  to  the  United  States;  bananas 
$'l,o:to,8S5,  all  to  the  United  States;  ipecac  $2,226,  of  which  $861  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  $1,365  to  the  United  States;  medlar  juice  $11,304,  of  which  $9,514  went 
to  the  United  States  and  $1,790  to  Germany;  ivory  nuto  $118,408,  of  which  $98,989 
went  to  the  United  States  and  $23,068  to  Germany;  Barsaparilla  $10,923,  of  which 
$8,222  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  $2,701  to  Germany;  mahogany  $5,900,  of 
which  $4,400  went  to  Germany  and  $1,500  to  the  United  States;  cocobolo  wood 
$28,098,  of  which  $24,398  went  to  the  United  States,  $1,200  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  $2,500  to  Germany. 

TRADE  BY  PORTS. 

The  exporto  by  ports  of  departure  for  the  fis<-al  year  1911  were: 


I  OTIS. 

Kilos. 

Values. 

131,018,410 
5,352, 197 
4,040,403 

140,411,010 

11,093,590.85 
542,507.72 
117,953.87 

1,754,052.44 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

On  June  7,  1912,  President  Roque  Saenz  Pena  delivered  an  inter- 
esting message  to  the  Fifty-first  National  Congress.  In  discussing 
foreign  affairs  he  states  that  the  relation  of  Argentina  with  foreign 
States  remains  perfectly  cordial,  and  that  experts  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  mark  the  frontier  line  between  Argentina  and  Bolivia.  A 
sanitary  convention  has  been  negotiated  with  Italy,  and  ad  referen- 
dum arbitration  treaties  have  been  made  with  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
and  Ecuador. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Argentine  Government  an  international 
conference  was  held  in  Montevideo  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  uni- 
form animal  sanitary  police  laws.  Delegates  from  Aigentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  participated. 

The  international  boundary  division  has  fixed  by  triangulation  the 
position  of  the  cairns  on  the  Chilean  frontier  from  the  Frias  River  to 
Lake  Buenos  Aires,  and  cairns  have  been  erected  over  a  length  of 
about  6°  of  latitude. 

According  to  the  message,  the  amended  budget  for  1911  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  339,269,257  pesos  national  currency,  100,000,000 
pesos  of  which  was  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  bonds.  The  expendi- 
tures during  the  period  referred  to  were  322,080,294  pesos  national 
currency. 

The  debt  of  the  Republic  on  December  31,  1911,  was  1,196.681,362 
pesos  national  currency,  of  which  amount  the  foreign  debt  repre- 
sented 690,272,250  pesos,  and  the  internal  debt,  506,409,122  pesos. 

Referring  to  public  instruction,  the  message  says  that  plans  have 
been  aidopted  to  improve  secondary  education  in  the  Republic,  and 
that  the  Government  has  given  constant  attention  to  the  betterment 
of  primary  education.  Higher  education  in  all  its  branches  is  carried 
on  in  the  universities  of  the  country. 

For  agricultural  development,  a  model  sugar  mill  is  soon  to  be 
installed  at  the  Zacantechnic  School  at  Tucuman;  the  Mendoza  vint- 
ners school  will  be  supplied  with  laboratories;  a  zootechnie  park  will 
be  added  to  the  Cordoba  school  of  agriculture,  and  dry  farming  will 
be  tested  in  a  number  of  the  arid  regions  of  the  country. 

The  department  of  agriculture  has  given  special  attention  to  the 
development  of  Comodoro  Rivadavia  and  other  oil  regions  of  the 
country.  New  wells  have  been  l>ored  during  the  year  and  old  ones 
have  been  placed  in  workable  condition.  The  oil  fields  of  Argentina 
are  exploited  by  the  State  and  by  private  parties  in  cooperation 
with  the  State. 
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The  message  states  that  the  railways  constructed  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  191 1  had  a  lengtli  of  1,296  kilometers.  This  makes  the  total 
length  of  State  railways  5,284  kilometers  in  January,  1912.  Adding 
to  these  figures  the  length  of  the  lines  privately  owned  gives  a  total 
of  31,749  kilometers  of  railways  in  the  Argentine  Republic  in  Janu- 
ary, 1912. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  new  port  for  the  capital,  and 
the  constiuction  of  the  ports  at  Mar  del  Plata,  Qucquen  Grande,  and 
the  large  military  dock  in  Bahia  Blanca  are  being  rapidly  pushed 
forward.  Plans  for  port  improvements  at  San  Antonio  and  Comodoro 
Rivadavia  in  Patagonia  have  been  completed. 

The  La  Plata  and  Parana  Rivers  are  now  easily  navigable  by 
vessels  drawing  27  feet  of  water,  and  it  is  expected  that  by  the  end 
of  1912  vessels  drawing  30  feet  of  water  will  he  able  to  enter  the  port 
of  Buenos  Aires.  The  Bermejo  River  is  now  navigable  to  a  point 
600  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  Government  and  private  vessels  now 
make  regular  trips  up  and  down  the  river. 

Irrigation  dams  are  now  under  construction  in  the  Rio  Negro 
Valley,  Rio  Tercero,  Neuquen,  San  Luis,  Perico  del  Carmen  in  Jujuy, 
Catamarca,  and  a  number  of  other  plat  es,  while  irrigation  works  have 
been  planned  for  Rio  Salado,  Andalgaia,  and  at  other  points  in  the 
Republic. 

NEW  BUILDING  FOB  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGBICULTUBE. 

A  consular  advice  from  Buenos  Aires  indicates  that  the  National 
Congress  of  Argentina  has  authorized  the  construction  of  a  building 
at  an  approximate  cost  of  $2,000,000  for  the  use  of  the  ministry  of 
agriculture. 

BOABD  OF  TRADE  BUILDING. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Buenos  Aires  has  acquired  a  plot  of  land 
situated  between  Sarmiento,  25  of  Mayo,  and  Paseo  de  Julio  Streets 
on  which  it  is  planned  to  erect  a  modern  office  building  where  it  will 
have  its  headquarters. 

COMMISSION  ON  COMMEMORATIVE  MONUMENTS. 

A  commission  on  commemorative  monuments,  presided  over  by 
the  intendente  (mayor)  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  composed  of  the  director 
general  of  architecture,  the  president  of  the  American  historic  and 
numismatic  commission,  the  president  of  national  academy  of  fine 
arts,  and  the  director  of  the  national  museum  of  fine  arts,  has  been 
created.  The  objects  of  this  commission  are  to  revise  the  general 
plan  of  public  monuments  now  under  construction  or  to  be  constructed 
later  and  to  cooperate  with  the  minister  of  public  works  in  the  improve- 
ment and  beautification  of  the  surroundings  of  public  commemorative 
monuments. 
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A  foreign  syndicate  is  making  a  preliminary  survey  of  a  railway 
from  Salta  to  the  Pacific. 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  with  a  capital  of 
$4,000,000,  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

One  of  the  rich  agricultural  and  stock-raising  sections  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  is  the  Department  of  Rio  Cuarto,  in  the  State  of  Cor- 
doba, with  over  200,000  hectares  of  land  sown  to  cereals  and  maintain- 
ing over  260,000  head  of  cattle  and  over  175,000  head  of  sheep, 
goats,  etc. 

POPULATION  OP  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  population  of  Buenos  Aires  on  April  30,  1912,  was  1,376,511, 
a  gain  of  49,517  inhabitants  in  12  months. 

ALLIANCE  POR  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS. 

An  institution  known  as  the  Museo  Social  Argentino  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Buenos  Aires,  with  offices  at  Avenida  de  Mayo  No.  695.  Its 
object  is  to  promote  the  social  progress  of  this  country  in  all  the 
phases  of  its  development.    These  objects  will  be  realized  by— 

(a)  Establishing  a  library  and  bureau  of  archives  and  a  collection  of  object*  with  a 
view  to  the  exchange  of  national  and  international  information  regarding  the  same; 

(b)  publications  regarding  the  activity  of  the  institute  and  results  of  its  investigations; 

(c)  the  initiation  of  social  improvement  work;  (d)  studying  and  investigating  allied 
conditions  existing  in  Argentina  and  elsewhere;  (<)  the  organization  of  lecture  courses 
and  a  gratuitous  consultation  bureau;  (f)  creation  of  college  and  university  chairs  on 
subjects  covered  by  the  objects  of  the  society. 

The  consultation  commission  will  be  divided  into  four  sections  at 
first  (1)  for  the  study  of  city  problems,  (2)  for  the  study  of  rural 
problems,  (3)  for  legislation,  and  (4)  for  propaganda.  Later  other 
sections  will  be  formed  to  meet  other  conditions  as  they  may  arise. 
For  the  dissemination  of  the  information  acquired  through  its  activ- 
ities and  studies  the  institute  will  publish  a  monthly  bulletin  for 
circulation  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Museo  Social  Argentino  will  be  in  effect  a  federation  of  the 
various  Argentine  economic  organizations. 

Among  the  active  members  of  this  society  are  four  cabinet  min- 
isters, the  mayor  of  Buenos  Aires,  university  professors,  national  and 
provincial  legislators,  and  a  number  of  distinguished  people  who  have 
achieved  success  in  business  and  intellectual  pursuits. 

• 

BUENOS  AIRES  SUBWAY. 

The  first  section  of  the  Buenos  Aires  subway  will  be  completed, 
according  to  present  calculations,  on  August  1,  1912.  This  section 
runs  between  Plaza  de  Mayo  and  El  Caballito. 
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WINE  PRODUCTION  IN  1911. 

In  1911  the  3,359  vineyards  of  the  Argentine  Republic  produced 
387,806,481  liters  of  wine,  as  compared  with  a  production  of  57,410,000 
liters  in  1895.  The  population  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1895 
was  3,954,916  inhabitants,  and  in  1911,  7,200,000  inhabitants,  so 
that  the  production  of  wine  per  capita  in  the  Argentine  Republic  in 
1895  was  31  liters,  as  compared  with  59  liters  in  1911. 

The  great  wine  Provinces  of  the  Republic  are  the  Provinces  of 
Mendoza  and  San  Juan,  both  of  which  occupy  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Andes  bordering  on  Chile.  In  1910  these  two  Provinces  pro- 
duced about  92  per  cent  of  the  wine  made  in  the  Republic. 

SUGAR  REVENUES  AT  ROSARIO  IN  1011. 

The  customhouse  at  Rosario,  one  of  the  sugar  refining  centers  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  produced  gross  revenues  from  sugar  in  191 1  to 
the  amount  of  6,642,295  Argentine  gold  pesos,  and  net  revenues  of 
5,918,772  gold  pesos,  as  compared  with  gross  revenues  of  7,682,462 
gold  pesos  and  net  revenues  of  5,898,424  gold  pesos  in  1910. 

The  area  under  sugar  cultivation  in  the  Argentino  Republic  in- 
creased from  2,453  hectares  in  1872  to  21,062  hectares  in  1888, 
61,273  hectares  in  1895,  and  72,000  hectares  in  1910.  In  1910  the 
Province  of  Tucuman  had  the  largest  area  planted  in  sugar  cane; 
that  is  to  say,  62,500  hectares.  During  the  same  year  the  Province  of 
Jujuy  had  3,200  hectares  under  sugar-cane  cultivation;  Santa  Fe, 
960  hectares;  Misiones,  800  hectares;  and  other  provinces,  4,540 
hectares. 

TUCUMAN  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

An  interesting  report  on  sugar-cane  growing  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  has  been  made  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Blouin,  former  director  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Experiment  Station,  and  now  in  charge  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  at  Tucuman,  Argentine  Republic, 
assisted  by  Arthur  H.  Rosenfeld.  The  report,  which  is  very  compre- 
hensive, refors  especially  to  tho  needs  of  sugar-cane  growers  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  practical  informa- 
tion of  value  to  persons  interested  in  the  sugar  industry  of  South 
America. 

SAN  ANTONIO  TO  VALDIVIA  RAILWAY. 

The  preliminary  survey  of  the  transcontinental  railway,  which  will 
unite  the  Argentine  railway  system,  extending  from  port  San  Antonio 
into  the  interior  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  with  the  proposed  line 
from  Valdivia,  Chile,  to  tho  Argentine  frontier,  has  been  completed. 
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BOLIVIAN  JURIST  AT  THE  HAGUE  TRIBUNAL. 
• 

Dr.  Macario  Pinilla,  first  vice  president  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia, 
has  been  appointed  to  represent  the  Bolivian  Government  at  the 
Permanent  Tribunal  at  The  Hague  in  the  arbitration  pact  with  Chile 
concerning  the  Toco  nitrate  question. 

LA  PAZ  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

At  a  recent  general  business  meeting  of  the  board  of  trade  at  La 
Paz,  the  following  officers  were  reelected:  Alfredo  Arana,  president; 
Federico  Koinmert,  vice  president;  Federico  Martins,  treasurer;  and 
F.  G.  Eulcrt,  secretary. 

GOVERNMENT  TELEGRAPH  SCHOOL. 

A  school  of  telegraphy  has  been  established  by  the  Government  at 
Potosi,  Bolivia.  Instruction  is  given  to  both  sexes,  no  pupil  being 
received  into  the  institution  who  is  not  over  14  years  of  age. 

TYPOGRAPHIC  SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN. 

A  typograpliic  school  for  women  has  been  established  at  Potosi, 
Bolivia.  The  school  has  proved  a  decided  success  and  was  well 
patronized  from  the  beginning. 

CUSTOMHOUSE  ON  CHILEAN  FRONTIER. 

The  customhouse  at  Corocoro  has  been  removed  to  Charaña  on  the 
Chilian  frontier.  Merchandise  shipped  to  La  Paz  and  Oruro  over  the 
Arica  Railway  will  be  dispatched  at  the  Charaña  customhouse. 
Shipments  via  the  Moliendo  route,  consigned  to  La  Paz,  will  be  entered 
at  the  customhouse  at  Guaqui  on  Lake  Titicaca. 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  secretary  of  the  Bolivian  legation  at 
Washington,  the  Bulletin  is  enabled  to  publish  the  value  of  the 
principal  exports  from  New  York  to  Bolivia  for  the  month  of  May, 


1912: 

Cotton   $50,39192 

Hardware   25,488.11 

Machinery   17,420.47 

Foodstuff*  and  beverages   9, 459.  36 

Kerosene  .' .  344.  00 

Miscellaneous   27,564.50 


Total   130,670.36 
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PROVINCE  OP  ITENEZ. 

The  Province  of  Itenez  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  57  Provinces  of 
Bolivia.  Magdalena,  the  capital  of  this  Province,  has  recently  been 
made  a  city  and  is  rapidly  becoming  a  flourishing  commercial  center 
for  a  large  section  of  territory.  The  Province  itself,  well  supplied 
with  navigable  rivers  and  lakes,  is  exceedingly  rich  in  agricultural  and 
stock  products.  It  is  an  important  producer  of  crude  rubber,  the 
annual  output  being  about  600  tons. 

Another  source  of  wealth,  which  is  only  just  beginning  to  be 
developed  in  this  part  of  Bolivia,  is  stock  raising.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  about  100,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  Province,  but  this 
number  could  be  increased  many  fold  without  crowding  or  without 
noting  any  appreciable  decrease  in  the  available  land. 

Among  the  principal  agricultural  productions  of  this  Province  are 
sugar  cane,  corn,  rice,  yams,  bananas,  coffee,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 
Large  quantities  of  fine  timber  are  found  in  the  valleys  and  mountain 
slopes  of  this  entire  region,  and  the  uplands  and  plateaus  have  rich 
veins  of  gold  ore  and  immonso  doposits  of  iron. 

COCHA  BAMBA  STAGE  LINE. 

• 

A  daily  week-day  stage  line  has  been  established  between  Cocha- 
bamba,  Tarata,  Cliza,  Punata,  and  intermediate  points,  and  a  weekly 
service  has  been  established  between  Cochabamba  and  Arani.  The 
transportation  charges  from  Cochabamba  to  the  points  named  are 
3,  4,  5,  and  6  bolivianos,  respectively. 

NEW  TELEGRAPH  LINE. 

Work  commenced  on  a  telegraph  line  between  Patacayma  and 
Umala.  The  Federal  Government  has  charge  of  the  construction 
and  is  pushing  the  work  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

MULATOS-POTOSI  RAILWAY. 

The  Mulatos  to  Potosi  Railway,  which  was  opened  to  public  traffic 
on  May  15,  1912,  has  greatly  stimulated  the  development  of  the 
mining  industry  in  Potosi  and  the  surrounding  country.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  steps  are  being  taken  to  reopen  mines  in  Potosi  and  vicinity 
and  arrangements  are  being  made  for  doing  considerable  work  on  new 
prospects.  Mining  machiner}',  tools,  and  supplies  in  any  quantities 
can  now  be  quickly  transported  to  Potosi  for  use  and  distribution 
in  the  mining  regions  of  that  vicinity.  The  effect  on  other  business 
of  the  opening  of  this  railway  to  traffic  has  also  been  that  of  increased 

activity,  and  this  Ls  especially  so  in  regard  to  the  import  and  export 
trade.  * 
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RAILWAY  NOTES. 

Grading  has  been  completed  on  the  Oruro  to  Cochabamba  Railway 
on  the  first  section  of  the  line  from  Conacona  to  Aguascalientes,  and 
trains  will  soon  be  running  to  the  latter  place.  At  Ventanilla  Canyon 
active  work  is  being  carried  on,  all  construction  work  being  of  a  solid 
and  substantial  character. 

A  new  route  for  the  Patiño-Chimore  Railway  has  been  recom- 
mended from  Cochabamba  to  the  Chimore  River,  via  Sacaba,  Tiraque, 
Pocona,  Totora,  and  the  San  Mateo  or  Icliilo  River. 

An  official  survey  of  the  Yacubia  to  Santa  Cruz  Railway  has  been  • 
commenced. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  branch  railway  to  Cococoro. 
The  construction  is  being  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Works  of  Bolivia. 


POSTAL  CONVENTION  WITH  ITALY. 


The  representatives  of  the  Italian  and  Brazilian  Governments  con- 
cluded a  parcels  post  convention  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  December  19, 
1910.  The  text  of  this  convention  was  published  and  duly  promul- 
gated by  the  President  of  Brazil  on  the  29th  of  May,  1912. 

ARBITRATION  TREATY  WITH  RUSSIA. 

The  general  arbitration  convention  with  Russia,  signed  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  August  22,  1910,  has  recently  been  ratified  by  the  gov- 
ernments subscribing  thereto. 

BUDGET  FOR  1918. 

The  budget  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  Brazil  for  the  year  1913 
estimates  the  receipts  at  125,792  contos,  gold,  and  345,243  contos, 
paper,  and  the  expenditures  at  80.861  contos,  gold,  and  431,374 
contos,  paper. 

BOND  ISSUE. 

A  presidential  decree  of  April  24,  1912,  authorizes  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  of  Brazil  to  issue  bonds  up  to  approximately  $35,000,000. 
These  bonds  will  bear  5  per  cent  interest  annually,  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  same  are  to  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  rail- 
ways, post  offices,  customhouses,  and  other  public  works. 
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FOREIGN  COMMERCE  FIRST  QUARTER  1012. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Brazil  for  the  first  quarter  of  1912,  not 
including  coin,  was  $158,883,345,  of  which  $85,281,855  were  exports, 
and  $73,601,490  were  imports.  During  this  period  the  exports  of 
coffee  amounted  to  2,294,218  sacks,  valued  at  $43,383,440,  and  those 
of  rubber,  13,925,121  kilos,  invoiced  at  $27,517,000. 

RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL  MILITARY  SCHOOL. 

An  executive  decree  of  May  29,  1912,  makes  available  a  credit  of 
600  contos  ($200,000)  with  which  to  establish  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
Military  College. 

SAO  PAULO  METEORLOGICAL  OBSERVATORY. 

The  now  meteorological  building  was  recently  dedicated  in  the  city 
of  Sao  Paulo  by  the  governor  of  that  State.  The  building  is  two 
stories  high  and  is  825  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  revolving 
tower  containing  a  photographic  apparatus  has  been  erected  on  the 
roof.  The  observatory  is  supplied  with  the  modern  instruments  and 
appliances  used  at  the  present  time  in  the  science  of  astronomy. 

IMPORTANT  COLONIZATION  CONCESSION. 

The  governor  of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  granted  a  conces- 
sion authorizing  the  purchase  of  10,000  hectares  of  land  in  the  munici- 
palities of  San  Francisco  de  Paula,  Santa  Maria  de  Magdalena,  and 
San  Pedro  de  Aldeia,  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  at  $0.34,  gold, 
per  hectare.  The  concessionaire  agrees  to  colonize  these  lands 
within  a  period  of  four  and  one-half  years. 

NEW  BANES. 

The  German  Trans-Atlantic  Bank  has  been  authorized  to  establish 
branches  at  Nictheroy  and  Petrópolis. 

An  agricultural  credit  bank  is  to  be  founded  in  the  State  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  with  a  capital  of  25,000,000  francs,  upon  which  the  State  is 
to  guarantee  5  per  cent  annually. 

DEVELOPMENTS  AT  PELOTAS. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Carlos  Gotuzzo  Giacoboni,  of  Pelotas, 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  Pan  American  Union  is  in  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  the  Boletim  da  Associação  Commercial  de  Pelotas  for  July- 
Soptember,  1911.  This  report,  published  in  Portuguese,  covers  the 
general  economic  activities  of  the  district  for  the  period  in  question 
and  reveals  a  progressive  state  of  affairs  at  Pelotas. 
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A  company  for  the  manufacture  of  calcium  carbide  at  PalmjTa, 
State  of  Alinas  Geraes,  has  been  organized.  Water  to  the  extent  of 
5,000  horsepower  is  available.  The  output  of  the  factory  is  to  be 
5,000  tons  per  annum. 

A  cement  factory  has  been  established  at  Juiz  da  Fora,  State  of 
Minas  Geraes. 

A  company  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes  on  a  large  scale  has  been 
organized  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  company  is  exempt  from  municipal 
taxes  for  10  years. 

A  foreign  syndicate  has  established  a  fertilizer  factory  at  Pelotas 
in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

EXHIBITS  OF  BRAZILIAN  PRODUCTS  ABROAD. 

At  an  early  date  the  commercial  museum  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  pro- 
poses to  establish  in  the  principal  commercial  countries  of  the  world 
permanent  exhibit  rooms  showing  the  various  products  of  her  vast 
natural  resources. 

WHEAT  GROWING  IN  SANTA  CATHARINA. 

Considerable  development  has  taken  place  in  the  district  of  Lages, 
State  of  Santa  Catharina,  within  the  last  few  years.  Recently  four 
companies  were  organized  which  propose  to  sow  this  year  800  hec: 
tares  of  land  in  wheat,  and  many  small  growers  are  contemplating 
cultivating  an  increased  area  of  this  cereal.  A  steam  flour  mill, 
equipped  with  modern  machinery,  is  to  be  erected  in  the  city  of 
Lages. 

COCONUT  TREE  CULTIVATION. 

The  department  of  agriculture  of  Brazil  has  formulated  a  plan  to 
develop  and  encourage  the  cultivation  of  coconut  trees  in  the 
Republic.  The  coconut  tree  is  not  a  native  of  Brazil,  but  is  able  to 
grow  there,  especially  in  the  northern  States  of  the  country. 

FLAX  CULTIVATION. 

The  cultivation  of  flax  Is  being  carried  on  on  a  large  scale  in  tho 
municipality  of  Rio  Pardo,  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  As  soon 
as  the  industry  permits,  a  faetón*  is  to  be  established  at  Caixas  for 
the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil. 

BANANA  CULTIVATION  PROSPECTS. 

One  of  the  most  promising  agricultural  productions  of  Brazil  is 
the  banana.  Nowhere  in  the  Republic  is  there  a  more  ideal  region 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  banana  than  the  rich  subtropical  territory 
of  the  Parana  River  and  its  navigable  tributaries.    Fluvial  coin- 
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munication  is  constantly  being  improved  between  Brazilian,  Para- 
guayan, Argentinian,  and  Uruguayan  ports,  and  markets  for  immense 
quantities  of  bananas  and  other  tropical  fruits  are  within  a  few 
days  journey  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer. 

EXPLOITATION  OF  CORK. 

The  annual  imports  of  cork  into  Brazil  approximates  $6,400,000, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  arc  largo  forests  of  cork  trees 
in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  and  other  parts  of  the  Republic  capable 
of  supplying  enough  material  for  home  consumption  and  leaving  a 
surplus  for  export. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  BANK  OF  ISSUE. 

The  President  of  Chile  has  promulgated  a  law  establishing  a  bank 
of  issue  (caja  de  emisión).  The  new  law  fixes  the  exchange  rate  of 
the  Clulean  paper  peso  at  12d.,  and  is  intended  to  maintain  at  a 
fixed  rate  the  gold  value  of  the  Chilean  paper  peso. 

SALE  OF  NITRATE  LANDS. 

The  sale  of  the  nitrate  lands  of  Pena  Grande,  Santa  Laura  de 
Wendil,  Nueva  Soledad,  and  Barrenechea  will  take  place  on  October 
15,  1912. 

NEW  SLAUGHTERHOUSE  AT  VALPARAISO. 

A  new  slaughterhouse,  under  the  name  "Sociedad  Nuevo  Mata- 
dero de  Valparaiso,"  has  been  established  in  the  city  of  Valparaiso. 
The  capital  of  the  company  is  400,000  pesos.  Under  its  charter  the 
company  may  engage  in  such  allied  industries  as  may  be  thought 
desirable  for  the  promotion  of  its  interests. 

WHARF  CONSTRUCTCONjAT  ANTOFAOASTA. 

The  Government  of  Cliile  has  authorized  Ilabaca  and  Edwards  and 
the  Nitrate  Agencies  Co.  to  construct  private  wharves  at  Antof agasta, 
Chile.  These  concessions  are  valid  for  five  years  and  require  the 
payment  of  an  annual  rental  for  the  privilege  of  using  the  wharves. 

VALDIVIA  DISTILLING  INDUSTRY. 

In  1911  the  four  distilleries  at  Valdivia,  Chile,  produced  1,086,090 
liters  of  alcohol  and  173,074  liters  of  denatured  alcohol. 
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SALMON  CULTURE. 

The  bureau  of  Pisciculture  of  the  Government  of  Cliile  is  stocking 
some  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Republic 
with  salmon. 

DEVELOPMENT  AT  CHI  LOE. 

The  Chiloe  Agricultural  Co.  has  been  organized  in  Valparaiso  to 
engage  in  agriculture,  stock  raising  and  industrial  enterprises  on  the 
island  of  Chiloe.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  1,000,000  pesos, 
and  the  term  of  the  charter  50  years. 

MINERAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  completion  of  the  Longitudinal  Railway  from  Santiago  to 
Iquique  promises  much  for  the  mining  interests  in  the  north  of  Chile. 
The  work  is  progressing  rapidly  and  should  be  completed  by  1914, 
when  a  large  section  of  rich  mineral  lands  will  be  provided  with  good 
transportation  facilities.  The  following  quotation,  taken  from  the 
South  Pacific  Mail,  of  Valparaiso,  gives  the  views  of  one  well  informed 
from  personal  observation  and  investigation  : 

Mr.  Arthur  Mac  Donald,  the  Canadian  engineer  connected  with  the  Northern  Lon- 
gitudinal Railway,  prior  to  his  recent  departure  for  Europe,  expressed  himself  most 
emphatically  on  the  great  possibilities  for  industrial  development  in  northern  Chile. 
In  his  opinion  the  copper  mines  which  abound  in  the  Province  of  Antofagasta  will 
necessitate  the  construction  of  at  least  one  smelting  establishment  in  Antofagasta, 
and  probably  two  later,  as  the  service  of  the  Longitudinal  Railway  will  insure  the 
carrying  of  ore  to  the  coast.  All  the  mine  owners  are  anxious  that  smelting  works 
be  established,  to  enable  them  to  sell  their  ore  at  prices  equal  to  what  they  would 
rec  eive  in  European  markets.  He  further  asserts  that  there  are  now  sufficient  nitrate 
grounds  to  warrant  the  working  of  10  more  large  oficinas. 

American  interests  x  are  now  examining  mining  properties  in  that 
section  of  the  country. 

CHILEAN  IRON  IN  SCOTLAND. 

In  1911  there  were  40,000  tons  of  Chilean  iron  ore  imported  into 
Scotland.  Chilean  iron  ore  contains  but  little  phosphorus,  and 
because  of  its  availability  for  smelting  purposes  brings  the  highest 
prices  of  any  iron  ore  offered  on  the  market. 

DISCOVERY  OF  RICH  SILVER  MINE  NEAR  COQUIMBO. 

Argentiferous  ores  assaying  1S8  ounces  of  silver  and  6  ounces  of 
gold  per  ton  have  been  discovered  in  the  Molle  Mountain  near 
Coquimbo  Ifr  a  Chilean  mining  engineer. 

PROPOSED  CHILEAN-EUROPEAN  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

The  Government  of  Chile  has  received  a  proposal  from  a  European 
syndicate  for  the  establishment  of  a  steamship  line,  having  the  same 
number  of  vessels  and  the  same  itinerary  as  the  Southern  Pacific 
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Steamship  Co.,  to  operate  between  the  ports  of  Chile  and  Europe. 
The  capital  of  the  company  is  not  to  be  less  than  £1,000,000  for  a 
fleet  of  12  vessels  of  9,000  tons  capacity  each  and  a  speed  of  at  least 
9  knots  per  hour.  The  Chilean  Government  has  been  requested  to 
guarantee  5  per  cent  interest  on  the  capital  invested. 

THAN  BANDEAN  RAILWAY. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Central  News  (Ltd.),  of  London,  there 
appeared  tho  following  statement  concerning  the  progress  of  con- 
struction on  the  Trans-Andean  Railroad  : 

Rails  have  met  through  the  Espino  tunnel,  on  the  Andean  section  of  the  longitu- 
dinal railway  of  Chile. 

This  tunnel  was  the  key  to  this  great  railway  undertaking  and  the  last  big  tunnel  of 
five  to  be  pierced.  The  railway  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  undertakings  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  It  has  70  kilometers  of  Raek-Abt  system  running  along  the  spurs  of 
the  Andes.  It  will  open  up  rich  copper  and  other  mineral  deposits,  and  also  the 
agricultural  valleys  which  it  will  traverse. 

Great  difficulties  have  had  to  be  overcome  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  work,  but  the 
contractors  are  well  ahead  of  contnet  time. 

RECEIPTS  OF  CHILEAN  RAILWAYS. 

The  receipts  of  the  Chilean  railways  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1912  were  S4, 156,766  gold,  and  the  disbursements  $3,387,219  gold, 
leaving  a  profit  of  $769,547  gold. 

EQUIPMENT  OF  STATE  RAILWAYS. 

A  recent  law  provides  for  the  expending  in  1912  of  9,213,568 
Chilean  gold  pesos  ($3,362,952  United  States  gold)  for  rolling  stock 
and  equipment  of  tho  State  railways  in  Chile.  Nearly  all  of  this  sum 
will  be  used  in  buying  locomotives  and  passenger  cars.  The  purchases 
are  to  be  made  through  competitive  bids. 

RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  plans  for  the  Chucumata  railway  have  been  approved  by  the 
Chilean  Government.  Large  quantities  of  nitrate  for  export  will  be 
shipped  to  Iquique  over  this  line. 

In  1911  there  were  1,657  miles  (2,672  kilometers)  of  railways  in 
operation  in  Chile.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  over  these 
lines  during  that  year  was  10,836,605,  and  the  number  of  tons  of 
freight  transported  4,489,205.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  Chilean 
railways  in  1911  were  $10,548,795  United  States  gold. 

The  Curico  to  Hualañé  railway  was  delivered  to  the  (ünilean  Gov- 
ernment on  March  20,  1911,  construction  having  been  completed 
before  tho  date  specified  in  the  contract. 

The  Antofagasta  to  Bolivia  railway  has  been  authorized  to  con- 
struct a  branch  Jinc  from  Uribe  station  to  kilometer  39.8  of  the 
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Boquete  branch;  also  to  build  a  branch  from  Antof agasta  to  kilometer 
48  of  tho  Mejillones  branch. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  to  build  an  electric  railway  from 
Villa  Alegre  station  to  the  town  of  the  same  name.  Construction 
work  is  to  be  completed  within  one  year. 


COLOMBIA 


TREATY  OF  AMITY  WITH  BOLIVIA. 

A  treaty  of  amity  between  Colombia  and  Bolivia  was  signed  in 
La  Paz,  Bolivia,  by  the  representatives  of  the  two  countries  on  March 
21,  1912,  in  the  presence  of  high  officials  of  the  Bolivian  Government 
and  a  number  of  distinguished  personages. 

APPROVAL  OF  POSTAL  CONVENTIONS. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  has  approved  the 
conventions  signed  in  Montevideo  by  the  South  American  Conti- 
nental Postal  Congress. 

BOGOTA'S  MUNICIPAL  LOAN. 

The  city  of  Bogota  has  negotiated  a  municipal  loan  in  London 
amounting  to  £362,250.  Of  this  amount  £160,000  will  be  used  for 
the  payment  of  the  municipal  street  railway  and  £60,000  on  account 
of  the  aqueduct. 

TAX  ON  TOBACCO. 

Tho  Government  of  the  Department  of  Atlántico,  of  which  Barran- 
quilla  is  the  capital,  has  placed  an  internal-revenue  tax  of  $0.01  per 
kilo  upon  the  consumption  of  tobacco  produced  and  consumed  in  that 
Department,  and  a  tax  of  $0.10  per  kilo  on  leaf  tobacco,  and  $0.20 
per  kilo  on  cigars  imported  for  domestic  consumption  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Atlántico  from  other  provinces. 

POPAYAN  FAIR. 

The  municipal  council  of  Popayan  has  decided  to  hold  two  annual 
fairs  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  tho  exchange  of  commercial 
products. 

CENSUS  DATA. 

A  recent  census  of  Bogota  gives  the  population  at  the  présent  time 
as  121,000  inhabitants,  as  compared  with  100,000  in  1905.  The 
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census  of  the  Department  of  Cauca  taken  in  1912  shows  a  population 
of  21 1 ,756  inhabitants,  made  up  as  follows: 


Pona van 

Cafoto... 
GuapL . . 


67,760 
19, 167 

20,  mi 


Santander. 
Bolivar... 
SUvia  


24,628 

47,767  * 
31,723 


The  Departments  of  Antioquia  and  Atlántico  have  740,928  and 
114,887  inhabitants,  respectively.  Medellin,  the  capital  of  the 
Department  of  Antioquia,  has  71,004  inhabitants,  and  BarranquUla, 
the  capital  of  the  Department  of  Atlántico,  has  48,907  inhabitants. 

TIMBER  CONCESSION. 

The  Government  of  Colombia  has  granted  a  concession  to  a  resi- 
dent of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  exploitation  of  timber  on  the  Govern- 
ment lands  of  the  Republic. 

PUERTO  VE  LILLO  SAXT  MINES. 

Considerable  quantities  of  salt  of  superior  quality  are  being  mined 
at  Puerto  Velillo  for  shipment  to  the  Departments  of  Cauca,  Valle, 
and  Narifio. 


The  treasury  department  of  the  Federal  Government  at  Bogota 
has  leased  the  Coello  salt  mines,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, on  condition  that  the  lessee  produce  from  these  mines  not  1< 
than  750,000  kilograms  of  salt  annually. 


CHILEAN  COMMERCIAL  COMPANY. 

A  Chilean  commercial  company  has  been  formed  to  promote  trade 
between  Chile  and  Colombia  and  to  increase  the  sugar  production  of 
the  Cauca  Valley.  Plans  are  being  perfected  to  hold  commercial 
expositions  at  Valparaiso,  Chile,  and  at  Cali,  Colombia,  to  exhibit 
each  other's  products. 

IMPROVED  TELEPHONE  SERVICE  AT  CARTAGENA. 

The  telephone  service  in  the  city  of  Cartagena  has  recently  been 
greatly  improved,  and  telephone  connection  has  been  made  with  the 
near-by  island  of  Manga.  All  of  the  principal  suburbs  of  Cartagena 
are  now  in  direct  telephonic  communication  with  the  city  proper. 

HATILLO  TO  ANTIOQUIA  AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE. 

An  automobile  service  has  been  established  between  Hatillo  Sta- 
tion on  the  Antioquia  Railroad  and  the  city  of  Antioquia. 
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IMPROVED  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  PORT  COLOMBIA  TO  NEW 

YORK. 

The  United  Fruit  Co.  has  established  a  weekly  steamship  service 
between  Puerto  Colombia  and  New  York.  The  steamers  which  go 
to  Santa  Marta  bound  for  New  York  also  stop  at  Puerto  Colombia. 
The  establishment  of  this  service  will  greatly  facilitate  shipping 
between  the  points  mentioned. 

DEEPENING  OF  TTJMACO  BAY. 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  has  been  given  permission  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  Colombia  to  make  soundings  in  the  port 
of  Tumaco  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  that  port  so  as  to  permit  the 
entry  of  the  largest  vessels  of  that  company.  The  deepening  of  the 
bay  will  greatly  stimulate  maritime  traffic  at  that  prosperous  and 
growing  port. 

QUINDIO  RIVER  ELECTRIC  PLANT. 

An  electric  light  and  power  plant  is  to  be  established  on  the 
Quindio  River  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  light  and  power  to  the 
towns  of  Armenia,  Calarca.  Circasia,  Montenegro,  and  other  towns 
and  villages  in  the  vicinity. 

FREDONIA  ELECTRIC-LIGHT  PLANT. 

The  municipal  council  of  Fredonia  in  the  Department  of  Antioquia 
has  been  authorized  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  $10.000  for  the  installation 
of  an  electric  light  and  power  plant. 

M  A  X  IZALES  AND  MARIQUITA  AERIAL  RAILWAY. 

An  aerial  railway,  approximately  70  kilometers  in  length,  is  being 
constructed  from  Manizales  to  Mariquita.  The  highest  point  on 
this  line  is  3,200  meters.  It  will  be  necessary  to  erect  about  5  towers 
per  kilometer,  from  which  to  suspend  the  cables.  Electric  current 
will  be  generated  from  the  Guali  River. 

CARTAGENA  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY. 

The  municipal  council  of  Cartagena  has  granted  a  concession  for 
the  establishment  of  an  electric  tramway  in  Cartagena  which  shall 
also  supply  that  city  with  electric  light  and  power.  The  concession 
runs  for  40  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  the  city  of  Carta- 
gena has  an  option  on  the  purchase  of  the  plant  at  SO  per  cent  of  its 
value  at  that  time.  The  concession  is  granted  on  condition  that  the 
concessionaire  negotiate  a  loan  of  i'XO.OOO  in  favor  of  the  municipality; 
failure  to  negotiate  this  loan  voids  the  concession. 

4643V  Hull.  1—12  14 
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RAILWAY  NOTES. 

On  July  20  of  the  present  year  the  inauguration  of  La  Cumbre 
station  at  kilometer  129  will  take  place.  A  town  will  be  built  at  this 
point  and  a  summer  resort  established.  The  location  chosen  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  spots  on  the  Cauca  Railway. 

The  Antioquia  Railway  has  recently  opened  to  public  traflie  S 
additional  kilometers  of  its  line  to  El  Hatillo. 

About  6,000  laborers  are  employed  by  the  Pacific  Railway  Co. 
on  the  section  of  railroad  between  Caldas  and  Cali.  It  is  stated  that 
in  September,  1012,  the  city  of  Cali  will  be  in  railway  communication 
with  Buena  Vista. 

The  Northern  Railway  is  to  be  extended  from  Nemocon  to  Chinquin- 
quiri. 


COSTA  RICA 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

On  May  1,  1912,  President  Ricardo  Jimenez  delivered  an  interesting 
message  to  the  Federal  Congress  of  Costa  Rica.  The  Executive 
discusses  the  finances  of  the  country  in  detail,  and  recommends  the 
establishment  of  a  mortgage  bank,  one  of  whose  objects  shall  be  to 
assist  agriculturists  of  small  means  in  developing  the  farming  indus- 
try of  the  country. 

In  referring  to  the  commerce  of  Costa  Rica  the  exports  for  1911 
are  given  as  19,191,808  colones  as  compared  with  18,009,385  colones 
in  1910,  and  the  imports  19,079,916  colones  as  compared  with 
16,084,277  colones  in  1910.  The  fiscal  revenues  of  the  Republic  in 
1911  were  9,734,115  colones,  as  compared  with  8,121,735  colones 
in  1909. 

As  to  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Government  on  account  of  the 
Pacific  Railway,  the  President  states  that  succeeding  administrations 
will  only  be  called  upon  for  expenses  of  maintenance  and  operation, 
as  the  railway  has  been  put  into  first-class  condition. 

President  Jimenez  recommends  the  repair  and  extension  of  public 
roads  in  order  to  expedite  travel  and  to  afford  easy  and  cheap  facilities 
for  transporting  the  products  of  the  country. 

During  the  year  1911  public  buildings  to  the  number  of  75  were 
reconstructed  or  repaired  at  a  cost  of  243,960  colones,  not  including 
the  customhouse  at  Limon,  wliich  will  soon  be  completed  at  a  cost  of 
273,265  colones. 
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The  Executive  has  encouraged  public  instruction  during  his  admin- 
istration, the  expenditures  for  that  department  in  1911  aggregating 
1,110,331  colones. 

CONVENTION  WITH  UNITED  STATES  CONCERNING  NATURALIZED 

CITIZENS. 

The  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  convention  made  between 
the  United  States  and  Costa  Rica  concerning  the  status  of  naturalized 
citizens  who  again  take  up  their  residence  in  the  country  of  origin, 
was  signed  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  on  June  10,  1912,  by  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  two  countries. 

SUPREME  COURT. 

A  decree  of  May  6,  1912,  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  May  8, 
designates  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Costa  Rica  for  the  four 
years  beginning  May  8,  1912.  The  presiding  judges  of  the  different 
courts  are  as  follows:  Cassation  court,  Lie.  Pedro  Perez  Zeledon, 
first  court  of  appeals,  Lie.  Luis  Davila,  and  second  court  of  appeals, 
Lie.  Amadeo  Johanning. 

NEW  CONSULATES  IN  MEXICO. 

Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  established  consulates  at  Tampico, 
Merida,  and  Vera  Cruz  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  has  appointed 
ad  honorem  consuls  at  each  of  the  places  mentioned. 

MUNICIPAL  LOAN. 

The  municipal  council  of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  has  authorized  the 
governor  of  the  Province  to  make  an  ad-referendum  contract  with 
the  banks  of  the  Republic  for  a  loan  of  2,000,000  colones  at  par, 
payable  in  30  years,  and  bearing  8  per  cent  interest  annually.  Should 
the  Costa  Rican  banks  not  be  disposed  to  make  the  loan  on  these 
terms,  the  governor  is  authorized  to  negotiate  the  same  abroad. 

NICOYA  MUNICIPAL  LOAN. 

The  municipal  council  of  Nicoya  has  been  authorized  to  borrow 
5,000  colones  for  public  improvements  in  the  canton. 

NEW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDING  AT  TRES  RIOS. 

A  new  municipal  building  is  to  be  constructed  at  Tres  Rios,  Costa 
Rica,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  prepared  by  the  department  of 
public  works.    The  estimated  cost  of  the  edifice  is  20,000  colones. 

SHOE  FACTORY. 

A  shoe  factory  under  the  name  of  "Fabrica  Nacional  de  Calzado" 
(National  Shoe  Factory),  with  a  capital  of  50,000  colones,  has  been 
established  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 
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WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  has  been  authorized 
to  invest  up  to  10,000  colones  in  supplying  potable  water,  by  means 
of  windmills,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Rosa.  Iluacas,  Portcgolpe, 
Tompate,  and  other  towns  and  villages.  The  Chief  Executive  has 
also  been  authorized,  after  proper  geologic  investigations  of  the 
water  zones  of  the  Republic  have  been  made,  to  expend  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  25,000  colones  for  machinery  and  tools  necessary  for 
commencement  of  work  on  artesian  wells. 

NEW  COPPER,  GOLD,  AND  IRON  MINES. 

Four  new  copper  mines  in  the  Mora  Canton,  Costa  Riea,  have 
reeently  been  discovered  and  denounced.  A  gold  mine  has  been 
discovered  in  Puriscal,  and  four  new  gold  placers  have  been  denounced 
in  Golfo  Dulce. 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE. 

An  executive  decree  of  March  29,  1912,  provides  for  railway  acci- 
dent insuranee  in  Costa  Rica.  The  full  text  of  the  decree,  consisting: 
of  10  articles,  is  contained  in  the  official  newspaper  of  San  Jose  of 
May  11,  1912. 


BUDGET  FOR  1912-13. 


The  general  budget  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  for  the  fiscal  year 
1912-13  estimates  the  receipts  as  $37,940,200,  and  the  expenditures 
as  $33,974,147.02,  or  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of 
$3,966,052.9K.    The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  expendi- 


tures in  detail: 

Receipt*. 

Customs  revenue*   $26, 434.  000.  00 

Consular  fees   500.  000.  00 

(  >ther  revenue.-   11,  006,  200.  00 


Total   37. 1M0,  200.  00 


Expenditure*. 

Interest  and  amortizations  of  tlx-  $35,000,000  loan   $2,  (Wi8.  (JOO.  00 

Expenses  for  the  collection  of  special  taxes   419  782.  00 

Interest  on  the  foreign  debt,  issue  of  81(5.500,000   712.  500. 00 

Interest  ano!  amortization  of  the  domestic  deht   (JOO,  000.  00 

Législative  department   851,  220.  00 

Judicial  department   1.  811$.  580.  00 
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President  's  office   $14!),  :V20.  (H) 

Department  of  state   717,  ;{24.  00 

Department  of  justice   221,  040. 00 

Department  of  home  government   10, 1 1 7.  394.  0O 

Department  of  finance   2,  909,  722.  00 

Department  of  public  instruction   4,  782.  653.  00 

Department  of  public  works  ,   3.  704,  025.  00 

Department  of  sanitation  and  chanty   3,  784, 987.  02 

Department  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  labor   488,  400. 00 

Total   33,974,147.02 


NEW  NATIONAL  PALACE. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  national  palace  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
was  laid  in  Havana  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  May  20,  15*12. 
The  General  Contracting  Co.  is  in  charge  of  the  construction,  which 
will  cost  about  1,000,000  pesos.  The  building  will  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  1014. 

IMMIGRATION  IN  1011. 

The  number  of  immigrants  entering  the  Republic  of  Cuba  in  1011 
was  3K,0õ3,  of  which  31,05.5  were  males  and  6,908  females.  The 
Spanish  immigrants  numbered  32,104,  the  North  American  1,369, 
and  the  English  032. 

SUBSIDY  TO  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  subsidy  granted  to  the  Provinces  by  (ho  Federal  Government, 
and  which  was  to  expire  on  June  30  last,  has  boon  continued.  I'mler 
the  new  arrangement  an  annual  •reduction  in  the  subsidy  of  20  per 
cent  will  be  made  beginning  with  1913,  the  subsidy  to  cense  entirely 
on  July  1 ,  1017. 

DENTAL  CONGRESS  AT  HAVANA. 

The  Dental  Society  of  Havana  has  arranged  for  the  holding  of  the 
hist  Cuban  odontologie  congress  in  the  city  of  Havana  from  Octo- 
ber 10  to  14.  1912.  The  congress  will  be  divided  into  six  sections, 
covering  all  branches  of  dentistry  and  dental  surgery.  Papers  on 
dental  subjects,  as  well  as  apparatus,  instruments,  models,  and  other 
objects  and  appliances  which  it  is  desired  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  congress,  must  bo  in  the  hands  of  the  organizing  commit  tee,  or  the 
president  of  the  congress,  before  October  1,  1012.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  ollicers  of  the  congress:  Organizing  and  propaganda  com- 
mittee, Dr.  Marcelino  A.  Weiss,  Havana;  Dr.  Manuel  Diaz,  Havana; 
Dr.  Leandro  J.  Cañizares,  Havana.  Board  of  directors.  Dr.  Podro 
'Calvo,  honorary  chairman,  Havana;  Dr.  Cirilio  Yarini,  chairman. 
Havana;  Dr.  Leandro  J.  Cañizares,  general  secretary,  Havana;  Dr. 
Jose  Roig.  treasurer,  Havana. 
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PROSPEROUS  CONDITION  OF  CUBAN  BANKS. 

The  Territorial  Bank  of  Cuba  has  declared  a  2  per  cent  dividend  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1912. 

Within  the  last  year  and  a  half  the  Spanish  Bank  of  the  Island  of 
Cuba  has  established  IS  branches  in  the  principal  commercial  towns 
of  the  Republic  outside  of  the  Federal- capital  and  four  branches  in 
the  city  of  Havana. 

MANATI  SUGAR  CO. 

The  Manati  Sugar  Co.,  a  corporation  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000, 
is  to  erect  a  sugar  mill  at  Manati.  The  mill  is  to  be  erected  on  the 
Dumañuecas  property,  and  is  to  be  known  as  the  Dumañuecas  mill. 

COTTON  GROWING  IN  CUBA. 

Experiments  made  in  Cuba  in  the  growing  of  cotton  show  that  by 
planting  in  Soptember  of  each  year,  immediately  after  the  rainy 
season,  tho  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  are  avoided.  The  best  sea- 
island  cotton  can  bo  grown  in  Cuba,  and  a  promising  future  is  pre- 
dicted for  this  industry. 

PROPOSED  NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

* 

A  plan  is  under  consideration  for  the  establishment  of  a  now  steam- 
ship line  between  Boca  Grande,  Florida,  and  Havana,  Cuba,  and  tho 
Isle  of  Pines. 

NEW  EXPRESS  COMPANY. 

• 

The  Porto  Rican  Express  Co.  has  opened  a  branch  oflioo  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  and  will  engage  in  tho  express  business  between  that  point  and 
Now  York.  This  company  is  now  doing  a  largo  business  between 
Porto  Rico  and  New  York. 

CARDENAS  DOCK. 

Tho  Cuban  Government  has  authorized  the  construction  of  a 
wharf  at  Cardenas.  Tho  work  must  bo  commenced  within  six  months 
and  completed  within  a  year  thereafter. 

MALECON  EXTENSION  AND  WHARF  IMPROVEMENTS. 

A  law  has  been  promulgated  by  the  President  of  Cuba  providing 
for  the  expenditure  of  $1,000,000  in  the  extension  of  the  Malecón,  or 
famous  driveway  along  the  sea  at  Havana. 

The  new  concrete  and  steel  wharves  at  Havana,  constructed  by 
the  Havana  Terminal  Co.  for  the  Cuban  Government,  have  been 
formally  delivered  and  vessels  now  dock  regularly  at  these  wharves. 
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PAULA  WHARF  CONCESSION. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  by  the  Cuban  Government,  under 
the  terms  of  which  the  Paula  piers  at  Havana,  Cuba,  are  now  under 
the  control  of  Leopoldo  Autran  for  a  period  of  30  years.  In  handling 
Government  freight  during  the  life  of  the  concession  a  charge  of 
2  A  per  cent  less  than  that  required  of  other  parties  will  be  made. 
The  concessionaire  is  granted  the  right  to  transfer  the  concession  to 
thinf  parties. 

JTJCARO  TO  SAN  FERNANDO  RAILWAY. 

The  Jucaro  to  San  Fernando  Railway  has  been  leased  to  the 
Southern  Railways  Co.  for  a  period  of  10  years.  A  number  of 
improvements  are  to  be  made  by  the  lessees. 

NUE  VIT  A  S  TO  CAEB  ARIEN  RAILROAD. 

A  subsidy  bill  of  S 1, S00, 000  has  been  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. for  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  from  Xuevitas,  Provine*  of  Camaguey,  to  Caibarien,  in  the 
Province  of  Santa  Clara.  This  railroad  will  be  360  kilometers  long 
and  will  tap  the  celebrated  Jatibonico  Valley,  one  of  the  richest 
sugar  cane  and  pasturage  zones  of  the  Republic. 

Jdomíníg^ 

Sfe  „ 

RATIFICATION  OF  CONVENTIONS. 

The  pecuniary  claims,  patent,  copyright,  and  trade-mark  con- 
ventions adopted  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910  by  the  Fourth  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  States  were  ratified  by  the  Dominican 
Republic  on  April  IS,  1012. 

TECHNICAL  BUREAU  ORGANIZED. 

The  department  of  fomento  and  communications  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  has  organized  a  technical  bureau  under  the  direction  of  a 
chief  engineer.  Among  the  duties  of  this  bureau  will  be  the  inspec- 
tion of  public  and  private  roads  for  the  information  of  the  depart- 
ment of  fomento. 

LA  VEGA  COURT  OF  APPEALS. 

A  court  of  appeals,  with  five  judges  and  an  attorney  general,  has 
been  established  in  the  Dominican  Republic  with  headquarters  at 
Concepción  de  la  Vega.  The  court  became  operative  on  July  1,  1912, 
and  has  jurisdiction  over  the  judicial- district  of  La  Vega,  San 
Francisco  de  Macoris,  and  Samana. 
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EXPOSITION  OF  DOMINICAN  PRODUCTS  IN  CONSULATES. 

The  department  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
to  arrange  for  exhibits  of  Dominican  products  in  its  foreign  consulate 
offices.  This  step  is  taken  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  its  foreign  trade. 

PROPOSED  MUNICIPAL  LOAN. 

A  proposal  has  been  made  to  the  council  of  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo  for  negotiating  a  loan  of  $'200,000,  to  be  used  for  such 
municipal  public  works  in  the  Federal  capital  as  are  most  imperative. 
The  proposed  plan  has  been  referred  for  consideration  to  the  finance 
committee  of  the  treasury  department  of  the  Federal  Government. 

IMMIGRATION  LAW. 

The  new  immigrât  ion  law  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  promulgated 
by  President  Eladio  Victoria,  was  published  in  full  in  the  Official 
Gazette  of  Santo  Domingo  of  May  11.  1012. 

The  Government  is  to  establish,  as  soon  as  Congress  votes  an  appro- 
priation for  that  purpose,  emigration  agencies  in  Europe,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Antilles.  Immigrants  who  come  under  contract  of  a 
Government  immigration  agent  may  be  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  eight  days  after  arrival  and  be  conducted  to  their  place  of 
destination  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Such  immigrants  are  also 
to  be  furnished  with  seed  for  the  sowing  of  their  first  crops.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  may.  if  lie  deems  it  advisable,  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  agricultural  immigrants  at  the  cost  of  the  State 
for  a  period  of  four  months. 

POPULATION  STATISTICS. 

The  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Dominican  Republic  gives  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  as  675. 000.  The  population  by  Provinces  is  as 
follows: 
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MONTE  CHRISTI  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. 

The  "Voz  del  Pueblo"  of  Monte  Cristi  recommends  the  establish- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  of  a  school  of  arts  and  crafts  in 
that  city,  situated  in  one  of  the  richest  Provinces  of  the  Dominican 
Republic. 
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OPENING  OF  ROMANA  TO  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

The  President  of  the  Republie,  acting  under  a  decree  of  June  15, 
1006,  has  opened  Port  Romana,  in  the  Province  of  Seybo,  to  foreign 
commerce.  This  port  has  a  trade  amounting  to  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  annually. 

THE  CENTRAL  ROMANA  AGRICULTURAL  CO. 

The  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  authorized  the 
Central  Romana  Co.,  a  Connecticut  corporation  with  a  capital  of 
$450,000,  to  engage  in  tropical  agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  com- 
mercial operations  in  the  commune  of  La  Romana,  Province  of 
Seybo,  under  the  franchise  law  of  June  26,  1011.  The  company  pro- 
poses to  raise  sugar  cane,  stock,  and  other  products  on  a  large  scale. 
The  headquarters  of  La  Romana  Co.  in  the  United  States  is  at  Green- 
wich, Conn. 

SILK- WORM  CULTURE. 

The  department  of  agriculture  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
2,000  mulberry  trees  with  which  to  begin  the  culture  of  silk  worms 
in  the  Republic.  Conditions  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  are  favorable 
for  such  an  industry. 

OZAMA  WHARF  CONTRACT. 

The  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  contracted  for 
the  construction  of  a  wharf  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ozama  Kiver. 
This  wharf  will  be,  approximately.  1,360  feet  long  and  :?()  feet  wide. 
The  contract  also  provides  for  the  building  of  a  malecón  (roadway  or 
approach)  about  420  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide.  Both  of  these  construc- 
tions are  to  be  completed  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  1913. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  $1 56.606.6S. 

THE  NARANJOS  LANDS. 

The  lands  known  as  "Los  Naranjos,"  situated  in  the  commune  of 
Bani,  will  become  an  agricultural  zone  within  one  year  from  April 
16,  1012.  The  lands  in  question  are  especially  adapted  to  agriculture 
and  stock  raising. 

J  AINA  RIVER  BRIDGE. 

A  bridge  300  feet  in  length  Is  being  constructed  over  the  Jaina 
River  in  the  Province  of  Santo  Domingo,  the  work  to  be  completed 
within  seven  months.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  construction  is 
$68.130. 

THE  SANTO  DOMINGO  ELECTRIC  CO. 

An  electric  light  and  power  company  has  been  formed  in  Santo 
Domingo,  capital  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  under  the  name  of 
"Electra  Dominicana,"  with  a  capital  of  $160,000. 
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A  recent  executive  decree  provides  for  the  establishment  of  postal 
customs  jurors  in  the  cities  of  Guayaquil  and  Quito  to  settle  such 
disputes  as  may  arise  in  the  liquidation  of  duties  on  goods  imported 
into  the  country  by  parcels  post.  Similar  juries  are  to  be  appointed 
in  other  cities  of  the  Republic. 

PROPOSED  CUSTOMHOUSE  AT  QUITO. 

The  Congress  of  Ecuador  has  been  petitioned  by  the  merchants  of 
the  Federal  capital  to  establish  a  customhouse  at  Quito. 

MAPS  OF  ECUADOR. 

The  bureau  of  public  works  of  the  Federal  Government  in  Quito 
has  highly  recommended  two  maps  which  are  now  being  prepared 
in  the  school  of  fine  arts  of  the  national  capital.  One  of  these  maps 
is  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  showing  the  railway  systems  of  the 
country,  including  projected  as  well  as  constructed  lines,  and  the 
other  is  a  map  of  the  route  followed  by  Engineer  Federico  Paez  in  his 
journey  of  investigation  into  the  great  eastern  region  of  Ecuador. 

SANITATION  OF  GUAYAQUIL. 

The  Commercial  and  Agricultural  Bank  of  Guayaquil  has  agreed  to 
loan  the  Federal  Government  3,000  sucres  weekly,  which  sum,  added 
to  the  6,000  sucres  monthly  produced  by  the  sanitary  station  of  that 
city,  makes  a  fund  of  18,000  sucres  ($8,706)  monthly  available  for 
the  sanitation  of  Guayaquil. 

QUITO'S  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Quito  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  1912:  Dr.  Modesto  A.  Peñaherrera,  presi- 
dent; Carlos  C.  Espinosa,  vice  president;  and  Julio  E.  Rueda,  secre- 
tary. 

GYMNASTIC  APPLIANCES  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  municipal  schools  of  Guayaquil  have  recently  obtained  from 
New  York  a  supply  of  gymnastic  apparatus  and  appliances  to  be  used 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 

ELECTROTHERAPEUTICS  AT  CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY. 

A  plan  is  under  consideration  at  the  Central  University,  Quito, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  course  in  electrotherapeutics  in  the  medical 
department  of  that  institution. 
214 
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SANTA  ELENA  PETROLEUM  DEPOSITS. 


The  petroleum  deposits  at  Santa  Elena  in  Ecuador  are  reported 
to  contain  a  quantity  of  excellent  oil  which  can  be  easily  mined  and 
transported  to  the  industrial  centers  of  the  Republic  at  a  slight  cost- 
The  oil  fields  lie  directly  on  the  Ecuadorean  coast,  and  Santa  Elena 
is  a  regular  port  of  call  for  coastwise  steamers  plying  between  Quaya- 
qud,  Colombian,  and  Panaman  ports.  Foreign  capital  is  interested 
in  the  development  of  these  oil  fields. 


The  city  of  Riobamba  has  extended  the  Paez-Orozco  contract  for 
furnishing  that  municipality  with  a  supply  of  potable  water  uutil 
March,  1913. 

The  city  of  Riobamba  has  recently  made  an  additional  loan  of  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  200,000  sucres  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
waterworks.  The  money  obtained  under  the  new  loan  bears  interest 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  per  annum. 


The  wharf  at  Guayaquil,  which  was  constructed  by  the  National 
Commercial  Co.,  has  been  delivered  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  completion  of  this  wharf  and  its  opening  to  public  traffic  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  handling  of  freight  and  passengers. 


Work  on  the  Bahia  de  Caraquez  to  Quito  railway  is  progressing 
rapidly.  In  April  the  preliminary  work  had  leached  kilometer  115 
from  Bahia  on  the  section  from  Calceta  to  Balzar. 


The  general  budget  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1912,  and  ending  June  30,  1913,  is  43,020,332.94 
pesos  distributed  as  follows: 


RIOBAMBA  POTABLE  WATER  SUPPLY. 


GOVERNMENT  WHARF  AT  GUAYAQUIL. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  BAHIA  RAILWAY. 


BUDGET  1912-13. 


Interior  and  justice  

Foreign  relations  

Treasury  

Public  credit  

Fomento  (promotion)  

War  

Public  instruction  

Miscellaneous  (clases  pasivas) 


4,  724,169.96 
2,  408, 238.  90 
2.  374,  922.  00 
22, 000, 000.  00 
2, 535, 605.  76 
5, 267,  268. 16 
3, 199, 035.  00 
511,093.  16 


Total 


43,  020,  332.  94 
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AVIATION  SCHOOL. 

The  department  of  fomento  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  has 
authorized  Luis  E.  Ferro  to  establish  an  aviation  school  in  Guate- 
mala City.  The  school  is  to  be  equal  to  the  best  aviation  schools  of 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  its  operation  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

RATIFICATION  OF  CONVENTIONS. 

The  Guatemalan  Congress  has  ratified  the  following  important 
conventions  signed  ad  referendum  by  the  delegates  of  Guatemala  at 
various  international  congresses: 

1.  The  7  conventions,  signed  at  Managua,  January,  1912,  by  the 
Guatemalan  delegates  to  the  Fourth  Central  American  Conference. 

2.  The  convention,  signed  in  Home  by  the  delegate  of  Guatemala, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  international  agricultural 
institute. 

3.  The  5  conventions,  signed  by  the  delegates  of  Guatemala  to 
the  Fourth  International  Pan  American  Conference  at  Buenos  Aires 
in  1910. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  HYGIENIC  AND  DEMOGRAPHIC  CONGRESS. 

The  Government  of  Guatemala  has  accepted  the  invitation 
extended  to  it  to  participate  in  tin*  Fifteenth  International  Congress 
of  Hygiene  and  Demography  to  be  held  in  Washington  from  Sep- 
tember 23  to  28.  1912,  and  has  appointed  Señor  Don  Joaquin  Men- 
dez, minister  of  Guatemala  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
as  its  delegate  to  that  Congress. 

REALTY  STATISTICAL  DATA. 

An  interesting  report  of  the  secretan'  of  interior  and  justice  of  the 
Government  of  Guatemala  shows  that  in  1911  property  to  the  value 
of  14,187,030  pesos  was  sold  in  the  departments  of  Guatemala,  Que- 
zaltenango,  Alta  Verapaz,  San  Marcos,  Jalapa,  and  Zocapa.  The 
mortgages  issued  on  property  in  said  departments,  during  the  same 
period,  amounted  to  58,947,377  pesos,  and  the  mortgages  canceled 
to  34,107,001  pesos. 

During  1911  the  land  bureau  received  petitions  for  the  adjudica- 
tion of  3,997  caballerías  of  public  lands,  said  bureau  issuing  during 
that  period  315  titles  and  adjudicating  1,797  caballerías. 

BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS  IN  1011. 

In  1911  there  were  71,895  births  in  the  Republic  of  Guatemala 
and  35,234  deaths.  The  natural  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
country  during  the  year  in  question  was  30,061. 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  1011. 

In  1911  there  were  151  more  publie  primary  schools  ami  1,685 
.  more  pupils  in  Guatemala  than  in  1910.  During  the  former  year 
4  kindergarten  schools  were  established  in  the  Federal  eapital. 

The  secondary  and  normal  schools  of  the  Republic  had  1,657 
pupils  in  1911.  The  following  speeial  schools  had  290  pupils  during 
that  year:  The  national  school  of  commerce,  the  conservatory  of 
music,  school  of  fine  arts,  school  of  feminine  arts  and  crafts,  drawing 
and  painting  academy,  the  school  for  working  women  of  Guatemala 
City,  and  the  school  of  commerce  of  Quezal  ten  ango.  During  the 
year  referred  to  the  medical  school  had  72  pupils,  the  school  of 
pharmacy  18,  the  school  of  dentistry  2,  and  the  school  of  mid  wifely* 
6.    The  law  school  had  53  pupils  in  1911. 

In  1911  a  school  of  agriculture  was  established  in  Guatemala  City 
under  thedrcction  of  a  Chilean  expert,  who  gave  practical  instruc- 
tion to  a  considerable  number  of  persons  interested  in  the  subject  of 
bees  and  beekeeping. 


REVOCATION  OF  RATE  OF  EXCHANGE. 

A  recent  executive  decree  revokes  the  decree  of  March  29,  1911, 
which  lixed  the  rate  of  exchange  at  400  per  cent  for  the  liquidation 
of  paper  money  and  nickel  coin. 

MODIFICATION  OF  BAGGAGE  LAW. 

An  order  of  the  treasury  department  of  Haiti,  published  in  the 
official  newspaper  of  the  Republic  of  June  5  last,  modifies  article  635 
of  the  customs  code  concerning  the  payment  of  duties  on  baggage, 
and  enumerates  the  officials  and  persons  who  are  exempt  from  the 
operations  of  the  law. 

NEW  BRIDGE  AT  PORT  AU  PRINCE. 

The  department  of  public  works  has  ordered  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  in  the  Federal  capital  between  Turquean  and  Bois-Yerna  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  Maurepas  Street. 

INAUGURATION  OF  NEW  MARKET. 

On  June  13  last  the  new  public  market  ait  Post  Marchand,  Port  au 
Prince,  was  dedicated  in  the  presence  of  the  secretary  of  public 
works,  tin*  members  of  the  municipal  council  of  the  Federal  capital, 
and  many  otl^er  distinguished  personages. 
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NEW  MILITARY  HOSPITAL. 

The  old  military  hospital  at  Port  au  Prince  is  soon  to  be  torn 
down,  and  a  new  modern  structure  erected  in  its  stead.    The  new  * 
building  will  be  provided  with  the  latest  devices  in  hospital  sanitation 
and  equipment. 

REGULATION  CONCERNING  SCHOOLS. 

A  resolution  has  been  promulgated  in  Haiti  providing  that  no 
person  shall  open  a  school  or  teach  in  the  Republic  without  previous 
authorization  by  the  proper  officials,  or  by  the  dean  of  the  University 
of  Haiti. 

OPENING  OP  NEW  SCHOOLS. 

On  April  16,  1912,  a  school  for  girls  was  inaugurated  in  the  Federal 
capital,  and  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month  a  German  school  was 
opened  on  Bois- Verna  Avenue  in  Port  au  Prince. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  APICULTURE. 

The  Government  of  Haiti,  through  its  department  of  agriculture, 
has  recently  taken  steps  looking  to  the  encouragement  of  bee  culture 
in  the  Republic,  and  to  this  end  detailed  printed  instructions  have 
been  sent  to  the  prefects  of  the  different  political  divisions  of  the 
country  setting  forth  the  manner  in  which  those  functionaries  may 
aid  in  promoting  apiculture  throughout  the  country,  and  calling 
special  attention  to  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  destruction  of 
nectar-producing  trees. 

PROPOSED  AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS. 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  development  of  agriculture  in 
the  Republic,  the  Government  of  Haiti  proposes  to  hold  agricultural 
fairs  in  different  parts  of  the  Republic  and  to  cooperate  in  the  agri- 
cultural celebration,  which  takes  place  on  May  1  of  each  year,  by 
offering  premiums  to  agriculturists  and  artisans.  The  earnest  desire 
of  the  Government  of  Haiti  with  reference  to  these  fairs  is  that  each 
of  them  should  represent  a  distinct  advancement  in  agricultural 
progress,  and  render  to  the  country  something  that  may  be  of  true 
worth  to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  interests. 

PORT  AU  PRINCE  SANITARY  MEASURES. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  municipal  council  of  Port  au  Prince,  the 
physicians  of  that  city  attended  a  conference,  held  on  May  12  last, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  such  sanitary  measures  considered 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  betterment  of  the  public  health 
in  the  Federal  capital. 


FREE  ENTRY  OF  AERATED  WATER  MACHINERY. 


A  recent  executive  decree  permits  the  free  entry  of  aerated  water 
machinery  and  apparatus  for  a  period  of  five  years  necessary  for  the 
equipment  and  manufacturo  of  gaseous  water  in  tho  factories  at 
Choluteca,  Nacaome,  Juticalpa,  Danli,  and  San  Juancito,  Republic  of 
Honduras. 

MODIFICATION  OF  STAMP  LAW. 

Contracts,  invoices,  receipts,  petitions,  and  judicial  acts  involving 
sums  exceeding  10  and  not  over  30  pesos  shall  be  written  on  paper  of 
the  third  class.  Transactions  of  from  30  to  5,000  pesos  will  require 
stamps  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Value  of 


From  30  to  100  pesos   0.  50 

From  100  to  1,000  pesos   1. 00 

From  1.000  to  2,000  pesos   2. 00 

From  2.000  to  3,000  pesos   3.  00 

From  3,000  to  4,000  pesos   4.  00 

From  4,000  to  5,000  pesos   5.  00 


In  excess  of  5,000  pesos  stamps  must  be  added  at  the  rate  of  5  centavos  for  each  100 
pesos  or  fraction  thereof. 

ARBOR  DAY. 

The  President  of  Honduras  has  designated  Ma}-  3  of  each  year  for 
the  celebration  of  arbor  day  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  Republic. 
The  celebration  for  1912,  however,  took  place  on  May  15. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  BANKS. 

The  Government  of  Honduras  has  approved  a  contract  for  the 
establishment  of  a  bank  at  La  Ceiba,  and  the  National  Assembly  has 
approved  another  contract  for  establishing  a  bank  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Republic. 

RECEIPT  AND  DISPATCH  OF  HONDURAN  VESSELS  ABROAD. 

Honduran  consuls  are  authorized  to  charge  for  the  receipt  and 
dispatch  of  Honduran  vessels  in  foreign  ports  10  pesos  ($4)  each. 

FOREIGN  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Congress  of  Honduras  has  passed  a  law  granting  a  certain 
number  of  scholarships  to  Honduran  students  studying  the  following 
subjects  abroad:  Agriculture,  civil  and  mining  engineering,  veteri- 
nary science,  mechanics,  diplomacy,  military  science,  medicine, 
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pharmacy,  law,  and  industrial  arts  and  crafts.  Ilonduran  students 
having  scholarships  in  foreign  countries  are  under  the  supervision  of 
Honduran  consuls. 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY. 

In  1911  the  National  Library  of  Honduras  at  Tegucigalpa  had 
6,917  volumes.  During  that  year  it  acquired  by  purchase,  subscrip- 
tion, exchange,  and  gifts  1,519  copies  of  books,  pamphlets,  reviews, 
and  newspapers, 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  shows  that 
in  1911  there  were  710  public  primary  schools  with  29,525  pupils  and 
an  average  attendance  of  20.804. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  these  schools  in  1911  was  888.  During 
that  year  there  were  'A  normal  schools  in  session,  5  schools  of  secondary 
instruction  or  high  schools,  a  school  of  commerce,  a  Central  University 
with  courses  in  law  and  political  science,  medicine,  surgery,  pharmacy, 
and  engineering.  There  is  also  a  school  of  music  in  Tegucigalpa  and 
a  technical  practical  school  for  girls.  The  primary  schools  are  clas- 
sified into  urban  and  rural  and  are  divided  into  five  grades. 

In  1911  the  Government  of  Honduras  expended  223,054  pesos  for 
educational  purposes.  82,514  pesos  of  which  were  for  primary  schools 
and  78,688  pesos  for  normal  schools. 

CANTARRANAS  SUGAR  FACTORY. 

A  modernly  equipped  sugar  factory  has  been  established  at  the 
town  of  Cantarranas  Honduras,  at  a  cost  of  100.000  pesos  ($40  000). 
The  annual  cost  of  the  operation  of  the  plant  is  about  25  000  pesos 
($10  000).  The  capacity  of  the  sugar  faetón'  is  20  quintals  of  sugar 
per  day. 

AUTOMOBILE    SERVICE   BETWEEN   TEGUCIGALPA   AND  SAN 

LORENZO. 

The  public  highway  which  runs  from  the  capital  of  Honduras  to 
San  Lorenzo  is  being  reconstructed  and  put  into  suitable  condition 
for  automobile  traffic.  A  rapid  passenger  and  freight  automobile 
service  is  to  be  maintained  between  the  two  places. 


SPEYER  LOAN. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  has  negotiated  a  loan  with  Speyer  & 
Co.  for  $10  000  000,  receiving  net  for  each  $1  000  treasury  certificates 
or  bonds  issued  to  them,  the  sum  of  $980.    The  treasury  certificates 
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covered  by  the  loan  are  dated  June  10,  1911,  and  become  due  June 
10.  1913. 

POSTAL  COLLECTION  OFFICE. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  has  established  in  the  postal  service  a 
postal  collection  office  for  the  collection  of  negotiable  instruments, 
where  such  collections  can  be  made  through  the  department  of  posts 
without  expense.  In  making  collections  by  post  no  partial  payments 
will  be  received. 

COMMERCE  IN  MATCHES  CONTAINING  WHITE  PHOSPHORUS. 

The  Mexican  Congress  has  passed  a  law  prohibiting  in  the  Federal 
District  and  Territories  the  importation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of 
matches  containing  white  phosphorus.  A  heavy  penalty  is  pro- 
vided for  infringers  of  the  law. 

JALISCO  AGRICULTOR  AL  STATION. 

The  department  of  fomento  has  granted  an  annual  subsidy  of 
10,000  pesos  to  the  Jalisco  agricultural  experiment  station,  to  be 
established  at  Romero  Hubio  Park,  State  of  Jalisco.  The  station 
will  have  an  area  of  58  hectares.  All  of  the  subsidy  is  to  be  used  in 
the  purchase  of  agricultural  machinery,  seeds,  plants,  etc. 

NEW  LIGHTHOUSE  FOR  SALINA  CRUZ. 

A  new  lighthouse,  similar  to  the  one  at  Puerto  Mexico,  is  to  be 
constructed  at  Salina  Cruz.  The  light  employed  will  be  a  petroleum 
vapor  light  with  a  radius  of  65  miles. 

ENSENADA  TO  SAN  DIEGO  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  has  contracted  with  the  Pacific  Naviga- 
tion Co.  for  the  establishment  of  a  steamship  line  between  Ensenada, 
Mexico,  and  San  Diego,  Cal.  Six  round-trip  voyages  are  to  be  made 
monthly  between  the  points  mentioned.  The  contract  is  for  three 
years. 

RIVER  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  Tramway  &  Transportation  Co.  of  Tabasco  has  contracted  with 
the  Mexican  Government  to  establish  regular  river  transportation 
service  between  San  Juan  Bautista  and  Huimanguillo,  touching  at 
Paso  del  Carrizal,  Paso  Fructuoso,  and  Nueva  Zelandia.  At  least 
six  round  trips  must  be  made  monthly.  A  subvention  of  75  pesos 
per  round  trip  is  granted  by  the  Government  to  the  company. 

PETROLEUM  CONCESSIONS. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  authorized  the  exploitation  of  pe- 
troleum and  gas  deposits  within  circular  zones  of  100  kilometers  in 
the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  centers  of  which  zones  are.  respectively, 
46435-Bull.  1-12  15 
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Panuco,  Soto  de  la  Marina,  Papantla,  and  Minatitlan.  The  conces- 
sionaires agree  to  spend  at  least  100,000  pesos  in  exploitation  within 
the  next  seven  years. 

A  similar  concession  lias  been  granted  to  another  company  for  the 
exploitation  of  petroleum  and  gas  deposits  on  its  lands  situated  in  the 
States  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Tamaulipas,  and  Vera  Cruz. 

MARIA  MADRE  SALT  JONES. 

The  department  of  fomento,  colonization,  and  industry  has  con- 
tracted for  the  development  of  the  salt  deposits  on  the  island  of  Maria 
Madre  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  near  the  port  of  San  Bias.  The  contract 
is  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

LEASE  OF  SALT  MINES. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  leased  the  salt  mines  of  the  Pichi- 
lingue  Island,  in  La  Paz  Bay,  Lower  California.  The  concessionaire 
will  exploit  and  develop  the  salt  deposits. 

FISHERY  CONCESSION. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  exploitation  of  sea  food, 
such  as  crabs,  oysters,  fish,  etc.,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Ameca  Riven 
Territory  of  Tepic.  The  concessionaires  agree  to  establish  a  factory 
for  canning  sea  food  within  a  term  of  two  years. 

WATER-POWER  CONCESSIONS. 

The  department  of  fomento,  colonization,  and  industry  has  granted 
a  concession  to  use  the  waters  of  the  Coatzacoalcos  River  in  the  State 
of  Vera  Cruz  to  generate  electric  power  for  industrial  purposes.  The 
concession  is  for  a  period  of  20  years. 

A  similar  contract  has  been  made  for  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
Tux  pan  or  Tajimoroa  River. 

MOTIVE-POWER  CONCESSIONS. 

The  Queretaro  Hydroelectric  Co.  has  also  been  granted  the  right 
to  store  13,000,000  cubic  meters  of  water  from  the  San  Juan  River 
in  the  Centenario  Dam,  in  addition  to  10,000,000  cubic  meters  previ- 
ously contracted  for.  This  water  will  be  used  to  generate  electric 
light  and  power. 

A  similar  concession  lias  been  granted  to  a  large  syndicate  to  use 
15.000  liters  of  water  per  second  of  the  Trojes  River.  This  concession 
is  for  60  years.  The  sale  of  light  and  power  is  to  be  charged  for  in 
accordance  with  a  specified  tariff  approved  by  the  Government. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  use  of  1,500  liters  of  water 
per  second  of  the  waters  of  the  Cupatitzio  River  in  the  district  of 
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Uruapan,  State  of  Michoacan,  for  the  production  of  electric  power. 
This  concession  is  for  50  years. 

SABINAS  RIVER  CONCESSION. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  leased  for  10  years  the  right  to 
exploit  on  Federal  lands  the  walnut  forests  of  the  Sabinas  River, 
in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  to  the  confluence  of  that  stream  with  the 
Salado  River. 

MANZANILLO  PORT  WORKS. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  planned  to  invest  14,000,000  pesos 
in  improving  the  port  of  Manzanillo.  The  harbor  covers  an  area  of 
about  165  acres  and  has  a  depth  of  50  feet  of  water  over  its  entire 
basin.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  Mexican  harbors  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

DRAINAGE  OF  LAXE  CHAPALA. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  contracted  with  the  Hydroelectric 
&  Irrigation  Co.,  of  Chápala,  for  tho  drainage  of  Lako  Chápala.  The 
cost  of  tho  drainage  works  is  estimated  at  about  3,000,000  pesos. 
The  redeemed  land  is  to  be  utilized  for  agricultural  purposes. 

NEC  AXA  TUNNELS. 

The  Mexican  Power  &  Light  Co.  is  driving  22  tunnels,  9  feet  in 
diameter  and  22  kilometers  in  length,  for  the  purpose  of  tapping  the 
Zao.  Palo  watershed.  Water  will  be  conveyed  through  them  to  the 
turbines  of  the  electric  light  and  power  company  at  Necaxa,  so  as  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  plant  there. 

IXTAP ALAPA  ELECTRIC  SERVICE. 

The  electric  tramway  service  between  the  City  of  Mexico  and 
Ixtapalapa,  near  the  City  of  Mexico,  has  been  opened  to  traille.  The 
trip  in  either  direction  takes  about  45  minutes. 

FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  MEXICO. 

In  a  communication  received  from  Mr.  G.  C.  White,  industrial 
agent  of  "The  West  Coast  Route,"  of  the  Ferrocarril  Sud-Pacifico  de 
Mexico,  he  states  that  the  exports  of  fruits  from  Mexico  are  very 
encouraging  and  exceed  the  shipments  of  last  year  over  his  line. 
Experimental  plantings  of  cantaloupes  in  the  Fuerte  and  Yaqui 
Valleys  have  proven  very  successful. 
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NEW  PRESS  LAW. 

The  now  press  law  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  which  became 
operative  on  March  1,  1912,  is  liberal  in  construction,  and  guarantees 
to  the  press  and  to  private  citizens  full  and  complete  liberty  in  the 
expression  of  their  views.  The  law,  however,  considers  editors  of 
newspapers  and  directors  of  printing  establishments  accountable  for 
data  published.  The  press  law  consists  of  9  chapters  and  47  articles, 
the  full  text  of  which,  in  Spanish  and  English,  is  published  in  "The 
American"  of  Bluefields,  Nicaragua,  of  April  21,  1912. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  ENGLISH  FISHERY  DISPUTE. 

The  fishery  dispute,  which  has  been  pending  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  Nicaiagua  and  Groat  Britain  for  a  long  time,  has  been  settled 
diplomatically  and  the  rights  of  the  Nicaraguan  Government  ad- 
mitted. 

TIMBER  CONCESSIONS. 

Much  interest  has  lately  been  shown  in  timber  concessions  of  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua.  On  December  18,  1911,  an  executive  decree 
was  issued  prohibiting  tho  exploitation  of  the  national  forests  except 
by  lease  of  the  lands  in  conformity  with  the  agrarian  law.  Persons 
at  present  engaged  in  this  industry  under  former  concessions  are 
granted  until  August  31,  1912,  in  which  to  prepare  and  adjust  their 
business  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  present  law. 

AGRARIAN  LAW  MODIFICATIONS. 

A  presidential  decree  of  June  7,  1912,  modifies  the  agrarian  law 
of  the  Republic  concerning  denouncable  and  nondenouncable  lands, 
and  provides  that  no  lands  within  a  zone  5  kilometers  wide  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  boundary  line  with  the  Republic  of  Honduras 
shall  be  acquired  by  denouncement. 

ETHELBURGA  SYNDICATE  BONDS. 

The  bonds  of  the  Ethelburga  Syndicate  (Ltd.),  the  same  being 
an  issue  of  gold  bonds  of  the  year  1909  bearing  6  per  cent  interest, 
are  to  be  settled  for  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  executive 
decree  of  April  25,  1912. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  STATIONS. 

The  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  contracted  for  the  installation 
of  wireless  telegraph  stations  at  Managua,  Granada,  San  Carlos,  San. 
Juan  del  Norte,  and  Castillo.    Six  wireless  telegraph  stations  are 
also  to  be  established  at  different  mines  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic. 
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LANGUAGE  OF  GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS. 

The  Congress  of  Nicaragua  has  passed  a  law  prescribing  that  in 
future  no  person  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  Spanish  language  shall 
be  appointed  or  elected  to  fill  any  Government  post  or  employment 
in  the  Republic. 

PETROLEUM  AS  FUEL  FOR  LOCOMOTIVES. 

The  Nicaraguan  Government  has  ordered  from  a  Californian  con- 
cern a  steel  petroleum  tank,  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  barrels  of  oil. 
It  is  the  intention  to  substitute  petroleum  for  wood  and  coal  as  a  fuel 
for  locomotives. 

FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  RICE,  CORN,  AND  BEANS. 

Owing  to  the  temporary  scarcity  of  rice,  corn,  and  beans  in  the 
interior  of  the  Republic,  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  issued  a 
decree  providing  for  the  free  entry  of  these  articles  into  the  country 
for  a  period  of  six  months. 

EXTENSION  OF  COASTWISE  SERVICE. 

A  new  boat  has  been  placed  in  service  between  Bluefields  and  Cape 
Gracias.  The  vessel  is  a  30- ton  yawl  rigged  boat,  equipped  with  a 
25-horsepower  gasoline  engine,  and  will  carry  cargoes  of  merchandise, 
especially  lumber. 

NEW  TRAMWAY. 

A  tramway  is  to  be  constructed  from  the  landing  at  Scandia 
plantation  to  the  haul-over  landing  on  the  Bluefields  route  to  accom- 
modate the  growing  traffic  between  Bluefields  and  Pearl  City. 

NATIONAL  BANK;  OF  NICARAGUA. 

The  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua,  with  a  capital  of  over  $2,000,000, 
has  been  organized  at  Managua,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  pre- 
sented by  the  minister  of  finance.    The  bank  is  a  State  institution. 


ESTIMATED  COST  OF  PORT  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  secretary  of  the  department  of  fomento  roughly  estimates  that 
the  cost  of  improving  the  city  of  Panama's  water  front,  so  as  to  con- 
veniently accommodate  deep-draft  ocean-going  steamers  and  other 
craft,  would  be  S  1,500 ,000. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  NEW  PENITENTIARY. 

The  Government  of  Panama  has  contracted  with  a  local  civil  engi- 
neer and  architect  to  draw  up  plans  and  construct  a  new  penitentiary 
in  the  federal  capital. 

THE  WISE  BRONZE  STATUE. 

Las  Bóvedas  in  the  city  of  Panama  overlooking  the  hay  is  to  he 
adorned  with  a  bronze  bust  of  Lieut.  Lucien  X.  B.  Wise.  This  bust 
was  presented  to  the  city  of  Panama  by  the  Republic  of  France. 
Lieut.  Wise  made  the  preliminary  studies  of  the  canal  for  the  French 
canal  c  >mpany. 

LAND  CONCESSION  TO  LAYMEN  MISSION  SOCIETY. 

The  Panama  Government  has  granted  a  tract  of  land  to  the  Laymen 
Mission  Society,  a  German-American  organization  represented  in 
Panama  by  Prof.  August  E.  F.  Schade.  The  hind  included  in  the 
concession  is  situated  in  the  Province  of  Bocas  del  Toro  between 
Laguna  Chirujui  and  the  crest  of  the  cordillera. 

The  school  settlement  to  be  founded  on  this  land  will  be  known  as 
the  New  Era,  and  agriculture,  science,  commerce,  art,  and  industry 
will  be  taught.  It  is  planned  to  build  a  trolley  line  from  here  to  con- 
nect with  Panama  City.  Hundreds  of  small  farms  of  exceedingly 
fertile  land  will  be  laid  out  and  settled  upon  by  colonists. 

FOREIGN  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

The  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  London,  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Government  of  Panama  to  establish  agencies  and 
conduct  business  in  the  Republic.  A  guaranty  deposit  of  $50,000  has 
been  made  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country.  The  Sun 
Assurance  Oflice,  of  London,  has  also  been  authorized  to  cam'  on 
insurance  business  in  the  Republic. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  THE  TANNING  INDUSTRY. 

With  the  object  of  encouraging  and  protecting  the  tanning  industry 
established  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  production  and  exportation  of  sole  leather,  the  Government  of 
Panama  has  reduced  the  tariff  applicable  on  that  article  at  the  Pacific 
coast  wharves  of  the  Republic  to  $0.1  õ  for  each  46  kilos  of  sole  leather 
handled. 

BARRAZA  BEACH  SEA  WALL. 

The  municipal  council  of  Panama  is  soon  to  construct  the  projected 
sea  wall  from  Barraza  Beach  to  La  Boca  Island.  The  work  will  be 
done  by  contract,  and  the  plan  contemplates  the  construction  of  a 
line  driveway  and  boulevard.  The  space  between  the  sea  wall  and 
the  beach  is  to  be  reclaimed  and  occupied  for  building  purposes. 
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ZONA  TO  BEJUCO  HIGHWAY. 

The  public  highway  which  runs  from  the  port  of  Zona,  via  Chame 
to  Bejuco,  is  to  he  improved,  SI, 500  having  been  provided  for  that 
purpose  in  the  Federal  budget.  The  placing  of  this  road  in  good  con- 
dition will  greatly  aid  in  the  development  of  the  rich  agricultural 
section  of  the  Republic  through  which  it  passes. 


The  Congress  of  Paraguay  has  passed  a  law  requiring  compulsory 
military  service  of  all  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  IS  and 
45  years.  The  term  of  the  service  prescribed  by  the  law  covers  a  nomi- 
nal period  of  27  years,  as  follows:  From  18  to  20  years  of  age,  in  the 
permanent  army  or  navy;  from  20  to  29  years  of  age,  in  the  reserve; 
from  29  to  39  years  of  age,  in  the  national  guard;  and  from  39  to  45 
years  of  age,  in  the  territorial  guard. 

ASUNCION  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

The  board  of  trade  of  Asuncion  at  one  of  its  recent  meetings  elected 
the  following  officers:  Federico  Krauch,  president;  Esteben  A. 
Lapierre,  first  vice  president  ;  Alberto  Gunther,  second  vice  president  ; 
and  Walter  K.  Haywood,  treasurer. 

TRAINING  OF  POLICE  FORCE  AT  ASUNCION. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  police  force  at  Asuncion  the  system  of 
training  in  force  at  Buenos  Aires  has  been  adopted,  and  the  services 
of  a  police  instructor  from  the  Argentine  capital  has  been  solicited. 

ELECTION  REQUIREMENTS  IN  1912. 

In  accordance  with  the  election  laws  of  Paraguay  the  election  of 
senators,  deputies,  ami  presidential  electors  took  place  on  June  30 
last.  The  presidential  electors  met  on  July  14,  1912,  and  chose  a 
president  and  vice  president  of  the  Republic. 

FOOTBALL  LEAGUE  AT  ASUNCION. 

A  Paraguayan  football  league  has  been  organized  at  Asuncion. 
This  fascinating  ami  healthful  sport  is  becoming  very  popular  in 
Paraguay  and  games  played  in  the  Federal  capital  attract  large  crowds. 
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MERCANTILE  BANK. 

The  exchange  business  of  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  Paraguay  at 
Asuncion  amounted  in  1911  to  2,501,734,114.34  pesos.  The  earn- 
ings of  this  bank  during  the  year  referred  to  were  33.4  per  cent  on 
its  capital. 

THE  PARAGUAY  INSURANCE  CO. 

At  a  recent  general  meeting  of  the  Paraguay  Insurance  Co.,  held 
at  Asuncion,  a  dividend  of  12  per  cent  was  declared  as  the  earnings 
of  the  stock  of  the  company  for  191 1.  The  assets  of  this  company  on 
December  31,  1911,  were  45,797.32  gold  pesos  and  6,273,569.38  paper 
pesos. 

NEW  FACTORIES  AT  ASUNCION. 

The  press  of  Paraguay  states  that  foreign  capitalists  will  soon 
establish  two  new  industries  in  Asuncion,  namely,  a  hat  factory  and 
a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  collars.  The  most  modern  machin- 
ery and  equipment  are  to  be  used  in  the  establishment  of  these 
industries. 

DISINFECTION  PLANTS. 

Modern  disinfecting  plants  have  been  installed  by  the  Government 
of  Paraguay  at  Concepción  and  Uumaita.  The  installation  of  these 
plants  will  greatly  facilitate  control  by  the  health  authorities  of 
infectious,  contagious,  and  endemic  diseases. 

TEBICUARY  SUGAR-CANE  PLANTATION  AND  FACTORY 

The  Tebicuary  sugar  plantation  and  factory  is  on  the  Paraguay 
Central  Railway  40  kilometers  from  Villarica  and  150  kilometers 
from  the  Federal  capital.  The  plantation  is  known  as  "La  Azu- 
carera" of  Tebicuary  and  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  richest  agricultural  zones  of  Paraguay.  The  factory  is  equipped 
with  modern  machinery  and  has  tramway  connection  with  the  large 
sugar-cane  fields  that  are  cultivated  along  the  Tebicuary  River. 
Tebicuary  is  the  center  of  the  cane-growing  and  sugar-manufacturing 
industries  of  the  Republic,  and  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  and  pros- 
perous regions  of  Paraguay. 

DEMAND  FOR  CHACO  LANDS. 

Recently  there  has  been  quite  a  demand  for  lands  situated  in  the 
Paraguayan  Chaco;  that  is  to  say,  of  lands  forming  a  part  of  the 
vast  lowland  plains  of  the  Republic.  There  is  an  abundance  of  line 
timber  on  these  lands,  and  the  price  varies,  at  the  present  time,  ac- 
cording to  location  and  growth  of  timber,  from  $10,000  to  $15,000 
per  square  league.    Argentine  and  European  capitalists  are  particu- 
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larly  interested  in  these  lands,  which  are  not  only  valuable  on  account 
of  the  quebracho  (ironwood),  cedar,  and  other  valuable  timber  grow- 
ing upon  them,  but  are  ideal  locations  for  the  raising  of  stock  on  a 
large  scale  and  the  carrying  on  of  extensive  agricultural  operations. 
German  and  Belgian  colonization  companies  are  also  interested  in 
the  Chaco  lands,  and  prices  of  same  have  steadily  risen  during  the 
last  few  years. 


BOLIVIAN  CUSTOMS  OFFICERS  AT  CALLAO. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Bolivian  Government,  and  with  the  cordial 
consent  of  the  Government  of  Peru,  two  Bolivian  customs  employees 
will  enter  the  Callao  customhouse  service  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  methods  employed  there  in  the  examination  and  valuation  of 
merchandise  imported  into  the  Republic. 

REDUCTION  OF  WIRELESS  RATE. 

Since  the  installation  of  the  I  jma-Iquitos  wireless  telegraph  service 
at  Lima  on  June  16  last  the  Government  reduced  the  regular  tariff 
rate  on  messages  from  44  centavos  a  word  to  20  centavos,  and  the 
rate  on  press  messages  to  5  centavos  a  word. 

COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  TREATY  WITH  CUBA. 

On  April  25,  1912,  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation 
was  signed  in  Lima  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Cuba  and  Peru.  The 
treaty  becomes  effective  when  approved  by  the  Congresses  of  the  two 
countries. 

* 

GROWTH  OF  IMPORTS  AND  CUSTOMS  REVENUES. 


The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  imports  and  customs 
revenues  of  Peru  at  specified  periods  from  1K96  to  1910.  inclusive: 


• 

Year*. 

Value  of 
importa. 

Amount  of 
ciMtoma 
duties. 

1W»  

Poundê 
itttltnf. 
1,750,514 
2,317,150 
4,357,038 
4.  «31, 2*1 

Pou  ndt 
tttrling. 
514,442 

6fiO,2Sfi 
817,  WW 
WS7.355 

1905 
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SIXTH  PAN  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  CONGRESS. 

The  Sixth  Pun  American  Medical  Congress,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  President  of  Peru,  assisted  by  his  ministers  of  foreign  relations, 
public  instruction,  and  fomento,  will  meet  in  Lima,  capital  of  the 
Republic  of  Peru,  from  August  3  to  10,  1913,  in  connection  with  the 
Latin  American  Medical  Congress,  and  the  Congress  of  Hygiene. 

The  Sixth  Pan  American  Medical  Congress  is  divided  into  8  sections, 
as  follows: 

1.  Anatomy  and  physiology — normal  and  pathological. 

2.  Bacteriology  and  parasitology. 

3.  Medicine. 

(a)  Clinical  medicine,  therapeutics,  and  symtoniology. 
(6)  Diseases  of  infants;  children's  diseases. 

(c)  Mental  and  nervous  diseases,  criminology  and  legal  medicines. 

(d)  Tropical  medicine  and  epidemiology. 

4.  Surgery  and  associated  troubles. 

(a)  Clinical  surgery;  surgery  of  children. 

(b)  Eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat. 

(c)  Venereal  and  urinary  diseases;  dermatology. 
(</)  Obstetrics  and  gynecology. 

õ.  Hygiene. 

(a)  Militar}'  and  naval. 
(6)  Tuberculosis. 

(c)  Children's. 

(d)  Alimentation. 

(e)  City  and  rural,  professional,  school. 

(0  Social  and  statistical,  demography,  sanitary  legislation. 
(g)  Sanitary  technclogy. 

6.  Physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  pharmacology. 

7.  Veterinary  medicine. 

8.  Odontology. 

For  the  benefit  of  delegates  and  persons  attending  the  congress, 
special  trips  have  been  planned  to  visit  the  celebrated  Inca  ruins  and 
other  ancient  South  American  monuments,  and.  if  possible,  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  to  have  the  vessel  carrying  persons  attending  the 
congress  go  through  the  Panama  Canal.  An  opportunity  will  be 
given  to  go  direct  from  New  York  or  New  Orleans  to  Lima,  via  Panama, 
or  arrangements  can  be  made  to  go  via  Mexican  and  Central  American 
ports  proceeding  from  thence  down  the  Pacific  coast  to  Peru. 

Trips  will  also  be  arranged,  for  those  who  so  desire,  to  visit  Chile 
and  Argentina,  crossing  the  Andes  by  rail  and  returning  to  Valpa- 
raiso over  the  same  route,  or  continuing  the  journey  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  New  York  direct,  or  via  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Portugal.  Spain, 
France,  and  England,  with  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Lisbon.  Seville, 
Madrid,  Barcelona,  Paris,  London  and  other  European  cities  before 
returning  to  New  York. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  interested  parties  by 
addressing  Dr.  Ramon  Guiteras,  secretan'  of  the  Sixth  Pan  American 
Medical  Congress.  80  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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PARTICIPATION  IN  FIFTH  COMMERCIAL  CONGRESS. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Lima  has  appointed  as  its  representatives  to 
the  Fifth  Commercial  Congress  to  he  held  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
in  September  next,  Hon.  F.  A.  Pezet.  Peruvian  minister,  Mr.  Edward 
Higginson,  consul  general  of  Peru  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  Alberto  Falcon. 

GEOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  CUZCO. 

The  Geographic  Society  of  Cuzco,  of  which  Dr.  Albert  Giesecke, 
dean  of  the  University  of  Cuzco,  is  chairman,  has  planned  to  take  up 
the  following  work:  compile  a  geographic  dictionary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Cuzco;  correct  the  principal  errors  of  the  Raimondi  map 
with  reference  to  the  Department  of  Cuzco;  formulate  a  correct  map 
of  the  Department  of  Cuzco;  determine  the  altitude  of  the  principal 
places  of  the  Department  of  Cuzco;  keep  a  daily  record  of  tempera- 
tures, rainfall,  storms,  and  seismic  disturbances;  report  upon  any 
plan  of  territorial  survey;  prepare  monographs  concerning  mining, 
agriculture,  and  industries  of  the  Department  of  Cuzco,  as  well  as  con- 
cerning the  Inca  ruins  contained  therein;  make  reports  upon  present 
means  of  communication  and  suggestions  as  to  their  modification; 
make  a  census  of  the  Department  of  Cuzco,  and  give  public  lectures 
on  the  foregoing  subjects. 

ENGLISH  SCHOOL  AT  AREQUIPA. 

An  English  school  has  been  established  at  Arequipa  by  Mr.  A.  Von 
Der  Heyde,  who  has  donated  £500  for  that  purpose.  Twenty  of  the 
local  founders  interested  in  the  school,  and  who  are  heads  of  families, 
have  subscribed  £50  each  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
the  institution. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  MINE  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Huayday  coal  mines,  one  of  the  most  promising  properties  of 
the  group  of  bituminous  coal  mines  of  the  Sayapullo  Mining  Co.,  have 
been  sold  to  a  company  organized  in  France,  and  will  be  developed 
by  the  use  of  modern  machinery. 

AREQUIPA  KNITTING  MILLS. 

Knitting  mills  have  been  established  at  Arequipa  by  the  Sociedad 
Industrial  de  Marangani,  proprietors  of  the  largest  woolen  mills  in 
southern  Peru.  Hosiery,  ladies'  underwear,  shawls,  blouses,  etc.. 
are  to  be  manufactured.  The  company  has  established  a  show  room 
in  Arequipa  for  the  exhibition  of  its  products. 

ELECTRO  BATHS  AT  AREQUIPA. 

A  company  has  been  organized  in  Arequipa  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  an  electro  and  hydrotherapeutic  bathing  establishment. 
The  dryness  and  general  excellence  of  the  Arequipa  climate  renders 
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that  city  an  exceedingly  favorable  place  for  the  successful  treatment 
of  nervous  diseases.  The  initial  capital  of  the  company  is  £1  000. 
For  the  present,  Dr.  Fito  Costa  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
institution. 

PROPOSED  DRY  DOCK. 

The  Peruvian  steamship  company  proposes  to  establish  a  dry  dock 
at  Callao  for  the  repair  of  its  own  and  other  vessels  that  may  need  to 
dry  dock  at  the  port  of  Callao. 

IMPROVEMENTS  OP  THE  PAITA  TO  PIT7RA  RAILWAY 

The  rolling  stock  of  the  Paita  to  Piura  Railway  is  to  be  increased 
and  improved  in  accordance  with  the  recent  recommendations  of  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation.  The  Paita  station  of  this 
line  is  to  be  enlarged  and  the  railway  grounds  at  that  place  increased. 


BUDGET  FISCAL  YEAR  1912-13. 

The  budget  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  for  the  fiscal  year  1912-13 
gives  the  receipts  as  13,140,415  pesos,  and  the  expenditures  as 
13.095,101.22,  or  an  excess  of  estimated  receipts  over  estimated 
expenditures  of  45,314.78  pesos.  The  itemized  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Receipts. 

Pesos. 

Import  duties   7, 343, 140 

Export  duties   1,478,000 

Tax  on  liquors   2,  800. 000 

Miscellaneous   1,519,275 


Total   13,140,415 

Expenditure. 

National  Assembly   41,780.00 

President's  office   70,  940. 00 

Department  of  interior   1 , 590, 068.  00 

Department  of  fomento  (promotion)   1,  510, 510.  00 

Department  of  agriculture   21,620.00 

Department  of  public  instruction   1 , 045, 397. 00 

Department  of  foreign  affairs   477,  920.  35 

Department  of  justice   026, 500. 00 

Department  of  beneficencia  (charity)   508,  896. 00 

Department  of  finance   811,  779. 87 

Department  of  public  credit   3, 900. 000.  00 

Department  of  war  and  marine   2,  399,  690.  00 


Total   13,095.101.22 
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FLAG  AND  COAT  OF  ARMS  OF  SALVADOR. 

Some  interesting  modifications  were  made  in  the  national  coat  of 
arms  by  recent  decree.  The  arms  of  El  Salvador  will  henceforth  be 
an  equilateral  triangle  with  the  5  volcanoes  rising  from  the  sea  at  its 
base  and  a  rainbow  and  a  liberty  cap  in  the  upper  part,  with  the 
national  date  "15  de  Septiembre  de  1821"  in  a  semicircle  between 
the  rays.  Around  the  triangle  there  will  be  the  legend,  inscribed  in 
gold,  "República  de  El  Salvador  en  la  América  Central,"  and  at  the 
base  the  words  "Dios,  Unión  y  Libertad."  This  new  coat  of  arms 
follows  the  general  arrangement  of  the  coat  of  arms  and  the  flag  of 
Central  America  which  were  decreed  by  the  General  Constituent 
Assembly  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Central  America  on  August 
21,  1823. 

This  seal  shall  be  displayed  on  the  doors  of  public  offices  and  shall 
be  affixed  to  the  great  seal  of  the  nation,  the  seal  of  the  office  of 
secretary  of  the  general  assembly,  that  of  agents  of  the  Government, 
and  of  tribunals  of  justice. 

The  national  flag  for  ports  and  vessels  shall  consist  oí  three  hori- 
zontal strips,  the  upper  and  lower  ones  blue  and  the  middle  one  white 
with  the  coat  of  arms  painted  thereon.  On  merchant  vessels  the 
flags  and  pennants  shall  not  bear  the  coat  of  arms,  but  there  shall 
appear  on  the  center  strip  in  silver  letters  the  words:  "Dios,  Union 
y  Libertad"  (God,  Union,  and  Liberty). 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  IN  1911. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Government  of  Salvador  in 


1911  were  as  follows: 

Receipts   $5,390,832 

Expenditures   5, 177, 177 

Excess  of  receipts  over  expenditure*   213,  655 

The  receipts  were  made  up  of  the  following  items 

Customs  receipt*   3, 159, 519 

Receipts  from  liquors   1, 145,  428 

Receipts  from  stamps  and  sealed  paper   134,  231 

Services   247,  262 

Other  receipts   704, 392 


Total   5,390,832 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

National  Congress   20,974 

President's  office   19,  472 

Department  of  interior   796, 469 

Public  works   434,062 

Agriculture   16, 487 

Public  education   293,  693 

Foreign  affairs   136,  660 

Justice   218,715 
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The  Expenditures  were  as  follóws  Continued. 

Charity   $242,287 

Finance   264,599 

Public  credit   1,453,552 

War  and  marine   1,  245,  648 

Miscellaneous   34,  559 


Total   5, 177. 177 


FINANCIAL  STATISTICS. 

The  foreign  debt  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador,  which  originally 
amounted  to  £1,806,210,  was,  on  December  31,  1911,  £1,461,552 
3s.  Id. 

The  bonds  of  Salvador  are  quoted  at  99  per  cent  and  at  par  in  the 
London  market. 

The  total  foreign  and  domestic  debt  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador 
on  December  31,  1911,  was  $12,407,315. 

FRATERNAL  SOCIETY  OF  ARTISANS. 

A  society  of  artisans,  under  the  name  of  Fraternal  Union,  has  been 
organized  in  the  city  of  Chalentenango.  The  object  of  the  society 
is  to  encourage  the  material  and  moral  advancement  of  the  working 
class. 

ARBORICULTURE  IN  1911. 

In  1911  the  central  board  of  agriculture  of  Salvador  distributed 
to  agriculturists  65,846  small  trees  for  planting.  Among  these  were 
5.500  mahogany,  4,031  black  balsam,  1,136  cedar,  6,599  eucalyptus, 
9,834  royal  palms,  5,346  pines,  and  115  rubber.  A  large  variety 
of  other  trees  were  also  distributed. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  education  in  the  Republic  of 
Salvador  the  Congress  of  Salvador  has  passed  a  law  subventioning 
to  the  amount  of  200  pesos  per  month  the  "Colegio  Moderno" 
(Modern  College)  of  Santa  Ana,  and  has  arranged  for  the  establish- 
ment of  colleges  for  girls  at  Ilobasco  and  Sonsonante,  respectively, 
and  for  the  founding  of  elementary  industrial  schools  in  the  cities 
of  San  Salvador,  Santa  Ana,  and  San  Miguel. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  GOVERNMENT  BUILDINGS. 

The  junta  de  fomento  (board  of  the  department  of  promotion)  of 
the  Government  of  Salvador,  at  San  Salvador,  has  been  authorized 
to  contract  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  for  the  construction 
out  of  reenforced  cement  of  the  following  buildings:  Palace  of 
justice,  general  post  office,  school  of  arts  and  crafts,  house  of  correc- 
tion for  children,  and  normal  schools  for  males  and  females. 
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LA  UNION  TO  GUATEMALAN  FRONTIER  RAILWAY. 

Recent  amendments  to  the  concession  for  the  construction  of  ft 
railway  from  La  Union,  Republic  of  Salvador,  to  the  Guatemalan 
frontier  fix  the  passenger  tariff  at  2 J  cents,  American  gold,  for  first 
class  passengers  and  l\  cents  for  second-class  passengers,  and  pre 
scribe  that  no  parallel  railway  concession  shall  be  granted  to  any 
other  company  or  persons  within  a  strip  extending  10  miles  on  either- 
side  of  the  line.  At  the  expiration  of  25  years  the  Government  may 
give  wharf  concessions  at  La  Union,  or  construct  or  have  constructed 
other  wharves  at  the  port  of  La  Union. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

The  immigration  law  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  in  force  at  the 
present  time  authorizes  the  executive  power  to  encourage  immigration. 
The  law  makes  generous  provision  to  advance  passage  money  to  Uru- 
guay, necessary  hotel  expenses  while  in  transit  in  Uruguay,  and 
passage  money  from  Montevideo  to  ultimate  destination,  to  immi- 
grants who  come  into  the  country  to  work  on  plantations  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  provided  that  the  owners  of  the  plantation:, 
desiring  immigrants  guarantee  to  refund  the  passage  money  and 
expenses  to  the  Government.  The  immigration  law  of  July  7,  1911, 
authorized  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  immigrant  hotel  in  Montevideo  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  using 
for  that  purpose  funds  out  of  the  general  revenues  of  the  country. 
The  Government  plans  to  be  reimbursed  for  this  expense  out  of  the 
fund  guaranteed  to  it  by  plantation  owners.  The  manner  of  the 
reimbursement  referred  to  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  President  and  shall  be  made  through  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic  and  its  branches. 

AMENDED  BUDGET. 

The  ametnded  budget  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  for  1011-12  esti- 
mates the  receipts  at  $34,702,300,  the  expenditures  at  $34.076.300, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  $2fi,0K4. 

NATIONALIZATION  OF  MORTGAGE  BANK. 

A  law  has  been  enacted  authorizing  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  of 
Uruguay  to  take  over  for  account  of  the  Federal  Government  the 
entire  issue  of  35,400  shares  of  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  Montevideo  at 
the  rate  of  121  per  cent  of  their  face  value. 
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PROPOSED  TAX  ON  BANK  DEPOSITS. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  which  proposes  to  tax 
bank  deposits  annually  as  follows:  Accounts  over  $500,  when  drawing 
interest  up  to  6  per  cent  per  annum,  \  per  cent;  when  drawing  interest 
from  6  to  9  per  cent  per  annum,  ^  per  cent,  and  when  drawing  interest 
over  9  per  cent  per  annum,  $  per  cent.  It  is  proposed  to  levy  a  similar 
tax  on  mortgages  of  over  $500. 

BANK  BALANCES  AND  GOLD  COIN. 

A  law,  which  became  effective  July  1,  1912,  requires  the  banks  of 
Uruguay  to  furnish  to  the  Government  monthly  statements  of  the 
averages  of  the  daily  balances  of  deposits  in  current  account,  deposits 
on  term  and  in  savings  bank,  discounts,  and  advances,  and  cash  on 
hand  in  gold  and  notes. 

The  same  law  provides  that  Uruguayan  consulates  shall  be  ordered 
to  specify,  without  charge,  at  the  foot  of  manifests,  the  quantity  and 
class  of  gold  coin  consigned  to  Uruguayan  ports,  as  well  as  that  coming 
with  "option"  to  River  Plata  ports. 

From  July  1,  1912,  the  agents  of  steamers  at  Uruguayan  ports  must 
report  to  the  bureau  of  customs  the  exact  quantity  of  gold  imported 
by  each  vessel  as  well  as  that  exported. 

ASPHALTING  OP  MONTEVIDEO. 

The  city  of  Montevideo  has  concluded  to  asphalt  «S0,0()0  square 
meters  of  its  streets,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $500,000,  and  bids 
have  already  been  received  from  several  contractors. 

URBANO  PARK  EXTENSION. 

The  addition  of  41  hectares  of  land  to  Urbano  Park  in  Montevideo 
will  cost  the  Government  $749,000.  Another  addition  of  about  the 
same  quantity  of  land  is  to  be  made  later. 

PRADO  EXHIBITION  BUILDING. 

The  National  Assembly  of  Uruguay  has  approved  the  bill  making 
an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  completing  the  exhibition  building 
at  the  Prado  in  Montevideo.  The  building  as  planned  will  be  a  most 
suitable  structure  for  exhibition  purposes. 

PEREYRA  AGRICULTURAL  COLONY. 

The  agricultural  department  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay  has 
reported  favorably  on  the  request  for  the  establishment  of  an  agri- 
cultural colony  on  6,000  hectares  of  land  in  the  Department  of 
Durazno,  near  the  towns  of  Carmen  and  Sarandi  del  Yi.  The  colony 
is  to  be  organized  and  conducted  under  the  colonization  act  of  1889. 
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ARBOR  DAY. 

The  annual  arbor  day  celebration  in  Uruguay  for  1912  was  held 
on  June  29  last.  The  public  school  children  of  the  Federal  capital 
and  of  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  Republic  participated  in  the 
celebration. 

INTERNATIONAL  ANIMAL  SANITARY  CONORESS. 

The  First  South  American  International  Animal  Sanitary  Con- 
gress was  inaugurated  in  Montevideo  on  May  5,  1912,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  participating.  The 
subjects  of  diseases  of  stock,  the  caring  for  same,  remedies,  and 
preventives  were  discussed  in  detail  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
congress. 

SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

A  school  for  the  education  of  nurses  is  to  be  established  by  the 
Government  in  Montevideo.  The  first  superintendent  will  be  Miss 
Edith  Fisher,  an  English  matron,  assisted  by  four  English  femah- 
nurses  of  extensive  training  and  experience  in  hospital  and  nursing 
institutions  of  Great  Britain. 

PAYSANDU  PORT  WORKS. 

The  sum  of  $220,900  has  been  appropriated  for  port  works  at 
Paysandu,  and  for  dredging  and  defense  works  in  the  Almiron  , 
Vera,  and  Urquiza  Canals. 

EARNINGS  OF  MONTEVIDEO  WATER  WORKS  IN  1011. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  Montevideo  Water  Works  Co.  in  1911 
were  £158,325,  the  working  expenses  £50,962,  and  the  net  receipts 
£107,363. 

RAILWAY  GUARANTEES  FIRST  QUARTER  1012. 

The  railway  guarantees  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1912  amounted  to  $141.415.  of  which  the  northern  exten- 
sion of  the  Central  Uruguay  Railway  received  $12,167,  the  North- 
-  western  Railway  $6,875,  tho  main  line  and  branches  of  the  Midland 
Railwav  $75,725,  the  Northern  Railway  $20,437.  and  the  Eastern 
Railway  $26,211. 

STATE  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

A  law  has  been  enacted  in  Uruguay  providing  for  the  construction 
of  railways  by  the  State  out  of  a  special  fund.    The  enforcement  of 
the  law  lies  with  the  President  of  the  Republic,  who  will  act  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Congress. 
46435-Bull.  1-12  16 
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CORONILLA  TO  SANTA  ROSA  RAILWAY. 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  is  to  construct  and  operate  a  railway 
from  Coronilla  to  Santa  Rosa,  a  distance  of  124  miles.  The  Coro- 
nilla port  works  are  also  to  be  built  by  the  Government.  Both  of 
the  constructions  are  to  be  carried  on  by  an  American  syndicate. 

FUNDS  FOR  PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 

lu  a  recent  special  message  of  President  Gomez  to  the  National 
Congress,  the  cliief  executive  states  that  during  1912  the  debt  of 
Venezuela,  arising  out  of  the  protocols  of  Washington,  will  be  paid, 
leaving  available  for  public  purposes  30  per  cent  of  the  import  duties 
of  the  country.  The  President  recommends  that  this  amount  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  the  betterment  of  means  of 
transportation,  as  well  as  for  the  encouragement  of  immigration  and 
colonization,  and  the  purchase  of  lands  for  the  Government  school  of 
agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  veterinary  science.  The  improve- 
ment of  sanitation  and  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  the  Puerto  Bello 
to  Valencia  Railway  are  also  included  in  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
referred  to. 

RIO  NEGRO  CUSTOMHOUSE. 

The  Rio  Negro  customhouse  has  been  transferred  to  the  town  of 
Santa  Rosa  de  Amadona,  which  is  situated  about  three  hours  by 
boat  from  the  Brazilian  frontier.  This  change  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  collection  of  customs  duties  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  will 
stimulate  the  frontier  eommeree  of  Venezuela  and  Brazil. 

PAN  AMERICAN  COMMITTEE. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  Pan  American  Union  is  in  receipt  of  the  information  that 
on  May  17,  1912,  the  Pan  American  Commission  of  the  United  States 
of  Venezuela  was  organized  at  Caracas  with  the  following  officers: 
President,  Sr.  Dr.  José  Gil  Fortoul;  first  vice  president,  Sr.  Don 
César  Zumeta;  second  vice  president.  Sr.  Dr.  Carlos  F.  Grisanti; 
and  secretary,  Sr.  Don  Pedro  Manuel  Ruiz. 

OFFICIAL  USE  OF  DECIMAL  SYSTEM. 

An  executive  decree  of  May  18,  1912,  provides  that  only  the 
decimal  system  shall  be  accepted  officially  in  the  courts  and  other 
offices  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela. 
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Exceptions  are  made  to  citations,  references,  and  documents  con- 
taining other  weights  and  measures  referred  to  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  present  law.  Mercantile  establishments, 
shops,  agricultural,  industrial,  and  other  offices  are  required  to 
exhibit  in  a  public  place  tables  showing  the  relation  between  the 
decimal  system  and  the  former  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  TRACTION  CABLES. 

A  contract,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Congress,  has 
been  made  by  the  Venezuelan  Government  for  the  construction  of 
cable  tramways  from  Merida  to  Mucuchies,  which  will  connect  with 
another  traction  cable  at  Tovar  or  Bailadores.  The  final  destina- 
tion of  both  cables  is  El  Vigia  station  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Railway, 
or  a  landing  on  the  bank  of  the  Chama  River.  A  suitable  landing 
for  transportation  purposes  is  to  be  constructed  on  the  Chama  River 
for  the  dispatch  of  traffic  between  the  station  of  El  Vigia  and  Lake 
Maracaibo.  Work  must  be  commenced  within  one  year  from[the 
date  of  the  approval  of  the  contract  by  Congress,  and  the  cables  arc 
to  be  completed  within  four  years  thereafter. 

AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  AT  VALENCIA;  ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  contracted  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  freight  and  passenger  automobile  service 
between  Valencia,  capital  of  the  State  of  Carabobo,  and  Barinas, 
capital  of  the  State  of  Zamora.  The  duration  of  the  contract  is  for 
30  years. 

A  contract,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress,  has  been  made  to 
sink  artesian  wells  in  the  Federal  District  and  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Republic  to  increase  the  supply  of  water.  The  concessionaire  has 
the  right  to  import,  free  of  duty,  such  tools,  implements,  and  sup- 
plies as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  referred  to. 

CHEMICAL  AND  BACTERIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

An  executive  decree  of  May  7  last  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  chemical,  bacteriological,  and  agricultural  laboratory  at  the  seeds 
and  plants  station  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture,  stock  raising,  and 
colonization  of  the  department  of  fomento.  The  sum  of  2,000  bolivars 
is  made  available  at  once  for  the  purchase  of  preliminary  apparatus 
and  supplies  necessary  for  the  installation  of  the  laboratory. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  VETERINARY  SCHOOL. 

An  executive  decree  of  April  15,  1912,  establishes  a  federal  school 
of  agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  veterinary.  The  school  will  be  fur- 
nished with  the  buildings  necessary  for  complete  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical instruction.  Accommodations  will  be  provided  for  boarding 
<>f  pupils;  the  school  will  have  a  first-class  laboratory  annexed  and 
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sufficient  ground  for  cultivation  and  experiment  work.  The  loc  ation 
of  the  school  is  to  be  selected  by  Congress  at  its  next  session,  and 
Congress  will  be  requested  to  make  such  an  appropriation  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  institution. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  THE  JUTE  INDUSTRY. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  to  establish  in  Venezuela,  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  approval  thereof  by  the  Federal  Congress, 
a  weaving  and  spinning  industry  for  the  exploitation  of  jute  or  flax. 
The  concessionaire  has  the  right  to  import  free  of  duty  raw  jute  and 
flax  for  the  use  of  the  factory  for  a  period  of  four  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  factory,  and  is  obligated  to  import  jute  and  flax 
seed  and  to  distribute  same  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  the 
growth  and  cultivation  of  these  libers  and  to  promote  thereby  the 
development  of  the  jute  and  flax  industry  in  the  Republic. 

CARUPANO  WHARF. 

The  Carupano  wharf,  constructed  by  the  Cuamana  and  Campano 
Power  &  Tramway  Co.,  has  been  opened  to  public  traffic. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHICLE  INDUSTRY. 

The  Federal  Government  has  granted  a  concession  for  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  chicle  industry  in  Venezuela.  The  concessionaire 
agrees  to  establish  one  or  more  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
product  and  to  plant  trees  from  which  the  chicle  gum  is  obtained. 
The  process  of  the  manufacture  of  chicle  is  also  to  be  made  public. 

GLASS  AND  CHINA  FACTORY. 

On  June  5,  1912,  a  glass  and  china  factory  was  inaugurated  in 
the  city  of  Caracas  in  the  presence  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation 
and  other  distinguished  personages.  The  factory  is  a  modern  and 
well-equipped  plant  costing,  approximately.  2,000,000  bolivars. 

ZULIA  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

A  company  with  a  capital  of  3,000,000  bolivars  has  been  organized 
in  Maracaibo  to  establish  a  sugar  factory,  the  first  of  its  kind,  in  the 
district  of  Sucre,  State  of  Zulia.    The  machinerv  for  this  factorv  is 

'  WW 

to  be  purchased  abroad,  and  the  plant  will  have  a  capacity  for  manu- 
facturing 3.000  quintals  of  brown  sugar  daily. 

RAILWAY  EARNINGS  IN  1911. 

In  1911  the  gross  receipts  of  the  railways  of  Venezuela  were  10,- 
790.199  bolivars  ($2,15S,040),  and  the  gross  expenditures  6,219,525 
bolivars  ($1,243.905).  showing  net  earnings  of  4.570.674  bolivars 
($914.135). 
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Nicaragua   452 

Law  concerning  employment  of  latior— Central  American  confraternity— Sale  of  Blueflelds 
ship  line. 


Postal  con  v.  ntioii    Klectrie  plant  at  Boqtiette. 

Paraguay  


453 


i  of  president  and  vice  pn-sident— Inauguration  of  new  post  ollice  at  Asuncion— Sugar- 
cane tonus  of  the  Republic— Packing  house  and  frozen-meat  industry— Industrial  Company 
of  Paraguay -Paraguay  Central  Railway. 

Peru   455 

Mi-ssage  of  the  president  Budget  for  191.1  Election  of  president  and  vice  presidents  -Reso- 
lution on  importation  of  samples. 

Salvador   459 

Tariff  changes— Official  rate  of  exchange— Demographic  statistics— National  Agricultural 
Exposition— Chalchuapa  electric  light  plant— San  Miguel  to  La  Union  Railway  -Banana 
cultivation. 

Uruguay   461 

Prosperity  of  Uruguay  Statistical  ofliiv  reorganized  Hydrographie  surveys  New  fisheries 
bureau  —  Maldonado  fishing  industrv  -Renumbering  of  houses  m  Montevideo— Montevideo 
Oat  Co.  In  1911. 

Venezuela  

Foreign  consuls  in  Venezuela  Budget  for  19i.'-13—  Agricultural  and  veterinary  school  -Rail- 
way law  concession    Automobile  service  in  Trujillo   Exploring  heart  of  Venezuela, 
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IX  response  to  a  special  invitation  extended  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  London,  England,  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  sailed  from  New  York  on  July  6  to  deliver  an  address 
before  that  commercial  organization,  which  ranks  as  one  of  the 
most  important  in  Europe.  Mr.  Barrett  has  been  urged  on  many  occa- 
sions to  speak  before  the  leading  boards  of  trade  and  other  associations 
of  Europe  on  the  subject  of  Latin  America  s  growing  importance  in 
international  affairs,  but  the  numerous  demands  for  similar  addresses 
made  by  the  principal  commercial  and  civic  organizations  throughout 
the  United  States  have  made  it  quite  impracticable  for  him  to  accept 
the  invitations  abroad.  At  the  earnest  solicitations,  however,  of  promi- 
nent commercial  interests  represented  throughout  Latin  America  and 
at  the  recpiests  of  various  diplomats  from  the  South  and  Central  American 
countries,  Mr.  Barrett  arranged  to  accept  this  invitation  from  London 
It  was  especially  pleasing  for  him  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  speak  before  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  view  of  the  unique 
position  which  this  institution  occupies  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  conservative  organizations  and 
foreigners  are  seldom  invited  to  address  it.  This  invitation,  therefore, 
for  an  American  official  to  come  to  London  for  the  express  puqx>se  of 
being  its  guest  may  well  be  considered  a  mark  of  special  distinction. 
Invitations  to  attend  the  meeting  were  extended  to  all  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  representatives  of  the  American  Republics  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  to  the  high  officials  of  the  British  Government  interested 
in  foreign  commerce.  Before  a  large  gathering  composed  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  distinguished  diplomats 
and  officials,  the  Director  General  delivered  his  address  on  July  19, 
choosing  for  his  subject  "Latin  America's  Growing  Importance  in  Inter-  " 
national  Affairs,  with  Special  Regard  to  British  Trade." 

While  in  Europe.  Mr.  Barrett  was  the  guest  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  at 
his  summer  home,  Skibo  Castle,  Scotland,  and  was  also  entertained  at 
special  functions  by  Premier  Asquith  and  by  Lord  Aberdeen.  Viceroy 
of  Ireland.  On  the  20th  of  August  the  Director  General  left  England, 
and  arrived  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  27th,  where  he  attended  the  pre- 
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liminary  conferences  of  the  committees  who  are  arranging  the  final 
program  for  the  International  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  to  be 
held  in  that  city  early  in  September. 

Commenting  on  the  Director  General  s  address  before  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  of  the  prominent  publications  of  that  citv, 
Hispânia,  published  in  Spanish,  and  devoted  to  the  diversified  interests 
of  i>olities.  commerce,  literature,  arts,  and  science,  made  the  following 
reference  in  its  issue  of  August  i.  191 2  : 

Mr.  John  Barrett.  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  is  now  in  London. 
He  has  come  to  deliver  an  address  before  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the 
inexhaustible  possibilities  of  Latin  America.  His  selection  for  the  purpose  is  a  most 
fitting  one.  Mr.  Barrett  has  devoted  all  his  mental  activities  to  the  study  of  these 
questions  and  all  his  energies  to  the  development  of  the  Pan  American  ideal.  From 
Boston  to  Buenos  Aires  his  utterances  are  accepted  as  authoritative.  In  his  own  coun- 
try he  is  a  political  factor.  The  generous  manifestations  of  his  mind  and  intellect 
spread  the  ideals  of  good  will  throughout  all  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
He  is  undoubtedly  gifted  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  his 
shoulders,  because  circumstances  have  placed  in  his  hands  an  immense  power  with 
which  he  can  ward  off  conflicts  or  stir  up  storms.  Fortunately,  his  is  a  conciliatory 
spirit  par  excellence.  As  an  advocate  of  American  peace,  he  counsels  in  his  country 
the  policy  of  noninterference.    *    *  * 

If  the  understanding  between  such  diverse  ethnic  units  as  the  Latin  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  of  the  Americas  were  possible,  Mr.  Barrett  is  the  one  selected  by  nature  to  act 
as  interpreter  in  the  parliament  of  those  races. 

Hispânia  greets  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  places  its 
columns  at  his  disposal.  Hispânia  knows  that  on  every  important  occasion  Mr. 
Barrett  has  a  healthful  message  to  the  American  peoples. 


NEW  PL  MUICATIONS  OF  THE  PAN   AMERICAN  UNION. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  growing  appreciation  which  is  everywhere 
being  manifested  in  the  publications  which  are  continually  being  issued 
under  the  direction  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  increasing  demand 
for  these  pamphlets  and  books  descriptive  of  the  Latin- American  countries, 
their  constant  use  by  leading  commercial  organizations  and  journals, 
and  the  eommedatory  reviews  which  come  to  our  attention  from  time  to 
time,  are  pleasing  evidences  of  the  successful  efforts  to  disseminate  useful 
and  practical  information  concerning  the  countries  comprehended  in  the 
Pan  American  Union.  The  Tariff  Law  of  Argentina,  and  the  Bolivian 
Tariff  and  Appraisement  Schedule  recently  published  by  this  institution 
have  been  so  favorably  received  that  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to 
continue  the  publication  of  these  schedules  for  all  the  Latin- American 
countries.  Accordingly,  there  is  now  being  prepared  and  brought  up 
to  date  the  tariffs  of  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela,  while  those  of  the 
other  countries  are  being  collated  and  edited  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent 
with  accuracy.  In  this  connection,  announcement  is  made  that  com- 
prehensive descriptive  data  of  the  various  countries  of  Latin  America 
for  191 2  have  been  published  in  the  usual  pamphlet  form  and  are  now 
available  for  distribution. 
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Retiring  Envoy  Extraordinary  ami  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Honduras  Is  the  United  .states.  A*  it 
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for  his  eontinued  succrei. 
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GRATIFYING  NEWS  FROM  PARAGUAY • 

Most  encouraging  indeed  arc  the  reports  which  are  being  received 
from  Paraguay  since  the  election  of  Señor  Don  Eduardo  Schacrer  as 
President  of  that  country.  As  the  frontispiece  of  this  issue  there  is 
published  the  portrait  of  the  distinguished  Chief  Executive,  who  was 
at  one  time  the  progressive  burgomaster  of  the  capital  city,  Asuncion. 
The  portrait  was  kindly  submitted  to  this  institution  by  Mr.  August  F. 
Kiehl,  a  newspaper  correspondent  residing  at  the  capital,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  an  interesting  note  conveying  the  most  favorable  impressions 
which  he  received  from  a  personal  interview  with  President  Schaerer. 
Me  speaks  in  most  hopeful  terms  of  the  new  era  of  j>eace  and  prosperity 
upon  which  Paraguay  has  entered  under  the  noble  and  statesmanlike 
guidance  of  its  President,  and  continues: 

*  *  *  the  bright  blue  sky  is  smiling  upon  the  beautiful  fruitful  country.  An 
era  of  peace  and  progress  has  arrived  and  already  in  these  three  months  one  can  observe 
the  improvement. 

Characterizing  the  new  President,  he  writes: 

The  happy  choice  has  fallen  on  a  man  whose  firmness  of  character,  popularity, 
and  capability  are  well  known.  *  *  *  He  will  be  assisted  in  the  government  by 
Dr.  Pedro  Bobadilla,  as  vice-president. 

President  Schaerer  has  announced  that  he  will  give  special  attention 
to  bringing  about  friendly  diplomatic  and  official  relations  with  neighbor- 
ing and  foreign  countries,  encourage  education  throughout  the  Republic, 
improve  roads  and  bridges  everywhere,  reorganize  the  police  system,  and 
in  many  other  ways  effect  the  highest  efficient  organization  of  government 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  its  people.  The  new  Executive  has  the 
sincere  wishes  of  all  for  the  fullest  realization  of  his  commendable 
policies  and  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  felicitous  beginning  of 
his  administration. 


LATIN  AMERICA  AT  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICANISTS. 

That  the  Latin  American  countries  are  rapidly  gaining  conspicuous 
places  in  the  ranks  of  science  and  learning  is  readily  evidenced  by  the 
numerous  invitations  which  were  extended  to  their  learned  men  and 
institutions  to  participate  in  the  meetings  and  discussions  of  the  various 
gatherings  which  for  the  past  few  months  have  been  convening  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  America  and  Europe.  At  the  Eighteenth  International 
Congress  of  Americanists,  held  in  London,  England,  May  27  to  June  5, 
191 2,  distinguished  delegates  were  present  from  nearly  every  country  of 
South  and  Central  America,  including  Cuba  and  Mexico,  and  many  of 
the  most  important  papers  that  were  read  at  the  several  sessions  repre- 
sented the  efforts  of  the  Latin  members.  The  meetings  were  presided 
over  by  that  venerable  scholar,  Sir  Clements  R.  Markham,  K.  C.  B., 
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F.  R.  G.  S.,  who  has  written  so  voluminously  and  richly  on  Peruvian 
archaeology.  In  the  July  issue  of  the  Biixetin  there  appeared  an 
extended  description  of  the  Congress  and  its  activities,  as  well  as  a  partial 
list  of  its  prominent  delegates.  But  a  mere  glance  at  this  notable  list 
will  at  once  reveal  the  most  natural  cause  for  the  growing  importance  of 
Latin  America  as  a  scientific  and  educational  field.  In  this  array  there 
appear  the  names  of  men  and  women  who  occupy  commanding  positions 
in  centers  of  learning  and  study.  From  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  Dr. 
S.  A.  Lafone  Quevedo  delivered  a  learned  pajxT  on  "  Pronominal  Classi- 
fication of  Certain  South  American  Indians,"  and  another  on  the  "  Identi- 
fication of  the  Chanca  Peruvian  Indians;"  Sr.  F.  C.  Mayntzhusen,  of 
Alto  Parana,  presented  some  interesting  data  on  the  baptismal  customs 
of  the  Guayaki;  Dr.  A.  C.  Simoens  Da  Silva,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
spoke  on  "  Points  of  Contact  of  the  Prehistoric  Civilizations  of  Brazil  and 
Argentina  with  those  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Countries;"  also  from  Rio, 
Dr.  K.  Roquette- Pinto,  presented  the  "  Ethnographic  Results  of  the 
Rondon  Commission  in  Central  Brazil;  Costa  Rica  delegated  its  distin- 
guished minister  at  Paris,  H.  K.  M.  de  Peralta,  who  enriched  the  bibli- 
ography of  Columbiana  with  his  learned  paper  on  "The  River  Belen  in 
Veragua  and  the  Fourth  Voyage  of  Columbus;"  Sr.  Jijón  y  Caamaño,  of 
Quito,  Ecuador,  delivered  interesting  papers  on  the  "  Prehistoric  People 
of  Imbabura"  and  "The  Prehistoric  Pottery  of  Guano;"  Dr.  Max  Uhle, 
of  Lima,  Peru,  enhanced  the  science  of  ethnology  with  his  contributions 
on  "The  Chronology  of  the  Civilization  of  Truxillo,  Peru,"  and  "Ancient 
Textile  Ornamentation  of  the  Region  of  lea;"  from  Mexico,  Sra.  I. 
Ramirez  Castañeda  attracted  much  attention  with  her  unusual  paper 
entitled  "The  Folklore  of  Milpa  Alta,  Valley  of  Mexico,"  while  her  col- 
league, Sr.  J.  Martinez  Hernandez,  of  Merida,  Vucatan,  offered  a  remark- 
able studv  on  "The  Creation  of  the  World,  According  to  the  Mayas." 
The  Congress  intermingled  its  serious  work  with  many  social  features, 
such  as  receptions  tendered  in  their  honor,  sight-seeing  trips,  and  other 
forms  of  diversion. 


HANQUET  TO  MINISTER  OREVSTAD. 

The  spacious  banquet  hall  of  the  Oriental  Hotel,  at  Montevideo,  pre- 
sented a  brilliant  appearance  on  the  occasion  of  the  dinner  offered  by 
the  North  American  colony  to  Hon.  Nicolay  A.  Grevstad,  the  distin- 
guished United  States  minister  to  Uruguay.  The  cordial  relations  which 
so  happily  exist  between  the  progressive  Oriental  Republic  and  the 
United  States  were  never  more  clearly  emphasized  than  in  the  exchange 
of  sentiments  expressed  in  the  remarks  of  the  speakers  at  this  dinner. 
It  was  a  notable  tribute  to  Minister  Grevstad,  who  is  so  ably  and  effect- 
ively laboring  to  render  still  closer  the  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
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tries  and  who  has  won  a  position  of  high  esteem  and  favor  among  the 
Uruguayans  as  well  as  the  resident  North  Americans. 

Among  those  present  at  the  banquet  to  pay  fitting  honor  to  Mr.  Grev- 
stad  were  members  of  the  Uruguayan  Cabinet,  high  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives from  Latin  American  and  European  countries,  and  a  number 
of  distinguished  men  prominent  in  the  social  and  commercial  circles  of 
Uruguay.  Mr.  B.  Lorenzo  Hill  welcomed  the  minister  in  behalf  of  the 
hosts  and  guests,  in  a  cordial  address,  to  which  Minister  Grevstad  made 
gracious  and  appropriate  res-jonsc. 


RETURN  OF  THE  .MINISTER  OF  HONDURAS. 

The  Pan  American  Union  notes  with  pleasure  the  return  of  Dr.  Alberto 
Membreño  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
Republic  of  Honduras  to  Washington.  Dr.  Membreño  occupied  this 
distinguished  post  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  191 1,  and  his  desig- 
nation again  to  this  country  is  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  his  col- 
leagues and  many  friends  of  the  previous  incumbency.  As  minister, 
Dr.  Membreño  will  resume  his  former  position  on  the  governing  board  of 
the  Pan  American  LInion,  where  he  always  evinced  a  deep  interest  in  the 
work  and  progress  of  this  institution. 


* 

CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN*  STUDENTS  AT  PERU. 

As  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  goes  to  press,  the  library  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  is  receiving  early  notices  indicating  that  the  Third 
Congress  of  American  Students  has  already  held  its  meetings  and  that 
the  entire  gathering  may  be  justly  characterized  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
genial, enjoyable,  and  successful  meetings  of  the  representative  young 
men  of  the  Americas  that  has  ever  assembled  at  one  place.  The  Republic 
of  Peru,  and  especially  its  capital,  Lima,  are  to  be  congratulated  at  being 
the  honored  hosts  of  this  noble  gathering  of  the  young  blood  of  America. 
Delegations  from  nearly  every  country  in  South  America.  Central 
America,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  the  United  States  convened  for  the  common 
cause  of  cultivating  better  acquaintance,  developing  closer  friendship, 
and  maintaining  the  high  ideals  of  university  life  and  training.  Such  a 
gathering  of  youth  can  not  but  help  being  a  virile  influence  for  cementing 
still  closer  and  firmer  the  bonds  of  affection  and  friendship  between  the 
American  nations,  as  the  youth  of  to-day  is  the  man  of  to-morrow,  and 
in  this  notable  assemblage  of  enthusiastic  young  men  there  are  doubtless 
the  brain,  the  energy,  and  the  force  which  will  rule  their  respective 
countries  in  the  near  future. 
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MBMBJSRS  OF  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  STAFF  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

In  accordance  with  its  policy  to  have  the  members  of  the  Pan  American 
staff  fully  posted  on  the  latest  progress  and  developments  throughout 
Latin  America,  the  Pan  American  Union  has  authorized  two  me.i.bers 
from  its  personnel  to  proceed  to  South  America.  On  August  t,  Dr. 
Albert  Hale  and  Mr.  William  V.  Griffin  sailed  from  New  York  and  will 
proceed  directly  to  Brazil.  Here  they  will  represent  the  Pan  American 
Union  at  the  official  inauguration  ceremonies  incident  to  the  opening  of 
the  remarkable  Madeira- Mamore  Railroad.  Krom  that  point  Dr.  Hale 
will  make  a  systematic  tour  through  Brazil  and  then  to  the  other  countries 
of  South  America.  He  will  carry  on  studies  and  observations  of  the 
commercial,  social,  and  educational  conditions  of  the  countries  included 
in  his  tour  and  upon  his  return  to  the  Pan  American  Union  will  set  forth 
the  results  of  his  investigations  in  special  articles  and  books. 


GB<  (GRAPHIC  CONGRESS  AT  URAZIE. 

The  National  Geographic  Society  of  Rio  île  Janeiro  has  recently  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  organization  to  formulate  plans  for  convening 
a  First  Pan  American  Geographic  Congress  in  that  city,  during  the 
month  of  October,  1914.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  committee  to  arrange 
a  suitable  program  for  both  the  serious  work  and  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  guests  and  to  issue  invitations  to  all  the  geographic  societies  of 
the  21  American  Republics.  October  12  is  the  date  set  aside  for  the 
first  meeting,  particularly  appropriate  as  being  the  one  on  which  Columbus 
first  set  foot  on  American  soil.  This  will  be  the  first  Pan  American 
geographical  congress  ever  held  and  should  be  a  splendid  influence  in 
exchanging  practical  geographic  data  between  the  American  countries. 
The  holding  of  this  congress  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  Pan  American 
Union,  as  it  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  BULLETIN  to  shortly  commence  a 
series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  various  geographic  societies  of  America 
and  the  results  of  their  notable  studies. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  JURISTS. 

SjK'cial  attention  is  directed  to  the  significance  of  the  international 
conference  for  the  codification  of  public  and  private  international  law 
which  completed  its  work  during  July,  1912,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  at 
which  there  were  present  the  leading  authorities  on  international  law  from 
nearly  every  American  country.  The  delegates  who  have  returned 
from  the  sessions  of  this  gathering  express  entire  satisfaction  at  the 
results  of  the  discussions  and  seem  to  feel  that  a  substantial  foundation 
has  been  laid  in  the  Rio  conference  for  the  development  of  a  form  of 
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proceeding  which  will  insure  uniformity  of  laws  and  practice  in  American 
international  relations.  Various  committees  have  been  appointed  and 
to  these  there  have  been  assigned  some  of  the  more  vexatious  problems 
of  international  relations,  which  will  be  considered  at  meetings  to  be 
held  in  the  following  six  capitals,  Montevideo,  Uruguay;  Uma,  Peru; 
Santiago,  Chile;  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  and 
Washington,  D.  C,  at  dates  to  be  determined  by  the  chairman. 


LATIN- AMERICAN'  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Bulletin  is  in  receipt  of  the  advance  sheets  from  the  Monthly 
Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  collated  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  showing  details  of  imports 
and  exports  of  the  United  States  by  articles  and  countries  for  the  month 
of  June  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  191 2. 

A  cursory  examination  discloses  some  interesting  facts  as  to  the  growth 
of  commerce  between  Latin-American  countries  and  the  United  States 
within  the  last  two  years. 

The  total  imports  from  Latin  America,  according  to  these  statistics, 
during  this  year  amounted  to  $420,822,885,  while  the  exports  totaled 
$296,132,723,  a  Pan  American  commerce  of  $716,955,608.  Taking  the 
bureau's  figures  for  the  preceding  year  this  represents  a  gain  of  $76,495,- 
856.  The  gain  in  imports  from  Latin  America  was  $51,026,355,  while 
the  gain  in  exports  to  these  countries  amounted  to  $25,469,501.  This  is 
some  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  Pan  Americanism  in  a  com- 
mercial way.  Social  intercourse  and  better  acquaintance  thus  lead  to 
mutual  commercial  benefits  as  well  as  to  mutual  esteem  and  stronger 
ties  of  friendship. 


TRADE  H  ET  WEEN  ARGENTINA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  director  general  of  statistics  of  Argentina  has  published  the  details 
of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Republic  during  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year.  An  inspection  of  the  report  reveals  the  fact  that  the  volume 
of  business  between  that  country  and  the  United  States  is  increasing 
remarkably.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  three 
months  amounted  to  $14,058,000,  showing  an  increase  of  $2,757,000  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Exports  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $9.239,000,  an  increase  of  $2,068,000  over  the  first  quarter 
of  last  year.  The  figures  given  are  in  Argentine  gold,  the  gold  peso  being 
equivalent  to  97  cents  in  United  States  currency.  This  large  increase  in 
the  commerce  between  the  two  countries  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  cordial 
relations  existing  between  them. 
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HONDUKAN  STUDENTS  IN'  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

On  July  24  twelve  young  gentlemen  of  Honduras  arrived  at  New 
Orleans  and  were  met  by  Consul  General  A.  J.  Olivier.  These  repre- 
sentative young  men  are  to  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Government 
of  Honduras  and  are  to  be  distributed  among  several  hading  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

Thus  Honduras  continues  her  admirable  work  in  fostering  the  ever- 
growing spirit  of  Pan  Americanism.  No  more  efficient  way  to  cultivate 
cordial  relations  between  these  two  countries  could  be  devised.  As  the 
younger  generation  matures  and  the  students  of  to-day  become  the  leaders 
of  to-morrow  the  knowledge  of  true  conditions  obtained  by  several  years 
of  residence  in  the  country,  the  meeting  and  mingling  with  some  of  the 
best  element  of  the  j)eople,  and  the  friendships  formed  during  student  life 
will  be  the  best  propaganda  for  strengthening  the  ties  of  friendship  which 
unite  these  countries. 


DEATH  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  HAITI. 

The  tragic  death  of  His  Excellency  Cincinnatus  Le  Conte.  President 
of  Haiti,  which  occurred  on  the  8th  of  August,  was  a  sharp  blow  to  the 
official  world,  and  caused  profound  grief  at  the  Pan  American  Union  as 
well  as  in  all  Latin  American  circles.  Immediately  on  learning  of  this 
sad  event,  the  Acting  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  cabled 
to  the  secretary  of  foreign  relations  at  Port  au  Prince  an  expression  of 
the  deep  sorrow  and  sincere  sympathy  of  this  institution,  its  executive 
officers,  and  staff.  As  an  appropriate  honor  and  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  one  who  was  the  head  of  the  State,  the  national  flag  of  Haiti  was 
displayed  from  the  building  at  half  mast.  In  rendering  homage  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  President  of  Haiti,  the  Pan  American  Union  takes 
this  opportunity  of  recording  its  earnest  hopes  that  the  country  may, 
under  its  new  chief  executive,  General  Tancrede  Auguste,  continue  along 
the  paths  of  progress  and  prosperity. 


APPRECIATED  COMPLIMENTS  TO  THE  BULLETIN. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  pleased  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  to  express  its  cordial  appreciation  of  the  com- 
plimentary references  which  have  been  made  to  it  in  recent  issues  of 
esteemed  contemporaries.  In  the  January,  February,  and  March  edi- 
tion of  the  Centro- America,  the  official  publicity  organ  published  in 
Spanish  under  the  direction  of  the  International  Central  American  Office 
(Oficina  Internacional  Centro- Americana1),  at  Guatemala  City,  there 
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appeared  a  gratifying  statement  concerning  the  Bulletin,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  English  translation: 

This  publication  is  daily  attaining  greater  international  imjiortance  The  nature 
of  its  articles  makes  it  attractive  to  the  countries  of  America.  The  work  of  spreading 
the  high  ideals  that  are  common  to  the  destinies  of  these  countries,  and  the  interest 
which  it  displays  in  dealing  with  all  matters,  national  and  international,  are  gradu- 
ally raising  its  standard  to  a  high  |K»int  among  other  publications. 

Because  of  the  high  character  of  this  periodical  and  its  recognized 
standing  as  an  efficient  trade  and  statistical  magazine,  its  expression  of 
opinion  is  highly  valued.  Closely  following  the  appearance  of  this 
notice,  Latin  America,  a  notable  journal  published  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
and  devoted  to  the  promotion  and  interchange  of  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Latin  American  Republics,  voiced  the  following 
opinion  in  its  issue  of  August  i,  191 2  : 

Latin  America  heartily  concurs  in  the  sentiments  in  re  the  Hi  lletin  so  eloquently 
expressed  by  the  Centro-América,  and  sincerely  believes  that  it  1  the  Uri.i.KTix)  is 
doing  more  to  foster  trade  relations  between  this  country  and  Spanish  America  than 
all  the  other  trade  journals  of  the  United  States  combined.  While  Latin  America 
modestly  assumes  that  it  also  is  doing  its  share  in  this  direction,  justice  compels  it  to 
admit  that  the  HrLLtiTiN  ranks  peerless  in  the  line  it  has  assumed. 


H  ANDIK  M  )K  OF  MOLIVIA. 

There  is  now  being  edited  and  published  under  the  auspices  of  this 
institution  a  new  handbook  of  Bolivia.  The  remarkable  development 
of  this  country  within  the  past  years  and  a  general  awakening  to  the 
vast  possibilities  existing  therein  have  been  the  cause  of  a  growing 
demand  for  reliable  and  authentic  information  concerning  it.  Bolivia 
possesses  no  seacoast,  but  what  she  may  lack  by  reason  of  this  peculiar 
position  she  more  than  makes  up  for  in  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the 
plateau  regions  and  the  marvelous  richness  of  the  eastern  slopes.  Here 
the  great  staples  of  the  world,  coffee,  rubtx-r,  and  cacao,  can  be  produced 
in  great  abundance  and  with  much  profit.  Add  to  these  agricultural 
possibilities  the  renowned  wealth  of  her  mineral  products,  which  are  her 
chief  sources  of  revenue,  and  it  is  readily  seen  why  the  approaching 
completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  inauguration  of  the  Arica- La  Paz 
Railroad,  and  the  formal  opening  of  the  Madeira -Ma more  Railroad,  are 
looked  upon  as  epoch-making  events  in  the  progress  and  development 
of  this  country.  These  three  gigantic  improvements  will  infuse  new 
life  and  spirit  into  Bolivia  and  will  give  an  immediate  impetus  to  the 
ready  and  profitable  exploitation  of  its  wonderful  resources. 
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P  Ror,  K  ESS  «)F  EXPOSITION  PLAN'S. 


The  State  of  California  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her  ambitious  and 
progressive  spirit,  for  in  1915  she  will  be  the  proud  possessor  of  two 
great  international  expositions.  As  noted  in  earlier  issues  of  the  Bul- 
letin, plans  are  rapidly  being  developed  for  the  Panama  California 
International  Exposition,  which  is  to  be  held  in  San  Diego,  California, 
during  the  entire  year  of  1015,  while  from  the  offices  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  which  will  also  be  held  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1015.  announcement  is  made  of  an  extensive  list  of  countries 
which  have  accepted  the  invitation  to  participate. 

From  the  San  Diego  exposition  comes  the  information  that  for  a  third 
time  since  its  organization  it  has  become  necessary  to  enlarge  its  scope 
and  plans.  According  to  present  arrangements,  there  will  be  a  special 
plaza  for  the  American  Republics  connected  with  the  court  of  honor  by 
a  short  street.  At  the  south  of  this  plaza  will  be  the  ethnological  build- 
ing in  the  old  Spanish-American  style  with  a  patio,  and  to  the  west  of 
the  plaza  will  be  the  State  and  foreign  buildings.  Reservations  have 
already  bien  made  for  the  Brazilian  building.  The  plans  devote  100 
acres  of  the  ground  space  for  the  buildings  of  the  countries  of  South 
America,  Cintrai  America,  and  Mexico.  It  is  expected  that  every 
Republic  in  America  will  have  an  individual  exhibit. 

Equally  gratifying  and  encouraging  is  the  statement  emanating  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition,  indi- 
cating that  up  to  July  3  the  following  countries  from  Latin  America  had 
accepted  the  invitation  to  participate:  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Dominiean 
Republic,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Panama,  Peru, 
and  Salvador. 
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WHEN  Nature  lifted  the  Andes  from  the  quiet  waters  of 
the  Pacific  she  laid  a  train  leading  to  trouble  for  the 
modern  engineer.  It  is  conceded  that  there  are  more 
"problems"  to  the  square  mile  of  the  great  herringbone 
ran<re  of  mountains  that  bulwarks  the  western  sea  from  the  eastern 
plains  of  South  America  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  where 
railroads  are  needed. 

The  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  building  latter-day  com- 
munications across  and  along  these  peaks  and  valleys  were  considered 


ROUTE  OF  THE  ARICA-LA  PAZ  KAIL  WAY. 

From  A  rim  this  rvmarkabk-  railnr.nl  .'xt.-ivls  a  -listan.v  of  .f.7  miles  lo  La  Put,  Un-  lofty  rapital  of 
Holtvta.  Th.-  line  was  t.iiili  in  wvonlamv  with  ngn-cmotUs «-nti>nti  into  liy  the  ChiLun  an<i  HoIivumi 
Covernmonis  in  KKM,  though  actual  construction  work  did  not  commence  until  1UW.  ut  a  total  msl  of 
over  112,000.1100. 


beyond  solution  until  two  Americans,  Wheelwright  and  Meigs, 
decided  that  Yankee  ingenuity  could  accomplish  the  task.  The 
Oroya  Railroad,  of  Peru,  ¡fhmst  extraordinary  series  of  switchbacks, 
grades,  and  tunnels,  reaches  15,605  feet  at  one  point,  the  greatest 
altitude  in  railroad  construction,  and  remains  an  enduring  monument 
to  the  inventive  faculty  of  the  latter,  while  the  iron  lines  of  Chile  owe 
their  conception  to  the  former. 

A  more  recent  and  equally  important  achievement  in  South 
American  railway  construction  was  the  completion  of  the  first  trans- 
Andine  line,  1910. 

In  fact,  it  might  be  sait!  that  to-day  marks  the  beginning  of  the  most 
active  era  of  railroad  building  which  Latin  America  has  seen. 
Transit,  level,  and  rod  men  are  tramping  the  passes  ami  jungles 
seeking  new  routes;  construction  gangs  toil  without  ceasing  on  work 
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already  planned,  and  this  year  sees  the  completion  of  that  singular 
system  of  communication,  the  Arica-La  Paz  Railway. 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  between  Chile  and  Bolivia  was 
signed  in  1904,  and  the  newly  opened  line  sprang  from  this  agreement. 
A  discussion  of  the  political  reasons  that  made  the  building  of  it 
necessary  would  lead  us  through  many  intricate  byways  of  Chilean 
and  Bolivian  history.  This  is  an  academic  study  which  I  will  not 
attempt.  The  economic  reason  for  its  construction  justifies  the 
rather  startling  cost  of  the  investment. 

Twelve  ami  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  com- 
pleting 267  miles  of  track.    When  we  divide  this  we  find  it  sums  up 


THE  CUSTOMHOUSE  AT  ARICA, 
Which  itHNlncts  »  i  nulr  of  consid.-mble  propon  ions  with  Bolivia. 

to  §45,000  a  mile.  But  even  that  is  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
peace  and  friendship. 

Before  taking  up  a  study  of  the  resources  of  the  countries  through 
which  the  line  passes  it  is  worth  the  time  expended  to  look  into  the 
conditions  that  the  engineers  who  were  to  build  the  road  found  upon 
reaching  the  site  of  their  labor. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  Andes.  It  has  been  attempted  in 
numerous  books,  but  I  have  failed  to  find  one  portrayal  which  I 
consider  does  entire  justice  to  the  grandeur  of  their  jagged,  awesome, 
sky-piercing  peaks. 

To  visualize  these  unparalleled  pinnacles  you  must  remember  that 
they  rise  from  a  great  granite  ridge  which  forms  the  very  heart  of 
the  range. 
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This  range  is  a,  hloak  and  barren  wall,  rising  to  shining  summits  of 
white  that,  when  the  sun  sinks  to  the  Pacific,  piek  up  its  rays  to 
transmute  them  into  n  kaleidoscopic  eurtain  of  surpassing  beauty. 
Yet  there  is  a  stem,  forbidding  hardness  in  the  vision.  It  is  as  if 
that  granite  heart  spoke  through  the  volcanic  incrustation  to  forbid 
these  shores  to  the  profaning  foot  of  man.  The  picture  is  everywhere 
desolate. 

Naturally  the  iirst  English  engineers  (a  British  firm  was  awarded 
the  contract)  who  came  out  to  take  up  the  work  were  somewhat 
discouraged  at  the  proposition  that  loomed  up  before  them.  But 


ENTRANCE  To  TUNNEL,  SHOWING  THE  HACK  RAILS. 

Thi'  '-'s  mil«'s  of  r.u-k  ntilroa<l  luiil  on  I  his  line  proluthly  constitute  lhe  lemp'st  uninterrupted  *tri'i<-h  o 
ntg  mnl  urbeel  const n  14-1  ion  in  any  |mrl  uf  thi-  world.  Hack  roads  un-  rcijuirvd  over  gpeCMÚ  ^r.i-ln-nts 
mid  un>  musí  expensive  IriiIi  in  construction  and  operation. 

with  characteristic  determination  they  attacked  the  problem  and 
soon  had  overcome  all  of  nature's  obstacles. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  railroad  engineer  to  know  that  water  is  an 
absolute  and  continuous  necessity  on  a  job  of  this  kind.  And  when 
the  contractors  began  to  make  their  estimate  on  the  cost  of  material 
laid  down  along  the  route  of  the  proposed  line  they  found  they  would 
have  to  figure  in  water  at  about  S3  the  pail,  which  was  the  same  price 
as  champagne  by  the  quart  on  the  Pacific  Mail  steamers.  While  $3 
was  reasonable  for  wine  it  seemed  exorbitant  for  "agua,"  as  it  is 
termed  in  Spanish. 

The  source  of  the  water  supply  was  the  melting  snows  far  up  in 
the  Andean  fastnesses,  and  "aguaderos"  brought  it  down  on  mules 
every  sun-up.  two  •eighth"  kegs  of  the  rare  liquid  per  animal. 
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Now,  another  crime  is  charged  up  against  the  hearth's*  corpora- 
tions, for  the  engineers  building  the  Arica-La  Paz  railway  ran  a 
5-inch  pipo  line,  measuring  75  miles,  clear  up  to  the  "region  of 
eternal  snows,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  geographies,  and  thereby  made 
water  cheap,  convenient,  and  plentiful. 

But  what  happened  to  the  water-vending  business  ?  Economically, 
the  answer  is  obvious. 

That  pipe  line  cost  $3,000,000  to  construct,  but  all  the  principles 
of  scientific  management  called  for  the  building  of  it  before  any  other 


PATACA  MA  YA  TOMBS.  KNOWN  AS  TiiMIIS  OF  THE  IIlNDKEn  DEAD  MEN. 

BOLIVIA. 

work  should  be  pushed.  Any  mortar  or  cement  work  was  out  of  the 
question  on  the      a  pail  schedule. 

This  was  not  the  total  of  the  construction  difficulties  by  any  means. 
Arica  is  a  long,  long  journey  from  the  base  of  railroad  supplies,  and 
La  Paz  is  farther.  The  road  was  to  be  constructed  from  both  ends 
toward  the  middle.  This  meant  hauling  tons  of  material  over  the 
lines  already  built  to  the  Bolivian  capital.  And  it  is  an  Impressive 
revelation  of  the  expense  of  Andean  freights  we  find  in  this  branch 
of  the  work.  In  many  instances  the  carrying  cost  on  articles  shipped 
from  the  coast  to  La  Paz  equalled  the  original  value  of  the  thing 
transported. 

The  other  problems  that  faced  the  builders  were  of  the  usual  type, 
with  one  exception. 
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Of  course  the  familiar  difficulties  in  running  grades,  building 
bridges,  and  piercing  tunnels  were  magnified  because  of  the  local 
conditions  already  referred  to.  But,  as  a  general  thing  they  inav  be 
said  to  have  presented  no  unique  handicap  in  the  Way  of  railroad 
creating. 

However,  one  section  oyer  which  the  line  was  to  pass  presented 
novel  conditions  that  permitted  of  only  one  feasible  solution,  a  cog 
and  wheel  construction. 

The  rack  rail  is  the  last  resort  in  railroading.  The  laying  of  it  and 
the  way  it  runs  up  operating  expenses  after  it  is  laid  puts  it  out  of 
consideration  except  when  no  other  method  offers. 
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DRI0QE  OVER  THE  R 1 V B R  LLUTE,  28.M  MILKS  PROM  ARICA. 

Yet  when  you  have  to  deal  with  certain  excessive  gradients  this 
system  is  the  simplest  that  has  been  heretofore  devised. 

In  this  instance  the  rack  system  is  constructed  on  what  is  known 
as  tilt-  2-plate  Abt  plan.  It  is  run  upon  a  f>  i><t  een(  maximum  grade 
and  totals  approximately  2 S  miles,  which  in  all  probability  consti- 
tutes the  longest  uninterrupted  stretch  of  rack  railway  which  has 
yet  been  constructed  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  total  length  of  the  rail  stretch  from  Arica  to  La  Paz  is  267 
miles.  Over  the  line  it  is  128  miles  to  the  Chilean  boundary  and 
139  miles  from  that  point  to  Bolivia.  The  highest  level  that  the 
road  reaches  is  13,987  feet,  at  a  point  approximately  midway  between 
the  terminals. 

As  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  railway  system  of  Bolivia  know, 
there  are  two  other  routes  connecting  La  Paz.  the  capital,  with  the 
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seaport.  First,  that  of  the  Antofagasta  and  Bolivian  line,  711  miles 
in  length;  and, second,  the  Peruvian  Southern  Railway,  via  Moliendo 
and  Arequipa,  531  miles  long.  Ohviously,  the  new  route  being  only 
267  miles,  offers  a  much  shorter  haul. 

The  increased  cost  of  operating  the  rack  system  has  to  be  weighed 
against  this  advantage  in  distance,  but  the  projectors  expect  that 
despite  this  there  will  be  a  balance  favorable  to  the  shorter  route. 

Another  feature  of  this  railway  system  which  is  of  considerable 
importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  undoubtedly  a  long  link  of  a  new 
transcontinental  route. 


CoRocoRo.  THE  CENTER  OF  THE  COPPER  INDUSTRY  IN  BOLIVIA. 

This  is  the  richest  and  most  active  copper-mining  «IMrirt  in  Hw  Republic,  Mid  with  the  Arira-La  Par 
Railway  traversins  it,  tlx-  vo|i|n>r  industry  should  experience  Increased  prosperity, 

The  aggressive  railroad  campaign  now  going  on  in  Brazil  will  mean 
that  that  country  will  in  a  not  far-distant  day  run  tracks  clear  through 
to  Turumba  on  the  Bolivian  frontier.  When  this  is  done  it  would 
be  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  connect  La  Paz  with  Curumba, 
thus  giving  a  great  stretch  of  railway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
across  Brazil,  Bolivia,  and  Chile. 

In  connection  with  this  |M>ssible  development  we  must  Hot  forget 
the  influences  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  Isthmian  transit  will  mean 
a  short  connection  for  Bolivian  lines  with  the  outer  world. 

That  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  Bolivia  to  seek  another  outlet 
cam  be  gathered  by  a  glance  at  the  map.    You  see  this  great  nation 
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shut  in  on  all  sidos  by  her  neighbors,  who.  no  mat  tor  how  kindly  dis- 
posed, can  not  help  hut  feel  the  spirit  of  commercial  rivalry.  In 
this  connection  the  importance  of  the  extension  of  the  Arica-La  Paz 
route  to  Brazil  is  apparent. 

In  reading  this  article  you  must  have  realized  that  the  yield  of 
freight  from  agricultural  sources  will  indeed  he  small.  The  country 
over  which  the  lines  pass  is  essentially  minorai,  and  it  is  from  the 
output  of  mines,  marble  deposits,  and  sulphur  that  the  future  profits 
will  accrue. 

To  begin  with  what  is  of  most  importance,  we  shall  see  what  sulphur 
can  he  taken  out  of  this  section  of  the  world.    To  anyone  unac- 
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quainted  with  the  varied  uses  to  which  this  product  is  put,  the  fact 
that  in  the  United  States  we  find  use  for  about  500  tons  of  sulphur 
a  day  may  be  a  surprise.  Nature  smiled  on  Italy  when  she  was 
bestowing  sulphurous  deposits.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  it  can 
be  said  that  country  furnishes  the  world's  supply  of  this  mineral, 
but  perhaps  the  Italian  nation  must  prepare  for  serious  rivalry  in 
this  field  from  now  on. 

The  engineers  who  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  district  are 
unanimous  in  one  regard.  The  tenor  of  their  reports  is  that  the 
sulphur  deposits  of  Tacora  on  the  Arica-La  Paz  line  (see  map)  are  the 
most  important  in  the  world.  Ten  to  twenty  million  tons  are  con- 
sidered a  very  low  estimate  of  the  contents  of  only  the  most  superior 
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field.  In  fact  from  the  data  available,  the  enormous  quantities  of 
mineral  in  this  section  are  considered  inexhaustible. 

As  to  quality,  the  samples  taken  from  a  large  deposit  assayed 
73  per  cent  common  sulphur,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  take  out 
some  million  tons  assaying  over  80  per  cent.  The  great  bulk  of 
sulphur  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  used  for  the  preserving  of 
wood  in  paper.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  paper  manufacturing  industry, 
the  importance  of  which  needs  no  demonstration  here. 

This  material  finds  another  use  in  vine  cultivation,  while,  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  powder  it  is  indispensable.  In  this 
connection  the  sulphur  mines  at  Tacora  have  had  their  influence  upon 
the  history  of  South  America,  for  they  enabled  Pizzaro  and  Amagro 
to  constantly  renew  the  supply  of  ammunition  necessary  to  make 
their  "arquebuses"  serviceable  in  their  forays  against  the  Indians. 


IX  ACUClt  ATINO  A  NEW  SECTION  <>F  A  KAILKOAI1  IN  BOLIVIA. 

A  young  engineer  with  whom  I  discussed  the  possibility  of  sulphur 
output  assured  me  that  the  railroad  could  count  upon  handling  40(1 
tons  a  day  of  this  material,  if  the  industry  were  organized  and  carried 
through  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  its  importance. 

The  industry  that  has  grown  to  considerable  proportions  is  that  of 
the  exportation  of  copper  from  this  district.  The  (orocoro  mine  yields 
the  greatest  output  at  present.  One  gets  some  idea  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  Andes  which  seem  to  be  "copper  riveted,"  when  your 
steamer  lies  two  days  off  some  insignificant  town  that  hardly  merits 
the  name  of  port,  while  the  four  winches  are  loading  the  ship  with 
great  ingots  of  the  metal.  The  continual  procession  of  lighters 
loaded  with  the  green  mineral  are  towed  out  and  take  position  along- 
side the  forward  and  aft  hatches,  and  while  four  of  them  are  unloading 
simultaneously,  you  can  almost  feel  the  ship  settle  under  the  tre- 
mendous additional  !<>  id. 

Here  again  the  Arica-La  Paz  railroad  has  an  assured  income  in 
freight. 
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The  fact  that  there  is  a  mine  which  yields  a  fine  quality  of  onyx 
marble  in  Bolivia  is  perhaps  very  little  known.  This  beautiful  stone 
has  been  used  for  years  in  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as  clocks, 
chandeliers,  jardinieres,  etc.  The  mine  is  located  at  Berenguela.  The 
onyx  is  found  in  layers,  from  3  to  4  feet  in  thickness.  At  present  it  i< 
impossible  to  calculate  the  output  of  this  mine. 


ONE  OF  THF.  COUNTLESS  TALI.  RUGGED  HILL8  OF  BOLIVIA. 


In  the  région  adjacent  to  the  railroad  are  situated  certain  silver 
and  lead  mines,  which  also  can  be  counted  upon  in  the  way  of  a  large 
addition  to  freight  carried. 

There  will  be  a  chance  for  some  one  of  enterprise  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  his  fortune  and  provide  for  the  health  of  his  fellowman  at 
one  stroke  by  erecting  a  medicinal  bath  establishment.  One  such 
"kurhaus"  already  exists,  but  it  can  be  improved  upon.  In  the  sul- 
phur mine  district,  several  streams  forming  the  Azufre  River  are  hot 
and  of  therapeutic  value.   One  is  a  boiling  spring  holding  a  tempera- 
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turo  of  SO0.  This  is  the  St.  Elena,  not  far  from  Tacora  station,  anil 
should  he  just  the  site  for  a  great  bathing  sanitarium. 

We  must  not  overlook  "Vareta"  in  writing  of  the  resources  of  this 
region. 

"  Vareta"  is  one  of  the  best  vegetable  fuels  known,  having  a  power 
of  3,000  heat  units,  ami  is  particularly  acceptable  along  a  railroad 
route,  and  above  all,  in  Chile  and  Bolivia,  where  coal,  in  the  familiar 
phrase,  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  This  peculiar  fuel  exists  in 
large  quantities  all  over  the  mountains.  It  will  undoubtedly  yield  a 
considerable  income  besides  cutting  down  operating  expenses. 


VIEW  OF  THE  JAOOED  O  HA  SITE  KEOlONS  TRAVERSED  BY  THE  A1UCA-LA  CAZ 

RAILWAY. 

Another  product  that  will  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  railroad 
in  freights  is  borate.  Near  the  Une  of  the  track,  on  the  Bolivian  fron- 
tier, the  borate  beds  of  Chileava  lie.  These  deposits  cover  almost 
27.000  acres  ami  are  divided  among  27  different  owners,  not  in  the 
proportion  of  a  thousand  acres  to  the  owner,  however.  With  over 
two  dozen  proprietors  it  is  to  be  expected  that  lawsuits  might  arise. 
In  fact  the  whole  region  is  tied  up  in  a  legal  tangle.  It  came  about  this 
way:  There  is  a  dispute  as  to  whether  Chileava  is  in  the  .Department 
of  Pisagua  or  Arica.  The  doubt  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Peruvian 
authorities  who  established  the  boundaries  between  these  two 
departments  did  not  know  the  lay  of  the  land  in  the  mountain  regions. 
The  boundary  was  set  as  "the  river  and  ravine  of  Camarones  from  the 
5!84<>-Bull.  2— 12- — :i 


(I'liiier  pU-liire)  THREE-ARCH  BRIDGE  NEAR  HAURI  RIVER.  BOLIVIA.  ON  THE  ARICA- 
LA PAZ  RAILWAY. 

(Lower picture)  TOP  VIEW  OF  THE  THREE-ARt'H  BRIDGE. 
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sea  to  the  Bolivian  frontier.''  The  inference  is  that  the  party  that  ran 
t  his  line  got  tired  crawling  over  these  altitudes  and  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  Camarones  River  went  on  in  a  nice  convenient  broad  Contour, 
rnfortunately  for  the  present  landholders,  at  a  site  called  Arepunta, 
about  20  miles  from  the  frontier,  the  river  split  up  into  a  great  number 
of  tributaries  and  Ohilcaya  lies  in  a  rectangular  hollow  between  these 
tributaries  and  the  Bolivian  frontier. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  borate  found  in  this  pampa,  it  is  remarkably 
high  and  the  deposit  runs  with  great  evenness  from  a  foot  to  3|  feet 
in  thickness  absolutely  continuous  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
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27,000  acres.  Say  it  averages  2  feet  all  over,  we  have  an  enormous 
quantity  of  this  salt  in  sight. 

In  the  Coroeoro  region  a  great  quantity  of  common  salt  exists,  and 
the  custom  is  to  cut  it  out  in  50-pound  bloeks.  available  for  local 
consumption. 

You  see  that  nature,  in  her  own  way,  has  been  fairly  lavish  with 
this  part  of  the  world. 

Freights  are  of  first  consideration  in  railroad  profits,  and  in  this 
regard  a  very  careful  engineer  has  reported  that  the  Arica-La  Paz 
line  should  pa}*,  over  and  above  all  expenses,  about  10  per  cent  on  the 
investment.  But  as  all  know  there  are  so  many  factors  in  an  enter- 
prise of  this  kind  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  predict  just  what  the 
profits  will  be  until  after  at  least  one  year  of  running  experience. 
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But  from  tlit»  summary  of  the  region's  resources  which  I  have  given 
above  tluT"  can  be  little  fear  of  a  lack  of  freight.  Of  course,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  building  of  the  road  will  stimulate  development  to  a 
degree  that  will  mean  business  of  many  kinds  that  can  not  be  accu- 
ral cly  figured  upon  at  present.   A  large  passenger  business  is  among 

these  possibilities. 

Arica,  the  port  terminus  of  the  road,  will  be  sure  of  a  substantial 
"boom''  in  the  near  future.  Good  harbors  are  widely  separated  on 
the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Arica  is  fortunate  in  that  it  has 
deep  water  and  a  sheltered  cove  for  all  the  vessels  that  might  come 
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to  anchor  t  here.  There  are  excellent  pier  and  dock  works,  which  form 
part  of  the  scheme  of  the  railway.  Freight  will  be  handled  by  the 
most  modern  methods. 

I  have  only  attempted  to  sketch  briefly  the  reason  of  being  for  the 
Arica-La  Paz  railroad.  This  is  the  third  outlet  from  the  Bolivian 
capital  to  the  sea  and  is  a  measure  of  the  progress  of  that  country  and 
its  neighbor,  Chile. 

I  can  not  close  without  reference  to  the  remarkable  healthfulness 
of  this  region,  which  is  said  to  be  conducive  to  longevity.  As  illus- 
tration, there  is  the  famous  old  lady  of  Cod  pa.  who,  though  reputed 
to  be  blessed  with  141)  years  of  age,  is  still  active  and  able  to  do  the 
litt  le  gardening  about  her  home. 
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SOME  disasters  deserve  to  bo  forgotten.    If  they  leave  any  trace 
behind  them,  it  becomes  lost  m  the  general  changes  that 
mark  all  physical  alterations  or  that  characterize  the  progress 
mankind  makes  in  his  struggle  upward.    When  once  for- 
gotten, they  of  course  pass  from  history.    To  try  to  illustrate  by  an 
example  would  be  to  deny  the  very  truth  of  the  statement  made. 

Other  disasters  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  world's  events. 
The  destruction  of  Pompeii, 
the  apparently  providential 
annihilation  of  the  Armada, 
the  famine  in  Ireland  whereby 
the  introduction  of  the  newly- 
discovered  potato  was  facili- 
tated, the  fire  at  Chicago  which 
obliterated  a  mushroom  city 
but  gave  space  for  a  metropo- 
lis, or  the  overwhelming  flood 
at  Johnstown  when  man  stood 
powerless  at  the  awful  forces 
created  by  himself — these  and 
others  like  them  serve  as  warn- 
ing guilles  to  improvement, 
or  to  a  repetition  of  disaster 
in  the  future,  if  no  attention 
is  paid  to  them. 

But  alas  for  human  eareless- 
iii'^,  not  always  are  the  warn- 
ings taken  to  heart.  The  an- 
nual freshets  on  the  greater 
river's  seem  to  stir  the  people 
but  little  to  prevent  or  to  fore- 
see their  recurrence,  while  the 
periodic  loss  of  crop;*  sulTered 
by  natives  in  many  parts  of  the  world  is  taken  as  the  visitation  of  a 
deity  and  accepted  with  fatalistic  inactivity.  The  very  imminence 
of  danger  seems  to  belittle  its  awful  possibilities,  until  man  appears 
to  defy  nature  to  do  her  worst  ami  to  give  him  a  chance  to  show 
how  he  can  escape  the  consequences.    This  is  the  case  at  least 
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with  those  who  live  cioso  to  activo  volcanoes,  whore  the  history  of  the 
region  evidences  our  utter  helplessness  against  the  mysterious  crises 
of  the  earth,  but  illustrates  at  the  same  time  man's  unwillingness  to 
abandon  any  spot  on  which  he  has  once  sot  foot. 

Some  disasters  come  slowly,  issuing  warnings  of  their  approach. 
A  lire  does  not  consume  in  an  instant,  so  that  escape  with  life  is  not 
impossible.  A  flood  may  arise  miles  away  from  the  place  where  it 
wreaks  its  most  tragic  violence,  and  even  property  may  therefore  be 
removed  before  it  is  too  late.  Others,  nevertheless,  fall  upon  their 
victims  with  absolute  suddenness.  The  volcanic  eruption  which 
made  almost  a  wilderness  of  Antigua,  Guatemala,  the  earthquakes 
at  Valparaiso  and  San  Francisco,  the  tidal  wave  at  Arica  in  Chile, 
the  still  more  recent  upheaval  at  Messina,  and  similar  untraceable 
phenomena,  all  came  without  warning  and  not  infrequently  at  times 
and  places  which  may  never  before  have  Buffered,  or,  so  far  as  science 
can  now  penetrate,  may  never  again  suffer  a  like  catastrophe. 

These  disasters  can  never  be  forgotten,  nor  should  they  be.  When 
they  are  due  solely  to  disturbances  of  nature,  they  show  us  that 
cosmic  forces  can  not  be  subdued. 

But  many  disasters  would  never  have  happened  if  man  had  not, 
in  his  impudence,  been  unwilling  to  admit  this  ultimate  supremacy 
of  nature.  Up  to  a  certain  point  he  can  overcome  and  even  defy 
her,  yet  only  when  he  recognizes  the  extent  of  her  power.  To  violate 
her  laws,  means,  in  the  long  run.  defeat. 

The  disaster  of  the  Titanic  belongs,  of  course,  in  the  latter  cate- 
gory. Although  it  came  with  relative  suddenness,  it  was  not  with- 
out warning;  it  was  not  due  to  an  overwhelming  disturbance  of 
nature.  It  resulted  from  man's  assuming  that  nothing  could  destroy 
what  man  had  made  with  his  hands;  and  it  was  preventable.  It 
should,  therefore,  never  be  forgotten. 

Is  all  this  preaching  platitudes  ?  Merely  repeating  what  has  been 
better  said  from  a  thousand  pulpits  ami  better  written  by  a  thousand 
pens  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books  1  It  would  be  so  if  con- 
crete results  were  not  expected  and  even  demanded  by  the  people; 
results  which  demonstrate  that  a  lesson  has  been  learned,  and,  what 
is  equally  important,  that  the  same  lesson  be  learned  ami  relearned 
by  future  generations. 

Results  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  an  awful  disaster  as  that 
of  the  loss  of  the  Titanic  can  be  of  two  kinds.  The  one  comes  from 
the  passage  of  laws  which  heavily  penalize  those  who  in  their  com- 
mercial greed  would  again  run  their  chances  of  escaping  accident, 
and  would  make  no  effort  to  safeguard  everything  intrusted  to 
them.  These  laws  have  already  been  passed  by  many  governments 
since  the  Titanic  went  down  last  April,  and  it  depends  upon  the 
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activity  of  the  Authorities,  the  firmness  of  the  «  oints,  ami  the  public 
conscience  whether  or  not  they  are  obeyed. 

Yet,  to  keep  the  public  conscience  constantly  on  the  alert,  a  ma- 
terial reminder,  an  object  lesson  in  speechless  but  everspcaking 
stone  and  metal,  is  necessary. 

With  what  saddening  frequency  this  purpose  of  a  memorial  is 
overlooked!  We  think  we  remember,  ami  perhaps  we  do,  but  those 
who  come  after  us  must,  with  more  ami  more  vagueness  in  their 
query,  ask  a  halting  "why."  If  the  memorial  stirs  the  imagination, 
however,  and  draws  attention 
to  a  concrete  fact,  then  the 
acuteness  of  the  mental  vision 
is  intensified,  the  bridge  from 
cause  to  effect  is  passed,  and 
the  purpose  of  a  memorial  is 
accomplished. 

I  low  many  people  to-day  re- 
member as  distinctly  as  they 
should  the  horrors  of  the  Iro- 
quois theater  fire?  Even  in 
Chicago,  where  it  withered  the 
spirit  of  the  Christinas  holiday 
not  quite  nine  veal's  ago.  the 
accident  has  been  almost  for- 
gotten. Undoubtedly  much 
good  came  of  it.  In  every 
country  laws  were  passed  to 
make  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment safer  ami  to  compel  the 
owners  and  operators  of  them 
to  observe  these  laws.  There 
is  not  a  village  in  the  United 
States  but  that  has  been  to 
some  extent  improved  on  that 

account,  yet  no  monument  remains,  out  of  all  the  excitement  of  the 
time,  to  commemorate  the  dead  and  to  immortalize  the  heroism  shown 
there,  or  to  call  unceasing  attention  to  the  criminal  error  of  which  the 
management  was  guilty. 

"Because  a  thousand  men  went  smilingly  to  their  death  that 
women  and  children  might  live,  the  womanhood  of  America  is  to 
erect  to  their  memory,  in  Washington,  such  a  heroic  arch  as  the 
world  has  never  seen  before."  How  inspiring  the  idea  is!  The  arch 
is  to  be  a  tribute  to  the  heroes  of  peace — an  honor  paid  by  the 
women  of  America  to  the  chivalry  of  man  who,  with  such  an  emer- 
gency as  the  Titanic  disaster  confronting  him,  unexpectedly  in  the 


KfaoUi  by  Harrfo-Kwlajf. 

MHS.  JOHN  IIAVfl  HAMMOND. 

SwrMurv  ofltw  Woman's  TU  unir  Memorial  Association 
Mr*,  llarnriioml,  who  is  u  iiotnl  wrilcrntMl  orRaiiinT. 
is  i  hi-  wife  oí  lion.  John  Hays  llatninoml,  il*'  UbIUmI 
St;it<  -  Ambassador  toi  hr  Coronal  ion  of  Km)?  (ioorjtu  V. 
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midst  of  a  material  ami  workaday  world,  chose  to  dio  so  as  not  to 
impede  the  rescue  of  the  weaker  passengers  at  their  side. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  men.  Nor  must  it  be  thought  that  this  means 
only  the  num  of  the  United  States  who  were  the  victims.  In  the  list 
of  those  who  perished  were  those  of  many  professions  and  trades, 
those  of  many  nationalities.  The  wealthy  and  the  day  laborer,  the 
artist  and  the  immigrant,  the  military  man  and  the  merchant, 
the  tourist  and  the  priest,  stood  side  by  side  as  the  ship  went  down. 
The  Englishman,  the  Italian,  the  Pole  and  the  Scandinavian,  the 
German  and  the  Argentino,  sank  together.  The  American  in  this 
case  represented  a  great  deal  more  than  merely  the  native  of  the  soil 
of  the  United  States,  for  in  the  passenger  list  were  not  a  few  from 
South  America,  and  these,  at  the  crucial  moment,  showed  the  same 
spirit  of  self-sacrificing  bravery  which  has  for  centuries  been  the 
theme  of  song  and  legend  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  France. 

The  Woman's  Titanic  Memorial  Association  is  the  name  of  the 
organization  which  plans  this  arch  and  will  have  the  details  in  charge 
until  the  work  is  done.  The  headquarters  are  in  Washington.  Mrs. 
John  I  lav,  widow  of  the  former  Secretan*  of  State,  is  the  chairman, 
Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond  the  secretary,  but  most  of  the  country's 
notable  women  are  taking  active  part  m  this  general  movement. 
There  are,  for  instance,  Mrs.  William  Howard  Taft,  the  wife  of  the 
President;  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland,  Mrs.  Champ  Clark,  Mrs.  Oscar 
Underwood,  Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie,  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr., 
and  Mrs.  Matthew  Scott,  president  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

This  committee  has  affiliated  with  itself  practically  all  the  women's 
clubs  in  the  United  States,  and  these  number  about  2S.000.  There  * 
is  not  a  State  or  Territory  in  which  some  women's  club  is  not  busy. 
From  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Panama  earnest  support  of  the  purpose 
has  been  repeatedly  promised.  Mrs.  Leonard  Wood,  wife  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  has  volunteered  to  get  in  touch  with  every 
woman  of  the  Army  the  world  round.  The  wives  of  the  commanders 
of  the  different  fleets  have  agreed  to  see  that  naval  women  have  the 
coveted  chance  to  offer  something  to  these  heroes  of  the  sea.  It  will 
not  be  difficult,  therefore,  for  any  woman  to  find  some  sort  of  social 
organization  through  which  to  send  in  her  contribution. 

And  the  money  is  abundantly,  although  altogether  voluntarily, 
coming  in.  For  two  months  the  amount  received  was  at  the  rate  of 
$300  a  day,  sometimes  in  generous  contributions  by  those  who  can 
well  afford  it,  again  by  the  single  dollars  sent  by  those  who  must  be 
careful  even  in  such  small  expenditures.  Uncoined  gold  dust  has 
been  forwarded,  and  hoarded  treasures  have  been  brought  from  con- 
cealment in  order  that  the  owners  might  not  lose  the  chance  to  add 
their  portion  to  the  growing  fund.  Children,  too,  willingly  present 
their  mite,  for  the  sacrifice  of  men's  lives  was  made  for  the  sake  of 
the  children  also. 
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Xo  limit  can  or  should  ho  set  to  the  amount  an  individual  or  a 
society  may  contribute,  and  even  pennies  are  accepted,  hut  the  sum 
of  $1  a  person  is  considered  the  basis  upon  which  a  calculation  is 
made  to  raise  $500. (MM),  and  surely  there  are  500. 000  persons  in  the 
United  States,  only  1  to  each  200  of  the  population,  who  will  be  glad 
to  help  build  this  splendid  arch  to  the  heroes  of  the  Titanic. 

But  why  restrict  the  contribution  to  the  women  of  the  United  States  ( 
Should  it  not  rather  be  made  to  include  all  the  Americans?  In  fact, 
the  women  of  other  Republics  besides  the  United  States  have  already 
taken  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  have  generously  claimed 
the  right  to  add  their  proportion  to  this  memorial  of  respect  from 
the  gentler  to  those  of  the  sterner  sex  who  made  themselves  heroes. 

In  far-away  Bolivia,  at  the  capital,  La  Paz,  a  movement  has  taken 
spontaneous  root,  and  the  news  of  it  is  worthily  set  forth  in  a  letter 
from  the  United  States  minister  there,  Hon.  Horace  G.  Knowles, 
He  writes,  under  date  of  May  20,  1912: 

Sine*'  tho  détail»  of  the  Titanic  dieter  reached  this  city  and  country,  there  have 
been  made  to  me  many  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  low  our  country  sustained 
by  reawn  of  the  untimely  and  unnecessary  death  of  so  many  of  our  noblest,  bravest, 
and  most  distinguished  countrymen. 

Touched  by  the  splendid  courage  and  the  unflinching  acceptance  of  death  by  so 
many  noble  and  distinguished  Americans,  in  order  to  save  the  women  and  children, 
regardless  of  their  nice,  class,  or  social  standing;  and  especially  moved  by  the  respon- 
sive hearts  of  the  appreciative  women  of  the  United  States  in  planning  an  appropriate 
memorial  to  express  their  admiration  for  the  almost  unparalleled  heroism  and  glorious 
death  of  those  brave  Americans,  the  worrum  of  La  Paz  held  a  meeting  a  few  days  ago 
and  resolved  to  demand  the  privilege  of  assisting  in  tho  building  of  the  proposed 
monument.  The  women  of  1.a  Paz  and  Uolivia  contend  that  tho  heroes  of  the  Titanic 
were  the  noblest  of  all  mankind,  greater  than  Americans  or  the  people  of  any  par- 
ticular nationality,  and  the  women  and  children  for  whom  they  so  readily  gave  their 
lives  were  to  them  merely  women  and  children  of  the  human  race,  and  their  nation- 
ality was  never  thought  of  in  those-  fateful  moments.  For  that  reason  they  dispute 
the  right  of  the  women  of  the  United  States  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  privilege 
of  erecting  a  monument  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  men  whose  acts  made  them  heroes 
of  the  whole  world,  and  whose  self-sacrifice  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  tributes  ever 
paid  to  women,  the  most  beautiful  manifestation  of  love  and  devotion  to  children, 
the  world  has  ever  heard  of,  the  details  of  which  have  ennobled  man  in  the  sight  of 
woman,  and  in  every  clime  and  country  have  caused  her  tears  to  flow  and  her  heart 
to  throb.  Wherever  the  story  is  known  there  is  not  a  woman  worthy  to  be  the  mother 
of  such  mon  whose  heart  is  not  trembling  with  emotions  of  pity,  love,  and  admiration 
for  the  noble  men  that  went  voluntarily  to  the  ocean's  bottom  with  the  Titanic.  They 
yearn  to  cheer,  to  pray,  to  give,  to  build,  to  do  something  somewhere  that  such  acts  of 
heroism  may  bo  memorialized,  to  inspire  the  men  of  coming  generations  to  valiance 
and  bravery,  to  show  woman  that  in  the  supreme  moment  the  true  man  will  not  fail 
her,  and  to  teach  all  mankind  to  the  etid  of  the  world  that  the  one  great  object  in  life 
is  not  to  know  how  to  live,  but  to  know  how  to  die. 

These  are  some  of  the  splendid  thoughts  that  have  moved  the  women  of  Holivia 
to  join  with  the  women  of  the  United  States  in  making  a  world's  monument  to  the 
world's  heroes.  •  *  «  They  have  asked  me  to  forward  their  offering  to  the  proper 
committee,  and  have  honored  me  with  the  appeal  that  their  offering  and  tribute 
may  not  be  rejected. 

Could  anything  be  finer,  more  typical  of  the  true  womanhood  in 
the  Latin  as  well  as  in  the  Anglo-Saxon?    And  this  is  especially  sig- 
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nificant  because,  as  has  boon  mentioned  before,  some  of  the  men 
passengers  were  from  South  America,  and  gave  up  their  lives  as 
heroically  as  did  those  of  a  more  northern  raee.  To  them,  too,  with 
the  others,  the  arch  will  be  a  memorial.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that 
all  the  eountries  of  America,  be  invited  to  contribute.  From  Mexico 
to  Argentina,  with  Bolivia  and  the  United  States,  all  others  may  feel 
free  to  add  what  they  please  to  this  monument  to  heroic  men. 

And  the  memorial  will  be  worthy  of  its  purpose.  Never  since  the 
world  began  has  such  a  sum  been  devoted  to  an  arch,  and  opinion 
seems  generally  decided  that  an  arch  is  the  only  form  of  structure 
suitable  for  the  symbol  it  is  to  present. 

But  what  an  arch  it  will  be!  Whether  across  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  or  spanning  Sixteenth  Street,  or  in  the  Mall,  or  perhaps  not 
far  from  the  building  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  it  must,  in  any  case, 
symbolize  a  new  idea.  Most  other  arches  have  been  erected  to 
perpetuate  a  triumph.  Victory  in  battle  against  an  opposing  foe  is 
what  they  are  intended  to  commemorate.  The  arch  of  Titus  at 
Rome,  of  Trajan  at  Benevento,  of  Constantine  at  Koine;  the  Branden- 
burger  Thor  at  Berlin,  the  Siegesthor  at  Munich,  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
at  Paris  are  so  typical  that  unconsciously  we  visualize  such  a  monu- 
ment as  a  triumphant  arch.  We  are  prone  to  forget  that  arches 
have  been  built  to  memorialize  nobler  sentiments.  The  arch  of  peace 
at  Milan  and  the  lovely  arch  of  liberty  at  Caracas  in  Venezuela  are 
two  line  examples  of  the  desire  to  elevate  other  emotions  than  those 
called  forth  by  war. 

In  the  arch  to  the  heroes  of  the  Titanic,  however,  the  principle  of 
triumph  will  be  that  of  man  over  himself.  The  tragedy  was  one  of 
the  greatest  and  saddest  in  history,  but  the  spirit  evoked  during  the 
crisis  was  most  sublime.  "  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature," 
says  the  proverb,  but  in  this  case  the  men  conquered  the  brute  within 
them,  and  proved  that  chivalry  and  civilization,  not  sheer  physical 
strength,  were  triumphant. 

No  stone  should  be  left  unturned,  therefore,  to  assure  the  fulfillment 
of  the  desires  of  the  Woman's  Titanic  Memorial  Association,  and  their 
plan  must  receive  the  widest  publicity  throughout  all  the  Americas. 
Such  a  tribute  to  such  heroes  will  ever  stimulate  the  latent  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  that  lies  deep  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and  so  long  as  the 
human  race  is  actuated,  in  moments  of  danger,  by  noble  altruism  of 
this  kind,  just  so  long  shall  we  acknowledge  that  some  disasters  should 
never  be  forgotten. 

Nevertheless,  another  purpose  must  be  subserved  by  this  arch  of 
peace.  Its  function  is  not  complete  if  it  does  not  present  an  equally 
eternal  warning  to  the  careless,  the  indifferent,  the  greedy  of  the 
earth,  that  the  lives  of  men  and  women  and  children  are  of  more  value 
than  anything  else,  and  that  when  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  commercial 
activity  is  also  the  safeguarding  of  human  life,  the  lesson  of  the 
disaster  of  the  Titanic  will  have  been  learned. 
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IN  Europe  there  is  an  association  called  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Law.  This  is  not  in  any  sense  an  officiai  organization — 
that  is,  connected  with  or  supported  by  a  government  or  deriv- 
ing authority  from  governmental  action.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
simply  an  association  of  scholars,  jurists,  and  publicists  who  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  study  of  the  history,  present-day  problems,  and 
future  resources  of  international  law,  and  who  thus  voluntarily  band 
themselves  together  in  concert  to  elucidate  the  principles  underlying 
the  interrelationships  among  nations. 

Neither  is  there  any  official  connection  with  The  Hague  Conference 
or  with  that  modern  instrument  of  justice.  The  Hague  Tribunal, 
although  undoubtedly  the  work  accomplished  by  the  institute  must 
be  of  noticeable  value  in  the  deliberations  of  those  bodies.  This 
freedom  from  official  restraint  is  really  an  advantage,  because  its 
work  remains  quite  as  effective  as  it  should  be,  and  the  results  of  its 
studies  are  of  general  application.  The  membership  of  the  (Euro- 
pean) Institute  of  International  Law  is  composed  of  60  active  member 
together  with  60  associate  members,  chosen  by  the  scholars  of  all 
countries,  since  membership  is  not  restricted  to  any  group  of  nations. 
Thus  there  happen  to  be  several  distinguished  members  of  the  insti- 
tute from  Latin  America,  and  their  part  in  the  association  is  by  no 
means  a  small  one. 

An  American  institute  of  international  law  is  about  to  be  organized 
and  founded  for  the  Western  Hemisphere,  where  problems  of  impor- 
tance peculiar  to  the  New  World  are  presenting  themselves,  ami  where 
in  consequence  there  seems  to  be  a  field  which  can  be  studied  in  no 
other  wav  than  bv  the  agencv  of  such  a  societv. 

The  American  institute  will  by  no  means  be  a  rival  of  its  prototype 
in  the  Old  World,  nor  will  its  organization  be  established  on  exactly 
similar  lines.  In  fact,  the  former  differs  from  the  latter  in  being  still 
more  democratic  and  federative.  The  plan  is  to  have  an  active 
membership  of  105,  implying  a  representation  of  5  from  each  of  the 
independent  Governments  (Republics)  in  America.  In  addition, 
associate  membership  is  permitted  to  each  regular  member  of  the 
local  society  that  is  to  be  formed  in  every  country:  and  these  societies 
will  be  the  nuclei  from  which  the  inspiration  and  vigor  of  the  higher 
body  must  depend. 

Such  a  national  society  of  international  law,  if  that  is  finally  de- 
cided to  be  the  name,  is  one  of  the  new  features  of  the  organization. 
280 
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Each  Republic  in  America  will  have  one.  To  it  belongs  by  right  the 
privilege  of  nominating  the  five  members  who  are  to  represent  it  in  the 
American  Institute  of  International  Law.  ami  thus  each  nation,  no 
matter  how  small,  ami  therefore  each  society  ami  its  representation  in 


DR.  ALEJANDRO  ALVAREZ, 

Who  occupies  a  conspicuous  position  amone  authorities  on  international  law  in  South  America.  I»r. 
Alvarei  it  very  active  in  thl*  new  nruaniniikm  to  which  he  haï  Eiven  much  rtucly  Mid  attention.  He 
l>  eomuelor  lo  the  minister  of  foreign  relation*  oí  Chile,  an<l  a  rami  bet  o(  the  Permanent  Arbitration 
Court  at  The  Hague. 

the  larger  body,  has  an  equal  position  with  each  of  the  Others,  and  its 
own  activity  must  he  the  gauge  by  which  its  influence  upon  the  others 
ami  upon  the  study  of  questions  of  international  law  in  general  is 
to  be  estimated. 
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The  American  Institute  of  International  Law,  composed  in  this 
manner  of  105  members,1  5  from  each  Republic,  is  in  no  respect  a 
competitor  or  a  rival  of  the  older  institute  in  Europe.  It  will  become 
rather  a  sympathetic  colaborar  with  the  original  body.  The  aims 
and  objects  of  each  institute  are  largely  identical,  but  in  America 
the  subject  of  war  will  form  a  minor  and  incidental  part  in  the  formal 
statement  of  its  purpose.  The  principles  of  international  law  are 
universally  applicable  and  should  be  studied  and  developed,  but,  so 
the  founders  of  this  society  believe,  to  other  organizations  can  be 
intrusted  for  consideration,  exclusively  and  in  detail,  the  questions  of 
warfare  in  its  various  aspects.  Peace  and  peaceful  relations  are  to 
bo  taken  by  the  American  institute  as  its  special  province,  although 
of  course  it  may  properly  discuss  war,  belligerent  rights  and  duties, 
and  the  status  of  neutrals. 

Moreover,  the  American  institute  will  profit  by  the  experience  of 
the  (European)  Institute  of  International  Law,  gained  in  its  40  years 
of  existence,  by  adopting,  with  slight  modifications,  those  provisions 
of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  which  have  justified  themselves. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  later  organization  follows  where  the 
other  has  led,  and  intends  to  cooperate  whenever  possible,  adopting 
changes  only  where  experience  so  dictates,  and  introducing  modifi- 
cations peculiarly  necessary  for  the  environment  of  the  New  World 
in  which  it  is  to  be  active. 

That  this  spirit  of  sympathy  and  cooperation  is  recognized,  can  be 
seen  by  the  hearty  approval  expressed  by  those  who  are  already  mem- 
bers of  the  European  institute,  and  who  already  recognize  the  value 
of  an  independent  institute  and  organization  to  deal  with  many  of 
the  great  questions  which  can  not  be  radically  investigated  on  the 
older  soil  of  Europe.  For  instance,  in  the  January-February,  1912. 
number  of  the  "Revue  Générale  de  Droit  International  Public" 
appeared  a  fine  leading  article  by  M.  A.  «le  Lapradelle,  one  of  the  best- 
known  publicists  and  students  of  international  law  in  Europe. 
Following  close  upon  this  was  a  series  of  equally  commendatory 
articles  in  the  May-June.  1912,  number  of  the  same  "Revue."  The 
signers  of  the  letters — all  of  whom  belong  to  the  European  institute — 
are  Messieurs  L.  von  Bar,  professor  at  the  University  of  Goettingen; 
E.  Catellani,  professor  at  Padua;  Charles  Dupuis,  professor  at  l'Ecole 
libre  des  Sciences  Politiques;  Paid  Fauchille,  director  of  the  "Revue" 
above  mentioned;  II.  Laminasen,  member  of  the  Permanent  Court  at 
The  Hague;  X.  Politis,  professor  in  the  faculty  at  Paris;  Alberic  Rolin, 
professor  at  the  University  of  Ghent  and  secretary  general  of  the 
institute;  Andre  Weiss,  professor  in  the  law  faculty  at  Paris  and  vice 
president  of  the  institute;  and  J.  Westlake,  president  (honorary)  of 

i  One  honorary  member  to  (he  instituto  is  to  be  ele«te<l  ea<  h  year  from  among  the  scholars  of  the  world, 
but  they  will  not  affect  the  standing  membership  of  JOS. 
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the  institute  and  formerly  member  of  the  Permanent  Court  at  The 
Hague. 

Support  of  this  character  carries  conviction  with  it.  As  these  dis- 
tinguished publicists  so  cordially  recognize  the  value  of  an  American 


l"hot«i  by  llnrrt»-K«ln|r. 


PH.  JAMES  UKOW'N  SCOTT. 

Eminent  authority  on  international  law  who  Is  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the 
organization  of  the  American  Institute  of  International  l«aw.  Dr.  Scott  is 
the  Director  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  and  was 
formerly  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  State. 

institute  devoted  to  the  study  of  great  international  legal  problems, 
so  it  goes  without  saying  that  publicists  of  the  same  rank  in  America 
are  giving  equally  cordial  and  at  the  same  time  practical  support  to 
this  American  Institute  of  International  Law. 
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Dr.  Alejandro  Alvarez,  counselor  to  the  minister  of  foreign  rela- 
tions of  Chile,  member  of  the  Court  of  Permanent  Arbitration  at  The 
Hague,  ami  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  formerly  Solicitor  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  the  United  States  and  now  director  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  have  been  the  prime  movers  in 
the  organization  of  the  institute. 

Both  saw  the  need  of  such  a  society,  and  both  acted  in  concert  to 
secure  its  establishment.  In  October,  1911,  a  circular  letter — at  that 
time  confidential  but  now  made  public — was  sent  to  all  the  promi- 
nent statesmen,  lawyers,  and  others  interested  in  international 
affairs,  in  all  the  Americans,  and  the  replies  received  from  them  were 
most  encouraging.  In  fact,  so  enthusiastic  are  the  publicists  who 
wrote  these  replies  that  success  is  assured,  and  the  only  remaining 
problem  is  to  have  a  preliminary  organization  and  to  select  the  place 
for  the  first  meeting  of  the  society. 

Washington  has  been  suggested  as  the  capital  most  appropriate 
for  the  first  meeting  of  the  institute,  but  the  decision  has  not  yet 
been  made.  Other  capitals  may  show  certain  advantages  when 
details  are  discussed.  Constitution  and  by-laws  will  in  so  far  as  pos- 
sible follow  the  European  society.  This  first  conference  will  take 
place  some  time  in  1913. 

One  other  feature  remains  to  be  noted,  and  this  should  be  of  great 
interest  to  all  students  of  international  law.  This  is  the  publication 
of  the  "'Revista  Americana  de  Derecho  Internacional,"'  a  quarterly, 
patterned  after  the  "American  Journal  of  International  Law,"  but 
appearing  in  Spanish,  which  is  to  become  the  official  language  of  the 
institute.  Already  the  numbers  for  January  and  April,  1912,  have 
been  issued.  As  the  price  for  this  periodical  is  to  be  reduced  so  that 
members  of  the  various  national  societies  can  receive  it  on  payment 
of  a  small  sum  in  addition  to  their  annual  dues,  it  is  sure  to  have  a 
wide  circulation,  and  in  this  way  to  carry  the  movement  for  inter- 
national understanding  all  over  the  world. 

To  the  new  American  Institute  of  International  Law,  then,  the  Pan 
American  Union  wishes  success  and  prosperity.  All  factors  of  this 
nature  contribute  to  friendship,  to  better  acquaintance,  and  to  a 
realization  of  the  fundamental  sympathy  existent  between  all  nations. 
If,  therefore,  the  Pan  American  Union  can  in  any  way  extend  a  help- 
ing hand,  Dr.  Alvarez,  Dr.  Scott,  and  the  other  members  must  know 
that  they  have  only  to  ask  and  they  will  receive. 
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A  TRIP  FROM  QUITO  TO 
THE  NAPO  RIVER1    /.  7 

THE  Andes  divide  Ecuador  into  three  well-marked  regions. 
On  the  Paeifie,  between  the  coast  and  the  foot  of  the  western 
cordillera,  is  "El  Ecuador  Occidental"  (western  Ecuador). 
That  portion  of  the  country  comprising  the  Andine  Prov- 
inces, situated  over  the  two  cordilleras  and  embracing  their  outer 
shoulders  on  both  sides,  is  known  as  "El  Ecuador  Central"  (central 
Ecuador).  Eastern  Ecuador  ("El  Ecuador  Oriental")  extends  from 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  eastern  cordillera  over  the  low  regions  of 
the  Amazon  Basin. 

Though  Quito,  the  capital,  a  highland  city,  9,520  feet  high,  is  but 
approximately  107  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  trip  from 
Guayaquil  by  the  railroad  is  '200  miles.  In  the  first  54  miles  to 
Bueay  the  ascent  is  only  075  feet,  ami  is  through  western  Ecuador. 

Generally  western  Ecuador  is  thought  of  as  a  flat  country,  and  is 
referred  to  as  the  "Coastal  Plain."  Although  there  exist  some  ven* 
extensive  plains,  especially  in  the  river  system  of  the  Rio  Guayas,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  a  generally  mountainous  count ry  with  arms  of  the 
Andes  coming  near  to  the  coast  in  places,  and  in  some  provinces  there 
are  many  isolated  mountains,  as  well  as  irregular  and  low  mountain 
ranges,  which  are  not  in  direct  communication  with  the  Andes. 
These  mountains  and  hills  reach  an  altitude  of  1,000  feet. 

Throughout  South  America  there  is  distinguished  an  eastern 
climate  and  a  western  climate,  the  first  to  the  east  and  the  second  to 
the  west  of  the  high  cordillera  of  the  Andes.  Only  the  eastern  water- 
shed of  the  Andes  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  trade  winds  which 
blow  from  the  east.  These  winds  are  heavily  laden  with  moisture, 
which  condenses  when  they  strike  the  Andes.  On  the  western  slope 
this  influence  is  absent.  The  mechanical  resistance  which  the  dyke 
of  the  Andes  offers  to  the  trade  winds  interrupting  or  deviating  them 
to  the  highest  atmospheric  laveis  is  so  great  that  navigators  re- 
encounter  these  winds  only  at  great  distance  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  dryer  conditions  on  the  west  coast  are  due  to  the  action  of  the 
Peru  current  and  to  many  local  conditions. 

1  My  Kdward  Harold  I'ound.  Mr.  l'oun<i  mad?  the  transcontinental  trip  urro»  South  America  (mm 
Guayaquil.  Rajador,  on  the  I'm  ifl<\  to  l'ara,  Mraxil,  on  the  Atlantic,  via  the  Napo-Amaaofl  route,  during 
the  first  M»  months  of  lust  year.  Me  accompanied  Mr.  George  F.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Carl  t>.  Kennedy.  Mr- 
Alex  R.  PulT  was  also  associated  with  this  expedition  as  fur  us  Nu|k>,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  lor  some 
of  the  photographs.  The  expedition  was  purely  a  commercial  one.  the  study  of  ruMper  Ix  inc  the  ohject. 
Mr.  found  has  Just  returned  from  the  west  coast  of  Ecuador,  when-  he  has  also  been  making  a  study  of 
ruM>er  and  rubbn  conditions. 
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All  the  regions  <»f  Ecuador  enjoy  a  dry  season  ami  a  wet  season,  or 
the  summer  and  the  winter,  hut  the  distribution  and  force  of  them  is 
very  distinct.  On  the  slopes  of  the  Amies  there  are,  however,  zones 
where  the  seasons  are  not  well  pronounced  and  in  which  it  rains 
nearly  all  the  year.  Because  of  the  western  cordillera  being  lower 
than  the  eastern,  the  seasons  on  the  plateau  favor  those  of  western 
Ecuador.  The  summer,  or  the  dry  season,  and  curiously  the  coolest 
part  of  the  year,  is  generally  from  June  to  December.  The  other  six 
months  are  those  of  rains.  These  conditions  are  somewhat  reversed 
east  of  the  Cordillera  Real  ami  generally  it  can  he  said  for  the  Napo 


A  MOUNTAIN  VILLAGE. 

Thischnnu-tprof  thatched  hut  In  ooiMfiietei]  by  the  native*  In  the  Interior  of  many  pari* oí  Latin 
America  iitnl  *eenu  to  answer  the  purpose  both  as  lo  economy  and  a*  to  convenient*. 

country  that  the  tin*  season  is  from  November  to  April,  or  practically 
the  time  when  the  rains  are  falling  upon  the  plateau  and  on  the 
western  slopes.  This  dry  season  in  the  '"Oriente"  is  not  well  defined 
and  rain  is  practically  continuous,  abating  somewhat  during  the 
above-mentioned  months.  This  cessation  of  rain  allows  entrance  to 
the  Xapo. 

The  ascent  into  central  Ecuador  begins  at  Bucay.  ami  in  48  miles 
to  Palmira  the  train  climhs  9,651  feet,  or  about  1,000  feet  less  than 
2  vertical  miles.  For  a  short  distance  the  route  is  in  the  zone  called 
by  Wolf,  "'The  always  damp  and  green  woods  region  of  the  Andine 
slopes."  This  zone  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  cordillera  to  the 
limit  of  arboreal  vegetation,  9.N40  feet,  ami  is  composed  of  a  tropical 
vegetation  in  its  lower  parts,  passing  gradually  to  the  subtropical 
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vegetation  and  finally  to  the  Andine  flora  of  the  plateau.  Alausi, 
8,500  feet,  S8  miles  from  Durán,  is  well  on  the  Andean  plateau  and 
in  the  "Inter-Andean  region  of  the  Cereals."  The  remaining  200 
miles  of  the  trip  to  Quito  (9,520  feet)  is  on  this  plateau  between  the 
two  eordilleras  and  reaching,  at  Urbina.  the  highest  elevation. 
11,841  feet.  After  the  altitudes  of  from  9,840  and  11,152  feet  arc 
passed  the  "Andine  region"  of  the  Páramos  come  in  with  a  vegeta- 
tion of  little  importance,  except  the  grasses  which  furnish  pasture  to 
live  stock  of  all  kinds.  These  Páramos  go  up  to  15,088  feet,  which 
is  practically  the  limit  of  vegetation.  Wolf  gives  the  average  height 
of  the  Andes  as  11,480  feet,  and  the  average  height  of  the  inhabited 
country  as  8,200  feet. 

Eastern  Ecuador  resembles  greatly  the  western  region.  It  is, 
however,  less  mountainous.  Lower  down,  where  the  great  rivers  are 
navigable,  it  forms  one  immense  plain,  interrupted  now  and  then  by 
gentle  elevations  of  land.  These  great  rivers  and  a  boundless  forest 
cover  all  this  region,  giving  it  a  singular  character  which,  while 
majestic,  is  at  the  same  time  gloomy  and  melancholy.  For  weeks  and 
even  months  there  is  not  a  single  day  without  rain.  The  open, 
grassy  plains  so  characteristic  of  parts  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela 
are  lacking  here.  All  of  eastern  Ecuador  falls  in  the  vegetable  zone 
of  the  Amazon  Basin,  which  Humboldt  distinguished  with  the  name 
hylaea  (covered  by  trees). 


The  story  of  the  Rio  Xapo  and  the  little-known  territory  of  the 
''Oriente"  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  now  in  dispute  between 
Peru  and  Ecuador,  has  often  been  told.  Early  and  more  recent 
writers  of  Spanish-American  events  have  given  us  the  memorable 
facts  of  the  expedition  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro.  His  departure  from 
Quito  in  1541,  his  passing  of  the  Cordillera  Heal,  the  hardships  of  his 
followers  in  the  canyon  of  the  Kio  Coca,  have  all  been  chronicled. 
The  building  of  the  brigantine,  the  descent  of  the  Kio  Xapo  by  the 
faitldess  Orellana,  and  the  consequent  discovery  of  the  Amazon,  are, 
indeed,  remarkable  achievements. 

Historically  one  could  review  volumes  upon  this  Interesting  river 
and  the  country  wliich  bears  its  name.  The  voyage  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Lay  Brothers,  in  1G37,  and  their  return  via  the  Xapo  with  the 
Portuguese  captain,  Pedro  Texeira,  accomplished  the  first  crossing 
of  the  continent  from  east  to  west  in  equatorial  region.  Wolf 
says  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  missionaries  made  innumerable 
journeys  by  this  river,  and  also  in  the  nineteenth  century  many 
celebrated  travelers— Osculati  in  1S4S,  Orton  in  1807 — went  down  it 
in  their  journeys  from  Quito  to  the  Amazon. 

Though  these  expeditions  may  have  been  many  ami  the  hardships 
of  their  travels  recorded,  little  has  been  accomplished  in  the  real 
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exploration  of  this  country,  with  attendant  mapping  and  study. 
Wolf  in  making  his  comparatively  recent  maps  of  Ecuador  laments 
the  little  data  wliieh  all  these  people  have  left  in  regard  to  the  Xapo, 
and  says  he  is  not  able  to  give  a  moderately  exact  map  of  its  course, 
much  less  of  its  largest  tributaries.  Here  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that 
Hamilton  A.  Riee,  of  Boston,  some  few  years  hack  attempted  to  map 
this  river,  but  lost  liis  instruments  through  a  canoe  accident  in  the 
Xapo.  . 

Some  people  have  agreed  that  the  Xapo- Amazon  route  exeels  all 
others  in  interest  for  accomplishing  the  crossing  of  South  America. 
It  is  the  real  equatorial  route.  In  the  approximate  170  miles  from 
Quito  to  the  Indian  village  of  Xapo,  where  a  dugout  canoe  may  be 
taken  for  the  journey  to  Iquitos,  the  traveler  goes  but  Io  south  of 
the  equator,  wlúle  at  both  Quito  and  Baeza  he  is  only  about  16  miles 
south  of  the  line.  Although  the  whole  transcontinental  trip  is 
extremely  interesting,  that  part  from  Quito  to  Xapo,  which  involves 
the  mule  ride  of  46  miles  over  the  crest  of  the  eastern  Cordillera  and 
the  124-mile  walk  over  the  outlying  spurs  of  the  Andes,  to  the  point 
of  small  canoe  navigation  on  the  Xapo,  is  by  far  the  most  fascinat- 
ing and  difficult  to  accomplish. 

With  mules  one  is  able  to  reach  as  far  as  Papallacta,  an  Indian 
village,  about  46  miles — a  two  days'  trip — to  the  southeast  of  Quito, 
over  the  crest,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordillera  Keal  and  at  the 
very  top  of  the  great  upper  Amazon  forest.  From  this  point  one 
needs  to  take  to  his  feet  in  order  to  reach  the  Xapo.  The  first  day  of 
the  journey  from  Quito  to  Tablón,  26  miles,  is  easily  accomplished. 
The  road  crosses  the  Quitonian  plateau  amid  the  wild  cherries  and 
the  myrtles  which  bonier  the  roads  and  trails  as  they  cut  through  the 
cultivated  patches  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  traveler  sees  «listant 
groves  of  the  faithful  imported  eucalyptus,  passes  between  the 
countless  mud-wall  fences  of  the  cattle  haciendas,  ami  follows 
sweeping,  shallow  valleys  across  the  páramo.  By  night  he  reaches 
Tablón,  a  ranch  house,  the  last  to  the  east,  and  a  thousand  feet 
higher  than  Quito. 

The  icy  temperature  of  Tablón  allows  little  sleep,  and  the  traveler 
climbs  out  of  his  blankets  on  the  following  morning  long  before 
sunrise,  seeking  warmth  through  exercise,  for  the  wood  supply  of 
this  immediate  region  is  nil,  and  the  cosy  camp  fires  of  northern 
climes  have  to  be  foregone.  It  is  well  it  is  thus,  for  it  would,  indeed, 
be  a  misfortune  to  miss  the  advent  of  the  sun  and  the  picture  which 
the  mountains  produce  to  the  west.  This  view  alone  compensates 
completely  for  any  later  hardships  and  dangers  through  which  one 
must  pass  on  the  trip. 

The  fertile  valleys  of  Puembo  and  Chillo  spread  out  below.  Every- 
where are  the  pastures  and  the  páramo  which,  perhaps,  excel  those 
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of  Switzerland,  for  they  are  productive  throughout  the  etttire  year. 
Now  and  then  hanging  on  tlie  slopes  are  the  brighter  green  patches 
of  tilled  ground.  The  clouds  float  first  in  the  great  valleys  and  then 
retire  to  every  tiny  crevice,  patiently  waiting  for  the  higher  rays 
of  the  sun  to  make  them  disappear. 

Above  these  valleys  in  a  semicircle  of  majestic  grandeur  stand 
nine  of  Ecuador's  mighty  vlocanoes,  towering  skyward  from  15,000  to 
20,000  feet.  Here  visible  are  Cayambi,  Imbabura,  Pichincha, 
Corazón.  Iliniza.  Kuminahui,  Cotopaxi,  Sincholagua,  and  Antisana. 
Six  of  these  we  saw  with  their  lofty  heights  covered  with  eternal 
snow,  while  Imbabura,  Pichincha,  and  Kuminahui  have  snow  some 
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months  of  the  year.    Orton  saw  them  all  dazzling  in  their  brilliancy. 

Ecuador  has  10  peaks  upon  which  there  is  eternal  snow;  0  of  these 
mountains  belong  to  the  western  cordillera,  the  remaining  10  to  the 
eastern  cordillera.  The  general  average  for  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow  for  both  cordilleras  is  given  by  Reiss  and  Stubel  as  15,262  feet. 
This  limit,  of  course,  is  locallv  modified  bv  conditions.  The  volcano 
Pichincha,  at  the  edge  of  the  city  of  Quito,  although  15.S27  feet  high, 
only  has  snow  some  months  of  the  year,  it  is  said.  Of  the  peaks  seen 
by  us,  (i  were  in  the  eastern  cordillera  and  3  in  the  western.  On  the 
east  is  the  active  volcano  Cotopaxi,  the  highest,  19,493  feet;  then 
Cayambe,  10,155  feet;  Antisana,  18,880  feet;  Sincholagua,  16,361 
feet,  with  Imbabura  and  Kuminahui  lower.  On  the  west  there  is 
Iliniza.  17,400  feet  ;  Corazón,  15,71)7  feet;  and  Pichincha,  15.S27  feet 
on  its  highest  peak. 
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If  I  should  go  to  Ecuador  again,  and  I  hope  I  may.  I  would  often 
ride  the  day  to  Tablón,  so  that  in  the  morning  I  could  see  these 
peaks  once  more. 

From  Tablón  the  ascent  over  the  crest  is  very  rapid.  The  trail 
sweeps  up  a  grand  ravine.  At  12,000  feet  a  polvlepis  grove'Ms 
reached.    The  gnarled  and  twisted  forms  remind  us  of  the  fight 


I'holo  lij  QMMga  V.  KMicr. 

A  BAMBOO  TAMBO. 

These  house*  nre  made  bv  the  Endfusill  a  remarkably  short  spare  of  time,  usually 
but  a  few  minutes  \teiag  required  tu  construct  (UCh  a  water-tight  home. . 


these  trees  have  againsl  the  wind  and  the  elements  here.  Then  for 
several  hours  the  ascent  continues  over  the  monotonous  páramo, 
climbing  steadily  until  1.5,000  feet  is  reached. 

After  the  rider  braves  the  crest  of  (iuamani.  with  its  3  miles  alti- 
tude, and  stieks  the  saddle  against  the  terrible  force  of  the  always 
prevalent  wind,  he  literally  slides  down  the  eastern  slope  during  the 
day  to  Papallacta,  a  distance  «  »  f  20  miles  from  Tablón.    This  wind 
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howls  from  the  east,  and  striking  this  great  dike,  the  Andes,  throws 
down  its  heavv  moisture  in  dailv  torrents,  until  there  is  no  "dry 

a>  *  ». 

season/'  and  the  rains  come  all  the  year.  The  natives  eall  it  summer 
when  the  sun  shines  for  a  spell,  and  then  the  winter  returns  when 
after  moments  the  rain  begins  again. 

The  descent  is  rapid.  So  numerous  are  the  quagmires  on  the 
shelves  of  the  ridges  and  valleys,  that  one  is  bewildered  which  way  to 
turn  for  fear  of  becoming  mired.  It  is  impossible  to  ride  in  many 
places;  it  is  necessary  to  jump  from  hummock  to  hummock  in  the 
bogs,  pulling  the  tired  mules  along  while  the  animals  are  much  of  the 


RUBBER  GATUERER'SJIOME  ON  THE  LITER  AMAZON  RIVER. 

The  rubber  industry  ii  the  prcuteM  fartor  in  thp  p\|>»rt  tradeof  the  Amazon  Basin.  About  unedialf 
of  1 1n-  world's  supply  Is  obtained  from  t  lie  Slates  of  Cram,  Hanson,  and  l'ara,  hut  tin-  wwtern  slnpo 
of  the  Andealn  Ecuador  an<l  lVru  arc  wading  Inunenae  quaaUtie«  of  rubber  down  the  numerous 
riven  like  the  Sapo. 


time  in  mud  to  the  cinch.  At  last  in  the  downward  journey  the  path 
ends  in  what  «-an  be  ridiculously  compared  to  a  flight  of  steps.  These 
load  to  Papallacta,  the  gateway  of  the  "Oriente."  In  reality  these 
steps  are  a  corduroy  road  inclined  at  a  sharp  angle.  Mounted  and 
intrepidly  the  traveler  starts  down,  thinking  he  can  ríelo  almost 
anything  by  this  time,  but  he  soon  finds  the  logs  as  slippery  as  only 
slimy  poles  can  become,  so  he  wisely  dismounts  to  save  him  a  tumble. 
Then,  too,  a  little  brook  now  courses  into  the  rut.  finding  its  way  to 
to  the  east,  and  ultimately  to  the  Amazon.  It  lins  a  long  way  to  go, 
but  it  goes  about  the  t ask  with  energy,  jumping  from  pole  to  polo 
in  tiny  cataracts.  The  mule  has  seen  this  trail  before,  so  prudently 
sits  down  on  his  haunches  and  begins  his  two-hour  slide.    Roth  mule 
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and  man  pick  their  own  way.  After  many  a  weary  step  and  slip 
Papallacta  appeal's. 

This  town,  like  Tablón,  is  a  thousand  feet  higher  than  Quito  (9.520 
feet),  and  yet  because  it  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  divide  is  amid 
tropical  vegetation.  Right  close  to  the  village  there  is  forest.  Even 
at  this  elevation  orchids  exist,  hiding  in  the  tops  of  the  stunted 
trees.  Thirty  mud-walled  and  grass-covered  huts  are  in  the  place. 
The  Indians  are  splendid  men  here.  They  are  great  broad-shouldered 
fellows  who  carry  cargo  into  the  Napo  country  and  seem  built  espe- 
cially for  the  terrible  trail. 

The  journey  from  Papallacta  to  Xapo  took  us  seven  days.  One 
day,  however,  we  were  on  the  trail  only  a  few  hours.  The  distance, 
124  miles,  is  not  great,  but  the  difficulties  encountered  in  going  over 
it  are  many,  and  the  going  ranks  well  with  the  hardest  of  tropical 
jungle  trails.  Yet,  every  step  affords  so  much  of  interest  that  one 
must  not  be  deterred  from  attempting  the  trip  by  the  story  of  the 
difficulties  encountered,  if  one  really  has  a  desire  to  see  this  historic, 
though  little  known  region. 

I  have  said  before  that  it  is  purely  a  foot  proposition.  Orton  has 
commented  over  this  walk  as  follows: 

It  was  performed  on  fool,  for  the  mad  is  a  trail."  Hut  the  untraveled  reader  can  have 
little  idea  of  a  trail  in  a  tropical  forest:  Fording  bridgeless  rivers,  wading  through 
interminable  b<igs,  fens,  marshes,  quagmires,  and  swamps,  and  cutting  one's  way 
through  dense  vegetation,  must  be  done  to  be  understood. 

There  is  the  mud,  knee  and  hip  deep  in  many  places,  and  for 
stretches  of  miles,  both  up  and  down  grade;  there  are  slipper}',  knife- 
like divides  to  be  crossed;  there  is  the  always  present  moisture  which 
instantly  saturates  the  clothing  and  falls  as  rain  from  the  ever  over- 
head and  arching  bamboo;  there  are  rivers  to  be  forded  which  know 
no  law  of  steady  flow,  and,  perhaps,  they  must  be  crossed  in  flood  time. 
Remember  that  besides  all  these  things  there  is  rarely  a  day  without 
hard  tropical  rain,  that  here  the  "dry  season"  is  a  myth  and  name, 
and  means  merely  that  the  showers  are  not  so  severe  or  so  long  as  in 
the  so-called  "  rainy  season."  To  these  you  can  add  some  few  snake 
and  insect  pests,  the  million  snags,  roots,  and  rocks  at  your  feet  to 
bruise  you,  for  the  wearing  of  boots  in  this  trail  is  impossible,  and  you 
resort  to  rawhide  moccasins  or  fiber  slippers,  the  so-called  alpar- 
gatas, in  order  to  pull  your  feet  the  more  easily  out  of  the  mud. 

Six  months  of  the  year,  during  the  time  of  the  harder  rain,  from 
April  to  November,  this  trail  is  impassable  even  to  the  Indian  who 
here  knows  nothing  but  this  mud.  During  these  months  Quito  hears 
but  little  of  the  "Oriente,"  for  there  is  no  traffic  on  the  trail. 

Three  of  us,  together  with  our  train  of  42  Indians,  started  on  this 
hike.  There  were  several  boys  in  the  party,  ami  half  a  dozen  squaws. 
The  men  all  carried  loads  of  our  cargo,  of  at  least  75  pounds  apiece, 
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besides  their  own  bundle  of  provisions,  and  many  of  them  took 
heavier  loads.  Some  of  our  Indians  went  into  the  jungle  packing 
150  pounds  of  our  outfit.  A  part  of  our  supplies  had  already  pre- 
ceded us. 

It  was  the  12th  of  January  when  we  plunged  on  foot  into  the  forest 
from  Papallacta.  It  was  a  day  of  ups  and  downs  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  for  20  miles  until,  in  the  evening,  we  reached  a  little  house 
called  Alejandría.  At  noon  we  ate  a  few  boiled  potatoes,  and  tried 
pinol,  a  native  food  made  out  of  barley  Hour,  brown  sugar,  and  some 
spices  to  make  it  go  down.  This  we  ate  like  the  natives  by  mixing 
it  in  a  gourd  with  a  little  water.    The  upper  trail  was  not  bad,  but 


Hwlo  t>y  Alei.  U.  Puff. 


MAIL  CARRIERS  IN  THE  SAPO  TERRITORY. 

Nu|m>  In-liaii"  starting  fruin  Anlilduna  for  Ouito  with  thr  mail.   Tbc  (Win  loaf  itivrrint:*  for  the 

basket*  rendei  litem  waterproof. 

the  late  afternoon  foretold  that  on  the  morrow  we  should  be  going 
through  mud  of  questionable  depth.  At  night  the  tent  was  up  in  a 
hurry,  a  lire  let  us  have  a  slice  of  Chicago  ham,  anil  this  with  a  bowl 
of  Erbwurst  pea  soup  and  a  drink  of  tea  finished  the  meal.  Three 
beastly  tired  men  laid  down  to  sleep. 

The  second  day  was  the  hardest  of  all  the  trip.  The  path  went  up 
steep  mountains  and  down  great  ravines.  We  were  crossing  the 
outspurs  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera.  The  whole  trail  was  a  sea  of 
mud,  and  we  sank  at  nearly  every  step  almost  to  our  knees.  We 
threw  off  our  boots  because  we  could  not  pull  our  feet  out  of  the  mud. 
and  went  the  day  in  our  woolen  socks.  Again  at  noon  we  ate 
ravenously  of  the  pinol,  sweet  ehoeolate,  and  army  hard  tack.  Des- 
pite the  terrible  going  we  made  16  miles,  and  reached  Baeza.   As  there 
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was  a  clearing  here,  the  tent  went  up  quickly,  and  the  Indians  sought 
the  shelter  of  the  two  houses,  for  the  rains  were  on  when  we  arrived. 

We  arc  told  that  Baeza  was  formerly  a  place  of  much  importance 
and  rated  as  a  city  in  early  conquest  days.  To-day  there  are  just 
two  Indian  huts  and  a  little  abandoned  mission  church  in  this 
ancient  city.  All  the  hopes  of  the  good  Don  Egidio  Ramirez  Dávalos. 
who  in  lf>.r)2  brought  many  Spaniards  into  the  "Oriente,''  reduced 
the  savages,  and  founded  the  city  of  Baeza,  were  built  for  naught. 

The  decline  of  Baeza,  and  other  settlements  in  these  parts,  made 
at  that  time,  is  given  by  Villavicencio  as  due  to  the  fame  of  the 
riches  of  Macas  and  Sevilla  de  Oro,  two  settlements  to  the  south, 
which  took  numbers  of  the  settlers  away;  to  a  general  plague  in 
1689,  and  to  the  uprisings  of  the  Jivaros  Indians  10  years  later. 
All  these  things  made  the  few  remaining  Spaniards  quit  the  settle- 
ments and  seek  the  safety  of  Quito  and  the  plateau. 

Here  in  all  its  isolation  and  neglect,  82  miles  from  Quito,  is  Baeza, 
all  that  remains  of  the  once  brilliant  enterprise  of  Dávalos.  The 
church,  a  crude  affair,  is  fashioned  from  hewn  boards,  worked  by 
the  Indians  under  the  padres'  direction.  Many  of  these  boards  are 
from  the  Nogal  or  Andean  walnut,  a  beautiful  tree  resembling  closely 
our  black  walnut,  which  grows  about  here  in  great  abundance.  This 
church  sets  in  a  grove  of  these  trees,  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat, 
devised  to  drain  the  little  clearing  from  the  ever  falling  rain  at  this 
point  of  the  dampest  in  the  humid  zone  of  the  upper  Andes,  and  it 
can  almost  be  said  that.  "Aquí  llueve  trece  meses  en  el  año"  (it 
rains  here      months  in  the  year). 

In  reaching  Baeza  we  had  come  down  nearly  a  vertical  mile.  The 
forest,  dense  all  the  way  from  Papallacta,  now  became  impenetrable 
save  for  the  trail,  badly  cut.  This  forest  stretched  away  to  the 
Atlantic  on  the  gentle  plain  which  lay  before  us.  Every  tree  seemed 
to  be  the  battle  ground  of  lighting  plant  parasites,  the  lower  of  myriad 
orchids,  and  t  he  support  of  graceful  epiphytous  climbers  which  create 
weird  and  fantastic  forms  as  they  send  down  their  tender,  soft-nosed 
air  roots  to  seek  the  ground  beneath.  Trees  are  not  the  giants  we 
know  them,  straight  and  clean,  but  hanging  baskets  for  nature  to 
build  what  she  will,  here  unmolested  save  for  the  rarely  occasional 
intrusion  of  the  Indian's  machete. 

The  trail  turns  south  from  Baeza.  Instead  of  going  parallel  with 
the  rivers  and  ridges,  we  were  now  to  cross  them.  This,  the  third  day 
on  foot,  was  one  ceaseless  climbing  of  steep  ascent  and  slipping  down 
dangerous  grades  to  cross  innumerable  rivers.  Bamboo  arched  over 
the  trail,  and  to  us,  of  6  feetof  height,  the  necessary  bending  to  walk  along 
was,  indeed,  painful.  Estimation  says  we  made  18  miles.  When  we 
camped  at  night  we  could  hear  the  roar  of  the  treacherous  Rio  Cosango. 

In  the  morning  (the  fourth  day  on  foot)  we  started  up  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rio  Cosango.  It  is  terribly  rapid.  He  who  goes  to  the 
'"Oriente"  hears,  in  Quito,  much  of  this  river.    It  is  a  cruel  river. 
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the  byword  for  danger  among  both  Indian  and  white  who  have  trav- 
eled here.  Its  bod  is  strewn  with  massive  bowlders;  its  roar  echoes  in 
the  solitude  of  the  boundless  forest;  its  width  is  a  variable  factor 
according  to  the  rains  and  the  melting  <>f  the  glaciers  near  its  source. 
We  found  it  about  75  feet  wide  and  fortunately  very  low,  but  the 
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WIRE  BRIDGE  OVER  RIO  BERMEJO.  NEAR  BAEZA,  "ORIENTE"  OF 

ECUADOR, 
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and  Kennedy.  CrosMiig  a  bridge  of  ihi>  kind  l>  almost  as  lutzurdoua  us  fording 
the  stream  beneath  It, 

rocks  and  trees  scattered  at  its  shores  told  us  it  grows  to  be  a  roaring 
torrent  with  a  width  of  at  least  300  feet. 

We  crossed  easily  with  the  low  water,  after  two  hours  of  travel,  and 
the  greatest  «langer  of  our  walk  was  over,  for  a  storm  in  the  high- 
lands might  keep  us  waiting  on  its  banks  for  days  and  perhaps  weeks. 

Fortunately  for  us  the  governor  at  Arehidona  had  sent  some 
Indians  to  cut  out  the  trail  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cosango;  so  we 
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were  able  to  make  20  miles  on  this  fourth  day.  In  the  afternoon  wo 
crossed  our  Inst  1 1  i  *rl  i  ridge,  that  of  Guacamayo,  in  a  driving  rain. 
Just  at  dusk  we  got  over  the  camp  for  a  night  of  rain  on  the  narrow 
ridge  of  Urca  Siqui.  We  had  scarcely  room  to  pitch  the  tent.  The 
Indians  all  huddled  in  two  small  tambos  which  were  here. 

We  were  unable  to  have  a  tire  much  of  the  time  because  of  the  rajns 
and  the  dampness  of  the  wood.  At  this  time  we  did  not  know  of 
*' sindicaspi,"  the  wood  which  burns  when  fresh  cut  and  green,  for 
we  were  traveling  with  highland  Indians,  who  only  know  how  to 
make  fires  from  paramo  straw. 

In  our  now  mechanical  pushing  through  the  mud  we  crossed 
innumerable  rivers,  and  their  names  to  me,  as  to  others,  are  legend. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  bridge  some  of  the  most  dangerous 
streams,  but  since  wire  cables  were  first  strung  they  have  rusted  to 
mere  threads,  and  the  Indians,  with  their  loads,  were  intelligent 
enough  to  ford  when  the  water  permitted.  With  deep  water  we 
would  stretch  our  rope  across  and  go  hand  over  hand  to  the  other 
side. 

Even  though  now  the  grade  was  becoming  gentle  we  had  so  many 
rivers  to  cross  that  we  could  only  make  14  miles  on  the  fifth  day.  I 
still  stuck  to  the  moccasins,  for  the  mud  was  deep  in  the  trail  proper, 
although  by  going  at  the  edges  we  could  keep  out  of  a  great  deal  of  it. 
We  camped  on  the  flood  plains  of  a  rushing  river,  a  tributary  of  the 
Jundache.  This  night  just  as  the  tent  was  up  we  were  caught  in  a 
terrible  storm,  a  storm  such  as  is  possible  only  when  the  trade  winds 
strike  the  Andes  and  throw  down  their  heavy  burden.  The  lightning 
came  in  quick,  appalling  flashes.  The  Indians  were  so  busy  crossing 
themselves,  as  the  padres  had  told  them  to  do.  that  they  had  no 
time  for  the  erection  of  their  bamboo  tambos.  We  took  the  squaws 
into  the  tent  and  the  men  stole  in.  so  that  the  little  shelter,  bulging 
with  its  occupants,  gave  us  scarcely  room  enough  to  stretch  our  beds. 
The  storm  did  not  abate  until  early  morning,  yet  we  dozed  a  bit 
between  the  times  a  nodding  Indian  would  fall  over  on  our  out- 
stretched legs.  The  simple  mountain  folk  pressed  in  on  us  continu- 
ally for  the  shelter  of  the  tent  and  for  the  strengthening  influence  of 
our  company,  for  they  were  very  frightened  ami  liked  to  see  the  white 
men  who  paid  little  attention  to  the  blinding  lightning. 

Again  we  took  up  the  inarch  in  the  morning,  the  sixth  day,  if 
pulling  one's  feet  through  this  mud  can  be  called  marching.  We 
were  coming  out  upon  that  great  plain  of  the  upper  Amazon,  and  the 
going  was  easy,  with  the  down  grade,  compared  to  what  we  had 
experienced.  It  was  very  warm  now.  The  vegetation  was  most 
marvelous.  The  finest  forest  between  the  Andes  and  the  Atlantic  is 
said  to  be  here.  The  bamboo  comes  in  with  its  giant  species  and  the 
palms  reach  their  best  development.  We  were  tired  and  did  not 
appreciate  the  wonderful  tropical  country  through  which  we  were 
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traveling.  One  must  read,  reflect,  and  admiro  Spruce  ami  other  writ- 
ers to  understand  what  it  all  means,  for  they  have  spent  days  upon 
this  slope  against  our  hours.  We  made  14  miles,  again  camping  in  a 
little  clearing  in  the  trail. 

On  the  seventh  day  we  completed  the  last  stage  of  our  walk  to  the 
Napo.  The  distance  was  hut  22  miles.  We  covered  the  first  5  miles 
to  Archidona  in  short  time,  arriving  at  the  plaza  quite  early,  and  after 
a  brief  stop  proceeded  to  the  end  of  our  destination  to  the  Napo,  17 
miles  farther.    This  town  is  situated  1 ,4">0  feet  above  the  sea  level. 


Ph. .t. i  l,i  c.r.iivi  h  Vithrr. 


PACK  TRAIN  OF  INDIANS  CROSSING  T1IK  KIo  COSANUO. 

The  Comineo  Hiver  Is  considered  the  most  dangereux  in  the  "Orlente"  section  of 
Eruidor.  Even  when  it  ran  l«e  forded,  prent  eiire  must  tie  taken  to  avoid  the  rocks 
ami  rapid*  in  the  way.  The  Indian  glides  and  porten  are  always  piad  when  udely 
across  (t. 

The  Rio  Napo  at  this  point,  according  to  Orton,  has  a  6  mile  an 
hour  current.  For  the  first  40  miles  fully  M)  rapids  make  it  extremely 
«langerons.  The  river  does  not  flow  less  than  4  miles  an  hour  at  any 
point  to  the  Maranon.  The  distance  from  Xapo  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  in  a  straight  line  is  about  366  miles.  The  distance  by  the  river 
to  Iquitos  is  probably  close  to  600  miles.  Three  weeks  are  usually 
necessary  to  make  the  trip  from  Napo  to  [quitos,  and  the  return  at 
least  three  times  as  long.  On  the  upper  Napo  dugout  canoes  are  the 
usual  craft  for  travel,  but  they  are  very  scarce  and  quite  dillieult  to 
obtain.    However,  once  the  traveler  is  fortunate  enough  to  annex 
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such  a  boat  to  lus  outfit  he  can  enjoy  the  novel  experience,  not  without 
its  attendant  hardships,  of  floating  down  the  river  for  several  hundred 
miles  until  lie  conies  upon  the  more  open  waters,  where  larger  and 
steadier  boats  are  used.  While  the  current  in  the  down  trip  helped 
greatly  it  is  a  tremendous  disadvantage  in  coming  up.  The  canoes 
are  poled  all  the  way  upstream,  and  a  distance  of  10  miles  is  a  good 
day's  work.  Traders  from  the  upper  country  take  the  trip  regularly 
when  the  Peruvians  will  allow  them  to  come.  On  the  return  trip 
they  patiently  smoke  their  cigarettes,  allowing  their  Indians  to  push 
the  heavy  dugout  canoes  along  the  muddy  shore.  From  Iquitos 
ocean-going  boats  ply  regularly  direct  to  Liverpool  and  New  York. 


I'lioto  l.y  K.  H.  PDUDd. 


TYPICAL  CANOES  ON  THE  NATO  RIVER. 

In  such  canoes  the  passage  down  the  river  is  rna<te.  until  the  upper  limit  of  steam  navi- 
gation is  reached.  Many  tmvelers  having  safely  passeei  the  difficulties  on  the 
mountains  have  lost  their  valuables  and  not  a  few  their  lives,  by  carelessly  sup- 
posing the  danger  to  be  over  when  the  canoe  voyage  began. 

The  distance  from  Iquitos  to  Para,  Brazil,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ama- 
zon, is  usually  estimated  at  2,300  miles. 

Thus  we  had  covered  in  our  week  of  walking  124  miles.  We  had 
crossed  the  eastern  slope  of  those  majestic  Andes;  we  had  come 
down  from  an  altitude  of  more  than  12,000  to  that  of  1,450  feet. 
From  the  really  temperate  climate  of  the  Quitonian  Plateau  and  the 
windy  mountainous  passes  we  had  come  into  the  tropical  heat  and 
vapors  of  equatorial  South  America.  We  still  had  the  rain  and  the 
mud  with  us,  but  we  were  now  well  out  upon  that  great  plain,  the 
basin  of  the  Amazon.  Despite  these  hardships  the  fascination  and 
adventure  of  the  experience  make  it  worth  the  while  and  1  would 
doubtless  g<>  again  if  opportunity  afforded. 


the  dead  city  of 
cajamarquilla:  :. 


OF  the  thousands  of  people  who  inhabit  Lima,  or  of  the  many 
who,  in  the  winter  months,  take  a  run  up  to  Chosica,  on 
the  Oroya  Railway,  there  is.  probably  not  one  in  a  hundred 
who  knows  anything  of  Cajamar(|uilla.  I  was  about  to 
leave  the  capital  of  Peru  without  dreaming  that,  within  a  stone's 
throw,  there  were  slumbering  the  ruins  of  a  prehistoric  civilization 
that  had  not  yet  passed  away  when  Pizakro  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  City  of  the  Sovereigns. 

The  sacred  citv  of  Pachaeamac  is  known  to,  and  mentioned  bv 
every  traveler  who  includes  Lima  within  the  limits  of  his  itinerary. 
It  has  been  visited  and  described  from  the  days  of  the  Conquistadores 
with  more  or  less  accuracy,  until  Dr.  Max  Tule  made  a  special 
study  of  it  and  published  his  monumental  work.  If  these  ruins  of 
the  Lurin  Valley  are  world  famous,  it  is  not  thus  with  those  of  the 
Vallev  of  the  Kimac,  and  if  Pachaeamac  is  known  to  all.  solitary 
Cajamarquilla  is  buried  in  an  obscurity  as  deep  as  the  sand  that 
covers  it,  while  few,  very  few,  authors  even  make  mention  of  it. 

I  said  that  I  was  about  to  leave  Lima.  It  was  the  eve  of  my 
departure  when  I  learned  from  Professor  Saviixe,  of  Xew  York,  the 
well-known  Ecuadorian  explorer,  that  he  had  visited  the  ruins  that 
very  day.  How  I  wished  that  I  could  have  accompanied  him!  I 
concluded  that  regrets  were  useless,  and  I  was  about  to  relinquish  all 
hope  of  ever  seeing  the  old  Peruvian  city,  when  I  learned  that  the 
departure  from  Callao  of  the  I'cayali  had  been  postponed  for  a  day. 
Communicating  this  fact  to  Doctor  Saville,  he  most  graciously 
volunteered  to  accompany  me  on  the  morrow.  It  was  an  oppor- 
tunity I  readily  grasped. 

Thus  it  happened  that  we  met  by  appointment  at  the  Lima  station 
of  the  Oroya  Railroad  at  8.30  on  a  morning  early  in  July.  Gray 
clouds,  as  usually,  hung  heavily  over  the  city  when  we  boarded  the 
train,  which  soon  pulled  out  of  the  station,  to  begin  the  steep  journey 
up  the  Andean  slopes.  A  little  way  outside  of  Lima  the  sun  was 
shining  in  a  cloudless  sky,  scattering  its  rays  through  an  atmosphere 
as  transparent  as  any  you  could  wish  to  see  in  Castile  or  Aragon. 
Here  ami  there  on  the  route  the  adobe  ruins  of  Pre-Inea  civilization 
might  be  observed,  for  the  Kimac  Vallev  is  richer  in  such  ruins  than 
any  other  part  of  the  coast. 

1  By  Charles  \\  arrkn  <  i  kkikk,  Ph.  I>. 
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The  morning  was  bright  and  exhilarating  when  we  arrived  at 
Santa  Clara  railway  station.  Leaving  Mrs.  Saville  to  proceed  to 
Chosica,  the  professor,  his  young  son,  and  myself  alighted.  A  little 
mule  car,  run  on  tracks,  awaited  us.  It  might  accommodate  about 
d  persons.  We  sprang  to  the  seats,  the  driver  whipped  up  his  mules, 
and  of  F  we  were  on  the  long,  sandy,  road  between  fields  of  sugar  cane. 


MAP  OK  LIMA,  PERU,  SHOW1N»;  TUE  LOCATION  OF  THE  RlIWs,  A  Moi'T  23  MILKS 

DISTANT. 


Poor  mules,  cut  and  bleeding,  how  we  pitied  them!  Rut  in  those 
countries  animals  are  handled  without  merry. 

A  run  of  a  couple  of  miles  or  more,  passing  on  the  way  the  little 
train  that  is  used  to  haul  the  cane,  or  carry  the  laborers,  we  arrived 
near  the  dwelling  of  the  hacienda,  now  leased,  I  understand,  In- 
Chinese.    Some  distance  from  the  house  we  alighted,  to  continue  the 
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journey  on  foot  in  the  direction  of  the  mountains.  For  a  while  we 
ha<l  a  good,  though  dusty  road,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  journey 
had  to  be  made  through  sandy  plains,  which  did  not  improve  our 
personal  appearance,  so  that  we  presented  a  picture  of  dust  and 
wretchedness  on  our  return  to  the  hotel  Maury  in  Lima.  Our  way 
was  now  and  then  obstructed  by  adobe  walls,  or  by  the  canals  used 
for  irrigation,  and  over  these  we  had  to  climb  or  jump.  It  was  not 
long  before  we  caught  sight  of  the  ruins,  solitary  and  abandoned. 
With  the  exception  of  a  herd  of  cattle  and  the  mounted  herdsmen, 
besides  an  occasional  buzzard  or  vulture,  no  living  being  was  in 
sight. 


Photo  !•>  I(nm1nl|»h  N:i>  Ule. 


RUINS  OF  CAJAMAKQUILLA,  PERU, 

Cajamanpiilla  lies  about  J'A  miles  from  Lima,  as  you  ascend  the 
Valley  of  the  Himac.  but  in  a  side  valley,  in  a  plain  among  the  spurs 
of  the  Andes.  The  valley  is  watered  by  a  canal,  dug,  probably,  at  a 
period  antedating  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards.  In  the  vicinity  are 
several  haciendas,  such  as  Huaehipa  and  La  Niverea.  and  an  occa- 
sional 'Mambo."  or  rural  inn,  where,  if  you  can*  to,  some  kind  of 
refreshment  may  be  had.  These,  however,  are  hardly  visible  from 
the  ruins,  near  which  one  solitary  hut  is  to  be  seen.  Years  ago, 
when  Sqiier  visited  the  place,  the  ruins  were  the  haunt  of  robbers 
that  gave  no  little  trouble  to  the  Peruvian  authorities,  but  the  rail- 
road has  driven  them  out  of  business,  and  it  is  now  quite  safe  to  visit 
Cajamarquilla.  In  fact,  the  thought  of  robbers  was  not  connected  in 
my  mind  with  ( 'ajarman|iiilla.  until  I  read  Squier's  work. 

During  our  brief  stay  among  the  ruins  it  was  impossible  to  make 
anything  like  measurements,  except  with  the  eye,  but  as  far  as  the 
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vision  extended  towards  the  mountain,  we  saw  nothing  but  ruins 
which  stretched  to  a  great  distance  to  right  and  left.  Toward 
the  river  they  seemed  to  melt  away  into  the  plain.  SQUIBB  says 
that  they  cover  an  area  of  nearly  a  square  league,  and  Middendobf 
estimates  their  extent  at  4  square  kilometers.1  From  my  observa- 
tions, the  ruins  consist  of  houses  built  of  immense  adobe  blocks,  closely 
adjoining  each  other,  here  ami  there  separated  by  streets.  Some  of 
the  houses  consist  of  several  apartments.  Admission  is  gained  through 
a  low  doorway,  but  nowhere  is  there  a  sign  of  a  window.  As  in 
Pompeii,  the  roofs,  whatever  may  have  been  the  material  of  their 
construction,  have  long  since  fallen  in.  Outside  the  buildings,  the  soil 
has  risen  to  a  great  height,  sometimes  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 
but  inside  the  walls  the  depth  gives  an  idea  of  the  original  height  of 
perhaps  10  feet  or  more.  Toward  the  mountain,  a  large  portion  of 
the  city  is  almost  completely  buried  in  the  sand,  which  in  the  course 
of  ages  has  come  drifting  down  from  the  hills.  There  are  within  the 
city  a  few  elevations  or  small  hills,  which  may  have  been  occupied 
by  temples  or  forts.  Pits  are  everywhere  within  and  without  the 
houses,  with  a  width  of  from  2  to  4  and  a  depth  ranging  from  (>  to 
20  feet  or  more.  Human  remains  in  the  shape  of  skulls  and  bones 
are  found  within  the  pits  or  scattered  over  the  ground,  together  with 
bits  of  pottery  and  other  articles,  such  as  corncobs,  which  were  prob- 
ably interred  with  the  dead.  Some  of  these  pits  are  said  to  have 
served  the  purposes  of  storehouses  or  granaries,  while  others  were 
certainly  graves.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  buried  their  dead 
within  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  houses,  although  the  mass 
of  the  people  must  have  used  the  necropolis,  some  distance  away 
from  the  residences.  Many  of  these  pits,  excavated  in  the  hard  soil, 
are  in  the  form  of  a  jar  or  urn,  while  others  are  square. 
Squier  thus  describes  the  ruins  as  he  saw  them: 

These  consist  of  throe  great  groups  of  buildings  on  and  around  the  «entrai  maw, 
with  street*  passing  between  them.  It  would  he  impossible  to  describe  this  com- 
plicated maze  of  massive  adobe  walls,  most  of  them  still  standing,  albeit  much  shat- 
tered by  earthquakes,  or  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  pyramidal  edifices,  rising  stage  on 
stage,  with  terraces  and  broad  flights  of  ste|>s  leading  to  their  summits. 

He  adds  that  the  history  of  the  place  has  been  lost  to  tradition.2 
As  standing  on  an  eminence,  surrounded  by  the  ruins,  with  the 
silence  of  death  upon  you,  you  look  down  upon  what  was  once  a  city, 
capable  of  containing  a  population  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  you 
WOIlder  what  people  dwelt  there.  The  accumulation  of  soil  and  the 
fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  city  is  buried  would  indicate  remote 
antiquity,  and  a  possible  destruction  <>f  the  place  long  before  the 

1  Peru:  E.  W.  Middendork,  vol.  2,  p.  74;  Merlin,  1894. 

1  Peru:  Incidents  of  Travel  and  Exploration  in  the  [.and  of  the  Incas,  p.  !M .  New 
York.  1877. 
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advent  of  the  Europeans,  were  it  not  for  what  EsTBTE  tells  us.  Mkj- 
t  el  Estete  accompanied  Hernando  Pizarro  from  Caxamarca  to 
PachacamaCj  at  the  time  when  Atahualpa's  people  were  scouring 
the  eountry  to  collect  sufficient  gold  for  the  ransom  of  their  unfor- 
tunate chief.  He  gives  us  the  itinerary  of  Hernando  day  by  day 
until  the  return  to  Caxamarca.1  Wherever  he  goes  he  finds  the 
country  thickly  populated  with  towns  and  villages,  surrounded  by 
cultivated  fields  of  maize  and  orchards,  with  flocks  of  a  kind  of  sheep. 
He  judges  that  Pachacamac  is  of  considera  hie  antiquity,  and  he  finds 
within  it  a  certain  number  of  ruins.  No  mention  is  made  of  Caja- 
marqililla,  yet  it  is  probable  that  his  journey  led  him  through  the 


fll.'tu  l.y  |{.mi|..l|.h  Hn«  lile. 

STREET  IX  CA  JAMARtjl'l  I.LA,  PERL*. 


Valley  of  the  Rimar,  and  Markham  even  supposes  that  he  pitssvd 
over  the  present  site  of  Lima. 

According  to  M IDDEN DORP,  who  infers  his  statement  from  KstETE's 
narrative,  the  valley  was  at  that  time  thickly  populated,  having 
besides  many  smaller  pinces  three  large  towns,  Iluadca.  now  Ilua- 
tica.  Armatambo,  and  (  ajamarquilla.  Iluadca,  he  says,  was  the 
principal  town  of  the  district.  Its  ruins  still  exist  between  Lima  and 
the  village  of  Magdalena,  but  they  seem  to  he  even  le>s  known  than 
those  of  ('ajamnrc)uiHa. 

The  valley,  together  with  the  entire  coast,  was  overrun  and  con- 
quered by  the  Incas,  a  century  or  more  before  the  arrival  of  the 

1  T)w  Narrative  of  ihç  journey  made  l>y  ("apt.  IIkrnan'Imj  Pizakko,  by  order  <»f 
ihr  governor,  hi"  l»rother,  from  the  city  <»f  l'axcamalea  •>»  Pareama  |  Pachwanw)  and 
iheiu**4 1«  Xaaxa.   Markham'n  iraiiplaiion  in  tin-  [Iaktayl  eerie*, 
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Spaniards,  about  the  time  that  these  lords  of  the  Peruvian  uplands 
imposed  their  rule  on  the  Grand  Chimu  farther  north  and  on  Pacha- 
eamae.  Though  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  indicate  an  Inca  occupa- 
tion at  Cajamarquilla,  it  is  quite  likely  that  after  the  conquest  its 
population  more  or  less  mingled  with  the  conquerors.  To  judge 
from  the  names  of  places  in  the  conquered  districts,  the  victors 
imposed  their  language,  no  doubt  gradually  supplanting  the  original 
tongue  of  the  valleys  and  coastlands.  Caxamarca  is  a  Quechua 
name,  meaning  "rock  city."  Caxamarquilla  is  the  Spanish  diminu- 
tive of  Caxamarca.  The  city  in  the  Rimae  Valley  was  thus  called 
Little  Caxamarca,  to  distinguish  it,  no  doubt,  from  that  other  Caxa- 
marca to  the  north,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  sad  history  of 
Atahuallpa. 

Among  old  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  coast  people  that 
preceded  the  Incas,  Don  Francisco  de  Avila,  priest  in  the  principal 
village  of  the  Province  of  Huaroehiri,  may  be  profitably  consulted. 
His  work  was  translated  and  published  by  Sir  Clement  Markham, 
in  the  forty-eighth  volume  of  the  Hakluyt  series. 

Unfortunately,  Cajamarquilla  furnishes  little  data  to  the  archae- 
ologist. It  contains  no  inscriptions,  no  works  of  art,  and  its  pits 
have  been  opened  and  searched,  probably  by  treasure  hunters,  who 
have  long  since  carried  off  any  objects  of  value  they  may  have 
contained. 

Yet  the  ruins  are  of  the  greatest  interest  for  the  beauty  of  their 
situation,  their  general  plan,  and  their  adobe  architecture.  Caja- 
marquilla must  rank  as  one  of  the  finest  remains  of  that  mysterious 
pre- Inca  civilization  which  existed  on  the  coast  between  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  mighty  Andean  ranges.  Unlike  the  massive  ruins  on 
Lake  Titicaca,  or  the  oft-mentioned  Pachacamac,  it  has  attracted 
little  attention  on  the  part  either  of  tourist  or  scientist,  and  its 
history  does  not  exist.  Vet  a  careful  study  of  its  houses,  with  their 
apartments,  of  its  streets,  and  of  its  burial  places  may,  I  think, 
throw  some  light  on  the  mode  of  life  of  the  primitive  people  that 
once  dwelt  within  it.  The  ethnologist  may  also  find  some  material 
in  the  skulls  that  lie  scattered  throughout  the  ruined  city,  or  buried 
in  its  pits. 

If  science,  hovering  over  the  crumbling  ruins  of  this  city  of  the 
dead,  seeks  in  vain  for  a  spot  upon  which  to  rest,  the  imagination  has 
free  scope.  Vou  picture  to  yourself  an  early  race,  whose  origin  is  lost, 
dwelling  in  the  valley  where  the  oracle  of  Rimae  had  its  seat,  allied, 
perhaps,  to  those  who,  in  the  Lurin  valley,  pay  their  homage  to 
Pachacamac.  Here  men  live,  and  hope,  and  love,  and  die,  as  they 
always  have  done,  generation  succeeding  generation  in  the  adobe 
dwellings  over  which  centuries  have  passed.    Again  you  hear  the 
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voices,  long  since  hushed,  as  they  rise  and  swell  in  jubilation  to  cele- 
brate some  religious  festival,  or  float  away  in  melancholy  notes  of 
mourning,  as  a  loved  one  is  deposited  in  the  earth.  In  your  imagina- 
tion CajamarquiUa  lives  again. 

While  I  write,  I  have  lying  on  my  table  the  skull  of  an  infant  I 
picked  up  in  one  of  the  pits  of  the  old  city.  What  a  fertile  field  for 
speculation  it  oilers!  Wreathed  in  the  smiles  and  tears  of  a  mother 
who  long  ago  has  followed  the  little  one  to  the  tomb,  it  carries  you 
back  to  an  antiquity  as  remote  as  you  can  reasonably  make  it. 
Conjectures  as  to  the  race  to  which  it  may  have  belonged  we  leave 
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to  the  ethnologist,  while  the  poet  and  the  romaneist  may  feast  upon 
its  possibilities. 

Then,  as  the  scene  shifts,  we  behold  the  victorious  Inca  host .  follow- 
ing the  conquering  banner  of  Tupac-Yupanquid.  "rich  in  all  virtues," 
as  fresh  from  their  conquests  in  Chimu,  they  swoop  down  the  valley 
to  impose  their  yoke  upon  a  people,  contemporary,  perhaps,  in 
civilization  with  the  great  builders  of  Tiahuanaco.  Hence,  they  pass 
on  to  Pachacamac,  and  farther  to  the  south,  carrying  their  victorious 
arms  to  the  far-oir  lands  of  the  Arucanian. 

Again  time  passes,  and  another  army, drunken  with  victory, comes 
to  bring  terror  to  the  cities  on  the  Kimac.  This  time,  men  of  an 
unknown  race  from  beyond  the  seas,  bearded  men  with  bronzed  faces 
and  furrowed  brows,  who  fight  with  thunder  and  lightning  and  ride 
strange  animals,  are  coming  down  the  valley.  The  empire  over 
which  once  the  great   Tupac-Yupanqui  reigned    is  doomed.  His 
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successor  has  fallen,  and  in  vain  will  the  last  of  the  Incas  make  a 
heroic  stand.  It  is  impossible  to  set  back  the  clock  of  time.  Not 
far  from  Cajamarquilla  the  conqueror  will  establish  a  new  city  in 
which  for  centuries  a  vice  rovaltv  will  shine,  even  more  brilliant lv 
than  in  the  land  of  the  Aztecs,  until  the  people  will  arise  in  their  might, 
and  Atahualpa  will  be  avenged. 

As  you  wander  through  the  Rimac  Valley  and  contemplate  its 
vast  solitudes  and  crumbling  ruins,  you  ask  yourself.  What  has 
become  of  the  population?  Alas,  what  has  become  of  t he  Indian 
population  of  the  West  Indies,  and  where  are  our  Indians  of  the 
United  States)  They  have  melted  away  before  Caucasian  civiliza- 
tion. The  advent  of  the  Spaniards  was  the  death  knell  of  the  old 
cities  of  the  Rimac  Valley.  A  largo  number  of  the  people,  no  doubt, 
•etreated  to  the  mountains  to  swell  the  numbers  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  their  death  struggle  for  freedom.  Others  probably  were 
distributed  anion*;  the  " tncomii  mins'1  and  " n  jmrti mit  utos."  to  labor 
for  their  masters,  while  others  mingled  their  blood  with  that  of  the 
newcomers,  and  their  descendants  are  probably  walking  the  streets 
of  Lima  to-day,  or  you  may  see  them  any  morning  at  the  Pamj)ü  (It 
Lara,  with  their  multicolored  mantles  and  broad  sombreros,  as  they 
exchange  their  produce  for  the  gold  and  silver  of  mix  lorn  Peru. 

Some  day  a  patient  explorer  and  archaeologist  may  pitch  his  tents 
among  the  ruins  of  Cajamarquilla  to  study  them  in  detail  and  force 
them  to  reveal  some  of  their  secrets.  At  least  he  may  give  us  a  plan 
of  the  city,  and  reconstruct  it.  drawing  some  order  from  its  confusion, 
and  casting  a  little  li«xli t  on  the  life  of  the  Rimac  Valley  before  the 
Spaniard  came  to  extinguish  it. 

For  the  present.  Cajamarquilla  is  a  mystery.  It  has  neither  his- 
tory nor  tradition:  no  legends  cluster  around  it;  its  existence  is 
ignored;  even  archieologists  appear  to  neglect  it.  It  is.  in  very 
truth,  a  dead  city  of  the  desert. 
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OF  the  two  methods  of  organizing  higher  education,  viz,  the 
separate  independent  faculties  ami  the  central  university. 
Salvador  has  trie<l  both. 

In  the  first  organization  of  the  professional  schools  under 
the  Republic  there  was  founded  a  national  university.  About  two 
decades  ago  the  university  was  officially  disintegrated  into  inde- 
pendent faculties.  After  a  trial  of  several  years  this  organization 
was  considered  inexpedient  and  the  national  university  with  its 
rector  and  council  was  reestablished.    At  that  time  the  university 


FROST  FAÇADE  OF  THE  PROPOSED  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  IH'ILDI.NG. 

si\iy  tltotfctaiwl  (luttai* i  sulil  h»n  i>.vn  appropriai?..!  i»v  lhe  Con^resn  ot  ftilviilur  i<>r  IhH  eiilit-* 
which  will  Iiuiim-  Hie  department*  ul  medicine,  ptnrmae) ,  mid  deal  wry, 

contained  three  faculties,  law,  medicine,  and  engineering.  Recently 
the  last  named  has  been  discontinued,  and  the  National  University 
as  it  exists  to-day  comprises  only  the  two  faculties  of  law  and  medi- 
cine; the  former  including  jurisprudence  ami  social  science,  the  lat  1er, 
medicine,  pharmacy,  dentistry,  and  obstetrics. 

At  present  the  university  has  only  one  building,  but  much  of  the 
work  of  the  medical  school  is  done  at  the  famous  Rosales  Hospital, 
where  are  laboratories  of  bacteriology,  histology,  and  pathology. 
The  anatomical  laboratory,  constructed  in  1910,  is  a  separate  building 
situated  in  the  rear  of  the  hospital.  The  university  is  a  dignified 
building,  situated  in  the  center  of  the  city,  at  the  corner  of  the  monu- 
mental Plaza  de  Annas,  facing  the  western  façade  of  the  cathedral, 
while  across  the  street  to  the  north  stands  the  new  and  imposing 
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national  capítol.  The  university  has  long  occupied  the  present  site, 
although  the  building  itself  is  not  old,  ami  is  constructed  of  wood, 
the  material  considered  at  the  time  of  its  erection  as  best  adapted  to 
the  climate  and  météorologie  conditions  of  the  country.  The  structure 
is  2  stories  in  height  and  built  around  an  open  patio  planted  with 
tropical  trees  and  shrubs.  A  porch,  also  2  stories  in  height,  encircles 
the  patio,  but  the  lower  portion  is  now  almost  wholly  inclosed  to 
provide  additional  laboratories  and  classrooms.  With  the  exception 
of  the  rector's  and  secretary's  oilices,  on  the  second  (loor  at  the  corner 
facing  the  plaza,  and  the  long  and  narrow  salon  «le  actos,  also  on  the 
second  floor  and  facing  the  national  palace,  the  entire  building  is 
devoted  to  classrooms,  laboratories,  and  the  university  library.  In 
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addition  to  the  general  library  there  are  special  libraries  in  the 
laboratories  at  the  hospital.  The  chemical  laboratory  is  being 
remodeled  and  a  large  amount  of  new  apparatus  just  received  is  in 
process  of  installation. 

The  Rosales  Hospital,  located  on  the  western  outskirts  of  the  city, 
is  an  institution  in  which  Salvadorians  take  a  Well-merited  pride. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  Central 
American  Republics.  Dr.  José  Rosales  bequeathed  a  sum  of  almost 
$1.0(10,000  for  the  erection  of  a  thoroughly  modern  hospital  and  the 
building,  which  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  1902,  fulfills  all  the 
conditions  of  the  generous  bequest.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  give  even  a  cursory  description  of  the  hospital.  It  is  men- 
tioned simply  because  of  its  intimate  organic  connection  with  the  fac- 
ulty of  medicine.  Not  only  is  all  the  clinical  inst  met  ion  of  the  faculty 
given  here,  but  the  special  laboratories  of  the  school  are  located 
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in  one  wing  of  the  vast  hospital  building  anil  serve  at  t he  saine  time 
for  research,  experimentation,  ano!  instruction.  The  present  close 
union  of  the  hospital  and  the  medical  school  in  the  laboratories  has 
le<l  the  Government  to  select  for  the  new  medical  college  building 
a  site  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  hospital.  In  a  recent  session 
congress  appropriated  $60,000  gold  for  the  erection  of  an  appropriate 
edifice  for  the  faculty  of  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  dentistry.  Work 

has  already  begun,  and  in 
a  short  time  Salvador  will 
have  a  building  in  every 
way  modern  and  suitable 
for  training  in  these  pro- 
fessions. The  structure 
will  be  of  reenforeed  con- 
cret*'. 2  stories  in  height, 
and  amply  large  for  the 
needs  of  the  country  for 
years  to  come. 

When  the  medical  fac- 
ulty remove  to  the  new 
location  the  old  building 
of  the  university  will  be 
almost  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  school  of 
jurisprudence,  and  to  the 
administ  rative  o  Hi  ces. 
Salvador,  as  many  other 
Central  and  South  Ameri- 
can nations,  is  endeavor- 
ing to  reduce  the  number 
of  law  students,  and  turn 
its  young  men  to  scien- 
tific and  industrial  pur- 
suits. The  number  of  law  students  is  proportionately  too  great 
for  the  population,  ami  in  order  to  discourage  further  matricula- 
tion tile  course  of  study  has  been  increased  from  7  to  S  years.  With 
7  years,  Salvador  was  already  in  excess  of  most  countries.  The 
usual  duration  of  law  studies  in  South  and  Centra]  America 
is  (5  years  and  in  some  but  ">.  A  further  check  on  all  profes- 
sional careers  in  Salvador  lias  been  instituted  in  stiffening  the 
examinations  in  the  secondary  schools  through  which  all  candi- 
dates for  the  university  must  pass.  As  proof  that  the  increased 
severity  in  these  examinations  is  an  accomplished  fact  it  may  be 
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stated  that  only  1  in  6  passed  the  examination  at  the  elose  of  the 
last  scholastic  year. 

As  noted  ahove  the  Polytechnic  Faculty  was  recently  discontin- 
ued. It  was  not  that  the  Government  was  unappreciative  of  the 
value  of  seientific  study  for  Salvadorian  youth,  hut  considering  the 
great  cost  of  equipping  properly  an  engineering  school  of  high  order 
and  the  expense  of  furnishing  competent  instructors  it  seemed  the 
part  of  wisdom  for  the  State  to  provide  thorough  elementary  courses 
in  science,  and  for  t ho  present  to  rely  on  foreign  engineering  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  the  few  men  who  desired  to  pursue  a  complete 
course  in  this  profession.  Following  this  policy  the  Government 
re-formed  the  military  school,  making  its  preprofessional  course  dis- 
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The  site  for  this  new  building  has  already  l*en  selected,  plans  approver),  und  the  building  is  to  begin 
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tinctly  scientific,  and  founded  in  the  national  high  school  of  San 
Salvador  preliminary  courses  in  arts  and  crafts.  At  the  same  time 
it  obtained  from  the  French  Government  the  privilege  of  sending 
a  certain  numher  of  graduates  from  this  course  to  the  school  of  arts 
and  crafts  at  Oixles-Bains.  The  principal  of  the  national  high 
school,  himself  a  Frenchman,  long  resident  in  Salvador,  is  a  man  of 
special  scientific  training,  who  will  make  of  this  elementary  scien- 
tific course  all  that  the  equipment  and  circumstance  will  permit, 
while  the  expenses  of  maintaining  scholars  abroad  will  he  much  less 
than  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  a  special  school  of  this 
character. 

The  other  substitute  for  the  engineering  faculty,  the  military 
school,  is  worthy  of  all  commendation.    Although  modest  in  appear- 
ance and  equipment,  its  work  is  good  and  its  spirit  admirable 
Modeled  after  the  military  academy  of  Chile,  its  director,  a  captain 
of  the  Chilean  army,  it  reflects  creditably  the  methods  and  spirit  of  the 
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parent  institution.  It  is  at  the  samo  timo  a  section  of  a  scientific 
high  school  and  a  military  college.  Following  the  secondary  studies 
of  three  years,  during  which  the  boys  are  under  strict  military 
discipline  and  learn  the  rudiments  of  the  military  profession,  comes 
a  strictly  professional  course  of  one  year.  Boys  who  do  not  elect 
to  enter  the  army  can  drop  out  at  the  end  of  any  year  or  at  the  end 
of  the  general  course  ami  continue  their  studies  for  the  liberal  profes- 
sion without  loss  of  time.  Of  the  90  students  that  are  this  year  in 
attendance,  part  are  scholars  maintained  by  the  Government  in 
consideration  of  a  contract  in  which  they  agree  to  serve  in  the  army 
as  many  years  as  they  pass  in  the  school  or  reimburse  the  national 
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treasury  for  the  instruction  and  pension  receiyed.  Another  part 
are  paying  students,  but  they  as  well  as  the  others  must  board  and 
lodge  in  the  school  and  be  subject  to  the  same  military  discipline. 

Too  much  praise  can  not  be  given  the  present  secretary  for  educa- 
tion, Senor  Baron,  for  his  untiring  work  in  behalf  of  public  instruction. 
During  his  incumbency  the  number  of  primary  schools  has  been 
greatly  increased,  and  it  is  his  purpose  to  extend  the  privileges  of 
elementary  schooling  to  the  remotest  sections  of  the  Republic.  He 
has  also  reformed  the  piar»  of  studies  and  the  method  of  selecting 
teachers.  In  the  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction  ami 
secure  properly  fitted  teachers  for  the  lower  schools,  he  has  taken 
particular  interest  in  the  matter  of  normal  schools.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  normal  school  for  girls  at  the  capital  has  been  the  only 
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institution  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Even  its  enrollment  has  been 
insufficient,  only  57  in  the  three  years  in  the  strictly  normal 
section,  and  the  equipment  has  been  totally  inadequate.  The 
school  is  conducted  in  rented  buildings  which  in  spite  of  remodelling 
could  not  be  made  appropriate  for  school  purposes.  The  practice 
school  is  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  normal,  and  the  administration 
is  hampered  by  the  presence  of  the  boarding  and  lodging  department  , 
open  not  only  to  normal  students  but  also  to  girls  of  the  lower 
grades.  Senor  Baron  pressed  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  foster- 
ing priman7  education  by  the  better  preparation  of  teachers  and 
secured  an  adequate  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  a  suitable 
building  for  the  normal  school.  The  site  has  been  selected,  plans 
approved,  and  building  is  to  begin  at  once.  By  the  time  the  lease 
on  the  present  inconvenient  quarters  has  expired  the  school  will 
be  able  to  move  into  a  modern  structure  built  to  meet  the  needs  of 
modern  education. 

The  movement  in  behalf  of  normal  schools  is  not  to  stop  there. 
The  primar}' schools  need  men  teachers  as  well  as  women.  Until  now 
no  agencies  have  existed  in  Salvador  for  the  preparation  of  boss 
for  this  profession.  Plans  have  been  made  for  founding  a  normal 
school  for  boys,  since  coeducation,  except  in  the  primar}'  grades, 
¡s  not  the  custom  in  the  country.  This  school  will  not  be  established 
until  a  suitable  building  can  be  erected,  but  a  site  has  been  secured 
and  the  project  of  the  new  school  is  already  well  under  way.  With 
the  accomplishment  of  the  scheme  of  normal  schools  the  system  of 
national  education  in  Salvador  will  be  complete  since  the  state  already 
cares  for  commercial,  musical,  and  artistic  education  by  means  of 
subventioned  schools. 
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The  Harbor  of  Buenos  Aires.  Excursions  to  Tigre  anu  the 
Estancia  Pereira,  and   "The  City  of  Good  Airs"  Itself. 

ON  Sunday  morning.  February  11,  wo  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
tin*  "ocean  blue"  had  changed  to  a  muddy  yellow.  Not 
having  been  consulted  as  to  this  change  of  color  in  the  sur- 
rounding scenic  effects,  and  seeing  no  land  in  the  vicinity, 
we  demanded  the  reason  and  were  told  that  we  were  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

The  peculiar  color  blindness  which  could  see  a  "river  of  silver"  in 
this  tremendous  mixture  of  mud  and  water  is  accounted  for  by  the 
discoverers'  delusions  relative  to  the  vast  silver  deposits  awaiting 
them.  "  Rio  del  Oro"  would  have  been  a  little  moro  appropriate, 
with  reference  to  either  its  color  or  what  it  subsequently  produced, 
and  quite  as  poetic.  A  veritable  river  of  gold  has  it  provecí  to  be  for 
Buenos  Aires. 

However,  the  river,  which  might  here  be  more  properly  called  a 
bay — for  it  is  about  ISO  miles  wide  at  its  mouth — is  not  really  respon- 
sible for  its  color.  The  Parana,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  Rivers  all 
persist  in  emptying  their  groat  volumes  of  muddy  water,  gathered 
from  thousands  of  miles  of  interior  deposits,  into  the  La  Plata,  thus 
forming  the  second  largest  river  system  in  the  world  and  discoloring 
the  Atlantic  for  100  miles  out.  The  Parana  extends  some  2,000  miles 
into  the  interior  of  Brazil,  while  steamers  having  a  draft  of  12  feet 
can  ascend  the  Paraguay,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Parana,  all  the 
way  to  Asuncion,  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay.  The 
Uruguay  is  something  over  1,000  miles  long  and  6  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth  where  it  empties  into  the  La  Plata.  The  rivers  as  well  as  the 
mountains  and  many  other  things  are  built  on  a  rather  large  scale 
in  South  America. 

On  the  south  bank  of  this  great  river,  where  it  is  still  28  miles  wide, 
and  almost  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Uruguay,  is  situated  one  of  the 
oldest  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  newest  capitals  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Buenos  Aires  is  the  most  populous  city  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  the  greatest  Spanish-speaking  city,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Paris,  the  largest  Latin  city  in  the  world.    The  writer  makes 
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this  statement  because  he  believes  it  is  true,  and  because  every  other 
writer  that  has  been  there  during  the  last  10  years  has  said  it.  No 
originality  is  claimed  for  either  the  statement  or  the  verbiage. 

It  was  about  1 1.30  a.  in.  when  the  Bhucher  swung  into  lier  place  at 
the  dock,  and  as  we  entered  the  crowded  harbor  presented  an  inspiring 
sight.  For  5  miles  the  docks  are  crowded  with  vessels  loading  and 
unloading  their  thousands  of  tons  of  freight,  the  flags  of  the  trading 
nations  of  the  world  fluttering  from  the  forest  of  masts  as  fur  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  while  out  in  the  river  itself  are  anchored  seines  of 
vessels  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  vacant  place.  Some- 
thing over  $47.000,000  have  been  spent  on  improving  the  dock  facili- 
ties and  still  they  are  too  meager  to  accommodate  the  vast  commerce 
of  this  cosmopolitan  port. 

Two  channels  in  the  river  afford  the  means  of  approach  to  the  docks, 
and  a  continual  struggle  between  the  brain  ami  brawn  of  man  on  the 
one  hand  and  nature  on  the  other  is  being  waged  to  keep  open  these 
avenues  of  commerce.  As  fast  as  the  mud  and  detritus  of  the  river 
fills  these  channels  the  great  dredges  scoop  it  up  and  deposit  it  along- 
side in  order  that  the  great  ocean  steamers  may  have  access  to  the 
docks  through  these  artificial  canals,  which  are  kept  about  26  feet  deep. 

Along  these  docks  are  great  warehouses  filled  to  overflowing  with 
the  imports  and  exports  of  this  great  trading  nation.  We  were  told 
that  one  wool  warehouse  had  at  one  time  07,000.000  pounds  of  wool 
stored  there  awaiting  shipment.  The  average  citizen  of  the  United 
States  opens  his  eyes  when  told  that  this  country  of  7.000,000  inhabi- 
tants exports  more  wool,  more  wheat,  more  corn,  and  more  beef  than 
does  our  own  great  country.  Very  likely  in  a  few  short  years  we  shall 
be  buying  food  products  from  Argentina — what  will  we  sell  them? 

We  looked  for  some  evidence  in  this  magnificent  harbor  that  the 
United  States  of  America  is  also  a  trading  nation,  but  among  the 
acres  and  acres  of  masts  flying  tin1  colors  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries -English,  German,  French,  Italian.  Spanish,  Dutch,  Brazilian, 
Portuguese — not  a  flutter  was  there  of  the  "Stars  and  Stripes!" 
No,  we'll  take  it  back!  From  the  masthead  of  a  trim  little  white 
pleasure  yacht  -the  Alvina,  of  Duluth — that  had  its  berth  next  to 
the  Bluecher,  floated  the  starry  banner,  and  a  lump  arose  in  each 
patriotic  American's  throat  as  he  took  off  his  hat  to  the  silken  emblem 
of  his  country  so  far  away  from  home,  and  so  lonely!  We  were  250 
Americans  on  pleasure  bent,  sailing  foreign  seas  under  the  protecting 

aegis  of  Germany!    What  the         but  the  editor  would  blue  pencil 

it  anyway — to  say  nothing  of  Unc  le  Sam's  peculiar  ideas  as  to  mail- 
able language,  so  we'll  forget  it  and  continue  our  placid  little  nar- 
rative. 

Two  excursions  had  been  arranged  by  the  tourist  department 
which  consumed  the  first  two  days  of  our  stay  in  Buenos  Aires. 
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About  90  of  our  party  were  to  cross  the  continent  from  bore  to 
Valparaiso  and  were  to  leave  the  Blue  cher,  which  was  to  continue 
its  journey  around  the  continent,  sailing  on  the  15th.  After  the 
vessel  left,  the  trans-Andean  party  took  up  their  quarters  at  hotels 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  their  stay  in  sightseeing  at  their  own 
discretion.  We  were  to  rejoin  the  ship  at  Valparaiso  on  the  26th, 
to  start  on  the  return  journey  via  the  Strait  of  Magellan  the  next 
afternoon. 

Meanwhile  on  the  morning  of  February  12  those  who  had  booked  for 
the  Tigre  River  excursion  were  called  for  an  early  breakfast,  and  at 
7.30  carriages  were  taken  from  the  dock  to  the  station,  where  a 
special  train  awaited  us.  An  hour's  ride  brought  us  to  the  cele- 
brated little  summer  resort  of  Tigre,  where  the  members  of  a  boating 
club  composed  of  some  300  of  the  elite  of  Buenos  Aires  indulge  their 
taste  for  aquatic  sports  from  fishing  to  racing  their  beautiful  little 
white  yachts. 

Five  clean,  comfortable,  and  roomy  launches  took  our  party  up 
the  river,  and  the  trip  was  quite  an  agreeable  change  and  enabled 
us  to  see  something  of  the  natural  and  indigenous  vegetation  of  this 
section  of  Argentina.  The  luxuriant  growth  of  willows,  oleanders, 
crape  myrtles  in  full  bloom,  together  with  the  orchards  of  quinces, 
peaches,  and  apples,  with  here  and  there  a  vineyard,  made  the 
banks  of  the  river  seem  a  succession  of. pictures.  By  noon  Cruz 
Colorado  was  reached,  and  here  an  al  fresco  luncheon  had  been 
arranged  by  the  tourist  department.  This  was  served  in  a  magnifi- 
cent grape  arbor  which  had  been  built  as  a  sort  of  addition  to  the 
little  bote'.  High  overhead  the  splendid  vines  had  been  trained 
over  a  trellis,  and  great  bunches  of  grapes  in  various  stages  of  ripe- 
ness hung  in  hundreds  of  clusters  among  the  green  leaves,  forming  a 
unique  and  beautiful  ceiling  for  this  outdoor  banqueting  hall,  which 
could  easily  have  seated  500  people.  We  were  told  that  the  grapes 
would  not  be  fully  ripe  until  March,  much  to  the  regret  of  some  of 
the  active  young  members  of  the  party,  who  insisted  upon  climbing 
up  the  supporting  posts  to  investigate  for  themselves. 

After  the  hearty  repast,  the  party  lounged  about  for  an  hour  and 
at  2.30  reembarked  for  the  return  journey,  arriving  at  Tigre  in  the 
cool  of  the  late  afternoon.  Here  we  made  a  circuit  of  the  resort, 
which  enabled  us  to  see  the  beautiful  and  artistic  little  villas  set  in 
the  midst  of  flowers  and  shaded  by  great  eucalyptus  trees,  each 
having  its  own  landing  place  for  the  owner  s  yacht  and  smaller 
boats.  Our  train  was  ready  for  the  return  to  the  city,  and  by  the 
time  the  bugle  sounded  for  dinner  we  were  again  on  the  Bbuchir. 

At  7  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  second  and  probably  the  most 
enjoyable  and  interesting  excursion  of  our  stay  in  Buenos  Aires  was 
undertaken.    This  consisted  of  a  trip  to  the  Estancia  Leonardo 
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Pereira.  Tins  estancia,  or  ranch,  is  located  about  30  miles  out  from 
the  city  on  the  Argentine  Southern  Railway,  ami  a  special  train  took 
theBluecher  party  to  the  little  station.  Mere  a  ho  ut  40  carriages,  which 
had  been  provided  by  the  tourist  department  and  had  been  secured 
from  several  of  the  neighboring  towns,  some  as  far  as  20  miles  away, 
met  the  party  and  in  a  few  moments  we  were  on  the  driveways  of  the 
estancia.  The  German  manager  of  the  place,  together  with  an 
English  assistant  manager,  took  charge  of  the  visitors  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  owner,  who  was  sojourning  in  Italy  at  this  time,  did 
the  honors  as  hosts  of  the  occasion. 


ARGENTINE  CATTLE. 

on  the  Estancia  Leonardo  Pereira,  nimia  SO  miles  oui  fr>>m  D  »>-  Vires,  muy  be  sera  aomc  of  the 

fincai  specimen*  of  the  thoroughbred  Hereford  and  Durham  cattle  in  lha  world.  The  pkturc  shows 
a  feu  <>f  the  i-ull-  of  these  strain.".  fv<«»»       paid  (or  one  lu>i  y«ir. 

This  estancia,  while  only  one  of  several  owned  by  the  same  wealthy 
Argentinian,  was  evidently  the  principal  one,  for  here  in  the  midst 
of  an  estate  of  .'*(), 000  acres  was  the  beautiful  country  home  of  the 
lordly  owner.  Bordered  by  fine,  wide  verandas,  set  in  amidst  bowers 
of  pir^eous  plants  and  (lowers  and  shaded  by  jrreat  eucalyptus  trees, 
it  was  a  matter  of  wonder  how  the  owner  could  have  the  heart  to 
leave  such  an  ideal  home  to  wander  in  the  capitals  of  Europe.  Here 
in  large  rooms  with  lofty  ceilings  were  the  family  portraits  as  well  us 
other  art  treasures,  and  on  one  wall  hun<:  lar<:c  cases  containing 
the  many  medals  and  prizes,  while  on  tables  and  shelves  stood  the 
loving  cups  and  larger  silver  trophies  won  at  many  exhibitions  by 
the  magnificent  horses  and  cattle  owned  bv  the  Pereiras.    A  splendid 
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conservatory  of  raro  and  beautiful  tropical  plants  and  (lowers  near 
the  residence  and  a  massive  shrine  containing  the  artistically  sculp- 
tured figure  of  the  Virgin  in  white  marble  were  two  of  the  striking 
features  of  the  environs  of  this  princely  home. 

The  first  drove  of  cattle  shown  us  consisted  of  pure  Durhams, 
and  the  cattle  experts  of  our  party  became  enthusiastic.  Magnificent 
specimens  were  shown.  Among  them  a  young  cow  valued  at  8,000 
pesos  in  Argentine  money  (about  $3,500  in  ours)  that  had  been 
awarded  the  first  prize  two  years  ago  at  the  national  agricultural 
exposition.  Quite  a  number  of  young  cows  were  valued  at  §N00  each. 
All  of  these  blooded  cattle  had  the  register  number  carved  in  their 
horns  and  tattooed  in  their  ears. 

We  then  came  to  a  fine  herd  of  Herofords,  rivaling  the  Durhams  in 
beauty  and  purity  of  breed.  We  were  told  that  last  year  one  of  the 
Hereford  bulls  was  sold  for  SS.000.  The  heifers  of  these  finer  strains 
are  never  sold  by  the  management,  being  kept  for  breeding  purposes. 
Pastures  filled  with  horses  were  then  shown,  the  stock  being  blooded 
racers.  These  pastures  were  widely  separated  ami  we  drove  through 
wonderful  avenues  shaded  by  rows  of  eucalyptus  trees  on  both  sides 
whose  interlacing  brandies  made  a  green  canopy  far  above  our  heads. 

At  noon  we  stopped  on  the  shore  of  a  pretty  little  lake  in  a  grove  of 
fine  trees,  where  an  old-fashioned  barbecue  was  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion. The  appetizing  scent  of  the  beef  and  mutton  broiling  near  tin* 
rod  hot  coals,  the  cool  shadows  of  the  leafy  bowers,  the  tables  spread 
under  clusters  of  bamboos  with  here  and  there  the  bright  coloring  of 
the  wild  flowers,  all  combined  to  make  this  al  fresco  luncheon  an  ideal 
one,  and  praise  for  the  management  was  heard  on  all  sides.  lee  and 
cooling  drinks,  even  kegs  of  creamy  German  Pilsener,  had  been  pro- 
vided by  the  tourist  department,  while  our  own  stewards  from  the 
ship  had  been  taken  along  to  wait  on  us.  and  all  went  merry  as  a  mar- 
riage feast.  Nothing  that  could  add  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
the  party  had  been  neglected,  and  even  the  worst  of  the  chronic 
'"kickers"  wore  a  broad  smile  and  when  the  whistle  sounded  for  the 
party  to  reembark  in  the  carriages  satisfaction  and  contentment 
shone  in  every  countenance. 

From  this  place  we  were  driven  to  what  may  be  called  the  main 
show  ring.  Here,  into  a  circular  inclosure,  were  led  in  turn  the  finest 
specimens  of  Durham  and  Hereford  bulls  the  writer  has  ever  seen. 
Each  massive  creature  was  led  by  an  attendant,  and  all  were  placed 
in  line  while  many  snapshots  of  the  scene  were  taken  by  the  amateur 
photography  brigade.  The  stallions,  among  them  a  pure  white 
Arabian  that  looked  like  an  ideal  equine  picture,  were  then  exhibited. 
Inspection  of  the  droves  of  line  sheep  and  more  cattle  followed.  The 
afternoon  was  waning,  however,  and  after  an  exhibition  of  horseman- 
ship and  skill  with  the  lasso  on  the  part  of  the  picturesque  gauchos, 
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the  Argentinian  cowboys,  the  fílu f cher  contingent  were  driven  to  the 
station,  tired,  hut  contented  with  an  outing  which  in  its  features  of 
interest  and  entertainment  was  unique  and  long  to  he  remembered. 

"Say.  Colonel,  just  pinch  me  and  wake  me  up.  I'm  dreamin'  I'm 
back  in  gay  Paree."  "Where  re  your  flower  girls?" — answers  the 
Colonel  as  we  stroll  up  the  brilliantly  illuminated  Avenida  de  Mayo, 
the  pride  of  the  metropolis  of  South  America.  Sure  enough,  the 
flower  pris  are  missing,  hut  perhaps  we  will  strike  them  fart  lier  on. 
Lights,  laughter,  and  life  are  here,  and  a  continuous  stream  of  pleasure- 


LOLA  MORA  K»  H'XTAIN,  H L* ENOS  A I H  KS,  AHO ENTINA. 

Of  the  many  braullflU  itlliin  Wl«l  fountain-  in  llmno-  Alrv-  intIkiii-  not  oni*  ujijmmI-  mor»'  to  tin- 
arti-tn  -«•n-f  Hum  tin-  splitidlij  rtrulHin  ol  :<rt  in  white  nuirfiir.  It  «n»  ••  \f»-ui«-»l  l>\  1.<>1.\  Morn, 
the  Argentine  Mculptnsn  an«l  artM ,  mi<l  is  lumlcl  in  ["toque  it  ile  tulip,  bring  Calle  fungalta. 

seeking  people,  one  stream  going  up  the  other  down  the  broad  side- 
walks, threading  their  wav  between  the  hundreds  of  little  tables  of  the 
outdoor  cafes,  while  a  never-eeasing  jingle  of  hells  and  rattle  of  har- 
ness and  warning  toots  of  automobile  horns  out  in  the  street  add  to 
the  DTcdlcy  of  metropolitan  sounds,  .lust  as  much  life,  just  as  dense 
crowds,  but  much  less  hurry  and  much  more  politeness  and  eourtesy 
than  on  the  "great  white  way"'  in  New  York. 

We  take  a  seat  at  one  of  the  little  tables  out  near  the  curb  in  front 
of  the  cafó  of  the  Hotel  Paris  and,  sipping  our  lemon  "squash,"  watch 
the  gay  procession. J  Everyone  is  seemingly  out  for  a  good  time.  No 
matter  what  the  troubles,  worries,  and  pains  of  the  day,  the  Argen- 
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tino  hides  them  away  at  night  and  puts  on  a  happy  front  together 
with  his  good  clothes  ami  lets  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  rule  even 
into  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  for  no  one  seems  to  retire  before 
1  or  2  o'clock  in  Buenos  Aires.  They  exist  during  the  day  and  begin 
to  live  about  0  in  the  evening.  That,  at  least,  is  the  way  it  struck 
us.  Nothing  unruly,  nothing  boisterous.  Easy-going,  good-natured, 
courteous,  and  smiling,  the  men  of  Buenos  Aires  take  their  pleasures 
like  gentlemen.  During  the  week  we  were  there,  out  in  the  crowds 
day  and  night,  at  the  café-i,  in  the  theaters,  nowhere  did  we  see  any 
drunkenness,  nowhere  did  we  hear  any  profanity.  Can  we  say  as 
much  for  any  of  our  own  great  cities?  A  little  mixing  and  mingling 
with  other  peoples  and  other  manners  and  customs  docs  us  a  little 
good  now  and  then  and  enables  us  to  "see  ourselves  as  others  see  us." 

Cosmopolitan  t  Verily.  Here  in  the  crowds  are  representatives 
of  every  progressive  nation  in  the  world.  A  little  knot  of  4  young 
men  in  conventional  tuxedos  passes  us,  just  out  from  dinner  at  some 
club,  likely,  and  we  hear  the  broad  a  of  the  English  of  Britain  in  the 
fragment  of  conversation  that  drifts  to  us.  At  a  nearby  table  sits  a 
blond  young  man  with  a  fair-haired  lady,  both  sipping  their  black 
coffee  from  tiny  cups,  and  we  hear  the  graceful  sentences  of  the 
educated  German.  Italians  are  almost  as  plentiful  as  Argentinos 
in  the  crowd,  while  French  is  spoken  almost  as  frequently  as  Spanish. 
And  they  all  have  newspapers  published  in  their  respective  languages, 
too.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state1  that  in  1910 
there  were  published  in  Argentina  482  periodicals,  of  which  422 
were  Argentine  in  Spanish,  22  Italian,  12  Spanish  for  the  Spanish 
residents  of  the  country,  s  French,  S  English.  S  German.  1  Danish, 
and  1  Arabic.  In  Buenos  Aires  alone  225  papers  were  listed  with 
editions,  besides  the  languages  above  mentioned,  in  Syrian,  Basque 
Swiss-French,  Swedish,  and  Hebrew. 

The  Avenida  de  Mayo  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest 
thoroughfares  in  the  world,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  was 
opened  for  traffic  in  1*<I4  the  visitor  realizes  that  there  must  be 
something  remarkable  in  the  commercial  and  social  conditions  of  a 
city  that  can  produce  such  a  result  in  such  a  short  time.  The  street 
is  over  100  feet  wide  and  a  mile  long,  extending  from  the  Pla/.a 
de  Mayo  at  the  lower  end  to  the  line  plaza  in  front  of  the  new  Palacio 
del  Congreso,  or  Capitol,  at  the  upper.  Along  the  middle,  sus- 
pended from  ornamental  iron  posts,  is  a  double  row  of  arc  lights, 
and  on  each  side  near  the  curb  of  the  20-foot  sidewalk  is  a  row  of 
fine  trees  extending  its  entire  length. 

The  main  feature,  however,  which  strikes  the  stranger  is  the  uni- 
formity in  height  and  the  fine  architecture  of  the  buildings.  Wash- 
ington's Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  a  splendid  street,  but  in  every  block 
we  see  between  the  fine  new  8  to  10  and  12  story  buildings  numbers  of 
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small,  dingy,  old  1  and  2  story  shacks  which  mar  t  ho  effect.  Not  so  with 
the  Avenida,  for  while  there  are  no  skyscrapers  like  those  of  New  York 
ami  but  few  buildings  over  0  or  S  stories  in  height,  all  are  new  ami  have 
artistic  fronts  and  the  hotels,  theaters,  retail  business  houses,  ami  office 
buildings  present  a  uniformly  modern  and  handsome  appearance, 

There  are  some  streets,  however,  which  are  so  narrow  that  the 
traffic  would  become  congested  and  passing  to  and  fro  almost  im- 
possible were  it  not  for  the  regulation  which  compels  street  cars, 
carriages,  and  other  vehicles  to  go  in  one  direction  only.  On  the 
adjoining  street  they  go  in  the  opposite  direction.  From  the  most 
fashionable  shopping  street,  the  Calle  Florida,  only  -V-i  feet  wide,  all 
vehicles  are  excluded  after  4  p.m.  and  pedestrians  fill  the  entire  street. 
This  furnishes  one  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  city,  for  here  we 
can  see  the  ladies  of  Buenos  Aires  out  in  full  force.  The  majority 
are  elegantly  dressed  in  the  latest  Parisian  vogue,  looking  very  chic  and 
fascinating,  crowding  the  swell  retail  stores  where  French  millinery. 
French  gowns  on  French  wax  figures,  French  shoes,  French  jewelry, 
and  French  furniture  are  lavishly  displayed.  In  Fashion,  literature, 
art.  and  architecture  the  modish  Argentinians  pattern  alter  Paris. 

Buenos  Aires  boasts  of  several  institutions  which  it  claims  an* 
unrivaled,  and  among  them  is  the  finest  newspaper  building  in  the 
world.  Our  party  was  conducted  through  this  establishment,  and 
while  its  printing  facilities  may  not  surpass,  or  even  equal,  those  of 
the  great  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  it  has  other  features  that 
are  not  found  in  any  similar  institution  that  the  writer  has  seen. 

Tin-  building  is  on  the  Avenida  de  Mayo,  not  far  from  the  Pla/a, 
and  is  said  to  have  cost  $:{,00().()(H).  In  addition  to  the  newspaper 
plant  the  owners  of  La  Prensa  (The  Press)  maintain  at  their  own 
expense  a  free  medical  dispensary,  an  able  physician  and  assistants 
who  prescribe  for  and  attend  charity  patients,  a  law  office  where  the 
poor  may  go  for  legal  advice,  a  free  library,  and  a  free  employment 
agency.  A  large  concert  hall,  beautifully  decorated  with  paintings 
and  frescoes,  is  maintained  for  its  stair  of  employees,  who  also  have  a 
gymnasium  ami  private  restaurant.  Finally,  a  suite  of  rooms  is 
maintained,  consisting  of  banquet  hall,  smoking  room,  ladies'  boudoir, 
reception  room,  and  sumptuously  furnished  bedrooms,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  visitors  of  renown  from  foreign  countries  while  staying 
in  the  city.  These  apartments  are  not  inferior  in  their  furnishings 
and  artistic  decoration  to  many  of  the  renowned  palaces  of  European 
royalty.  These  are  a  few  of  the  exceptional  features  of  the  greatest 
newspaper  in  South  America,  which  claims  to  have  the  most  extensive 
foreign  news  service  of  any  paper  in  the  world  and  the  largest  number 
of  subscribers  of  any  in  Latin  America. 

The  Teatro  Colón  is  another  of  the  show  places  of  the  city.  This 
being  the  Argentine  summer  season,  this  magnificent  opera  house  was 
closed,  but  by  special  permission  our  party  was  shown  through  the 
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vast  building,  which  occupies  an  ont  iro  .square  and  is  said  to  have 
cost  over  $2,000.000.  In  architecture  it  is  striking  and  impressive, 
uniting  elements  of  the  Ionic.  Corinthian,  and  Doric  in  its  three 
stories.  The  stairwav  and  Cover  are  verv  line  and  the  interior  deco- 
rations  and  furnishings  on  a  sumptuous  scale.  In  point  of  comfort, 
size,  and  arrangement  of  its  auditorium  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of 
the  great  theaters  of  the  world.  Its  seating  capacity  is  about  3,500 
and  the  prices  charged  from  25  potos  (about  $11)  for  the  cheapest 
seats  to  70  pesos  (about  $30. SO)  for  box  seats.  The  theater  is  almost 
exclusively  used  for  the  production  of  grand  opera,  and  while  the 
receipts  from  its  pat  ions  would  not  be  sufficient  to  bear  the  expense 
the  subsidy  granted  by  the  city  enables  the  management  to  have  the 
greatest  artists  in  the  world  appear  here  every  season. 

As  to  the  preeminence  in  the  sporting  world  of  the  famous  Jockey 
Club  of  Buenos  Aires  there  is  no  question.  Its  sumptuous  club 
house  in  the  Calle  Florida,  while  not  to  very  pretentious  in  its  exte- 
rior, is  splendidly  furnished  and  equipped  within.  Entering  the  large 
vestibule  from  the  street  the  visitor  is  struck  with  the  beautiful 
marble  stairway,  ornamented  with  onyx  handrails,  which  leads  to  the 
second  floor.  On  the  landing  at  the  head  of  the  stairwav  is  a  beautiful 
statue  of  Diana  in  Parian  marble,  the  work  of  a  celebrated  Italian 
sculptor,  which  is  valued  at  1.000,000  francs.  The  parlors,  recep- 
tion rooms,  dining  rooms,  and  other  apartments  are  all  magnificently 
furnished  and  decorated  with  fine  paintings  and  works  of  art,  and  the 
visitor  feels  as  though  he  were  being  shown  through  one  of  the  royal 
palaces  of  the  old  world.  The  banquet  hall  is  particularly  beau- 
tiful ami  elegant,  and  in  addition  to  the  fine  frescoes  on  walls  and 
coiling  and  the  artistic  decorations  generally,  the  circular  table  is 
arranged  about  a  beautiful  fountain  the  center  of  which,  upon  festive 
occasions,  is  decorated  with  green  plants  ami  gorgeous  flowers, 
and  with  the  electric  effects  ami  sparkling  sprays  of  cooling  water 
must  lend  an  air  of  enchantment  to  these  epicurean  feasts  such  as 
would  have  turned  Lucullus  green  with  envy.  The  wine  cellars, 
the  contents  of  which  we  viewed,  but  were  not  asked  to  sample,  were 
said  to  contain  $350.000  worth  of  wines. 

The  initiation  fee  for  membership  in  this  exclusively  Argentinian 
club  is  3,500  pesos  ($1.540),  and  we  were  told  that  this  was  to  be 
increased  at  once  to  õ.OOO  pesos.  The  annual  dues  were  said  to  be 
1.500  pesos  ($660).  But  these  sources  of  revenue  are  insignificant 
when  compared  to  the  income  derived  from  the  Ilippodromo  or  race 
course,  which  is  owned  bv  the  Jockev  Club  and  is  located  near  beau- 
t  if  ill  Palermo  Park. 

This  race  course  is  composed  of  three  tracks,  one  within  another, 
each  100  feet  wide,  the  outer  track  being  3  kilometers  (a  little  loss 
than  2  miles)  in  circumference.  The  three  grandstands,  the  middle 
one  being  reserved  for  the  members  and  their  guests,  are  splendid 
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edifices  of  stone  and  concrete  with  a  seating  capacity  of  about 
50,000.  Races  take  place  on  Thursdays  ami  Sundays  from  3  to 
5.30  in  the  afternoon  all  the  year  round,  ami  with  the  sport-loving 
Argentinos  only  running  races  are  popular.  Admissions  range  from 
2  pesos  at  the  popular  entrances  to  7  pesos  for  the  paddock.  The 
club  gets  10  per  cent  of  all  bets  made,  and  when  we  were  told  that 
about  126,000,000  is  wagered  in  one  year  some  idea  may  be  had  of 
the  enormous  income  of  this  institution.  Much  of  the  club's  annual 
revenue  is  spent  for  charitable  purposes.  We  noted  the  compara- 
tive scarcity  of  the  fair  sex  in  the  attendance,  and  were  informed 
that  only  upon  extraordinary  occasions  do  many  of  the  fashionable 
society  leaders  among  the  ladies  of  Buenos  Aires  lend  their  presence. 
The  masculine  contingent,  however,  from  all  walks  of  life,  from  the 
wealthy  estanciero  to  the  humble  clerk,  is  always  well  represented, 
for  racing  is  the  great  national  sport  of  Argentina. 

Among  the  many  line  public  buildings  of  the  city  the  "Palacio 
del  Congreso'' — the  new  capítol — is  the  most  spacious,  the  cost- 
liest, and  the  most  advantageously  located.  To  make  room  for  it 
and  the  beautiful  plaza  which  gives  it  its  fine  setting,  more  than 
500  business  houses  and  residences  had  to  be  condemned,  paio!  for,  and 
torn  down.  This  was  all  accomplished  in  the  course  of  three  months 
and  now  the  Buenos  Aireans  claim  the  finest  capítol  in  South  America. 
Something  over  SI  1,000.000  has  already  been  spent  on  the  building 
with  its  marble  facings  and  beautiful  statuary  ornamenting  the  ex- 
terior, but  they  are  not  yet  through  with  the  interior  decorations. 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Henry  E.  Ewing,  secretary  of  the 
University  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Buenos  Aires,  who  generously  gave  a 
dav  of  his  valuable  time  to  the  writer,  an  introduction  to  Dr.  Matias 
Fernandez  Quinqucda,  treasurer  of  Congress,  was  secured,  and 
through  his  courtesy  we  were  shown  through  the  building.  The 
offices  are  all  spacious,  well  lighted,  and  elegantly  furnished  while 
the  building  is  provided  throughout  with  all  modern  conveniences. 
The  most  interesting  feature  to  the  writer,  however,  was  the  library. 
The  scholarly  and  talented  gentleman  who  serves  as  librarian  speaks 
English  fluently  and  took  pridein  showing  us  how  well  equipped  and  up- 
to-date  were  his  bookstacks.  We  noted  with  pleasure  that  among  the 
many  valuable  volumes  of  law  books  were  a  complete  set  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Reports,  complete  files  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  much  to  the  writer's  gratification  almost  complete  files 
of  "The  Bulletin  "of  the  Pan  American  I'nion  in  beautiful  bindings. 

Another  important  ami  interesting  building  is  "La  Casa  Rosada" 
(the  Pink  House)  corresponding  to  the  White  House  in  Washington. 
It  is  located  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Plaza  25  de  Mayo,  and,  ns  its 
name  implies,  is  pink  in  color.  Its  architecture  is  somewhat  various, 
no  two  sides  being  alike,  the  western  front — on  the  Plaza — being 
somewhat  like  the  French  Tuileries,  while  the  others  are  Greek  and 
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Roman  m  style.  It  has  a  frontage  of  400  feet  and  is  about  200  in 
depth,  and  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  fort  erected  by  Fernando  de 
Záratc  in  1505,  which  was  demolished  in  1X53. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  same  plaza,  at  the  corner  of  San  Martin 
Street,  is  located  the  great  cathedral.  Twelve  massive  stone  Corin- 
thian columns  support  the  front  portico  and  give  it  the  appearance  of 
the  Madeleine  of  Paris.  Its  imposing  interior  is  richly  but  not  gaudily 
furnished,  and  some  idea  of  its  vastness  may  be  had  from  the  state- 
ment that  9,000  people  may  be  seated  here  in  simultaneous  devotion. 

Another  fine  building  is  the  new  home  of  the  National  Library  in 
Calle  Mexico.  This  institution  has  about  100,000  volumes,  histor- 
ical documents,  valuable  maps,  etc.,  and  is  open  from  11  a.  m.  till 
4  p.  m.  to  the  general  public. 

One  of  the  greatest  surprises  to  those  of  our  party  who  visited  it 
was  the  Aguas  Corrientes.  Upon  approaching  this  palatial  looking 
edifice,  which  fronts  on  four  streets,  its  fine  architectural  design  and 
artistic  exterior  led  us  to  suppose  that  we  were  about  to  enter  a  palace 
of  justice  or  a  great  museum  of  fine  arts.  Instead  this  proved  to  be 
but  the  outer  shell  which  protected  the  great  tanks  of  pure  water 
which  is  pumped  here  from  the  filtration  plant,  and  is  then  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  city. 

Of  the  many  places  of  interest  to  the  stranger,  perhaps  the  Recoleta 
Cemetery  is  the  most  unusual.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  costliest 
cemeteries  in  the  world,  and  very  different  from  those  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  truly  "a  city  of  the  dead,"  for  it  is  a  collection  of 
elaborate  marble  and  granite  tombs  resembling  small  palaces,  built 
close  together  in  long  rows  with  paved  streets  between.  Many  of  the 
tombs  have  a  room  on  a  level  with  the  street,  the  front  doors  of  which 
are  of  bronze  or  iron  and  plate  glass,  sometimes  protected  on  the 
outside  by  curiously  wrought  gratings  and  decorated  within  by  lace 
draperies.  These  doors  are  locked,  but  by  peering  through  the  glass 
the  elaborate  metallic  casket  may  be  seen  placed  on  a  marble  bier, 
covered  with  fresh  flowers,  the  large  candles  at  the  head  and  foot  burn- 
ing brightly.  In  some  instances  we  saw  the  portrait  of  the  dead  in  sût 
or  silver  frames  or  stands  placed  on  the  casket.  The  vaults  containing 
other  members  of  the  family  are  beneath  the  tomb  and  invisible  from 
the  outside.  The  tombs  are  all  highly  ornamented  with  sculptured 
figures  of  angels,  crosses,  wreaths,  etc.,  and  are  very  artistic  in  design. 

One  portion  of  Buenos  Aires  which  is  very  beautiful  and  at  the 
same  time  very  useful  as  a  breathing  place  for  the  metropolis  in  hot 
weather  is  Palermo  Park.  It  is  located  about  3  miles  from  the  center 
of  the  city  along  the  shore  of  La  Plata  and  the  drive  via  the  Avenida 
Alvear,  the  fashionable  residence  section,  is  well  worth  taking.  In 
the  park  itself  are  numerous  artificial  lakes,  bordered  by  fine  trees, 
tropical  plants,  and  flowers,  while  numerous  aquatic  fowls,  such  as 
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European  swans,  black  Australian  swans,  geese,  etc.,  add  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  scene.  Two  cafés  serve  all  manner  of  refresh- 
ments for  the  inner  man  and  do  a  rushing  business  on  Sundays. 
The  broad  driveway  running  through  the  park  is  the  fashionable 
"Bois  de  Bologne"  of  this  second  edition  of  Paris,  and  hero  in  the 
late  afternoon  may  be  seen  the  latest  models  of  high-grade  auto- 
mobiles and  fine  carriages,  filled  with  the  dark-eyed  señoras  and 
señoritas,  dressed  in  the  height  of  Parisian  fashions,  passing  to  and 
fro  in  an  endless  stream. 

Near  this  park  is  the  Zoological  Garden,  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  landscape  gardening  to  be  met  with  in  South  America,  as  well  as 
the  home  of  an  unusually  interesting  collection  of  animals.  Pietur- 
esquo  grottos,  reproductions  of  ancient  temples,  and  artificial  rocky 
caverns  set  in  a  profusion  of  trees  and  tropical  plants,  are  met  witli  at 
every  turn.  Of  the  animals  the  llamas,  guanacos,  and  anteaters  were 
of  special  interest,  while  of  the  birds  the  fine  collection  of  condors 
was  unique.  The  specimens  of  lions,  tigers,  bears,  monkeys,  etc., 
were  like  those  usually  found  in  such  institutions. 

The  Botanical  Garden,  near  by,  furnishes  another  artistic  loitering 
place  where  nat  i  ve  and  t  ropical  plan  t  s  and  flowers,  foun  t  ains,  and  st  at  li- 
an' abound  and  comfortable  benches  invite  the  wean- sightseer  to  rest. 

Buenos  Aires  is  well  supplied  with  hotels.  The  new  Plaza  Hotel  is 
a  fine  modern  building  modeled  after  the  great  hotels  of  the  United 
States  and  the  accommodations  and  prices  are  said  to  be  on  a  par 
with  the  leading  hostelries  in  our  large  cities.  Most  of  our  party 
stopped  at  the  Cecil  and  the  Hotel  Paris,  both  on  the  Avenida  de 
Mayo,  and  both  quite  up-to-date  in  many  respects.  The  clerks,  some 
of  the  porters,  and  two  or  three  waiters  speak  English,  but  Spanish, 
French,  or  German  were  preferable  at  the  Cecil  if  you  wanted  satis- 
factory service  in  the  dining  room.  Some  very  animated  and  amusing 
dialogues  took  place  between  some  of  our  lllutchtr  "millionaires,'' 
who  spoke  English  only,  and  the  polyglot  waiters  of  the  hotels. 
Primitive  sign  language  often  clarified  the  strenuous  conversations. 

Sunday,  our  hist  day  in  Buenos  Aires,  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
carnival  season,  and  the  houses  and  streets  were  a  mass  of  decoration, 
while  gaily  bedecked  carriages  and  automobiles,  crowded  with 
masked  occupants,  formed  such  a  continuous  stream  in  the  Avenida 
de  Mayo  that  crossing  the  street  became  well-nigh  impossible.  Thou- 
sands of  pedestrians  crowded  the  sidewalks,  tooting  horns,  blowing 
whistles,  throwing  confetti,  and  having  a  high  old  time  generally. 
The  1,270,000  people  of  the  metropolis  of  South  America  all  seemed 
to  be  out  at  once  giving  us  an  animated  illustration  of  fun-loving  Lat  in 
America,  throwing  dull  care  to  the  winds  and  living  in  the  enjoyment 
of  tho  present.  The  next  morning  we  left  for  the  trans-Andean  trip, 
our  last  impression  of  the  "city  of  good  airs"  being  the  agreeable  one 
that  it  was  preeminently  a  city  of  pleasure. 


DENTISTRY  IN  LATIN- 
AMERICA1 


T1IK  progress  of  the  human  rare  is  to  In*  measured  in  terms  of 
its  advancement  in  morality,  wealth,  and  science.  Not 
only  should  these  branches  of  human  achievement  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  but  also  as 
regards  each  and  every  individual  composing  it.    No  country  can 
attain  to  a  true  state  of  civilization  unless  its  inhabitants  have  culti- 
vated all  the  various  sides  of  their  complex  natures. 


CLINICS  AT  THE  DENTAL  SCHOOL,  SANTIAGO,  CHILE. 

The  status  of  the  professions  of  surgery,  medicine,  and  dentistry 
in  anj'  particular  country  affords  an  excellent  standard  by  which  to 
judge  its  advancement  along  the  lines  mentioned,  requiring,  as  they 
do,  a  certain  degree  of  moral  sense  to  feel  the  need  of  health  culture, 
a  definite  wealth  to  permit  the  employment  of  specialists  to  prevent 
or  cure  disease,  ami  a  considerable  scientific  knowledge  to  allow  their 
eflicient  practice. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  cultivation  of  individual  and  social  hygienic 
conditions  and  methods  of  life  is  receiving  greater  attention  on  the 
part  of  men  ami  civic  bodies  than  ever  before.    Our  methods  of  life 
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expose  us  to  the  risk  of  disensos  unknown  to  savages,  many  races  of 
whom  enjoy  excellent  health,  although  others  suffer  from  sickness 
in  greater  proportion  than  the  inhabitants  of  civilized  lands.  These 
sicknesses  are  generally  due  to  the  uncleanly  habits  of  those  who 
suffer  from  them.  Dental  diseases  and  malformations  of  the  oral 
cavity  are,  however,  seemingly  special  inheritances  of  the  civilized 
being,  due  principally  to  the  rapidity  of  mastication  common  among 
those  who  live  the  strenuous  modern  life  of  the  large  city,  to  the  great 
diversity  of  food  partaken  of,  and  to  a  degeneration  of  the  tissues  and 
acids  of  the  mouth  owing  to  their  lessened  employment. 

So  general  is  the  desire  of  curing  dental  troubles,  placing  the 
mouth  in  a  hygienic  state  and  making  the  teeth  an  adornment  to  the 
face,  that  the  profession  of  dental  surgeon  has  become  one  of  honor 
and  importance  in  most  civilized  lands.  In  proportion  to  such 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  to  the  response  given  to  it  by  the 
dental  profession,  hi  such  proportion  will  the  general  health  be 
improved,  and  the  social  and  moral  advance  of  the  nation  be  assisted. 
Many  serious  diseases  proceed  directly  from  an  infected  condition  of 
the  mouth,  and  it  is  a  truism  that  perfect  health  is  not  possible  with- 
out a  hygienic  condition  and  correct  relation  of  the  dental  organs. 

The  propaganda  of  oral  hygiene  has  made  great  progress  in  the 
Latin-American  countries,  and  intense  enthusiasm  is  to  be  noted 
among  the  members  of  the  dental  profession  in  all  those  countries. 
Although  due  to  a  lack  of  capital,  to  their  great  extension,  and  to 
their  youth,  progress  in  mechanical  and  electrical  construction,  in 
methods  of  transport  and  communication,  etc.,  has  been  less  marked 
in  some  countries  than  in  others,  the  same  difference  can  not  be  said 
to  exist  in  the  realm  of  medicine  and  dentistry.  The  Latin  Americans 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  encouraged  and  developed  these 
sciences  before  all  else,  although  such  procedure  is  less  calculated  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  world  in  general  than  would  be  the  build- 
ing of  a  monstrous  edifice. 

There  exists  in  all  the  countries  of  Latin  America  dental  societies 
composed  of  practicing  dentists,  who  are  accustomed  to  hold  meetings, 
usually  monthly,  at  which  lectures  are  given  and  discussions  held  on 
modern  methods  of  treatment.  Notable  among  these  in  activity  are 
the  Federação  Odontológica  Brazileira,  the  Soeiendad  Odontológicia 
de  Chile,  and  the  Sociedad  Dental  de  la  Habana.  Most  of  these 
societies  publish  magazines  containing  reports  of  their  proceedings, 
articles  by  local  practitioners,  anu"  translated  matter  from  similar 
journals  published  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  So  close  are  the 
ties  binding  tin'  members  of  the  profession  together  and  so  careful  a 
scrutiny  is  exercised  over  the  doings  of  other  societies  that  very  little 
that  is  good  escapes  publication  in  these  journals.  One  of  the  newest 
of  these  publications,  the  Revista  Dentaria  Brazileira,  contains  as 
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much  matter  as  any  similar  journal  published  in  the  United  States. 
The  various  papers,  each  with  the  title  of  Revista  Dental,  published 
in  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Cuba  frequently  contain  matter  by  loeal  men 
which  merits  and  obtains  translation  into  foreign  journals.  La 
Odontología  Colombiana  and  La  Odontoloxia  Peruana  are  also 
examples  of  activity  in  their  respective  territories. 

Most  of  the  countries  comprising  the  Pan  American  Union  have 
superior  systems  of  instruction  for  dentists;  in  some  of  them  the 
requirements  are  probably  more  stringent  than  in  any  other  part  of 


DENTAL  OFFICE  AT  VALPARAISO,  CHILE. 
Throughout  the  cities  oí  South  A  m  it  it -u  may  In-  fotinil  sueh  vreU-Ct|llippod,  ii|>-tu-ilaU>  ilental  parlor*. 

the  world,  as  a  considerable  knowledge  of  medicine  and  surgery  is 
necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  a  license.  A  three-year  course  is  the 
usual  period  of  instruction,  and  a  certain  standard  of  education  is 
insisted  upon  prior  to  entering  the  school.  However,  in  the  dental 
colleges  in  Brazil  the  instruction  is  completed  in  two  years;  the  col- 
leges are  located  in  Rio  de  .Janeiro,  Sat)  Paulo,  and  Juiz  de  Fora,  this 
latter  being  under  the  control  of  the  Gymnasio  d'O.  Granbery,  an 
American  educational  institution;  there  is  also  a  small  dental  school 
in  the  new  capital  of  the  State  of  Minas  (ieraes,  Hello  Horizonte. 
Peru  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  country  in  South  America 
to  install  a  dental  school,  a  section  of  the  medical  college  of  Lima 
being  devoted  to  this  as  early  as  1854. 
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A  few  words  of  description  of  the  newly  equipped  escuela  dental 
in  Santiago  de  Chile  will  east  no  reflection  upon  similar  ones  in 
Brazil.  Argentina,  Mexico,  etc..  but  will  merely  save  a  repetition  of 
data  which  would  be  tedious. 

The  dental  school  in  Santiago  occupies  an  elegant  and  commodious 
building  of  two  stories  with  basement;  it  has  115  feet  of  frontage  on 
the  Avenida  Santa  Maria,  and  overlooks  a  large  and  well-planted 
garden  laid  out  on  its  own  grounds.  The  operating  rooms  are 
equipped  with  55  chairs  of  the  latest  models  of  American  manufac- 
ture, and  the  laboratories  are  installed  with  electric  power.  The 
school  contains  a  modern  and  complete  X-ray  appliance,  and  special 
laboratories  are  reserved  for  microscopic  and  bactériologie  investi- 
gation. It  has  been  necessary  to  utilize  the  25  old-style  dental  chairs 
formerly  in  use  in  the  old  building,  as  the  number  of  students,  which 
reaches  170  in  the  three  courses,  and  the  patients  demanding  gratui- 
tous treatment,  have  overtaxed  the  capacity  of  the  new  installation. 
The  director  of  the  school  is  Dr.  Jerman  Valenzuela  B.,  and  the 
factultv  consists  of  7  professors  and  19  assistants.  Chile  is  the  onlv 
country  in  the  world  in  which  higher  dental  instruction  is  entirely 
free  of  charge  to  the  students,  and  in  manv  ways  the  Government  has 
given  encouragement  to  the  profession,  among  others  permitting  the 
entry  of  dental  appliances  free  of  customs  duties. 

Latin-American  dentists  have  distinguished  themselves  in  many 
parts  of  the  world;  the  well-known  Dr.  Oscar  Amoedo,  of  Paris,  is 
a  native  of  Cuba;  another  Cuban,  the  late  Dr.  Virgilio  de  Zayas 
Bazin  achieved  the  remarkable  exploit  of  obtaining  in  open  com- 
petition, and  being  handicapped  by  a  then  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  KnglLsh  language,  the  important  post  of  chief  of  clinics  in  the 
New  York  Dental  College;  and  at  the  present  time  the  Philadelphia 
Dental  College  is  fortunate  in  having  upon  its  faculty  Dr.  Saenz, 
a  native  of  Bolivia. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  dental  profession  binds  the 
United  States  very  closely  to  its  sister  Republics;  this  country  is 
recognized  as  being  foremost  in  dentistry,  and  there  are  always  present 
at  the  great  colleges  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  Chicago, 
etc.,  many  visitors  from  the  count  ries  constituting  the  Pan  American 
Union. 
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RECEPTION  OF  MINISTER 


OF  HONDURAS. 


THE  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  pleasure  in 
again  extending  a  cordial  welcome  to  Señor  Dr.  Alberto 
Membreño,  who  was  received  by  President  Taft,  on  July  16, 
1912,  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  to  the  United  States.  This  is  the  second 
time  that  Dr.  Membreño  comes  to  Washington  in  that  distinguished 
capacity,  and  consequently  enters  upon  his  diplomatic  duties  well 
acquainted  with  the  demands  of  his  impoitant  office.  Dr.  Membreño 
was  previously  accredited  as  minister  on  May  31,  1911,  and  served 
until  late  in  November  of  that  year.  It  was  while  at  Washington, 
on  special  mission,  to  return  the  visit  of  Secretary  of  State  Philan- 
der C.  Knox  to  Honduras,  that  Dr.  Membreño  announced  his  reap- 
pointment to  this  post.  In  presenting  his  letters  of  credence,  the 
minister  said: 

Mb.  Pkksiiiknt:  I  have  the  honor  to  place  in  your  hands  the  autograph  letter  which 
accredits  me  in  the  office  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
Repu  hi  i  c  of  Honduras  near  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  together 
with  the  letter  of  recall  of  my  predecessor.  Dr.  Don  Fausto  Dávila. 

Again  it  is  made  my  duty  faithfully  to  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  Honduras,  which  are  for  the  maintenance  and  enhancement  of  the  cordial 
relations  existing  he t ween  the  two  countries  and  as  in  every  nohle  cause  I  will  gladly 
exert  my  l>est  effort*  in  satisfactorily  fulfilling  so  important  a  mission. 

In  the  state  of  peace  now  enjoyed  by  the  Republic,  thanks  to  the  reign  of  law,  our 
aspirations  now  are  lient  on  practical  ends.  The  modern  school  on  which  Democracy 
is  founded,  facilities  of  communication,  industry  in  all  its  manifestation.»  are  the 
questions  that  engage  the  attention  of  our  public  men  rather  than  party  grudges.  Our 
friendship  with  the  United  States,  which  it  is  our  highest  interests  to  conserve,  coupled 
with  the  laws  literal  in  the  province  of  economics  and  protective  of  the  right  now 
prevailing  in  Honduras  will  draw  a  flow  of  immigrants,  who  finding  in  our  fertile 
territory  elements  of  well  being  will  hring  to  us  the  wise  methods  of  their  fatherland 
for  the  acquisition  of  those  earthly  goods  and.  above  all.  be  a  living  example  of  the 
struggle  for  progress  and  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  constant  labor  alone  can  achieve 
the  greatness  of  nations. 

Accept.  Mr.  Pre  sident,  the  sincere  wishes  of  the  Government  and  people  of  Hon- 
duras for  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  and  your  personal  happiness. 

In  response  President  Tuft  said: 

Mb.  Mimstkk:  I  am  happy  to  receive  you  in  the  quality  of  the  regularly  acc  redited 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Honduras  near  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

Stnmg  as  my  desire  has  been  to  promote  the-  best  and  closest  relations  between  our 
two  countries  and  to  develop  the  mutual  interests  which  have  guided  and  inspired 
their  intercourse,  I  can  assure  you  of  my  sinc  e  re  purpose  to  do.  as  in  the  past,  all  that 
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can  fittingly  express  the  good  will  ami  enduring  friendship  felt  l>y  this  Government 
ami  l»y  my  countrymen  for  tlie  Republic  ami  people  of  Honduras,  and  1  am  gratified 
to  receive  your  assurance  of  your  cooperation  to  so  beneficial  an  cn<l. 

Entertaining  this  intention,  1  can  m>t  lie  otherwise  than  impressed  with  the  wise 
course  which  you  amure  nie  your  Government  is  pursuing  for  the  material  advance- 
ment of  (lie  Republic  ami  the  prosperity  ami  happiness  of  its  people.  It  is  my  earnest 
wish  thai  the  affairs  of  Honduras  will  lie  administered  with  that  wisdom  of  statesman- 
ship and  tliat  subordination  of  personal  ambition  to  lhe  good  of  lhe  people  which  ran 
not  fail  to  insure  to  Honduras  tliat  progress  which  the  favors  of  Providence  intended 
to  lie  hers. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  good  wishes  of  your  Government  and  the  people  of  Honduras, 
and  I  ask  you  to  l»e  the  medium  of  conveying  to  the  President  of  Honduras,  in  my 
own  name  and  for  my  fellow  countrymen,  cordial  wishes  for  his  welfare  ami  for  the 
peaee  and  prosperity  of  Honduras. 

My  acknowledgment  of  your  predecessor's  letter  of  recall  will  be  delivered  through 
the  Ameritan  legation  at  Tegucigalpa. 
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THE  diplomatic  and  official  circles  of  America  have  recently 
experienced  a  sad  loss  in  the  lamented  decease  of  several 
distinguished  and  notable  men  of  affairs.  In  South  America, 
the  Republics  of  Argentina  and  Brazil  are  just  emerging 
from  deep  mourning  in  fitting  tribute  to  the  memories  of  Dr.  Wences- 
lao Escalante,  prominent  financier  and  cabinet  official  of  the  former 
country,  and  of  Dr.  Quin- 
tino Boeayuva,  diplomat 
and  journalist,  of  the 
latter  Republic.  In  the 
United  States  there  oc- 
curred the  rather  sudden 
and  untimely  demise  of 
a  sincere  friend  of  Pan 
America, William  Lindsay 
Scruggs,  diplomat  and 
authority  on  international 
questions.  While  final 
respects  were  being  paid 
to  these  prominent  sons 
of  Américain  their  respec- 
tive countries,  expressions 
of  sympathy  were  voiced 
by  all  the  Americas  be- 
cause of  the  powerful  in- 
fluence these  {noted  men 
exerted  in  the  cause  of 
peace,  friendship,  mutual 
understanding,  and  closer 
intercourse  between  the 
countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Dr.  Wenceslao  Esca- 
lante.— The  name  of  Dr.  Escalante  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  economic  and  political  progress  of  Argentina  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Whether  in  the  fields  of  law  or  finance,  or 
as  a  public  official  serving  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the 
Nation,  his  force  and  influence  were  ever  keenly  felt.  Born  in 
the  Province  of  Santa*  Fe,  in  1852,  he  was  liberally  educated  and 
received  the  title  of  lawyer  at  the  age  of  22.   The  following  year, 
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as  secretan'  of  a  committee  of  stockholders  in  the  National  Bank,  he 
entered  into  a  close  study  of  public  affairs  and  economic  problems. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  where  he  was  honored  with  appointment 
as  chairman  of  the  budget  committee,  similar  to  our  important  com- 
mittee on  appropriations.  His  reputation  as  an  authority  on  matters 
of  finance  soon  became  general,  and  at  the  age  of  27  he  was  named 
president  of  the  National  Bank,  which  position  he  occupied  for 
several  veal's.  Then  followed  his  election  to  the  National  Congress, 
where  he  rose  to  great  prominence  by  virtue  of  his  active  participa- 
tion, discussion,  and  suggestions  on  vital  matters  dealing  with  the 
finances  of  the  Nation.  From  the  National  Congress  he  was  called  to 
assume  the  duties  of  president  of  the  National  Mortgage  Bank,  whose 
affairs  he  directed  so  skilfully  as  to  avoid  the  difficulties  and  entangle- 
ments which  many  of  the  other  banks  of  the  Nation  experienced 
during  the  crisis  of  1891.  Dr.  Escalante  next  accepted  the  offer  to 
become  minister  of  the  interior  in  the  President's  Cabinet.  On  the 
22d  of  January,  1897,  at  a  delicate  period  in  the  affairs  of  the  ministry 
of  finance,  he  was  asked  to  assume  control  of  that  department.  He 
accepted  the  charge  and  executed  the  affairs  of  this  division  with  the 
surpassing  skill  of  a  tried  economist.  During  his  incumbency  of  this 
post,  he  introduced  many  important  changes  and  economies  in  the 
national  budgets. 

Notwithstanding  the  pressing  duties  of  a  busy  public  life,  Dr. 
Escalante  through  a  period  of  over  20  years  devoted  a  portion  of  his 
time  and  energies  to  other  pursuits.  He  occupied  the  chair  of  head 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  for  many 
years,  and  later  lectured  on  the  philosophy  of  law.  An  energetic, 
tireless  worker,  he  was  widely  known  in  public  and  private  life,  and 
his  recent  demise  has  left  a  place  difficult  to  fill. 

Dr.  Quintino  Bocayuva. — With  civil  honors  second  only  to  those 
which  are  bestowed  upon  the  chief  executive  of  a  nation,  the  Republic 
of  Brazil  has  but  recently  withdrawn  its  symbols  of  mourning  over 
the  death  of  one  of  the  famous  sons  of  the  Republic,  Dr.  Quintino 
Bocayuva,  late  vice  president  of  the  national  senate.  Born  in  the 
city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  December  4,  ls.'ifi,  Sr.  Bocayuva  at  an  early 
age  went,  to  Sao  Paulo  to  study  at  the  schools  preparatory  to  the  law 
department.  He  remained  here  but  a  short  period,  however,  pre- 
ferring to  devote  more  time  to  literature,  a  branch  in  which  he 
showed  much  promise  even  then.  During  the  early  struggles  of  his 
country  to  overthrow  the  empire  and  to  establish  an  independent 
republic,  Sr.  Bocayuva  rendered  yeoman  service  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  by  his  persistent,  courageous,  and  virile  contributions  to 
the  press.    At  that  time  he  had  already  achieved  success  as  a  writer 
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and  had  been  the  editor,  in  turn,  of  the  Diario  do  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Republica,  the  official  paper  of  the  Republican  Club,  O  Globo,  and 
lastly  of  0  Paiz,  through  whose  columns  he  did  his  most  effective 
work  against  the  monarchy,  and  greeted  the  advent  of  the  Republic. 
During  these  stirring  days  he  won  the  title  of  prince  of  the  press 
(príncipe  da  imprensa)  through  his  eloquent  appeals  in  the  press. 

Senator  Bocayuva  served  in  the  rapacity  of  minister  of  foreign 
aiFairs  in  the  early  days  of  the  provisional  government.  He  had 
also  served  his  country  as 
senator  from  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro and  as  president  of 
the  State  of  Rio.  In  the 
national  senate  he  occu- 
pied the  position  of  vice 
president.  Dr.  Bocayuva 
was  one  time  minister 
plenipotentiary  on  special 
mission  to  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  in  this  ca- 
pacity was  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  about 
better  understanding  and 
more  friendly  relations  be- 
tween these  countries,  and 
at  the  same  time  became 
imbued  with  the  Pan 
American  spirit  for  closer 
intercourse  bet  ween  all  the 
American  nations. 

William  Lindsay 
Scruggs. — In  the  recent 
death  at  Atlanta,  Ga.F  of 
William  Lindsay  Scruggs 
all  the  Americas  lost  one 
of  their  greatest  patriots. 
The  best  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  cementing  closer  the  ties 
of  friendship  between  the  Republics  of  both  continents,  and  his  death 
will  be  mourned  by  a  large  host  of  personal  and  official  friends. 

Although  Mr.  Scruggs  retired  from  public  life  in  1900,  he  con- 
tinued his  literary  work  to  the  time  of  his  death.  All  his  work  was 
done  with  one  object  in  view,  to  promote  friendly  relations  between 
the  United  States  ami  its  sister  Republics  in  Central  and  South 
America,  and  thus  aid  the  noble  cause  of  peace. 
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Mr.  Scruggs  had  a  remarkably  successful  career.  In  1S70,  at  the 
age  of  29,  he  entered  the  American  diplomatic  service  and  was 
appointed  minister  to  Colombia.  After  doing  much  good  work  in 
this  position  for  six  years  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
next  four  years  served  as  consul  general  to  China.  Because  of  his 
recognized  ability  as  a  diplomat  he  was  recalled  from  China  and 
again  sent  as  minister  to  Colombia,  in  lss],  where  he  served  with 
great  credit  another  term  of  six  years.  One  of  lus  most  notable 
works,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people  of  both  Americas 
about  this  time,  was  his  unusually  attractive  and  descriptive  writing 

on    the    ["Physical  and 

of 


(  'limatic  Peculiarities 
Colombia." 

His  next  diplomatic 
assignment  was  that  of 
minister  plenipotentiary 
to  Venezuela,  where  he 
served  from  1889  to  1893 
with  remarkable  success. 
So  favorable  an  impression 
did  he  make  in  the  official 
life  of  that  country  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  his 
term  of  service  he  was 
urged  by  the  then  min- 
ister of  foreign  relations. 
Dr.  Pedro  Ezequiel  Rojas, 
to  devote  his  time  and 
ability  studying  the  boun- 
dary questions  pending 
between  Venezuela  and 
(Ireat  Britain.  Dr.  Rojas 
is  now  the  distinguished 
minister  of  Venezuela  in 
Washington.  Following 
this  suggestion,  Mr.  Scruggs  made  a  careful  study  of  the  situation 
and  was  prominently  connected  with  the  final  adjustment  of  this 
mooted  question. 

During  his  early  life  Mr.  Scruggs  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
several  daily  papers.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker  and  contrib- 
uted liberally  to  the  bibliography  of  international  questions.  Among 
his  more  notable  works  are  "British  Aggressions  in  Venezuela,  or  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  on  Trial,"  "Oflieial  History  of  the  Guiana  Boundary 
Dispute,"  "Lord  Salisbury's  Mistakes,"  "Evolution  of  American 
Citizenship,"  and  '  The  Origin  and  Meaning  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine." 
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Sr.  Licenciado  Ezequiel  Gutierrez  Iglesias. — The  Republic 
of  Costa  Rica  has  just  bestowed  a  signal  honor  upon  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  statesmen  and  jurists,  Sr.  Licenciado  Ezequiel  Gutierrez 
Iglesias,  when  the  National  Congress  designated  him  ns  official  repre- 
sentative to  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz,  to  be 
held  in  Spain  during  October,  19T2. 

Sr.  Gutierrez  received  his  education  in  his  native  country,  also  in 
Guatemala  and  in  the  United  States.  For  five  vears  previous  to 
receiving  the  degree  of 
master  of  laws  (licenciado 
en  derecho),  in  1S70,  he 
occupied  the  chair  of 
philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Santo  Tomas  at 
San  Jose,  the  capital  of 
the  Republic.  In  the  ju- 
diciary of  the  Republic  he 
served  for  some  time  as 
judge  of  finance,  for  four 
years  as  associate  justice 
of  the  court  of  appeals, 
and  for  eight  years  he  was 
associate  justice  of  the 
court  of  last  resort,  the 
highest  tribunal  in  the  su- 
preme court  of  Costa  Rica . 

Kor  nearly  ¡2  years  Sr. 
Gutierrez  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  diplo- 
matic corps  of  his  coun- 
try. I  le  served  as  chargé 
d'alíain's  of  Costa  Rica  in 
Washington  for  three 
years  ami  spent  the  same 
time  in  this  capacity  at  London.  In  his  younger  years  he  was  secre- 
tary of  legation  at  Peru,  Chile,  France,  and  Spain. 

In  official  life  he  also  holds  a  position  of  especial  importance.  lie 
has  [twice  held  the  portfolio  of  foreign  a(IVirs]and  is  now  the  third  vice 
president  of  the  Republic.  During  the  present  year  he  was  honored 
for  the  third  time  with  election  as  president  of  the  National  Congress. 
Aside  from  his  ability  as  a  statesman,  Sr.  Gutierrez  is  recognized  as 
a  man  of  practical  affairs,  and  is  considered  one  of  his  country's  best 
agricultural  experts.  One  of  his  notable  achievements  in  this  branch 
of  activity  was  the  reclamation  of  large  tracts  of  and  land,  which  now 
constitute  a  part  of  the  best  coffee  plantations  of  the  Republic. 
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Sr.  Pío  Correa. — There  is  now  journeying  through  the  United 
States  one  of  the  foremost  agriculturists  and  botanists  of  the  world. 
Sr.  Pio  Correa,  a  Brazilian  scientist  of  note  ami  distinction.  He  has 
acquired  considerable  fame  in  his  particular  line  of  work  by  reason  of 
his  long  years  of  study  and  attention  to  the  forestal  and  floral 
characteristics  not  only  of  his  native  count ry,  but  of  nearly  every 
section  of  the  world.  He  occupies  the  position  of  naturalist  in  the 
Botanical  Gardens  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  an  institution  which  for  beauty 

and  grandeur  has  few 
rivals  in  the  world,  ami 
whose  wonderful  develop- 
ment has  been,  in  no 
small  measure,  due  to  the 
quickening  influence  of 
its  naturalist . 

Since  the  founding  of 
the  department  of  agri- 
culture in  Brazil.  Sr. 
Correa  has  been  connected 
with  its  technical  stall' 
and  has  been  in  charge 
of  various  commissions 
whose  recommendations 
on  matters  of  forestry 
and  fomstal  conservation 
have  been  enacted  into 
law.  Iti  his  official  ca- 
pacity with  this  depart- 
ment he  is  now  making  a 
trip  around  the  world  for 
the  purpose  of  studying 
carefully  I  he  cultivât  ion  of 
tropical  fruits  and  textile 
libers  and  theircommereial 
potentialities:  also  to  ob- 
serve the  modern  and  most 
scientific  administration 
of  the  forests  of  the  world. 
Already  Sr.  Correa  has  published  many  works  revealing  the  results 
of  his  long  studies,  and  his  observations  are  regarded  as  authoritative 
data  on  the  subjects  discussed.  Among  his  works  might  bo  men- 
tioned those  treating  with  the  flora  of  Brazil.  Brazilian  rubber,  and 
fibrous  plants.  These  were  published  originally  in  Portuguese,  but 
because  of  their  high  standing  have  been  translated  into  Spanish, 
French,  and  other  languages.  While  in  Europe  he  is  to  arrange 
for  the  publication  of  his  latest  work  dealing  with  the  useful  plants 
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of  Brazil,  an  ambitions  work  of  some  1,000  pagos  and  25U  illustrations, 
whirl  i  will  br  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Brazilian  Government* 

Sr.  Corroa  is  a  member  of  the  Geographic  Society  of  Rio,  of  the 
Historic  and  Geographic  Institutes  of  São  Paulo,  Ceara,  and  Pafahyba 
do  Norte,  the  National  Museum  of  Rio,  etc. 

Southard  P.  Warner,  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  édifient 
consular  corps  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Octo- 
ber 29,  1881.  He  received 
his  early  training  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  then  attended  the 
Friends  School  of  this 
city,  the  Lawrcnccvillc 
School  for  Boys,  and 
finally  took  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, from  which  institu- 
tion he  graduated  in  1903. 

Aside  from  his  classical 
education  Mr.  Warner's 
business  training  consisted 
of  a  course  in  Wood  's  Com- 
mercial College,  supple- 
mented by  actual  experi- 
ence in  the  office  of  his 
father.  Mr.  B.  II.  Warner. 

IIislir>t  connect  ion  wit  h 
the  United  St  ates  consular 
service  came  with  his  ap- 
pointment as  consular 
agent  at  Gera,  Saxonv, 
from  which  place  he  was 
promoted  to  a  full  consul- 
ship at  Leipzig,  Germany, 
Here  he  remained  for  six 
years.  It  was  during  his 
stay  in  this  city,  the  home  of  one  of  Germany's  greatest  old  univcrsil  ie>, 
that  he  took  a  special  course  at  the  University  of  Leipzig  in  inter- 
national law.  From  here  he  was  transferred  to  the  important  post 
at  Bahia.  Brazil. 

Mr.  Warner,  in  addition  to  hi>  native  tongue,  speaks  four  modern 
languages,  viz,  French.  German,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  and  to  hi** 
varied  accomplishments  adds  that  of  being  a  skillful  amateur  photog- 
rapher.   He  has  a  large  collection  of  pictures  of  scenes  in  Germany 
">184<i    Hull  2    \2  8 
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and  Brazil,  from  which  lantern  slides  have  been  made  for  use  in 
his  interesting  lectures  on  those  countries.  Those  lectures,  delivered 
in  Washington,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  proved  most  entertain- 
ing and  instructive,  and  evinced  the  young  consul's  versatility  as  an 
entertainer.  As  (his  issue  of  the  BULLETIN  goes  to  press  announce- 
ment is  made  of  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Warner  to  a  still  larger  and 
more  important  post  at  Harbin,  China. 

Robert  Treat  Crane  is  another  of  the  splendidly  equipped 
young  men   who  is  looking  after  the  commercial  welfare  of  the 

  United  States  in  foreign 

lands.  He  was  horn  in 
Baltimore.  Md.,  June  9, 
1.XS0.  and  after  a  careful 
preliminary  training  en- 
tered Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore.  The 
degree  oj  A.  B.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  1002. 
and  five  years  later  the 
same  institution  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of 
Ph.  I).  Later  hegraduated 
from  the  University  of 
Maryland  Law  School  and 
was  immediately  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  same 
State. 

-On  April  29, 1 90S,  he  was 
appointed  deputy  consul 
general  at  Montreal,  Can- 
ada, and  in  .June  of  the 
same  year  was  made  con- 
sular assistant.  May  31. 
190!),  Mr.  Crane  was  pro- 
moted to  a  full  consulship 
at  Guadeloupe,  where  he 
remained  until  August  19, 
1911,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Rosario,  the  second  most  important 
post  in  Argentina. 

Mr.  Crane's  literary  ability  and  legal  trainingjare  important  factors 
in  the  efficiency  with  which  he  fills  the  posts  assigned  him.  His 
comprehensive  and  instructive  reports  from  Rosario  are  always 
replete  with  interesting  information  and  valuable  data,  greatly 
appreciated  by  those  interested  in  Latin-American  affairs,  and  are 
always  most  welcome  addition»  to  the  files  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 


ltioto  lit  H  it  nip  Kwtmt 

ROBERT  TREAT  CRANK, 
I'niUwl  States  consul  ut  Rosario,  Arv»jntiiM»  Republic. 
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THE  FLAGS  AND  COATS  OF 
ARMS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS 

NICARAGUA. 

WIIEX  in  1823  the  Spanish  provinces  in  Central  America 
achieved  their  independence  from  the  mother  country, 
they  were  lured  by  the  glitter  of  Itiirbido's  newly  formed 
empire  in  Mexico  to  join  their  fortunes  with  their  pow- 
erful neighbor.  But  that  chimerical  structure  crumbled  about  the 
cars  of  the  misguided  patriot  some  10  months  later,  and  was  replaced 
by  a  republic.  The  Central  American  States  instinctively  clung 
together,  as  they  had  done  for  300  years,  under  the  ancient  captaincy 
general  of  Guatemala,  and.  in  June  of  that  year,  determined  to  join 
together  in  a  confederation  of  their  own  and  adopt  the  republican 
form  of  government.  In  July,  therefore,  there  was  born  a  new 
nation  bearing  the  name  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Center  of 
America  (Provincias  L  uidos  dû  Centro  de  America).  Like  the  city- 
states  of  Greece  that  tried  to  unite  into  a  new  nation  after  the  battle 
of  Platica,  however,  the  American  experiment  was  doomed  to  failure 
and  endured  but  14  years. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  national  constituent  assembly  which 
brought  the  new  federation  into  existence  was  the  adoption  of  a  flag 
and  coat  of  arms  symbolizing  the  hopes  ami  confidence  of  the  new 
member  in  the  family  of  nations.  The  heraldry  of  Spain  with  its 
castles  and  lions  no  longer  represented  the  spirit  of  the  provincials, 
now  given  over  to  the  principles  of  freedom,  equality,  and  brotherhood  ; 
the  ancient  Hag  of  Castile — "a  river  of  gold  flowing  between  two 
streams  of  blood" — was  no  longer  a  menace  to  their  advancement. 
Their  own  country  of  varied  landscape,  of  mountain  and  stream  and 
brilliant  coloring,  offered  an  abundant  choice  of  heraldic  devices. 
Selection  was  soon  made,  and  on  the  21st  of  August.  1S23,  the  follow- 
ing law  was  enacted  by  the  assembly: 

First.  The  escutcheon  of  the  United  Provinces  shall  be  an  equilateral  triangle.  On 
its  base  shall  appear  a  ratine  of  volcanoes  located  upon  a  strip  oí  land  washed  hy  both 
oceans;  surmounting  those,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  triangle.  Khali  appear  a  rainbow, 
and  below  this  a  liberty  cap  radiating  light.  Inclosing  the  triangle, and  arranged  in  a 
circle,  shall  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  the  words,  'Provincias  l  uidas  del  Centro 
de  America. " 
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The  same  act  provided  for  a  national  flag  as  follows: 

Fourth.  The  national  flap  for  all  ports  and  all  classes  of  vessels  belonging  to  this  new 
State  shall  consist  of  three  horizontal  stripes,  the  tipper  and  lower  of  blue  and  the 
central  stri|>e  of  white,  in  the  center  of  which  shall  be  reproduced  the  coat  of  arms 
designated  in  article  one.  On  jM*nnants  the  h  tri  pes  shall  be  arranged  |>erpendicularly 
in  the  order  given  above.  This  flag  shall  be  used  by  envoys  of  this  Government  to 
foreign  nations.  The  flags  and  pennants  carried  by  merchant  vessels  shall  not  bear 
the  coat  of  amis,  but  on  the  central  stripe  shall  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  silver  the 
words,  "Dios.  Union,  Libertad." 

The  devices  chosen,  the  chain  of  mountains  and  the  two  seas  on 
which  Nicaragua's  ports  are  located,  symbolize  the  solidity  and 
security  and  the  unlimited  opportunity  of  the  new  nation. 

After  the  breaking  up  of  the  federation  of  the  Central  American 
States  into  separate  republics,  in  1838,  the  new  governments  chose 
new  flags  and  coats  of  arms.  That  of  Nicaragua  was  provided  for  in 
the  following  act  of  her  legislature,  dated  April  21 ,  1854: 

First.  The  arms  of  the  Republic  shall  be  as  follows:  Within  a  circle,  bordered 

inside  with  two  branches  of  laurel,  shall  appear  a  volcano,  its  base  washed  by  the 

two  oceans     In  the  upper  part  of  the  circle  shall  be  placed  a  civic  crown,  on  which 

may  be  read  these  words:  "Libertad,  Orden,  Trabajo"  (labor).   Around  the  circle 

shall  be  inscribed  "República  de  Nicaragua." 

»»**#** 

Fourth.  The  national  flag  for  use  on  public  buildings,  ports,  and  merchant  and  war 
vessels  shall  consist  of  three  horizontal  stripes  in  the  following  form:  One  white  stripe 
in  the  center  bearing  in  the  middle  the  arms  mentioned  in  article  1,  one  yellow  in 
the  upper  part,  and  in  the  lower  part  a  scarlet  stripe.  This  flag  shall  be  uwd  by  the 
envoys  of  this  (Jovemment  to  foreign  nations.  The  Hags  carried  by  merchant  vessels 
shall  not  bear  the  coat  of  arms,  bill  in  the  center  stripe  the  words.  "República  de 
Nicaragua"  shall  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold. 

Here  we  sec  the  rainbow  and  the  old  Phrygian  cap— the  bonmt 
TOUgt  of  the  "Terror" — abandoned  for  the  civic  crown,  and  distinct 
changes  in  the  flag.  Just  how  long  the  remodeled  arms  and  Hag 
remained  in  use  it  is  difficult  to  determine  by  reference  to  the  statutes 
of  Nicaragua.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  they  were  eventually 
abandoned  in  favor  of  the  original  choice  of  1823.  The  old  flag  and 
arms  of  the  federation  were  inherited  by  Nicaragua  alone  of  all  the 
five  constituents  to  that  federation,  and  the  flag  and  arms  of  ivj.'i, 
with  the  alterations  indicated  in  the  accompanying  <>ut  as  to  letter- 
ing, are  those  now  officially  in  use  by  the  Republic. 

NoTK.— The  quotations  from  tlir  statute".  are  taken  from  the  "Coaligo  de  lu  Legislación de  la  ItcpAbUct 
de  Nicaragua  en  Centro-Aineru-a."  formado  |»>r  cl  Sr.  l»r.  I.  Maestro  licenciado  lion  Jtfcfa  de  lu  Km  ha.  a 
virtud  de  Comisión  ■  lt-  S.  K.  Sr.  Senador  Presidente,  I»on  Nirat  io  del  Cantillo.  Managua,  l»7:i.  See  imges 
162  and  lui. 

Ui  fi  rem  e  i*  also  made  to  these  arms  in  ,\Me  K„r  tier's  work  on  "Central  America  ami  Mexieo,"  Uing 
Volume  IX  of  the  series  entitled  '"The  Hi-lory  of  North  America";  Oeorge  Uarrie  &  Sons,  Philadelphia, 
1!*I7. 
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NICARAGUA. 

^  TT  TITH  consistently  tropical  luxuriante  has  Nicaragua  been 
%  jL  /     provided    with    fete    dnys  -  religious,    secular,  and 
Y  Y       national.    Her  picturesque  and  varied  history  records 
many  scenes  and  noble  deeds  worthy  of  commemora- 
tion.   This  energetic  and  practical  nation,  however,  spares  the  time 
for  but  few  of  these  festivals,  and  reserves  but  one  day  in  the  year  as 
measuring  up  to  the  importance  of  a  general  national  holiday— the 
15th  of  September,  which  is  observed  throughout  Central  America  as 
Independence  I)ay. 

The  Provinces  of  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and 
Costa  Rica,  that  became  independent  of  Spain  on  the  same  day — 
September  15,  1821 — had  Wen  for  300  years  closely  identified  with 
each  other  in  their  development  and  vicissitudes  and  had  been  during 
that  period  subordinated  to  the  same  jurisdiction,  The  Real  audiencia 
of  Guatemala.  This  Government  is  also  frequently  referred  to  as 
the  captaincy  general  of  Guatemala  and  the  ancient  Kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

The  'Compilation  of  the  Laws  of  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Indies,*' 
framed  in  the  time  of  Philip  IV,  and  published  by  Charles  II  in 
1080,  shows  the  system  of  territorial  division  followed  by  Spain  in 
the  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  military  organization  of  her  vast  domin- 
ions in  America  from  the  period  when  she  commenced  to  systematize 
the  newly  discovered  countries  until  the  consolidation  of  her  trans- 
Atlantic  empire  by  the  promulgation  of  that  notable  code.  The 
original  basis  of  that  organization  was  the  division  of  the  American 
territories  made  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  in  1542,  between  two 
great  viceroyalties,  one  in  Mexico  (called  New  Spain)  and  the  other 
in  Peru,  names -which  synthetize  the  conquests  of  Spain.  (Law  1, 
title  3,  Book  III,  of  that  Compilation.)  The  viceroyalty  of  Peru 
embraced  all  of  the  continent  of  South  America  until  broken  up,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  into  other  viceroyalties  and  lesser  govern- 
mental entities. 

Carved  out  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico  were  the  captaincies 
general  of  Santo  Domingo,  Guadalajara,  and  Guatemala.  Under 
this  last  were  included  governments  of  different  rank  in  practically 
the  same  territory  that  is  embraced  to-day  in  the  Republics  of 
Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica. 
H54 
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So  that,  on  the  initiation  of  the  insurrectionary  movement  in 
America  against  Spain,  her  dominions  in  the  New  World  stood 
organized  and  divided  into  the  seven  great  circumscriptions  following, 
and  out  of  these  issued  the  present-day  Spanish-American  Republics: 
The  viceroyalty  of  Mexico  in  North  America,  the  captaincy  general 
of  Guatemala,  embracing  all  of  Central  America,  the  viceroyalty  of 
Santa  Fe  or  New  Granada  and  the  captaincy  general  of  Venezuela  in 
the  northern  part  of  South  America,  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  in  the 
center  of  South  America,  and  the  captaincy  general  of  Chilo  and  the 
viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Aires  covering  the  southern  part  of  the 
continent. 

Mexico  was  the  theater  of  one  of  the  first  effective  uprisings  against 
Spain.  It  had  its  start  with  the  ''grito  de  Dolorex"  hurled  forth  by 
Hidalgo,  the  parish  priest  of  the  town  of  that  nume,  in  1S10.  That 
attempt  failing,  others  were  launched  by  the  priests  Morelos  (1812) 
and  Mina  (IS  17).  Both  revolts  were  quelled  by  the  arms  of  Spain. 
For  awhile  the  turbulent  provincials  subsided,  but  with  the  news  of 
the  revolution  in  the  mother  country,  the  insurrection  broke  out 
afresh  in  Mexico  under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  Augustin  Itúrbide, 
who  put  forth,  in  the  town  of  Iguala,  the  famous  -Plan  of  Iguala"- 
on  the  24th  of  February,  1821.  In  that  manifesto  was  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  Mexico  under  a  monarchy  which  was  to  be  ten- 
dered to  the  then  deposed  Spanish  King,  Ferdinand  VII,  or  one  of 
his  brothers,  on  condition  that  he  should  always  make  his  home  in 
the  new  Kingdom.  The  proposal  having  been  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, Itúrbide  assumed  the  style  of  Augustin  I,  and  caused  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Mexico  in  May,  1822.  A  little  less  than  a 
year  was  allowed  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  imperial  state,  and  in 
1824  he  gave  way  to  the  Republic. 

In  the  meantime,  except  for  certain  sporadic  attempts  at  insurrec- 
tion, the  Provinces  composing  the  captaincy  general  of  Guatemala 
remained  submissive  to  Spain  until  the  proclamation  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Mexico  reached  them.  The  tide  of  revolt  swelled  day 
by  day.  Chiapas,  then  a  dependency  of  Guatemala  Province,  bor- 
dering on  Mexico,  was  the  first  to  declare  independence,  and  rapidly 
then  the  movement  spread  southward.  Patriots  from  all  the  five 
Provinces  gathered  in  Guatemala  City  as  early  as  September,  1821, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  14th.  in  a  fervor  of  excitement,  there  was  a 
general  call  to  arms.  The  people  crowded  into  the  palace  of  the 
Spanish  captain  general  and  forced  the  officials  to  draw  up  a  declara- 
tion of  independence.  Next  morning  the  captain  general.  Gain/a, 
met  the  leading  men  of  the  city,  the  deputies  from  the  Provinces, 
and  the  archbishop,  and  there  agreed  that  the  independence  should 
be  proclaimed.  The  announcement  was  made  to  the  expectant 
thousands  surrounding  the  palace    most  of  them  armed    and  with 
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it  was  born  the  Republic  »>f  Nicaragua  and  her  sister  Republics  of 
Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica,  although  as  sepa- 
rate members  in  the  family  of  nations  they  did  not  make  their 
appearance  until  some  years  later. 

The  first,  and  rather  natural,  result  of  the  liberation  of  these  States 
from  Spain  was  a  union  with  the  great  neighbor  on  the  north-  the 
Empire  of  Mexico.  But,  at  the  end  of  its  short  life  they  were  thrown 
on  their  own  resources,  in  March,  1S23,  and  in  July  of  that  year  they 
met  in  a  constituent  assembly  and  ratified  their  independence,  not  only 
from  Spain,  but  from  Mexico  and  all  other  powers.  Out  of  this  assem- 
bly sprang  the  republican  federation  known  as  the  United  Provinces 
of  the  ('enter  of  America,  and  comprising  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Hon- 
duras. Nicaragua,  ami  Costa  Rica.  The  confederacy  lasted  14  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  federal  compact  having  been  broken  by  the 
Congress  of  183S,  the  present  Republics  of  Central  America,  bearing 
the  same  names  as  the  Provinces  above  mentioned  and  completely 
independent  of  each  other,  were  born  into  the  national  life  with  wliich 
we  are  to-day  familiar. 
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Little-known  Parts  oí  Panama,  By  Henry  Pittier,  in  The  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  for  July,  is  one  of  tin-  most  interesting  bionomic  .studies  that  bus  come  to 
the  reviewer's  desk  for  many  months. 

Dr.  Pit  tier,  whoso  Istanbul  and  ethnographie  researches  in  Costa  Pica  and  other 
Central  American  countries  are  well  known  in  the  scientific  world,  spent  many  weeks 
among  the  three  still  existing  groupe  of  the  real  alioriginal  tribes  of  the  Indians  of 
Panama.    He  knows  what  he  is  writing  alunit,  and  his  article  is  of  such  interest  to 


Photo»  from  Htiillltrotilnti  In-tltiillon. 

A  SAN  BLAS  INDIAN  VILUAGK  ON  Till.  MAINLAND. 

those  who  believe  that  the  most  interesting  study  of  mankind  is  man  that  wc  here- 
with give  rather  copious  extrai  ts. 

After  brief  descriptions  oí  s  une  of  the  vegetable  wonders  of  the  country,  such  0* 
the  Cavanillesia  trees  with  their  huge,  straight  trunks  «-apped  by  the  Hat.  umbrella- 
like  crowns;  the  "candle  tree.''  with  its  delightful  odor  ami  bright  yellow  color  of 
its  singular  fruits;  the  beautiful  Mowers  of  the  Gttxtaria  suprrlia.  and  other  features 
of  the  Isthmian  Horn,  the  author  gives  us  the  following  Account  of  the  to|M>gm|>hy 
of  the  country: 

Tatísima  Ls  hardly  the  country  for  inouiiiaiiiecring.  most  o(  Its  area  heing  below  tin-  a.tmfoot  ecu  Hour 
hue.  TIN  hurhest  elevations  are  In  the  western  purl  which  is  an  extension  of  the  t  osta  KfraJI  M-tem. 
There  the  CUHqUl  Teak,  or  Vetean  <le  CkJrfcjlli,  as  it  Ls  more  commonly  tailed,  Attains  1 1. in  mi  ft«et  ami  is 
worth  BMMOdinR  Farther  eastward  un<l  on  the  main  divide  several  l>old  |>eak.s  can  lie  msmi  from  holh 
coasts;  they  very  likely  reach  the  HMMU-fool  line.  Imt  they  have  never  l«een  iiM-cndcd  and  their  exact  nil i- 
lude,  names,  ami  men  their  true  geographic  position  are  still  to  lie  recorded. 

The  same  <nn  he  said  of  lhe  easternmost  group  of  high  ranges,  on  the  Colombian  border,  an  undo  iphrred 
mass  of  domes  and  peaks,  which  have  never  lieen  explored  and  whose  real  relation  to  the  western  Cordil- 
lera of  I  <>|i  mil  na  has  ne\  er  Im-cii  a^<s<rtainc<l.  It  is  almost  certain,  however,  t  ha!  t  lnv  form  an  indi'|>cudcnl 
system,  and  that  the  old  notion  of  the  South  American  Aniles  forming  also  the  backbone  of  the  Central 
American  Isthmus  should  no  longer  appear,  as  It  often  does,  in  modern  writings. 
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From  t lie  naturalist  '  s  standjioliil  these  highest  mountains  m  both  nit!*  of  lhe  Panamanian  lerrtlory 
.ire  of  special  imprest.  As  few  or  no  collectors  have  ever  visited  them.  1 1  key  are  likely  to  l>e  lhe  abode  of 
many  unknown  forms  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  life.   They  ure  also  the  mo>t  advanced  outposts  of 

»  he  fauna  and  Mora  of  the  neighboring  countries.  Besides,  lhey  an  attractive  even  to  the  ordinary  tourist. 

on  account  of  their  beautiful  scenery  and  of  the  marvelous  changes  ul  served  within  a  few  hours  as  one 
rises  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  regions,  ex|>crtencuig  at  lhe  same  time  a  corresponding  variation  of  climat  ie 
conditions.  This  is  liest  seen  in  the  ascent  of  the  Chlrtqili  Volcano,  the  summit  or  which  can  he  reached 
in  three  days  from  David  by  way  of  Fl  Roquete 

After describing  the  flat  if rtintry  ;tl«uit  I  hi  vid  the  uuthur  i-oiitinuea: 

It  Should  lie  added  that  the  south-side  exposures  of  the  hills  and  1 1n*  deeper  valleys  otter  sheltered  nooks, 
with  prosperous  villages  surrounded  hy  patches  of  grassy  pastures  and  of  forests. 

Through  this  rather  desolate  region  lèverai  riven  have  cut  deep,  narrow  canyons,  in  which  subtropical 
vegetation  is  mixed  in  a  curious  way.  Oaks  ure  seen  growing  next  to  palms,  giant  elms  mingling  their 
(«ranches  with  those  of  towering  liciis.  and,  among  herbaceous  plants,  clematis  and  nettle-  lide  by  side 
with  showy  liigtmnias  and  fragrant  epiphytic  orchids,  liai  lied  in  the  perpetual  ImiI  never  excessive  damp- 
ness of  the  foaming  river,  shellered  from  «  Ind  and  strong  nightly  radiation  by  the  high  surrounding  walls, 
and  with  an  atmosphere  inreasuntly  renewed,  the  hidden  recesses  »>l  these  gorges  assume,  indeed,  a  singu- 
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lurly  heuutiful  appearance.  They  are,  however,  difficult  of  access,  and  not  only  teem  with  insect  life,  but 
otter  favorite  refuge  for  snakes,  which  arcattracted  hy  the  latter  andhy  the  many  small  mammals  *  *  *. 

To  the  lover  of  nature,  however,  the  surrounding  forests  are  forever  a  source  of  healthy  enjoyment,  among 
which  orchid  hunting  is  not  the  least  exciting.  Several  of  the  most  highly-prized  species  hide  on  the  moss- 
gTown  trees,  and  often  their  exquisite  |ierfume  is  the  only  indication  of  1  heir  near  presence.  Now  and 
then  the  eye  is  attracted  hy  white  or  pink  patches  of  Triehopilius.  or  hy  the  curiously  sha|>cd  although 
letal  conspicuous  (lowers  of  some  Caiasetum. 

In  Ins  description  nf  tin1  stueeiil  nf  lhe  Chirttpli  Volcano.  I  In*  following  paratfrdph 
i«  noteworthy: 

It  may  he  interesting  to  mention  here  thai  along  lhe  trail,  between  two  and  three  thousand  meters  eleva- 
tion, there  are  whole  forests  of  a  Persea  tree,  which  is  a  very  near  relative  to  the  alligator  pear.  It  grows 
below  and  above  the  frost  line,  and  we  have  re->ea!cdly  advised  its  acclimatization  in  California,  where 
it  could  perhaps  be  used  as  a  grafting  or  budding  stock,  on  accotinl  of  its  hardiness,  it  is  not  unlikely 
'hat  hy  its  means  the  extreme  limit  of  alligator-peur  cultivât  ion  could  be  shifted  a  good  distance  northward. 

The  Btudcnt  <>f  PthlKíkigy,  however,  will  be  mon-  interested  in  the  latter  part  id" 
the  Doctor's  narrative,  of  which      can  i»ivc  only  a  few  excerpts, 

Our  trump  through  Panama  now  takes  us  to  scenes  <|uitc  d  liferent  from  those  we  have  just  descri  lied, 
among  what  is  left  of  the  aliorigines  of  the  country. 

In  the  year*  UW1  to  I.Vit,  when  Rodrigo  de  lla.stidas  and  Christopher  Columbus  visited  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Isthmus,  they  found  it  dcn«¡cl>  populated.    About  In  years  Inter  Italboa  met  with  identical 
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conditions  along  the  southern  coast,  and  all  subsequent  reports  of  early  explorers  gire  evidences  of  the 
act  that  the  whole  country  was  in  possession  of  numerous  clans,  the  names  of  many  of  which  have  been 
preserved   •  *  *. 

In  the  course  of  my  work  I  hod  the  opportunity  of  spending  many  weeks  among  representatives  of  the 
three  groups  still  in  existence  that  is  to  say.  the  (¡uaymies.  the  Cuna -Cuna,  and  the  Chocoes. 

TDK  r;t  AVMIKS. 

I'p  in  the  forbidding  mountains  and  valleys  that  form  a  background  to  the  landscape  for  the  traveler 
on  the  steamers  plying  between  l'anarna  and  David  dwell  the  m»*s  of  the  present  (¡uaymies.  about  .r>,O0U 
in  numljer.  in  their  homes  mui  land  through  savannas  and  forests.    Krom  the  time  of  the  conquest  to 
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lhe  beginning  of  the  past  «ritury.  they  have  l>een  more  or  less  under  the  inflnciuv  of  Catholic  missionaries. 
1ml  huve  ¡tinca  >>een  left  to  go  buck  to  most  of  their  ancient  customs  and  ways  of  living. 

Among  the  few  vestiges  left  of  that  transitory  srmlciviliïed  condition  under  religious  discipline,  perhaps 
the  most  conspicuous  is  the  flou  tag  gown  of  the  women,  light  around  the  neck  and  reaching  do»  n  to  tin- 
feet   •   •  •. 

It  is  true  that  when  there  Is  no  si  ranger  near  the  gown  is  mostly  discarded,  au<l  If  a  rain  shower  surprises 
a  caravan  on  the  trail  the  women  quickly  strip,  wrap  their  togs  in  a  large  I'ulathca  or  llelicoulu  lent,  place 
Hie  pariri  in  their  loud,  and  then  loiitimie  on  their  way. 

The  men  do  likewise,  and  besides  when  they  go  ou  a  hunting  expedition  they  invariably  abandon  their 
trousers  liefore  starting  on  a  run  after  some  wild  animal  •  •  *.  In  this  rase  the  shirt  that  forms  the 
only  other  \<  irt  of  the  male  wearing  apparel  is  taken  olT  and  tied  around  the  loins 
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The  Cuaymics  an*  usually  not  of  »  very  prenossasidiig  appearance.  Their  stature  is  rather  variable  and 
their  towtagluu  not  the  statclino»  that  fcottonnoticod  among  other  Indians  •  *  *.  Amone  the  women 
a  few  were  mt*t  with  who  were  positively  pretty  and— is  it  necessary  to  say  knew  it.  The  children, 
especially  the  little  girls,  also  have  Iraqi lently  lovely  taces,  with  a  warm,  brown,  velvety  skin  and  beautiful 
eyes.  When  they  reach  the  ape  of  puberty  their  hair  Is  cropped  short  and  not  allowed  to  crow  acain  until 
the  llrst  baby  is  born.  Maidenhood  is.  however,  a  short  stage  of  life  for  the  Guaymi  women,  who  not 
infrequently  become  mothers  In-fore  reaching  their  twelfth  year, 

Kara  paint  nu*  is  a  common  practice,  restricted  apparently  tvithfr  by  age  nor  s«'x.  although  the  women 
adorn  themselves  thus  only  on  créai  occasions.  Bloch,  red.  and  white  are  t h«-  favorite  colors,  the  latter 
Ix-inc  obtained,  as  I  have  bean  lold.  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  oil  paint,  which  the  (iliaymLcs  obtain  al 
Bocas  del  Toro.  Little  eirls  keep  their  (aft1* clean,  but  hoys  under  12  were  seen  with  broad  black  blotches, 
without  definite  outline,  around  their  eyes. 

In  men  the  decoration  fa  always  mon»  elaborate,  and  certain  peculiarities  in  the  patterns,  as  well  as  lhe 
exact  repetition  of  tlu>se  I. y  dis: met  people,  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  had  formerly  and  may  still  have  a 

significance us  a  toteado  or  triiml  emblem  •  •  *. 

The  typical  tluaymi  dwelling  is  a  round  hous<',  alsoul  s  meters  in  diameter,  with  a  conical  thateh  rool 
The  bare  ground  constitutes  the  Roar,  and  the  flreplara  Iseilhor  m  the  middle  or  at  Ihcside.  Thaw  hemes 
are  not  always  walled.    When  Ihey  are  Ihey  have  no  windows,  but  two  doors  plaivd  at  the  opposite  end- 
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of  a  ♦•cant  to  the  ciretimfantticc  of  the  structure.  The  walls  arc  made  ofereci  s- irks  i>r«uL-bt  c)mp  together 
uid  t  i-d  with  vines  on  the  north  side  plaster  made  of  cow  dune  and  clay  Ls  somei  imcs  a|>plied  so  ils  to 
kiford  »  protection  ncainsi  the  wind. 

Iten'-hi's  alone  the  walls  an-  used  as  ItedS,  although  at  hiith  altitude*,  whi-re  the  temperature  is  often 
very  low  at  night,  the  rest  but  ptow  is  on  a  lient  floor  just  under  (no  roof,  Large  nets,  hanging  from  the 
brains,  are  used  m  lieu  of  wardrobes  and  closets,  and  the  tilling.  Ashing,  and  hunting,  implementai  allot 
i  ho  primitive  tyjic  e\cpt  the  cutis.  cúmplete  the  bony  furuisli  mes.  Nowada}  -  tin-  kitchen  Crocker)  is 
mostly  1 1 1 1  1  ware,  the  only  exceptions  being  lhe  larjf)  earthern  jars  used  to  keep  the  chicha,  or  corn 
beer,  and  t  he  ratal  -ashes,  of  universal  use  in  the  Tropics, 

THF.  CrSA-tTXA  OR  SAN  BLAS  imuans. 

Accordeur  to  historical  records,conflrmcd  by  tradition  and  by  a  few  local  names,  the  I'tina-funa  estehded 
formerly  as  far  as  1  he  valleys  of  inn  easriTti  reaches  of  the  C'battrot  Hiver,  and  rov<Ted  both  sides  of  the  Con* 
tincntal  Divide  between  the  present  Canal  /.on"  and  the  Hays  of  San  Hittuel  and  Atraio.  In  iheeourse 
of  the  con<|uest  they  ottered  a  steady  and  stubborn  resistance,  and.  though  they  have  been  praduallj 
deprived  o(  a  large  part  of  their  former  territory,  it  is  oerrain  that  to  thi<  day  ihey  never  have  lieeU  really 
subjected. 

The  often-circulated  reports  of  the  difficulty  of  pénétrât  inir  into  the  territory  of  tin-  Clina-Olial  are  title 
only  in  part.  The  backwoods  aborigines,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Havano  and  rhncunaqtle.  liixers.  have 
nourished  lo  this  day  tlxir  hatted  for  all  strangers,  especfotly  those  of  Spanish  blood  •  • 

among  the  s  m  lilas  Indians,  who  ar  -  ai  a  far  nisher  level  of  civilisai  ion.  the  exclusion  of  aliens  is  the 
resub  of  weli-fo'ind  -d  polii  ¡cal  reasons    Their  reipweted  1  radii  ions  aie  a  Ion*  record  ol  proud  Independence: 
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i|n-y  hav«-  maintained  the  purity  of  their  rare  and  enjoyed  freely  for  hundreds  of  yttn  every  inch  of  their 
•«•rritory.  They  fiW  ilint  lhe  day  tlx-  negro  or  the  while  nmn  acquires  ■  foothold  in  Iheir  midst  lhes*' 
privilege!  will  become  :»  thing  of  the  past.  This  is  why,  without  Undue  hostility  to  strangers,  tínay  dis* 
•ourage  their  incursions. 

Hesides  being  excellent  sailors  and  fishermen,  the  San  Mas  Indians  excel  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
uholc  coast.  M  well  ai  the  numerou*  islands  of  Manding 1  liny  and  further  nut,  :ire  lined  with  extensive 
,  i»<>nut-|ialm  groves,  of  :i  variety  remarkable  for  the  superior  quality  and  sh:i|>e  of  the  aula.  Vaal  ureas 
of  the  forests  are  covered  with  the  native  ivory-nut  j>alm  and  the  larger  growth  abounds  in  batata  or  bully 

Uees. 

The  last  three  product»  coconut*,  ivory  nuts,  and  Imlata  which  are  sold  or  bartered  cither  to  local  tner- 
.  liants  or  to  trading  schooners,  are  the  main  saurce  of  wealth  of  these  natives,  amone  whom  money  is  tievet 
s.  arce  ami  |>overiy  un  titiktiown  thine.  The  staple  crops  for  local  consumición.  beMdcs  most  of  the  usual 
fruits  of  tropical  America,  are  plantaiius,  tx>m,  rice,  crussava,  yams,  and  some  ciicuo   *    ♦    *  . 


Never  in  our  33  years  of  tropical  ex  |>ericiice  have  we  met  aril  h  mu  hasundovlng,  bright. and  'rusting  people, 
livmc  nearest  to  nature  and  ignoring  'I'0  ">"*'  elementary  wiles  ol  so* -died  civilization.  They  are  several 
lutridred  in  number  and  their  dwellings  are  Mattered  along  the  tneandrous  Sambii  and  its  main  reaches, 
always  at  short  distances,  hut  never  near  enough  to  each  other  to  form  real  Village*.  Like  their  house*, 
their  small  plantations  are  close  to  the  river,  hut  mostly  far  enough  to  escape  the  eye  of  the  casual  pawerby. 


UTENSILS  ÜS  THE  Kl.ooK  OF  A  SAN  liLAS  INDIAN  Hot  SK.  PANAMA. 

Physically  the  t*fcocOM  are  a  fine  and  healthy  nice,  They  are  tall.  M  computed  with  the  (HiiiM'imii. 
well  pro|iortioued,  and  with  a  :t  ..Will  bearing.  The  men  have  wiry  limbs  and  faces  that  ate  at  once  kind 
and  energetic,  while  as  it  rule  1he  girls  are  plump,  and  full  of  mischief.  The  grown  uiuncn  pre>erve  theit 
good  looks  and  attractiveness  much  longer  than  hi  generally  lhe  ease  in  primitive  |ieoples.  in  which  theit 
->ev  liears  the  heaviest  share  ol  every  day's  work  The  skin  is  of  a  rich  olive-hrown  color  and.  as  usual, 
a  liitle  lighter  In  women  and  children.  Though  all  go  almost  naked,  they  look  fairer  than  the  San  Hint. 
•  una*,  and  some  of  the  women  would  compare  advantageously  in  this  rcs|iect  with  certain  Mediterranean 
types  of  the  white  race. 

The  hair  to  left  by  all  to  grow  to  ita  natural  length, excepi  in  a  few  case*,  in  which  'he  men  have  ¡i  propped 

at  the  neck.  It  to  coarse  and  not  jet  blin  k,  as  repotted  of  moat  Indians,  hut  with  a  reddish  hue.  which  i^ 
better  noticed  when  the  sun  to  playing  through  the  thick  masa,  In  young  children  it  decidedly  turns  at 
tunes  to  a  blond  color,  the  only  dulcrciicc  from  the  t  iiuiMsian  hair  being  the  pronounced  coortcnevs  of  the 
former. 

In  men  the  everyday  dress  con-ists  of  a  scanty  clout ,  made  of  a  -.trip  of  red  calico  about  I  fool  broad  and 
Õ  km  long.  This  clout  is  passed  in  front  and  back  of  the  body  over  a  siting  lied  around  the  hips,  the  for  • 
ward  extremity  being  left  longer  utid  flowing  like  an  apron,  tin  feast  days  the  stung  is  replaced  by  a 
broad  band  of  while  beads.  Around  the  neck  and  chest  they  wear  thick  cor. Is  of  the  same  beads  and  on 
theit  wrists  broad  silver  cutis.  Hals  an-  not  used,  the  hair  is  usually  lied  w  ith  a  red  ribbon  ami  often 
adorned  with  bright  flowers.  The  female  outfit  is  not  less  simple,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  calico  less  than 
.t  feci  wide  and  about  V  feH  long,  wrapped  around  the  lower  purl  of  the  body  and  reaching  a  little  Index* 
tt.e  knees    This  is  all,  except  that  the  neck  Is  mom  or  less  loaded  with  Ittwl*  or  silver  emus  •   •  •. 


TUE  CUOCOES. 
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Fondines  for  cllfi*p  rings  i1*,  however,  common  lo  both  sexes,  ami  littli>  children  often  wiw  earrings  or 
pendants. 

The  Chococs  soem  to  be  exclusively  monogamist  and  both  parents  surround  their  bubes  with  tender 
care,  being  mindful,  however,  to  prepare  them  curly  for  the  hard  and  struggling  life  ahead  of  them  •  •  *. 

Th»'  houses  of  the  Chacóes  an;  built  on  a  better  plan  than  those  of  oit  her  the  Cuna-Cunas  or  the  tiuaytnies. 
Their  structure  is  almost  uniform,  all  houRh  the  dimensions  vary.  The  floor  is  raised  8  feet  from  the  ground 
and  supported  on  each  long  side  by  »  row  of  four  palm  posts,  which  extend  through  it  and  bear  the  weight 
of  the  roof.  Trunks  of  the  Iriartea  palm,  split  open  and  flattened,  form  the  flooring.  The  roof  is  palm- 
thatched  and  with  four  sheds,  two  of  which  correspond  to  the  long  side  of  the  bouses  and  join  at  the  top  in 
a  gable.  Access  to  the  floor  is  by  means  of  a  notched  pole,  which  is  turned  over  when  the  dogs  are  not 
wanted,  or  to  indicate  the  absence  of  the  family.  The  kitchen  hearth  is  built  at  the  comer  least  exposed 
to  the  prevailing  wind,  and  consists  of  a  square  frame  filled  with  clay,  with  a  few  loose  stones  on  which 
to  set  the  pots. 

The  Chocoes  are  very  industrious,  during  dry  s|n-ILs  planting  and  watching  their  crops  hunting,  fishing, 
and  Canoeing,  When  the  heavy  rains  come  they  stay  at  home  weaving  baskets  of  all  kinds,  making  ropes, 
hammocks,  carving  dishes,  mortars,  stools  and  other  objets  out  of  troe.  trunks. 


SAN  BLA8  CUT  AND  FILL  WORK  JACK KT.  PANAMA. 

The  garments  of  the  San  Hlas  Indian  women  consist  of  u  short  skirt  and  sort  of  chemise  of  colored  cotton, 
composed  of  various  layers  of  appliqué  work  neatly  sewed  together,  forming  very  curious  designs. 
These  garments  are  identical  to-day  with  the  description  of  them  that  Wafer  gave  over  21X1  years  ago. 


Ah  to  their  cleanliness  Dr.  Pittier  saj  -  the  tirst  thine;  they  do  in  the  morning  is  to 
jump  into  the  near-by  river,  and  these  ablutions  arc  performed  seven!  timen  a  day. 
The  kitchen  utensils  an-  always  kept  clean  and  their  simple  dishes  look  almost  always 

Inviting. 

"The  Dirt  Diggers,"  by  Richard  Harding  Davis,  which  appears  in  (.nllierx  for 
June  29,  caught  what  might  be  called  the  "inspiration  of  Panama,"  and  it  moved 
him  to  cut  for  in  a  trenchant  wurd-frieze  of  the  toil  unending  of  those  aptly  termed 
"dirt  diggers." 

Of  the  many  problems  solved  in  perfecting  the  organization  carrying  on  the  canal 
task  none  hold  greater  interest  for  the  average  untechnical  reader  than  that  dealing  with 
the  ''human"  question.  That  man  needs  much  and  varied  fuel  is  the  strong  impres- 
sion we  receive  on  reading  the  following: 

At  Colon  is  the  wholesale  house  of  the  commission,  the  ice  plant,  the  cold-storage  planta,  the  laundry. 
K  very  morning  at  4.3U  a  supply  train  of  1  Hears,  of  whieti  a  third  are  refrigerator  cars,  leaves  headquarter*,  and 
at  the  stations  along  thecanal  drops  the  daily  supplies  for  the  retail  stores,  the  em  ploy  rw,  hotels,  and  messes. 
In  this  storehouse  at  Cristobal  are  things  to  eat  from  every  land.    It  is  the  most  fascinating  shop  in  the  world. 
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You  Http  (roui  uinl<-r  I  he  hot  sunshine  and  the  paints  into  12"  below  zero,  and  with,  over  your  flannels,  a 
heavy  overcoat  that  Is  considerately  loaned  you  by  the  commission,  you  are  led  to  dungeon*  white  with 
snow. 

Id  these  vaults,  and  hanging  from  hook-  or  piled  on  «lai»  of  ice,  are  thousands  of  quarters  of  beef,  1 1  i  l-  - 
Aah,  chickens,  and  foodstuffs  few  Americans  hure  ever  tasted.  There  are  many  nationalities  on  the  "silver" 
pay  roll  of  the  commission,  and  each  demands  ils  own  food.  .So,  for  the  Italian  there  is  imported  from  hi* 
own  land  macaroni,  cheese,  and  tomato  | .;»••••  for  his  soup:  for  the  Spaniard  dried  fish,  Spanish  red  wine, 
still  another  kind  of  cheese,  olives,  and  garbanzo*,  a  beau  from  Algiers,  lacking  which  the  Spaniard  will  go 
on  strike;  for  the  West  Indian  negroes  yams  and  native  fruit  from  Jamaica,  and  for  the  coolies  from  India  rice 
that  comes  all  the  wuy  from  Kangoon.  For  the  American  there  is  everything  he  loves,  and,  as  one  knows, 
for  the  food  at  the  Tivoli  Hotel,  which  is  rtlli  by  lhe  commission,  is  the  saute  as  is  issued  to  all  the  employees, 
is  of  excellent  quality.  As  a  comment  on  the  high  cost  of  living  at  home  and  the  profits  of  middlemen,  the 
price  of  meat  on  the  zone,  although  it  has  been  transited  by  land  and  sea  3.011(1  miles,  is  less  than  in  New 
Y  ork  City. 

Equally  beyond  ordinary  comprehension  is  lho  operation  of  lhe  ranal  laundry, 
fim*  7,500  piores  leave  the  tubs'  daily  to  be  delivered  toa  creditable  recipient  impatient 


Among  the  San  Hlas  Indians  the  canoes  arc  solid  trunks  of  mahogany  or  cedar  trees,  mid  tiny  ore  s  are 
given  the  little  children  as  soon  us  thev  can  walk,  which  result-  in  making  these  Indians  of  both  sexes 
a<  mneh  at  home  on  the  water  as  on  die  land. 

of  delay.  As  Mr.  Davi*  .save,  ''the  greatest  mystery  of  all  the  zone  is  how  each  of  (ho 
65,000  people  who  patronize  the  rotumiHHary's  laundry  get*  hie  own  pocket  handker- 


The  writer  concludes  his  article  with  a  description  of  the  way  the  canal  achievement 
is  being  pul  through,  that  will  surely  bean  inspiration  to  any  one  who  reads  it.  Inten- 
sive energy  is  spelled  in  every  lime.  The  military  comparison  is  happy.  It  calls  to 
the  soul  of  the  martial  spirit,  patriotism,  making  us  Americans  fill  our  hearts  in  pride 
of  our  people  and  our  work. 

The  Cherimoya  In  California.  With  Notes  on  Some  Other  Anonaceous  Fruits,  by 
F.  W.  Pnpenoe.  West  India  Gardens,  Alladena,  California,  is  the  title  of  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Pomona  Colli  ge  Journal  of  Economic  Botany.  The  relative  merits  of 
the  Temperate  Zone  and  Torrid  Zone  fruits  is  a  theme  thai  may  lead  to  acrimonious 
dispute,  yet  none  can  deny  the  gastronomic  virtues  of  the  cherimoya. 

The  uninitiated  taste  this  delectable  setsd  vessel  for  the  first  time,  expecting  another 
disappointing  realization.  Hut  such  expectation  disappears  with  the  first  mouthful 
of  the  fruit.    From  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  to  Uni •  Uai ,  Chile,  the  cherimoya  is  king  of 
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table  fruits,  In  perfection  it  divides  honora  w i 1 1 1  the  pineapple  and  the  mangoeteen 
.>s  the  fined  of  all  fruitage.  As  a  flavor  for  icecream  it  is  delirious,  while  (-herimoya 
"refresca"  (Latin  American  equivalent  i<>r  sodaj  is  generally  conceded  to  bo  distilled 
nectar.  The  reviewer  confesses  to  a  selfish  sentiment  underlying  this  rhapsody.  He 
wants  so  to  ini|>res«¡  others  with  the  qualities  of  this  fruit  that  soma  energetic  importer 
will  devei"»])  the  United  States  market  for  eheriinoyas.  Then  he  will  he  able  to  satisfy 
a  memory-stirred  craving. 

While  Mr.  Popenoe'S  paper  is  given  over  to  an  examination  of  the  means  of  promot- 
ing cultivation  of  the  s  1  in  California,  yet  he  discusses  the  origin  and  history  of  the 

fruit.  He  complains  that  those 
grown  in  the  Golden  Stat<>  are 
inferior  to  the  Mexican  variety 
The  following  is  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Nhuumillaris  variety  which  orig- 
inated as  a  sc.  dlingat  Altadena, 
Cal.: 

Korm  distinctly  conical,  morn  uni- 
formb  so  Itiiin  with  most  other  varia- 

lie*;  sire,  Btedlom;  weight,  up  to  i 

pound;  length,  up  to  4\  inches;  width, 
lip  to  t  inches;  base  flattened;  cavity 

shallow,  broad,  Baring,  regular;  spin 

rallier  pointed;  stein  short  an<i  very 
stout:  su rfacc covered  with  more  or  less 
prominent  conical  protuberances;  color 
dull  preen;  skin  thick  and  very  tough; 
Iloh clear  white, soft, line  grained;  seeds 
«liort  and  blunt,  plump,  not  very  nu- 
merous: llavor  very  aromatic  and  rich, 
strouglx.  resembling  the  pineapple:  qual- 
ity excellent;  MIMOU,  February-March 

at  Altadena. 

As  to  the  origin  and  history  of 
the  (herimoya,  the  following  in- 
teresting account  is  given: 

I  ><•  Condolió,  in  his  monumental  work 
"  i  login  of  t'ultivated  Hants,"'  discute* 
this  auhjccl  at  length,  and  states  in  eon- 
clusiun,  "I  consider  it  most  probable 
that  the  species  is  indigenous  in  Keuador 
and  jierhap*  in  the  neighboring  part 
of  I'em."  That  statement  was  based 
mainly  <>\  on  the  opinions  of  early  bota- 
UlttsU  ho  ha< I  collet  ted  in  South  America. 
That  he  was  not  cert  am  in  his  conclusion 
is  plainly  expressed  in  the  conclusión 
itself,  but  until  recently  his  verdict  lias 
liecn  generally  accepted  as  correct.  Some 
few.  however,  have  held  to  the  lielief 
that  the  species  is  indigenous  in  Mexico 
and  On  I  ra  I  America. as  well  a*  I'eru  and 
Kcuudor.  and  recent  researches  by  Prof.  (ïabnel  Alcocer  of  the  Mexican  National  Museum  seem  to  prove 
that  it  Is  excliiMvely  (  entrai  America,  having  IweO  Introduced  to  South  America  from  Guatemala.  In  a 
Spaiii-h  work  entitled  "lli-toriu  del  Nuevo  Mundo."  it  appears  that  the  author.  I'.  Denuilie  fol»,  while 
traveling  from  I'eni  to  Mexico  in  the  year  1829,  fourni  the  chi  rimoya  in  Guatemala  City,  and  «as  so  plMUUd 
with  it  that  he  dispatched  some  seeds  to  Ma  friends  in  Peril,  where  it  was  unknown  at  that  time.  Upon 
returning  there  1.1  M  ars  later,  he  found  that  a  number  of  trees  had  beta  raised  anil  were  in  bearing,  but  the 
finit  «as  still  «ratee  Uld  sold  in  lhe  markets  from  s  lo  12  reales  em  h.    It  «an  more  than  ISOvcaM  later  that 
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A  (  HKUIMOVA  TREE, 

The  «"herimova.  A  m>n<i  Chtrimolia  Miller.  i«  n  small  tree.  I.ï  to 
feet  in  heuthl,  much  branched  and  spreading,  with  grayish 
hark,  the  blanches  rounded  and  the  young  growth  snirvey- 
pubeaorat.  Experience  in  California  has  shown  that  it 
thrives  under  the  same  treatment  accorded  the  citrous  fruit*. 
The  seedlings  grow  to  much  larger  siw«  than  any  of  the 
c  it rons  tns-s,  however,  and  should  be  planted  ut  least  28  feel 
apnrt.    Thi>  tree  is  alKiiit  as  liardy  as  the  orange  mid  is  semi- 

deeidojotn  m  nature,  the  extent  beini  dependent  upon  the 
severity  of  the  rlimate. 


TUE  CllEKIMOYA. 

The  boit  i  of  the  cherimoya  irrow  to  a  lencth  nf  5  or  «  Inches  and  sometime*  weigh  sa  much  u  a 
pound  anu  it  liai/.  A  fully  ripa  (rail  LÎ  M  delicious  that  it  is  suie  to  say  that  not  one  out  or  a  hundred 
on  lirst  tasting  it  would  be  other  than  delighted.  In  llavor  and  character  lhe  Iles  h  may  bu  llketvd 
to  ■  delicious  sherbet  or  ice  en-am. 
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on  Jinn- 14,  1912.  tho  anniversary  »f  Flag  Hay.  iho  Postmaster  «-•■•"  nil  of  Ibc  United  siui.s  iiiiiurhHl  lli> 
iiiMive  nae  In  itm  hollow  nuw  of  ttar  1'osi  officu  Building     tt'ashiwjlon,  D.C.  This  now  liai:  .con- 
¡UIIW4H  stars  ami  KiuWwtlonx  h>- *;  f.*.t  wi.ic.    |Tni0thS  war  lhe  lias contained  but    stars,  hut  Itu 
statea  »í  Arixona  ami  New  Mexico  harine  t»^na«lmir.,Ml  t«  statehood,  two  additional  stars  havomw 
added  in  inn  tint  lo commémorait'  (for  entran*. jeto  the  I  tu..n. 
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the  ütxt  cherlinoyu  seeds  found  their  way  tu  Euro|»e.  and  having  come  from  IVru  il  wa-  naturally  supposed 
that  the  tree  was  a  nativeof  that  i  iimtry.  Later,  when  Eurap.'au  b  aatilsts  Um  1  the  tree  in  an  apparently 
wild  tfaitfl  in  lhe  mountains  of  IVru  and  Ecuador,  this  Isdief  wat  mon-  (irmly  established,  but  it  is  plainly 
appareil  I  thai  the  ttee  night  have  become  naturalized  in  the  urn  years  that  had  elapsed  since  its  intro- 
duction, even  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  was  native,  l'rof.  Alcocer  points  out  that  the 
work,  "Historia  del  Nuevo  Mundo,"  was  unknown  to  lie  Candolle.  and  he  also  presents  much  oilier 
evidence  m  favor  of  a  Central  American  origin,  with  I  he  rcsiill  thai  little  room  is  lift  for  doubt. 

In  Mexico  lhe  common  name  of  this  fruit  is  spelled  ••chirimoya."  Evidently  a  different  spelling  is  used 
in  Tern,  giving  ri>e  to  the  specific  name  cherimolia  and  the  English  adaptions  "cherimoya"  and  "cheri- 
moyar,"  lhe  latter  most  commonly  used  in  lhe  British  colonies  Though  the  fruit  came  to  California  from 
Mexico,  the  s|ielling  ••cherimoya"  has  been  genenilh  adopted  by  horticulturist*,  in  this  Slate,  and  will,  in 
all  probability,  eventually  supersede  all  others. 

Some  authorities  have  termed  all  members  of  the  genus  A  nona  "custard  apple."  Individually  ami  collee 
lively;  il  is  extremely  undesirable  that  I  lie  cherimoya  In-  known  under  this  name,  which  properly  belong* 
to  the  Weal  Indian  .t  nona  ntkiUata,  a  fruit  similar  to  the  cherimoya  in  many  characl eristics,  but  greatly 
inferior  in  quality.   The  listing ol  Ihe cherimoya  under  the  nnmr  "custard  apple"  has  already  led  to  much 
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AT  THE  TOP  OF  COltOPCNA. 

One  Of  the  Object!  of  the  1911  Vale  Peruvian  Kxp>'dilion  was  toaci-oulplish  the  a^vnl  of  one  <d  ih>-  highest 
peaks  of  the  Peruvian  And.  s.  This  feat  was  successfully  ocvoinnlish.sl  by  Prof.  Ilingham.  Mr  II.  I,. 
Tucker,  archaeological  engineer  of  the  .•xj^ilition,  and  Corpl.  Mariano  Gamarra,  who  an'  -Ixiwti  in  lhe 
picture.  Prof.  Uingham  is  standing  n-xt  to  the  tent,  Mr.  Tucker  carries  the  Stars  and  Strip's,  and  the 
corporal  forms  tl  guard  of  honor." 

confusion  among  nurserymen  and  horticulturists  in  this  Stale,  some,  knowing  that  this  name  «Tas  applied 
lo  A.  n tirulata,  going  so  far  as  to  list  thi*  species  and  A.  chtrimolta  as  synonymous.    Furthermore,  the 
cherimoya  suffers  a  certain  lo>s  of  pre-iige  through  ttti*  «confusion  -sufficient  in  il-clf  lo  merit  careful  dis» 
elimination  on  the  pari  of  all  Ih  «s«  describing  or  listing  U  . 

The  Peruvian  Expedition  of  1912,  by  Prof.  Hiram  Bingham,  director  <»í  the  expedi- 
tioti,  in  Srifim  of  May  17,  1911'.  gives  the  details  of  the  work  planned  lor  thin  important 
undertaking,  which  in  a  continuation  of  that  nl  lho  Yale  Peruvian  Kxpedition  of  191 1  . 
The  expedition  has  heen  organized  under  the  auspices  of  Yale  I  nivcrxilv  and  tin- 
National  Geographic  Suciei  y ,  and  having  the  advantage  «>f  the  dis-overies  oí  1911  to 
•/aide  this  year's  plans  bids  fair  to  add  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  topography, 
¡¿••ology,  pathology,  forestry,  anthropology,  and  archaeology  id'  Peru. 

The  Palms  Indigenous  to  Cuba.  This  highly  technical  paper,  by  Mr.  Odotardo 
lieecari,  apjiears  in  the  same  magazine.  The  study  of  palms  has  ever  proved  fascinat- 
ing to  botanists,  and  here  the  n-uhs  of  an  ex|x»rl's  investigations  are  lucidly  set  forth. 
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South  American  Wool. — The  Tariff  Board  of  the  United  States  Government 
recently  sent  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Wing  to  South  America  to  study  the  woolgrowing  industry 
there.  The  following  facts  and  conclusions,  dealing  with  the  industry  as  it  has  thus 
far  developed  in  the  extreme  southern  portion  oí  the  continent,  are  brought  out  in  his 
report.  Since  these  are  results  of  an  investigation  by  a  disinterested  expert,  unusual 
interest  attaches  to  the  report,  only  portions  of  which  we  have  space  to  quote. 

The  island  of  Tierra  del  Kuego,  one-half  of  which  is  Chilean,  is  one  oí  the  lu  st  sheep 
countries  in  the  world.  On  this  island  and  on  the  mainland  adjacent,  in  Chilean 
territory,  there  exists  one  of  the  greatest  sheep  ranches  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the 
best  managed,  producing  good  wool  at  a  low  cost  and  excellent  mutton  which  goes 
frozen  or  canned  to  England. 

The  island  has  a  rich,  black  soil,  often  inclined  to  he  peaty;  usually  abundant  rain- 
fall; not  enough  snow  todo  harm;  and  is  covered  with  good,  close-set.  nutritious  forage 


RAMBOUILLET  HAMS. 

In  the  immense  territory  of  Itio  Negro,  Argentina,  the  intimated  number  of  sheep,  according  to  the 
1910  census,  was  1,72^844.  These  are  alunei  universally  of  the  Rambouillet  type.  The  Govern- 
ment is  now  building  »  railnmd  into  lhe  interior  of  lhi.s  territory,  which  awults  transportation  facili- 
ties to  increase  its  agricultural  industries. 

plants — white  clover,  redtop.  and  many  similar  grasses.  All  of  the  island  is  fully 
stocked,  and  has  been  for  many  years.  The  types  of  sheep  seen  hi  re  are  the  Rotnnev, 
the  Lincoln,  and  some  few  Corriedales  (of  New  Zealand  ),  a  cross  between  Lincoln  and 
merino.  Very  good  but  rather  coarse  wools  come  from  the  region  along  the  .Strait  of 
Magellan.  There  is  absolutely  no  handicap  to  shepherding  here.  Wild  dogs  and  a 
few  foxes  are  the  only  destroying  animals.  The  fenced  pastures  carry  their  Hocks  the 
year  round  with  no  extra  feeding.  The  number  of  sheep  retried  in  Tierra  del  Fuego 
on  the  Argentine  side  only  is  1.341,351,  an  almost  incredible  number  for  so  small  a 
country. 

North  of  the  island  is  the  Argentine  territory  of  Santa  Cruz.  This  is  a  vast  region 
not  yet  fully  stocked  with  sheep.  Its  south  and  west  are  well  grassed,  its  north  and 
east  semidesert,  yet  this  region  is  capable  oi  carrying  about  1 .200  sheep  to  the  league. 
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At  Rio  Gallegos  one  sees  line,  fat  muttons,  and  again  at  Coyle.  with  fewer  fat  sheep  as 
one  goes  northward.  Many  Rornney  rams  are  used,  and  also  Lincoln».  The  wools  of 
Santa  Cruz  are  good  wools,  clean  and  strong,  but  of  a  somewhat  coarse  nature,  except 
in  the  crossbrcds  and  the  merinos  of  the  northern  coast  lands.  It  is  the  land  back 
from  the  coast  that  is  being  newly  stocked.  The  Santa  Cruz  River  is  now  being  opened 
to  navigation,  which  should  develop  a  rich  grazing  region.  It  is  nearly  certain  that 
the  numbers  of  sheep  and  output  of  wools  from  Santa  Cruz  will  augment,  and  perhaps 
may  increase  50  to  100  per  cent.  According  to  the  census  of  1910,  there  were  in  Santa 
Cruz  2,387,566  sheep,  and  the  territory  can  probably  support  easily  5.000,000  sheep. 
To  do  this  will  require  the  erection  of  many  windmills  for  pumping  water,  and  much 
fencing. 

Chubut  and  parts  of  Santa  Cruz  are  to  be  opened  up  by  the  new  Government  rail- 
ways now  under  construction,  which  will  enable  many  more  sheep  to  be  kept.  In  the 
back  parts  of  Chubut  is  a  fine  grazing  country  near  the  base  of  the  Andes.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  territory  now  has  about  2.123,62.8  sheep  and  could  easily  double  and 
probably  quadruple  this  number.  The  sheep  of  Chubut  are  very  largely  of  Rambou- 
illet type,  though  there  arc  many  Lincoln  rams  used. 

The  immense  territory  of  Rio  Negro  is  not  heavily  stocked  with  sheep  at  present. 
Along  the  rivers  and  in  the  west  along  the  mountains  arc  estancias.  There  arc  now 
4,721,844  sheep  in  the  territory,  according  to  the  1910  census.  They  are  almost 
universally  of  the  Rambouillet  blood.  The  territory  is  capable  of  carrying  several 
times  its  present  number  of  sheep,  but  it  awaits  transportation  facilities,  the  selling  of 
the  land  and  fencing,  and  the  advent  of  American  windmills.  The  Government  is 
now  building  a  road  into  the  interior 

Where  our  Bananas  Come  From,  by  Edwin  R.  Fraser,  in  the  July  number  of 
The  National  Geographic  .Magazine,  i*  an  interesting  account  of  the  banana  industry 
in  general  ami  the  method  of  culture,  yield,  and  enormous  production  of  thh  remark- 
able fruit  in  Corta  Rica  in  particular.  \<  U  customary  with  The  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  the  article  is  beautifully  and  profusely  illustrate  1 . 

As  to  the  culture  in  general  Mr.  Kramer  write.-<: 

liivcn  the  requisite  soil  ami  climate,  the  banana  require  I  i  1 1 1<  -  attention,  producing  fruit  every  month 
during  the  ye  ir,  an<l  is  self-prop  «  iting  by  means  of  suekers,  which  continually  shoot  oft  from  live  mat  at 
the  root  of  the  mother  plant.  I'nder  cultivation  these  suckers  arc  kept  down,  as  the  welfare  of  the  mother 
plant  demands,  from  3  to  5  to  each  mat  being  allowed  to  romain,  comine  on  from  3  to  5  months  behind  the 
parent,  and  mi  on  in  perpetual  succession.  Sometimes  more  than  a  dozen  suckers,  in  groups  of  ditTeren*. 
ages,  may  lie  seen  In  a  single  mat. 

At  the  age  of  Ht  to  11  months  the  fruit  Is  gathered,  and  consists  of  1  bunch  or  stem  to  each  plant,  the 
fruit  b-ing  arranged  around  a  Abroas  stem  in  layers,  e.j|lod  hands,  with  7  to  12  hands  or  13  to  2.'»  fingen!  to 
the  stem,  the  total  averaging  12  down  binnvvs.  This  su?m  grows  out  of  the  top  of  the  plant,  being  intact 
a  continuation  of  it,  and  by  the  great  weight  which  it  liears  shoots  over  to  the  side,  with  its  upper  end 
extending  downward.  The  stem  is  elongated  from  2  to  3  feet  beyond  the  fruit  and  is  tipped  by  a  forma  - 
tion  of  matted  purple  leaves,  in  the  shape  of  a  spear  point .  which  is  called  the  (lower. 

The  plant,  now  shortly  dying  naturally,  under  cultivation  is  cut  down,  to  give  plaiv  to  its  3  to  .1  succes- 
sors, that  being  the  number  usually  grown  in  each  mat.  For  planting  new  areas  the  young  muckers  are  cut 
oil  close  to  the  mat  and  transplanted  in  holes  20  inches  deep  and  15  feel  apart  each  way. 

Some  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  the  industry  in  Costa  Rica  and  the  markets  which  that 
country  supplies  may  be  had  from  the  following: 

Costa  Rica  at  present  exports  annually,  in  round  numl>ot>,  lo.nno.oun  bunches  of  bananas,  and  this  quan- 
tity is  exceeded  only  by  that  of  Jamaica,  which  is  approximately  !2,i»*),OI!0.  It  is  probable  the  latter  figures 
will  soon  bo  equaled  in  Costa  Rica,  when  the  large  areas  of  new  ground  now  being  brought  under  cultivation 
become  productive.  During  the  busiest  season  an  average  of  a  steamer  a  day  leaves  l'ort  Limon  with  fruit 
for  the  American  and  English  markets,  the  exportât  ion  sometimes  reaching  a  total  of  over  a  million  bunches 
In  a  month. 
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<>f  tin'  country's  exports,  api*»*!»»!*!?  four-iifihs  go  io  il»-  failed  state-  uni  one-flfth  ii»  Kmriaml. 
of  i h>-  fnin  «-ni  to  lhe  tinted  Stale*,  ivarlv  nno-half  enters  through  SfW  Orleans,  which  i-  the  un  si  im- 
partial banana  pun  in  tin*  world,  wtih  i  total  itupori  ii  uni  oí  :i  lu  tie  less  thon  1 4 .««M*» rmnche* during  I  he 
nseal  year  ended  Jone  m*.  pu  i.om -fourth  ol  which  auw  from  l'ont»  Rica.  Tin-  remainder  ol  Mu-  product 
is  taken  by  Boston,  MoMte.md  New  York,  m  the  order  nai  i 

It  i-  probably  aafe  lo  «y  that  tlx-  vast  majority  of  lho  banana  eaten  in  thin  country 
legard  it  aa  ■  delicious  fruit.  u<  bo  eaten  in  ita  raw  statu  only,  ami  have  l>ut  little,  if 
any.  knowledge  of  the  varied  anea  it  rwrvea  in  the  Tropic*.  Tin-  following  extract  from 
Mr.  Fraaer'a article  will  !»«•  < >i  int«*retd  in  Ihia  connection: 

A  nutritious  ami  eusilv  dige-tiblf  Hour  i"  obtained  from  the  haiiana  after  it  li.i-  I  n  dried  In  the  sun. 

This  Hour  i>  mat  in  set  a>  a  cure  for  uvMarstion  ami  other  rtomnrh  dinocilers,  and  is  highly  valued  by  lha 


A  banana  -talk  as  it  looki*d  when  fn-hly  nil  Same  sialk  showing  lhe  growth  in  the  eentN 

at  In  a.m.  »ii  minings  later. 


I'll i  »T<  m;  |{  A  PUS  II.I.H.STKATIMÎ  THE  KAP1D  GROWTH  OF  THE  M  AÑ  AN  A  PLANT. 

Ii  would  seem  that  a  motkn-pirtuTD  ramera  would  almost  bo  necessary  to  mcord  Ihr  Mcminn  bietedrblp 
growth.  The  nriiunpanying  photographs  serve  to  illustrate  the  maimer  ami  rapidity  with  wliirh  the 
banana  teti  ObDUl  to  ovrfponii'  an  injury  which  in  other  vegetable  lid*  would  provi*  faial.  Tin*  great 
rapidity  <>f  erowtl  is  due  lo  Ike  spirally  wrapped  leaves  (hat  un*  contained  wilhin  the  Umatia  sialk  ami 
an*  m*'r**lv  pushed  upward  and  unrolled  Instead  of  developing  from  a  bud. 

Dativa  women  at  an  infant  (<mM  Kipial  parts  of  ilns  Hour  ami  wheal  Hour  are  used  in  making  a  dread  thai 
!■■  of  pleasing  taste  and  nutritious,  bill  Worthy  at  IMntiOfl  more  for  its  digc-tihihty.  Artifleial  heat  is  also 
employed  in  drying  'he  banana  lo  m  ike  this  Hour,  and  in  -<mie  cunntrie-  the  industry  is  of  growing  Impor- 
ia me. 

DcsltKl tOlllll  the  fruit,  the  inhahilanlsof  lhe  countries  where  it  is  grown  employ  it  ill  a  variety  of  ways  to 

supply  many  of  the  needs  of  life  From  (me  specie*  an  acceptable  quality  of  eiaegar  is  made  by  Mm  ply 
martlihf  the  fruit  and  placing  the  mash  in  an  earthenware  jar  covered  with  a  linen  rat*,  allowing  it  to  fer- 
ment. The  ri[M*  plantain.  fermentPd.  uives  on  distillation  an  extremely  strong  brandy,  not  very  agreeable 
to  the  taste,  arel  the  nativo,  though  accustomed  lo  si  mm;  liquors,  usually  give  preference  lo  milder 
beverages.  With  the  essence  extrai  te.|  from  the  guineo  plantain,  a  short,  thick  variety. an  arotna  or 
bouquet  is  given  ti>  false  cognacs  an*l  l.ramlie-  in  F.iimpc  w  hich  are  destined  for  exportation.  For  cough- 
ami  bronchial  iullammation  a  |>ectoral  is  made  by  roasting  an  IMtpreled  banana  in  the  oven,  removing  the 
skin  .  then  thoroughly  cooking  it  in  a  I  il  lie  water,  taking  the  >ini|».    From  the  rit»  of  lhe  leaf,  which  «lilTcr 
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m  «-olor  according  to  »peci«-.,  «  I »<-  Filipino*  weave  u  reiunrkuhly  lini'rlotb.  bul  the  mwl  u^-fiil  *en  Ire  win.  h 
the  leaf  renden  to  the  myrow  of  lhe  banana  Held*  of  Costa  Rica  ihu*  i.»r  i*  proitviion  from  tin-  hi-.o  \  r.tiu-. 
md  fin  it«i>  purpoM  it  h  bet lei  than  the  finest  -ilk  umbrella. 

As  to  the  wat  i»minis<*  of  the  future  <»f  tin-  industry  Mr.  Fraser  write*: 

The  markets  when-  the  fruit  i*  already  known  ¡iré  Insatiable,  Mid  |>r;u  lirally  unopened  Held*  for  II  lire 
found  in  the  countries  of  continental  Kurope.  In  Knclmul  its  i'onsumptíon  i-  iin-r»1  imiik  at  »  phenomena! 
pace,  M  tli«'  sterling  qualities  of  the  fruit  bemnie  know  n  :unl  the  priée  cheapened.  When  1  >< 1 1  .1  few  J  m- 
¡igo  i h«*  fruit  itm  obtain  iiil»>  only  in  lhe  larjjer  cltie*  of  thai  country  mid  each  banana  mut  «  rapped  m  Itoue 

paper, Commanding  ■  price  thai  only  D  tea  rotlM  BlTord  to  pay,  to-<l;iv  there  i*  hardly  a  irriTii  LWer  at  a 
imintry  <  rov«romls  who  ik«'>  not  >e||  it. 

A  v«ry  fOmprchcnuivc  paper  oil  "The  Banana  and  its  Relatives"  appeared  in 
the  May,  1911,  number  of  The  Bulletin. 


Stalk  s  hour*,  after  cult  inn  Idemicil  stalk  il  bout  s  after  cult  Iiik 


Platinum  in  Colombia  i-  the  leading  art  trie  in  The  Mining  Journal  (London)  of 
May  18.  1912.  It  deals  briefly  with  the  history,  actual  occurrence,  and  probable 
source  of  this  rare  metal  In  Colombia.  The  general  auriferous  and  pluiiuiferoUR  dis- 
trict is  known  as  Kl  l'haro,  and  included  the  two  Provinccti  A  trato  and  San  Juan  <'i  the 
•  am  a  Department.  The  main  stream  and  tributaries oí  the  San  Juan  are  especial!) 
rich  in  gold  and  platinum  From  its  junction  with  the  Sipi  to  the  head  waters.  Accord- 
ing to  Charlea  Hulltnan.  In-low  the  Tamaña  the  proportion  is  III  to  1  in  favor  of  fold, 
while  above  it  is  2  to  I  South  of  Buenaventura  quite  a  number  of  rivers  flow  directlj 
from  the  western  Cordillera  in  a  general  westerly  direction  to  the  Pacific.  Most  ni 
these  yield  alluvial  gold,  ami  some  of  them  platinum  as  well,  nolahly  the  (înapi 
almost  due  wesi  of  Pnpayati.  Hence  platinum  lias  a  very  wide  ranjjc  in  Colombia, 
being  found  between  the  second  and  sixth  decrees  of  north  latitude. 

Up  the  Orinoco,  by  the  editor  of  Tin  India  linhlur  World,  is  a  most  interesting  and 
informative  article,  profusely  illustrated,  in  lhe  June  I.  1912.  issue  of  this  valuable 
trade  journal    Thi*  i-  the  lir-t  installment  of  the  story  of  the  author's  trip  up  the 
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river  which  was  thought  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  lead  to  the  famed  Kl  Dorado.  The 
description  of  the  natural  scenery  and  the  information  relative  to  two  great  industries 
of  Venezuela,  balata  Rum  and  Hevea  rubber,  in  this  issue,  told  in  the  lively  and  enter- 
taining style  of  the  editor,  m  ike  a  delightful  story.  The  following  is  one  of  the  para- 
graphs which  give  some  of  the  pleasing  features  of  such  a  journey: 

Once  on  deck  the  glory  of  the  morning  amply  repaid  tho  loss  oí  sleep.  The  Wit  was  slipping  quietly  and 
rapidly  through  a  placid  itroam  not  more  th  in  :wo  yards  wide,  andeicept  for  the  alance  of  palms  it  might 
have  been  the  "narrows"  of  the  Amazon.  There  was  another  difference  in  the  abundant  bird  life— parrots , 
gm.it  flocks  of  macaws,  white  swans,  wading  birls  -white,  gray,  and  blue.  So  near  did  we  run  to  the  shore 
that  the  masses  of  bloom  that  docked  tho  troo» could  be  plainly  seen  in  all  of  their  varie. 1  color  and  tieauty. 
Onco  we  passed  close  lo  a  giant  tree,  in  the  upper  branches  of  which  four  great  monkeys  .sat  and  gazed 
gravely  at  us.  They  were  grotesquely  colored,  red  and  black,  and  were,  said  to  be  the  •'howlers"  which 
greet  the  rising  sun  with  roars  that  would  lili  a  LIOU  with  envy. 

Relative  to  the  rubber  production  of  Venezuela,  the  following,  coming  from  such  a 
roliablc  and  conservative  source  as  the  editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World,  is  of  more 
then  passing  interest: 

That  Venezuela  possesses  great  rubber  forests  none  can  deny.  The  vast  territory  adjacent  to  Brazil, 
contiguous  to  the  Kio  Negro,  the  ('av-iqniare,  and  the  up|>er  Orinoco  produces  considerable  Hevea  rubber, 
which  comes  sometimes  down  the  Orinoco  to  Ciudad  Bol  i  var,  and  sometime*  down  the  Kio  Negro  to 
Manaos.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Cftsxiqui&rr  Hiver  forms  a  navigable  channel  between  the  head- 
waters of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Hio  Negro—  that  is,  .luring  the  rainy  season.  This  rubber  arca.  Miid  lo  con- 
tain nearly  lOO.orMl.onil  acres,  has  never  been  thoroughly  exploited.  The  Hevea  rigiuifolia  is  j  r<  bably 
the  source  of  the  rubber  gathered  in  this  territory  and  not  the  BraMliensis.  Over  toward  the  bordei  of 
British  <iuiaiia  there  are  also  Heveas,  but  whether  good  or  bad  none  know  as  yet.  There  seem  to  be  no 
Hevea  trees  on  the  lower  Orinoco. 

New  Brazilian  Legislation,  in  the  same  issue  of  the  India  Hubbtr  Wt  rid,  is  an 
examination  and  explanation  of  the  principal  features  of  the  new  Brazilian  law  which 
was  approved  on  January  5,  1012,  by  the  President.  This  law  seems  to  be  a  carefully 
formulated  measure,  covering  rubber  in  all  stages  of  importance  from  the  soil  to 
the  outgoing  Bteamer,  and  this  analysis  should  be  read  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
this  great  Brazilian  industry. 

Mining  In  the  Morelos  District,  in  Mining  and  Scientific  Prrm  (San  Francisco) 
of  June  29,  1912,  gives  the  history  and  detailed  description  of  a  number  of  mines 
and  of  the  personal  experiences  of  Mr.  G.  L.  Sheldon,  author  of  the  article,  while 
prospecting  in  this  section  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  "Bolivian  Placers 
Again"  and  "Gold  Discovery  In  Venezuela"  are  also  conservative  articles  dealing 
with  the  recent  exploitation  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  those  countries. 

The  Madeira-Mamore  Bailroad,  a  Triumph  of  Sanitary  Science,  by  II.  M.  Lome, 
appears  in  Modern  Sanitation. 

The  lesson  of  Panama  has  had  its  application  in  the  heirt  of  Brizil. 

The  story  of  the  disasters  attending  the  first  attempts  in  the  wiy  of  building  a 
railroad  around  the  Madeira-Mamore  Falls  were  bi3ed  upon  the  sime  causes  that 
led  to  failure  in  Panama. 

So  the  factors  of  success  are  similar.  Sanitary  developments  recently  br  MUjht  to 
light  were  made  the  basis  of  all  plans,  and  all  sanitary  arrangements  were  completed 
before  a  yard  of  railroad  construction  work  was  undertaken. 

The  result  is  vividlv  set  forth  by  a  comparison  of  the  hospital  figures  of  the  notorious 
Collins  expedition  and  those  of  the  present  construction  force.  Of  the  total  employed 
in  the  first  expedition,  941,  the  official  report  of  deaths  in  Brazil  within  a  year  was 
221,  and  this  did  not  include  the  hundreds  of  sick  that  returned  to  die  in  the  United 
States. 

During  the  four  years  of  work  which  has  ended  with  the  recent  completion  of  the 
remarkable  railroad  the  total  number  of  hospital  cases  were  96,  while  deaths  by 
drowning,  accidents,  and  tropical  diseases  amounted  to  not  more  than  12. 

This  proves  that  modern  sanitation  has  opened  to  civilization  a  great  region  hereto- 
fore considered  locked  to  the  white  man. 


VENEZUELA'S  TRIBUTE  To  CHUIstoiukk  COLUMBUS, 
UppBf  pirtuiv:  Tlx'  toworini?  statue  of  tin-  DUcuVCTCt  In  ItM  Plata  <\i>  Manim  nt  Caracas. 

Lowr  picture:  The  imposinx  fiipirv  of  thi'  not<><l  Admiral  nvrrkmking  t  hi*  Ci»  vnf  Caracas  fruiu»  pri>niiii<ni 
position  on  Calvarlo  Hill.    (Copyright  by  t'iiüVrwi»*!  A'  I'iuIitwinhI.  i 
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The  Tipuani.  Bolivia.  Bush.  A  lotu-r  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  refers  t<»  the  stampede  of  American  prospectors  t<>  the  Tipuani  Valle) 
in  Bolivia, 

Ii  is  mo.xt  unfortunate  thai  those  who  had  been  tempted  by  the  alluring  letter  of  the 
mythical  "Ferguson"  did  not  make  a  few  pertinent  inquiries  before  starting  on  this 
new  cptesl  of  the  Kl  1  >onido,  Many  disappointments  might  have  been  avoided  if  they 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  communicate  with  this  nfliee. 

Mr.  John  \V.  Harrison,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  confirms  what  has  been  known 
concerning  Bolivian  gold  deposita  from  the  days  of  the  lirst  prospector*.  The  gold  is 
there,  but  one  spends  triple  its  value  in  the  effort  to  extract  it. 

Mr  Dunleavy,  manager  of  the  Boston  &  Bolivian  Rubber  Co  ,  Soraia,  Bolivia, 
ran  also  be  communicated  with  by  enthusiastic  gold  seekers. 

However,  the  classic  proverb  of  the  ill  wind  finda  application  here.  The  ehugrined 
contingent  of  our  gohl  hunters  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  new  bureau  of  mines  and 
metallurgy  that  is  to  1m-  established  at  La  Paz. 

This  institution  will  aim  to  develop  the  mineral  industry  of  Bolivia  along  scientific 
lines. 

A  Discovery  in  the  Fossil  Fields  oí  Mexico,  by  Barn  um  Brown,  in  the  Ann  rutin 
Must  nm  Journal,  gives  the  bare  outlines  of  a  most  interesting  find  of  the  shell  of  an 
extraordinary  animal 

The  glyptodou  was  the  prehistoric  ancestor  of  the  armadillo.  To  get  an  idea  of 
what  he  was  like,  gu  out  to  the  local  zoo.  study  the  armour  clad  descendant,  then 
picture  him  the  size  of  an  ox,  covered  with  checkered  scales,  and  showing  a  double 
row  of  fluted  teeth.    That  will  be  a  glyptodou. 

Different  families  of  this  mammal  roamed  the  country  from  Texas  to  Patagonia 
during  Miocene,  Pliocene,  and  Pleistocene  times,  being  more  than  abundant  on  the 
patnpus  of  Argentina,  where  their  distantly  related  descendants  disport  themselves 
to-day, 

By  a  curious  coincidence  the  range  of  distribution  of  the  glyptodonfl  covers  the 
territory  influenced  by  the  Spanish  tongue  in  the  Americas. 

The  campa<  e.  a  scientific  word  meaning  shell  in  simple  English,  which  Mr.  Brown 
found  is  4  feet  S  inche-,  long  and  stands  :î  feet  1  inch  high. 

This  indicates  that  the  fossil  discovered  was  not  one  of  the  very  large  ones.  The 
largest  specimens  inhabited  South  America.  In  Mexico  there  have  been  found  only 
two  other  shells  of  glyptodonts  before  Mr.  Brown's  discovery.    They  are  now  in  Mexico 


Further  details  on  the  find  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

Mechanical  Appliances  on  the  Panama  Canal.  The  fifth  and  last  installment  of 
the  articles  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Springer,  which  have  been  appearing  in  (iiM.slrrx  Muijuzine 
concludes  the  remarkable  story  of  the  canal,  in  terms  of  mechanics. 

The  articles  show  in  a  startling  way  just  how  machinery  is  being  more  and  more 
turned  to  the  performance  oí  work  formerly  done  by  hand  or  crude  appliances  of 
moderate  capacity. 

Panama  has  become  a  jrreat  university  where  mechanical,  electrical,  civil,  ami 
sanitary  engineers  are  taught  the  highest  knowledge  of  their  respective  fields  through 
most  prac  tical  mediums. 

If  that  convenient  personality,  the-  average  man.  were  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the  thousands  of  experiments  in  const  met  ion.  some  successful,  others  unsuccessful, 
that  have  been  made  necessary  in  carrying  on  the  c  anal  work,  he  would  find  him.-clf 
grappling  with  a  staggering  subject. 

The  worth  of  Mr.  Springer's  article-  are  highly  appreciated  by  the  engineering 
world 
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The  Iron  Resources  of  Brazil,  by  John  Brooks  Elgar,  in  the  ¡«ame  monthly,  explains 
in  a  subtitle  the  importance  of  this  paper.  "Their  Influence  Upon  Possible  Commer- 
cial Relations  With  the  United  States  "  is  the  second  heading. 

After  giving  detail-  concerning  the  location  and  extent  of  the  surprising  ore  fields' 
that  are  found  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  the  author  suggests  the  fonnation  of  a  commer- 
cial company,  made  up  from  the  capitalists  of  the  I'nited  States  and  the  Portuguese- 
American  Republic—  this  company  to  get  out  the  iron  ore  and  carry  il  to  the  I'nited 
States  where  cargoes  of  coal  and  coke  would  he  the  return  shipments. 

Electric  Lighting  in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil.  As  it  uses  electricity,  so 
is  the  modem  city  rated  up  to  date."  J.  \Y.  Tahh.  in  the  FAtrlr'ml  Htvkw  for  June, 
describes  the  illumination  systems  of  some  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  countries  cited, 
and  if  after  reading  this  paper  our  manufacturers  remain  indifferent  to  this  field  it  will 
only  mean  that  they  are  too  busy  tilling  home  orders. 

As  certain  as  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  so  it  follows  that  the  paucity  of  North 
American  investments  means  paucity  of  North  American  business  in  Buenos  Aireo. 

Therefore  one  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I'nited  Stales  merchants  i?ct  only 
1 1  per  cent  of  lhe  $-1,000,000  spent  for  electrical  fixtures. 

The  North  American  lares  more  favorably  in  Brazil.  Hero  the  well-known  Rio 
bight  &  Power  Co.,  a  I'nited  Stales-Canadian  company,  supplies  the  city  of  Bio  de 
Janeiro  with  illumination  on  the  A  rican  plan. 

Mr.  Tabb's  article  is  full  of  hints  of  value  to  those  occupied  in  this  character  oí 
business. 

Cuzco,  the  Ancient  Capital.    No  number  of  1'eru  To-Day  finds  its  way  to  the 

re\  iewer's  desk  that  does  not  give  facts  that  show  the  ever-rapid  man  h  OÍ  the  Peru- 
vians on  the  road  of  industrial  progression. 

That  the  Sun  Kingdom  capital  has  been  connected  with  the  byways  of  latter-day 
civilization  we  knew  from  having  traveled  the  route,  ami  now  the  journey  is  again 
brought  to  mind  with  reading  this  summary  of  the  trip  to  Cuzco. 

The  ruins  of  Fort  Sachcahuamau  will  soou  hold  the  attention  of  the  never-tiring 
tourist  in  rivalry  with  the  Pyramids. 

Of  much  significance,  in  the  same  number,  is  an  article  telling  of  Peru's  commerce 
with  Japan. 

Trinidad  and  Bermudez  Asphalt  and  Their  Use  in  Highway  Construction,  by 

Clifford  Richardson,  M  Am.  Soe.  C.  E.  This  article  ap|>cars  in  Popular  Sritnct 
Monthly  for  July.  1912. 

From  the  lime  when  the  bituminous  deposits  in  France  were  first  found  of  use  in 
r<>ad  building,  something  under  a  century  ago,  to  the  period  of  present  application  of 
asphalt  as  the  most  practical  top  dressing  that  has  been  discovered  for  road  making, 
transportation  has  undergone  many  changes.  And  these  changes  have  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  building  of  the  best  roads  is  the  greatest  economy. 

The  automobile  has  taught  us  the*  final  value  of  asphalt,  and  with  the  expanding  use 
of  this  curious  carbon  composition  the  search  for  it  has  been  taken  up  in  many  differ- 
ent localities. 

The  deposit  that  holds  first  place  in  size  and  interest  is  the  famed  Pilch  Lake  of 
Trinidad 

The  Monthly  Bci.i.ktin  has  devoted  considerable  apace  to  the  Study  of  asphalt  and 
it*  uses. 

Mr.  Bichardson  in  this  article  extends  his  investigations  to  the  realm  of  chemistry, 
giving  elaborate  tables  setting  forth  the  results  of  his  work.  The  technical  value  of 
the  paper  will  be  appreciated  by  the  mad  engineer. 

Hospital  Work  at  the  Canal.  This  editorial  article  from  Thr  \ution,  June  13, 
brings  home  to  us  with  redoubled  significance  the  achievement  of  the  "medicos,  "  as 
doctors  are  familiarly  <  ailed  below  the  Bio  Grande. 
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ELECTRIC  ILLUMINATIONS  FOR  THE  CELEBRATION  <>F  JULY  9,  1912/ AT  BUENOS 

AIRES,  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Top:  ('asa  do  Gobfomo. 
Middle  La  IY>'iisu  Building. 
Util  tom:  Banro  d<;  la  Nación. 
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When  Col.  Gorgas  made  Panama  healthier  than  Pittsburgh,  the  world  applauded, 
then  forgot.  That  was  about  six  years  since,  but  the  good  work  continues.  Ancon 
Hospital  is  the  model  for  the  tropic  world. 

Opportunities  for  study,  unfortunately  too  frequent  in  the  early  days,  made  the 
Canal  Zone  an  extensive  laboratory  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  yellow  and  malarial 
fevers  in  all  stages. 

Bo«  the  fang  of  the  so-called  yellow  scourge  was  cupped  of  its  poison  content  is  an 
old  theme.  New,  however,  is  the  history  of  the  successful  curbing  of  malaria's  despoil- 
ment. Old  theories  have  fallen  before  the  practical  results  of  ingenious  experimenta 
thus  to  prove  to  us  that  the  in  i  asm  i  c  pest  soon  shall  become  an  "historic  malady." 

Popular  magazines  have  given  us  the  credit  balance  secured  by  our  so-called  "  Uncle 
Sam  "  in  the  matter  of  sending  dirty  dollars  to  the  wash,  but  the  incentive  to  economy 
that  made  the  laundering  of  gauze  bandages  imperative  at  Ancon  Hospital  proved 
the  resourcefulness  of  the  doctors  and  saved  a  none  too  generous  Government  $5,000 
yearly. 

The  spirit  of  efficiency  and  thrift  that  pervades  all  fields  at  Panama  is  to  be  expected 
where  all  efforts  lead  to  saving  life  and  preserving  health. 

Mexican  "Iron  Wood."  The  Southern  Lumberman  (Nashville,  Tenn.)  of  July  20, 
1912,  publishes  a  most  interesting  desc  ription  sent  by  a  correspondent  from  Panuco, 
Mexico,  of  one  of  the  remarkable  products  of  the  forest  s  on  the  Gulf  coast.  The  prop- 
erties of  this  wood  are  so  unusual  that  we  reproduce  the  account. 

The  wood  of  the  chijole  tree  will  not  flout  in  water.  Even  the  smallest  chip  of  this  remarkable  wood 
sinks  like  lead.  It  is  said  that  the  chijole  is  the  hardest  and  most  den-.-  «r  ;ill  woo«|s.  It  can  Ik>  readily 
rut  and  sawed  when  green,  but  as  soon  as  it  dries  lhe  sharpest  saw  or  uxe  can  make  no  impression  upon 
it.  It  is  known  amone  the  natives  as  the  "tree  oí  iron."  Its  lasting  qualities  are  greater  than  iron  itself, 
as  is  proved  by  many  examples  in  its  use  in  this  part  of  Mexico.  Fence  |>osts  oí  the  chijole  which  were 
set  in  the  ground  at  this  ancient  town  more  than  :iou  years  ago  are  as  pcrfeci  us  the  day  they  wen1  cut  from 
the  green  logs.  No  wood  pest  is  able  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  chijole.  It  is  impervious  to  the 
weather,  and  in  fact  nothing  seems  to  have  the  slightest  effect  upon  it.  The  wood  is  so  heavy  that  it  is 
not  suitable  for  many  commercial  purposes.  In  some  of  the  buildings  hen-  and  in  other  towns  of  the  easl 
coast  region  where  the  tree  grows  In  profusion,  then*  are  timbers  of  the  wood  which  are  known  to  have 
been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  more  than  two  centuries.  These  timbers  are  still  in  |icrfect  condition. 
In  a  lumber  yard  hen;  are  gathered  quite  a  stock  of  chijole  timliers  thai  have  lieen  taken  from  old  buildings 
from  time  to  time.    They  are  still  used  for  various  pur|K»ses  and  promise  to  be  everlasting. 

The  chijole  tn>e  has  no  grain  and  it  is  claimed  by  scientists  that  it  is  unlike  any  other  known  wood  In 
several  respects.  It  could  doubtless  be  used  for  many  valuable  purposes.  At  present  cru<le  methods 
for  cutting  the  timber  and  cording  it  into  logs  are  practiced,  but  it  is  probable  thai  mills  will  soon  be  estab- 
lished in  this  section  for  the  purjKwe  of  working  up  the  logs  when  they  an-  green.  The  trees  grow  all  through 
the  (iiilf  coast  territory  and  are  in  sudicient  number  to  alford  a  large  supply  of  building  material. 

A  Peruvian  Dairy  Farm  and  its  Lesson,  in  a  recent  issue  of  Peru  To-day  is  a 
well-illustrated  description,  by  V.  E.  Ross,  of  the  Kstancta  Julieta  in  Tingo,  near 
Arequipa.  This  stock  farm  was  started  in  1909  and  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
pure  bred  Holstein  and  Jersey  cattle  will  thrive  in  Peru  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The 
farm  is  being  managed  in  accordance  with  the  latest  stock-breeding  methods  and 
a  strict  register  of  the  pedigrees  of  all  the  stock  is  kept  and  retiorted  to  the  American 
Holstein-Kriesian  Association  and  the  American  Jersey  A ss< trial  ion. 

Accurate  records  are  kept  as  to  the  quality  of  the  milk,  the  percentage  of  fat  con- 
tained, the  effect  of  the  climate  on  the  imix>rted  cattle,  experiments  with  feed,  etc. 
In  connection  with  the  question  of  feed  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  six  to  seven  cuta 
per  year  of  alfalfa  are  obtained  in  this  locality,  though  other  fodder  is  dear.  Photo- 
graphs giving  general  views  of  the  farm,  the  butter-making  department,  milk  testing 
in  the  laboratory,  interior  of  the  well-equipped  stables,  and  of  the  individual  prize 
bulls  and  cows  accompany  the  article. 


The  scientific  methods  in  vogue  on  this  model  dairy  farm  give  promise  of  being  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  dairy  and  stock-raising  interests  of  Peru 
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La  République  de  Colombie,  in  the  May  number  of  the  Hull,  tin  dr  In  S,„  Uti  lirltjt 
d'Étude»  Volnninlts  (  Brussolles i,  is  an  exeellent  article  by  Sr.  H.  Jalhay.  consul 
general  of  the  Kepublic  of  Colombia  to  Belgium,  giving  ■  general  description  of  the 
eountry,  its  geography,  topography,  climate,  soil,  mineral  resources.  agriculture,  and 
important  producto.  The  political  organization,  revenues,  population,  railroads, 
telegraph  lines,  financial  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  advantages  offered  for  the 
investment  of  capital  and  attractive  prospects  for  immigration  are  all  fully  dealt  with, 
According  to  Señor  Jalhay  the  opening  of  the  Panama  (  anal  in  the  near  future  is  r  ail- 
ing renewed  attention  to  the  geographical  location  «»f  Colombia  which  "  retirera  les 
plus  grands  avantagea  économiques  de  cette  nouvelle  voie  de  communication,  trait 
d'union  entre  les  peuplée  de  l'Asie  et  de  l'Kurope"  (will  draw  the  greatest  economic 
advantages  from  this  new  highway  of  communication,  the  hyphen  between  the  people 
of  Asia  and  of  Europe).  Cartagena,  its  principal  port  on  tin-  Caribbean  Sea,  is  but  24 
hours  from  Colon,  and  Buenaventura,  its  most  important  port  on  the  Pacific,  but  is 
hours  from  Panama,  and  this  advantageous  location,  argues  the  consul  general,  will 
unquestionably  mean  much  to  the  future  development  of  the  country's  magnificent 
recoure  es. 

When  the  canal  is  cut,  by  Granville  Fortesque,  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Metropolitan,  is  an  excellent  article  dealing  with  the  commercial  possibilities  oí 
the  Pacific  coast  countries  of  South  America  after  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  ('apt.  Fort*  sque.  until  recently  a  member  of  the  Pan  American  Union  staff, 
has  had  excellent  opportunities  to  study  tin-  situation,  having  visited  these  countries 
for  the  special  purpose  of  pers  mal  investigation. 

In  dealing  with  the  relations  of  the  exporters  of  tin-  United  States  with  South  Ameri- 
can customers,  ('apt.  Fortesque  cites  some  striking  examples  of  lack  of  foresight 
and  care  on  the  part  of  the  shippers  and  gives  them  nevera  1  good-natured  "digs"  on 
their  shortcomings. 

The  present  condition  of  the  petroleum  Industry  In  Peru,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Peru  To-day,  is  a  résumé  of  a  most  interesting  lecture  delivered  before  the  Lima 
(ieographical  Society  on  February  27.  1912.  by  Sr.  Il  i  cord  o  A.  Delist  ua.  the  well- 
known  Peruvian  petroleum  export.  Tin'  production  and  consumption  of  crude  oil 
in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  are  dealt  with,  and  the  fact  that  the  uses  for  the 
product  have  increased  so  greatly  in  recent  years  that  the  known  sources  of  supply 
are  becoming  inadequate  to  the  demand  is  stressai.  The  great  extent  and  richness 
of  the  petroleum  deposits,  of  Peru,  details  of  recent  discoveries  in  the  severa]  provinces, 
progress  of  the  industry,  and  its  promise  for  the  future  are  extensively  featured  in 
the  lecture. 

Irrigation  in  Peru  is  another  valuable  artil  le  in  the  same  issue  of  this  magazine. 
It  is  an  address  delivered  before  the  Nineteenth  National  Irrigation  Congress,  held  in 
(  'hi* -ago  last  December,  by  C.  II.  Sutton.  C.  K..  chief  of  the  Peruvian  irrigation  survey. 
This  address  is  a  comprehensive  and  authoritative  study  of  the  subject. 
IW 

The  Panama  railroad,  by  Percy  F.  Martin,  in  the  June  I  I  and  June  21  issues  of 
The  Engineer  (London),  is  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  study  of  the  construction 
of  this  important  adjunct  oí  th*-  Panama  Canal.  Mr.  Martin  enters  into  the  history 
of  the  project  from  its  inception,  describes  the  engineering  difficulties  met  with  and 
overcome,  cost  »>i  construction,  and  its  successful  operation  irom  a  financial  stand- 
point during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

In  Sports  Afield  for  December.  191 1.  on  page  494.  is  a  readable  article  written  during 
ami  about  the  exciting  times  of  last  winter  at  Juarez  the  center  of  the  political  dis- 
turbances in  Mexico.    Its  title  is  "Running  the  Blockade."  and  the  subject  was  an 
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effort  to  secure  and  make  use  of  a  good  size  cannon  to  help  win  the  fight  for  the  writer's 
Hide.  The  story  is  exciting  and  shown  how  n  al  was  the  warfare  taking  place  along 
the  Rio  Grande. 

"  Twelve  Nights  In  a  Venezuelan  Jungle,"  a  story  of  hunting  life  and  adventure  in 
South  Anu  rica,  by  John  S.  Cr<  swell.  b<  ginning  in  Sj^.tIs  Afield  for  January,  on  page 
34,  continues  in  the  February  number  on  page  119. 

The  author  was  particularly  interested  in  hunting  the  elusive  jaguar;  in  fact,  he  had 
twice  journey»  d  to  Mexico  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  what  he  rather  r<  spcotfully 
and  humorously  called  "old  spots."  implying  that  the  jaguar  isa  wild  animal  worthy 
of  persistent  but  discreet  attention.  Interwoven  with  the  hunting  story  are  many 
little  touches  of  life  in  the  htrg<  st  cities  as  well  as  of  the  interior  of  Venezuela,  some- 
times very  close  to  the  truth  and  sometimes  unfortunately  colored  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxonism  which  would  inti  rpr<  t  the  Latin  character  only  by  poking  fun  at  it.  The 
hunting  adventun  s.  however,  are  told  with  the  /.est  of  a  thorough  sportsman. 

If  anyone  be  t'Bgi  r  to  t<  st  the  capability  s  oí  the 'northern  part  of  South  America 
for  furnishing  exciting  sport  such  as  has  hitherto  been  thought  re  stricted  to  Africa,  he 
will  find  this  narrative  profitable  reading. 

Developments  at  the  Siena  Pinto  mines,  Sonora,  Mexico,  by  Francis  C.  Nicholas, 
in  the  Mining  and  Engin»  ering  World,  of  July  27,  1912,  is  an  article  which  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  recuits  which  have  been  obtained  in  these  mints  in  the  me 
of  salt  water  lor  amalgamation,  and  in  the  employment  of  coarse  screens  on  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  ore  While  silt  water  has.  of  course,  been  used  at  other  place»  the  results 
here  seem  to  have  been  unusually  satisfactory.  The  mines  are  lotattd  in  an  arid 
region  near  the  Gulf  of  California  in  Sonora,  at  Huh  in  de  San  Jorge,  Mexico.  The 
detailed  description  of  the  equipment  and  conduct  of  this  sintcssful  mining  property 
should  be  interesting  reading  to  those  interested  in  mining. 

Mining  prospects  of  Argentina.  South  America,  by  K.  W.  Ellis,  in  the  same  publi- 
cation, shows  that  considerable  attention  is  being  jKiid  to  the  development  of  the  min- 
eral resources  of  that  great  Republic.  The  vast  agricultural  resources  of  the  country 
have  hitherto  engaged  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  exclusion  of  its  other  possible 
resources.  The  extension  of  railroads  throughout  the  interior  and  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  incident  thereto  will  lead  to  the  exploitation  of 
the  coal  and  oil  deposits  which  are  known  to  exist  in  several  districts. 

The  Mexican  west  coast,  America's  paradise,  by  Chas.  A.  Dinsmore,  is  a  most 
enthusiastic  account,  of  the  wonderful  resources  of  this  section  of  Mexico,  appearing 
in  the  El  Paso  Mining  Journal  for  April,  1912.  The  following  excerpts  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  impressions  received  on  a  first  trip  through  this  remarkable  country: 

A  trip  dawn  the  west  coast  of  Mo x Ira  over  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  lines  is  mon'  oí  a  true  education 
than  years  in  a  school.  Such  a  trip  leaches  the  business  man  possibilities  for  increase  t hat  he  never  dreamed 
were  yet  in  the  world.  Such  a  trip  takes  one  absolutely  away  from  what  is  into  what  has  boon.  Innovations 
havo  come,  it  Is  true;  but  so  few  of  them  that  ono  must  search  to  find  them— otherwise  the  country,  the 
customs,  the  people,  will  l*>  found  exactly  as  an  hundred  years  agone.  One  passes  from  the  dry  heat  of 
the  American  desert  country  to  the  breeze-swept  coastal  plains  oí  Sonora.  Sinaloa,  and  Topic,  where  there 
is  never  frost  nor  groat  heat,  fasses  also  from  one  stage  of  development  to  another,  from  a  section  of  com- 
mon crops  to  those  ho.  has  only  read  of,  till  his  mind  beOMDea  so  accustomed  to  wonders  that  no  longer 
does  he  rapture  and  exclaim,  but  sits  tight  and  nazes  intently  and  ponders  over  the  futuro  and  its  great 
possibilities.  No  field  of  endeavor  is  overrun— no  field  in  fact  has  h«>en  ovon  partially  developed.  The 
Mexican  people,  the  native*  0Í  the  country,  solicit  the  energetic  American,  and  make  his  stay  most  pleasant, 
if  it  Ix-  for  a  day  or  forever.  The  whole  atmosphere  If  of  Unbounded  hospitality,  of  eager  wishfulnoss  for 
your  friendship  *  •  • 

That  is  the  one  thing  that  always  clings  to  one's  mind  the  tremendous  possibilities.  Land  that  sold 
20  years  ago  for  20  cents  an  acre  is  now  worth  $'J.r>;  land  that  ai  years  aco  was  but  a  tangle  of  tropical  growth 
is  to-day  producing  GO  tons  of  sugar  cane  to  the  acre;  lands  that  20  years  ago  were  thought  to  lie  worthless 
now  have  water  for  irrigation  and  produce  such  crops  of  fruit,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  vegetables,  as  would  cause 
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a  sensation  wen'  it  any  other  place.  Il  is  in  the  scmitropical  and  the  tropical  country,  whcn>  germination 
is  almost  instant,  and  whet*  growth  is  --in  a  night."  I  shall  not  attempt  to  dcscril*'  the  country  m  detail- 
there  is  not  th.-  space  lor  this,  atui  I  haw  not  the  ruminar  d  of  language,  bul  I  sh.ill  simply  tell  some  of  the 
things  I  saw  on  my  visit  just  ended  on  the  a»ih  of  April.  1912. 

In  speaking  of  the  "ancient*'  minee  found  in  Mexico,  Mr.  Di  nem  ore  writes: 

One  hears  of  the  "antiguas"— the  minos  operated  by  the  Attmrs  and  the  Spaniard.*— and  he  ponders 
over  these  things  and  most  often  thinks  they  are  simply  fakes.  Whenever  you  actually  do  Ret  hold  of  an 
antigua  and  I  Speak  from  experience  personally  ami  of  many  men  I  know  well  in  i« cases  out  of  Km  you 
have  a  mine.    You  w  ill  have  to  elean  out  old  workings  and  sink  fx 'low  them, OT whatever  thing  may  be 

ir  •<  •  ■-■  h  •.  m  v  oiii  particuJai  i  ia  .  1  ui  II  you  ua  good  ludgmeni  and  do  no)  "gel  cold  '•<  «  i  "  you  have  the 

mine,  this  is  the  fact.  And  as  to  unexplored  country  of  promis.-  for  mines,  its  area  is  Innindless.  Most 
of  us  who  have  been  interested  in  mines,  and  yet  are.  Udieve  that  this  section  of  the  world  is  one  of  the 
rich.-st  in  mineralization.   It  is  a  healthful  country,  too.  and  the  climate  is  grand. 

Interesting  descriptions  of  Hermosillo,  Empalme.  Guaymas,  Impera nza.  and  of 
the  San  Bias  and  Los  Ifochis  sections,  together  with  accounts  of  the  agricultural 
development,  especially  the  sugar  induslry,  make  the  article  an  interesting  addition 
to  literatim1  on  Mexico  as  it  is  now. 

The  distribution  oí  minerals  in  Durango,  Mexico,  by  Manuel  Rangel,  is  an  article 
specially  abstracted  for  The  Mining  Journal  (London)  from  "Boletín  Official  «le  la 
< 'amara  Minera  de  Mexico'*  and  appears  in  the  June  22.  1912,  issue.  General  descrip- 
tive data  relative  to  the  varied  mineral  resources  of  that  State  are  given.  Among  the 
mineral  deposits  dealt  with  are  iron,  manganese,  tin.  antimony,  mercury,  sulphur, 
zinc,  silver,  gold,  lead  and  copper,  ami  clays  and  kaolin. 

Spanish-American  dictionaries.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press  >San  Francisco i  appears  a  timely  lelter  from  a  correspondent  relative  to  this 
long-felt  want.  The  letter  is  anonymous,  being  signed  "Traveler,"  but  the  author 
evidently  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  vide  the  following  excerpts: 

It  may  he  a  surprise  to  many  that  there  Is  not  even  a  complete  up-to-date  Spanish-English,  English- 
Spanish  dictionary  on  the  market.  Velazquez  has  had  no  revision  at  all  since  1899.  and  then  only  a  slight  one, 
embracing  the  dropping  of  a  few  obsolete  words  and  the  addition  oían  omisional  explanation.  No  attempt 
has  hecn  made  to  add  the  thousands  of  new  words  that  have  been  added  to  the  sciences,  mechanics,  arts, 
and  manufactures  in  the  past  :«i  years  *  *  *.  Pocket  editions  on  some  sinvial  subjects  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time,  but  up  to  the  present  no  effort  seems  to  have  heen  made  to  publish  a  work  that  should 
be  complete  and  up  to  date;  such  a  work  alone  would,  in  a  literary  as  w  ell  as  a  financial  sense,  be  an  un- 
qualified success  from  the  start    *  •  *. 

In  our  efforts  to  open  new  fields  for  our  industrial  surplus  the  important  subject  of  Understanding  each 
other's  languages  seems  to  have  heen  neglected;  nothe  how  rarely  a  Spanish  catalogue  appears  from  even 
our  large  manufacturers,  and  a  good  Spanish  catalogue  is  almost  unknown.  North  Americans  are  keen 
after  Spanish-American  trade,  but  how  many  of  the  men  are  sent  after  il  who  know  even  the  names  of 
the  articles  they  are  sent  out  to  sellT 

The  influence  of  literature  between  nations  is  great;  if  creates  a  harmony,  an  understanding,  between 
peoples  who  have  been  strangers,  whose  different  languages  were  a  gulf.  If  we  would  seek  to  acquire  an 
influence  with  our  Latin- American  neighbors,  let  US  study  Spanish;  If  we  want  them  to  buy  our  goods,  let 
us  tell  them  at  least  their  names  in  English  and  Spanish.  This  work  is.  of  course,  largely  accomplished 
by  manufacturers'  catalogues,  but  the  merchant,  manufacturer,  miner,  agriculturist,  and  student  needs, 
most  of  all,  words  of  reference,  books  that  are  up  to  date. 

Brazilian  carbons,  by  J.  K.  Smit,  in  Mines  and  Minerals  for  July,  1!>12,  in  an 
instructive  article  on  this  remarkable  mineral,  giving  the  different  methods  of  judging 
the  value  of  the  different  varieties  used  for  diamond  drilling. 

"Brazilian  carbon."  writes  Mr.  Smit.  "is  the  hardest  mineral  that  is  found.  It  is  a 
stone  of  volcanic  origin,  found  in  decomposed  or  water-worn  conglomerate  only  in 
the  Slate  of  Bahia.  Brazil,  especially  in  Chapada,  Morro  de  Chapeo,  Lencoe*.  and 
San  Isabel." 

The  stones  are  still  obtained  by  the  old-fashioned  method  of  washing,  and  the  total  output  amounts  to 
about  30.0UO  carats  yearly,  made  up  of  stones  from  the  smallest  fragment»  to  those  weighing  about  .Kt(l 
carats.  Itefore  the  year  Is7n,  when  diamond  drilling  was  yet  unknown,  the  price  was  no  higher  than  1 
shilling  |>er  carat.    At  that  time  the  carbons  arrived  at  Amsterdam  in  small  barrels,  and  were  ground  into 
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powder  with  which  white  diamond*  wen*  |>olished.  After  diamond  drills  ramo  into  use  t  h < •  prices  increased 
enormously,  ami  until  the  year  I1*'N  the  quality  of  tho  cariions  «lid  not  much  influence  the  price   *   •  •. 

Carlton* ,  like  white  diamonds,  wen-  formed  under  a  very  high  pressure:  yet  then-  is  a  relatively  great 
difference  between  the  two.  as  the  structure  of  the  latter  (barring  a  few  exceptions  i  exists  in  very  thin 
layers,  and  they  ;ire  easy  to  cleave.  The  carbons,  however,  have  a  compact  structure,  (or  which  reason 
they  are  more  suitable  for  drilling  than  white  diamonds,  as  the  latter  are  more  apt  to  break  on  account  of 
their  lamellar  structure. 

The  author  describes  the  different  varieties  found,  the  several  colors,  the  various 
tests  to  determine  the  hardness,  etc.,  in  considerahle  detail,  giving  a  great  deal  of 
information  valuable  to  those  interested  in  diamond  drills. 

The  Chanarcillo  mining  district  (Chile)  is  an  article  written  for  The  Mexican  Min- 
ing Journal  for  July.  1912,  by  Cesar  Zelaya.  It  gives  a  comprehensive  account  of  this 
very  rich  mineral  district  of  Chile  ami  goes  into  details  of  many  of  the  leading  min- 
ing properties  established  there.  According  to  the  author,  the  famous  "Descubri- 
dora" mine  has  yielded  a  net  profit  to  the  owners  of  over  40.000,000  |>esos,  while 
another  rich  property  located  on  the  same  formation  has  netted  over  15.000,000  pesos. 

The  Effect  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  Mineral  Development  in  South  and  Central 
America,  by  C.  F.  Z.  Caracristi,  C.  E.,  E.  M.,  is  another  interesting  study  appearing 
in  the  same  number  of  the  Mexican  Mining  Journal.  The  author  deals  with  the 
rich  mineral  resources  of  Costa  Rica.  Panama,  Colombia.  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador 
and  dwells  on  the  probable  effect  of  the  opening  of  the  Canal  on  these  industries. 
In  speaking  of  the  minerals  of  Colombia  he  says: 

But  of  more  interest  to  the  world's  progress  i.s  that  part  of  the  world  which  forms  the  northwestern 
extremity  of  the  South  American  continent,  that  stretch  of  territory  that  is  encompassed  Ifotween  the 
Kio  Atrito  forming  a  north  and  south  boundary  on  the  east  and  the  Pari  fir  ocean  on  the  west.  This  is 
the  noted  (  horocountry  the  land  of  «oíd  and  platinum.  It  Ls platinum  that  to-day  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  industrial  world.  The  prohibitive  price  that  this  precious  metal  has  reached  commands  the  serious 
attention  of  the  electrical  world.  The  solntion  of  the  platinum  problem  rests  with  the  placer  beds  of 
Choco  •  *  •. 

In  the  article  we  incidentally  find  the  following  appreciative  paragraph  of  President 
Carlos  E.  Res  trepo: 

Everyone  who  knows  him  at  all  will  believe  that  President  Carlos  K.  Ros  trepo  will  make  Colombia  the 
greatest  of  all  countries  of  northern  South  America.  He  is  a  man  of  learning,  honest  to  a  fault,  slow  to  act 
in  diplomatic  matters  without  first  accepting  the  IkM  of  advice;  but  with  it  all  he  is  ti  man  of  vigorous 
enemy  who  well  deserves  the  hearty  support  of  the  Colombian  people  and  the  respect  of  foreign  powers. 
I  l>elievc  that  President  Hestrepo  will  regenerate  Colombia  and  bring  out  all  of  the  dormant  good  and 
riches  that  now  only  Bwait  the  confidence  of  foreign  capital  to  make  them  a  factor  of  importance  in  the 
wealth  of  nations. 

American  Banking  Unsuited  to  Foreign  Trade,  in  Exporters'  Review  for  July,  is  an 
ably  written  article  by  Prof.  J.  Lawrence  Laughlan,  in  which  are  explained  the 
handicaps  under  which  the  banks  of  the  United  States  work  in  relation  to  foreign 
trade.  A  plan  is  suggested,  which  has  been  presented  to  the  National  Monetary 
Commission,  that  would  give  power  to  the  National  Reserve  Association  to  open 
banking  accounts  in  foreign  countries  and  do  business  there  along  appropriate  lines. 
Professor  Laughlan  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  National  Citizens*  league,  which 
maintains  olHce*  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

ft 

The  Printing  Press  in  South  America,  by  George  Parker  Winship,  is  a  most  inter- 
esting little  pamphlet  giving  the  history  of  printing  in  that  continent.  The  following 
is  the  account  of  the  first  South  American  publication: 

Antonio  Ki.  ardo,  of  Turin,  had  Iteen  for  10  years  employed  as  a  printer  in  Mexico  and  had  risen  to  the 
P OW Ballon  of  an  establishment  of  his  own.  under  lhe  wing  of  lhe  Jesuit  College,  when,  in  l*ï»,  he  decided 
to  try  his  fortune  in  the  newer  and  richer  colony  of  Peru.  Lima,  already  the  home  of  a  university  whk  h 
boasted  a  goodly  number  of  students,  and  where  the  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth  was  gh  i  »  i  ^  culture  a 
chance  to  develop.  possessed  no  printing  establishment.  A  newly  appointed  director  ol  the  Holy  Office 
passing  through  Mexico  on  his  way  from  Spain  to  Peru,  very  likely  suggested  ,nr  ',,P1b  ttn,,  Rlr*rdo  closed 
his  affairs  in  New  Spain  and  prewired  to  transport  his  outfit  and  assistants  to  Lima   •   •  •.    Arrived  m 
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Peru,  he  appears  to  have  received  a  cordial  welcome,  but  the  best  that  could  he 'Jone  for  him  vu  to  petition 
King  l'hilip  asking  permission  to  print,  under  nil  restrictions,  primen  an<l  hooks  of  devotion.  These 
petitions  were  sinned  tiy  the  <  it  y  council  and  by  the  university.  an<l  produced  a  prompt  response  from  the 
King,  addressed  to  the  viceroy,  asking  for  information. especially  for  reasons  why  the  request  OUgfal  not  to 
he  granted.    This  royal  letter  was  «lute<|  at  San  I/orenzo  m  Spain  on  August  22,  lõst. 

Meanwhile  *  •  *  the  Jesuit  teachers  were  requested  to  prepare  a  catechism  in  the  nat  ive  languages. 
This  was  ready  in  the  late  winter  of  l.VCl  v|:  and  a  printer  und  press  were  in  the  capital  doing  nothing.  On 
February  13,  the  Royal  Audiencia  voted,  with  a  carefulness  as  to  details  which  suggests  much  dis- 
cussion and  some  hesitation,  that  Ricardo  should  be  permitted  to  print  the  aforesaid  catechism.    The  work 

proceeded  slowly,  ami  was  interrupted 
about  midsummer,  while  a  four-page  folio 
was  printed  containing  the  royal  instruo- 
t ions  concerning  the  correction  of  the  cal- 
endar or  '■  Pragmática  sobre  los  die»  dias 
del  año."  The  authorization  for  this 
was  signed  by  the  Audiencia  on  July  14, 
l.'iSI,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  issued  at 
once,  for  the  only  copy  recorded,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  John  Carter  Hrown  Li- 
brary, at  Providence,  was  proclaimed  in 
t^uito  on  August  17.  This,  the  first 
South  American  publication,  was  followed 
within  a  few  weeks  by  the  "Doctrina 
Christiana  y  catecismo  para  instrucción  de 
los  Indios."  for  which  the  otllcinl  "Auto" 
was  signed  by  the  Audiencia  on  August  12, 
just  ID  days  before  King  Philip,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  was  wondering 
what  troubles  might  lie  hidden  in  the 
granting  of  such  permission. 

Phenomenal  growth  of  Latin 
American  trade.  The  following 
excerpts  from  the  Shoe  and 
Leather  Reporter  are  of  interés»»: 

The  enormous  growth  of  our  exports  to 
South  America  within  the  last  few  years 
is  shown  in  a  re<<ent  abstract  sent  out 
by  the  llureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  •  •  •. 
Among  the  exports  which  are  sharing 
largely  in  this  increase  is  leather.  Glazed 
kid  exported  to  Argentina  in  ID  months 
amounted  to  over  Sl,Ouu,flOU  in  value 
against  $a7tUKXi  the  corresponding  months 
of  the  preceding  year  *  ♦  *.  The  fig- 
ures now  available  indicate  that  the  total 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  Argen- 
tina for  the  complete  fiscal  year  will 
amount  to  about  lõõ.ixtn.nrjo, 
$2  i,5ou,üuu  in  latió,  having  thus  i 
ably  more  than  doubled  in  the  period  in 
question.  To  Brazil  the  total  exports  of  the  fiscal  year  will  exceed  $«i,ih*i,(mK)  in  value,  against 
$ll,tKHi,<nni  in  1  mió,  an  even  larger  percentage  of  gain  than  in  the  case  of  Argentina.  To  Chile  the  total 
for  the  year  will  amount  to  about  $|.",,imi.hm>  against  lô,S«io,iiuu  in  l'JOó,  also  a  gain  of  nearly  20U  per 
cent.  To  Uruguay  the  figures  of  exports  for  the  year  ending  with  the  present  month  will  aggregate 
about  97,1  km i.iNM i  against  a  little  less  than  Í2,uuu,tMiu  in  Pjtkî. 

Nitrate  results  in  1911.  Vnder  thin  caption  the  Smith  American  Journal  given  a 
resume,  in  it*  issue  of  July  13,  1912,  of  the  business  of  the  14  leading  nitrate  companies 
of  (  hile  for  the  year  191 1.  The  total  capital  of  the  14  concerns  amounts  to  £4,2*2,500, 
ami  it  will  be  interesting  to  observe,  that  the  total  amount  distributed  in  dividends 
for  hist  year  upon  this  capital  came  to  £4SO,S74,  an  average  of  11.2  percent.  As  to  the 
reduction  of  the  output  the  Journal  has  the  following: 
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The  niost  profitable  ventures  in  printing  in  the  early  days 
were  the  schuoliRjoks.  The  above  is  a  reproduction  of 
th»-  first-page  cmlicllishment  of  one  of  Antonio  Ricardo'* 
publication!  in  1504,  In  Lima.  Peru. 
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A  feature  of  the  nitrate-producing  companies  jiist  now  is  the  reduction  of  outputs  which  was  witnessed 
in  191 1  compared  with  the  previous  year,  anil  which  we  know  is  continuing  during  1912.  ami  as  the  demand 
has  continued  to  increase  the  oversupply  of  a  few  years  ago  has  not  only  l*cn  eliminated  but  to-day  con- 
sumption  U,  if  any  tlung.in  excess  of  output,  with  the  result  that  the  selling  price  has  substantially  improved. 
In  the  year  191 1  the  average  price  f.  o.  b.  Chile  was  something  like  5d.  per  quintal  more  than  in  1910,  and  so 
far  of  t  he  present  year  the  average  price  has  lieon  nearly  Is.  per  quintal  more  than  during  the  first  half  of  1911. 
The  total  production  of  the  1-t  companies  in  question  in  1911  amounted  to  9,Ntfj,7-t.s  quintals,  comparing 
with  lo,o:«,5ó9  quintals  in  1910,u  small  decline.  The  trading  profits  of  these  concerns  amounted  to  £9l9,9-.»" 
last  year  as  against  £752.<«5  in  the  previous  one,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  profit  per  quintal  was 
2-.M.  last  year  against  17d.  in  the  previous  one. 

The  Canal  and  the  Coast  States,  by  George  N.  O'Brien,  vice  president  American 
National  Bank,  .San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Coast  Banker  iSan  Fran- 
cisco), is  a  well-written  historical  sketch  of  the  project  of  building  an  interoceanie 
canal  through  Panama,  from  the  time  that  Balboa  first  suggested  such  an  idea  to  his 
sovereign  down  to  the  present.  The  article  concludes  with  an  optimistic  prediction 
as  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  opening  of  the  canal  on  the  future  business  prospects 
of  San  Francisco. 

What  the  Panama  Canal  means  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  by  Hon.  Philander  ('.  Knox, 
Secretary  of  State,  appears  in  the  July  1,1912,  issue  of  t  he  Pioneer  Western  Lumberman . 
From  this  comprehensive  review  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  canal  ujK.n  the  peoples 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  we  quote  the  following: 

Hesides  its  high  office  as  an  avenue  through  which  the  far-divided  productive  agencies  of  the  Fast  and 
West  may  flow  unrestricted  for  their  mutual  advantage,  the  Isthmian  canal  fulfills  a  local  purpose  of  trans- 
cendental imjiortance  to  the  communities  of  the  Occidental  Hemisphere.  1  s|«'ak  not  only  of  the  inesti- 
mable benefit  to  this  country  of  making  ils  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  practically  continuous  for  our  mer. 
cantile  and  naval  fleets  but  of  the  change  it  is  destined  to  produce  in  the  relations  of  the  peoples  of  the 
<  aribliean  and  the  tropical  Pacific  toward  each  other  and  toward  their  more  northerly  neighbors,  Mexico 
and  the  l' ni  ted  States.  In  the  case  of  those  States  fronting  on  the  two  oceans,  like  Colombia,  Panama, 
and  4  of  the  !>  Central  American  Republics,  its  immediate  effect,  like  that  so  far  as  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  are  concerned,  is  to  give  them  a  vitully  continuous  water  front  on  lioth  oceans.  Heyond  this  is 
the  larger  advantage  of  bringing  the  Pacific  coasts  of  all  the  countries  of  America  north  of  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn  into  direct  water  communication  with  the  Atlantic  exists  of  all.  To  you  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
whose  sea  intercourse  with  the  I. at  in-American  countries  has  perforce  »>een  limited  to  the  trade  with  the 
Pacific  countries,  the  canal  means  that  the  whole  territory  west  of  the  Hock  y  Mountains  is  to  lie  brought 
into  touch  with  the  Atlantic  coast  of  South  America;  in  short  that  the  trude  of  Venezuela,  the  (iuiaiias 
ami  Hraril  is  to  be  brought  as  nearly  within  your  direct  reach  as  that  of  Kcuador  anil  Peru,  just  as  our 
producers  of  the  Atlantic  and  Oulf  States  and  of  the  fertile  Middle  West,  for  which  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries  are  water  highways  to  the  sea,  gain  direct  commercial  ait-ess  to  the  Western  markets  of  Latin 
America. 

Aspects  of  American  society  and  policy,  by  Bernard  Mopes,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  May,  is  a  scholarly  analysis  of  the  social  structure  of  North  and  South  American 
peoples;  a  study  of  the  changing  conditions  of  society  in  the  United  States,  changes, 
which,  ax-cording  to  Dr.  Moses,  have  more  or  less  of  an  aristocratic  or  oligarchic  quality; 
and  finally  a  discussion  of  our  national  policy  relative  to  other  American  nations  as 
evinced  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  To  the  thoughtful  student  of  our  sociological 
problems  this  article  is  most  instructive  and  interesting. 


The  Pan  American  Magazine  for  July  is  devoted  largely  to  Nicaragua.  The  first 
article,  dealing  with  a  general  description  and  history  of  the  country  and  its  needs,  is 
by  Fielding  Provost.  This  is  followed  by  articles  on  "The  Mineral  Wealth  of  Nicar- 
agua," "In  the  Nicaraguaii  Coffee  Region,"  "Distinguished  People  of  Nicarauga," 
"The  New  Monetary  Plan,"  etc. 

Latin  America  (New  Orleans)  in  its  July  15,  1912,  issue,  has  an  account  of  the  organi- 
zation of  The  Southern  States  Fair  and  Pan-American  Imposition  at  New  Orleans, 
an  article  by  O.  Sperl>er  on  "  Information  on  Peru;"  and  an  account  of  the  (iuatemala 
Railroftd  System. 
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South  American  Women  in  Search  of  Yankee  Footwear.    Under  this  illuminating 

title  to  a  leader  in  the  May  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter  is  set  forth  the  efforts  <>f  a  fair 
rendent  of  Buenos  Airea  to  buy  a  pair  of  boots.  The  hoots  of  her  choice  wen*  mail*' 
only  in  lhe  United  States  ami  were  not  soi»!  in  Buenos  Aires.  That  characteristic  per- 
sistence of  the  Bex  enabled  the  Argentina  t<>  «cure  the  footwear  through  devious 
channels,  ami  M  the  hoi. is  were  the  envy  of  her  friends,  soon  they  also  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  similar  shoes  in  an  equally  complicated  manner. 

The  moral  is  paient  t<>  the  shoe  man.  The  Pan  American  Union  has  only  recently 
been  ahle  to  help  pioneers  of  the  United  States  boot  and  shoe  trade  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  promise  of  Latin  American  markets. 

The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  claims,  with  allied  articles  on  the  resources  of  this 
nation,  the  entire  issue  of  the  Pan  American  Maoazink. 

The  banana  is  the  banis  upon  which  the  wealth  of  Costa  Rica  rests.  Of  course  you 
are  familiar  with  the  popularity  of  this  fruit  throughout  the  United  States,  but  per- 


COFFEE  PICKERS  IN  C08TA  Kie  v. 

The  second  most  important  export  of  Costa  Rica  is  coffee.  The  coffee  planters  sol<l  the  191 1  crop  for 

$-2,5tJO,0OU. 


haps  you  have  not  heard  that  (iermany  is  developing  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
many  qualities  of  the  banana.  A  reaction  favoring  the  whole  banana-growing  business 
will  surely  result  with  the  extension  of  the  market.  Costa  Rica  now  receives  $4,500,000 
for  the  bunches  of  fruit  exported. 

Coffee,  which  holds  the  center  of  the  produce  stage  for  the  moment,  has  long  been 
an  important  Costa  Rican  export. 

The  coffee  planters  sold  the  15)11  crop  for  $_\.r>00,<>00.  The  text  of  the  speech  with 
which  President  Hon  Ricardo  Jimenez  welcomed  Secretary  of  State  Knox,  as  well  as 
the  felicitous  res|>onse  of  the  latter  gentleman,  finds  space  also  in  this  magazine. 
The  statesman  from  the  United  States  found  much  to  praise  in  the  country  of  the  rich 

<■<  i.tSl  . 

The  Hospital  Brotherhood  of  Panama,  by  Kenneth  Clyde  Adams.  A  few  para- 
graphs in  Collitr's  HYW/y,  June  8.  tell  of  that  bond  which  ever  holds  those  who  suffer 
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and  share  their  time  of  suffering,  an  odd  conceit  that  claim?  all  who  have  been  scourged 
by  disease  or  accident  while  at  work  in  Panama  as  brothers*;  but  the  ties  that  bind 
are  tested.  Never  to  be  told  are  many  tales  of  heroism  with  their  pathetic  endings 
set  in  a  ward  at  Ani  on. 

The  Brother  Hospitalers  deserve  much  sympathy. 

The  College  Man  in  South  America.  In  this  article,  by  Mr.  John  Barrett,  in  the 
midsummer  College  Magazine,  the  Director  (ieneral  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
studies  the  cham  es  that  Latin  America  holds  for  the  university  graduate. 

Unity  of  ideals  and  communit  y  of  interests  are  the  proclaimed  aims  of  the  Congresses 
of  American  students,  conventions  that  have  made  much  for  freeing  the  spirit  of  Tan 
America,  and  Mr.  Barrett  urges  college  men  toattend  theThird  International  Congress 
of  American  Students  to  be  held  at  Lima,  Peru,  July  21-2K.  1912.  Careers  in  the 
professions,  business,  and  the  arts  await  the  c  ollege  man  throughout  South  America. 

"The  New  Valparaiso  Port.  "  The  Engineer,  May  24  issue,  gives  the  details  of 
the  contract  for  the  port  works  at  Valparaiso,  Chile.  The  contract  has  been  allotted 
to  the  S.  Pearson  Co.,  which  has  carried  through  so  much  constructive  work  of  a  similar 
character  throughout  Latin  America.  These  harbor  improvements  are  but  another 
indication  of  how  the  countries  of  the  west  coast  are  making  ready  for  the  canal. 

Valparaiso  has  long  needed  this  work. 

An  important  feature  of  the  contract  is  the  proposed  construction  of  a  broad  drive- 
way between  the  |>ort  and  the  seaside  city,  Vifio  del  Mar. 

"Oil,"  a  paper  by  A.  W.  Coote  in  Scenic  America,  takes  up  the  question  of  fuel 
supply  fur  shijw  making  California  ports  of  call.  The  discussion  in  concerned  espe- 
cially with  the  question  in  its  relation  to  shipping  expected  after  the  completion  of 
the  Panama  passage 

From  this  article  one  must  admit  that  <  alifornia  is  more  than  fortunate  in  its  recently 
discovered  oil  fields. 

Crude  petroleum  as  fuel  is  finding  new  uses  daily. 

Monetary  Reform  in  Nicaragua.  The  lianhrs  'Magazine,  June,  gives  details  of  the 
plan  whereby  the  currency  of  Nicaragua  will  be  so  established  upon  firm,  monetary 
principle*  that  the  commerce  of  that  country  can  not  fail  to  be  much  benefited  by  it. 
Summaries  of  the  reports  from  the  National  Bank  of  Cuba,  the  principal  banks  of 
Bolivia,  National  Bank  of  Salvador,  and  banking  institutions  in  Costa  Rica  will  also 
be  found  in  the  magazine. 

La  Reviste  de  America.  The  inherent  literary  ability  of  the  Latin,  either  of  the 
Old  World  or  the  New,  is  proverbial.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  predict  success  for  this  new 
magazine  in  its  chosen  field. 

If  the  quality  of  the  verses  and  pajiers  appearing  in  this  first  number  is  any  indica- 
tion of  what  will  be  published  in  the  future  then-  can  be  no  question  of  the  high  tone 
of  the  magazine. 

Rightly  it  is  called  an  "organ  of  culture."  as  it  is  devoted  to  an  exjunction  of  the 
latest  thought  on  art.  politic  s,  and  philosophy  in  Europe  and  Latin  America. 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  are  the  languages  in  which  the  artic  les  will  apj>ear. 

Our  Message  to  Cuba.  Under  this  leading  article  the  LiUrnry  l)ige*t  for  June  22 
collects  all  the  comments  of  the  press  of  the  United  State?  on  the  Cuban  situation. 

The  consensus  of  opinion,  justified,  by  the  way.  by  recent  developments,  is  that  the 
young  Republic  should  be  left  to  herself  in  handling  the  disturbance. 

The  successful  solving  of  the  problem  will  give  the  Cuban  people  a  feeling  of  self- 
reliance,  which  will  be  invaluable  in  the  handling  id  future  events  of  this  kind. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  the  tone  of  kindliness  that  underlies  most  of  the  newspaper 
comments  on  affairs  in  Cuba. 


riiot<i|rni|>li  liy  ïjrtt  Uro*. 
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ARGENTINA,  MAY  10-30^  1912. 
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It  stand*  nrartjr d  feet  hinh. 
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"The  New  Pacific"  is  a  subject  written  up  so  often  in  terms  of  prophecy  nowadays 
that  a  careful  analysw  of  World  changes  to  ho  expected  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
passage  deserves  speeial  consideration. 

Mr.  T.  Miller  Maguire,  in  the  United  Empire,  studies  the  question  from  a  compass- 
like variety  of  points  of  view. 

Naturally  the  reaction  of  the  ranal  on  British  naval  supremacy  is  of  vital  interest 
to  this  gentleman  and  his  audience.  The  paper  was  read  hefore  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  London,  and  his  arguments  all  keep  this  question  in  view. 

There  are  so  many  elements  in  the  problem  that  its  present  discussion  is  mere 
theory. 

The  Land  Shells  of  Cuba.  Walter  E.  Webb  contributes  a  short  pa¡K>r  on  the  mol- 
lusca  of  Cuba  in  the  May  issue.  Cuba  Magazine. 

He  tells  his  brother  conchologiste  that  here  is  a  rare  held  for  their  labors. 

We  must  congratulate  the  editor  <>f  this  monthly  on  the  whimsical  leader,  with  its 
obvious  moral,  that  appears  in  this  manner. 

Yet  it  is  hard  to  preach  the  doctrine  that  tin-  farmers'  reliance  for  water  upon  an  All- 
Wise  Providence  is  unscientific  and  often  disastrous.  Irrigation  is  simply  another 
application  of  the  principles  of  scientific  management. 

International  Congress  of  Business  Men,  a  summary,  by  Robert  J.  Bottomly,  in 
the  National  Magazine,  July.  1912.  of  the  purposes  of  this  important  convention  of 
the  commercial  bodies  of  the  world,  which  will  be  held  in  Boston,  September  24-28 

That  such  a  meeting  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  trade  goes  without  saying. 

The  names  of  the  honorary  committee,  headed  by  Presiden!  Tait,  are  guaranty  of  a 
distinguished  assemblage. 

Shooting  in  South  America.  Under  this  caption  Gen.  James  A.  Drain  writes, 
in  Arm  and  The  Man,  on  the  victory  of  the  American  rifle  team  at  Rueños  Aires. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Argentine  nation  would  provide  in  every  way  for  the 
comfort  of  the  visiting  riflemen,  but  the  lavish  hospitality  of  the  bests,  indicating  the 
generous  nature  of  the  people,  bewildered  the  guests. 

Many  ami  elalK.rate  entertainments  were  carried  out,  until  it  is  a  Wonder  that  the 
riflemen  had  any  shooting  stamina  left. 

However,  the  "parti«*s"  did  not  affect  their  visit,  as  is  proven  by  the  fact  of  their 
winning  the  Pan  American  Contest  by  over  100  points. 

(  apt.  Stuart  Wise  also  distinguished  himself  by  carrying  off  the  trophy  for  highest 
individual  score. 

The  following  are  the  team  scores: 


United  States   4.  729 

Argentina   I.  ">97 

Chile   4.  122 

Peru   3.912 

Brazil   3.876 

Uruguay   3.  4M 
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Elizabethan  Adventures  Upon  the  Spanish  Main.  Adapted  from  the  "  Voyages  " 
oí  Bichard  Hakluyt,  by  Albert  M.  Hyamson,  K.  K.  Hist.  S.,  London,  George 
Rout  lodge  &  Sons  (  Ltd.  i.  New  York.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  399  pages,  illustrated. 
Size.  5  by  S  inches.    Price.  $1.50  net. 

The  Caribbean  wat»  the  scene  of  many  stirring  sea  fights  during  the  period  of  the 
early  exploitation  of  America  and  none  drew  more  honor  and  profit  from  these  encoun- 
ters than  certain  sons  of  F.ngland.  Technically,  they  were  not  pirates,  these  sea 
rovers,  but  they  committed  many  «rimes  against  the  colonists  that  savored  of 
piracy. 

Hut  so  much  depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  Therefore  in  this  volume  is  a  series 
of  narratives  of  those  who  have  made  the  British  race  what  it  is  to-day  and  given  to  the 
name  " Briton''  the  meaning  which  it  now  bears  throughout  the  world.  Thus  the 
author  justifies  his  purpose  in  recording  these  bloody  deeds,  in  the  preface.  Ho 
has  mined  from  a  rich  vein,  the  books  of  Richard  Hakluyt.  and  the  result  will  enable 
the  reader  to  picture  clearly  the  people  and  customs  of  those  far-off  fascinating  days. 

To  the  boy.  Briton  or  his  American  cousin,  the  incidents  will  prove  absorbing, 
for  in  imagination  he  can  live  through  the  thrilling  times  of  Hawkins,  Drake,  and 
Kaleigh. 

The  British  West  Indies.  Their  History,  Resources,  and  Progress.  By  Algernon  E. 
Aspinall.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  A  Co.,  1912.  -135  pages,  illustrati-d .  Folding 
map.    Size,  5}  by  SJ  inches.    Price,  $3. 

This  is  a  splendid  book.  The  need  for  just  such  a  volume  has  long  been  apparent 
to  those  who  have  traveled  or  who  were  interested  in  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
British  West  Indies. 

The  author  has  the  two  requisites  for  producing  readable  material— a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subject  combined  with  a  flowing  easy  style  of  narration. 

He  has  gathered  many  facta,  historical,  geographical,  political,  and  industrial, 
which  have  been  woven  into  a  pleasing  whole.  The  text  is  heightened  in  interest  by 
the  many  observations  of  the  author.  The  book  is  heartily  to  bo  recommended  to 
all  who  visit  those  delightful  islands  where  the  summer  sun  is  ever  shining. 

"Chile,"  by  Julio  Perez  Canto,  with  an  introduction  by  Robert  P.  Porter.  London, 
George*  Rout  ledge  &  Sons  (Ltd.).  1912.  251  pages,  folding  map.  Size,  7}  by  5 
inches.    Price.  $0.50.    (For  sale  by  the  Pan  American  Union.) 

Julio  Perez  Canto  is  well  able  to  write  a  book  describing  his  own  country,  as  he  is 
chief  editor  of  El  Mtrairio,  the  leading  newspaper  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 
In  the  present  volume  he  has  adequately  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  reader  the 
remarkable  development  of  Chile  in  the  last  few  years  and  the  important  place  that 
this  country  holds  in  Latin  America.  Her  mineral  resources  in  the  north,  her  central 
valley  of  great  agricultural  value,  and  her  forest  and  coal  beds  in  the  south  combine 
to  make  Chile  a  wealthy  nation. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  South  American  series  which  is  being  compiled  by  Robert  P. 
Porter,  who  is  well  known  as  an  authority  on  South  American  conditions.  "It  is 
with  the  object  of  supplying  immigrants  and  investors  with  trustworthy  information 
that  'Chile— Its  Wealth  and  Progress'  has  been  written." 

British  West  Indies-  Confederation  versus  Annexation  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  Bv  Louis  S.  Meikle.  London,  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  ^Ltd.), 
1912.    279  pages.    Size,  5¿  by  SJ  inches.    Price,  5  shillings. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  believe  the  contingency  suggested  in  Dr.  Meikle's  subtitle 
is  even  a  remote  possibility.    There  is  not  and  never  has  been  the  slightest  indica- 
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tion  that  the  Washington  Government  covets  any  of  the  British  West  Indies.  These 
possessions,  by  the  way,  are  examples  of  the  highest  results  in  colonial  administration. 

In  a  spirit  of  fairness  we  must  admit  that  this  graduate  of  Howard  University,  an 
institution  which  stands  among  the  first  of  such  as  are  intrusted  with  the  education 
of  the  Negro,  is  actuated  by  sincere  motives,  but  his  reasoning  is  often  based  upon 
incorrect  premises. 

Cuba  and  Her  People  of  To-day.  By  Forbes  Lindsay.  Boston,  L.  C.  Page  &  Co., 
1911.    329  pages.    Plates.    Folding  map.    Size.  5$  by  8  inches.    Price,  $3. 

This  is  an  instructive  book.  The  characteristics,  serious  and  frivolous,  of  the  Cuban 
people  are  outlined  with  sympathetic  understanding,  yet  there  is  no  failure  of  criti- 
cism. While  other  students  of  <  uba  and  the  problems  of  the  Cuban  people  may  differ 
with  Mr.  Lindsay  in  his  conclusions,  they  must  admit  that  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  subject.  The  volume  shows  the  results  of  very  careful  pre|»aration.  The 
chapters  devoted  to  reviews  of  the  chief  industries  of  Cuba,  sugar  and  tobacco,  indicate 
intelligent,  close  study  on  the  part  of  the  author.  His  conclusions  as  to  the  future 
agricultural  importance  of  the  republic  are  absolutely  correct.  Cuba  is  a  veritable 
island  garden. 

There  has  long  been  need  of  a  just  estimate  of  t  uba  and  her  people  and  this  book 
should  be  a  popular  standard  work. 

Fifty  Years  at  Panama  (1861  1911).  By  Tracy  Robinson.  New  York,  The  Trow 
Press.  Second  edition,  1911.  293  pages.  Plates.  Size  5$  by  .SJ  inches. 
Brentano,  $1.50. 

This  second  edition  adds  little  to  what  appeared  in  the  first.  The  Patriarch  of 
Panama  has  «Ione  his  work  so  well  that  there  can  be  no  need  of  revision. 

The  book  derives  its  chief  value  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  authentic  record 
of  the  work  of  the  building  and  running  the  Panama  Railroad  that  exists  and  as  his- 
tory it  is  incontrovertible,  being  the  writing  of  an  eyewitness.  The  historian  shows  a 
keen  knowledge  of  human  nature.  He  had  "inside  information,"  to  borrow  from 
sporting  parlance,  of  everything  that  happened  on  the  Isthmus;  thus  he  was  in  the 
best  position  to  judge  the  deeds  and  motives  of  those  who  made  up  the  population, 
floating  and  resident,  of  this  pioneer  settlement.  "  Fifty  Years  at  Panama"  is  his- 
torical literature  of  great  value 

International  Law.  A  Treatise,  by  L.  Oppenheim,  M.  A  ,  LL.  D.  Whewell,  Pro- 
fessor of  International  Ijiw  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  etc.  Vol.  I.  Peace. 
Second  edition.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  39  Paternoster  Bow,  London.  New 
York,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta.    1912.    Price  $6. 

The  second  edition  of  this  standard  work  on  International  Ij»w  is  more  than  a 
reprint  of  the  excellent  first  edition,  which  was  published  in  1905.  Further  research 
has  caused  a  thorough  revision  of  the  former  text  and  a  rewriting  of  some  parts,  while 
some  entirely  new  sections  deal  with  and  concern  "The  utilization  of  the  flow  of 
rivers,"  "  Wireless  Telegraphy  on  the  Open  Sea,"  "Mines  and  Tunnels  in  the  Subsoil 
of  the  Sea  Bed,"  "The  Casa  Blanca  incident,"  "The  International  PrizeCourt  and  the 
suggested  International  Court  of  Justice,"  "Tin-  Conventions  of  the  Second  Hague 
Peace  Conference  and  the  Declaration  of  London,"  and  "Pseudo-Guarantees."  The 
chapter  treating  of  Unions  was  entirely  rearranged  and  rewritten  and  a  new  chapter 
on  Commercial  Treaties  inserted. 

The  clear,  concise,  and  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  more  difficult  problems 
confronting  students  of  international  law,  the  plain  ami  simple  language,  the  lucid 
explanations,  all  combine  to  make  this  an  excellent  textbook  for  the  young  student, 
while  its  scope  ami  the  treatment  of  the  new  topics  injected  into  this  field  by  recent 
inventions  and  modern  progresa  make  it  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  any  library  on 
this  subject. 
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The  New  International  Year  Book.  A  Compendium  of  the  World's  Progress  for  the 
year  1911.  Editor,  Frank  Moore  Colby,  M.  A.  Associate  editor,  Allen  Leon 
Churchill.    New  York.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    1912.    Price  $5. 

This  excellent  reference  book,  like  its  four  predecessors,  is  practically  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  the  year.  It  comprises  all  classes  of  information  statistical,  historical, 
biographical,  political,  scientific,  etc.  It  covers  discussions  of  great  public  questions, 
such  as  the  tariff,  Canadian  reciprocity,  and  many  other  measures  that  came  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  foreign  politics  the  Moroccan  difficulty,  the  con- 
stitutional struggle  in  (treat  Britain,  the  revolution  in  China,  the  Turco-ltalian  War, 
account  of  W.  Morgan  Shuster's  attempt  to  reorganize  the  finances  of  Persia,  the 
troubles  of  the  year  in  Spain,  the  new  republican  form  of  government  in  Portugal,  are 
just  a  few  of  the  features  dealt  with.  Important  developments  during  the  year  caused 
especially  full  treatment  of  the  following  subjects:  Aeronautics.  Aqueducts,  Dams, 
Railways,  Fire  Protection,  Internal-Combustion  Engines,  Irrigation,  Iron  ami  Steel, 
Military  Progress,  Naval  Progress,  Municipal  Government,  Education,  Universities 
and  Colleges,  Agriculture,  Drainage,  Anthropology,  Archieoli >gy,  Electoral  Reform, 
Exploration,  Polar  Research,  etc.  The  book  is  royal  Svo,  has  SUS  paires,  and  is  well 
illustrated. 

The  Mining  Laws  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  Translated,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Phanor  (J.  Eder.  of  the  New  York  Par.  Press  of  Byron  S.  Adams, 
Washington,  D.  C.  For  sale  bv  The  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Price  92. 

The  recent  exploitation  of  the  vast  mineral  wealth  of  Colombia  and  the  constantly 
growing  investments  of  American  and  English  capitalists  in  the  mining  industries  of 
the  country  have  made  a  work  of  this  kind  almost  a  necessity.  No  English  version  of 
the  Mining  Code  of  Colombia  has  been  published  for  20  years.  In  fact,  the  present 
work  by  Mr.  Eder  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  adequate  and  satisfactory  translation 
published.  In  his  introduction  the  author  gives  a  brief  review  of  the  Cole  as  a  whole 
Which  aids  the  reader  materially  in  arriving  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the  text  of  the 
translation. 

The  Discovery  oí  Pre-Historic  Human  Remains  near  Cuzco,  Peru.    By  Hiram 

Bimrham,  Director  of  the  Yale  Peruvian  Expedition. 
The  Geologic  Relations  of  the  Cuzco  Remains.    By  Isaiah  Bowman. 
Report  on  the  Remains  of  Han  and  of  Lower  Animals  from  the  Vicinity  of  Cuzco, 

Peru.    Bv  George  F.  Eaton.    (From  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  Vol. 

XXXIII,"  April,  1912.) 

The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  is  indebted  to  the  Yale  Peruvian  Expedition  for 
the  pamphlet  containing  these  very  interesting  papers  dealing  with  the  recent  dis- 
covery by  Prof.  Bingham  of  human  remains  in  a  gulch  called  ayattuuyeco  quebraría, 
immediately  west  oí  Cuzco,  Peru.  These  human  bones  were  found  in  a  bed  of  com- 
pact «nivel  over  75  feet  below  the  surface,  where  the  stratification  had  not  been 
disturbed,  and  must  have  been  buried  many  centuries  ago.  Several  photographs  of 
the  location  of  the  bones  durintr  and  after  the  excavation  were  taken,  showing  the 
stratification  of  the  gravel,  the  face  of  the  bluff,  the  position  of  the  bones,  etc. 

Prof.  Bowman  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  chief  features  of  the  discovery: 

The  bones  found  near  Cuíco  were  contemporaneous  with  the  compact  (travels  in  which  they  were  em- 
bedded. They  were  disposed  in  the  form  of  u  letise  about  10  feet  long  and  (>  inches  thick.  From  (  1 1  their 
disposition  with  res|*H  t  to  each  other,  *  their  relation  with  the  lidding  planes,  and  i  ;t  i  their  worn  condi- 
tion, it  is  concluded  that  they  were  Interstratifted  with  lhe  «nivel  beds.  The  age  of  the  beds  thus  becomes 
the  critical  factor  in  the  Interprétation.  From  n  detailed  study  of  the  geology  ol  the  upper  t  uzeo  Basin 
with  special  reference  to  glacial  forms,  it  is  concluded  (1 1  that  the  beds  Mong  to  a  glacial  series,  (2)  that 
the  Ikuics  were.  de|K>siied  during  a  period  of  pronounced  alluviution,  and  t3;  that  since  the  deposition  of 
the  Umes  from  75  to  150  feet  of  gravel  "ere  deposited  over  them  and  later  partly  eroded.  The  age  of  the 
vertebrate  remains  may  lie  provisionally  estimated  at  tt/MO  to  to.iiOo  years. 
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Should  further  exploration  hear  out  the  conclusions  arrived  at  hy  Prof.  Bowman, 
the  significance  of  the  discovery  will  rest  not  so  much  upon  the  antiquity  of  these, 
human  remains,  since  in  comparison  with  the  Pithecanthropus,  discovered  in  Java  in 
1891,  whose  ape  dates  hack  to  the  beginning  of  the  Pleistocene,  or  even  when  com- 
pared with  the  Heidelberg  or  Neanderthal  man,  these  are  of  a  comparatively  recent 
era,  but  the  chief  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  authentic  physical  record 
of  man's  existence  in  the  prehistoric  western  world. 

Glacial  Man.  A  Paper  by  Richard  Swann  Lull,  Professor  of  Vertebrate  Paleon- 
tology at  Yale  University.    (Prom  the  Yale  Review  for  April,  PJ12.) 

In  this  paj>er  Prof.  Lull  gives  most  interesting  descriptions  of  some  of  the  ancient 
relics  he  saw  during  a  brief  visit  to  some  of  the  archaeological  museums  of  Europe. 
He  tells  of  viewing  the  actual  mortal  remains  of  the  following  great  specimens  of 
archaeological  treasures:  The  Heidelberg  man,  the  Neandertal  man,  the  Galley  Hall 
skull  of  the  Thames  Valley  in  England,  and  finally  the  venerable  man  of  Cro-Magnon, 
a  representative  of  the  highest  of  European  prehistoric  races. 

Prof.  Lull  discusses  the  characteristics,  probable  ages,  etc.,  not  only  of  these  but  of 
several  other  well-known  discoveries  of  prehistoric  human  remains,  including  those 
recently  unearthed  by  the  Yale  Peruvian  Expedition.  To  those  interested  in 
archaeology  this  latest  word  from  such  an  accepted  authority  will  prove  of  great 
interest  and  value. 

Wheat-Growing  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  the  Argentine.  Including  Com- 
parisons with  Other  Areas.  By  \V.  P.  Rutter  (M.  Com.  Manchester  University). 
Containing  1">  diagrammatic  maps  and  S.S  charts  in  the  text.  London,  Adam  and 
Charles  Black.  1911.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  titi  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Price, 
SI. 90  net. 

This  work  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Rutter  in  July,  1910,  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Commerce  of  the  Manchester  University  and  recommended  by  the  examiners  for 
publication.  Its  scope  is  very  comprehensive  and  covers  the  wheat  industry  in  all 
its  phases  in  practically  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere.  A  recital  of  the  titles  of  the 
chapters  will  give  some  idea  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  interesting  subject  is 
dealt  with.  Beginning  with  "Geographical  Distribution  of  Wheat  in  America"  for 
the  first  chapter,  the  author  then  discusses  '•  Influence  of  Soil  and  Climate  on  the 
Yield  and  Quality  of  Wheat;'*  "Other  Factors  Affecting  tho  Yield  and  Quality  of 
Wheat;"  "Classification  of  American  Wheats,  etc.,  on  a  Climatic  and  Soil  Basis," 
"Cultivation  and  Harvesting  of  Wheat;"  "Yield  and  Cost  of  Pn.Hluct.ion;"  "Trans- 
portation of  Wheat  ;"  "Storage  of  Wheat  ;"  "Marketing  of  Wheat;"  "Price  of  Wheat;" 
"Acreage,  Production,  and  Exportation;"  and  "Possibilities  and  Probabilities  of 
Wheal  in  America." 

As  an  instance  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  several  topics  are  treated  may 
be  mentioned  the  analytical  discussion  of  the  effect  of  "drain  Simulation"  on  the 
industry  in  the  chapter  on  "Marketing  of  Wheat."  The  seo]*  of  the  work  is  much 
more  comprehensive  than  might  be  inferred  from  its  title,  and  the  book  will  be  of 
great  value  to  those  intended  in  the  greatest  of  the  earth's  agricultural  staples. 

An  Aztec  "Calendar  Stone"  in  Yale  University  Museum.  By  George  Grant  Mac- 
Curdv.  Reprinted  from  the  American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  Nil,  No.  4,  October- 
December,  1910. 

This  pamphlet  of  15  pages  with  its  numerous  plates  and  drawings  of  calendar  and 
sacrificial  Mones,  etc.,  contains  an  interesting  description  of  the  valuable  stone  which 
was  given  the  museum  by  Pn>f.  O.  C.  Marsh  in  lS'.ts.  The  orientation  of  the  stone  by 
Prof.  M  act  urdy  and  careful  comparison  with  the  great  Aztec  calendar  stone  of  the  Mexi- 
can National  Museum  and  the  sacrificial  stone  of  Tizoe,  also  in  the  Mexican  museum, 
and  with  a  large  and  very  perfect  sacrificial  bowl  in  the  same  institution,  resulted  in 
the  conclusion  by  this  eminent  anthropologist  that  the  Yale  stone  is,  morphologically, 
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a  link  between  the  calendar  stone  on  the  one  hand  and  the  quauhxicalli  (sacrificial 
stone)  on  the  other,  and  may  have  heen  associated  with  human  sacrifices  to  the  sun. 

Discoveries  in  South  America  and  West  Indies.  Bv  W.  \V.  Wheeler,  author  of 
"Three  Months  in  Foreign  Lands,"  "A  Glimpse  of  the  Pacific  Isles,"  etc.  Copy 
righted  by  MM.  Wheeler. 

This  nicely  hound  little  volume  of  199  pages  is  profusely  illustrated  with  112  half- 
tone cuts  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  views  of  Latín  America.  It  is  a  narrative 
descriptive  of  the  countries  and  cities  visited  by  the  author  in  an  extensive  cruise  of 
SO  days  around  South  America  and  another  of  one  month  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
full  of  valuable  information,  showing  that  the  author  was  a  close  observer,  and  is  a 
faithful  portrayal  of  the  many  interesting  things  that  can  be  seen  on  such  a  journey. 

The  following  unique  explanation  of  the  title  is  found  in  the  "explanatory" 
preface: 

As  to  the  name  of  this  little  liook.  we  <lo  not  rluim  to  lie  the  >ïr.<t  discoverers  of  this  part  of  the  world. 
Columbus  ami  other  early  navigators  did  that  400  years  apo.  and  they  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
mankind  for  their  eltorts.  but  we  discovered  many  thine*  which  the  early  navigators  did  not  see.  They 
never  discovered  the  "Panama  Canal."  or  the  createst  cities  of  the  southern  half  of  the  world,  or  the  first 
jrrwit  railway  across  the  Andes,  and  many  other  things  which  the  lapse  of  time  has  brought  into  view. 
Therefore  we  think  we  have  the  l>est  of  them  in  the  discoveries. 

The  American  Fertilizer  Hand  Book.  1912.  A  Standard  Directory  of  the  Commercial 
Fertilizer  Industrv  and  Allied  Trades.  Price  $1.50.  prepaid.  Published  by 
Ware  Bros.  Co.,  1010  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  V.  S.  A. 

This  volume  of  30S  pages  contains,  among  other  valuable  features,  a  directory  of 
the  fertilizer  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  keyed  to  indicate  the  exact  nature 
of  their  business  and  arranged  by  States;  a  classified  directory  of  the  allied  fertilizer 
trades,  which  includes  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  fertilizer  materials  and  supplies  ; 
manufacturers  of  fertilizer  machinery  and  factory  equipment;  phosphate  miners; 
sulphuric  acid  plants;  brokers,  importers  and  exporters,  chemists  and  lead  burners. 
In  addition  to  the  directory  features  the  book  contains  a  section  devoted  to  special 
articles  and  statistics  of  particular  interest  and  value  to  those  identified  with  the 
fertilizer  industry. 

Iron  and  Steel.  Their  Production  and  Manufacture.  By  Christopher  Hood.  (Of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Bell  Bn»s.  i  Ltd.  i.)  London.  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  (Ltd.), 
1  Amen  Corner.  K.  C.    Bath  and  .New  York.    Price,  75  cents. 

This  little  volume  of  1 50  pages  and  2õ  illustrations  is  a  striking  instance  of  concen- 
trating a  great  deal  of  information  into  very  small  space  without  sacrificing  the  enter- 
taining feature  of  the  narrative.  It  is  the  story  of  iron  succinctly,  entertainingly, 
and  instructively  told  and  brought  down  to  date.  The  scoj>e  of  the  work  is  necessa- 
rily limited  to  a  general  treatment  of  the  subject  and  technical  details  are  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  The  importance  of  the  industry  is  pithily  summed  up  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  author  s  introduction: 

Of  all  the  commodities  of  commerce  iron  is  by  far  the  most  im|*ortant .  In  this  country  it  forms  the 
basis  of  an  industry  which  ranks  second  only  to  that  of  agriculture,  it  enters  essentially  into  every  other 
manufacture,  it  is  the  muid-of-all-work  of  science,  the  servant  of  the  arts.  The  civilixatkm  of  nations 
is  measured  by  it,  wealth  results  from  its  possession,  and  proprcss  accompanies  its  use. 

The  little  volume  is  well  worth  the  price  to  anyone  desiring  general  information 
relative  to  the  production  of  this  great  commodity. 

Rubber.  Production  and  Utilization  of  the  Raw  Product.  Bv  II.  P.  Stevens,  M.  A., 
Ph.  D.,  F.  I.  C,  and  Clayton  Beadle.  London.  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  <k  Suns  i  Ltd.  j. 
1  Amen  Corner.  E.  C.    Bath  and  New  York.    Price,  75  cents. 

This  is  another  of  Pitman's  Common  Commodities  of  Commerce  series.  The  mani- 
fold uses  of  this  modern  commodity  and  its  importance  to  our  civilization  is  only 
appreciated  when  one  sets  out  to  learn  something  of  it  and  its  history.    This  infor- 
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mation  is  conveyed  in  what  might  be  termed  " tabloid''  term  in  this  valuable  little 
volume  of  128  pages.  The  first  three  chapters  deal  with  tlie  raw  material  and  the 
remaining  12  with  manufacturing  processes  of  the  many  articles  in  constant  use. 
For  the  general  reader  who  wishes  t..  know  something  of  india  ruhher,  the  trees  from 
which  the  latex  is  gathered,  methods  of  cultivation  of  the  trees  on  ruhher  planta- 
tions, the  manner  in  which  many  of  the  products  of  daily  use  are  manufactured, 
etc.,  this  little  IwNtk  will  prove  invaluable. 

Christopher  Columbus  and  the  New  World  of  His  Discovery.  A  Narrative  by  Filson 
Young.  With  a  Note  on  the  Navigation  of  Columbus's  First  Vovage,  by  the 
Farl  of  Dunraven.  K.  P.  Third  edition.  New  York.  Henrv  Holt '&  Co.  1912. 
Price,  $2.50. 

This  is  a  revised  and  partially  rewritten  version  of  the  lîKMî  edition  of  this  splendid 
work,  the  first  part,  which  was  more  or  less  speculative  in  character,  having  been 
condensed  and  abbreviated  so  that  it  now  appears  in  one  volume. 

The  author's  delineation  of  the  character  of  Columbus  and  the  skill  with  which 
he  places  before  the  reader  the  natural,  human,  living  figure  of  the  man  gives  (me 
the  feeling  of  having  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  great  discoverer.  We 
know  of  no  better  commentary  on  the  work  than  a  paragraph  from  the  letter  written 
to  the  author  by  Henry  Vignaud,  himself  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the  life 
and  work  of  Columbus,  which  is  used  as  an  introduction  to  the  work: 

This  tiook  marks  an  epoch  in  Columbian  literature;  for  in  it  tin'  hero  who  discovered  the  New  World 
Is  shown  for  the  first  time  as  a  living  man.  You  have  raise«l  him  from  the  dust  of  documents  ami  shown 
him  as  a  hitman  l<eing.  a  creature  of  llesh  Mid  blood  who  acts,  ihmks.  loves,  ami  unlit"  like  ourselves,  ami 
who  is  subject,  as  all  real  men  must  lie,  to  passions,  mistakes,  ami  illusions.  Yuu  have  had  the  courage 
to  cut  loo-e  from  the  traditional  line  followed  by  all  the  modern  bioerajihers  of  Columbus;  and  although 
I  dilTcr  from  you  In  certain  details.  I  look  upon  your  book  as  pivinc  a  more  true  and  lively  picture  of  the 
great  discoverer  than  is  contained  in  any  other  work  written  on  the  subject. 

Among  recent  accessions  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  are  the  two  following: 
Rubber     By  Philip  Schidrowitz,  Ph.  !>.,  F.  C.  S.    Methuen  A  Co.  (Ltd.).  London. 
Ponce  De  Leon.    The  Else  of  the  Argentine  Republic.    By  An  Estanciero.  Lon- 
don.   T.  Werner  Laurie,  Clifford's  Inn. 

Educación.  Por  José  A.  Alfonso.  Consegero  de  Instrucción  Pública,  Santiago  de 
Chile.  1912.' 

This  volume  of  essays  and  addn  sses  on  educational  subjects  is  full  of  interest.  It  is 
not  a  book  made  to  order  or  the  development  of  a  s<  t  theme.  Although  now  collected 
in  book  form  for  the  first  time,  the  chapters  represent  the  unfolding  thoughts  of  a  candid 
thinker  on  the  many  comph  x  problems  of  the  gr<  at<  st  qu<  stion  of  the  age.  education. 
Each  chapter  hi  ars  a  difh  r»  nt  date,  the  «arlbst  11MHÍ,  the  lati  st  1910.  Some  were 
composed  in  the  quit  t  of  the  study  for  perusal  in  other  studies;  others  were  written  in 
the  heat  of  popular  debate,  and  others  were  prepan  d  and  read  at  educational  confer- 
ence^. Each  has  its  own  flavor  and  its  peculiar  intenst,  but  all  are  marked  by  the 
same  sane  sober  judgment  of  a  man  who  has  thought  deeply  and  dan  s  express  his 
conclusions  fearlessly. 

One  sentiment  runs  through  the  whole  series  of  articles.  Whether  writing  for 
parents,  arguing  before  teachers,  or  speaking  to  students.  Sr.  Alfonso  reverts  steadily 
to  the  threefold  character  of  education,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  and  the 
basic  value  of  the  three  phasi  s  is  always  in  the  order  named.  The  essays  were  written 
to  be  read  primarily  by  Chileans;  the  addresses  wen-  delivered  before  Chilean  audi- 
ences. Very  naturally  they  are  more  critical  and  suggestive  than  laudatory.  Sr. 
Alfonso  could  have  found  much  to  praise  in  the  system  of  education  of  his  native 
country,  but  true  patriot  that  he  is.  he  finds  greater  prolit  in  indicating  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen  wherein  the  system  is  at  fault  and  what  reforms  are  the  most  urgent. 

'  Kevlewed  by  Pr.  Bdglf  Swing  Ilramlon. 
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Honro,  his  earnest  apostleship  of  physical  and  moral  education.  Thanks  to  his  effort* 
and  those  of  many  other  Chilean  educators,  much  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
respect  since  the  first  of  the  essays  in  Educación  was  written.  Physical  training  now 
has  un  honorable  place  in  the  sehools.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  Chile  hut  also  of  other 
Latin- American  countries,  although  not  to  a  uniform  degree,  lis  value  is  recognized 
everywhere,  and  it  forms  a  part  of  the  curriculum,  but  not  all  schools,  or  all  grades  of 
schools,  have  learned  how  to  make  the  work  the  most  effective.  Usually  it  is  too 
methodical,  too  academic,  so  to  speak.  Then1  is  formal  physical  culture,  but  not 
enough  is  made  of  real  play.  The  English  sports  are  thoroughly  acclimated  in  most 
countries  of  South  America.  Football  and  tennis  are  cultivated.  Cricket  is  much 
less  common.  Hut  in  the  schools  calisthenic  exercises  and  military  drills  are  almost 
the  only  forms  of  bodily  exercises.  (James  are  not  nearly  so  common  as  in  the 
United  States.  The  children  lack  spontaneity  and  initiative.  They  accept  the  class 
exercises  in  physical  training  cheerfully,  even  enthusiastically,  but  in  much  the 
same  spirit  as  they  would  receive  a  class  in  arithmetic  or  history.  They  expect  to  be 
taught.  The  writer  of  this  review  was  a  chance  witness  of  a  game  of  prisoner's  base 
played  by  a  squad  of  boy  scouts  in  Chile.  The  boys  were  all  glad  to  play,  but  the 
director  of  the  squad  not  only  had  to  organize  the  game  but  also  to  direct  the  plays 
and  even  urge  the  boys  into  active  participation.  Sr.  Alfonso  pleads  for  the  fostering 
of  the  play  spirit  in  children  and  young  people  and  recognized  that  games  do  more 
than  promote  mere  physical  education;  that  they  constitute  a  valuable  means  for  the 
promotion  of  moral  education  as  well.  He  decries  the  increasing  struggle  to  improve 
the  intellectual  phase  of  high-school  education  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  the 
physical  and  moral  phases.  He  has  analyzed  accurately  not  only  Chilean  but  all 
Latin-American  school  methods  when  he  says  they  lay  too  much  weight  on  mere 
instruction  and  fail  to  recognise  that  instruction  is  not  necessarily  education. 

One  can  not  read  such  a  volume  as  Educación  without  feeling  anew  how  similar  are 
the  problems  of  education  in  all  countries  and  climes.  Despite  differences  of  race 
and  local  condition,  the  same  subjects  recur  in  this  volume  that  perennially  engage  the 
voice  and  pen  of  the  North  American  educator:  How  to  keep  politics  out  of  the  school; 
what  is  the  best  schooling  for  girls;  vocational  training;  elective  courses;  preparation 
of  teachers;  training  for  honest  citizenship;  private  initiative  in  education,  etc. 

Sr.  Alfonso  is  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  wealth  of  a  people  can  be  measured 
better  by  the  intelligence  of  its  citizens  than  by  marks  of  material  prosperity.  He  is 
critical  but  optimistic  withal.  He  inveighs  against  unfortunate  t  radit  ions  that  hamper 
education  in  Chile  by  confining  it  too  closely  to  mere  academic  knowledge,  but  he  is 
not  unmindful  that  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances  much  progress  has  already  been 
made.  If  he  had  been  writing  for  a  foreign  public,  he  would  doubtless  have  laid  more 
emphasis  on  this  side  of  the  question,  and  with  justice,  for  Chile  has  much  to  be  proud 
of  in  her  schools,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  No  more  encouraging  sign 
oí  continued  progress  could  be  desired  than  a  book  like  Educación  that  analyzes  the 
educational  situation  clearly,  indicates  the  weaknesses,  proposes  proven  remedies, 
and  calls  the  nation  anew  to  the  patriotic  duty  of  providing  ample  means  of  education 
for  all  its  future  citizenship. 

A  Woman's  Winter  In  South  America.    By  Charlotte  Cameron.    London,  Stanley 
Paul  &  Co.    illustrated.    292  pages.    Price,  t¡  shillings. 

This  is  a  plain,  unvarnished  narrative  of  an  English  woman's  tour  around  the 
entire  continent  of  South  America,  excepting  that  portion  of  Argentina  lying  south 
of  Huenos  Aires  and  Chile  south  of  Valparaiso,  the  author  having  taken  the  trans- 
Andean  trip  by  rail  between  these  two  ports.  The  only  inland  cities  visited  appear 
to  have  been  Lima  and  Bogota,  while  field  glasses  used  from  the  ships  seem  to  have 
been  the  means  of  investigation  used  relative  to  quite  a  number  of  the  jw>rt«  touched 
at.    To  one  who  has  just  returned  from  a  tour  which  included  most  of  the  places 
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visited  by  this  fair  authoress,  thé  hook  is  distinctly  disappointing,  and  in  several 
instances  very  unjust  in  its  caustic  criticism  of  cities  she  had  but  very  slight,  if  any. 
opportunities  to  even  glanre  at.  As  an  instance,  the  chapter  entitled  ••Pernambuco" 
is  a  page  of  description  of  the  catching  of  a  shark  in  the  harbor,  a  paragraph  dealing 
with  the  manner  of  embarking  passenpers,  another  desc  ribing  the  moon  and  stars  and 
the  Southern  t'ross — which  to  her  seems  "very  much  overrated" — while  the  city 
itself,  which  she  did  not  leave  the  ship  to  visit,  is  dismissed  with  the  one  line:  "The 
town  of  Pernambuco  lies  low,  and  is  not  particularly  interesting."  Again,  the 
important  city  of  Bahia,  with  a  population  of  not  leas  than  285, (XX),  the  greatest  cacao 
market  in  the  world,  with  its  beautiful  old  cathedral  and  monastery,  its  200  churches, 
beautiful  villas  set  in  the  midst  of  splendid  gardens  of  tropical  fruits,  and  its  interesting 
people,  is  given  about  a  page  and  a  half,  the  fair  writer  admitting  that  she  saw  only 
the  lower  portion  of  the  town  (which  contains  only  warehouses  and  shops),  and  yet, 
from  this  hasty  glimpse  and  a  stay  of  a  little  over  an  hour,  the  city  is  unfavorably 
criticized,  and  "Altogether,  I  should  not  advise  a  second  visit  to  Bahia,"  is  her  con- 
clusion. Rio  de  Janeiro  was  "done  "  in  one  motor  ride,  but  its  beauties  are  such  that, 
even  this  brief  glance  wrung  from  her  a  few  words  of  praise  for  the  Avenidas  Central, 
Alvear  and  Beira  Mar,  the  Botanical  Garden,  with  its  royal  palms,  and  the  confession: 
"I  was  well  pleased  that  I  had  ventured  ashore  and  was  delighted  with  what  I  saw 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro."  The  chapter  on  Santos  is  practically  a  pœan  of  praise  for  the 
Sao  Paulo  Railway,  which  is  an  English  institution,  built,  owned,  and  operated  by 
her  countrymen,  and  while  the  lady's  fulsome  praise  is  doubtless  deserved,  why 
entitle  the  chapter  "Santos"  when  that  unfortunate  city  is  given  but  two  sentence* 
of  unfavorable  description  and  the  statement:  "As  there  was  nothing  to  see  in  the 
town  except  the  eternal  Plaza,  we  took  a  trip  up  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway."  However, 
Montevideo,  where  she  tarried  long  enough  to  go  to  a  good  hotel,  seems  to  have  pleased 
her,  and  a  few  things  in  Buenos  Aires  also  met  with  her  approval.  The  description  of 
the  trip  across  the  Andes  is  remarkably  mild  and  warranted  not  to  arouse  any  harmful 
enthusiasm,  while  all  the  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  suffer  caustic  criticism.  Strange 
to  say,  the  work  on  the  Panama  I  anal  seems  to  have  appealed  to  her,  and  the  best 
descriptive  matter  in  the  volume  is  contained  in  the  chapters  entitled  "The  Canal" 
and  "Gatun  Dam."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  fair  writer,  whose  literary  talents 
are  doubtless  of  a  high  order,  should  have  written  on  such  a  large  theme  with  so  little 
personal  investigation  and  such  superficial  knowledge  of  the  interesting  countries  and 
peoples  she  paid  such  very  fleeting  visits. 

A  Bishop  Amongst  Bananas.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Herbert  Bury,  D.  D.,  lately 
bishop  of  British  Honduras  and  Central  America.  London,  Wells  Gardner, 
Darton  &  Co.  (Ltd.  ),  3  and  4  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.  C.    Price,  6  shillings. 

This  octavo  volume  of  236  pages,  with  30  illustrations,  is  a  most  interesting  narrative 
of  the  experiences  of  an  eminent  English  divine  whose  diocese,  to  use  his  own  phrase- 
ology was  "unique."  to  say  the  least.  His  jurisdiction  extended  from  the  southern 
boundaries  of  Mexico  down  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or,  to  be  a  little  more  exact, 
to  the  Canal  Zone.  The  countries  embraced  in  this  area  consist  of  British  Honduras 
and  the  Latin-American  Republics  of  Guatemala,  Honduras.  Salvador,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Panama. 

In  speaking  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the  country  over  which  his  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  extended,  the  bishop  gives  the  following  appreciative  description: 

The  country  I  have  now  described  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  is  one  of  the  most  Interesting,  romantic, 
ad  venturous,  and  beauilfut  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  the  country  to  which  we  were  always  taken  in  thrill- 
ing stories  of  the  Spanish  Main,  In  the  anient  days  of  Itoyhood,  the  land  which  we  associate  with  the  names 
of  OolumtoM.  Cortes,  Pitarro.  Alvaredo,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  other  British  heroes.  It  was  the  scene 
of  the  noble  efforts  and  self-denying  latwrs  and  really  great  achievements  of  Las  Casas,  the  great  apostlo 
of  the  Indies. 

There  is  no  more  U>autiful  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  its  tropical  forests  and  rivers,  such  as 
Kingsley  describes  in  his  chapter.  The  Rank<  of  the  Mela,  in  "Westward  llol '*  with  magnificent  flow.-rs. 
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fruits,  butterflies  ami  birds,  its  fearsome-looking  volcanic  peaks  tottering  up  to  the  height  of  13.000  ttri, 
and  L' r 1  i 1  lakes  and  wide  lagoons.  There  are  still  most  interesting  survivals  of  the  old  run-.,  as  in  (ho 
Indians  of  (iuntcmala.  their  pottery,  fold  and  silver  ornaments,  their  idol*  and  ruined  temples. 

No  more  magnificent  churehes  have  ever  been  built  than  those  placed  here  by  the  early  Jesuits  and 
other  orders,  and  their  ecclesiastical  treasures  in  the  shape  of  sucre»!  Vessph  and  vestments,  missals  and 
carvings  of  the  choicest  wood  and  stone,  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  many  more,  no  doubt,  are  wailing  to  be 
discovered. 

Again,  in  referring  to  his  opi*ortunities  for  seeing  the  country,  he  says: 

I  have  traveled  over  the  country  I  have  des<Til>ed  in  almost  every  kind  of  way  in  which  one  can  travel- 
in  big  liners  and  small  steamships,  as  many  of  the  stations  are  on  the  coa*!:  in  schooners,  sloops,  gasoline 
launches,  and  river  steamers;  in  large  and  small  cunóos;  in  every  kind  of  ship.  I  often  say,  except  on 
airship;  on  railway  trains  and  trolleys  and  carriages:  u|»on  horseback  and  mulebaek.  and,  though  not 
often,  on  foot— and  as  I  think  of  it  all  1  tan  only  say  again  that  I  fi-el  sure  ihcre  is  no  more  attractively 
b?autiful  or  excitingly  adventurous  country  in  the  whole  world. 

The  reason  for  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  British  Honduras 
over  the  neighboring  Central  American  countries  is  found  in  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  the  negroes  who  lalxir  on  the  great  banana  plantations  are  from  the  British  island  of 
Jamaica,  and  many  among  them  are  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  order 
to  provide  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  these  laljorers,  English  clenrymen  arc  stationed 
in  many  of  the  smaller  towns,  and  the  bishop  makes  his  rounds  of  visitation  "without 
interfering  with  the  people  of  the  country  or  their  clergy,  for  they  are  all  Roman 
Catholics.''  The  story  of  his  experiences  is  told  in  a  modest,  simple,  unassuming 
way,  and  the  reader  can  not  help  being  impressed  with  the  kindly,  human,  sym- 
pathetic and  noble  character  of  the  man  who  cheerfully  met  the  hardships  and  dangers 
incident  to  such  an  episcopal  mission.  His  portrayal  of  the  character  of  the  Jamaican 
negro  and  his  earnest  appeal  in  his  behalf  evince  the  broad,  loving  charity  of  the 
true  Christian  shepherd,  and  we  must  honor,  resprvt,  and  even  love  the  man  who 
writes  thus,  however  much  we  may  disagree  with  him  in  his  apparent  views  relative 
to  the  recognition  of  an  equality  along  social  lines  which,  in  the  honest  opinion  of 
most  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  would  eventually  lead  to  social  and  racial 
degradation.  The  volume  is  of  absorbing  interest,  and  will  doubtless  accomplish 
much  in  awakening  an  interest  in  this  section  of  the  world. 


COMMERCE  OF  COSTA 
RICA  FOR  1911     .*.  V 


rE  foreign  commerce  of  Costa  Rica  for  the  year  1911,  compiled  from  the  rejxirt 
of  Señor  Don  Manuel  Aragón,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Commercial  Statistics 
attached  to  the  report  of  Señor  Don  Felipe  J.  Alvarado.  Secretary  of  State  for 
Treasury  and  Commerce,  and  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  May  2,  191'J, 
amounted  to  38,271,724.57  colones  gold,  of  which  19.079,916.07  colones  were  imports 
and  19.191,808  colones  were  exports.  The  figures  for  the  year  1910  were:  Importe, 
16,984,377.91  colones;  exports,  18,009,385  colones;  total,  34,903,762.91  colones.  There 
was,  therefore,  an  increase  for  the  year  1911  as  compared  with  1910  of  2,095,538.60 
colones,  importe,  and  1,182,423  colones,  exporte,  or  a  total  increase  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  1911  of  3,277,961.66  colones.  The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Republic  was 
111.891.43  colones. 

Expressed  in  terms  of  United  States  currency  (valuing  the  colon,  gold,  at  47  centa), 
the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Costa  Rica  for  the  year  1911  w  as  $17.987.710.55,  of  which 
$8.967.560.79  was  importe  and  $9,020.149.76  exporte.  The  gain  for  the  year  in  im- 
ports was  $984,903.17,  and  in  exporte  $555,738.81,  or  a  total  gain  of  $1  ,.540,641 .98. 

IMPORTS. 


The  imports  by  countries  for  the  last  three  years  were  as  follows: 


1909 

1910 

1911 

93, 175,202. 87 

13,094,391.00 

$4,153,152.98 

82/,.  129.  54 

954,072.03 

1,704,745.85 

1,05»,  762.71 

1.291,005.62 

1,553.118.67 

363,0*2. 41 

314,416.37 

443,993.74 

Centra]  America  

264,169.91 

569,120.67 

373,943. 70 

lflO.3M.32 

158,792.83 

247, 935.  86 

H7.3M.sk 

181,925.78 

194,477.27 

90,963.36 

348.827.77 

6...  448. 31 

89,590.01 

70. 105. 56 

230,744  41 

6,175,637.01 

7,982,657.62 

8.967,560.79 

Of  the  countries  included  in  "other  countries"  in  1911  the  principal  were:  China, 
$103.056.85;  Panama  (not  included  in  Central  America),  $40,393.73;  Cuba,  $29,795.60; 
and  Ecuador,  $17,830.27. 

Of  the  countries  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  there  were  increases  in  the  importe 
from  all  except  Central  America  and  Belgium.  The  increase  from  the  United  States 
was  $1.058,762,  or  34.2  per  cent;  from  Germany,  $750,674,  or  78.7  per  cent;  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  $262,113,  or  20.3  per  cent;  frotn  France,  $129,578,  or  41.2  per  cent; 
from  Italy,  $89.143,  or  56.1  per  cent;  from  Spain,  $12,551,  or  6.8  per  cent.  The  loss 
in  imports  from  Belgium  was  $283,380,  or  81.2  per  cent,  and  from  Central  America, 
$195, 177.  or  34  3  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  whole  trade  was  12.3  per 
cent. 
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The  import  by  article*  for  the  last  three  years  were  a*  follow:-: 


Rice  

Coal  

Bear  

Leather  ami  manufacturou. . . 
Canned  and  preserved  fooils. 

Structural  iron  and  steel  

Iron  In  tubes  

Flour  

Lumber  

Lard  

Furniture  

Material: 

Building  

Kleetncal  

Railway  

Tramway  

Sewerage  

Other  industries  

Machinery: 

Cofloe  

Othor  industries  

Pharmaceutical  products  

Tobacco  

Cotton  fabrics  

Woolen  fabric. 

Silk  fabrics  


1  I,  M 


Colontt. 
.105, 721 
32*. 641 
142,003 
184,216 
99,  210 
499,839 


1  »10 


279,442 
;il\42» 
138,935 
1*5, 558 
150,912 
>.-'».. -¿u 


t»»i,  wn 

253.821 
338.156 
70,607 

26,953 
225,344 
2.V.,  227 

31,806 


'I 


55,974 

35,274 
107,088 
2.-itt..r)7.t 
27f>,  089 
1.491,444 
192,237 

71,021 


7;»>.src» 

329.146 
467.674 

105,636 

147,834 
233.758 
529.780 
172.646 


73.554 

48,256 
76.738 
274. 445 
297.921 
1,770.716 
166,457 
125,410 


1911 


Coiotu*. 
336, 496 
419,288 
127,411 
211,327 
164. 025 
549. 937 
242,079 
840.  3«> 
H17,30il 
428,141 
130,843 

W.  46H 
196,731 
560, 72.1 
Hi).  357 
2*.  154 
212.702 


540,876 
3H3..Í09 
330, 744 
2.630,653 
201.065 
320.458 




In  1910  there  were  imported  53,627  tons  of  coal;  in  1911  the  import*  were  47,313 
tons." 

In  1911  the  imports  were  as  follow*: 

Through  customhouse  of  Limon   14, 597,  971.  61 

Through  customhouse  of  Pun t a  Arenas   2, 557,  630.  37 

Postal  packages   1, 337, 986.  59 

Live  animals  on  foot  from  Nicaragua   581, 844.  00 

Other  imports  by  the  frontiers   2, 266. 00 

Personal  baggage  by  Punta  Arenas.   2, 218. 00 


Total   19,079,916.57 

The  postal  package  importo  were  *a  follows: 

Colones. 

Germany   462,010.90 

France   322,554.02 

United  States   292, 075.  35 

United  Kingdom   138, 416.  44 

Italy   98,258.71 

Belgium   19,930.32 

Salvador   3, 555.  90 

Mexico   1.184.95 

Total   1,337,986.59 

The  imports  of  live  animals  on  foot  from  Nicaragua  represented  14.255  head.  For 
the  two  preceding  years  the  importa  of  live  animals  from  this  source  were;  1909, 13,484 
head,  worth  801,628  colones;  1910,  23,015  head,  worth  927,288  colones. 
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The  export*  for  the  but  three  years  by  principal  countries  were: 


19» 

1910 

1911 

^ jiíviiisíi  .Vtiierloa ..........................a............ 

$4,  853,  891. 16 
2,  976, 906.  OS 
168,  4*8-55 
ll\55s.91 
129.380. 66 
17.267.33 

$5,  097,  348. 34 
2,9-89,463.67 
277,841.91 
38,367.51 
38, 029. 58 
23,359.94 

$4,973,  47.4.  26 
3,586,938.95 
304.124.31 
61).  906. 14 
39.341.38 
55.565.75 

Total  

8,264,173.56 

8,464.410.95 

9.020. 149. 76 

For  the  year  1911  there  was  an  increase  in  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  of 
1597,475,  or  20  per  cent;  to  Germany  of  126,282,  or  9.4  per  cent;  and  a  decrease  in  the 
exports  to  the  United  States  of  $123,875,  or  2.4  per  cent. 

The  exports  for  1911  can  be  classified  in  five  groups,  as  follows: 

Cotones. 

Bananas   9,309.586 

Coffee   (¡.1011.541' 

Gold  and  silver  in  bars   2,  517. 372 

Woods  v   193,732 

Miscellaneous   1,061,578 

Total   19.191,808 

Bananas. — The  ex|>ort  of  bananas  for  the  two  preceding  years  was:  1909,  9,365,680 
colones;  1910,  9,097,285  colones.  In  1911  the  destination  of  the  bananas  was:  To  the 
the  United  States,  7,217,148  colones;  to  the  United  Kingdom,  2,092,438  colones. 

For  statistical  purposes  the  value  of  the  bananas  is  estimated  at  1  colon  (47  cents  per 
bunch,  so  that  the  figures  given  in  colones  represent  at  the  same  time  the  number  of 
bunches  exported. 

Coffee— The  exports  of  coffee  for  the  last  three  years  were: 


Gross  weight  V 


I  Kilo*. 

1909   12.030.104 

1910   14. 396,92»! 

1911  1  12.641.156 


Coffee  was  exported  to  the  following  countries: 


Colontt.  ■ 
5.677.146 
5.916. IS1 
6.199,542 


O.erruanv. 
l/lliUHl  su 

Franco  

Spanish  America, 
t  nitoil  Kingdom. 
Other  countries.. . 


(loaned. 


Kilo*. 
.117,485 
933,007 
274,197 
5,377 
3.348,648 
12,341 


Total   4.891,055 


In  parch- 
ment. 


Kilo*. 
640.777 

96,273 

r, 013, 051 


1  utul. 


Kiln. 

958.  262 
1. 029.280 
274,197 
5.377 
10.  .161. 699 
12,341 


.750.101  I    12.641  156 
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Gold  and  filter.— Ihe  exporta  for  the  two  preceding  years  were:  1909:  1,705,048 
colones;  1910,  1,744.487  colones. 

Wood*.— The  exports  for  the  two  preceding  years  were:  1909,  68,509  colones;  1910, 
169,079  colonea. 

The  principal  woods  exported  were:  Cedar,  161,506  colones,  an  increase  of  42,296 
colonea  over  the  preceding  year;  mahogany,  8,426  colones;  cocobolo,  11,200  colonea; 
and  pelo  mora,  2,820  colones. 

Mitcellaneoiu. — The  principal  articles  included  under  this  head,  with  export  values 
for  the  laat  three  year-,  were: 


1900 


Hides  and  skirts. 

Rubber  

Cacao  

Tortoise  shell  

IV-nri  shWI  


Ooionn. 
¿44,  742 
1  iH.  314 
119,936 
2I.3MJ 
34.  45s 


1010 


Colonei. 
MU,  7  li* 
111 'J  W7 

sM  :..>. 
18.812 

41  S7S 


1'Jll 


Coionr*. 
1V..S42 
1M)  7S4 
ltó.*08 
17.344 
17,372 


Of  hides  and  skins  in  1911,  cattle  skins  formed  the  great  bulk,  with  small  amounts 
of  deer  and  alligator  skins. 

The  exports  by  the  |>ort  of  Limon  amounted  to  17,905,935  colones,  and  by  Puntarenas 
1,285,869  colones. 
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THE  total  foreign  trade  of  Guatemala  for  the  year  1911,  according  to  a  special 
report  prepared  for  the  Pan  American  Union  by  the  General  Statistical  Office 
of  Guatemala  and  transmitted  by  Señor  Don  José  A.  Beteta,  Acting  President 
of  the  Pan  American  Committee  of  Guatemala,  was  $17,496,145.48  United  States  gold  . 
The  imports  were  $6,514,421.03  and  the  export*  $10,981,724.45.  The  report  is  based 
upon  calculations  estimating  the  United  States  gold  dollar  at  16.75  Guatemalan  paper 
pesos. 

The  foreign  trade  of  1909  (1910  not  available)  was:  Imports,  $51.251,317;  exporta, 
$10,079,219;  total  trade,  $15,330,536.  There  was  therefore  an  increase  for  the  two 
years  of  $1,263,104  in  importe;  $902,505  in  exports,  or  a  total  increase  of  $2,165,609. 


The  importo  by  countries  for  the  years  1908,  1909,  and  1911  were  as  follows: 


United  States.... 

CrrmanT  

United  Kingdom. 


i  and  Jajwn- 

Hclgium  

I  tul  y  

S  liai  h  ..   

Mexico  

t  ent rul  America 

Cuba  , 

Switzerland  1  


South  A 
Jamaica  ' 

«añada  1  

Netherlands  ■ 


12, 146.325 
1,573,740 
1.327,301 

2».2.  ttr. 

U*  (ill. 

116.636 

.M.yr.' 

70.294 

37.050 
40.707 
5.420 


3.019 


12.848 


Total. 


12. 181.659 
1.249.559 
1.135,420 
•  27S.au 
121,  852 
102. *lo 
73.677 
56.516 
14,740 
23  <M 
5,527 


3.677 
7.225 


170 


12.696,144 
1.592.658 
1,314.202 
286.050 
187.74K 
136.014 
134.817 
95.334 
43.821 
18,271 
4.441 
1.991 
1.733 
•V40 
318 
152 
87 


6.514.421 


i  In  1906  and  1909  included  in  -'other  countries.' 


The  imports  by  articles  for  the  year  1911  were  as  follows: 

Cotton  textiles  and  manufactures   $1, 848,  650.  86 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures   626,  425.  32 

Food  products   419,817.86 


Wheat  flour  

Railway  material  

Woolen  textiles  and  manufactures  

Linen,  hemp,  and  jute  textiles  and  manufacture!». 

Silk  textiles  and  manufactures  

Wines  and  liquors  

Drugs  and  medicines  

404 


354, 154.  66 
311,384.56 
277,  600.  09 
272,  266.  86 
267,  279.  00 
223,  285. 81 
217,635. 26 
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Agricultural  and  industrial  machinery   $196, 421.  64 

Manufactures  oí  wood  or  of  wood  and  iron   169,  230.  43 

Paper  and  stationers'  supplies   138,  402.  29 

Manufactures  of  leather   135, 198.  26 

Manufactures  of  glass,  china,  and  earthen  ware   87, 246.  63 

Lumber   59,855.91 

Petroleum   43,879.25 

Manufactures  of  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  alloys   39, 459.  73 

Coal  .*   33,812.39 

Miscellaneous   792,414.22 


Total   6,514,421.03 


Cotton  textiles  and  manufactures:  The  imports  for  1909  and  1911  of  cotton  goods 
were  as  follows: 


United  Kingdom . 

(iermanv  

United  State*.... 
Italy 


Spain... 
France . 


una 


$7«*,  447 
234,445 
342,840 


1911 


27,822 


SM5.3MÍ.  73 
442.079. 74 
439,060.92 
49.171.75 

4i,  m  «7 

29.831  96 
If.,  600. 09 


Belgium  

China  and  Japan . 
Austria-Hungary. 
Switïerland. 
Centra] 


Total. 


1911 


$9,717.43 

3.520.18 
HCW  30 
861.49 
40.00 


1.848,050.86 


In  the  foregoing  and  in  the  tables  following  of  imports  by  articles  and  countries, 
the  figures  for  1909  are  available  only  for  the  four  leading  countries. 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures:  The  imports  under  this  heading  for  1909  and  1911 
were  a*  follows: 


1909 

1911 

1909 

1911 

United  States  

S301.584 
143,632 
71,560 

$240,095.51 
223,582.57 
119,349.83 
20,844.70 
15.141.00 
391.65 
266.68 

$237.50 

233.00 
104.00 

103.28 
15.00 

Knited  Kingdom  

Italy  

Central  America  

4.740 

626.425.32 

Food  products:  The  imports  for  1909  and  1911  under  this  heading  were: 

1900 

1911 

1909 

1911 

$154,944 

37, 175 
27,810 

$203.985.  37 
58. 8(12. 42 
29.921.23 
10.829.50 
12. 131.67 
11.44*80 
10.030.89 

$10,067 

$8.035.72 
6,701.24 
1.243. 5K 
87.44 

United  Kingdom  

419.817  80 

Italy  

Wheat  flour:  The  imports  for  1909  and  1911  of  wheat  flour  were: 


United  State* 


1909 

1911 

$477.435 

$354,154.06 
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Railway  material:  The  imports  for  1909  and  1911  of  railway  material  were  as 
follows: 


United  States . 
Belgium 
United  " 
Germany 


Total. 


1909 


$209,331 


2.470 
4,312 


1911 


$258,643.  10 
27,635.  14 
12.654  79 
12.461.47 


311.3*4.56 


Woolen  textures  and  manufactures:  The  imports  for  1909  and  1911  under  this  head- 
ing were: 


Germany  

United  Kingdom. 

France  

United  States.... 
Italy  


P.I  HJ 


«84.301 
24.461 
34,809 


1911 


3,842 


«109.379.48 

51, 847-  09 
33, 158. 70 
.10,342.24 
24,939..% 


China  and  Japan. 

Spain  

Switzerland  


Total. 


1WW 


1911 


$14,472.20 

2,480.30 

932.50 


277.000. 09 


Linen,  hemp,  and  jute  textiles  and  manufactures:  Tho  imports  under  this  heading 
for  1909  and  1911  were  as  follows: 


United  Kingdom. 

Germany  

United  States.... 

France  

Belgium  

Spain  


100$ 


$75,907 
SS.844 

le,  au 

7.932 


1911 


$136,590. 14 

104,338. 65 
38,318.08 
3. 142.  75 
1.029. 80 
413.40 


Italy  

Central  Amerita. 


1909 


Total. 


1911 


$326.57 
90.00 
18.50 


272. 


Silk  textiles  and  manufactures:  The  imports  under  this  heading  for  1909  and  1911 
were  as  follows: 


l'W9 


1911 


China  and  Japan   $139, 976.  r»s 

France                             $14,4*7  4H.646.H1 

(iemianv                             14.4S5  48.093.77 

United  States                        6.079  15,780.82 

United  Kingdom                   6.9V<  12.821.99 

Italy   I,so2.oo 


1909 


Belgium  

Austria- II  uiiRary. 
Spain  


Total. 


1911 


$78.37 
72.46 

26.00 


267,279.00 


Wines  and  liquors:  The  imports  of  wines  and  liquors  for  1909  and  1911  were  as 
follows: 


Germany  

United  State? 

Spain  

United  Kingdom. 
Mexico  


$75,  ÏS2 
40.  035 
54.848 


20.271 


1911 


$64,997.50 

45.301.95 
42.584.35 
23.757.78 
18.384.48 
17.189.02 


1909 


Italy  

China  and  Japan . 

Belgium  

Canada  


Total. 


1911 


$9,221.07 
899  40 

796.86 
152. 50 


223,285.81 
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Drugs  and  medicines:  The  imports  for  1909  and  1911  under  this  heading  were: 


1909 

1911 

1909 

1911 

•86.346 

62.300 
46.828 

«73.514.19 
5  U  256. 20 
44.331.  61 
33.664.14 
12.912.53 
1.054.  19 

•432.05 

277.65 
192.70 

ToUl  

United  Kingdom  

17.331 

217.635.26 

Agricultural  and  industrial  machinery:  The  import*  for  1909  and  1911  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  machinery  were  as  follower 

1909 

1911 

1909 

1911 

United  Sutes  

•86.966 

85.807 
53.680 

•111.872.74 
43.565.98 
38.523.63 
982.50 
820.00 

France  

•245 

«512.00 
100.79 

Mexico  

44.00 

Total  

196.421.64 

Manufactures  of  wood  or  of  wood  and  iron:  The  importa  for  1909  and  1911  under  this 
heading  were: 

1909 

1911 

1909 

1911 

«2,875.01 
639. 70 
368.39 
264  60 

Germany  

•46.004 
24.505 

•88.317.95 
36. 753. 90 
17,686. 66 
11.148.00 
7.291.62 
3.884.70 

United  Sutes  

South  Am. tu  a  

6. 104 
3,546 

Total  

169,  m  43 

1 

Paper  and  stationers'  supplies:  The  imports  for  1909  and  1911  under  this  heading 


were: 


Germany   «51,831 

United  States   85,502 

Spain . 
United 
France 
Belgium 


8.315 
1.659 


1911 


«61.753.67 
50.681.60 
10,807.02 
9.466.92 
4.626.50 
487.88 


China  and  Japan . 
Austria-Hungary . 
Italy  


Total. 


1911 


«236.20 
227.75 
111.75 


Manufactures  of  leather:  The  imports  for  1909  and  1911  under  this  heading  were: 


1909 

1911 

1909 

1911 

«73,171 
20.741 

5,525 

«87.393.59 
31,535.21 
9.339. 79 
2.957. 47 
2. 154. 67 
1.267.  IK 

«228.00 
22a  58 
71.77 
30.00 

Germany  

5.406 

Mexico 

135. 19*.  26 

1 
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Manufactures  of  gla.-<s,  china,  and  earthenware:  The  imports  for  1909  and  1911  of 
manufactures  of  glass,  china,  and  earthen  ware  were  as  follows: 


Germany   $38,479 

Belgium  I  

United  Slates   6. 706 

Franco   3.235 

United  Kingdom   8.000  ; 


1911 


$55,756.3» 
13.015.27 
9,443.  12 
6. ISO.  68 
1,172.49 


China  and  Japan. 

Italy  

A  ustria-H  ungary 


1911 


Total. 


$1,099.  69 

.{95.  00 
1*4.  00 

S7.246.  63 


Lumber:  The  imports  for  1909  and  1911  of  lumber  were  as  follows: 


1909 

1911 

$49,919 
743 

'  $59,416.91 

4;».  00 

59. 465. 91 

Petroleum:  The  importa  of  petroleum  for  1909  and  1911  were  aa  follows: 


1909 

1911 

$143.521 

$43.  «79. 25 

Manufactures  of  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  alloys:  The  imports  under  this 
1909  and  1911  were  as  follows: 


for 


German  v  i  $100,930 

United  States  I  52,297 

United  Kingdom   12, 913 

Belgium  

France   2,635 

Central 


1911 


$17,011.36 
13,521.55 
3,260.31 
2,922.03 
1,532.30 
1,100.00 


China  and  Japan . 

Spain  

Italy  


Total. 


1911 


$40 .35 

39.83 
32  00 


39.459.73 


Coal:  The  imports  of  coal  for  1909  and  1911  were  as  follows: 


1909 

1911 

$18.535 

$33,422.30 

390.00 

33.812.» 

Miscellaneous:  The  imports  under  this  heading  for  1909  and  1911  were  as  follows: 


United  SUtes  

Germany  

Helgiura  

United  Kingdom. 

France  

China  awl  Jarían 

Cuba  

Italy  


1909 


1138,803 
193. 182 


27.446 
11.204 


1911 


$499.292.61 
199.042-89 
37,122.29 
24.834.01 
12.011.68 
11,523.82 
4.440.64 
1,499  18 


Spain . . 
Mexico. 
I  imair  i 
Central 
.Switzerland 


1909 


Total. 


1911 


$1.455. 02 
5>l|  63 
3IH.00 
180.00 
102.  45 


7*2,414.22 
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EXPORTS. 

The  exports  of  Guatemala,  by  countries,  for  the  throe  yean  IMS,  1909,  and  1911  were 
as  follows: 


ira 


11*19 


1911 


•  ■ermany  

Cnited  SUtcs  

Cnited  Kingdom. 
Austria-Hungary. 

Child  


$3,939.207 
1,770,0» 
819,572 
92.02C. 


Belgium  

Italy  

Mexico  

Central  America. . 
British  Honduras. 

France  

Spain  

Canada  

South  America... 
China  > 


e,M8 

5 

1.2.325 
12.957 


8,001 
12.044 


20, 252 


Total. 


0. 750,138 


$5,828,554 
2,739,075 
1.006.203 
148,878 


19.643 
17.830 
14*1,270 
15.720 


32.748 
3,035 


120,697 


10,079,219 


$5.851,817 
3.297,156 
1.324,761 
142.403 
137,135 
56,558 
42.098 
35,009 
31.216 
31,802 
19,333 

5:8 

211 


10.981,724.45 


The  exports  by  article*  for  1909  and  1911  were  sus  follows: 


Coffee,  clean  

i'oftYv  in  pan  hment. 
It  aminas  


1909 


1911 


Quantity. 


Sufur  ! 


^44,081  tons  

65,223  bunches.... 

,551  ton*  

Hide*  j  722  tons  

Rubber  f  174  tons  

Woods   5.271,461  cubic  feet. 

Chicle  I  224,607  pounds  


Skins. 

Wool  clothing  «  

Hate*  

Horns*  

Live  planta  *  

Lire  *nlm«l«  

Sarsaparilla  1  

Indigo  *  

Beans  •  

Wax  »  

Wood  carvings  »  

Minerals....:  

other  vegetable  products. , 
i  ither  industrial  products. 
Miscellaneous  


86.419  pound!.. 


Total   10.079,219 


Value. 


Quantity. 


$8,816,274 

229,560 
153,066 
;íuv..v', 
173. 626 
203,573 
7I.S74 
25.925 


(30.345  tons  '  

110,480  tons  

70,228  tons  

5.734  tons  

813  tons  

100  tons  

3,163,563  cubic  feet. 


Value. 


471.570  pounds. 
67.179 


v,A'9  pounds. 
7.031  pounds.. 
23.822  pounds. 
32  tons  


19. 432 
5,310 


4,502  pounds. . 
2.190  pounds. . 
10,225  pounds. 
1.250  pounds.. 


1.150  pounds. 


$7.282.748.64 
1.901,160.85 
526,711.20 
344,015  40 
325,260.80 
159,621.00 
158,178.15 
150,902.40 
20,163.70 
7,631.00 
5,973.00 
1.283.26 
1,073.80 
940.  00 
f>75. 30 
4.W.  00 


is; 


3.930.83 


10.981,724.45 


i  2,000  pounds.  •  In  1909  included  in  "  Other  industrial  products." 

»  Including  panela.  «  In  1909  included  in  "  Other  vegetable  products." 

Coffee,  clean:  The  export*  of  coûte,  clean,  for  1911  were  to: 

Germany   $4, 435, 326.  60 

United  States   2. 079, 986.  76 

United  Kingdom   503.  929.  44 

Chile   137.130.48 

Austria-Hungary   35. 480.  64 

Belgium   32,996.52 

Italy   22.487.52 

France   18,687.48 

Spain   '  9,300.72 

British  Honduras   5,752.08 

Canada   1,647.48 

Central  America   22.92 

Total  ~  7,  282,  748.  64 
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Coffee  in  parchment:  The  exporta  under  this  head  for  1911  were  to: 

Germany   $1.022,335.48 

United  Kingdom   542,  281.  75 

United  States   275,  259.  46 

Austria-Hungary   106,921.82 

Belgium   23,561.32 

Italy   20,168.79 

Spain   627.38 

Chile   4.85 

Total   1,991,160.85 

In  1909  the  hulk  of  the  coffee  was  exported  as  follows:  To  Germany,  21,832  tons; 
to  the  United  States,  8,997  tons;  to  the  United  Kingdom,  2,365  tons;  and  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  543  tons.    These  figures  include  both  clean  and  parchment  coffee. 

Mañanas:  The  total  export  of  bananas— $526,711.20— was  to  the  United  States. 

Sugar:  The  export  of  sugar  (including  panela,  $195,568.74)  in  1911  was  to: 

United  Kingdom   $270,415.32 

United  States   54.  883.  08 

Central  America   18, 117.  00 

Germany   600.00 

Total  "   344.015.40 

Hides:  The  exports  under  this  heading  for  1911  were  to: 

United  Kingdom   $311,573.  HO 

United  States   13.  375.  20 

Germany   311.80 

Total   325,260.80 

Rubber:  The  exerts  of  rubber  in  1911  were  to: 

United  States   $87,111.00 

Germany   68.  034.  50 

United  Kingdom   4,475.50 

Total   159,621.00 

Woods:  The  exports  under  this  heading  for  1911  were  to: 

United  States  !   $97.974.15 

Mexico   35,  064. 00 

British  Honduras   22,232.90 

United  Kingdom   2,  450.00 

Germany   457. 10 

•  

Total   158.17S.  15 

Chicle:  The  exports  of  chicle,  amounting  to  $150,902.40,  were  all  to  the  United 
States. 

Skins:  The  exports  under  this  heading  for  1911  were  to: 

Germany   $10,386.90 

United  States   9,  740.  70 

United  Kingdom   26.10 

Total.'   20, 153.  70 
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THE  foreign  commerce  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  for  the  year  1911,  according 
to  a  special  report  prepared  for  the  Pan  American  Union  by  the  general  statis- 
tical office  of  Salvador  and  forwarded  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relation*) 
through  Señor  Dou  Federico  Mejia,  Minister  of  Salvador  to  the  United  States, 
amounted  to  $5,390,370.02  gold,  import*,  and  19,779,550.73  colones  silver,  exporta. 

Estimating  the  average  gold  premium  for  the  year  at  135.3,  the  value  of  the  silver 
colon  would  be  42.5  cents  gold.  On  this  basis  the  exports  would  amount  to 
$8,406,309.01  and  the  total  trade  to  $13,796,679.03. 

The  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1910  was:  Imports,  $3,745,249.19;  exports, 
18,245,590.18  colones  silver.  Converting  the  silver  colon  at  the  then  average  rate  of 
exchange  into  gold  (gold  premium  150,  value  of  colon  40  cents  gold),  the  exports  for 
the  year  1910  were  $7,297,836.07  and  the  total  trade  $11.043,085.26. 

There  was  therefore  an  increase  for  the  year  1911  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year  of  $1,645,120.83  in  imports  and  of  $1,108,472.94  in  exports,  or  a  total  increase  of 
$2,753,593.77. 

IMPORTS. 

* 

The  imports  by  countries  of  origin  for  the  last  three  years  were  as  follows: 


United  States. . . . 
United  Kingdom . 


Italy  

Belgium  

Mexico  

Spain  

Nicaragua  

Japan  

China  

Netherlands  

Austria-Hungary. 

Honduras  

Sweden  

Ecuador  

Portugal  ■  

Switzerland  

Denmark  

Norway  '  

Guatemala  •  

Cuba  

Costa  Rica». 


Total. 


l'JiN 


$1.344.315.7» 
1, 4M,  613. 90 
482,341.70 

285,1*.  06 

157.707.99 
104.550.  13 
S,  202.  74 
82. 473. 91 
t2.3M.tt 
69,001.82 
64.  7«i.  70 
38,  196.  40 
10.583.97 
36.386.69 
12.000.33 
7.075.00 


1910 


3. 443. 82 
5.425.64 


1.597.62 


ft.  6*.  ti 


4,176.931.56 


11,346, 597. 13 
1,165,992.80 
407,391.97 
262,294.21 
133,099.78 
65,613.37 

H.  999. 24 
67. 185.04 
19.214.44 
62. 172. 48 
73.618.86 
63,413.65 
12.468.21 
13,414.74 
15,179.35 
10,656.00 

2,238.55 
4,356.36 
2.607.33 

I,  706.18 
763.00 
812.50 


3.745.249. 19 


1411 


11,924,651.61 
1,644,237.97 
534, 130.  08 
393,990.90 
186,916. 10 
132,486.62 
85,848.21 
84,863.05 
81.977. 10 
79,968.83 
74, 169. 90 
62,11*23 
29.582.80 
24,154.92 
17,213.83 
13.824.00 
6.675.99 
4.877.15 
4.907.82 
1.378.89 
1,1 


5.390,370.02 
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The  following  table  shows  the  import*,  by  articles,  for  the  last  three  years: 


Articles 


Cotton  cloth  and  manufactures. 

Hardware  

Drugs  and  medicines  

Flour. 


Boots,  shoes,  and  A  ridings . 

Cotton  yarn  

Machinery  

Winet  


Bags  for  coffee  

Woolen  fabrics  and  manufactures  thereof. 

Provisions  

Silk  fabrics  and  manufactures  thereof  

Soap  and  candle  grease  

Haberdashery  and  notions  

Distilled  liquors. 
Beer  and  i 
Hats  other  I 

Glassware  

Fence  wire  i  

Agricultural  machinery  «. 

Lumber  and  cork  

Stone  and  china  ware  

l'apcr  and  stationery 

Bilk  thread  

Perfumery  

Matches  

Coin. 


$1,492, 
199 
193 
2»» 
145. 
128. 

53. 

78. 
117. 

68. 
102, 

89, 

VI 

22, 
25. 
22. 
29. 
23. 


Fertilisers  

Illuminating  oils. 

ICll  llOOKS  .  .  . 


Marble 

Cheese 

Candles  

Jewelry  

Fancy  articles 


llornii 
Unen 


Leather _ 
Spices  and  tea 

Tobacco  

Mineral  waters. . . 

Woolen  yarn  

Live  animals  ' . . . . 
riants  and  seeds 1 
>».. 


Articles  admitted  free. 


Total. 


999.  74 
427  10 

213.  82 
708.27 
961.76 
362  99 
149.39 
041.25 
904.  Olí 
304.  «3 
863  3.8 
098.  85 
059.  ttf 
21 7.  .V» 
389  i». 
299.32 
009.  49 
811.91 


3. 252  «5  I 
32.4rtfi.93  ! 
3fi.3W.04  i 
22,  790  Oft  1 
I7.«147  , 
34. 165.  84 
74. «97  22 

2.061.50  I 
23.645.  79 

6.841  93 
7.075  00  I 

11.47X83 
12.006.41  I 

7.842  75 
13,0*168  L 

.•1  rw 


3. 542.  98 
4.270  75 
7.123  66 
4. 780  34 
11.021  52 
3.31X14 
4.804  45 
1,749  01 
3.352.55 
210.36 


304, 107  58 
389,087  12 


4,176.931 ,86 


1910 


11.091.245.75 
229. 4».  23 
214.509. 67 
247.437 .68 
.  174.888  02 
131.372.00 
53.  856,  46 
63.909  72 
50.315.66 
5.3.032.51 
62.950  71 
68. H09.  80 
93. 98ft  53 
».  125.  47 
30. 709.  22 
24.939.02 
23.278  17 
19. 435.  06 
22.  833.  79 
16. 752. 35 
3.393.96 
26.691.97 
28.  484. 30 
33.  »>«6, 51 
21 , 958.  37 
20,648  72 
12, 224  00 
8. 870  87 
14.610.  68 
5,836  66 
9. 82ft  00 
10. 167.  84 
10.112.68 
5.500  57 
19.640  08 
5.155.17 
8.097  25 
9. 141  39 
7.071  69 
5.466  75 
4.317.02 
4.209  01 
3. 164  89 
2.388  S| 
1,930  «9 
90  00 
285  88 
48  86 
346,912  34 
403.516  51 


1911 


11.758,5*4.54 
345.  Ml.  07 
287,614.93 
263,713.88 
247.557.99 
178.139  04 
108, 735  05 
108,405.71 
102,277.79 
86.50»  33 
84, 138.  10 
79.821.31 
140,678.43 
64, 268. 57 
42. 903. 55 
40.681.96 
40.984.73 
32. 762. 93 
36.894. 13 
32.399  84 
30.6tt.V57 
30.136.15 
28.854.66 
26.069.78 
25.753  17 
24.052.54 
23.963  00 
22.373.83 
20.195.14 
15.420  67 
13.824.00 
13.806  91 
13.610  81 
12.685  99 
11,618  43 
11.521.32 
10  .993  58 
10.408  44 
9. 347.  M 
8.470  59 
6.930.38 
4.319  04 
1.795.38 
1  522.80 
1.005.32 
598  71 
593  63 
28  40 
559.755  79 
367. 165  35 


3. 745.  249.  19 


5.390.370  02 


>  Included  for  1909  in  -'Miscellaneous  articles." 


>  Included  for  1909  in  "Articles  admitted  free.'' 


Cotton  cloth  and  manufactures:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were  as  follows: 
From  the  United  Kingdom,  $922,446.85;  from  the  United  States,  $557,141.43;  from 
Italy,  $79,393.43;  from  Germany,  $56,086.76;  from  France,  $51,086.60;  from  Mexico, 
$36,918.07;  from  Spain,  $33.890.59;  from  Belgium,  $7.439.32;  from  Austria-Hungary 
$4,121.51;  from  Japan,  $4.033.45;  from  Switzerland.  $3,408.58;  from  the  Netherlands, 
$1,788.09;  and  from  other  countries,  $829.86. 

Hardware:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were  as  follows:  From  the  United  States, 
$150,287.90;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $90,475.15;  from  Germany,  $60,915.34;  from 
Belgium,  $18,334.41;  from  Nicaragua,  $9,808.49;  from  France,  $7,180.80;  from  Italy, 
$4,819.11;  from  Austria-Hungary,  $2,755.79;  and  from  other 'countries,  $1,254.08. 

Drugs  and  medicines:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were:  From  the  United  States, 
$101,850.23;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $66,097.09;  from  France,  $51,240  51;  from 
Germany,  $41,156;  from  Nicaragua,  $19,534.52;  from  Italy,  $3,094;  from  Spain, 
$1,126.54;  from  Mexico.  $1,010;  from  Guatemala,  $1.038,  and  from  other  countries, 
$1,468.04. 

51846—  Bull.  2—12  12 
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Flour:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were:  From  the  United  State?,  $263,547.94, 
and  from  other  countries.  $105.94. 

Boots,  shoes,  and  findings:  Under  this  heading  the  imttorts  were:  From  the  United 
States,  $177,736.64;  from  Germany,  938,606.95;  from  France,  $13,872.09;  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  $8,944.82;  from  Austria-Hungary.  $4,657.38;  from  Spain,  $1,645.61; 
from  Belgium,  $1,087.35;  and  from  other  countries.  $1,007.15. 

Cotton  yarn:  Under. this  heading  the  imports  were:  From  the  United  Kingdom, 
$150,397.78;  from  Germany,  $11,203.71;  from  the  United  States,  $10,292.54;  from 
France,  $3,340.14;  from  Belgium.  $1,746.86;  and  from  other  countries,  $1,158.01. 

Machinery:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were:  From  the  United  States,  $70,991.46; 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  $15,300.13;  from  Germany,  $13,339.42;  from  Nicaragua, 
$6,509.46;  and  from  other  countries.  $2,594.58. 

Wines:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were:  From  France,  $42.408.98;  from  Spain, 
$20,764.87;  from  the  United  States,  $18,769.10;  from  Italy,  $11,757.99;  from  Germany, 
$10,134.76;  from  Portugal,  $2,271.80;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $1,574.06;  and  from 
other  countries,  $724.15. 

Bags  for  coffee:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were:  From  the  United  Kingdom, 
$73,066.84;  from  Germany,  $18,465.53;  from  the  Netherlands,  $3,977.32;  from  the 
United  States,  $3,968.10;  from  France,  $2,700;  and  from  Nicaragua,  $100. 

Woolen  fabrics  and  manufactures  thereof:  Under  this  heading  the  import*  were: 
From  the  United  Kingdom,  $36,250.04  ;  from  France,  $21,900.03;  from  Italy,  $13,170.43; 
from  Germany,  $11,829.74;  from  Belgium,  $1.148.80;  and  from  other  countries, 
$2,209.29. 

Provisions:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were:  From  the  United  States. 
$30,771.53;  from  France,  $15,858.65;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $10,656.80;  from  Ger- 
many, $6,556.25;  from  Spain,  $6,043.02;  from  Italy,  $5.072.94;  from  Portugal,  $4,282.94; 
from  Belgium,  $2,156.54;  and  from  other  countries,  $2,739.43. 

Silk  fabrics  and  manufactures  thereof  :  Under  this  heading  the  importe  were:  From 
China,  $35,822.93;  from  Japan,  $28,057.18;  from  the  United  States,  $12,010.41;  from 
France,  $2,092.82;  and  from  other  countries,  $1,837.97. 

Soap  and  candle  grease:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were:  From  Belgium, 
$68,469.60;  from  the  Netherlands,  $53,379.92;  from  the  United  States,  $6,509.94; 
from  Germany,  $5,666.57;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $5,062.60;  from  France, 
$1,583.80;  and  from  Nicaragua,  $6. 

Haberdashery  and  notions:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were:  From  Germany, 
$19,190.81;  from  France,  $15.833.77;  from  Japan,  $12,242.16;  from  the  United  States, 
$9,522.53;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $2,316.89;  from  Italy,  $2,0S8.68;  from  Spain, 
$1,654.36;  and  from  other  countries,  $1,419.37. 

Distilled  liquors:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were:  From  France,  $27,275.88; 
from  the  United  States,  $5,963.53;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $5,945.36;  from  Spain, 
$2,581.29;  and  from  other  countries.  $1.137.49. 

Beer  and  ginger  ale:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were:  From  Mexico,  $24,420.15; 
from  Germany,  $8,780.50;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $3,460-11  ;  from  the  United  States, 
$2,699.45;  and  from  other  countries,  $1,321.75. 

Hats  other  than  Panama:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were:  From  Italy,  $21,- 
276.22;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $8,525.33;  from  Fram  e,  $6.217.50;  from  the 
United  States,  $3,909.50;  and  from  Germany,  $1.056.18. 

EXPORTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  exports  by  articles  for  the  last  three  years 
in  terms  of  United  States  gold.  Owing  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  and  the  con- 
sequent decrease  in  the  gold  premium,  the  conversion  from  clones,  silver,  into 
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United  States  gold  has  been  made  as  follows:  1909,  average  gold  premium  165.  37.73 
centa  United  States;  1910,  average  gold  premium  150,  value  of  colon  40  rents  United 
States;  1911,  average  gold  premium  235.3,  value  of  colon  42*  cents  United  States. 
The  list  for  the  year  1909  is  not  complete,  covering  only  the  principal  articles 


1910 


1911 


Clean  

In  parchment 

Gold  In  bars  

Gold  and  silver 

Sugar  

Indigo  

811  vor  in  bars.. 

Balsam  

Hides  of  cattle. 
Rubber  


U.  BOO,  704. 65 


et«. 


Hats,  palm  leaf. 


6SS.509.S4 
ltl.M4.14  I 
136.575.00  1 
257.246.61 
300,745.35 
1U3.6S1.12 
51.600.07 
20.1W0.S4 
25.701.70 
13.179.91 


Woods. 
Panola  (a  kind  of  sugar). 

Doorskins  

Horns. 


Indian  corn  

Jute  cordage — 
Alligator  skins.. 

IMg-fkins  

Htmequen  

Coconuts  

Lard  


•4,819, 

309, 
801, 
167, 
279. 
314 
4-87, 
81 
76 
38, 

'?: 

8 

13, 

io! 

9, 


Tol»acco,  manu 
Boots  and  shoes 

Starch  

Sole  leather  

Goatskins  

Honey  

Mitcellaneous... 


61 . 822.  7!) 


37 


1*4.  ÍS 
576.77 
31H.67 
800.40 
107.00 
843.30 
063.41 
13X00 
429.1H 
69S.  10 
370.30 
710. 37 
736.70 
850.  no 
647.  ST 
023. 10 
034.94 

m.M 

34S.60 
376.00 
298.  00 
.540. 00 
169.70 
417.40  : 
452.01»  I 
«1.60 
109.40  I 
22.00 
6*.  00 
62.60 
,  4*!.  S4 


$5,646.518.29 
1<«. 
760, 
700, 
391. 
261. 


160 
ST 
56 
28, 
21. 
16. 
14. 
11. 
S 


36 


413.46 
256.13 
795. 51 
031.49 
T02.  40 
6S2.  m 
2X9.  S2 
352.90 
665. 23 
430. 92 
795. 96 
716.02 
003.04 
021.  ai 
92*.'.  S9 
961 . 50 
354.  05 
311. 36 
297  50 
275.41 
231.80 
1 92.  T6 
169.  5S 
130.42 
76.92 
76.71 
76.61 
15.72 
61T.91 


Total. 


6.361,340.72       7.297,  S36.0T 


3,406,300.01 


According  to  the  report  of  the  general  statistical  office,  the  exports 
of  the  principal  articles  to  the  leading  countries  were  as  follows: 

Coffee,  clean:  To  France,  $1,679,141.42;  to  the  United  States,  $1,346,814.29;  to 
Costa  Rica,  $1,318,416.74;  to  Italy,  $417,106.17;  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $231.020.10; 
to  Austria-Hungary,  $229,567.33;  to  Spain,  $223,561.66;  to  Sweden,  $85,230.82;  and 
to  Norway,  $66,624.36. 

Coffee,  in  parchment:  To  Austria-Hungary,  $80,390.10;  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
$45,294.68;  to  Costa  Rica,  $43,349.74;  and  to  the  United  States,  $10,086.88. 

Nearly  all  the  gold  and  silver  was  export ed  to  the  United  States. 

Sugar:  To  the  United  Kingdom,  $72,746.86;  to  France,  $42,925;  and  to  Ecuador, 
$90,142.50. 

Indigo:  To  Panama.  $148,041.82;  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $60,244.17;  to  Mexico, 
$45,949.30;  to  Ecuador,  $14,960;  to  Chile,  $13,387.50;  and  to  France.  $12.75!». 77. 
(Total  greater  than  total  given  in  table  of  exports.) 

Balsam:  To  Costa  Rica,  $55,568.75;  to  the  United  States,  $28,538.75,  and  to  France, 
$2,125. 

ITides  of  cattle:  To  Costa  Rica,  $48,136.14,  and  to  the  United  States.  $8,153.67. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  for  the  last  three  years  by  countries  of  depart- 
ure. The  figures  for  1909  and  1910  are  from  Salvadorean  official  reports,  those  for  1909 
being  converted  on  the  basis  of  a  gold  premium  of  165,  and  for  1910  of  a  gold  premium 
of  150.  The  figures  for  1911  are  from  a  report  of  the  United  States  Vice  Consul  Genera] 
liarold  D.  Clum,  of  San  Salvador,  dated  April  6,  1912,  and  are  published  as  given  by 
Mr.  Clum,  in  United  States  gold.   The  report  does  not  give  the  figures  in  silver  nor 
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nato  the  premium  on  which  conversion  was  made  and  the  total  exceeds  the  total  of 
the  special  report  furnished  the  Pan  American  Union  by  the  General  Statistical  Office 
of  Salvador. 


t'nited  State*  

France  

Germany  

t'nlted  kingdom. 

Italy.  

A  ustria-  H  u  n  |  arv . 

Spain  

Panama  

Sweden  

Peru  

Ecuador  

Norwav  

Costa  ftica  


Mexico. 

Honduras  

Chile  

Nicaragua  

Guatemala  

British  America. 

Iielltium  

Curacao  


Total. 


19U9 


$1,879,453.87 
1,(09,063.15 
1. OBI. 316. 73 
449,894.35 
430,811.49 
317,031.07 
214,157.61 
118,321.95 
40,614.64 
45.817.30 
28,928.65 
28,161.11 
27,977.77 
43,921.74 


9,948. 61 
12. 100. 13 
9,082.99 


6,037.50 
'k'jll'.M 


1910 


12. 279. 668.59 
1.097.118.04 
1,584.632.26 
4M,  80*.  59 
609.673.52 
419.775.53 
170.871.44 
142,546.24 
47.051.84 
95,757.10 
76,204. 41 
77.704.48 
46.558.92 
43.015.36 
34,434.24 
33.127.19 
37,313.00 
7.805.94 
6,367.86 
3.051.44 
660.48 


■m  60 


6,361,340.72       7.297.836. 07 


COMMERCE  OF  URUGUAY 

FOR  1911 


*  * 


THE  foreign  commerce  of  Uruguay  for  the  year  1911,  according  to  the  mes- 
sage of  President  Batlle  y  Ordóñez  to  the  General  Assembly  of  February 
15,  1912,  amounted  to  90,389,569  pesos,  of  which  4"},8">2,996  pesos  were 
imports  and  44,536,573  pesos  were  exports.  According  to  the  same  message 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  preceding  year  was,  in  round  numbers,  imports. 
41,151.000  pesos;  exports,  43.700.000  pesos;  total,  84,851,000  pesos. 

Estimating  the  Uruguayan  peso  at  $1.04,  this  will  give  a  value  to  the  foreign  trade 
for  1911  of  $47,687,115.84  imports;  $46,318,035.92  exports;  total,  $94,005,151.76. 

IMPORTS. 

There  has  been  no  official  publication  for  several  years  of  details  of  imports  and 
exports  covering  perimis  of  a  whole  year.  The  latest  publication  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized General  Office  of  Statistics,  issued  in  March,  1912.  for  imports  gives  the  following 
for  the  first  six  months  of  each  of  the  years  1909  and  1910: 

IMPORTS  BY  COrXTRIES. 


United  Kingdom.. 

Oormanv  

United  8U 
France 
Italy 


January  to 
July,  190(1. 


January  to 

July.  1-110. 


Argentina. 
Belgium. . 

Spain  

Brazil  

Austria-Hungary 
British  pó**. 
Netherlands. 

Cub*.  

Paraguay . . . 

Chile  

Portugal  


Total  for  fi  months. 
Total  for  yi^ar  


Pemm 

.  5.152.038 

5.20C.SS7 

2.  Ml.  1X5 

3. 527. «31 

1.040. 40». 

2,084.307 

1,775.284 

1,867,547 

1.  492.  344 

1,307.998 

1,341.402 

1.3)'4».K39 

1,185.400 

1,302,668 

977.233 

1.007.910 

914.9K9 

969,830 

1*1.181 

198,477 

i8.»w; 

130.775 

85.550 

105,775 

01 .  722 

14.731 

51.521 

15.718 

12.142 

17,988.405 

19.307.402 

37,150.000 

41.151.000 

IMPORTS  BY  OROU PS  <)K  ARTICLES. 


Î*  (jo^l  profit  ictji  *  » 
Textiles  and  manufactures. . 
Stone,  glass,  china  ware,  etc 
Iron  and  ste< 
Woods  and 

Beverages  

Oils  

Chemical  products  

Metals  ana  manufactures  (other  than  iron  and  steel  > 

Paper  and  manufactures  

Leather  and  manufactures  

Tobacco    

Live  animals  

Paints,  d  ves,  inks,  etc  

Nondurable  articles  

ilianeoiis  

Total  for  6  months  

Total  for  year  

418 


Januarv  to 
July,  1900, 

l'r»ot. 

3,73s,  170 
1,041,796 
1,901.373 
1,853.50!» 

068,770 
1,024,774 
618,905 
499,093 
150.  '«ló 

333.  2xi 
142,737 
172,320 
250.070 
177,037 
1,057,978 

i,n<i.Mv.> 


17,998,405 
37,158,009 


January  to 
July,  1810. 

Ptin* 

4. !»..(.  B75 
9,873,547 
1,856,470 
1,812,330 
l,3S3,609 
1,005,728 

580,301 
465,008 
4»m.  3i>7 
427,000 
272, 48S 
17>,U4 

|l  j,  h}9 

123,570 
1,585.722 
1,037,996 

19,907,401 
41,151.000 
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COMMERCE 

OF 

URUGUAY 

TOTAL  TRADE 


191  1 

$04,005,151 

1910 

8  88,24-5,040 

IMPORTS 


1911 

*47,G87,115 

jj  

1910 

«42,797,040 

n 

1 

EXPORTS 
-i  — 

1911 

*4G,3 18,035 

1910 

«45,448,000 

 1 

Pan  American  UnIon- 


o 
o 
o 

o 
o 

°. 

o 
o 


EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES. 


France  

Germany  

Belgium  

A ruent  i  nu  

United  Kingdom. 

Braxll  

Cut*  

Italy... 
United  : 


Spain 

Chile  

Portugal  

Russia  

Porto  Rico  

Sweden   

Paraguay  

Netherlands  

Australia  

Trinidad  

Barbados  

Falkland  Islands. 
Canary  Islands. . . 
Peru  


January  to 
Inly.  1010, 


Petos. 
7,134,0!» 
•J,  «16, 917 
6,975,747 
8,MO,429 
2,006,248 
1.802,020 
675,  m 
v.'.> 

2,119,120 
>*>,  080 
•ÍJlt,  443 

y,,m 
73,020 
52,208 
S9.001 


Other  countries. 


».  k.l 
•  .-•15 

20.  920 
3,779 
12,  33 1 
1,100 
11.252 
3.1H7 
000 
155.. ,21 


Total  for  «mon  tlx. 
Total  for  year  


29, 21 1. KB 
«4.7W.01» 


Januurv  to 
July,  1011. 


Pttm. 
7,241,479 
5,118,452 
4,617,062 
2,  SSI,  657 
2,180,l'«6 
1,702,404 
1,300,574 
719,93» 
574,699 
3»>9.U2 
172,850 
125.745 
93,833 
74.123 
4S,2*!» 
17, BB2 
6.207 
4.6*7 
4.350 
2,751 
400 


56.179 


27,2*3.053 

44.5i7.UUO 
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EXPORTS  H  Y  MAJOR  GROUPS. 


January  to 
July.  1910. 

January  to 
July,  1911. 

Fttor. 

27.  341, 316 
700,556 
«59,724 
44,605 
155,621 

601,00». 
1,036.287 
57.9KT, 
56.179 

».  211, 822 

27,2X3,053 

The  exporta  under  the  heading  "grazing  and  meat  industry,*'  in  the  report  of  the 
general  office  of  statistic*  for  1911,  were  divided  into  the  following  classes: 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

129,601 
1,159 
46,249 

Pt*o». 
451.257 
43.891 
4,474.534 
4,684.594 
610.  W55 
29.534 

P<32*121 
15,010.897 
116.032 
77,770 

Wool  tons.. 

46,909 
290 

Meats  and  extracts... do — 

Muir  and  bristles  do  

Orease  and  tallow  tons. . 

6.330 
1.969 

25,531.595 

Under  live  animals  the  exporta  were:  40,984  beeves,  worth  336.220  pesos;  85,602 
sheep;  worth  92,226  pesos;  2,930  horses,  worth  21,387  pesos;  36  mtiles,  worth  1,240 
pesos;  and  50  hogs,  worth  184  pesos. 

Under  meats  and  extracts,  the  principal  exports  were:  Jerked  beef,  32,364  tons, 
worth  2,581,100  pesos;  canned  beef,  3.623  tons,  worth  724.667  pesos;  beef  extract, 
254,067  kilos,  worth  457,321  pesos;  frozen  beef,  6,455  tons,  worth  387,304  pesos;  frozen 
mutton,  2,937  tons,  worth  176,244  pesos;  canned  tongue.  477.837  kilos,  worth  94,970 
pesos;  beef  broth.  147,017  kilos,  worth  44.105  pesos. 

Under  hides  and  skins  the  exports  were:  Dry  sheepskins.  3.N98  tons,  worth  974,413 
pesos;  1,384  salt  sheepskins,  worth  304  pesos;  lambskins,  36.995  kilos,  worth  9,249 
pesos;  550,492  salt  hides,  worth  2,752,460  pesos;  259.790  flint,  sime,  worth  779,370 
pesos;  14,969  salt  calfskins,  worth  17,962  pesos;  371.271  flint,  same,  worth  92.821 
pesos;  11,567  salt  unborn'.calfskins,  worth  9,254  pesos:  109.969  kilos  flint,  same,  worth 
32,990  pesos;  9.438  flint  horsehides,  worth  10.382  pesos;  2,053  salt,  same,  worth  4,106 
pesos;  and  773  same  with  hair,  worth  1.283  pesos. 

Under  grease  and  tallow  the  exports  were:  5,686  tons  of  tallow,  worth  540,115  pesos, 
and  644  tons  of  grease,  worth  70,850  pesos. 

The  principal  exports  under  other  meat  products  were:  464  tons  of  salt  and  dry 
casings,  worth  33.706  pesos;  190  tons  of  hoofs,  worth  7.617  pesos;  134  tons  of  rawhide, 
worth  5,376  pesos;  neat's-foot  oil,  47.193  kilos,  worth  5.192  pesos;  and  12,801  kilos  of 
casein,  worth  5,120  pesos. 

The  exports  under  the  heading  "agriculture"  from  the  same  report  were  divided  into 
the  following  classes: 


Quantity. 

Value. 

QuanUty. 

Value. 

Prtot. 
4,822 
15,214 

Oil  producing  grains,  .tons . . 

10,441 

5,130 

Ptto*. 
306,795 
m,  2S0 
41,75*8 
46,107 

Other  agricultural  products. 
Total  

198 



601,006 

/ 
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The  principa]  oil-producing  grain  was  linseed,  9.655  ton?,  worth  289,646  pesos. 
The  principal  flour  was  wheat  flour,  5,057  tone,  worth  182,045  pesos. 
Under  vegetables,  the  principal  article  was  garlic,  worth  21,877  pesos,  and  onions, 
13,565  pesos. 

The  principal  articles  under  hay  and  feed  were:  Linseed  cake,  134  tons,  worth  3,352 
pesos,  and  alfalfa,  53  tons,  worth  1,389  pesos. 

Under  other  agricultural  products,  the  principal  exports  were  broom  straw,  135  tons, 
worth  8,150  pesos,  and  bran,  319  tons,  worth  3,820  pesos. 

The  principal  exports  under  the  heading  "Miscellaneous  industries"  were:  Paving 
blocks,  101,922  pesos;  sand,  634,023  pesos;  stone,  214,509  pesos;  and  ostrich  plumes, 
68,778  pesos. 

Under  "Other  exports,"  the  principal  were:  Old  iron,  1.493  tons,  worth  7,466  pesos; 
eggs,  13,816  pesos;  mineral  waters,  15.464  pes**  and  cigarettes,  5,288  pesos. 
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Title. 


A  Rr,  ENTINA. 
Bulletin  of  the  ministry  of  public  works. 


Airea,  Argentine  notes,  instruction;  books  (or 
grants:  art  scholarships:  new  stock  exchange  building:  new 
freezing  plants:  railway  concession  lapsed:  natural  history 
event:  drawbridge  projecte»!;  electric-light  installation;  rival 
to  sugar  cane;  new  bridge:  passenger  and  cargo  steamers;  re- 
duction in  cable  rates;  new  construction  regulation;  accidents 
to  workmen;  extension  to  business  of  department  store;  falsi- 
fied yerba  mate;  sales  of  rural  property;  wine  industry;  impor- 
tation of  eggs;  coal  deposits;  tobacco  profita;  strikes;  insur- 
ance of  declarations. 
Moving  pictures  


Date. 


itina  . 


Motor  vehicles  

Bibliography  on  i  - 
Argentine  note*:  new  bridge;  wireless  installations:  agricultural 
exposition:  population  of  Buenos  Aires;  mortality  statistics; 
centenarians;  municipal  loan:  olive  industry;  model  abattoir: 
aerial  fleet:  new  French  mail  service;  rural  census;  horticul- 
ture and  fruit  culture. 

Report  on  dried  fruits    ......•...•..••.••..•.••I 

Report  on  the  Rank  of  the  Nation  

Inclosing  copies  of  El  Municipio  

Argentina  trade  notes;  vessels  for  the  meat  trade; 

American  line;  new  department  store  company;  n; 

works;  large  gas  tank;  the  cattle  estimate;  butter; 

girls. 

New  Franco-Argentino  Hank  

Driving  and  farm  vehicles  

Railway  and  mill  supplies,  machiner)',  etc  

Fireproof  sheet-metal  doors   •••••«••.••• 

Kapok  (Tachóte)  and  body  feathers  

Motor  boat*   

Lubricants  and  gall  cure;  difficulties  of  selling  latter  

Opportunities  for  American  settlers  in  northern  Argentina  . . 
Railway  notes  from  northern  Ai — 


9 


let.  Banco  de  la  Nación  Argentina,  to  accompany  dls- 
dated  June  6,  1912. 


Bahia  commercial  notes. . . 

Comparative  statement  of  importations  into  Brazil  for  the  cal- 
endar years  1910  and  1911. 

Number  of  ships  entering  port;  amount  of  sugar  produced;  health 
conditions;  port  improvements;  agriculture  in  State  of  Rio 
Grande. 

Automobiles  in  Bahia  


Timbcrtand  development 


CHILE. 


Fair  market  for  vehicles;  imports  , 

Trade  and  Industrial  notes;  production  of  tin;  nitrate;  Goveni- 
ernment  railway  receipts;  coal  production;  Arica-La  Pax  Rail- 
way. 

Labor-saving  machinery 
Recoastructlng  hospital . 
Farm  and  grazing  land  in  Chile. 
Transan  dine  Railway  closed . . . 

Trade  and  industrial  notes  

American  hqitnn  in  Chile  




coal  Industry. 


1912. 
Mar.  14 

May  7 


Author. 


R.  M.  Bartleman,  consul  gen- 
eral, Buenos  Aires. 

A.  <>.  Kliert,  vice  and  deputy 
consul    general,  Buenos 

Aires. 


May  18    R.  M.  Bartleman,  consul  gen 
eral,  Buenos  Aires. 

May  22  Do. 
May  28  Do. 
May  Do. 


.do  . 
June 

..do. 


7 


Do. 
1-.». 
Do. 
Do. 


June  10 


June  O    R.  T. 


Do. 


.do  ....i 
Jane  14  | 
June  IV 
June  at 
.  .do  . . . . 
..do. ...I 
June  26 
July  « 
do  ... 


Undated. 


May 
June 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
R  M. 
eral, 
Do. 


I,  Rosario. 


Buenos  Aires. 


July  8 


S.  P.  Warner. 
J.  G.  Lay, 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 
P.  M.  Orlllith. 

nam  buco. 


Bahia 


Per- 


July  IS    S.  P.  Warner,  consul,  Bahia. 

May  11    A.  A.  Winslow,  consul.  Val- 
paraiso. 
Ma>    >  Do. 


June  4 
June  8 

.  .do  

..do... 
June  10 
.do... 
June  11 


July  8 


91 
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Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
D.i 

C.   F.  Baker,  vice 

Valparaiso. 
A.  A.  Winslow, 

parabo. 
Do. 


consul.  Val- 


ine consular  olTicers  in  Latin  America, 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  institution. 
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TilK 


COLOMBIA. 

Good  introduction  to  and  information  regarding  commercial 
travelers. 

Concession  for  exclusive  manufacture  of  rum  in  Department  of 
Atlántico.  Colombia. 

Mining  development  in  Colombia  

Municipal  tax  on  automobiles,  trucks,  etc..  In  Barranquilla  


Dale. 


Author. 


June 

June 

June 
July 


6 

7 

IT 
10 


consul.  Bur- 


Market  for 


COSTA 

in  Latin 

CUBA. 


for  machine  tools  in  Cul«  

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 


June  24 


I.  A.  Manning, 
ranqullla. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


S.  T.  Lee,  consul.  San  Jus*-. 


June  2ti    J.  L.  Rodger*,  consul  general 
llábana. 


Plantain  meal;  flakes,  etc.;  no  manufacturer  household  produc-  t  May  29 

tion;  reference  to  reports. 

Coconut  culture;  exports;  prices;  pests;  land                              June  8 

Coffee-crop  conditions  '  June  15 

ECUADOR. 

Market  for  cotton  goods                                                        May  15 


C.    M.    Hathaway,  consul. 

Puerto  Plata. 

F.  Bohr,  via  and  deputy 

consul     general.  Santo 

Domingo. 
C.  R-  Curtis,  consul  general. 

Santo  Domingo.  • 


Esmeraldas;  price  lists  should  l*>  on  file;  mall  service  

No  present  source  of  supply  of  vanilla  l<eans  

Refrigerators;  no  market  

'•exported;  no  tobacco  Imports... 
titaining  business  inquirios. 


GUATEMALA. 


do. . 

M 


Autos  and  auto  clubs; 


I 


Re  value  of  >K»nds  and  Interest 

Tlml»crland  concession*  

Coal;  imports;  prices.  Nomines  

Investments,  advises  sending  representatives  

Fair  market  for  prepared  food  stuffs;  duty  

Election  methods  

Optical  goods;  duties  

Requirements  to  practice  medicine  

Agncult ural  implements;  good  market  

orejuela  used  for  flavoring;  supply  not  located  

No  commercial  organizations  

Pianos  and  player  pianos  

Screw -cutting  lathes  

Stationarv  engines  

Guatemala  notes;  international  congress  of  chambers  of 
mercc:   fire-insurance  agency  established:  aviation 
San  Francisco  exposition;  Ferrocarril  de  los  A Itos. 

Kind  of  electric  current  In  Guatemala  City  

Speedometers 
Metal 


5 y  is 
0  

.do.  . . 
June  12 

May  25 

May  2T 
May  30 
May  31 


1 


June 
June  3 
..do.. . 
..do ... 
June  4 
June  6 
June  «> 
.do... 
June  II 
June  13 
June  M 
June  17 
.do ... 


covering  for  trunks. 


June  1U 
June  21 
June  2.-1 


HAITI. 


No  detective  agency   June 


No  electrical  dealers,  telephone  companies,  nor  garages. 
Report  on  market  for  machine  r 

Railroad  construction  In  nuit  i . 


. .  .do  

June  11 


June  M 


HONDURAS. 

Gut  strings  for  tennis,  music,  and  surgery  

Bakerv  machinery  

Heaver  board  

Annual  national  n-ports  on  Honduras  for  the  year  1911  

No  opening  for  candy  factory  

The  port  of  Amánala  (Industries,  imports,  exports)  tour  of 

insjH-clion  through  consular  district  part  1. 
Tour  of  Inflection  through  southern  part  of  consular  district. 

part  II,  continuation  of  report  of  June  24.  1912,  Department  of 


G.  D.  Hedían, consular  agent 
Guayaquil. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

R.  B.  Jones,  vicecónsul  gen- 
eral, (iuayaquil. 


G.  A.  Bucklin,  consul  gen- 
eral, (Guatemala  Citv. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


L.  Vital,  consular  agent .  Port 
au  Prince. 
Do. 

J.  B.  Tern>s.  consul  Port  au 
Prince. 

L.  W.  Livingston,  consul. 
Ca|.c  Ilaitkn- 


May  IT 


A.   T.  Haeberie 

Tegucigalpa, 
do....  Do. 
May  22  Do. 
May  2-»  Do. 


consul. 


May  ti 
June  24 

June  29 


Do. 
Do. 
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Title. 


MXXKO. 

Blue  book  received;  new  club;  no  commercial  organizations. 

Cotton  crop,  Guerrero,  1911;  cotton  seed  introducing  new  gin. 
Crushing  machinery;  no  market  at  present  


methods;  market  for  typewriters  and  sewing  machines  

Clothings,  styles,  duties,  qualities,  etc.;  possible  market  lor 

ready-made  clothing;  consular  Invoices. 
New  telephone  system  (or  Guadalajara  


Date. 


Author. 


May  24 

..do... 
May 


No  manufacturing  agents;  consolidation  of  electric-light  com- 
panies. 

Banana  culture,  shipping,  planters  


Commercial  organizations  

Baking  machinery,  possible  markets,  bakers. . 

1  extinguishers,  no  market . 


Moving-picture  < 
Short  railroad  line  from  Torreón  to  Guadalajara. 
Steel  furniture  


May 
May 
.do 
May 
June 


..do. 
..do. 
June 


June 
..do 
June 
June 
June 


Commerce  and  industries  of  Durango  consular  district,  calendar 
year  1912. 

Copra  

Agricultural  implements  ...do  , 

Gasoline  engines  and  well-drilling  machinery   June 

No  coal  depositó,  coal  Importers   June 

Speedometers  |...do  . 

He  outlook  for  buying  fancy  fowls   June 

 i  June 


No  market  for  speedometers. 
Speedometers  


June 

..do . 


27 
2* 
3» 

31 
1 

•i' 

6 

7 
10 
11 

» 
14 

a 

17 


C.  S.  Edwards,  consul,  Aca- 
pulco. 
Do. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  < 

mon». 
A.  J. 

Frontera. 
Do. 

S.  E.  Magill,  consul,  Guada- 
lajara. 

C.  A.  Miller,  consul.  Tam- 
pico. 

A.   J.    Lespinasse.  consul, 
Frontera. 
Do. 
Do. 

J.  II.  Johnson,  < 

moros. 
L.W.  Haskell,. 

Cruz. 
S  E.  Magill.  o*.™., 

talara. 
J.  if.  Jol 

moro?. 

T.  C.  1  lamín,  consul,  Du- 
rango. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  consul,  Mata- 
moros. 
Do. 

I'.  Hanna,  consul.  Me 
A.  V.  Dye,  consul,  Ne 

Do. 

Do. 

J.  H.  Johnson.  « 


,  Mata- 


Re  obtaining  various  wild  fowls   !  June  19 

Re  buying  various  kinds  of  birds,  no  dealers   .do 

New  construction  of  national  lines  do  ... . 

Market  for  machine  tools  in  Latin  America   June  22 

Market  for  machine  tools  in  Latin  America   June  23 

Speedometers,  no  market   June  24 

Birds,  sources  of  supply   .do  

only  one  small  saddlery  established  •  June  26 

Report  on  market  for  machine  tools  do 

Furniture  duties  ...do  

i 

Machine  tools  in  Guadalajara   June  2s 

I  . 

Rooting  . .  .do  .... 

Varieties  of  cactus  in  San  Luis  Potos!   Jul v  1 


t  anned  salmon  trade  very  limited;  duty  

Trices  of  gasoline,  kerosene,  and  crude  oil  

Report  of  market  for  machine  tools  in  Latin  America  

Trade  notes,  building  cable  to  facilitate  handling  of  ore  from 
mines. 

I  at  La  Paz  


Mexico,  for 


through  the  port  of  Nogales,  Sonora. 


...do  ... 

...do... 
July  S 
July  8 
July  10 

tndated. 


PANAMA. 


Annual  trade  report  1911  |  May  25 


C.  Canada,  consular  agent, 

Puerto  Mexico. 
L.  Hostetter,  consul,  Hermo- 

sillo. 

G.  Schmutz,  consul,  Aguas- 
calientes. 

W.  F..  Alger,  consul,  Mazat- 
lan. 

A.  Shanklin,  consul  general, 

Mexico  City. 
A.  V.  Dye.  consul.  Nogales. 
L.  Uostetter,  consul,  Hermo- 

sillo. 

W.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San 
Luis  Potosí. 
Do. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  consul,  Mata- 
moros. 

L.  W.  Haskell. consul,  Salina 
Cruz. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  consul,  Mata- 
moros. 

S.  K.  Magill,  consul,  Guada- 
lajara. 

T.  C.  Uamm,  consul,  Du- 
rango. 

\V.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San 
Luis  Potosi. 

J.  H .  Johnson,  consul,  Mata- 
moros. 

W.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San 

Luis  PotoM. 

(i.  Schtnutz,  consul.  Aguas- 
calientes. 

P.  K.  Holland,  consul,  Sal- 
tillo. 

L.  M.  Sullivan,  consul.  La 
Paz. 

A.  V.  Dye,  consul,  Nogales. 


P.  Osterhout.  consular  agent, 
Bocas  del  Toro. 
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Title. 


Author. 


PARAGUAY. 

i  changes  in  customs  tariff  in  1911  1  Apr.  29 

Report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  oí  Paraguay  in  1911          Ûay  A 

Business  opportunities  i  May  M 

Seeking  export  agency  ;  g^oods  exported   May  17 

...do  

May  20 
May  21 
May  23 
May  27 
May  24 
May  31 


development;  duties;  labor., 
use,  imports,  possible  agency. 

Ke  vacuum  cleaners  and  patent  rights  

Hand-decorated  dinner  ware  and  glassv 
Re  market  for  American  shoes;  duties. 


PERU. 

Reduction  oí  cable  rates  from  Callao  to  United  States,  Canada, 
Europe. 

Arrival  of  new  steamer  of  the  Peruvian  Steamship  Co  

Cnited  States  trade  


Apr.  30 

May  27 
July  2 


SALVADOR. 

i  in  the  import  duties  on  certain  articles   June  10 

URUGUAY. 

Extension  of  time  given  to  present  pharmaceutical  specialties        Apr.  24 

Uruguay  export  of  hides  and  wool  during  1911   May  I 

Flour  sacks  free  of  duty  I  May  3 

The  first  drawbridge  in  Uruguay   .do  

Steamers  now  go  from  Montevideo  to  Panama   May  9 

Uruguay  railway  guaranties   May  13 

Report  of  minister  of  Industries  !  May  21 

Uruguay  monetary  census  do  

Annual  report  commerce  and  industries  of  Uruguay,  1911   May  '¿i 

Montevideo  waterworks   June  5 

Law  exempting  auto  busses  from  duties   June  17 

Project  of  law  reorganizing  the  Uruguay  Bureau  of  Statistics. . . .  June  IS 

Changes  in  project  for  revision  of  the  Uruguay  tariff  law,  II   June  i\ 

Free  tone  in  the  port  of  Paysandu   July  5 

Automobiles  in  L  ruguay   July  8 

New  American  house  established  in  Montevideo  do  . ... 

Insertion  for  "Annual  Report  on  Commerce  and  Industries  of  Undated. 
Uruguay  for  1911." 

VENEZUELA. 

Copyoftranslationofdecreecreating  Pan  American  Commission    Mav  11 
of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela. 

Rubier  preservative  composition   Mav  27 

Requirements  for  practice  of  medieine  ami  dentistry   .do  

New  customs  classification*  

t'i  i'ii  ;  Bolivar:  The  Imataca  Ore  <  o  

Transmitting  Venezuelan  notes  


I 


New 


May  30 
June  1 

..  .do  

June  8 
June  11 


Venezuelan  notes:  establishment  of  a  factory  for  working  jule. .    June  12 

Resolution  on  classifications  of  imported  merchandise   June  13 

New  customs  classifications   June  15 

Decree  reorganizing  national  laboratory .. .   !  June  24 


Venezuelan  trade  notes;  transfer  of  customhoiwe  to  Santa  Rasa 
de  Amandoua:  purchase  of  British  yacht  Constance;  dis- 
covery of  mineral  resembling  astic.stoa. 

New  tariff  classifications   . 

New  customs  clarifications  

Market  for  machine  took  


June  25 


.do. ... 
July  13 
Undated 

.do  


C.  Ferris, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


W.    H.    RolierUoli.  consul 
general,  Callao. 
Do. 

C.  L.  Chandler,  vice  and 
deputy  consul  geueral. 
Callao. 

T.  Hlaektajr.  consul  general, 


F.  W.  Goding.  consul.  Mon- 
tevideo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do 
Do. 
De 
Do 

Do.  ' 

Do. 
Do 


Hon.  E.  Northcott,  minister. 
Do 

R.  J.  Biggs,  consular  agent, 

Caracas. 
T.  W.  Voctter,  consul.  La 

Guaira. 
W.  D.  Henderson,  constilir 

agent,  Ciudad  Bolivar. 
T.  \V.  Voetter,  consul.  La 

Guaira. 
IL  R.  Wright,  consul.  Puerto 

Cabello. 
T.  W.  Voetter,  consul.  La 

Guaira. 
Do. 

IL  R.  Wright, consul,  Puerto 

Cal>ello. 
T.  W.  Voetter,  consul,  l  a 
Guaira. 
Do 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

II.  It.  Wright. coinu:.  Puerto 
Cabello. 
Do 
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ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 
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FOREIGN  COMMERCE  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1912. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Argentine  Republic  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1912  amounted  to  180,284.140  gold  pesos,1  of  which 
90,419,493  pesos  consisted  of  exports  and  92,804,053  pesos  of 
imports. 

The  exports  of  stock  and  stock  products  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1912  amounted  to  51,719,400  gold  pesos. 

POPULATION  OF  SANTA  FE. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  an  important  port  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  on  the  Parana  River,  on  March  31,  1912,  was 
48,948. 

IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  FABRICS  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1912. 

The  imports  of  cotton  fabrics  into  the  Argentine  Republic  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1912  amounted  to  10,055,110  gold  pesos,  the 
largest  item  of  which  consisted  of  colored  cotton  fabrics  aggregating 
3,214,800  kilos,  valued  at  2,042,721  gold  pesos. 

EXPORTS  OF  CEREALS  FIRST  HALF  OF  1912. 

The  exports  of  cereals  from  the  Argentine  Republic  from  January  1 
to  June  30,  1912,  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 


Exports  first 
half  1912. 

Value,  pesos 
currency. 

Estimated 
exports 
1012. 

Ton». 
1,840.000 
1, 100.000 
330, 000 
730.000 

IK.  400. 000 
55.000.000 
52, 800, 000 
41,250,000 

3.000,000 
5.000,000 
500.000 
S50.000 

NATIONAL  ART  EXHIBITION. 

The  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  has  issued  an  invitation  to 
Argentine  and  foreign  artists  who  have  resided  for  over  two  years  in 
the  country  to  take  part  in  a  national  exhibition  to  be  held  in  Sep- 
tember. Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  works  in  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  decorative  art. 

'  <;<i|<1  peso  -fo.ixtf  1'.  S.  currency. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

The  managing  committee  of  the  Bolsa  de  Cereales  has  decided  to 
give  one  or  two  lectures  weekly  to  pupils  of  the  national  colleges  and 
ordinary  schools  on  the  subject  of  Argentina's  agricultural  produce 
and  classes  of  grain,  according  to  a  report  submitted  by  Consul  General 
R.  M.  Bartleman  at  Buenos  Aires. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  Compañia  Salinera  Argentina  has  been  formed  with  a  capital 
of  $424,000,  for  the  mining  of  salt  in  Valdez,  Chu  but  Territory. 

An  association  has  been  formed  under  the  name  of  "  Union 
Nacional  de  Agriculture,"  for  the  benefit  and  development  of  the 
agricultural  cooperative  societies. 

The  news  from  the  country  concerning  the  prospects  of  the  next 
wool  clip  is  satisfactory,  a  larger  clip  than  last  year  being  expected. 

Cultivation  of  potatoes  in  the  Republic  is  becoming  more  and  more 
important.  The  areas  devoted  to  raising  the  tuber  are  being  yearly 
extended  and  the  quantity  of  seed  imported  is  gradually  increasing. 

Petroleum  has  been  discovered  near  Cacheuta,  in  the  Province  of 
Mendoza.  A  shaft  010  meters  deep  has  been  sunk  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  excellent  oil  has  been  extracted. 

With  the  exportation  of  the  first  cargo  of  Argentine  tin,  consisting 
of  20,000  kilos  in  ingots  of  68  per  cent  pure  metal,  a  new  item  was 
recently  added  to  the  list  of  Argentine  products. 

PAN-AMERICAN  BANK. 

The  Pan  American  Bank  (Banco  Pan-Americano)  of  Buenos  Aires, 
according  to  a  statement  submitted  by  the  United  States  consul 
general  at  that  city,  has  established  a  commercial  section  of  represen- 
tation for  collecting  drafts,  and  supplying  information  concerning 
financial  standing  of  firms,  credits,  etc. 

NEW  BUENOS  AIRES- ASUNCION  STEAMER  SERVICE. 

According  to  an  advice  from  Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  the  United  States 
consul  at  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  the  Domingo  Bart  he  Line  has  recently 
established  a  passenger  steamer  service  between  Buenos  Aires  and 
Asuncion  over  the  same  route  now  followed  by  the  Mihanovieh  Line. 
The  Domingo  Barthe  Co.  has  begun  with  one  boat  a  week  sailing  each 
Sunday  from  both  Buenos  Aires  and  Asuncion.  The  two  vessels 
have  accommodations  for  SO  and  120  first-class  passengers,  respec- 
tively, and  conform  to  modern  standards  of  travel.  Additional 
steamers  of  larger  size  are  to  be  placed  on  this  run. 

To  meet  this  competition  the  Mihanovieh  Line  has  augmented  its 
regular  semi  weekly  passenger  service  by  two  new  large  steamers, 
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each  with  accommodât  ions  for  260  first-class  passengers,  sailing  from 
Buenos  Aires  and  Asuncion  every  Sunday.  In  service  and  equip- 
ment the  steamers  of  this  company  also  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
modern  passenger  traffic. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  rivalry  is  a  reduction  of  nearly  25 
per  cent  in  passenger  fares,  shorter  time  and  greater  regularity  in 
the  arrival  of  steamers  at  destination,  and  increased  mail  facilities. 

NEW  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE. 

A  consular  advice  from  Buenos  Aires  indicates  that  the  steamship 
Infanta  Isabel  of  the  line  of  Pinillos,  Izquierdo  y  Cia.,  of  Cadiz,  Spain, 
will  soon  take  her  place  on  the  River  Plate  service.  Also,  a  new 
Russian  steamship  line  is  contemplating  an  oversea  communication 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  South  America. 

BECEIPTS  OF  ARGENTINE  RAILWAYS. 

The  gross  receipts  of  four  of  the  principal  Argentine  railways  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  were  as  follows: 


Railways. 


Great  Southern  

Buenos  Aires  to  the  Pacific 

Central  Argentine  

Western....  


NEW  RAILWAYS. 

The  minister  of  public  works  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  asked 
for  an  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000  gold  pesos  for  the 
construction  of  two  branch  lines  of  the  Provincial  Railway  of  La 
Plata  to  the  fifth  meridian.  One  of  theso  branches  will  run  from 
Saladillo  to  General  La  Madrid  with  a  spur  to  Olavarria.  The  other 
line  will  run  from  a  point  between  Tronque  Lauquen  and  Carlos 
Tejedor  to  the  fifth  meridian.  The  two  branches  will  have  an 
approximate  length  of  400  kilometers  in  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires. 

The  Ensenada  &  Costa  Sur  Railway  will  build  a  branch  120  kilo- 
meters long  from  Elizalde  station  to  Magdalena,  continuing  the  same 
to  Lezama  station  on  the  Dolores  line.  The  Magdalena  line  will 
be  extended  about  20  kilometers  from  Punta  de  Rieles  toward  the 
south. 

ROSARIO-PUERTO  BELGRANO  R.  R. 

United  States  Consul  Robert  T.  Crane,  at  Rosario,  reports  that 
since  the  official  opening  of  the  Rosario  to  Puerto  Belgrano  Railroad 
in  May.  a  regular  passenger  schedule  is  in  effect  giving  two  through 


- 

Receipts 
1911-12 
( pounds 
sterling). 

Receipts 
1910-11 
(pounds 
sterling). 

5.275,000 

4.906,934 

4. 822.  055 

4.799,668 

5,078.300 

5.321,4*4 

2.374,335 

2.591,674 
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trains  a  day  in  each  direction  between  Rosario  and  Baliia  Blanca. 
Freight  is  also  moving.  The  opening  of  this  line  is  of  great  signifi- 
cance as  it  cuts  directly  across  the  previously  established  lines  of 
traffic  radiating  from  Buenos  Aires  and  through  the  whole  width  of 
their  territory. 

A  road  of  no  less  strategic  importance  to  the  commerce  of  Rosario 
has  been  commenced  between  that  city  and  Mendoza.  It  is  to  follow 
almost  a  straight  line  between  the  two  cities  for  a  distance  of  1,076 
kilometers  (kilometer  0.G2  mile).  The  estimated  cost  is  somewhat 
over  $50,000,000  United  States  currency.  Sufficient  funds  have  been 
guaranteed  locally  for  this  construction  of  the  first  50  kilometers, 
which  will  soon  be  completed  in  order  to  maintain  the  concessions. 
The  further  financing  of  the  road  is  yet  to  be  arranged;  a  large 
American  company  is  deeply  interested.  Besides  the  material  for 
the  50  kilometers  of  way,  only  5  locomotives  and  300  cars  have  yet 
been  ordered.  In  connection  with  this  road  there  has  been  formed  a 
company  with  a  capital  of  $6,000,000  paper  ($2,547,600  United  States 
currency)  to  hold  the  land  acquired  for  the  railroad  under  the  name 
of  the  Litoral  Andino  Land  Co.  S.  Pinasco  is  president  of  both  com- 
panies. The  holder  of  the  concession,  D.  Selva,  is  actively  directing 
the  enterprise  as  chief  engineer. 

The  Entre  Rios  Government  is  reported  as  having  concluded  a 
financial  arrangement  for  constructing  a  network  of  light  railways 
throughout  the  Province.  A  loan  for  this  purpose  is  generally 
regarded  as  premature,  as  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  construction 
can  be  commenced.    Confirmation  can  not  yet  be  secured. 

The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  completed  plans  for  the  addition  of  700 
kilometers  to  the  1,750  now  in  operation.  Material  for  the  first  100 
kilometers  has  already  been  contracted  for.  The  remainder  of  tGê 
extension  will  not  be  constructed  immediately. 

The  Buenos  Aires  &  Pacific  Railway  has  opened  a  direct  line  from 
Justo  Daract  in  the  Province  of  San  Luis  to  La  Paz  in  the  Province 
of  Mendoza,  shortening  the  trans- Andean  route. 


BANK  PROFITS  FIRST  HALF  1912. 

During  the  first  half  of  1912  the  profits  of  the  bank  of  the  nation, 
in  round  numbers,  were  400,000  bolivianos;1  those  of  the  National 
Bank,^l 30,000  bolivianos;  those  of  the  Industrial  Bank,  99,500 
bolivianos;  and  those  of  the  Mercantile  Bank,  85,000  bolivianos. 

•  Boliviano  -  W.3»  U.  8.  currency. 
51846— Bull.  2—12  13 
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EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  BOLIVIA. 

The  exports  from  New  York  to  Bolivia  for  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  1912.  as  contained  in  the  statement  submitted  by  Sr. 
Don  Ml  V.  Ballivián,  Secretary  of  the  Bolivian  Legation  at  Wash- 
ington, indicate  a  steadiness  of  commercial  activity  that  is  most 
encouraging.  Machinen',  cotton,  and  hardware  continue  to  be  the 
chief  items  of  exports. 


MiwhineiT  

Cotton  

Hardware  

Foodstuffs  and 
Other  product* 

Total . . . . 


June. 

July. 

IIS,  «23. 61 

121,746.23 

14,067.tó 

21,965.52 

N,  201. 09 

26, 457. 65 

1,900. 74 

1,043.40 

41, 091.  41 

31,423.  41 

•v),KM  70 

103,526.21 

WIRE  LESS-TELE  OR  APH  INSTALLATIONS. 

The  Government  of  Bolivia  has  accepted  the  Marconi  bid  for  the 
installation  of  wireless  telegraph  stations  in  the  Republic.  The 
stations  will  be  erected  and  equipped  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Marconi  Company. 

FORESTAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

That  section  of  Bolivia  east  of  the  main  range  of  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains abounds  in  native  woods  of  great  commercial  value  for  cabinet 
and  construction  purposes.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  are 
white  and  red  cedar,  four  varieties  of  laurel,  yellow  and  mottled 
walnut,  ironwood,  many  species  of  pine.  There  are  also  many 
valuable  woods  peculiar  to  the  eastern  Andes  slopes  that  have 
retained  their  Indian  names,  such,  for  example,  as  arrayancillo, 
leche-leche,  itira,  and  chonta. 

EXTENSION  OF  ARICA-LA  PAZ  RAILWAY. 

The  President  of  Bolivia  has  negotiated  with  the  bank  of  the 
Bolivian  nation  for  a  loan  of  $21,500  at  7  per  cent  annual  interest 
and  1  per  cent  commission,  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  branch 
railway  from  a  point  on  the  Arica-La  Paz  Railway  to  Corocoro,  an 
important  mining  center  of  the  Republic. 

SAN  ANTONIO  TO  TARLTA  RAILWAY. 

The  Bolivian  Government  has  received  a  proposal  to  construct  a 
railway  having  a  gauge  of  1  meter  from  Juntas  de  San  Antonio,  or 
Fortin  Campero,  on  the  Argentine  frontier,  along  the  Bermejo  River 
to  the  city  of  Tarija.  The  route  of  the  proposed  railway  passes 
through  the  capitals- of  the  Provinces  of  Arce  and  Aviles,  and  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $4,860,000.  A  telegraph  line  is  also  included  in  the 
construction.    It  is  calculated  that  the  entire  work  can  be  corn- 
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pleted  within  about  five  years  from  the  time  the  plans  are  approved 
and  the  work  of  eontruetion  is  begun 

NAVIGATION  PLANS  OF  MADEIBA-MAMORE. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  Co  proposes 
to  place  steamers  on  practically  all  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  Bolivia  during  1912,  to  be  operated  in  connection  with  the 
railway 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  last  message  of  President  Hermes  da  Fonseca  to  the  National 
Congress  of  Brazil  revealed  a  most  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs 
in  that  country.  The  economic,  social,  and  educational  advances 
have  been  steady  and  noteworthy,  and  the  statistics  which  are  pre- 
sented by  the  Chief  Executive  indicate  every  evidence  of  progress 
and  development.  The  following  are  the  essential  facts  gathered 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  message: 

A  fitting  and  noble  tribute  is  paid  to  that  eminent  statesman  referred  to  as  the 
"'never-to-be-forgotten  patriot."  the  Harón  do  Rio  Braneo,  aud  then  follows  a  review 
of  the  domestic  political  situation.  In  speaking  of  the  relations  with  foreign  powers, 
the  President  refers  to  them  as  being^friendly,"  and  gives  assurance  of  his  constant 
effort*  to  maintain  them  a*  such.  A  review  then  follows  of  the  participation  of 
Brazilian  delegates  in  various  international  conference*  and  the  cordial  receptions 
accorded  them. 

Under  education  appears  the  statement  that  the  reforms  introduced  into  this 
branch  by  a  recent  decree  have  l>een  followed  by  the  most  gratifying  success,  and 
have  met  with  general  approval. 

The  war  and  navy  department  are  next  considered,  and  under  each  satisfactory 
discipline  and  organization  prevails.  Two  new  military  colleges  have  been  opened, 
one  at  Porto  Alegre  and  another  at  Barbacena. 

The  railway  situation,  always  one  of  the  most  important  in  this  country,  is  treated 
at  considerable  length  and  reveals  many  interesting  figures.  The  total  railway 
mileage  at  the  close  of  1911  was  22.1'JH  kilometers,  representing  an  increase  of  758 
kilometers  over  the  year  previous.  Among  the  important  railway  extensions  is  men- 
tioned that  of  the  Central  railway  of  Brazil  from  Pirapora  to  Belem,  Para,  making 
the  total  extent  from  Rio  to  Belem.  Para.  3,t»50  kilometers.  Harbor,  port,  and  water- 
way improvements  continue  steadily. 

The  parcels  post,  postal  service,  and  telegraph  lines,  all  enjoyed  a  prosperous  year 
and  showed  profits  larger  than  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

After  a  review  of  the  financial  status  for  the  year,  the  message  speaks  of  the  most 
encouraging  development  in  immigration  and  colonizations.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-three  thousand  six  hundred  ami  sixteen  immigrant»  registered,  an  average  of 
about  3<j0  per  day.  The  facilities  for  obtaining  good  plate  of  land  in  healthy  settle- 
ments are  doubtless  a  great  inducement  to  foreign  agriculturists.  At  present  there 
are  3K  different  colonies  or  settlement*. 
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LECTURE  BY  MR.  MEDEIROS  E  ALBUQUERQUE. 

Mr.  Medeiros  e  Albuquerque,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  letters  in  Brazil,  delivered  an  unusually  interesting  lecture  at  the 
Sorbonne  early  in  June  on  the  subject  "Brazilian  literature  and 
France."  Mr.  Medeiros  e  Albuquerque  is  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  "Illustracão  Brazileira,"  and  has  acquired  a  notable  reputation 
as  a  clear  and  forcible  writer  as  well  as  a  model  lecturer.  The  press 
of  both  Paris  and  Portugal  were  warm  in  their  praise  of  the  speaker. 

BRAZIL  AT  THE  RUBBER  EXPOSITION. 

In  a  communication  received  by  the  Pan  American  Union,  under 
date  of  August  12,  the  statement  is  made  that  Mr.  Dahne  has  been 
delegated  by  the  Brazilian  Government  to  be  its  representative  at 
tho  International  Rubber  and  Allied  Trades  Exposition  and  to 
organize  the  Brazilian  section  there.  This  exposition  will  be  held  at 
the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City,  from  September  23  to 
October  5,  and  promises  to  be  the  most  elaborate  rubber  exhibit  yet 
held.  Mr.  Dahne  is  to  be  assisted  in  this  work  by  Admiral  José 
Carlos  de  Caroalho  and  Count  Candido  Mendes  de  Almeida,  the 
director  of  the  Commercial  Museum  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

COFFEE  ROASTERS  CONORESS. 

The  visit  of  the  delegation  of  the  Coffee  Roasters  Tropic  &  Pure 
Food  Association  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Brazilian  Government,  has  been  a  great  success.  They  have 
returned  highly  pleased  with  the  enthusiastic  and  cordial  reception 
accorded  them  and  feel  satisfied  that  this  exchange  of  courtesies  has 
been  of  much  importance  in  bringing  together  into  friendly  relation- 
ship the  coffee  interests  of  both  countries. 

CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  JURISTS. 

Early  advices  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  indicate  that  the  sessions  of  the 
Conference  of  American  Jurists,  held  during  the  last  part  of  June  and 
early  in  July,  have  been  most  notable  in  the  character  and  high  stand- 
ing of  its  delegates  and  in  the  scope  of  their  deliberations.  Delega- 
tions from  nearly  all  tho  American  Republics  participated  and  the 
utmost  energies  were  exerted  to  bring  about  a  successful  realization 
of  tho  ideals  and  objects  of  this  gathering,  namely,  ways  and  means 
of  perfecting  and  unifying  international  law. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  THE  FISHINO  INDUSTRY. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Government  of  Brazil  has 
issued  rules  and  regulations  providing  for  the  inspection  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  Republic.  A  study  is  to  be  made  of  the  fish  resources 
of  Brazilian  waters,  fishing  stations  are  to  be  established  along  the 
coast  and  on  the  neighboring  islands,  and  schools,  colonies,  breeding 
stations,  and  fish-canning  establishments  are  to  be  provided  for. 
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Under  certain  conditions  the  Government  of  Brazil  is  disposed  to 
grant  subventions  to  persons  and  companies  engaging  in  the  fishery 
industry  on  an  extensive  scale,  to  give  concessions  of  lands,  and  to 
encourage  in  various  ways  the  development  of  the  fishery  industry 
of  the  nation.  Three  fishing  stations  are  to  be  established  at  once, 
one  near  the  Federal  capital,  one  in  the  north  of  Brazil,  and  another 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Republic. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  erection  of  an  experimental  sugar-cane  station  has  been  com- 
menced at  Campos,  in  t  he  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  by  European 
exports.  The  same  kind  of  a  station  is  to  be  established  at  Per- 
nambuco. 

At  Bom-Successo,  near  Minas,  an  iron  mine  was  recently  discovered 
the  ores  of  which  assay  75  per  cent  of  iron. 

AR  AGUAR  A  TO  RIO-PRETO  RAILWAY. 

Early  in  July,  1912,  the  railway  line  connecting  the  towns  of 
Araguara  and  Rio-Preto,  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  a  distance  of  230 
kilometers,  was  opened  to  public  traffic. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

On  June  1,  1912,  Señor  Ramón  Barros  Luco,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Chile,  delivered  his  message  to  the  National  Congress, 
from  which  the  following  data  are  extracted  : 

The  construction  of  the  Arica  to  Altos  de  La  Paz  Railway,  uniting  the  port  of  Arica 
with  tho  capital  of  Bolivia,  will  soon  be  completed.  Negotiations  are  under  way  to 
extend  the  line  from  Altos  de  La  Paz  into  the  city  of  La  Paz. 

The  Government  of  Chile  has  given  special  attention  to  the  negotiation  of  commer- 
cial treaties  with  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Ecuador.  A  commercial  treaty  with  Italy, 
which  will  make  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  eubventioned  steamers  between  the 
ports  of  Italy  and  those  of  Chile  a  necessity,  has  been  ratified. 

The  potable  water  supply  to  the  city  of  Valparaiso  has  been  increased  by  bringing 
water  from  the  Aconcagua  River,  and  steps  are  under  way  to  give  the  city  of  Santiago 
a  more  abundant  supply  of  potable  water  taken  from  the  Manzanito  River  and  the 
Laguna  Negra. 

The  postal  receipts  in  1911  amounted  to  3.426,946  pesos,  and  the  expenditures  to 
4,289,950  pesos.  The  1,104  post  offices  in  operation  in  1911  handled  73,393,296  pieces 
of  mail. 

In  1911  telegrams  to  the  number  of  2,225.000  were  handled,  102,000  of  which  were 
foreign  despatches.  The  receipt*  from  telegrams  during  the  year  amounted  to 
2,074,000  pesos. 
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At  the  close  of  1911  there  were  2,896  public  mhoola  in  the  Republic  with  375.274 
registered  pupils.  The  average  attendance  at  these  schools  was  58.76  per  cent. 
Schools  subventioned  by  the  State  had  an  enrollment  of  52.315  pupils,  and  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  32,683.  In  1911  there  were  277  manual  training  schools  in  the 
Republic,  and  15  normal  schools  for  both  *»xes.  The  enrollment  in  the  normal 
schools  during  that  year  was  2,322  pupils. 

In  1911  there  were  41  lyceums,  or  high  schools,  for  males,  and  36  for  females.  The 
enrollment  in  the  male  lyceums  was  12,052  and  the  average  attendance  10.797;  the 
enrollment  in  the  female  lyceums  was  8.277  and  the  average  attendance  6,789. 

In  191 1  the  University  of  Chile  had  in  its  different  professional  courses  2.002  pupils, 
and  the  Catholic  University  683  pupils.  In  tbe  University  of  Chile  422  pupils  were 
studying  engineering.  302  medicine,  438  law  and  political  sciences,  167  pharmacy, 
160  dentistry.  316  fine  arts,  and  187  teaching. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  Chile  in  1911  were  as  follows:  Receipts,  187.379.312 
pesos,  paper,1  and  86.896.389  pesos,  gold;2  exjH'ndi tures.  234.191,707  pesos,  paper,  and 
60,775,635  gold. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Republic  in  1911  amounted  to  688,399,717  pesos,  gold, 
made  up  of  imports.  318.990.354  pesos,  ami  exports.  339,409,363  pesos.  The  customs 
duties  collected  during  the  year  consisted  of  import  duties  54.300,000  pesos,  and 
export  duties.  83.522,000  pesos. 

At  the  close  of  1911  there  were  2.626  kilometers  of  railways  under  construction  in 
('hile,  the  total  cost  of  which  approximated  340.000.000  pesos.  The  mileage  of  private 
railways  in  Chile  in  191 1  was  3,183  kilometers,  and  that  of  State  railways  in  operation 
3,192  kilometers. 

BUDGET  FOR  1912  13. 

The  budget  of  Chile  for  the  fiscal  year  1912-13  gives  the  estimated 
receipts  at  192,800,000  pesos  paper  and  103,500,000  pesos  gold, 
and  the  estimated  expenditures  at  268,590,590  pesos  paper  and 
55,740,859  pesos  gold. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  agricultural  congress  which  is  to  he  held  at  Concepción,  Chile, 
has  been  postponed  until  October,  1912. 

Sr.  Roberto  Chavez  has  been  appointed  delegate  of  the  Government 
of  Chile  to  the  congress  of  architecture  to  be  held  at  Leipzig. 

A  French  company  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000  francs  has  been 
organized  in  Paris  to  engage  in  the  sugar  industry  in  Chile. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  1912-13. 

The  bureau  of  statistics  of  Cliile  has  compiled  statistics  which 
give  the  agricultural  production  of  the  principal  cereals  and  food- 
stuffs of  the  Republic  for  1912-13  as  follows: 

Quantity  harvested 

Product.  (metric  quintals). 

Wheat   4.960,215 

Barley   535,621 

Oats   270, 055 

Corn   310,207 

Beans   370,264 


»  Peso.  naper-í0.21ô  V.  3.  currency.  Poso,  ROld-W.365  U.  S.  currency. 
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Quantity  harvest**! 

Product.  (metrto  quintals). 

Arvejas  (carobs)   74,  804 

Peas   8,981 

Lentils   6,861 

Potatoes   2,024,805 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  production  of  wines  amounted  to 
9,906,437  decaliters;  chicha  beverage  2,130,204  decaliters;  Chacoli 
red  wines,  1,278,648  decaliters,  and  aguardientes  (brandies)  194,998 
decaliters. 

LINARES  IRRIGATION  WORKS. 

The  Government  of  the  province  of  linares  in  the  Republic  of  Chile 
has  decided  to  connect  the  Aneda  and  Mellado  Rivers,  and  to  use  the 
water  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

NAVIGATION  BETWEEN  VILLARICA  AND  PITRUFQTJEN. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  make  the  Tolten  River  navigable  for 
small  vessels  between  Villarica  and  Pitrufquen  by  dredging  out  the 
shallow  places  in  the  stream  and  removing  a  sandbank  which  ob- 
structs the  course  of  the  river. 

IRON  MINING  IN  CHILE. 

The  budget  of  Chile  provides  for  an  expenditure  of  100,000  pesos, 
to  be  used  in  continuing  the  work  of  mapping  out  the  iron  mines  of  the 
Republic,  some  work  having  already  been  done  in  this  direction  in  the 
Province  of  Coquimbo  in  1911.  In  the  province  referred  to  there 
are  five  groups  of  iron  mines  situated  to  the  north  of  La  Serena, 
known  as  Maitencillo,  El  Trigo,  El  Romeral,  Las  Escobas,  and  Los 
Homos.  These  five  groups  are  estimated  to  contain  200,000,000 
tons  of  iron  ores.  Iron  mines  are  also  found  in  Atacama,  and  in  the 
departments  of  Vallenar  and  Freirina.  A  conservative  estimate 
of  the  ores  contained  in  these  mines  is  30,000,000  tons.  Investiga- 
tions are  also  being  made  of  the  iron  resources  of  Antofagasta  which 
are  known  to  be  ven'  considerable. 

PAVING  OF  SANTIAGO. 

One  million  pesos  ($200,000)  is  needed  for  paving  the  streets  of  the 
federal  capital,  and  the  Congress  of  Chile  will  be  asked  to  appropriate 
that  amount. 

DRILLING  FOR  PETROLEUM  IN  CHILOE. 

Wells  are  to  bo  sunk  at  Iluicha  and  Manao  in  the  Province  of  Chiloe 
in  search  of  petroleum,  surface  examinations  indicating  that  this 
part  of  Chile  is  underlaid  by  petroleum-bearing  strata. 
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RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  contractor  of  the  Longitudinal  Railway  has  been  authorized 
by  the  department  of  industry  to  open  to  public  traffic  24  kilometers 
1 20  meters  of  the  northern  section  of  the  Longitudinal  Railway  north 
of  Aguas  Blancas  station. 

An  appropriation  has  been  made  by  the  Chilean  Government  to 
continue  the  construction  of  the  Rancagua  to  Dofiihue  Railway. 

A  bid  has  been  accepted  by  the  Chilean  Government  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Linares  to  Calbuco  Railway.  The  construction  will 
cost  677,610  pesos  paper,  ana  61,000  pesos  gold. 

The  department  of  railways  of  the  Government  of  Chile  has  opened 
to  public  traffic  the  railway  from  Osorno  to  Puerto  Montt  in  southern 
Chile. 


CENSUS. 

According  to  data  published  by  the  central  board  of  the  National 
Census  of  Colombia,  the  population  of  the  country  at  the  present 
time,  not  including  the  inhabitants  of  the  commissaries  of  Vapues, 
Putumayo,  and  Caqueta,  which  political  divisions  have  recently  been 
established,  nor  the  savage  tribes  which  live  in  the  forests  of  the 
Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  the  Opon,  and  other  rivers  and  territories  of 
the  Republic,  is  5,031,850.    By  departments  the  population  is  as 


follows: 

Department*  and  other  political  divisions.  Population. 

Antioquia   741,816 

Bolivar   426,975 

Boyaca   686, 499 

Atlántico   114,887 

Caldas   341T 198 

Cauca   211,766 

Cundinamarca   721, 615 

Commissary  of  Arauca   4, 921 

Commissary  of  Jurado   6,406 

CommLsHary  of  Goagira   75,  795 

Huila   158, 191 

Magdalena   149,557 

Intendency  of  Choco   60, 544 

Intendency  of  Meta   9, 299 

Narino   311,791 

North  Satander   204, 381 

Satander   400,084 

Tolima   283,333 

Cauca  Valley   217,147 

Lazarettos   6,655 


5, 031,  850 
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NEW  POLITICAL  DIVISION. 

An  executive  decree  of  June  18.  1912,  establishes  the  political 
division  of  the  Commissary  of  Caqueta  out  of  the  territory  of  Caqueta. 
Florencia,  with  a  population  of  about  4,000,  is  the  capital  of  the  new 
commissary. 

NEW  CONSULATE  IN  VENEZUELA. 

The  Government  of  Colombia  has  established  a  consulate  general 
at  Amparo,  Venezuela,  on  account  of  its  increased  commercial  ex- 
change with  that  district. 

EXCHANGE  OP  PAPER  MONEY. 

Currency  in  10  and  20  pesos  treasury  notes  of  any  issue,  and 
treasury  notes  of  late  issues,  or  bank  notes  accepted  by  the  Colombian 
Government  at  the  same  value  as  treasury  notes,  became  exchange- 
able for  a  new  issue  of  paper  money  on  July  30,  1912.  Fractional 
paper  money,  and  50  and  100  pesos  bills  of  a  date  prior  to  the  English 
issue,  are  exchangeable  for  a  new  Issue  of  paper  money  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1912. 

SAMPLES  OP  MERCHANDISE. 

The  department  of  finance  has  issued  an  order  fixing  a  period  of 
two  years  in  which  traveling  salesmen  who  personally  import,  under 
bond,  samples  of  merchandise  into  Colombia  without  the  payment  of 
duties,  may  reexport  said  samples  without  becoming  subject  to  the 
payment  of  customs  duties. 

STATUE  TO  BOLIVAR. 

A  statue  to  the  liberator  of  Colombia,  Simon  Bolivar,  is  to  be 
erected  at  the  railway  station  in  Cali.  The  statue  will  cost  26,000 
franks  and  will  be  a  reproduction  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Bolivar 
erected  in  Bogota  during  the  centenary  celebration. 

BUST  OP  DR.  CAMACHO  ROLDAN. 

The  Colombian  Academy  of  Jurisprudence  has  decided  to  erect  a 
bust  of  Dr.  Salvador  Camacho  Roldan,  a  distinguished  Colombian 
statesman,  to  be  placed  in  some  public  place  at  Bogota. 

CALI  THEATER. 

A  company  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  has  been  organized  for  the 
construction  of  a  theater  in  Cali.  The  company  will  cooperate  with 
the  beautification  committee  of  that  city  in  building  the  theater. 
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MUTUAL  BUILDING  ASSOCIATION. 

Under  the  name  of  "Compañía  Colombiana  de  Mutualidad"  a 
mutual  building  association  has  been  established  at  Barranquilla 
with  a  capital  of  $300,000.  The  company  will  erect  houses  and  dis- 
pose of  same  so  that  they  can  be  purchased  on  the  monthly  install- 
ment plan. 

EXTENSION  OF  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEM. 

The  telegraph  system  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  in  operation  at 
the  present  time  covers  an  extent  of  19,062  kilometers.  There  arc 
335  kilometers  now  under  construction. 

CANALIZATION  OF  LORO  RIVER. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  commerce  of  the  city  of  Neiva,  capital 
of  the  Department  of  Huila,  the  canalization  of  the  Loro  Kiver,  a 
branch  of  the  Magdalena  River,  has  been  commenced. 

ELECTRICITY  AND  POTABLE  WATER  FOR  OLRARDOT,  SONSON, 

AND  TOC  AIMA. 

Contracts  have  been  made  to  furnish  electricity  and  potable  water 
to  the  towns  of  Girardot,  Sonson,  and  Tocaima.  The  celebrated  hot 
water  and  mineral  springs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tocaima  are  also  to 
be  utilized  as  a  bathing  resort. 

SANTA  MARTA  WIRELESS  STATION. 

The  United  Fruit  Co.  has  commenced  work  on  the  Santa  Marta 
wireless  telegraph  station.  Four  300-foot  towers,  and  the  buildings 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  station,  are  to  be  erected.  The 
Marconi  system  is  to  be  used,  and  the  territory  covered  embraces  a 
radius  of  700  miles. 


COSTA  RICA 


CELEBRATION  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE. 

The  ninety-first  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  Central  Amer- 
ica will  be  celebrated  in  the  Athenœum  at  San  Jose  de  Costa  Rica  on 
September  15,  1912.  Prizes  and  diplomas  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  competitive  essays  on  specific  subjects  relating  to  medicine,  law, 
science,  and  agriculture.  The  object  of  the  celebration  is  to  stimu- 
late mid  encourage  science  and  art  in  the  Republic.  The  essays 
must  be  original,  written  in  Spanish,  and  delivered  to  the  office  of 
the  Athenœum  at  San  Jose  before  September  1  of  the  present  year. 
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BANK  STATEMENT. 

On  June  1 ,  1912,  there  were  bank. notes  in  circulation  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Costa  Rica  to  the  value  of  4,568 ,835  colones,1  and  a  gold  reserve 
fund  in  the  different  banks  of  the  country  of  5,159,279  colones. 

PROPOSED  DENTAL  COLLEGE. 

The  dentists  of  Costa  Rica  have  decided  to  apply  to  Congress  at 
its  next  session  for  a  charter  to  establish  a  dental  college  in  the 
capital  of  the  Republic. 

SPECIAL  MUNICIPAL  TAXES  AT  LIMON. 

The  municipality  of  Limon  has  levied  a  tax  of  80  colones  every 
three  months  on  mills  operated  in  the  municipality,  and  30  colones 
per  quarter  on  the  agencies  of  industrial  concerns. 

MUNICIPAL  BUILDING  AT  GRECIA 

The  National  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  has  appropriated  15,000 
colones  for  the  erection  of  a  new  municipal  building  at  Grecia. 

AGRICULTURAL  BANK. 

The  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  has  authorized  the  establishment  of 
an  agricultural  bank  under  the  name  of  "Cajas  Rurales  de  Crédito" 
(Rural  Credit  Banks),  with  its  main  office  in  San  Jose  and  branches 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Republic.  The  bank  will  make  a  specialty 
of  agricultural  business  and  loans,  no  single  loan  to  exceed  500  colones. 
The  sum  of  25,000  colones  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Exec- 
utive for  the  establishment  of  this  bank. 

BANANA  CULTIVATION. 

• 

With  the  object  of  extending  the  cultivation  of  bananas  on  the 
Golfo  Dulce  coast  of  Costa  Rica,  the  department  of  agriculture  of 
Costa  Rica  has  furnished  a  large  quantity  of  banana  seed  from  the 
Atlantic  banana  zone  to  the  Golfo  Dulce  authorities. 

CANADIAN  CIGARETTE  FACTORY. 

A  Canadian  company  is  to  establish  a  cigarette  factory  in  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  modeled  after  the  celebrated  Cuban  cigarette  factories  of 
Havana.  Costa  Rican  tobacco  is  of  good  quality,  and  excellent  cigar- 
ettes can  be  manufactured  out  of  it. 

NAVIGATION  OF  THE  SAN  JUAN  RIVEE. 

Since  July  1,  1912,  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  been  operat- 
ing a  gasoline  launch  on  the  San  Juan  River,  including  its  tributa- 
ries, the  San  Carlos  and  the  Sarapiqui  Rivers,  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing in  the  development  of  the  country  tributary  to  these  streams. 

•  Colon-*).**  V  S. .  urremy. 
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ALAJUELA  TO  GRECIA  TRAMWAY. 

Plans  have  been  made  for  the  construction  of  a  tramway  between 
the  towns  of  Alajuela  and  Grecia.  The  tramway  will  be  built  and 
equipped  by  the  municipal  council  of  Alajuela,  which  will  receive 
bids  for  the  construction  work. 


TOBACCO  CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN. 

On  July  6,  1912,  the  Congress  of  Cuba  enacted  a  law  requiring  that 
all  boxes  or  packages  of  tobacco,  manufactured  in  the  Republic  and 
used  in  the  export  trade  of  the  country,  shall  be  labeled  with  certifi- 
cates of  origin  furnished  by  the  Government  for  that  purpose.  The 
law  becomes  effective  90  days  after  its  publication  in  the  Official 
Gazette,  it  having  been  published  in  that  paper  on  July  25,  1912. 
The  law  is  intended  to  enable  genuine  Cuban  tobacco  shipped  abroad 
to  be  identified  from  imitations. 

STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  BETWEEN  BALTIMORE  AND  HAVANA. 

The  Munsen  Steamship  Co.  on  July  30,  1912,  inaugurated  a  line  of 
through  steamers  between  Baltimore  and  Havana.  The  sailings  will 
be  twice  a  month  at  present,  but  are  to  be  increased  as  fast  as  traffic 
conditions  warrant. 

HAVANA'S  LICENSE  TAXES. 

The  municipal  council  of  the  city  of  Havana  has  published  the 
license  ordinance  which  imposes  license  taxes  on  the  sale  of  wines, 
liquors,  alcoholic,  spirituous,  or  fermented  beverages  varying  from 
S150  to  $30  annually.  Annual  municipal  license  taxes  of  from  $3  to 
$30  are  also  levied  by  the  city  council  of  Havana  on  industrial  patents, 
professions,  commercial  establishments,  and  arts  and  crafts.  The  full 
text  of  the  ordinance  was  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  on  July  1,  1912. 

INCREASE  OF  BANK  DEPOSITS. 

A  statement  of  the  National  Bank  of  Cuba  of  June  29,  1912,  shows 
assets  to  the  amount  of  $38,127,307.01.  The  capital  of  this  bank  is 
$5,000,000,  the  surplus  $1,100,000,  and  the  undivided  profits  at  the 
time  mentioned  $380,208.32.  The  deposits  of  this  bank,  according 
to  the  statement  referred  to,  amounted  to  $27.749,207.44.  The 
increase  in  the  bank's  dejmsits  during  the  last  four  months  has  been 
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over  $4,000,000.  When  the  balance  was  taken  the  bank  had  in  its 
vaults  actual  cash  to  the  amount  of  $7,079,308.22,  and  outstanding 
loans  of  over  $16,000,000. 

HAVANA  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  EARNINGS. 

The  Havana  Electric  Railway  earnings  for  the  week  ending  July 
21,  1912,  were  $49,422,  as  compared  with  $45,510  for  the  same  week 
of  the  previous  year.  The  total  earnings  for  the  year  up  to  the  date 
mentioned  were  $1,394,577,  as  compared  with  $1,318,511  in  1911. 
These  figures  refer  to  the  electric-car  service  only  and  not  to  the 
omnibus  lines. 

ELECTRIC  INSTALLATIONS. 

The  Government  of  Cuba  has  authorized  the  installation  of  an 
electric  plant  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  light  and  power  to  the 
towns  of  Cabaiguan  and  Guayos  and  vicinity.  Concessions  have  also 
been  granted  to  install  an  electric  plant  at  Alquizar,  and  to  operate 
an  electric  plant  at  Trinidad  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  light  and 
power. 

ELECTRIC- LIGHT  CONCESSIONS. 

Concessions  have  been  granted  to  establish  an  electric-light  plant 
at  Quemado  de  Guines,  and  to  erect  an  electric-light  plant  to  supply 
the  villages  of  Calabazar  and  Manta,  Province  of  Santa  Clara. 

CIFUENTES  TO  ESPERANZA  RAILWAY. 

The  first  section  of  the  Cifuentes  to  Esperanza  Railway,  which  runs 
through  the  San  Diego  Valley,  has  been  opened  to  public  trafile. 

CAIB  ARIEN  AND  NUE  VIT  A  S  RAILWAY  BID. 

Á  presidential  decree  of  July  25,  1912,  suspends  the  opening  of  the 
bids  for  building  of  the  Caibarien  and  Nuevitas  Railway  until 
September  30,  1912. 

The  construction  of  the  Caibarien  and  Nuevitas  Railway  carries 
with  it  a  subsidy  of  $2,000,000  by  the  Cuban  Congress,  payable  to 
the  company  constructing  the  line,  provided  the  railway  passes  to 
the  south  of  the  Bamburano  Hills. 

HAVANA'S  NEW  TRAMWAY  UNE. 

The  Electric  Tramway  Co.  of  Havana  opened  to  public  traffic  on 
July  28,  1912,  a  new  line  known  as  the  Jesus  del  Monte-Parque  Central 
Tramway.  The  line  runs  from  Jesus  del  Monte  station,  on  the  avenue 
of  that  name,  to  Cristina  Avenue  and  terminus. 
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OFFICIAL  AND  POPULAR  HOLIDAY. 

Under  the  law  of  16th  and  20th  of  May,  1912,  July  16,  1913,  has 
been  proclaimed  an  official  and  popular  holiday.  This  date  marks 
the  centenary  of  the  patriot  and  liberator,  Juan  Pablo  Duarte.  The 
sum  to  be  expended  by  the  Government  in  celebrating  the  day  is  to 
be  specified  in  the  law  of  public  expense. 

POSTAL  DATA. 

In  1911  there  were  received  in  the  Dominican  Republic  724,279 
pieces  of  foreign  mail,  while  254,787  pieces  of  foreign  mail  were  sent 
abroad,  making  the  total  number  of  pieces  of  foreign  mail  matter 
handled  in  the  Republic  in  1911,  979,066,  as  compared  with  877,997 
in  1910.  The  local  mail  handled  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1911 
numbered  2,244,147  pieces  issued,  as  compared  with  2,018,636  pieces 
issued  in  1910,  and  2,297,293  pieces  mailed  in  1911,  as  compared 
with  1,983,254  pieces  in  1910.  The  total  number  of  pieces  of  foreign 
and  domestic  mail  matter  handled  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1911  aggregated  5,530,506. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  AT  SANTO  DOMINGO. 

A  recent  number  of  Revista  de  Agricultura  contains  an  account 
by  Dr.  A.  E.  Barthe,  the  director  general  of  agriculture,  of  the  first 
year's  work  of  the  agricultural  school  at  San  Cristobal,  which  was 
officially  inaugurated  April  1,1911.  Of  the  30  students  in  attendance 
6  were  admitted  to  the  advanced  three-year  course  and  20  to  the 
lower  two-year  course.  The  advanced  course,  which  leads  to  the 
"perito  agrícola"  diploma,  or  agricultural  expert,  trains  young  men 
for  the  public  service  as  itinerant  instructors  in  the  Provinces  under 
the  direction  of  agricultural  inspectors,  as  agricultural  teachers  in 
the  schools,  directors  of  large  estates,  etc.  The  lower  course  is  a 
practical  course  leading  to  the  "jefe  de  cultivo"  diploma. 

RAILWAY  FROM  SANTO  DOMINGO  TO  CIBAO. 

Plans  and  specifications  have  been  prepared  for  the  construction 
of  the  railway  from  the  capital  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  Cibao, 
a  distance  of  128.9  kilometers,  including  a  branch  line  of  2.55  kilo- 
meters from  the  railway  station  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  to  the 
customhouse  and  wharf,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $18.010  per  kilometer. 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  FOR  SANTIAGO  AND  LA  VEOA. 

A  concession  has  boon  granted  to  use  the  waters  of  the  Yaque  del 
Norte  and  Camu  Rivers  to  generate  electric  light  and  power  for  the 
cities  of  Santiago  and  La  Vega  and  for  the  use  of  towns  and  planta- 
tions in  the  vicinity. 

TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  LINES. 

The  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  of  the  Dominican  Republic  have 
an  extent  of  1,728  kilometers,  and  produced  in  1911,  $20,445.90,  or 
$6,451.26  moro  than  in  1910.  A  number  of  new  lines  are  in  course 
of  construction  at  the  present  time. 


ECUADOR 


GUAYAQUIL'S  WHARF  REGULATIONS. 

On  April  15  last  the  Government  of  Ecuador  resumed  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  fiscal  wharf  at  Guayaquil,  together  with  its  annexes, 
under  the  orders  of  a  wharf  director.  A  charge  of  3  sucres  ($1.46) 
per  ton  will  be  made  for  unloading,  the  old  tariff  for  loading  remaining 
in  force. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILEAN  NAVAL  OFFICER. 

The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  made  a  two  years'  contract  with 
R.  W.  Stone  Novajos,  a  first  lieutenant  of  the  Chilean  Navy,  to  enter 
the  maritime  service  of  Ecuador. 


The  lithographic  plates  of  the  new  map  of  Ecuador,  including  the 
oriental  region  of  the  Republic,  are  ready  for  use.  The  map  is  the 
work  of  Julian  Fabre,  who  traversed  many  extensive  and  important 
sections  of  the  oriental  region.  One  of  the  important  features  of  the 
map  is  an  exact  representation  of  the  courses  and  sources  of  the 
Morona  and  Miasal  Rivers  and  their  tributaries,  as  well  as  that  part 
of  the  Amazon  River  from  Pongo  de  Manseriche  to  Barranca. 

DENOUNCEMENT  OF  GOLD  PLACERS. 

A  denouncement  of  15  gold  placer  claims,  situated  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Santa  Rosa  Canton,  has  been  made.  These  placers  are 
reported  to  be  rich  in  gold  and  easily  worked,  and  other  gold  placers 
are  said  to  exist  in  the  vicinity. 
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PROPOSED  RAILWAYS  TO  CUENCA  AND  MAR  ANON. 

Preliminary  survey  work  has  been  commenced  on  the  railways 
from  Huigra  to  Cuenca,  and  from  Puerto  Bolivar  to  the  Marafion 
River,  the  concessions  for  which  are  controlled  by  the  banking  house 
of  Lee  Higginson  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  The  American  engineers 
now  in  Ecuador  in  charge  of  the  surveys  are  Messrs.  Rohrer  and  Mor- 
ley.  These  proposed  railways  will  traverse  some  of  the  richest  and 
most  undeveloped  sections  of  the  Republic,  and  will  open  up  a  great 
agricultural,  mining,  and  timber  country. 

MANTA  RAILWAY. 

The  grading  of  the  Manta  Railway  is  within  a  few  kilometers  of 
Portoviejo,  and  construction  trains  are  running  to  within  5  kilometers 
of  Montecristi.  The  most  difficult  piece  of  work  and  the  largest  cut 
on  the  line  is  at  the  pass  of  Cerro  de  Hojas. 

TELEPHONE  LINE  TO  VINCES,  PALENQUE,  AND  QUEVEDO. 

A  telephone  line  is  being  const ructed  from  Vinces  to  the  important 
towns  of  Palenque  and  Quevedo. 

MATCH  FACTORY  AT  CHILLO. 

A  match  factory  has  been  established  at  Chillo  Valley  near  Quito. 
Water  power  is  employed,  and  the  plant  is  equipped  with  modern 
machinery  imported  from  abroad.  The  concessionaire  has  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  manufacture  matches  in  the  Republic,  with  the  exception 
of  the  city  of  Guayaquil,  at  which  place  the  National  Match  Cc.  has 
a  factory. 


OPENING  OF  THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

On  June  30,  1912,  the  President  of  Guatemala  officially,  opened  the 
military  academy  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic.  The  opening 
ceremonies  were  witnessed  by  high  officials  of  the  Government,  the 
diplomatic  corps,  and  other  distinguished  persons.  The  edifice, 
wluch  is  of  granite,  is  built  in  the  Roman-feudal  style  and  cost 
9,000,000  pesos.1  Tho  academy  has  a  capacity  for  500  students,  and 
is  a  modern  and  up-to-date  institution. 

MINERAL  WEALTH. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  although  but 
partially  exploited  at  the  present  time,  is  very  great.  The  noithera 
part  of  the  country  contains  a  rich  zone  of  silver-lead  ores,  which  ex- 
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tends  throughout  the  Republic  to  the  frontiers  of  Honduras  and  Sal- 
vador. There  are  numerous  gold  placers  in  eastern  Guatemala,  some 
of  which  are  now  being  worked  by  American  engineers.  The  gold 
belt  of  the  nation  extends  along  the  entire  frontier  of  Honduras,  and 
many  samples  of  gold  ores  encountered  there  show  a  high  percentage 
of  gold  value  per  ton.  The  mining  industry  of  Guatemala  is  practi- 
cally virgin,  and  the  field  is  a  rich  one  for  the  prospector,  the  miner, 
and  the  capitalist.  In  the  Province  of  Santa  Rosa  some  of  the  silver 
ores  assay  $40  per  ton.  The  Government  is  liberal  in  its  dealing 
with  miners,  and  foreigners  who  engage  in  the  mining  industry  in 
that  country  receive  even'  assistance  possible  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  the  Republic. 

PRODUCTION  OF  COFFEE  IN  1911. 

The  production  of  coffee  in  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  in  1911  was, 
in  round  numbers,  712,500  quintals.  At  the  close  of  that  year  there 
were  2,156  coffee  plantations  in  the  country,  comprising  an  area  under 
coffee  cultivation  of  880,320  acres,  and  coffee  trees  to  the  number  of 
68,161,626. 

RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  IN  1911. 

In  1911  the  679  kilometers  of  railways  of  Guatemala  carried 
1,187,433  passengers,  252,882  tons  of  freight.  In  addition  to  this 
freight,  the  Guatamalan  Railway  hauled  during  the  year  1,240,511 
bunches  of  bananas. 

INTERNATIONAL  RAILWAYS  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

In  order  to  push  forward  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Railway, 
the  Guatemalan  Railway  and  other  railway  companies  of  Salvador 
have  consolidated  into  a  single  company  under  the  name  of  Inter- 
national Railways  of  Central  America.  This  company  has  obtained 
from  the  Governments  of  Guatemala  and  Salvador  the  concessions 
necessary  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  railway  system 
referred  to,  and  will  now  proceed  to  connect  into  a  continuous  line 
the  Mexican,  Guatemalan,  and  Salvadorean  railways  forming  the 
Pan  American  system.  The  Pan  American  Railway  in  Mexico  has 
been  built  to  Mariscal  on  the  Guatemalan  frontier,  and  the  Guate- 
malan link  of  the  same  railway  extends  to  Las  Cruces,  a  distance  of  68 
kilometers  from  Mariscal.  The  construction  work  which  will  com- 
plete the  gap  between  the  two  divisions  is  quite  advanced. 
5184ft— Bull.  2—12  14 
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NEW  SENATE  BUILDING. 

The  National  Congress  of  Haiti  has  authorized  the  President  of  the 
Republic  to  expend  up  to  $40,000  gold  in  the  construction  of  a  new 
building  for  the  use  of  the  senate. 

EXPENSES  AND  FINANCE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

A  report  of  the  minister  of  finance  to  the  National  Congress  of 
Haiti  shows  that  the  Haitian  Government  spent  from  October  1 ,  1911, 
to  April  1,  1912,  3,590,408.58  gourdes  (gourde  equals  $0.965).  and 
$308,325.69  United  States  currency,  $14,908.42  of  which  were  on 
account  of  the  public  debt. 

During  the  six  months  referred  to  the  Government  of  Haiti  issued 
6  per  cent  interest-bearing  domestic  bonds  to  the  value  of  $600,000 
at  90  per  cent  of  their  nominal  value.  These  bonds  are  secured  by 
part  of  the  customs  receipts,  and  the  proceeds  are  to  be  used  in 
payment  of  the  debt  of  the  revolution. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  irrigation  work  on  the  plains  of  Aux  Cayes  is  progressing 
steadily.  The  Government  is  developing  its  earlier  plans  for  the 
building  if  modern  barracks  to  properly  house  and  care  for  its  army. 

NEW  INDUSTRIAL  COMPANIES. 

The  Executive  Power  has  authorized  the  Compagnie  d'éclairage 
électrique  d'Haiti  to  install  and  operate  an  electric-light  and  power 
plant  at  Gonaives.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  $100,000 
represented  by  1,000  shares  of  $100  each. 

The  Société  minière  de  Zepiny,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  repre- 
sented by  1,000  shares  of  $50  each,  has  been  authorized  to  work  the 
copper  mines  at  Zepiny  in  the  commune  of  Grande  Riviere  del  Xorte. 

CUSTOMS  REVENUES  OF  PORT  AU  PRINCE. 

The  customs  revenues  of  Port  au  Prince,  during  February  and 
March,  1912,  were  $479,958.65. 

NEW  VESSEL  FOR  FLEET. 

The  Government  of  Haiti  recently  purchased  a  vessel  called  the 
Pacifico  with  a  capacity  of  488  tons. 
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SCHOOL  OP  COMMERCE  AT  PORT  AU  PRINCE. 

A  school  of  commerce  has  been  established  at  Port  au  Prince, 
capital  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti.  The  school  will  teach  commercial 
subjects  in  accordance  with  the  latest  and  most  up-to-date  methods. 
The  school  has  a  useful  and  practical  library. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  IN  1011. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1910-11  the  Republic  of  Haiti  produced 
53,129,824  pounds  of  coffee,  3,304,086  pounds  of  cacao,  76,354,731 
pounds  of  Campechy  wood,  8.916,800  pounds  of  roots,  and  5.256,573 
pounds  of  cotton. 

RECEIPTS  OF  LA  PLAINE  DE  CUL-DE-SAC  RAILWAYS. 

The  receipts  of  the  Plaine  de  Cul-de-Sac  railways  during  the  second 
half  of  1911  were  $203,589.90.  The  number  of  passengers  trans- 
ported during  that  period  was  753,515. 

STREET  IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  a  communication  received  from  Mr.  Edgar  Furbush  of  Port  au 
Prince,  he  states  that  the  streets  arc  being  improved  with  great 
rapidity  and  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  bord  de  mer  is  now 
concreted  from  the  bureau  de  port  up  to  within  a  block  of  the  Rue  de 
Miracles,  and  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  the  Place  Pantheon  alongside 
of  the  palace,  have  taken  on  an  entirely  new  aspect  with  the  concrete- 
gutters  and  grading. 

HAITIAN  RAILROAD. 

The  first  section  of  the  railway  which  is  now  being  constructed 
through  Haiti  has  been  completed  and  accepted  by  the  Government. 
The  completed  division  extends  from  Cape  Haitien  to  La  Grande 
Riviere,  while  the  section  from  Gonaives  to  Ennery  is  also  almost 
ready.  A  60-ton  Baldwin  locomotive  is  now  at  work  aiding  in  laying 
the  tracks  on  this  railroad. 


PUERTO  CORTES  WHARFAGE  TAX. 

An  executive  decree  of  July  10,  1912,  authorizes  the  Government  of 
Honduras  to  colled  a  wharfage  tax  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
merchandise  at  Puerto  Cortes,  as  well  as  a  tax  on  persons  who  enter 
or  leave  said  port.  During  the  construction  of  the  wharf  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  customhouse  and  the  chief  naval  commander  will 
devise  means  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  merchandise  at  the 
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most  convenient  place.  The  old  tariff  will  remain  in  force  until 
repealed  or  amonded  by  the  Government. 

LA  CEIBA  HOSPITAL,. 

The  Government  of  the  Department  of  Atlântida  has  headed  a 
subscription  to  be  collected  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  hospital  in 
the  city  of  La  Ceiba.  A  number  of  valuable  donations  have  already 
been  received. 

ADDITIONAL  FOREIGN  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  President  of  Honduras  has  established  13  additional  foreign 
scholarships  for  Honduran  students  studying  abroad.  Of  the 
number,  6  go  to  the  United  States,  2  to  Mexico,  2  to  England,  and 
3  to  Guatemala.  Tho  courses  ropresont  instruction  in  civil  and 
mining  engineering,  dentistry,  agronomy,  and  mechanics.  All  of  the 
students  who  go  to  the  United  States  will  study  mining  engineering. 

SAMPLE  AMERICAN  PLOWS. 

An  American  manufacturer  of  agricultural  machinery  has  sent 
eight  modern  plows  of  simple  construction  to  the  American  consul  at 
Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  for  presentation  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republic.  These  plows  are  to  lie  used  as  samples  in  agricultural 
work,  and  it  is  thought  will  be  a  practical  way  of  developing  agricul- 
ture in  Honduras  by  the  use  of  modem  machinery. 

ATLÂNTIDA  BANK. 

American  and  Honduran  capitalists  aro  to  establish  the  Atlântida 
Bank  at  La  Ceiba,  Honduras,  under  a  charter  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Honduras.  The  capital  of  the  bank  is  $500,000,  represented 
by  5,000  shares  of  S 100  each,  said  shares  to  bo  sold  at  a  premium  of 
$2  per  sharo  to  cover  the  cost  of  tho  organizing  the  institution.  The 
chairman  of  the  organizing  committee  is  A.  Breton,  vico  president  of 
tho  German-American  National  Bank  of  Now  Orleans.  The  main  office 
of  the  bank  will  bo  at  La  Ceiba.  A  deposit  of  $10,000  required  under 
tho  terms  of  tho  concession  has  boon  made  with  the  Government  of 
Honduras  as  a  guaranty  of  tho  faithful  performance  of  tho  conditions 
of  tho  concession. 

TEGUCIGALPA'S  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

A  committee  appointed  by  tho  Society  of  Bookkeepers  of  Honduras 
to  formulato  tho  basis  for  the  organization  in  the  federal  capital  of  a 
commercial  school  for  girls  has  reported  favorably  and  appointed  the 
personnel  of  tho  institution,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President 
of  tho  Republic.  A  three  years'  gradod  course  has  been  adopted, 
open  to  female  studonts  over  15  yoars  of  age  who  havo  the  necessary 
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educational  qualifications.  For  the  present  it  is  recommended  that 
not  over  30  pupils  be  received  in  any  one  course,  but  arrangements 
are  to  be  made  later  to  accommodate  a  greater  number. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

In  his  recent  message  delivered  to  the  fourth  period  of  sessions  of 
the  Twenty-fifth  Congress,  President  Madero  presented  an  interesting 
outline  of  the  affairs  of  the  country  during  the  period  of  his  incum- 
bency. Referring  to  the  relations  with  other  countries,  he  speaks  of 
them  as  continuing  to  be  singularly  cordial,  and  then  makes  special 
reference  to  the  commendable  position  of  justice  taken  by  the  United 
States  during  the  recent  internal  difficulties.  The  rigid  prosecution 
of  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  public  health  is  commented  upon, 
as  are  also  the  various  departments  of  public  charities.  Reviewing 
the  work  of  the  department  of  justice,  special  mention  is  made  of  the 
reforms  in  penitentiary-  regime,  of  the  proposed  revisions  of  the  penal 
code,  and  of  the  independence  and  freedom  of  the  Mexican  judiciary. 

In  the  matters  of  public  instruction,  the  message  states: 

« 

The  Executive  devotes  special  care  to  education  and  takes  the  measure*  that 
seem  most  adapted  for  its  advancement,  endeavoring,  for  example,  to  secure  com- 
petent instructora,  whom  the  department  •  »  *  stimulates  by  means  of  grants 
of  higher  pay,  promotions,  pensions.  *  *  *  The  superior  schools  and  the  schools 
affiliated  with  the  university  have  been  improved  and  remodeled  in  a  way  which, 
doubtless,  will  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the  education  therein  imparted. 

Delegates  have  been  appointed  to  the  Architectural  Congress  at 
Rome,  official  aid  has  been  offered  to  the  principal  scientific  asso- 
ciations of  the  Republic,  and  the  development  of  music  and  art  has 
been  encouraged  in  various  ways. 

Under  the  heading  of  Department  of  fomento,  the  President  deals 
with  the  various  agrarian  questions  and  the  methods  which  are  being 
employed  to  generally  improve  conditions.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
numerous  water  concessions  granted  to  promote  irrigation  projects 
and  to  be  utilized  as  motive  powers  for  new  industries.  The  activities 
of  the  several  other  bureaus  of  this  department  are  also  reviewed. 

In  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  department  of  communications,  the 
President  alludes  to  the  great  improvements  which  are  now  under 
construction  in  the  many  ports  of  Mexico,  and  also  of  the  canaliza- 
tion, dredging,  and  other  operations  tending  to  develop  the  extensive 
river  and  waterway  system  of  the  country. 

The  statement  concerning  the  railroads  reveals  the  interesting  fact 
that  there  are  now  in  actual  operation  25,916  miles  of  railroads. 
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Referring  to  postal  affairs,  the  message  speaks  of  the  postal- 
money-order  convention  concluded  between  Mexico  and  British 
Honduras,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  office  of  the  postmaster 
general  reducing  the  number  of  its  bureaus  from  12  to  7.  During 
the  year  22  new  post  offices  and  49  new  postal  agencies  were  estab- 
lished, the  total  number  of  post  offices  of  all  kinds  now  being  2,706. 
The  movement  of  correspondence  in  the  half  year  aggregated 
121,879,033  pieces.  The  Federal  telegraph  lines  enjoyed  a  steady 
growth  both  in  the  extensions  and  profits.  The  volume  of  messages 
during  the  half  year  in  review  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  8  per  cent 
and  the  increase  in  the  receipts  almost  10  per  cent. 

The  message  continues  with  brief  mentions  of  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  and  concludes  with  an  inspiring  statement 
of  confidence  in  the  destiny  of  the  country  and  a  patriotic  appeal  for 
hearty  cooperation  from  all  quarters. 

GOVERNMENT  REGULATION  OF  PRICE  OF  HENEQUEN. 

On  January  9,  1912,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Yucatan,  with 
the  view  to  obtaining  funds  for  the  regulation  of  the  price  of  henequén 
or  sisal  fiber,  authorized  the  Governor  of  Yucatan  to  levy  a  tax  of 
one-half  centavo  per  kilo  on  henequén  fiber  produced  in  that  State, 
the  proceeds  of  the  tax  to  be  applied  in  guaranteeing  a  State  loan  of 
5,000,000  pesos,1  which  amount  will  be  used  in  regulating  the  price  of 
sisal  fiber.  A  committee  entitled  "  Regulating  committee  of  the 
henequén  market,"  with  headquarters  at  Merida,  Yucatan,  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  sisal  markets  and  cooperate  with  the 
governor  of  that  commonwealth  in  carrying  out  the  object  of  the  law. 

It  was,  however,  found  necessary  to  adopt  other  measures  in  order 
to  successfully  put  into  operation  the  plan  for  protecting  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  State,  and  with  this  object  in  view  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Yucatan,  on  July  2,  1912,  enacted  a  law  which  became 
operative  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  imposing  an  additional  tax 
of  one  centavo  per  kilo  on  henequén  fiber  produced  in  the  State  of 
Yucatan,  and  authorizing  the  governor  of  that  State  to  negotiate  a 
loan  or  loans,  not  to  exceed  10,000,000  pesos,  the  payment  of  which 
is  to  be  made  from  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  referred  to. 

CUSTOMS  REVENUES. 

The  following  table  sows  the  customs  of  Mexico  during  the  fiscal 
year  1911-12,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  fiscal  year: 


'  1911-12 

1910-11 

I'eitos. 

Pe»<u. 
47,M>7,453 
4t*j,&49 
1,536,735 

44,277,597 

49,830, 737 

'  rwo-w.M  u.  s.  goi<i. 
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NEW  CONSUL  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Licentiate  Enrique  Martinez  Sobral  has  been  appointed  consul 
general  of  Mexico  in  New  York.  Mr.  Sobral  will  also  represent  the 
Mexican  Government  at  the  international  commercial  congress  which 
will  meet  in  Boston  in  September,  1912. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  bureau  of  forestry  will  plant  120,000  trees  along  the  banks  of 
drainage  canal  in  the  valley  of  Mexico. 

The  completion  of  two  wireless  towers,  50  meters  high,  at  Torreón, 
now  places  that  region  in  direct  communication  with  Mexico  City. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION. 

The  Boletin  Fiscal  which  has  been  issued  by  the  minister  de  haci- 
enda for  the  year  1910-11,  is  the  official  governmental  record  of  the 
mining  industry.  The  statistics  show  the  total  value  of  the  mineral 
products  exported  during  this  period,  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
approximate  production  for  the  year,  to  have  been  180,005,965.99 
pesos,  as  compared  with  156,520,074.78  for  the  preceding  year,  or  a 
gain  of  23,185,891.21  pesos.  The  past  fiscal  year  has  been  the 
greatest  in  point  of  production  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 

MEXICAN  EXPLORATIONS. 

An  exploring  expedition  consisting  of  eight  members  of  the  Geolog- 
ical Institute  of  Mexico  has,  from  recent  accounts,  made  some  valuable 
discoveries  in  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California.  The  expedition 
was  divided  into  four  different  parties,  each  in  charge  of  two  of  the 
experts  from  the  Institute.  The  party  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Wittich  and  Dr.  Bõsc  pushed  on  through  the  central  desert  region 
to  the  great  salines  around  Sebastian  Bay.  Great  fields  of  salt,  60 
to  70  simare  kilometers  in  area,  were  discovered,  and  from  the  data 
collected  is  shown  the  fact  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  in  course  of  rapid 
retreat  from  this  part  of  the  peninsula.  Traces  of  the  comparatively 
recent  presence  of  the  sea  were  found  at  an  altitude  of  3,450  feet. 
Dr.  Wittich  concludes  that  even  as  late  as  during  the  prehistoric 
human  period  the  peninsula  was  either  entirely  under  water  or 
formed  an  archipelago. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONVENTION. 

An  industrial  convention  met  in  the  School  of  Mines  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  on  June  2,  1912,  attended  by  representatives  of  more  than 
100  Mexican  factories  and  industrial  concerns.  The  object  of  the 
convention  was  to  improve  the  relations  between  workmen  and 
employers. 
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MEXICAN  LIGHT  A  POWER  COMPANY'S  EARNINGS  IN  1011. 

The  not  earnings  of  the  Mexieo  light  &  Power  Co.  of  the  City  of 
Mexico  in  191 1  were  $1,251,676.95  gold.  During  the  year  a  dividend 
of  7  per  cent  was  paid  on  the  preferred  shares  and  4  per  cent  on  the 
ordinary  shares. 

RAILWAY  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES,  1011-12. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  for  the  fiscal 
year  1911-12  were  64,771,545  pesos.  The  expenditures  during  the 
same  period  were  39,825,771  pesos,  which  makes  the  profits  for  the 
year  24,945,830  pesos. 

RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  tramway  line  between  Mexico  City  and  the  town  of  Santa  Fe 
was  opened  to  public  traffic  during  the  latter  part  of  July,  1912. 

The  Mexican  Pacific  Co.  is  to  build  a  railroad  from  Balsas,  State  of 
Guerrero  to  Acapulco,  a  distance  of  781  kilometers. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  1,116  miles  of  national  railways  being 
built  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is 
28,000,000  pesos  (14,000,000  approximately).  The  lines  under  con- 
struction are  as  follows: 

NATIONAL  RAILWAYS  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION. 


From  Durango  to  Cafiitae,  with  a  branch  to  Sombrerete   172 

From  Durango  to  Llano  Gran  de   63 

From  Penjamo  to  Ajuno   87 

From  San  Andres  to  Tuxtla   45 

From  Veracruz  to  Tampico   379 

G  erro  Colorado  Branch   32 

From  Tampico  to  Matamora»'   264 

From  Allende  to  Las  Vacan   74 


1.116 


LAW  CONCERNING  EMPLOYMENT  OF  LABOR. 

The  National  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  enacted  a 
labor  law  on  June  20,  1912,  which  provides  that  no  contracts  shall  bo 
made  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year  nor  by  persons  not  having  a 
certificate  of  good  standing  from  their  last  employer  or  from  the 
alcalde  (mayor).  Any  person  failing,  without  just  cause,  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  his  contract,  shall  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  the 
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alcalde,  or  in  lieu  thereof  pay  to  the  aggrieved  party  a  suitable 
indemnity  and  all  debts  which  he  may  have  contracted. 

The  alcalde  shall  decide  all  differences  and  difficulties  relating  to 
the  contract  between  employers  and  employees,  and  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  either  party  to  abide  by  his  decision,  he  shall  impose  a  fine 
of  from  5  to  25  pesos  that  may  be  commuted  by  imprisonment  at 
the  rate  of  2  pesos  a  day.  The  employer  who  fails  to  comply  with 
the  law  becomes  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  5  to  25  pesos,  commutable 
by  imprisonment  at  the  rate  of  2  pesos  a  day  for  the  first  offense, 
and  from  50  to  200  pesos  for  the  second  offense.  Any  laborer  who 
is  not  provided  with  a  certificate  from  his  employer,  whether  con- 
tracted or  not,  shall  be  prosecuted  as  a  vagabond  in  accordance 
with  the  police  regulations. 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN  CONFRATERNITY. 

On  June  28,  1912,  the  National  Assembly  passed  a  law  prohibiting 
the  erection  of  monuments  and  the  conservation  in  the  public  parks 
of  the  Republic  of  any  monuments  or  work  which  in  any  way  tend 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  wars  between  the  nations  of  Central 
America.  The  object  of  the  law  is  to  bind  more  closely  together 
the  friendship  and  common  interests  of  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries. 

SALE  OF  B  LUE  F  IE  ED  S  SHIP  LINE. 

The  Bluefields  Steamship  Co.,  which  operates  some  30  steam  and 
gasoline  vessels,  and  owns  banana  plantations  covering  an  area  of 
61,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  together  with 
plantation  and  other  buildings,  farming  tools,  dories,  etc.,  has  been 
sold.  New  Orleans  capitalists  are  interested  in  the  purchase,  and  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  new  company  to  develop  the  property  in  all 
its  branches. 


POSTAL  CONVENTION. 

The  Postal  Convention  entered  into  by  the  minister  of  Panama 
and  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States  on  June  5,  1912, 
received  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
June  10  of  the  same  year,  was  duly  ratified  by  the  President  of 
Panama  on  July  5,  1912,  and  went  into  effect  on  August  1,  1912. 

Parcel-post  packages  exchanged  between  the  United  States  ami 
Panama  must  not  weigh  more  than  1 1  pounds  (or  5  kilograms)  nor 
measure  more  than  3  feet  6  inches  in  length  and  6  feet  in  length 
and  girth  combined. 
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Postage  must  be  paid  in  full  at  the  following  rates,  viz: 
In  the  United  States,  on  parcels  for  Panama,  12  cents  for  each 
pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound;  in  Panama,  on  parcels  for  the  United 
States,  0.12  balboa  for  each  pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound.  Parcel- 
post  packages  for  Panama  may  be  registered. 

ELECTRIC  PLANT  AT  BOQUBTTE. 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  for  the  erection  of  an  electric-light 
and  power  plant  at  Boquette  ranch.  The  power  is  to  be  used  for 
running  the  coffee  machinery  installed  on  the  plantation  and  for 
other  industrial  purposes.  Other  ranches  in  the  vicinity  are  con- 
templating the  erection  of  similar  plants  on  their  plantations. 


ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT. 

On  July  19,  1912,  Mr.  Eduardo  Schaerer  was  elected  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  and  Mr.  Pedro  Bobadilla  Vice 
President. 


INAUGURATION  OF  NEW  POST  OFFICE  AT  ASUNCION. 

The  inauguration  of  the  new  post-office  building  at  Asuncion  and 
the  installation  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  service  therein  took  place 
on  May  18,  1912.  The  act  of  installation  was  witnessed  by  high 
Government  officials,  the  diplomatic  corps  near  the  Government  of 
Paraguay  in  Asuncion,  and  a  large  number  of  distinguished  persons- 
The  facilities  of  the  new  building  will  enable  the  postal  authorities 
at  Asuncion  to  greatly  improve  the  mail  and  telegraph  service  of 
the  capital  of  the  Republic. 

SUGAR-CANE  ZONES  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  three  important  centers  of  the  Republic  in  which  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  is  successfully  carried  on  at  the  present  time  are 
Tebicuary,  Guarambare,  and  San  Estanislao.  At  each  of  these 
places  there  are  factories  which  produce  sugar,  alcohol,  and  molasses, 
but  the  amount  of  the  sugar  manufactured  is  not  enough  to  meet 
the  demands  of  home  consumption,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
foreign  sugar  is  constantly  being  imported  into  the  country. 

PACKING-HOUSE  AND  FROZEN-MEAT  INDUSTRY. 

A  great  opportunity  exists  in  Paraguay  for  the  establishment  of 
packing  houses  and  refrigerating  plants.  A  law  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Paraguay  in  1910  especially  encourages  the  establishment 
and  development  of  the  frozen-meat  industry  in  the  Republic. 
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The  large  steamship  companies  which  ply  between  Asuncion  and 
Buenos  Aires  have  shown  a  willingness  to  install  cold-storage  plants 
on  their  vessels  so  as  to  properly  handle  such  Paraguayan  meats  as 
might  be  intended  for  exportation. 

INDUSTRIAL  CO.  OF  PARAGUAY. 

The  Industrial  Co.  of  Paraguay  in  1911  sold  4,132,172  kilos  of 
Paraguayan  tea.  The  profits  of  the  company  on  the  sale  of  lumber 
during  that  year  amounted  to  50,687  gold  pesos,  18,924  pesos  of 
which  were  profits  from  the  sawmill  at  Corrientes. 

PARAGUAY  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 

During  the  latter  half  of  1911  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Paraguay 
Central  Railway  were  £73,516  and  the  operating  expenses  £36,720, 
leaving  a  gain  of  £36,796.  To  this  gain  should  be  added  £1,415 
received  for  interest  premiums,  and  from  the  total  there  should  be 
deducted  £18,877  paid  on  account  of  interest  on  the  preferred  debt 
and  for  loss  in  exchange,  so  that  the  net  gain  for  the  period  referred 
to  was  £19,335.  The  net  receipts  for  the  last  six  months  of  1911 
were  35}  per  cent  greater  than  those  for  the  same  period  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

On  July  28,  1912,  President  I^eguia  delivered  an  interesting  message 
to  the  Peruvian  Congress  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  its  regular 
sessions  at  Lima,  from  which  the  following  data  are  taken: 

i 

The  foreign  affaire  of  Peru  at  the  present  time  are  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition, 
two  of  the  boundary  questions  with  Bolivia  and  Brazil  having  been  recently  settled, 
the  other  boundary  disputes  remaining  in  statu  quo. 

The  United  States  of  Venezuela  has  celebrated  an  arbitration  treaty  with  Peru, 
and  the  Republic  of  Cuba  has  established  a  legation  at  Lima. 

The  receipts  of  the  Peruvian  Government  from  poets  and  telegraphs  in  1911  were 
£40,763.  During  that  year  733  kilometers  of  telegraph  lines  were  constructed  in  the 
Republic  and  681  kilometers  are  now  being  built,  so  that  the  present  extent  of  the 
telegraph  system  of  Peru  aggregates  12,795  kilometers. 

A  wireless-telegraph  station  has  been  installed  at  Callao,  and  in  a  short  time  another 
station  will  be  opened  to  traffic  on  the  island  of  San  Ix>renzo.  opposite  Callao.  This 
station,  together  with  the  station  near  Lima,  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic  and  at 
Iquitos,  give  Peru  a  wireless-telegraph  service  covering  the  remotest  parts  of  her 
territory. 

In  1911  the  telegraph  offices  of  the  Republic  received  and  transmitted  1,678,307 
telegrams  containing  32,170,722  words,  while  the  department  of  posts  handled  during 
the  same  year  26,621,783  pieces  of  mail  matter  and  249,617  parcels. 
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In  1911  a  postal  convention  was  made  with  Italy  ami  a  parcel-pont  agreement  with 
Panama. 

The  police  force  of  the  nat  ion  numbers  5,40S  persons,  of  which  2,413 
are  in  the  civil  guards,  1,900  mounted  police,  and  1,905  foot  police. 

The  ninth  code  of  civil  procedure  became  operative  on  the  date  of  the  delivery  of 
the  President's  message,  a*  did  the  fundamental  law- of  the  judicial  power  and  the 
notary  law. 

The  establishment  of  court*  of  justire  in  the  region  of  the  Madre  de  Dion  River  and 
al  Chorrera,  in  the  Putumayo  zone,  are  recommended. 

In  1911  there  were  27  national  colleges  in  operation  in  the  Republic,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  4,674  student*,  2,077  of  which  were  in  the  preparatory  sections  and  2,597  in 
the  higher  course». 

The  revenues  for  secondary  instruction  in  1911  were  £77,185,  as  compared  with 
£N0,523  in  1912. 

The  Library  and  Museum  of  National  History  at  Lima  have  been  put  in  charge  of 
Manuael  Gonzalez  Prada  and  Emilio  Gutierrez  de  Quintan  ill  a.  respectively. 

The  customs  revenues  in  1911  amounted  to  £1,211,080  and  the  foreign  commerce 
for  the  same  year  aggregated  £13,793,416,  made  up  of  imports,  £6,371,388  and  exports, 
£7,422,028. 

The  Peruvian  corporation  has  been  authorized  to  extend  the  Paita  to  Piura  Railway 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Piura  River  to  Catacaeos,  the  ultimate  destination  of  the 
line  being  Sechura. 

The  Po  malea  Agricultural  Society  has  been  empowered  to  construct  a  wharf  at 
Pimentel,  and  an  0.7  meter-gauge  railway  between  that  port  and  the  Pomalca  plan- 
tation, with  a  branch  to  Lamhayeque.  the  line  to  be  completed  during  the  latter  part 
of  1912. 

r 

A  railway  is  to  be  constructed  from  Trujillo  to  the  Salpo  and 
Queruvilca  mining  districts,  the  plans  to  be  prepared  by  the  Peruvian 
corporation  and  approved  by  the  Government. 

Plans  have  been  made  so  that  the  Trujillo  and  Ascope  Railway, 
starting  at  kilometers  4S  and  49,  may  be  modified  so  as  to  pass 
through  the  port  of  Huanchaco,  and  be  extended  from  Chocope  to 
Port  Malabrigo. 

The  Sayapullo  Mining  Co.  has  been  authorized  to  construct  a  0.9  meter-gauge 
railway,  and  the  necessary  wharf  and  breakwater,  from  a  point  to  be  selected  on  the 
coast,  and  from  thence  to  Ascope.  and  thence  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Chieama 
River  to  Tambo,  from  which  point  it  will  be  extended  to  the  Sayapullo  mineral 
district. 

The  Government  has  refused  to  accept  that  part  of  the  Chimbóte  to  Recuay  Rail- 
way constructed  between  Tablones  and  kilometer  10-1.  the  contractors  not  having 
complied  with  the  conditions  of  the  contract.  The  Government  will  place  the 
rejected  section  in  condition  to  meet  the  requirements  of  traffic.  It  is  proposed  to 
extend  this  line  to  Apana,  30  kilometers  from  kilometer  101.  at  a  cost  of  £150,000. 

The  Government  has  authorized  railway  traffic  on  the  Lima  to  Huacho  Railway 
between  Ancon  and  Huacho,  and  Sayan. 

The  construction  of  the  Ucayli  Railway  is  to  be  commenced  in  August  or  September, 
1912,  by  the  Ucayli  Construction  Co. 

The  Government  lias  appointed  an  engineer  to  look  after  its  interests  in  locating 
the  Huancayo  to  Ayacucho  Railway. 

The  survey  of  the  Oroya  to  Tarma  and  Port  Wertheman  Railway,  a  distance  of  218 
kilometers,  has  l>een  completed.    This  road  is  estimated  to  cost  £3,388,200. 
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The  construction  of  the  Madre  dfl  Dio»  Railway  ha»  been  contracted  for  with  the 
Peruvian  Corporation,  one  of  the  conditions  being  that  the  terminal  of  the  road  be 
at  a  point  on  said  river,  which  will  be  navigable  all  the  year  around  for  vessel*  of  a 
draft  of  not  lew  than  0.6  meter. 

Work  on  the  Arequipa  Electric  Railway  is  to  be  commenced  September.  1912. 

Plan»  for  the  construction  of  the  lea  to  Lo»  Molino»  Railway  have  been  approved , 
as  have  plan-  of  a  0.6  meter-gauge  railway  between  Tluanney  and  Aija. 

ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT. 

Official  announcement  'has  been  made  of  the  recent  elections  held 
in  Peru  for  the  choice  of  President  and  vice  presidents.  Señor  Don 
Guillermo  Billinghurst  has  been  elected  President,  Señor  Don  Roberto 
Leguia  first  vice  president,  and  Señor  Don  Miguel  Echenique  second 
vice  president.  The  newly  elected  executives  will  assume  office  on 
September  24,  1912,  for  the  constitutional  period  1912-1916. 

BUDGET  FOB  1013. 

The  budget  for  1913,  which  the  State  council  has  approved  and 
placed  before  Congress,  is  as  follows: 


Receipt*. 

Nitrate   $146,520,000 

Iodine   1,320,000 

Import  duties   52. 000, 000 

Cordillera  customs   3. 000, 000 

Increase  on  imports   33.  H00. 000 

Handling  of  goods   2.000,000 

Beacons  and  lighthouses   1.  165. 320 

Stamped  paper  stamps   4 , 000, 000 

Alcohols  and  tobaccos   10. 000. 000 

Post»  and  telegraphs   6,  9X9,  880 

Consular  duties   1,  8*0.000 

Insurance  companies   400,000 

Railways   77.  600. 000 

Debtors  land  sales   1 . 000. 000 

Banking  laws   700,000 

Interest,  municipal  loans   1, 600, 000 

Treasury  receipts   6, 300, 000 

Sale  of  nitrate  fields   13.  200, 000 

363,575,000 

Expenditure*. 

Interior   139,510,208 

Foreign  affairs   2,  895, 740 

Church   2,271,351 

Colonisation   2,617,754 

Justice   11,345.615 

Education   38,375,825 

Finance   79,845.413 

War   39,672.005 

Navy   35,911.6*9 

Industry,  public  works   29,  2SH,  418 

Railways   78,637,564 
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THE  IMPORTATION  OF  SAMPLES. 


In  response  to  a  communication  which  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  addressed  to  the  minister  of  foreign  relations  of  Peru,  suggest- 
ing greater  privileges  for  traveling  salesmen  of  American  commercial 
houses,  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  issued  the  following 
executive  order  effecting  the  importation  of  samples  into  Peru: 

Be  it  resolved  that — 

1.  The  importation  of  simplón  through  the  customhouses  of  the  port*  of  the  Repub- 
lic shall  be  subject  to  the  following  rules: 

2.  The  interested  parties  shall,  in  each  case,  file  in  duplicate  a  detailed  inventory 
'containing  the  following  data: 

(a)  Mark,  number,  and  gross  weight  of  the  package. 

(b)  Correlative  numbering  of  each  article  that  the  package  contains,  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  customs  classification  and  number  of  the  tariff  to  which  it  corresponds,  a 
description  of  the  article,  gross,  legal,  and  net  weights,  and  measurements,  if  easily 
measured. 

<e)  Only  one  sample  of  each  article  shall  l»e  imported,  and  several  samples  can  only 
be  imported  if  different  in  quality,  form,  size,  weight,  and  color. 

id)  Articles  which,  in  conformity  with  the  customs  tariff,  are  free  of  duty,  shall  lx» 
imported  without  any  of  the  foregoing  requisites,  and 

(e)  Articles  the  importation  of  which  is  not  permitted,  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph ici,  shall  remain  on  deposit  in  the  customhouse,  the  packing  and  storage  being 
charged  to  the  account  of  the  interested  parties  in  accordance  with  the  tariffs  relating 
thereto. 

3.  For  the  purposes  to  which  paragraphs  (a)  and  irfi  of  the  foregoing  articles  refer, 
certificates  of  consumption  shall  be  filed  in  triplicate,  the  same  being  subject  to  the 
procedure  established  for  those  of  their  class  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  commerce 
and  customs. 

4.  The  duties  on  articles  dispatched  shall  be  paid  in  cash  or  in  bank  drafts,  and 
9hall  be  returned,  less  the  deduction  of  what  may  be  due,  in  conformity  with  paragraph 
it  )  of  article  1.  on  the  exportation  of  the  merchandise. 

5.  The  customhouse  shall,  in  each  case,  fix  a  reasonable  time,  which  shall  not 
exceed  three  months,  ior  the  reexportation,  and  in  case  said  term  expires  without  the 
reexportation  having  taken  place  there  shall  be  no  return  of  the  duties  or  payment  of 
the  draft. 

G.  To  reexport  a  sample  or  part  of  a  sample,  the  interested  parties  shall  take  it  to  the 
customhouse  long  enough  in  advance  for  the  contents  to  be  checked  in  detail,  the 
customhouse  not  being  responsible  for  delay  in  reshipment  if  not  presented  in  due 
time. 

7.  If  on  examination  it  is  found  that  some  article  is  lacking,  that  it  has  been  changed 
in  its  weight  and  measure,  or  a  substitution  made,  double  the  duties  corresponding 
thereto  shall  be  paid,  and  the  substituted  article  shall  be  confisc  ated. 

8.  Samples  imported  under  this  resolution  are  articles  of  commerce  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  Republic  in  accordance  with  the  commerce  and  customs  rules  for  national 
merchandise. 

9.  The  office  of  the  general  superintendent  of  customs  shall  do  whatever  may  be 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  examination  of  samples,  storage,  and  rcsliipment  of  same. 

10.  Resolutions  contrary  to  the  foregoing  are  hereby  repealed. 


TARIFF. 

A  decree  providing  for  a  new  edition  of  the  tariff  appraisements 
(tarifa  de  aforos)  has  passed  the  Salvadorean  Congress  Tliis  decree 
was  approved  by  the  President  on  May  17,  1912.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  changes  and  modifications  are  made  to  go  into  effect  on 
June  28,  1912     The  changes  are  given  below. 

Salvadorean  import  duties  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  fixed  and  arbitrary 
appraisement  (aforo),  which  by  no  means  represents  the  true  and  often  not  even  the 
approximate  value  of  the  article.  Ordinarily  there  are  nine  specific  imposte  collectible 
upon  each  import,  seven  of  which  are  computed  upon  the  aforo.  Some  of  these 
imposte  are  payable  in  United  States  gold  and  some  in  Salvadorean  silver.  The  ratee 
payable  in  gold  are  10  per  cent,  5  per  cent,  and  22  per  cent  (37  per  cent)  of  the  aforo. 
The  ratea  payable  in  silver  are  41  per  cent,  3  per  cent,  2  per  cent,  and  30  per  cent 
(76  per  cent).  In  the  first  case  the  aforo  is  considered  as  itself  being  gold,  that  is  1 
peso  equivalent  to  $1  (U.  S.).  In  the  second  case  the  aforo  is  treated  as  in  silver 
pesos.  Both  the  gold  and  the  silver  rates  are  so  much  per  kilogram.  In  addition, 
3.60  pesos  and  2.40  pesos  gold  equivalent  to  6  pesos  or  $6  (U.  S.),  is  imposed  on 
each  100  kilos  gross  weight.  It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  system  is  quite  intri- 
cate and  that  the  actual  rates  payable  vary  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  gold  premium. 

CHANGES  AND  MODIFICATIONS. 

Artificial  silk,  heretofore  not  classified  in  the  tariff— In  textiles  and  man  ufa» -ture  h 
thereof  is  given  the  same  aforo  as  like  articles  of  linen;  in  thread,  hard  twisted,  for 
sewing,  embroidering,  or  knitting  an  aforo  of  0.80  per  kilo;  soft  or  untwisted  for  knit- 
ting, an  aforo  of  0.25  peso. 

Silk.—  The  aforo  on  textiles  in  general  is  unchanged,  remaining  at  7  pesos  per  kilo 
The  wording  of  the  textile  and  other  schedules  is  in  several  instances  changed  so  as 
to  avoid  ambiguity.    Silk  trimmings  of  all  kinds  heretofore  having  an  aforo  of  6  pesos 
is  advanced  to  7  pesos;  and  wearing  apparel  is  advanced  to  10  pesos. 

Cotton.  —Cordage  (from  1  to  3  millimeters  in  diameter),  aforo  increased  from  0.02 
peso  to  0.20  peso  per  kilo.  Under  clothing  in  general  and  socks  and  stockings,  increased 
from  0.80  peso  to  1  peso.  The  aforo  on  shirts  with  linen  bosoms  remains  1,  but  shirts 
with  silk  bosoms  are  reduced  from  3  pesos  to  1  peso.  Cotton  blankets,  edges  silk 
bound,  are  given  the  same  aforo  as  ordinary  cotton  blankets— 0.75  peso.  Napkins 
and  tablecloths  and  textile  material  for  the  same,  aforo  increased  from  0.75  to  1  peso. 

Tinseled  gauze  and  spangled  net.  with  imitation  gold  or  silver  tinsel  or  spangles, 
aforo  increased  from  0.30  to  0.60  per  kilo. 

Medicines  —  Pei  toral  oil  and  mixtures,  nonalcoholic,  such  as  cod-liver  oil,  pure 
or  emulsioned,  tar  compounds;  medicated  flours,  such  as  sago,  tapioca,  and  lactated 
flours,  aforo  reduced  from  0.10  to  0.05  peso  per  kilo.  Epsom  salts  (sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia); sulphate  of  soda  and  potassium;  borax,  hyposulphatc  of  soda;  boric  acid; 
naphthaline;  incense;  gum  arabic;  benzoin,  and  other  gums  wholher  crystallized, 
in  lump,  ball,  or  powder,  uniform  aforo  of  0.20  peso  per  kilo.  This  is  an  increase  in 
some  cases  and  a  decrease  in  others. 

Medicated  and  absorbent  cotton. — Aforo  reduced  from  0.40  to  0.20  peso  per  kilo. 
Oxigenized  water,  aforo  increased  from  0.01  peso  to  0.05  peso  per  kilo. 
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Refined  sugar.— Aforo  reduced  from  0.20  to  0.10  pew  per  kilo. 

Machinery,  apparatus,  and  utensils  for  the  preparation  of  paetiles,  pilla,  tableta, 
ungents,  placed  on  the  free  list.  (Special  authorization  from  the  ministry  of  the 
treasury  required.) 

Metals  —  Tinned  nails  and  tacks,  aforo  reduced  from  0.20  to  0.10  peso  per  kilo. 
Lead,  rivet  plates,  and  flashings  for  galvanized-iron  roofing,  are  given  the  same  aforo 
as  the  latter,  namely,  0.01  peso  per  kilo.  Iron  rivets  or  clinches  for  clothing  are  given 
the  same  aforo  as  clasps,  hooks  and  eyes,  etc.,  namely,  0.00  peso  per  kilo.  Steel  pens, 
aforo  reduced  from  0.H0  to  0.G0  peso  per  kilo.  Scales,  balances,  and  platform  scales, 
in  place  of  former  aforo  of  0.05  and  0.15  peso,  according  to  kind,  are  given  a  uniform 
aforo  of  0.15  peso  per  kilo.  Small  pulleys  (curtains,  awning,  etc.)  are  classified  with 
furniture,  window,  and  door  steel  and  iron  fittings — aforo  0.30  peso  per  kilo. 

Wool.— Blankets  and  quilts,  aforo  is  changed  from  0.50  to  0.75  peso  per  kilo.  Same, 
with  edges  silk  bound,  same  aforo.  Shirts  containing  small  amount  of  silk,  aforo 
2  pesos  per  kilo. 

Linen,  drilled. — Aforo  reduced  from  0.60  to  0.45  peso  per  kilo.  Sheets  given  the 
same  aforo  as  fine  cloth,  shirts,  etc.,  namely,  1.50  pesos  per  kilo. 

Miscellaneous. — Fans,  with  frame  of  irory.  shell,  precious  metals,  or  mother  of  pearl, 
aioro  (>  pesos  per  kilo.  Ice,  free.  Sheet  glass  of  all  kinds,  white  or  colored,  painted, 
engraved,  or  not,  leaded  or  not,  aforo  reduced  and  made  uniform  in  all  cases  at  0.05 
peso  per  kilo.  Glue  and  liquid  glue,  0.60  peso  per  kilo.  Tailors'  soapstone  and 
chalk,  0.30  peso  per  kilo.  Tiles  of  china  ware  or  delft  are  classified  with  porcelain  or 
«•hinaware  manufactures,  aforo  0.08  peso  per  kilo.  Manikins  and  forms,  tailors', 
modistes',  wigmakers'  and  hatmakere',  aforo  increased  from  0.10  to  0.30  peso  per  kilo. 
Plain  or  ornamented  glass  bottles  or  flasks,  with  metal  and  celluloid  stopples,  aforo 
0.10  peso  per  kilo.  Men's  belts  of  all  kinds,  aforo  1  peso  per  kilo:  the  same,  women's 
2  peso  per  kilo.    School  slates,  drawing  copies,  and  copy  books,  free. 

Rails,  piping,  utensils,  apparatus  and  materials  not  otherwise  specified  in  the  tariff, 
for  railways  and  tramways,  are  exonerated  from  the  payment  of  weight  imposts  (3.60 
{•esos  and  2.40,  gold,  pesos  per  hundred  kilos».  Fence  wire  and  staples  are  made 
dutiable  at  a  specific  rate  at  0.1  peso  per  kilo. 

OFFICIAL  BATE  OF  EXCHANGE. 

The  department  of  finance  has  authorized  the  customs  department 
of  the  Government  of  Salvador  to  accept  bank  drafts  on  London  at 
sight  at  the  rate  of  $4.88  per  pound  sterling  in  payment  of  customs 
duties. 

DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS. 

The  population  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  on  January  1,  1912, 
was  1,161,426.  The  number  of  births  in  1911  was  49,179,  as  com- 
pared with  46,866  in  1910,  and  the  number  of  deaths  in  1911  was 
26,472,  as  compared  with  27,353  in  1910.  Of  the  births  in  1911, 
25,028  were  males  and  24,151  females. 

NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  EXPOSITION. 

The  National  Agricultural,  Stock  and  Industrial  Exposition  was 
opened  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  by  the  representative  of  the  exe- 
cutive power  of  August  1,  1912.  The  distribution  of  premiums  took 
place  on  August  6,  1912.  The  exposition  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful and  best  fairs  that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  Republic. 
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CHALCHUAPA  ELECTRIC -LIGHT  PLANT. 

An  electric-light  plant  was  recently  installed  in  the  town  of  Ch al- 
elí II  ap6,  near  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 

SAN  MIGUEL  TO  LA  UNION  RAILWAY. 

The  railway  from  the  important  maritime  port  of  La  Union  to  San 
Miguel  was  opened  to  public  traffic  on  July  (\.  1012.  This  railway 
connects  one  of  the  richest  agricultural,  stoekraising,  and  mining 
sections  of  the  country  with  the  southernmost  port  of  the  Republic, 
and  furnishes  an  outlet  for  the  export  products  of  an  exceedingly 
productive  part  of  Salvador. 

BANANA  CULTIVATION. 

t 

The  Pacific  l/nited  Fruit  Co. .has  recently  been  organized  in  Salva- 
dor to  engage  in  banana  cultivation  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  that 
country.  The  fruit  grown  is  to  be  marketed  in  the  Pacific  coast 
cities  of  the  United  States. 


Latest  advices  from  United  States  Consul  Frederic  W.  Goding, 
Montevideo,  indicate  that  Uruguay  is  enjoying  a  period  of  unprece- 
dented prosperity.  Among  the  items  of  interest  showing  the  varied 
activities  of  the  Government  and  the  great  resources  of  the  country 
are  the  following  : 

An  agricultural  defense  bureau  was  organized  (luring  1911,  with 
duties  similar  to  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  the  Division 
of  Plant  Pathology  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States. 

STATISTICAL  OFFICE  REORGANIZED. 

The  Statistical  Oilice  is  now  being  reorganized  and  the  statistics 
of  live  stock,  agriculture,  and  industries  are  to  be  published  annually 
hereafter,  within  six  months  of  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
oilice  will  also  publish  semiannually  and  quarterly  data  relative  to 
production,  consumption,  imports,  exports,  and  crop  reports,  and  a 
general  industrial  census  is  to  be  taken  every  five  years,  the  results  to 
be  published  during  the  following  year. 

HYDROOR  APHIC  SURVEYS. 

The  Government  has  created  several  meteorological  stations  in 
the  Republic  to  supplant  those  formerly  in  charge  of  private  persons, 
and  recently  assigned  $200.000  for  hydrographie  surveys  of  the 
Õ184Í» —  Bull.  2  12—15 
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rivers  of  the  interior,  the  work  being  intrusted  to  three  technical 
commissioners.  The  Government  has  requested  the  American 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  to  select  three  or  four  specialists  to  prepare 
schemes  for  the  canalization  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  other  rivers.  The 
studies  are  to  include  the  Daiman,  Quaguay,  Arapey,  and  Tacuary 
Rivers,  keeping  in  view  the  three  objects  of  transportation,  irrigation, 
ami  supply  of  water  power. 

NEW  FISHERIES  BUREAU. 

During  1011  a  law  creating  a  fisheries  institute  was  enacted,  pro- 
viding for  an  expert  fish  culturist  from  the  United  States  and  for 
vessels  and  other  equipment  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a 
first-elass  service.  The  expert  has  been  seeured,  to  be  called  director 
of  lisheries,  and  is  now  at  work  organizing,  making  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  the  vessels  and  the  institute  buildings,  and  arranging 
general  methods  of  procedure.  The  seal  industry  will  also  be  super- 
vised by  the  institute  and  protection  given  to  the  animals.  The 
buildings  are  to  be  erected  at  Punta  del  Este,  where  a  plat  of  ground 
has  been  selected.  The  fisheries  are  now  to  be  systematically  di- 
rected, the  work  being  arranged  by  a  competent  staff. 

MALDONADO  FISHING  INDUSTRY. 

A  firm  is  negotiating  with  the  Government  of  Uruguay  for  the 
establishment  of  a  fishing  industry  off  the  coast  of  Maldonado  with 
Gorriti  Island  as  a  base.  The  company  proposes,  if  satlsfactory 
arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  Government  of  Uruguay,  to 
operate  a  fishing  fleet  in  the  waters  off  the  Maldonado  coast  ami  to 
ereet  a  plant  on  Gorriti  Island  for  preparing  and  preserving  fish. 
Not  less  than  $600,000  Is  to  be  invested  in  the  enterprise. 

RENUMBERING  OF  HOUSES  IN  MONTEVIDEO. 

The  houses  in  Montevideo  are  to  be  renumbered,  alloting  100 
numbers  to  each  square  so  that  the  approximate  situation  of  a  house 
mav  be  known  by  its  number.  The  numbering  will  be  done  gradually, 
beginning  with  the  older  part  of  the  city  ami  extending  as  rapidly  as 
circumstances  will  permit  to  the  suburbs. 

MONTEVIDEO  GAS  COMPANY  IN  1911. 

The  profits  from  operating  the  Montevideo  Gas  Co.  in  1011  were 
£27,429.  Adding  to  this  amount  interest  and  discount,  £1,631. 
profit  on  exchange,  £360,  waived  director's  fees,  £280,  and  the 
balance  brought  forward,  £12,137,  the  total  is  £42,038.  After 
providing  for  interest,  income  tax,  dépréciation,  etc.,  and  placing 
£3,000  to  renewal  account ,  the  balance  remaining  available  for 
dividend  was  £31.462.  The  dividend  during  the  year  was  3.5  per 
cent,  iiixl  £12,41).")  were  carried  forward  to  the  1012  account. 


VENEZUELA 


FOREIGN  CONSULS  IN  VENEZUELA. 


An  executive  decree  of  June  27,  1912,  provides  that  foreign  consuls 
or  consular  agents  shall  only  have  offices  in  the  capital  of  the  Repub- 
lic, the  capitals  of  the  States,  and  ports  doing  a  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce,  or  in  such  ports  or  cities  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment, are  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  a  consular  office. 

BUDGET  FOR  1912  13. 

The  budget  of  Venezuela  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1912,  to  June 
.30,  1913,  estimates  the  receipts  at  52.500,000  bolivars,1  and  the 
expenditures  at  an  equal  amount.  The  estimated  expenditures  in 
detail  are  as  follows: 

Bolivars. 

Department  of  interior,  or  home  government   II.  440.  HI 4.  !M 

Department  of  foreign  relations   I,  052,  400.  00 

Department  of  finance  and  public  prédit   15, 372. 803.  ~- 

Department  of  war  and  marine   !>.  500, 000.  00 

Department  of  fomento   3,  605,  7r»3. 4M» 

Department  of  public  work-*   3,  210,  720.  00 

Department  of  publie  instruction   3,  250.  882.  00 

Unforeseen  expenses   I, oio. ooo.  00 

(  orrections  of  lhe  budge  1   550,  mti.  37 

DbthuraementM  provided  for  in  the  law  of  June  4.  1912    3.500,000.00 

52  500.  000.  00 

AGRICULTURAL,  STOCK  RAISING  AND  VETERINARY  SCHOOL. 

An  executive  decree  of  June  28,  1912,  provides  that  the  agri- 
cultural, stock-raising,  and  veterinary  school  established  by  a  presi- 
dential decree  of  April  15  last,  shall  be  located  at  La  Trinidad  in  the 
municipal  jurisdiction  of  Maracay.  district  of  (iirardot.  State  of 
A  ragua. 

RAILWAY  LAW  CONCESSION. 

The  text  of  the  railway  law  ol  June  1.3.  1912,  under  which  conces- 
sions for  the  construction  of  railways  in  the  Republic  of  Venezuela 
are  granted,  is  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  Caracas  of  June 
17,  1912. 

To  obtain  a  railway  concession  in  Venezuela  under  this  law  a  con- 
tract must  be  made  with  the  President  of  the  Republic,  which  contract 
is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Congress  before  it  becomes 

>  BollvK-W.lW  V.  s.  currency. 
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binding  on  the  parties  thereto.  This  contract  must  specify  the  date 
on  which  railway  construction  is  to  ho  commenced,  and  the  date  the 
railway  is  completed  and  opened  to  public  traffic. 

A  deposit  must  be  made  by  the  concessionaire  in  the  public  treas- 
ury equal  to  20  bolivars  per  kilometer  of  railway,  and  a  further 
deposit,  the  amount  of  which  is  to  be  determined  by  the  Federal 
Executive,  and  which  in  no  case  shall  be  less  than  50.000  bolivars. 
Unless  special  arrangements  shall  be  made  to  the  contrary  all  Vene- 
zuelan railways  shall  have  a  gauge  between  rails  of  1.07  meters. 

AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  IN  THE  STATE  OF  TRUJILLO. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  contracted  to  establish  an 
automobile  freight  and  passenger  traffic  service  between  the  towns 
of  Sabana  de  Mendoza.  State  of  Trujillo,  and  the  port  of  La  Ceiba 
on  Lake  Maracaibo  with  the  privilege  of  extending  the  service  to 
neighboring  towns. 

EXPLORING  HEART  OF  VENEZUELA. 

The  following  item  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  is 
an  indication  of  the  great  interest  taken  in  the  economic  resources  of 
the  undeveloped  interior  of  Venezuela: 

The  official  North  (temían  Gazette  publishes  an  appeal  for  the  subscription  oí 
$J'),(HK>  for  the  promotion  of  a  German  expedition  of  exploratirn  into  the  heart  of 
Venezuela.  It  is  desired  particularly  to  explore  the  srurce  of  the  Orinoco  Hiver, 
which,  it  is  said,  ha*  never  yet  been  seen  by  a  white  man.  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
was  one  of  the  German  scientists  who  made  a  vain  search  for  it. 

The  Government  newspaper  hopes  that  responses  to  ita  appeal  will  be  prompt  and 
generous.  The  advantages  of  the  region  to  be  explored,  it  is  pointed  out.  are  not 
only  scientific  but  economic,  and  it  is  hoped  to  unearth  ^unknown  sources  of  wealth 
in  the  shape  of  rubber,  cocoa,  copper,  gold,  and  silver. 

Dr.  Siegfried  Henignus  will  head  the  expedition.  He  is  an  experienced  South 
American  traveler.  The  Venezuelan  minister  at  Berlin  has  assured  the  expedition 
of  his  Government's  hearty  support  and  cooperation. 
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THE  best  opportunity  which  the  20  countries  of  Latin  America 
have  ever  had  to  present  themselves  favorably  and  advantage- 
ously in  the  history  of  world's  exjwsitions  will  be  at  the  great 
Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition  which  is  to  be  held  at 
San  Francisco  in  191,5.  When  the  great  expositions  of  Philadelphia. 
Paris,  and  Chicago  were  held  these  countries  had  not  made  that  wonder- 
ful material  and  economic  progress  which  has  characterized  them  during 
the  last  15  years.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion at  St.  Louis  in  1003  they  had  not  moved  forward  at  any  such  wonder- 
ful pace  as  they  are  now  going.  Latin  America  has  actually  been  com- 
ing into  its  own,  as  it  were,  during  the  past  six  years.  While  in  this 
year,  191 2,  there  is  more  interest  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Euroj>e  in  them  than  there  has  been  in  any  other  two  or  three  years,  all 
indications  point  to  an  appreciation  during  191.1,  1914,  and  1915,  of 
Latin  America  which  will  have  a  most  direct  effect  upon  their  prosperity 
and  development  "and  will  strengthen  their  influence  and  position  among 
the  nations /)í  theVorld.  The  Pan  American  Union  has  labored  inces- 
santly to  make^every  one  of  the  20  Latin  American  Republies  better 
known  not  only  throughout  the  United  States  but  through  every  section 
of  the  world;  in  turn,  it  has  endeavored  to  spread  correct  information 
concerning  the^United  States  throughout  Latin  America.  Its  correspon- 
dence has  grown  until  its  office  is  almost  swamped  by  inquiries  coming 
into  it.  The  demand  for  its  Monthly  Bulletin  and  for  all  of  its  other 
publications  isso  great  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  keep  any  supply  of  them 
on  hand.  In  ajarge  variety  of  ways  the  Pan  American  Union  is  fostering 
commerce,  friendship,  and  jK-ace  among  the  American  Republics.  But 
this  is  not  enough.  The  jx-ople  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the 
world  who  will  attend  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  will  go  there  eager 
to  study  the  exhibits  of  every  one  of  the  American  Republics  from  Mexico 
and  Cuba  south  to  Argentina  and  Chile.  World  sentiment  will  be  ripe 
to  appreciate  what  these  countries  can  show  If  any  of  them,  therefore, 
should  fail  to  be  projxrly  represented,  to  have  suitable  buildings  and 
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appropriate  exhibits,  they  may  suffer  the  loss  of  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity for  legitimate  exploitation  of  their  progress,  resources,  and  possi- 
bilities. The  Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition  may  have  large 
exhibits  from  the  Orient  and  from  Europe  but  it  will  fail  to  be  a  real  uni- 
versal exposition  unless  both  the  great  and  small  countries  of  Latin 
America  participate  on  a  liberal  scale.  The  Panama  Canal  will  bring  even 
greater  benefits  to  some  of  the  Latin  American  countries  than  it  will  to 
the  United  States  and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  west  coast  of 
South  and  Central  America  will  profit  even  more  directly  from  it  than 
will  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States.  As  the  exposition  celebrates 
the  completion  of  this  canal,  all  countries  benefited  by  it  should  have 
at  San  Francisco  creditable  buildings  and  exhibits.  As,  moreover,  every 
country  of  Latin  America,  including  those  on  the  east  coast  like  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  and  Argentina,  will  derive  special  large  indirect  advantages, 
if  not  direct,  from  the  Panama  Canal,  each  one  of  them  should  take  an 
interest  in  this  celebration  and  assist  in  calling  attention  to  their 
wonderful  potentiality. 


THE  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  IN  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

We  regret  that  we  received  too  late  for  the  current  issue  of  the  Monthly 
Bulletin  a  detailed  account  of  the  presentation  on  June  5  of  the  new 
United  States  ambassador  to  Brazil,  Hon.  Edwin  C.  Morgan,  and  the  cele- 
bration of  the  anniversary  of  independence  of  the  United  States  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  July  4,  191 2.  The  next  issue  will  contain  a  summarized  descrip- 
tion of  these  interesting  events.  Mr.  Morgan  is  one  of  the  most  experienced 
men  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States,  and  he  has  always 
taken  a  particular  interest  in  the  Latin  American  countries.  Following 
his  earlier  service  in  the  Far  East  he  served  as  the  United  States  minister 
in  Cuba  and  then  in  Uruguay,  where  he  made  an  excellent  record.  From 
Uruguay  he  was  transferred  for  a  short  time  to  Portugal  and  then  pro- 
moted to  the  highly  important  post  of  ambassador  to  Brazil.  It  is  fortu- 
nate for  the  United  States  that  it  has  enjoyed  having  in  Washington  such 
great  men  as  Joaquim  Nabuco,  who  died  while  serving  his  country  in 
Washington,  and  Dr.  Domicio  da  Gama  who  is  the  present  ambassador, 
but  their  work  at  the  capital  of  the  United  States  is  well  supplemented 
by  the  men  whom  the  United  States  Government  has  sent  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  names  of  Charles  Page  Bryan,  Lloyd  C.  G ri scorn,  the  late 
Irving  B.  Dudley,  and  Edwin  C.  Morgan  are  evidences  of  the  estimation 
in  which  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States  holds  the  embassy 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Morgan  will  continue  the  same 
good  work  for  Pan  American  relations  in  Brazil  which  he  began  in  Cuba 
and  Uruguay. 
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VALUABLE  BOOK  BY  THE  MINISTER  OF  BOLIVIA. 

The  Bulletin  congratulates  Sr.  Don  Ignacio  Calderon,  the  minister 
of  Bolivia,  on  the  excellent  handbook  descriptive  of  his  country  which 
has  just  been  published  by  the  Bolivian  Legation  and  which  is  being  dis- 
tributed by  the  Pan  American  Union.  Written  in  an  interesting  and 
instructive  style,  printed  on  high-quality  paper,  containing  valuable  and 
useful  data,  properly  illustrated,  it  gives  just  the  kind  of  information 
that  the  average  man  wishes  to  obtain  in  regard  to  that  South  American 
country  which  to-day  is  making  remarkable  progress.  We  wish  that 
each  Latin  American  minister  in  Washington  could  be  authorized  by 
his  Government  to  prepare  similar  pamphlets  to  be  distributed  by  the 
Pan  American  Union.  They  supplement  in  an  appropriate  form  the 
publicity  work  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  and  the  special  reports  which 
are  constantly  being  published  and  sent  out  by  this  office. 


LECTURES  BY  SENHoK  M.  DE  OLIVEIRA  LIMA. 

• 

Commencing  in  October,  Sr.  M.  de  Oliveira  Lima,  the  Brazilian  minister 
to  Belgium,  will  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  United  States.  Six  of 
these  will  be  at  Leland-Stanford  University,  California,  while  other  dates 
will  be  as  follows:  October  n,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia; October  15,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas;  October  17, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois;  October  21,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison,  Wisconsin;  October  25,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan;  October  28,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York; 
October  30,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  New  York;  November  I, 
Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York;  November  8,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  November  11,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut;  November  14,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  All  of  these  educational  institutions  will  be  fortunate 
in  listening  to  Dr.  de  Oliveira  Lima,  for  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
foremost  scholars  and  statesmen  of  Brazil.  The  success  which  will 
surely  attend  his  lectures  should  be  instrumental  in  the  movement  to 
bring  more  scholars  of  his  kind  from  Latin  America  and  to  send  repre- 
sentative United  States  scholars  to  Central  and  South  America,  as 
advocated  for  a  long  time  by  the  Pan  American  Union. 


INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  PEACE  AND  AMITY. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  steps  which  has  been  taken  in  Mexico  for 
the  development  of  closer  relations  between  that  country  and  the  United 
States  is  the  organization  of  the  International  Committee  of  Peace  and 
Amity  of  the  City  of  Mexico.    In  an  attractive  pamphlet  describing  the 
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celebration  of  this  committee  in  honor  of  George") Washington,  on  July 
4,  toi 2,  we  find  the  following  interesting  statement  in  regard  to  this 
association  : 

The  puqxsc  of  the  Intcrnati  mal  Committee  of  Peace  and  Amity  is  to  air]  in 
Strengthening  the  good  relations  existing  between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Mexico,  working  with  others  wh  o  seek  to  promote  mutual  confidence  and 
go  id-will  between  the  tw  »  ncighh  >rin ^  Republics. 

Increasing  trade  and  travel  must  brin;  the  p.-  »pk  of  the  tw  »  nations  closer  together, 
and  rivent  events  h  ive  sh  >wn  h  iw  important  it  is  that  they  should  understand  and 
respect  each  other. 

Exaggerated  or  misleading  statements  published  in  either  country,  regarding  the 
conditions  or  sentiment  existing  in  the  other,  do  much  harm  and  should  be  met  by 
statements  of  fact,  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and  fairness. 

It  is  hoped  that  out  of  the  beginnings  of  the  present  day  there  may  grow  a  m  we- 
ment  that  will  help  to  insure  permanent  peace  and  amity,  not  only  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  but  throughout  Pan  America  It  is  fitting  that  such  a  move- 
ment should  have'its  origin  in  Mexico. 

The  list  of  officers,  comprising  many  of  the  best  Mexican  and  American 
names,  includes  the  following:  President,  Sr.  Don  Demetrio  Sodi;  vice- 
president,  Mr.  K.  X.  Brown;  treasurer,  Mr.  W.  A.  Parker;  and  secre- 
taries, Sr.  Don  Demetrio  Salazar,  Sr.  Jose  Gracia  Medrano,  Mr.  Hurton 
W.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  S.  W.  Rider.  Elsewhere  in  the  Buu.KTin  we  publish 
a  photograph  of  the  members  of  the  International  Committee  of  Peace 
and  Amity.  In  a  special  letter  to  the  Director  General,  signed  personally 
by  the  members  of  this  committee,  and  accompanying  the  photograph, 
they  are  good  enough  to  say: 

We  desire  that  you  have  One  of  these  ph  it  ographs  lieeausc  we  recognize  in  you 
a  true  friend  of  Latin  America  an  J  an  e  irnest  worker  for  a  better  unlerstan  ling 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

The  Director  General  takes  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  express 
his  profound  appreciation  of  the  expression  of  such  sentiments  and  to 
felicitate  the  committee  on  the  organization  of  a  body  composed  of  the 
best  men  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  to  promote  so  worthy  a  cause 


INTERNATIONAL  CnNdKl-SS  OF  CHAMHFKS  OF  COM MKKC'K. 

During  the  week  of  September  24  2H,  1912.  there  met  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  the  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  and  Industrial  Associations,  to  which  the  Hru.K- 
TiN  has  already  ttiade  extended  reference  and  for  the  success  of  which 
the  Pan  American  Union  has  cooperated.  It  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  delegates  from  nearly  every  foreign  country,  as  well  as  from 
the  principal  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  meeting 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  successful  international  conference  of  that 
organization  which  has  ever  been  held,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  the 
Boston  executive  committee   Mr.  George  S  Smith,  chairman,  and  Mr. 
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Robert  J.  Bottomly,  secretary,  representing  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  who  labored  unceasingly  in  its  behalf.  One  of  the  most 
notable  features  of  this  international  gathering  was  the  attendance  of 
delegates  from  nearly  all  the  20  Latin  American  Republics  and  from  many 
chambers  of  commerce  of  the  leading  cities  of  Central  and  South  America. 
Several  members  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
participated  as  representatives  of  their  Governments,  while  the  special 
delegates  of  the  Union  itself  were  the  Director  General  and  J.  Moreno 
La  Calle.  Following  the  adjournment  of  the  congress,  the  foreign  dele- 
gates were  taken  for  an  extended  visit  to  various  cities  in  the  East  and 
Central  West.  They  are  expected  to  reach  Washington  October  13-14, 
when  it  is  hoped  that  a  reception  may  be  tendered  them  by  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  the  Washington  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Union  Building 


CENTRAL  NEWS  COMMENT  ON  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 

Mr.  George  H.  Wykes,  the  able  representative  in  the  United  States  of 
The  Central  News  (Limited),  one  of  the  most  powerful  news  agencies  of 
Great  Britain  and  Europe,  forwards  to  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  a 
news  item  under  the  title  "United  States  trade  to  South  America," 
which  appeared  in  the  Financial  Times,  of  London,  and  in  many  other 
British  newspapers.  It  contains  a  kind  reference  to  the  Pan  American 
Union,  which  is  much  appreciated,  as  it  comes  from  so  representative  a 
press  agency  as  The  Central  News.  After  quoting  statistics  showing  the 
enormous  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  exportation  of  American 
goods  to  the  South  American  Republics  since  1910,  the  item  continues: 

These  gratifying  figures  are  thought  to  be  largely  due  to  the  activities  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  the  official  organization  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  which 
has  its  headquarters  at  Washington  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  John  Bar- 
rett, who  addressed  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  last  week  on  the  growing 
trade  importance  of  South  America. 


HON.  LAMAR  C.  QUINTERO. 

Hon.  Lamar  C.  Quintero,  who  was  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910, 
has  just  been  selected  as  general  counsel  for  the  tropical  department  of 
the  United  Fruit  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Quintero 
is  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  South  and  has  always  been  a  con- 
sistent friend  of  the  Latin- American  countries.  He  has  shown  deep 
interest  in  the  development  of  closer  trade  relations  between  New  Orleans 
and  the  principal  ports  of  the  southern  countries  and  will/ prove  an 
efficient  officer  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  We  congratulate  the  company 
on  securing  his  services. 
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THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT  OF  AMERICA. 

A  good  friend  of  Pan  American  relations,  Mr.  Julius  Moritzen,  has  just 
published  an  interesting  and  instructive  book  entitled  "The  Peace 
Movement  of  America,"  which  should  be  read  by  all  persons  who  are 
interested  in  that  vital  subject.  Mr.  Moritzen  is  widely  known  as  an 
authority  on  international  politics,  and  anything  he  writes  is  deserving 
of  careful  reading. 


BUREAU  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE. 

By  act  of  the  last  session  of  the  United  States  Congress,  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures  and  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  were  combined  into  a  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  Its  chief  is  Mr.  A.  H.  Baldwin,  formerly  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures,  and  the  first  assistant  is  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin, 
formerly  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Both  of  these  gentlemen 
are  recognized  as  ranking  as  the  best  experts  in  the  United  States  on 
foreign  and  domestic  commercial  affairs,  and  the  new  bureau  is  sure  to 
prosper  under  their  direction.  As  heretofore  with  the  old  one,  there  will 
be  the  fullest  cooperation  between  the  new  one  and  the  Pan  American 
Union. 


THE  NATION'S  HUSINESS. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  and  enterprising  publications  in  behalf 
of  commerce  which  has  ever  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Bulletin  is 
The  Nation's  Business,  published  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  first  issue  of  which 
appeared  on  September  2,  191 2.  The  publishing  committee  includes 
such  well-known  names  as  Mr.  John  H.  Fahey,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts; 
Mr.  Frederick  Bode,  of  Chicago,  Illinois;  and  Mr.  H.  K.  Miles,  of  Racine, 
Wisconsin.  The  editor  is  the  eminent  publicist,  Mr.  G.  Grosvenor  Dawe, 
who  made  an  excellent  record  with  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress. 
We  congratulate  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  its  publication  committee,  and  editor,  upon  this  new  under- 
taking, and  we  wish  them  the  greatest  success.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  The  Nation's  Business  can  count  ujxm  the  cooperation  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  its  Bulletin  in  promoting  greater  trade 
relations  between  North  and  South  America. 


LATIN-AMERICAN  TRADE  REPORTS 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  in  receipt  from  Mr.  J.  P.  Santamarina,  174 
State  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  of  a  series  of  Latin-American  Trade 
Reports  which  are  interesting  and  show  that  this  well-known  Argentine 
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gentleman  is  continuing  his  work  in  a  practical  way  for  the  advancement 
of  trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and  its  sister  republic.  We 
wish  Mr.  Santamarina  success  in  his  efforts. 


ADDRESS  HY  MR.  WILLIAM   M.  HENS' KY. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  Seventeenth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  held  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York  City,  May  22,  191 2,  by  Mr.  William  M. 
Henney,  assistant  secretary  of  the  association  and  manager  of  its  foreign 
department.  We  would  advise  anyone  who  wishes  to  become  familiar 
with  what  the  national  association  is  doing  in  the  development  of  export 
trade  to  secure  a  copy  from  Mr.  Benney.  It  is  instructive  reading  and 
proves  the  practical  usefulness  of  this  unique  organization  of  manu- 
facturers. 


AMERICAN  MINING  CoNGRKSS. 

Invitations  have  been  extended  to  all  the  American  Republics  to  send 
delegates  to  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Session  of  the  American  Mining  Con 
gress  which  is  to  be  held  at  Spokane,  Washington,  November  25-28, 
1912.  The  program  announced  in  advance  is  a  most  interesting  and 
comprehensive  one.  Considering  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
Latin-American  countries  have  almost  as  much  interest  in  mining  as 
has  the  United  States,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  papers  read  and  the 
discussions  taking  place  at  this  congress  will  be  of  interest  to  all  the 
countries  of  Central  and  South  America.  It  is  hoped  by  the  officers  of 
the  Congress  that  delegates  will  be  present  from  most  of  them.  The 
president  is  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Taylor,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  first 
vice  president,  D.  W.  Hrunton,  Denver,  Colorado;  second  vice  president, 
Carl  Scholz,  Chicago,  Illinois;  while  James  P.  Callbreath  is  the  efficient 
and  energetic  secretary. 


royal  blue  steamship  co. 

The  Pan  American  Union's  attention  has  been  called  to  the  prospectus 
of  the  Royal  Blue  Steamship  Co.,  which  proposes  to  put  on  a  line  of 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  passengers,  tropical  fruits,  and  freight 
between  the  ports  of  New  London,  Connecticut;  Kingston,  Jamaica; 
Colon.  Isthmus  of  Panama;  and  other  neighboring  points.  The  growth 
of  business  between  New  England  and  Canada  and  the  countries  of  the 
Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  warrant  this  new  undertaking.  The 
prospectus  announces  that  the  company  has  secured  in  England  a  high 
class  passenger  and  freight  steamship,  suitable  for  the  tropical  trade, 
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that  will  carry  250  first-class  passengers.  The  terminus  of  the  line  in  the 
United  States  will  be  at  the  docks  of  the  Central  Vermont  Railway  in 
New  London,  Connecticut,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  land  passengers  from 
Canada  and  central  New  England  at  the  gangways  of  the  steamships. 
The  t rip  to  the  Canal  allowed  in  this  vessel  will  include  a  two-days'  stay 
and  a  full  inspection  of  the  works,  with  visits  ashore  during  each  call  in 
Jamaica  and  other  points.  The  length  of  this  trip  will  cover  about  17 
days,  the  vessel  leaving  New  London  every  three  weeks.  As  trade 
develops,  other  passenger  steamships  will  be  secured  and  a  weekly  high 
class  passenger  service  maintained.  The  officers  of  the  company,  whose 
headquarters  are  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  are  Harold  L.  Smith, 
president  and  general  manager;  Nelson  I.  Smith,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
Charles  O.  O  wat  kin.  general  trafile  manager. 


LECTURES  BY  MYRoN  A.  CLARK. 

Copies  of  Brazilian  papers  which  have  come  to  the  notice  of  the 
BULLETIN  give  interesting  accounts  of  interviews  which  Myron  A.  Clark, 
of  the  United  States,  has  been  giving  while  in  that  country.  Having 
been  located  for  some  time  in  Brazil,  he  delivered  interesting  descriptive 
lectures  on  Brazil  to  inform  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
that  country  and  now  he  is  doing  corresponding  work  in  South  America. 


SOUTHERN  COMMERCIAL  Cu.ViRESS  Hl'LLETlN. 

We  congratulate  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  and  especially 
United  States  Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  its  president,  and  managing 
director  Clarence  J.  Owens,  on  the  establishment  of  a  Monthly  Bulletin 
which  printed  its  first  number  in  September  with  the  motto,  '  For  a 
greater  Nation  through  a  greater  South."  It  makes  an  interesting  and 
ambitious  announcement  as  to  its  purposes  and  field  of  work.  The  Ban 
American  Union  has  watched  with  much  interest  the  growing  attention 
which  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  is  giving  to  the  Latin  American 
countries  and  to  the  possibilities  of  trade  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  its  Bulletin  will  always  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  Southern  Com- 
mercial Congress  in  forwarding  Ban  American  relations.  The  offices  of 
the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  are  in  the  Southern  Building  at 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia. 


PAMPHLET  ON  ARGENTINA. 

<  >ne  of  the  best  and  most  practical  little  pamphlets  in  regard  to  the 
Argentine  Republic  which  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Ban  American 
Union  is  a  16  page  folder  entitled  "The  Argentine  Republic  in  uni." 
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It  is  published  under  the  direetion  of  the  Argentine  Government  and 
several  hundred  copies  of  it  have  been  sent  to  this  office  by  the  Argentine 
consul  general  in  New  York  City  for  distribution.  The  Pan  American 
Union  has  had  much  pleasure  in  sending  them  to  a  large  number  of  persons 
interested  in  knowing  more  about  that  wonderful  country  in  southern 
South  America.  The  pamphlet  not  only  contains  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  information  about  situations,  boundaries,  area,  population, 
political  organization,  climate,  agricultural  and  farm  products,  value  of 
land,  exports  and  imports,  railways,  shipping,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
tramways,  etc.,  but  carries  on  the  reverse  side  an  excellent  map  on  a 
large  scale  of  the  country  showing  the  States,  Territories,  principal 
cities,  towns,  and  railways. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  AND  LATIN  AMERICA. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  is  doing  a  truly  great  work  in  developing  knowledge  among 
its  wide  constituency  of  the  Latin-American  countries.  Twice  a  week 
it  is  devoting  a  full  page  to  news  items  from  Central  and  South  America. 
The  matter  for  this  page  is  carefully  selected  and  gives  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  remarkable  progress  which  our  sister  Republics  are  making.  Special 
felicitations  are  due  to  Mr.  Walter  Vernier  who  has  charge  of  this  page  for 
the  success  which  he  is  making  of  it.  He  has  traveled  extensively  in 
Latin- American  countries,  reads  and  speaks  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and 
is  sympathetic  with  the  peoples  of  the  South.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
example  which  he  has  set  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  may  be  followed 
by  other  newspapers.  The  more  this  kind  of  publicity  on  Latin  America 
is  carried  on  in  the  United  States  the  greater  will  be  the  development  of 
Pan  American  trade  and  the  closer  will  grow  the  ties  of  Pan  American 
friendship. 


NATIONAL  IRRIGATION  CONGRESS. 

On  September  30,  October  1,  2,  and  3,  191 2,  the  National  Irrigation 
Congress  will  hold  its  twentieth  sessions  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Particular  mention  is  made  of  it  here  because  the  subject  of  irrigation 
is  one  of  great  interest  not  only  to  the  United  States  but  also  to  most  of 
the  Latin- American  countries.  It  is  probable  that  delegates  from  a 
number  of  them  will  attend  this  congress.  A  special  invitation  has  been 
extended  to  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  but  he 
fears  that  pressure  of  official  work  at  Washington  will  prevent  his  attend- 
ance. The  indications  at  this  writing  are  that  this  meeting  will  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  ever  held.  The  principal  officers  who  are  working 
devotedly  for  the  success  of  this  convention  are  president,  United  States 
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Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands;  secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  Hooker;  foreign 
secretary,  Dr.  E.  McQueen  Gray;  director  of  publicity,  Mr.  August  Wolf; 
and  chairman  of  executive  committee,  Mr.  Richard  W.  Young. 


ATLANTIC  DEEPER  WATERWAYS  ASSOCIATION. 

Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  member  of  the  United  States  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  of  the 
Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association, 
which  met  in  New  London,  Connecticut,  September  4-6,  191 2.  This 
gathering  was  attended  by  several  hundred  of  the  best  men  of  the  principal 
ports  of  the  coast  and  inland  waterways  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  One 
of  the  principal  thoughts  running  through  all  the  discussion  was  the 
necessity  of  improving  waterways  of  this  seaboard  in  order  that  it  may 
be  ready  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  Panama  Canal. 


GALVESTON    COMMERCIAL     ASSOCIATION    AND    LATIN-AMERICAN  TRADE. 

The  Bulletin  is  in  receipt  from  Mr.  H.  H.  Haines,  traffic  manager  of 
the  Galveston  Commercial  Association,  an  interesting  letter  from  which 
we  quote  as  follows: 

With  a  view  to  further  developing  trade  relations  between  the  S  iiithwest  and 
the  Central  American  Republics,  the  Galveston  Commercial  Association  has 
arranged  for  a  trade  excursion  of  Texas  business  men  which  will  leave  Galveston 
the  first  week  in  November.  The  itinerary  will  include  Puerto  Barrios,  Guatemala, 
as  the  first  stop,  a  rail  trip  into  the  interior  of  Guatemala,  including  Guatemala  City, 
and  possibly  continuing  into  Salvador,  the  return  to  Puerto  Barrios,  thence  by  boat 
to  Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica,  including  the  capital,  San  Jose,  returning  thence  to  Port 
Limon  and  again  by  lx>at  to  Bocas  del  Toro,  Panama.  *  *  *  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  trip  will  consume  five  weeks.    *    *  * 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Galveston  ranks  next  to  New  York  in  the  list  of  American 
jwrts  in  the  total  of  foreign  imports;  that  it  does  more  foreign  business  than  all  of  the 
Pacific  ports  put  together,  and  that  it  is  the  greatest  cotton  port  in  the  world.    *    *  * 

In  another  issue,  we  shall  hope  to  have  something  further  concerning 
Galveston's  interest  in  trade  with  the  Latin-American  countries  with 
some  reproduction  of  photographs  which  will  be  convincing  evidence  of 
what  she  ¡s  doing. 


AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS'  CONVENTION 

The  Third  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Manufacturers'  Export 
Association  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  in  New  York  City  on  the  20th 
and  2 1  st  of  September.  Many  interesting  addresses  were  delivered  by 
acknowledged  authorities  on  world's  trade,  but  most  properly  the  chief 
attention  was  given  to  the  development  of  trade  through  the  Panama 
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Canal  and  with  the  Latin  American  countries,  Congratulations  are  due 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Wills,  the  energetic  Secretary  of  the  associarion.  for  the 
success  of  the  gathering. 


IXTKRXATIOXAI.  CUNi.KKSS  ON  HYC.IKNK  AND  WiMOCRAPHY- 

The  Pan  American  Union  Building  was  the  scene  of  the  meeting  of  one 
of  the  most  important  gatherings  held  in  Washington  in  a  long  time 
when  the  Fifteenth  International  Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography 
assembled  hi  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  during  the  week  of  September 
2j  2$.  There  were  present  many  hundred  delegates  from  almost  every 
country  of  the  world.  The  delegates  from  the  Latin  American  countries 
included  men  of  prominence  and  ability,  and  they  took  a  notable  part  in 
the  proceeding*.  A  reception  by  the  citizens'  committee  of  Washington 
and  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  was  given  the  dele- 
gates in  the  Hall  of  the  Atuerieas  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  September 
23.  Special  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Frank  li.  Gibson  for  his  efforts  to  make 
the  congress  pass  off  successfully, 
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THE  THIRD  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS  OF 
AMERICAN  STUDENTS'  /. 


IT  is  Sunday  morning  in  Lima,  the  famous  old  city  on  the  Rimac. 
Young  men  from  15  nations  have  assembled  with  the  Peruvians 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  educational  interests:  for  promot- 
ing peace  and  good  will;  to  further  the  noble  cause  that  binds 
nations  together;  to  cultivate  the  good  in  men  and  to  profit  by 
their  errors.    The  day  of  the  week  is  typical  of  the  object  of  the 


DELEGATES  ARRIVING  AT  CALLAO.  i'BRU. 
Members  of  the  reception  commit  too  are  esi-ortiriK  the  visitors  ashore. 


meeting,  for  on  this  day  it  is  well  for  youth  to  reason  together, 
that  on  the  morrow  they  may  go  forth  to  the  affairs  of  life  with 
the  armor  of  honor,  justice,  and  brotherly  love  buckled  about  them. 

Representatives  of  the  young  manhood  of  15  Republics,  stretching 
from  the  Antarctic  to  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America:  in  other 

'  The  Bulletin  is  indehled  to  Mr.  John  Vavsmir  Noel,  of  Lima,  Peru,  for  his  courtesy  in  procuring  tnh 
comprehensive  set  of  views  of  the  delégale»  and  their  octlvltli-s.  Photographs  are  by  Señor  Arturo  Vil- 
lalva Oliva  ami  SeAor  II.  Valverde. 

57765— Bull.  3    12    -2  All 
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words,  a  bund  of  brothers:  a  union  that  lias  gradually  grown  in 
public  notice  and  influence  from  the  small  first  meeting  in  Monte- 
video four  years  ago,  when  only  7  nations  responded  to  the  call, 
to  this  third  conference  in  Lima,  where  the  number  of  countries 
represented  has  grown  to  15  and  the  delegates  to  nearly  200. 

The  streets  of  Lima  are  alive  with  old  and  young;  indeed,  Peru's 
many  reception  committees  extend  from  the  capital  city  to  the  port 
of  Callao,  half  a  dozen  miles  away,  where  incoming  ships  are  met 
far  out  in  the  harbor  and  the  foreign  delegates  given  such  a  cordial 
welcome  to  Peruvian  shores  that  the  visiting  student  is  almost 
amazed.  As  he  goes  ashore  he  is  marched  between  lines  of  school 
children  drawn  up  along  the  way  to  do  him  honor. 


ENTHUSIASTIC  CROWD8  GREETING  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  DELEOATE8,  IN  THE 

PLAZA  DE  ARMAS,  I. IMA.  PERU. 


When  lie  reaches  Lima  the  cordiality  is  even  more  pronounced, 
and  as  the  student  bodies  of  varying  nationalities  inarch  through 
the  flag-bedecked  streets  to  the  sound  of  martial  music  the  populace, 
old  and  young,  shout  salvos  of  welcome.    The  occasion  is  the 

THIRD  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  STUDENTS. 

(July  21  to  28.) 

At  the  "  Teatro  Municipal"  the  opening  exercises  take  place.  The 
President  of  the  Republic,  the  Cabinet  ofi'teers,  the  mayor  of  the  city 
and  various  university  officials  of  Lima,  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
<  orps,  and  a  vast  throng  of  leading  professional  and  business  men  are 
present.  The  galleries  are  crowded  with  ladies.  A  most  auspicious 
gathering — one  that  can  not  fail  to  leave  a  lasting  impression. 

"Variedades/1  one  of  the  leading  magazines  of  Lima,  in  a  lengthy 
article  on  the  subject  of  the  Student  Congress,  thus  refers  to  the 
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arrivai  of  some  of  the  delegations  at  the  port  of  Callao  and  at  the 
Peruvian  capital  : 

From  the  early  honre  oí  the  morning,  the  hay  presente»!  a  most  animated  scene. 
A  rrtultitnde  of  small  boats,  profusely  decorated,  and  manned  hy  local  students, 
together  with  vast  crowds  of  people  along  the  water  front  and  on  the  Malecón  gave 
the  port  the  appearance  of  most  festive  days.  In  small  tenders  the  olhYers  arrived 
at  the  wharves  with  the  foreign  students,  who  were  received  hy  the  multitude  with 
enthusiastic  and  prolonged  applause.  Also  in  Lima,  long  before  tin-  hour  fixed  for 
(heir  arrival,  the  people  filled  "\er\  part  of  the  Avenue  de  la  Colmena  in  anticipai  ion 
of  the  coming  of  (he  distinguished  guests.  The  fhig-dr.iped  streets  were  filled  with  a 
great,  animated  throng;  a  vast  number  of  young  ladies  occupied  the  balconies  above 
the  streets  along  which  the  students  were  to  pass,  thus  adding  prestige  and  beauty  to 
the  reception.  Shortly  after  11  o'clock  the  cars  hearing  the  students  arrived  and 
then  all  along  the  Colmena  the  hearty  reception  al  Callao  was  repeated. 


ILLUMINATION  OF  THE  MUNICIPAL  BUILDING  IN  HONOR  OF  TUB  THIRD  INTER- 
NATIONAL CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  STUDENTS. 


Before  further  considering  the  important  and  far-reaching  inllu- 
ence  that  the  student  movement  may  have  on  future  relations,  it 
may  he  of  interest  to  know  how  it  originated. 

The  first  Congress  of  American  Students,  as  heretofore  stated, 
Convened  in  the  city  of  Montevideo  in  1908.  A  year  previous  the 
•Asociación  <le  Estudiantes  tie  Montevideo"  sent  out  invitations  to 
colleges  all  over  the  American  continents  for  a  meeting  in  that  city, 
the  purposes  of  which  were  to  form  an  international  student  body,  the 
spirit  of  which  was  to  he  fraternal  tind  educational  advancement. 

Only  seven  nations  sent  representatives  to  this  first  meeting,  viz: 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay,  Peni,  and  Uruguay. 


DELEGATION  FROM  ARGENTINA. 

IWt  to  richt,  srato«l:  .Srcs.  Knriatie  Loncnn.  AlUrrto  J.  M  iff  a.  Ncrio  A.  Rojas,  president;  Alfonso 
Corti.  nUodlne  Klias  Colomno,  Luis  Matharan,  Manuel  N.  Novas,  Luis  iVIIlui,  lliiml<or(o 
Costa,  F.rw^to  Carlos  Hoot 1 1,  Roltorto  Vanetta. 


I>KI.K<;  ATKS  )■']{(  >M  imUVIA. 


l>ofl  to  ripht:  Srcs.  Federico  l,a  Favo,  Rolarlo  t'mmrr,  FHrrlro  (i.  Cranier,  Mix  Veltltemillee, 
Luis  F.  dc  Cordova,  president;  KrticsHO  Navarre,  A<lotío  Vilar.    A  lisent:  Sr.  F.  Sovajas. 
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Institutions  in  other  countries  which  heartily  approved  the  proposi- 
tion but  failed  to  send  delegates  were:  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  the  United  States. 

Señor  Hector  Miranda,  of  Uruguay,  was  selected  as  the  president 
of  this  first  International  Student  Congress,  and  as  such  presided 
over  its  deliberations.  The  following  was  one  of  the  many  important 
resolutions  of  the  Congress: 

Students  of  America  assembled  for  the  first  time  in  this  Congress  of  Montevideo 
establish  and  constitute  a  league  oí  American  students.  All  other  nations  of  America 
are  urged  to  join  the  league  and  assist  in  ils  upbuilding. 


CONCKRT  BY  TUE  l'H  I  MI  ARMON  1C  ORCHKSTRA. 


Sr.  Maestro  Soro,  a  sliitlent<ompom  ol  Chile,  iras  leader  of  the  orchesira.  He  composed  the  music 
for  t lu-  students'  nnlhetn,  the  wor-ls  of  which  were  written  hy  the  I'enivian  poet,  Sr.  Josv  Oalvet. 
The  Ringing  ol  this  «ni»;  wm  a  notadle  feature  of  the  meetings  of  the  c<mgraa». 

The  meeting  was  pronounced  a  market!  success.  Amongother  things 
it  provided  and  paved  the  way  for  the  second  conference  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  July,  1910. 

The  nations  having  student  representatives  at  the  second  congress 
numbered  nine,  two  more  représentatives  than  those  participating 
in  the  Montevideo  conference.  They  were  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador,  the  United  States,  Uruguay, 
and  Venezuela.  The  United  States,  and  possibly  some  of  the  others, 
did  not  send  delegates  direct  to  the  meeting,  but  nominated  as  such 
certain  individuals  who  happened  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  Buenos 
Aires  at  the  time. 

The  president  of  this  second  conference  was  Señor  Hector  Taborda, 
who  was  also  president  of  the  Argentine  delegation.    Such  themes 


delegates  fuom  brazil. 


Sente»!  from  Irfi  la  rinht:  Srev  KpydK  Hervé,  |>ronidiis  I'osto.  president:  Aníbal  Mattos.  Second 
row:  Sr.«*.  C.  lliismao,  Vicente  (  iinliM»,  Aniiamlu  Campo  I'ereyru,  Kinnino  Correia  de  Aronjo. 
Harros  Barreio. 


THE  CHILEAN  DELEGATION. 

I«fft  to  right,  sented:  Sr.  Gonzalo  Santa  Cms,  president;  < 'liiloin  consul  In  Callao,  Sr.  Ilimitada 
Varela.  Standing:  Hre*.  Domingo  Matte,  k  anion  Montoro,  lliijta  l.«n.  Carlo*  Vicuna  Fuente*, 
tri- 1  the  comporter  oí  the  student  hymn.  Enrique  Soro.  One  of  the  Ch. lean  delégales  v»a>  not 
present  when  the  photograph  was  token,  Sr.  I'edro  1'rado. 
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ns  the  following  were  among  the  many  important  ones  discussed: 
I>caguc  of  American  Students;  what  methods  should  be  employed  to 
fulfill  the  demands  of  civic  life;  formation  of  a  tribunal  for  culti- 
vating the  character  of  students — methods  to  he  employed;  necessity 
of  elevating  the  moral  and  intellectual  level;  how  can  students  be 
linked  after  leaving  the  university:  how  can  students  cooperate  in 
university  discipline]  literary  culture  an  indispensable  requisite 
for  true  scientific  culture;  mutual  assistance — what  methods  should 
be  employed;  specialization  in  studies:  interchange  of  professors  and 
students. 

From  these  themes  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  diversity  and 
importance  of  the  questions  discussed. 


REPRESENTATIVE  AUDIENCE  AT  TUE  CONCERT  IN  HONOR  OF  TUE  STUDENTS 

AT  THE  EXPOSITION  PALACE. 


The  Buenos  Aires  conference  has  been  recorded  on  the  pages  of  the 
history  of  the  movement  as  a  most  important  factor  in  the  upbuilding 
of  young  manhood.  While  in  Buenos  Aires  the  students  and  the 
movement  were  worthily  honored  from  the  President  of  the  Republic 
to  the  humblest  citizen.  The  sessions  of  the  conference  were  largely 
attended  by  tin4  best  people  of  the  country,  and  numerous  fiestas 
were  participated  in  by  the  visiting  delegates.  The  intermingling 
of  youth  paused  the  formation  of  ties  of  friendship  which  will  ever 
stand  as  a  bond  of  union  and  sympathy  between  their  respective 
countries. 
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Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  third  conference,  it  is  seen  thnt  the 
invitations  sent  out  by  the  Peruvian  section,  of  whom  Dr.  Carlos 
Concha  is  president,  were  very  generally  accepted.  Fifteen  nations 
were  represented,  viz:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Ecuador, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador, 
the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Other  countries  whose 
institutions  approved  of  the  conference,  but  who  named  Peruvians 
as  delegates  were:  Costa  Rica,  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  and 
Mexico. 

As  before  stated,  the  Lima  conference  had  a  most  auspicious 
opening.  Seats  of  honor  were  eceupied  by  Drs.  J.  Prado  y  Ugarteche 
and  Carlos  Concha;  the  foimer  as  the  representative  of  the  famous 
University  of  San  Marcos  ánd  the  latter  as  the  president  of  the  con- 
gress. Dr.  Prado  made  the  first  address  on  behalf  of  the  university, 
of  which  he  is  dean  of  the  faculty  of  letters.  He  was  followed  by 
Dr.  Concha. 

Dr.  Prado,  in  welcoming  the  students,  said  substantially  in  part: 

The  historic'  City  of  the  Kiries,  the  colonial  metropolis  of  the  Latin  people  of  the 
continent,  the  scat  of  the  University  of  San  Marcos,  the  oldest  in  America,  founded 
by  royal  decree  of  Charles  V  with  privileges  and  titles  the  same  as  the  University  of 
Salamanca,  ojm-us  its  doors  to  welcome  the  distinguished  delegates  to  the  Congress 
of  Students,  who  arrive  within  its  precincts  Idled  with  intense  enthusiasm  for  a 
worthy  cause, 

#»*»»*# 

Pilgrims  of  the  ideal,  receive  the  cordial  salute  and  the  frank  and  open  reception 
with  which  we  celebrate  your  arrival  in  this  old  world  of  tradition,  enveloped  in  an 
atmosphere  of  the  learning  of  the  past. 

#»«»**» 

You  are  the  youth,  and  youth  is  the  life,  strength,  warmth,  and  intensity,  the 
vigorous  impulse  that  comes  from  the  past  and  launches  into  the  unknown  with  new 
energy  and  fecundation,  with  an  optomistic  resolve  to  triumph. 

Señor  Concha,  president  of  the  Student  Congress,  in  his  opening 
words  of  the  welcome  to  the  students,  spoke  substantially  as  follows: 

In  the  name  of  the  Centro  Universitario  of  Lima  and  of  the  students  of  Peru,  I 
salute  you,  American  delegates. 

Heralds  of  fraternity  and  of  peace,  of  new  ideals  and  of  new  hopea,  you  come  as 
happy  travelers  to  this  old  seat  of  light,  bringing  in  your  hearts  noble  thoughts  and 
with  a  brave  front  bespeaking  the  ^reat  victories  gained  in  the  past  at  Montevideo 
and  at  Buenos  Aires.  You  come  once  more  to  enric  h  the  land  of  Columbus,  come 
with  a  fervor  likened  unto  the  cavaliers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  because  you  have  a  mis- 
sion in  the  future  to  fulfill,  one  founded  upon  strength  and  justice;  because  you 
know  that  the  foundation  rests  upon  the  highest  American  thought,  based  on  writ- 
ings and  history,  with  a  blessed  germ  that  promises  reform  and  independence. 

Señor  Concha  was  followed  in  turn  by  the  heads  of  the  various 
delegations.  All  of  the  addresses  were  of  an  extremely  fraternal 
nature  and  reflected  the  warmth  and  enthusiasm  for  the  movement 
as  prevailing  all  over  the  land. 
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A  notable  part  of  the  opening  ceremonies  ami  an  incident  that 
called  forth  great  ami  prolonged  applause  was  the  singing. 

Maestro  Soro,  the  Chile  student-composer,  amid  great  applause 
led  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  which  played  the  music  he  composed 
for  the  students'  anthem,  the  words  of  which  were  written  by  the 
Peruvian  poet  Mr.  José  Galvez,  were  sung  by  Mr.  Ledesma,  an 
amateur,  in  which  the  entire  student  audience  joined. 

The  delegation  of  students  from  universities  of  the  United  States 
was  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing young  men  :  Ralph 
McGee,*  California,  1912, 
president  ;  Luis  C.  Infante, 
Wisconsin,  1911,  secre- 
tary; Albert  Protzel. 
Pennsylvania,  1912;  Car- 
los Luis  Traverso,  Michi- 
gan, 1911;  Thomas  B. 
Seyster.  Princeton,  1912; 
Edwin  Einstein,  Califor- 
nia, 1912;  E.  Dcnman  Me- 
Xear.  California,  1912: 
A.  W.  Bryan,  George 
Washington,  1910;  Luther 
Zabriskie, Yale,  1905;  IL  S. 
Emerson,  Columbia;  Luis 
H.  Bouroncle,  Harvard, 
and  Ernest  Gundlach, Har- 
vard, 1900. 

Mr.  Albert  W.  Bryan, 
on  the  part  of  the  delega- 
tion, made  a  very  favor- 
able impression  by  his 
elective  delivery,  and 
his  address  was  loudly 
applauded*  He  spoke  as 
follows: 


(  THAN  DELEGATION. 
Sealed:  Sr.  Salvador  Mussip,  president;  Sr.  All»erto  Inrl:in. 


Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  fellow  students: 

It  is  with  a  spirit  of  deep  appreciation  that  I  express  the  pleasure  that  the  dele- 
gates from  the  United  States  have  in  being  represented  in  this  congress.  Added  to 
the  charm  of  Peruvian  hospitality,  it  affords  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  to  know 
the  men  of  the  future,  the  coming  strength  of  a  great  continent.  The  intellectual 
progress  of  the  world  can  not  be  retarded,  and  the  brilliancy  and  the  easy  oratory 
of  the  South  American  student  shown  here  tonight  makes  one  feel  how  powerful 
that  progress  is.  With  such  progress  the  minds*  of  men  will  become  unfettered, 
and  there  will  come  an  unresisting  plea  for  world  peace,  and  the  students  of  the 
Americas  will  stand  in  the  lead  for  such  a  movement. 


DELEGATES  FROM  ECUADOR. 
Scatod  in  center:  Sr.  Homero  V.  Enfronto,  president;  at  loft:  Sr.  Jos»'  V.  Trujillo; .Sr.  RoU-rtoC. 

Ordonez. 


ONE  OK  THE  INTERIOR  COURTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OK  SAN  MARCOS,  LIMA, 

PEOU, 

The  university  has  numerous  courts  or  patios,  some  of  whic  h  are  adotneM  with  flowers  Ant]  Sho»l«  treua; 
among  tlieni  uro  many  scut*  olTeriiiK  the  stii'lent  an  ideal  phtcc  to  pursue  liís  rwdiriK  or  ottier  work. 
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llow  the  blood  tinelcs  when  one  thinks  of  the  splendid  manifestation»  of  friend- 
ship that  this  congress  has  made  possible,  and  how  the  heart*  of  nations  will  respond 
thereto!  It  means  that  there  will  be  substituted  for  that  ancient  phrase  "My  coun- 
try right  or  wrong"  the  nobler  maxim  of  the  future,  "Let  me  fear  nothing  so  much 
as  that  my  country  will  do  a  wrong." 

(  lose  personal  contact  between  students  of  different  countries  is  a  necessity  in 
order  that  they  may  understand  one  another.  Where  there  is  understanding  there 
is  appreciation,  and  appreciation  is  a  fundamental  prerequisite  to  any  movement 
for  peace.  Understanding  also  means  friendship,  and  friendship  is  the  very  corner 
stone  upon  which  the  Congress  of  American  Student*  rests.  We  need  no  unity  of 
race,  religion,  or  creed  to  keep  us  together.  Above  all  nations  is  humanity — human- 
ity linked  with  brotherly  love, 
of  sympathetic  understanding, 
of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to- 
ward men — these  are  the  forces 
behind  this  student  congress 
movement. 

Students  of  America,  on  behalf 
of  the  students  of  the  United 
Suites,  our  delegation  brings  you 
the  most  friendly  greetings  and 
joins  its  appreciation  with  yours 
of  the  splendid  hospitality  that 
fair  Peru  is  showing  us. 

The  numerous  addresses 
delivered  before  the  con- 
gress by  statesmen,  edu- 
cators, and  men  of  affaira 
generally  should  be  col- 
lected  and  published. 
Many  of  them  were  bused 
on  vital  subjects  and  were 
literary  gems  worthy  of 
record.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  limited  space 
prevents  tho  publication 
here  of  these  addresses  in 
full,  as  well  tus  those  of  the 
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DELEGATES  FROM  GUATEMALA. 

Soat«<J:  Sr.  Francisco  Onlwi  t'ortocarrcro,  Sr.  Manuel  F. 

Valle 


talented  younger  men  in  their  deliberations. 

It  must  sullice,  however,  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  a  few  of  the 
important  subjects  discussed  at  more  or  less  length  at  the  sessions 
of  the  congress,  viz:  The  scholar  in  political  life;  medicine  in  the 
school;  democratic  culture  which  the  scholar  should  give  to  the 
laborer;  American  literature;  national  studies  in  history  and  politi- 
cal economy;  agricultural  education  in  primary  and  secondary 
schools;  educational  culture  before  professional  specialization;  for- 
eign professorships  in  America,  advantages  and  disadvantages;  crea- 
tion of  "Americanists"  at  various  university  centers;  zoological  parks 
indispensable    to    zoological    instruction:    school    hygiene;  moral 
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hygiene;  dental  hygiene;  physical  culture:  critical  points  in  the 
fields  of  study;  the  promotion  of  national  spirit. 

Between  the  sessions  of  the  Congress  and  social  affairs  the  students 
had  little  time  for  rest.  The  whole  week  was  one  of  varied  activities. 
Socially  the  young  foreigners  were  the  lions  of  the  occasion  and  were 
royally  entertained.    Government  officials  'university  officers,  clubs,l 


DELEGATION  FROM  NICARAGUA. 


Seated  on  left:  Sr.  Martinez  Figue;  right:  Sr.  II.  Aviles  I'ereyoa,  president:  standing,  Roberto  Barrios. 

scientific  societies,  and  private  citizens  vied  witli  each  other  in  seeing 
that  each  day  had  its  social  features;  and  numerous  excursions 
within  a  short  distance  of  Lima  provided  glimpses  of  Peruvian 
country  life. 

Among  the  many  social  events  the  breakfast  at  the  Exposition 
Restaurant  was  a  most  delightful  affair.  The  term  "Exposition 
Grounds"  in  Lima  refers  to  the  city's  most  beautiful  park  anil 
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zoological  gardens,  where  somo  years  ago  nn  exposition  was  held. 
On  the  edge  t»f  the  grounds  and  surrounded  by  stately  trees  stands 
one  of  Lima's  most  aristocratic  restaurants — a  fine  modern  building 
frequented  by  the  élite,  and  here  the  students  were  entertained. 

TO  THE  FLOURISHING  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  KIKGS. 

[By  Pedro  do  Oria,  1G02. 

Sweet  fountain  of  puie  waters,  eo  pure  that  thou  chantent  victory  before  the  sun; 
Aleo  bathc.«<l  the  plants  of  tin-  Atlantic  vale  with  dew,  and  clothe  them  with  freshness; 
Thou  who  raised  thyself  in  accordance  with  thy  height  to  the  sublime  regions,  where 

thy  drops  arc  holy  stars,  which  transform  the  darkness  with  their  light. 
Doubt  not  that  the  living  waters  of  thy  doctrine  and  thy  salutary  rule  will  reach  to 

the  uttermost  nations; 
Since  thou  art  supported  by  a  Mark  and  a  Philip,  who  to  show  thy  unconquerable 

force,  are  represented  as  two  lions. 

Thus  sang  the  poet  three  hundred  years 
ago  to  Lima's  fountain  of  learning,  only  six- 
^  teen  years  younger  than  the  city  itself. 

Xow  this  aged  and  honored  institution  is 
acting  as  host  to  the  young  men  who,  as 
members  of  the  Congress  of  Sudents,  are 
Wv  holding  many  of  their  <  lei  ibcrat  ions  within 

^^^kk^  its  ancient  walls.  A  hasty  glimpse,  then, 
of  its  origin  in  the  misty  past  may  not  be 
out  of  place  in  this  article. 

Even  at  the  time  of  the  poem  the  institu- 
tion It  ad  won  fame,  and  men  of  culture  had 
gone  forth  from  its  precincts  to  help  upbuild 
the  new  colony  of  Spain.  The  University  of 
San  Marcos  was  founded  in  1551  by  special 
grant  from  King  Charles  V  of  Spain,  acting 
with  his  mother  and  by  authority  of  Pope 
Paul  111.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  gold 
pieces  were  granted  to  the  priors  of  the  Dominican  order  who  had 
come  to  the  New  World  with  Pizarro. 

Along  down  the  ages  the  institution  has  met  adversity  and  pros- 
perity; earthquake  and  siege  have  left  numerous  marks;  horses  of 
war  have  been  housed  within  its  classrooms,  and  more  than  once  its 
walls  have  crumbled  to  ashes;  professors  have  turned  their  homes 
into  recitation  rooms  that  the  work  might  continue.  So  to-day  with 
a  long  and  glorious  history  of  achievement,  dating  back  further  than 
any  other  American  institution,  San  Marcos  honors  the  young  men 
of  the  present  generation;  and  they  in  turn  should  be  proud  to  gather 
within  its  historic  halls  and  classrooms,  from  which  have  gone  forth 
many  notable  figures  that  to  day  adorn  the  pages  of  history. 

What  is  the  result  of  the  Third  Congress?  For  more  than  a  week 
students  mingled  with  each  other;  they  met  in  council  halls  and 


ONE  OF  THE  DELEGATES 
F  KO  M  PANAMA. 

Sr.  Octavio  Momio*  Pereyra. 
Sr.  Jouqiiin  Vallûrfno,  absent. 


UANiJt'F.T  GIVEN  BY  TIIK  MINISTER  <>F  INSTRUCTION  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  VISIT- 
ING DELEGATUS. 
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deliberated  long  and  earnestly  upon  topics  bearing  directly  upon  t ho 
futuro  educational  progress  of  their  respective  countries.  They  met 
at  the  festal  hoard  the  fair  daughters  and  distinguished  men  of  Peru; 
ami  from  hot  h  sources  the  foreigners  derived  a  knowledge  of  Peruvian 
life  and  manners  that  could  never  he  gained  other  than  hy  personal 
contact  and  social  intercourse.  Each  visitor  returns  to  his  homeland 
doubtless  with  far  different  views  and  with  a  fuller  understanding 
of  his  neighhoring  people  and  alíairs.  I  lis  horizon  has  hroadened 
from  international  intercourse,  while  the  sessions  of  the  Congress  have 
caused  him  to  think  deeply  and  seriously,  hecause  perchance  he  is  to 


DELEGATION  FRmM  THE  INITED  STATES. 


Messrs.  Ralph  MeOee  (California),  president:  LuisC.  Infant*-  <  Wisconsin),  secretary;  Albert  l'rotiel. 
Pennsylvania;  Charles  I,.  Traverso.  Michigan;  T.  H  Seysier.  I'rinccton;  Edwin  Einstein,  Cali- 
fornia; E.  I>.  MeNear,  California;  A.  W.  Brvnn.  Ceoreè  Washington:  Luther  Zabriskie.  Yale; 
II.  S.  Emerson.  Columbia:  L.  II.  Bourondc,  Harvard;  Ernesi  (iundlat-h,  Harvard. 

he  one  of  the  leaders  in  to-morrow's  activities;  and  he  recalls  the 
eloquent  words  of  the  Chilean  students:  "The  progress  of  a  people 
does  not  now  rest  on  the  glory  of  arms,  hut  on  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  material  development  of  the  whole  mass." 

Dr.  Edgar  K.  Brandon,  who,  as  a  representative  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union,  has  heen  making  exhaustive  studies  of  educational  sys- 
tems of  the  various  Latin-American  countries  has  this  to  say  ahout 
the  student  movement  : 

An  timisii.il  movement  imw  on  foot  is  thai  of  the  éludent  movement  throughout 
South  America.    In  each  university  there  isa  student  atweiation  unlike  anything  in 
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this  country.  It  i.*  a  general  association  open  to  all  students  and  practically  all  stu- 
dents are  members.  In  the  larger  universities  there  is  a  student  society  in  each  school 
and  ftbove  tin*  school  societ  y  is  the  general  ?=« y  of  the  whole  university.  A  short 
while  ago  they  formed  a  league  of  student  societies  for  all  America.    They  have  already 

held  three  genera]  students'  congresses,  with  representative-  imm  all  Latin-American 

universities. 

These  congresses  are  probably  the  ni<>st  unique  and  unusual  institutions  of  the 
kind  ever  gathered  together  in  any  part  of  the  world.  They  have  for  their  Object  to 
ereatea  student  sympathy  throughout  all  America.  The  idea  is  that  of  a  general  peace 
movement  oí  gmid  fellowship  and  amity  hetween  the  «I  iff  eren  t  countries.  An  inter- 
national sympathy  i-  a  result  of  this  movement  may  come  ahoul  quicker  than  might 


DELEGATION  FRON  VENEZUELA. 

Ix-ít  to  right.  sTit«''l:  Bm  taan  Urates;  Miguel  Kim  Pm*,  pmfdcnt.  Standing:  Qutlternio 
M  u  h  ulo  Murales.  H:i(iu'l  Urrrt-ru.  Kolcrto  Alamo  Ibam. 


he  expected  because  the  leading  men  of  all  the  countries  taking  pari  are  graduates  of 

the  various  universities. 

The  West  Const  Lender,  n  newspaper  published  in  English  at  Lima, 
under  date  of  Julv  L'l,  has  this  to  sav  editorially  anent  the  student 
congress: 

Nothing  more  inspiring  to  the  people  of  the  west  coast  may  be  found  at  present  than 
the  enthusiasm  shown  at  the  inaugural  session  of  the  students'  congress  now  meeting 
at  Lima  and  to  which  we  made  reference  in  these  editorial  columns  last  week. 

Some  will  say  thai  these  are  mere  Itoyish  outbursts  and  of  no  real  significance,  hut 
those  who  have  a  hroader  eoiiception  of  things  and  who  foresee  the  trend  of  future 
event*  in  history  by  the  experiences  of  the  past  and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
will  understand  that,  discounting  the  natural  effervescence  of  youth  and  youthful 
idealism,  which  unfortunately  we  are  all  obliged  to  trim  to  every -day  practice  and 
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prose,  there  will  remain  a  basis  of  solid  good  feeling,  <t  rather  ita  germ,  which  will 
ripen  in  time. 

It  should  lie  remembered,  however,  that  this  is  a  Contres*  of  all  the  Américas  and 
that  care  must  be  taken  not  to  hurt  the  susceptibilities  of  any  one  of  them,  meeting 
for  peace  and  good  will,  as  the  speaker  of  the  United  States  delegation  aptly  said. 

Com  Dentin*;  again  editorially,  andor  dato  of  July  31,  the  same 
journal  says: 

The  third  International  Congress  of  American  Students  closed  its  sosions  h^t  Sun- 
day, choosing  Santiago,  Chile,  as  the  next  meeting  place. 

None  may  gainsay  that  this  meeting  was  a  success.  Its  influence  has  been  most 
beneficial  to  the  nation  whose  capital  was  selected  as  the  meeting  place.  In  fact 
Home  of  the  most  important  and  most  glorious  successes  of  the  congres*  was  the  cor- 
dial good  feeling  it  created  between  students  from  countries  on  the  west  coast  which 
have  not  been  heretofore  on  very  friendly  terms. 


A  FAREWELL  MEETING  AT  THE  CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY. 
A  Vail  thrall  Ol  people  (UU><I  cvrrv  uvtiiblOr  s|m«v  itlioiit  the  biiiMinti.  anxious  to  puy  n  hist  tribute 

ofnriendUneH  to  the  young  men  eboul  to  depart  (or  th«-ir  respective  countries. 


When  we  wrote  on  this  subject  but  two  weeks  ago  and  indicated  the  possibility  of 
some  diplomatic  work  of  the  highest  character  as  a  result  of  the  gathering  of  these  enthu- 
siastic young  men,  we  had  no  idea  that  the  bonfire  of  cordiality  would  blaze  up  to  the 
present  heights  in  such  a  short  period  of  time. 

Thus  the  unexpected,  and  the  theoretical  work  of  the  congress  and  ¡te  constructive 
efforts  are  obscure» I  by  the  more  sensational  features  whic  h  were  not  on  the  program. 

In  conclusion,  as  the  delegates  depart  for  their  respective  homes, 
the  beautiful  banner  of  peace  unfurls — the  pure  white  flag  that  bears 
the  word  "Peace."  The  words  of  "El  Mercurio,"  of  Chile,  to  her 
young  men  become  particularly  appropriate  here: 

(¡o  forth  on  the  high  mission  0Í  peace;  you  who  are  most  vigorous,  most  intellectual, 
most  popular,  and  most  beloved  among  OUT  great  schools.  Depart  with  the  grandest 
honors  and  carry  the  purest  thoughts  and  most  intense  enthusiasm  for  your  country 
and  for  all  America. 
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Coi.WIDKXT  with  the  progresa  of  nations  ami  their  inter- 
national relations  there  are  lift*  stories,  many  of  which  if 
told  would  be  moro  interesting  than  fiction.    The  lives  of 
men  upon  whom  the  affairs  of  state  chance  to  full  are  so 
closely  interwoven  in  their  country's  annals  that  to  follow  the  career 
of  tlie  individual  is  simply  ¡1  reference  to  tile  pages  of  history. 


GEM.  BOCA  DISKVBARKIXG  AT  RIO  DR  lAXBIRO,  BRAZIL. 

Tin-  pnçnl  i-  vt'n  with  talan)  liai  •boal  to  Wfp  u»h»r«\  whMi  td  mitwd  th*  ("'(sinning  nf  tlie  roya 
ovation  weotdod  lha  trgnttlne  hero  mui  tttfMmUM. 


In  this  enlightened  age  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  is  strongly  empha- 
sized by  the  numerous  societies  throughout  the  world  that  plead  for 
peace,  good  will,  and  fraternity  in  exchange  for  the  horrors  of  conflict* 

WHen  nations,  throwing  aside  formal  courtesies,  rise  en  masse,  so 
to  speak,  and  receive  with  outstretched  arms  envoys  from  each  other's 
country,  there  must  he  potent  reasons  for  departing  from  established 
customs.  The  representatives  themselves  must  he  Of  a  character 
extraordinary,  personalities  that  stand  out  in  hold  relief  against  the 
politica]  and  social  horizon.  When  nations  definitely  lix  t  heir  bound- 
ary lines  and  crown  them  with  a  statue  of  Christ  the  Redeemer; 
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when  nations  present  to  each  other  Legation  palaces,  the  very  buildings 
in  which  they  are  to  meditate  upon  questions  of  international  moment  : 
when  future  leaders,  the  students,  "casting  aside  hatred  and  envy, 
rememher  that  under  one  sun  and  with  the  same  arm  their  grand- 
fathers won  their  liberty,"  form  international  confédérations,  is  it 
not  time  that  more  than  passing  notice  he  given  to  these  peace  fac- 
tors- factors  that  mean  so  much  to  the  present  as  well  as  to  future 
generations } 


«¡EN.  J l' MO  ROC.\  OF  AROEXTISA,  A XI»  DR.  CAMPOS  SALLES,  <>K  BRAZIL. 

Stiilrrl  In  the  paáau  uf  tho  IVm*  at  Rio  «I*  Janeiro:  i»n  mrioVnl  oí  lhe  nrvtinjt  in  Aueim.  INM,  when 

each  was  iir<  -i<)cril  of  hla  rtepuftl  vv  rauntry- 

From  time  to  time  South  American  countries  have  shown  to  the 
world  many  laudahle  examples  of  the  policies  of  peace  and,  brother- 
hood in  their  dealings  one  with  the  other.  Recent  events  in  several 
Republics  have  renewed  attention  to  these  important  steps  and  inci- 
dentally brought  before  the  world  two  ligures  that  have  guided  the 
ships  of  state  over  many  tempestuous  seas. 

These  gentlemen  are  Dr.  Campos  Salles,  of  Brazil,  and  tien.  Julio 
Roca,  of  Argentina  two  men  beloved  and  honored  in  their  respective 
countries,  ami  with  whom  fate  has  played  an  important  part.  Indeed. 
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their  lives  are  strangely  coincident.  Hoth  about  the  same  age,  the 
Brazilian  having  been  born  in  the  Province  of  Sao  Paulo  in  1S41,  and 
the  Argentine  in  Tucuman  in  1843.  Salles  became  the  struggling 
young  lawyer  pleading  in  the  halls  of  legislation  for  much  needed 
reforms,  while  young  Roca  espoused  the  cause  of  arms  and  served 
his  country  on  the  lield  of  battle. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  these  two  men  were  young,  their  respective 
countries  were  not  so  firmly  estahlished  on  the  road  of  progress  and 
peaceful  development,  and  history  records  that  hoth  were  called  upon 
to  face  many  critical  and  turbulent  periods.  So  well  did  they  meet 
the  demanda  that,  as  the  years  passed,  fame  and  power  were  thrust 


TURONOS  IN  KHONT  OF  THE  MONROE  PALACE  AT  RIO  DE  JANEIRO  ON  THE 
NI'ïHT  OF  JULY  9,  1813,  ARGENTINA'S  INDEPENDENCE  ANNIVERSARY. 

So  closely  ha*  the  fwlini:  of  friendship  And  amity  l>een  deve|o|xv|  l*t»wii  lhe»*  Iwo  initions  Lhut  on  lhe 
omisión  of  the  iinnlveiNiiry  ol  Argentina'*  indenendeiu-e  ata  borate  «cafetan  were  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
white  brilliant  eUvtrical  illuminuiions  added  splendor  to  theevenl. 


upon  them,  and  ere  they  reached  mature  manhood  the  highest  honors 
were  given  over  to  their  keeping.  Each  became  president  of  his 
respective  country.  The  administration  <>(  each  in  turn  i>  credited 
with  great  progress  and  advancement,  facts  that  will  forever  keep 
alive  the  names  of  Salles  and  Roca. 

These  distinguished  statesmen  never  met  until  August,  1899.  At 
that  time  Gen.  Roca,  then  President  of  Argentina,  paid  an  oiheial 
visit  to  the  Brazilian  President.  Dr.  Salles,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
occasion  was  memorable,  and  one  upon  which  numerous  interesting 
books  have  been  written  relative  to  the  many  honors  accorded  the 
Argentine  President  and  the  members  of  his  official  staff  who  accom- 
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panied  him.  This  visit  perhaps  murks  the  real  beginning  of  the 
entente  cordiale  that  to-day  is  being  fostered  and  strengthened 
between  Brazil  and  Argentina. 

In  October,  1900,  Brazil  officially  returned  the  visit  of  the  Argentine 
President.  Dr.  Campos  Salles,  then  the  Brazilian  Chief  Executive, 
and  his  sta  F  were  received  in  Buenos  Aires  with  open  arms.  Hospi- 
talities and  celebrations  of  many  descriptions  lasted  more  than  a 
week;  nothing  that  added  homage  and  respect  to  the  visitors  from 
Bra/.il  was  left  undone. 

When  the  two  Presidents  separated  there  was  genuine  amity  and 
good  will  prevailing  alike  among  officials  and  citizens,  which  no 
doubt  has  largely  contributed  toward  the  progress  and  advancement 
which  these  great  Re- 
publics enjoy  to-day. 

Twelve  years  later: 
The  Argentine  capital  is 
in  gala  array.  Dr.  Cam- 
pos Salles  atui  Cíen,  .lidio 
Roca,  both  whitened  by 
passing  time,  are  central 
figures  upon  which  rest 
thousands  of  eyes.  The 
vagaries  of  fate  have 
been  playing  upon  them 
and  each  now  holds  the 
portfolio  of  envoy  ex- 
traordinary in  the  other's 
country. 

Argentine's  present 
Executive.  Dr.  Pena,  is 
host  at  a  grand  ball  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Campos 
Salles.  The  dignitaries 
of  the  nation  are  present,  together  with  hundreds  of  citizens  from 
private  life.  The  magnificent  costumes  of  the  ladies,  tha  diplomatic 
and  militan-  uniforms,  all  lend  a  touch  of  brilliancy  that  is  not  even 
eclipsed  by  the  wonderful  electric  display  outside  the  palace.  Dr. 
('ampos  Salles  is  greeted  just  as  warmly  as,  when  Chief  Executive  of 
the  great  nation  at  the  north,  he  paid  the  memorable  visit  to  Argen- 
tina in  1  !><>().' 

It  was  a  happy  and  laudable  thought  that  prompted  the  present 
Brazilian  Executive  to  send  as  minister  to  Argentina  a  man  so  high 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation;  a  statesman  of  the  truest  type,  who,  as 
former  president,  had  endeared  himself  to  his  people  and  won  a  place 
in  the  Brazilian  hall  of  fame.  No  less  interesting  and  far-reaching 
was  the  ret  uni  compliment  paid  by  Argentina,  in  sending  to  Brazil 


CROWN  KOU  TIIK  TO  M II  OK  UAKON  HO  UIO 
BRANCO. 

Drunte  crown,  •  tribute  brought  (rum  Aruentlnti  by  (!m. 
Kuril  to  place  upon  the  lomli  <>(  llio  fumons  Ilruiiliun  Mulo- 
nutri,  whose  went  ileuih  cuiise<l  universal  sorrow. 
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also  a  former  president  and  a  gentleman  equally  beloved  in  his 
homeland.  Gen.  Roca. 

The  traveler  entering  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  the  world,  is  greatly  impressed  by 
the  towering  mountain  peaks,  the  picturesqueness  of  the  surround- 
ings, and  the  magnificent  buildings  interspersed  among  the  stately 
palms.  One  building  among  the  thousands  stands  out  in  bold  relief, 
and  about  which  the  newcomer  is  almost  certain  to  inquire. 

It  stands  as  an  emblem  of  peace  and  good  will.  Its  massive  white 
walls  and  attractive  architecture  are  more  accentuated  by  reason  of 
tropical  surroundings,  This  edifice  is  the  Monroe  Palace,  so  named 
in  honor  of  the  Tinted  States  and  of  the  doctrine  the  name  reprc- 


CoortVBjr  of  I*  Huron 

PRESIDENTIAL  PALACE  AT  lll'KNOS  AlHKS,  ah<;kntine  REPUBLIC. 

Sirne  showini;  a  portion  of  ll\e  floral  dennUoni  ill  the  pahuf.  when*  o  ernwi  ball  was  l'ím-ii  in 
honor  of  the  Brazilian  En roy,  Dr,  Cimpoi  BaUw. 

sents.  Within  the  building  were  held  the  ceremonies  of  welcoming 
Gen.  Roca,  Argentine's  envoy,  who  arrived  at  the  Brazilian  capita]  a 
few  months  ago. 

In  this  instance  the  link  in  the  chain  of  international  friendship 
and  good  will  extends  far  to  the  north.  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  the 
United  States  clasp  hands,  so  to  speak,  within  the  marble  halls  of  the 
"Palacio  Monroe,"  and  in  so  doing  the  ties  of  friendship  are  again 
strengthened  and  renewed. 

Not  many  years  have  passed  since  Argentina  and  Chile  cemented 
their  ties  of  friendship  bv  turning  munitions  of  war  into  a  statu»  of 
peace.  High  up  in  the  mountains  on  the  border  line  of  the  two 
countries  the  statue,  "Christ  of  the  Andes.''  bears  silent  and  beautiful 
testimony  to  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love.  Travelers  to-day  in  crossing 
from  Buenos  Airo  to  Santiago  rarely  see  this  typical  reminder. 
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beautiful  as  it  is  in  sentiment  as  well  as  in  form,  for  the  reason  that 
modern  progress  has  made  the  route  easier  by  way  of  the  Andean 
tunnel.  Unfortunately  the  statue  can  not  he  seen  from  the  passing 
train,  hut  Argentines  and  Chileans  know  that  it  is  ever  standing  as  a 
guarding  angel  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 

Again  these  two  nations  have  caused  unusual  records  to  be 
inscribed  upon  the  pages  of  international  history.  They  have  set  an 
example  that  pleads  strongly  and  enduringly  for  peace  and  fraternal 
process.  Each  country  has  present ed  to  the  other  a  palace — an 
edifice  becoming  the  dignity  of  nations  which  is  to  be  used  by  each 
Republic  as  its  legation. 

Chile  made  her  <;ift  to  Argentina  some  time  ago.  The  latter  country 
now  returns  the  compliment.  Recent  telegraphic  news  from  Buenos 
Aires  states  that 

the  (iovenitnent  lias  already  turned  over  formally  and  officially  the  edifice  at  Buenos 
Airen,  which  is  In  be  the  Chilean  legation  at  the  Argentine  capital. 


uifr*  !  x 


<  'nurt>«<)  "f  Iji  Nin  Ii'hi. 

KI.Kt  tick  \l,  DISPLAYS  AT  BUENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINE  KBPURUC. 

Hrilli.mt  illiniiiiiiiiiorit  at  lhe  mr|iimn  ílven  by  tin'  l'nwl'kiii  of  Arnrntlna  In  honor  of  the  Hra- 

tilinn  Knvoy,  Dr.  PiftipM  .salios. 

Within  these  respective  palaces  the  diplomat  conducts  his  country's 
aliairs,  constantly  surrounded  by  an  influence  stronger  than  word  or 
pen.  which  surely  pervades  every  branch  of  the  official  and  social 
atmosphere;  and  whether  within  the  garden,  the  council  halls,  or 
even  the  bedchamber  the  diplomat  is  literally  confronted  by  the 
admonition:  Peace  must  prevail. 

On  the  Pacific  side  of  the  South  American  Continent  still  another 
event  of  international  moment  is  drawing  the  nations  into  closer 
accord.  On  August  7.  in  Santiago,  a  <;raiid  procession  in  honor  of 
Peru  marched  through  the  streets  of  the  Chilean  capital.  Unofficial  in 
character,  yet  indicating  that  controversies  are  to  be  relegated  to  the 
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past f  and  th»it  political  and  social  relations  arc  to  he  resumed,  with 
even  Stronger  ties  than  ever  before.  This  demonstration  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  recent  cordial  treatment  accorded  Chilean  students  in 
the  Peruvian  capital. 

The  Chilean  proclamation  inviting  the  people  to  participate  in 
honoring  Peru  was  clothed  in  heautiful  and  unmistakable  terms; 
reading  in  part  as  follows: 

The  youth  of  Peru  and  Chile  have  united  in  fraternal  embrace.  <  'anting  anide  hatred 
and  envy,  they  remember  that  under  one  nun  and  with  the  name  arm  their  grandfather* 
won  (ho  liberty  of  their  countries;  ami  they  h"l<l  that  the  mine.  aspiration*  and  ideal* 
Mill  bind  them  to  labor  together  for  their  rountrien'  progress.  The  Federation  "Í  Stu- 
dent* deairec  to  strengthen  thi*  union,  and  invite?  you,  the  generou*  people,  the  brain 
and  muecle  of  the  Fatherland,  to  join  force»  in  iia  campaign  for  the  peace  of  Ameri<n 
The  progress*  of  B  people  doe*  not  now  rest  on  the  gltiry  <>f  arm-,  hut  on  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  material  development  of  tin-  whole  man* 


A ttO ENTINE  LEGATION  AT  s.\N TIAGO,  CHILE. 

The  magnificent  edUkce  pn*«-nirii  by  Chile  to  Argentina  to  be  nwH  ta  i<  teeniipn  by  the  taller  mwiiy. 
riic  <h«  [Mian  u(  rhe  mnrd  m  irmn  of  Oir  fwHtllna  h  thr  ottu  mi  ineiaunitfan  nUting  i>l:uv  h  it  lila,  «  here 
tin*  Aruwitine  Minister.  Dr.  I.on-nzo  Ani'lúti.  wrivcil  tin-  n\\t  from  Itw  I'hHnm  oiln  i.ils. 


Thus,  the  ever-growing  and  strengthening  links  in  lhe  fraterna 
chitin  of  peace,  progress,  and  prosperity  might  be  followed  all  over 
the  continent.  We  find  the  spirit  exemplified  alike  in  the  aged  states- 
man and  the  student  at  school;  from  a  Salles  and  Hoca  of  Brazil  and 
Argentina  may  have  sprung  the  seed  of  peace  and  accord  that  to-d<  y 
animates  the  bosom  of  the  student  band  that  passos  through  the 
streets  of  the  Chilean  capital  loudly  proclaiming  their  respect  and 
admiration  for  their  fellow-students  of  Peru,  ami  bearing  aloft  the 
banner  whose  beautiful  sentiment  should  be  heralded  around  (he 
world  : 

The  progr***  "f  a  people  does  not  now  rent  on  the  glory  of  arm*,  but  on  the  Intellec- 
tual, moral,  and  material  development  of  the  whole,  man*. 


EIGHTY  DAYS  WITH  THE 
"BLUECHER"  PARTY 

IV. 

ACROSS  THE  PAMPAS  OF  ARGENTINA,  A  DAY  IN 
MENDOZA,  AND  OVER  THE  ANDES. 

MONDAY  morning,  February  1!),  at  7.30,  the  trans-Andean 
contingent  of  the  "Bluecher"  party  left  the  Hotel  (Veil 
in  cabs  and  cars  for  the  Ketiro  station.    Here  a  special 
train  of  eight  coaches  of  the  '  Ferrocarril  de  Buenos  Aires 
al  Pacifico  "awaited  us,  and  at  S.20  pulled  out  for  the  trip  across  the 
pampas  of  Argentina  to  Mendoza,  where  we  were  to  change  to  the 

trans-Andean  Railway  Co.,  a  nar- 
row gauge,  to  cross  over  the  Cor- 
dilleras to  Los  Andes,  Chile. 

The  coaches  were  the  English 
style,  divided  into  compartments, 
the  larger  containing  four  and  the 
smaller  two  berths,  affording  very 
comfortable  quarters  indeed  to 
four  passengers  for  the  larger  and 
two  for  the  smaller.  One  feature 
especially  agreeable  to  an  Ameri- 
can "six-footer."  is  the  S  feet  of 
length  of  the  berths.  One  can 
st  ret  eh  one's  '  '  weary  lengt  h  along  '  ' 
without  hunting  for  the  exact  di- 
agonal of  his  couch  or  rubbing  off 
one's  thinning  hair  on  the  head- 
board. The  train  was  provided 
with  two  dining  cars,  and  the  meals 
served  en  route  were  ecpial  to  those 
obtained  in  the  best  hot  els  of  South 
America.  Fresh  fruits,  such  as 
KBSLIbU^lME  apples,  peaches,  and  the  finest 
10  tshu,ir"  grapes  we  had  tasted  were  served, 

while  liquid  refreshments  and  cigars  were  obtainable  at  the  usual 
prices.  We  were  told  that  in  summer  the  railway  company  runs 
three  regular  passenger  trains  per  week  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Men- 
doza ami  thence  across  the  Amies  to  Valparaiso.  In  the  winter  only 
two  trains  per  week  are  run. 

Ily  K<l»;irtl  Allx-s,  oí  Cm  A  merit  tin  liilun  >tall. 


THE  TUNNEL  TttttOL'OU  TUE  ANDES. 

This  (imml  on  tdf  Transaivlirw  Uailnav  con- 
•-i<-  '!".'  Hw  i...  Aift-N  wilh  Valparaiso  wits 
ullit'iully  ojiriinl  at  < 'arjt  oks  Station,  un  lli«- 
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In  a  short  time  WO  had  passed  tho  outskirts  of  Buenos  Aires  and 
were  speeding  almost  directly  westward  into  the  great  plains,  or 
pampas,  which  extend  for  nearly  700  miles  to  the  hase  of  the  Cordil- 
leras. For  the  first  150  miles  clover  ami  a  remarkably  large  variety 
of  the  "bull"  thistle  seemed  to  fairly  cover  the  broad  expanse, 
broken  here  and  there  by  small  estancias  with  moderate  herds  of 
cattle  in  sight.  Then  we  came  to  the  region  covered  with  the  magnif- 
icent pampas  grass  ami  large  areas  of  alfalfa,  and  here  ranch  after 
ranch  was  passed  with  herds  of  cattle  numbering  into  the  thousands 
grazing  near  the  railway.  The  herds  seemed  sleek  and  fat,  and  the 
cattle  were  all  of  large  size.    Many  of  the  tourists  who  had  traveled 


HOTEL  AND  STATION  IN  THE  ANDES. 

Tbis  Is  one  of  ihe  lèverai  pMimaqua  Httk  stations  mrmMtmd  up  in  tho  hí¿h  An<le»  where  In 
midsummer  lhe  surruutxliiid  iH-;ik>  .ire  euvond  With  snow  uni  ice. 


extensively  in  the  western  States  of  the  United  States,  remarked  that 
nowhere  had  they  seen  so  many  cattle  in  such  fine  marketable  con- 
dition. We  now  saw  before  us  one  source  of  the  enormous  wealth 
that  is  so  lavishly  spent  in  the  gay  metropolis  of  the  country.  Many 
of  the  wealthier  estanchieros  reckon  their  land  holdings  in  square 
leagues,  not  infrequently  one  man  owning  as  much  as  10  square 
leagues,  or  60.000  acres. 

The  country  as  far  as  the  eye  could  discern  was  absolutely  level 
and  treeless  except  where  clumps  of  eucalyptus  shaded  some  ranch 
house.  A  foreman  of  one  of  the  sections  of  the  road  who  traveled 
with  us  for  about  100  miles  stated  that  the  section  of  the  road  we 
were  then  on  extends  for  200  miles  in  a  mathematically  straight  line 
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without  the  variation  of  as  much  as  6  inches.  This  section  of  the 
country  is  about  200  feet  above  sea  level,  and  water  is  obtained  by 
digging  or  drilling  wells  to  a  depth  of  10  or  15  feet,  and  on  almost  every 
ranch  we  saw  a  number  of  windmills  which  are  used  for  pumping 
water  for  the  stock  and  also  for  irrigation  purposes.  In  this  area  of 
the  pampas,  which  is  about  450  miles  wide,  the  grass  is  so  strong  that 
no  weeds  can  exist,  and  after  the  thistles  die  out  in  the  late  summer 
and  are  leveled  by  the  strong  winds  the  clover  and  grass  rush  up  and 
coyer  the  vast  plain  with  a  perfect  carpet  of  green.  We  passed  occa- 
sional fields  of  corn  and  were  told  that  the  stalks  grew  to  a  height  of 
10  feet  and  bore  remarkably.  Tin1  wheat  crop  had  been  a  partial 
failure  this  year  because  of  excessive  rains,  but  agricultural  statistics 
show  that  on  an  average  Argentina  is  the  third  largest  wheat- 
producing  country  in  the  world,  being  surpassed  only  by  Russia  and 
the  United  States.  In  the  amount  exported,  however,  Argentina  leads 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  not  less 
than  200,000,000  acres  of  land  in  this  great  southern  Republic  which 
are  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat  and  but  a  small  fraction  of 
this  vast  area  is,  as  yet,  under  cultivation.  In  the  production  of  flax 
Argentina  leads  the  world,  while  it  ranks  second  in  production  of 
corn.  Alfalfa  grows  in  luxuriant  abundance,  affording  magnificent 
pasturage  for  the  great  herds  of  cattle  and  immense  droves  of  sheep. 
Next  to  Australia,  Argentina  rais.-s  more  sheep  than  any  country  in 
the  world,  and  in  cattle  she  is  second  only  to  the  United  States.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  Buenos  Aires,  the  great  clearing  house  for  all  this 
production,  should  be  the  metropolis  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere? 

As  to  the  climate  of  this  section  we  were  told  that  the  coldest 
weather  is  usually  in  July  and  is  occasionally  severe  enough  to  pro- 
duce thin  ice.  In  summer  the  midday  sun  is  very  hot,  but  the  nights 
and  mornings  are  cool  and  pleasant.  The  whole  of  the  pampas  may 
be  said  to  enjoy  a  salubrious  atmosphere  and  are  not  subject  to 
malaria.  The  only  irregularity  in  the  climate  is  the  "pampero."  or 
southwest  wind,  which,  generated  by  the  cold  air  of  the  Andes, 
rushes  over  the  vast  plains  with  terrific  velocity.  But  this  rapid 
circulation  of  the  air  has  very  beneficial  effects,  and  the  weather 
after  one  of  these  tempests  is  said  to  be  always  particularly  healthy 
and  agreeable.  Upon  onr  inquiring  as  to  game  we  were  told  that 
quail,  pheasants,  ducks,  and  other  small  game  abounded,  but  no 
(leer  or  large  game  could  be  found.  Ostriches  were  quite  plentiful, 
and  wo  frequently  saw  them  contentedly  picking  about  among  cattle 
as  «lo  the  domestic  fowls  of  our  own  country.  The  owners  of  the 
ranches  do  not  permit  anyone  to  hunt  them,  and  as  a  consequence 
they  heroine  quite  tame.  People  who  make  a  business  of  gathering 
the  feathers  for  the  market  pay  the  land  owner  a  stipulated  sum  for 
57755-  Bull.  3—12  4 
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each  l>inl  caughl  and  picked,  and  this  often  forms  quite  an  item  in 
the  revenues  oí  the  ranch.  After  the  birds  arc  robbed  of  their 
valuable  plumage  they  are  immediately  liberated  an<l  begin  growing 
a  new  crop.  In  the  few  marshy  places  we  passed  we  noted  quite  a 
number  of  flamingoes,  while  hawks,  about  the  size  of  our  American 
'chicken"  hawk,  were  so  plentiful  that  we  frequently  counted  six 
<>r  eight  in  sigh!  of  the  train  at  one  time. 

The  whole  trip  across  the  pampas  proved  a  delightful  surprise. 
We  bad  anticipated  an  uninteresting,  dry,  hot.  and  dusty  ride,  hut 
the  unusually  good  fortune  that  had  heretofore  attended  our  tour 


A  TRANS-ANDEAN  Tl'NNRL. 


The  railway  winds  along  its  'liny  height  in  curve*  and  Hidden  turn*,  through  tunnels  piercing 
mountain  peaks  and  over  bridges  spanning  chasms  of  frightful  depth,  affording  views  of  some  of 
the  grandest  pictures  ever  left  by  the  titamr  fonvs  of  nature  in  her  wildest  mood  -pictures  modo  of 
id  chit  and  cloud.  of  mountain  jx-ak  and  rivulet  -pictures  seen  only  in  the  galleries  of  the 

•'<  ordillcrus  de  los  Andes." 

again  came  to  the  rescue.  On  the  very  morning  of  our  departure 
from  Buenos  Aires  a  heavy  rain  had  swept  over  the  entire  pnmpiis, 
laid  the  dust,  and  cooled  the  atmosphere  so  that  by  nightfall  not  a 
willed  collar  was  to  be  seen  even  on  the  heavy-weights  in  our  party. 
Phi-,  good  fortune  attended  us  even  further  during  the  night  by 
crippling  our  engine  enough  to  make  us  miss  our  connection  with  the 
Transandean  Railway  at  Mendoza,  which  we  had  expected  to  make 
by  6  o'clock  the  next  morning,  ami  we  were  thus  enabled  to  stay 
over  the  whole  of  the  next  day  in  this  most  interesting  city  of  the 
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Argentine  interior.  The  agents  of  tho  tourist  department  also  showed 
their  usual  good  judgment  in  retaining  our  special  train  for  our  accom- 
modation, and  instead  of  crowding  our  party  into  a  small,  unprepared 
hotel,  we  were  enabled  to  enjoy  the  excellent  meals  and  comfortable 
berths  of  our  special  until  the  morning  of  the  21st, 

As  we  entered  the  Province  of  Mendoza  and  were  approaching  the 
Cordillera  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  vegetation  changed  gradu- 
ally. The  ground  became  more  undulating  and  hilly,  while  trees 
mid  rocks  began  to  make  their  appearance.  As  we  drew  still  nearer 
to  lhe  city  of  Mendoza  the  soil  seemed  to  change  to  a  whitish,  sandy 
loam  and  soon  we  were  passing  vineyards.  We  had  entered  the 
great  grape  section  of  Argentina  and  for  several  miles  before  we 
reached  our  destination  both  sides  of  the  railway  seemed  but  a  suc- 
cession of  far-reaching  vineyards  intersperse! I  with  occasional  orchards 
<»f  magnificent  fruit  trees. 

A  little  before  noon,  about  live  hours  too  late  for  the  trans-Andean 
connection,  we  pulled  up  at  the  station  at  Mendoza,  the  fine  little 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name.  This  interesting  little 
city,  which  claims  about  40, ()()()  inhabitants,  is  <»">4  miles  from 
Buenos  Aires  and  is  situated  at  an  altitud»'  of  2,640  feet  in  a  hollow 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  old  and 
new  i  own,  the  former  being  the  eastern  part,  rebuilt  on  the  site  of 
the  old  town  destroyed  by  the  terrible  earthquake  of  1861,  while  the 
new  town  is  to  the  west  and  nearer  the  Andes.  The  streets,  particu- 
larly in  the  new  town,  are  wide,  four  of  the  avenues  being  75  feet 
broad  while  the  main  street,  the  Avenida  de  San  Martin,  is  about 
100  feet  wide  and  nearly  4  miles  long.  All  the  streets  are  lined  on 
hot  h  sides  with  trees,  and  as  nearly  all  the  houses  are  only  one  story 
in  height  the  city,  viewed  from  the  distant  hills,  looks  like  a  beauti- 
ful grove  with  only  the  church  spires  showing  above  the  green  foliage. 
(  hi  each  side  of  the  streets  an'  gutters  of  running  water  which  comes 
from  the  Zanjón,  a  stream  fed  by  the  melting  snows  of  the  Andes. 
A  rather  primitive,  though  effective,  method  of  sprinkling  the  streets 
obtains,  A  number  of  num  anti  boys,  armed  with  large,  long-handled 
dippers,  dip  the  clear  water  from  the  gutters  and  dash  it  all  over  tho 
dusty  highways.  The  dust  is  effectually  laid,  but  a  coating  of  mud 
results  which  is  deep  enough  to  cover  the  shoe  soles  of  the  crossing 
pcdcsl  rian. 

In  the  new  town  are  several  plazas  or  squares,  the  principal  one 
being  the  Plaza  San  Martin  which  covers  an  area  of  10  acres.  In 
the  center  of  this  pretty  little  park  is  the  equestrian  statue  of  San 
Mai  l  in,  the  great  liberator  of  Argentina,  erected  on  a  base  which 
consists  of  a  >ingle  enormous  bowlder  which  was  brought  down  from 
the  Cordillera  at  great  expense  and  labor.  About  the  plaza  are  found 
most  <>f  the  line  public  buildings,  amongthoni  being  the  municipal  then- 


THE  LACO  DEI,  INT  A. 
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ter,  the  Grande  Hotel,  the  Government  Palace,  the  [court house,  and 
several  club  houses.  The  city  has  a  fine  Catholic  cathedral  and  eight 
other  Catholic  churches  and  one  Protestant  church,  two  large  public 
schools — the  Sarmiento  and  the  Avellaneda'  and  many  minor  schools, 
and  the  Great  Western  and  the  trans-Andean  railway  stations. 

The  tourists  divided  into  little  parties  and  explored  the  town  in 
such  manner  jus  suited  them  best.  Some  drove  through  the  most 
interesting  sections  of  the  new  town  and  then  viewed  the  ruins  that 
were  still  standing  in  the  old  portion.  One  particularly  picturesque 
ruin  was  that  of  a  large  church  a  portion  of  whose  massive  walls  still 
stood  at  a  defiant  height.  Over  the  arched  doorway  had  been  inserted 
a  metal  plate  bearing  the  inscription  in  Spanish:  "Kuins  of  the 
Temple  of  San  Augustin.  Destroyed  by  earthquake  20th  of  March, 
ISfil."  Another  interesting  ruin  was  that  of  a  church  which  was 
said  to  have  been  250  years  old  when  destroyed  by  the  same  earth- 
quake. A  splendid  pine  tree,  which  we  were  told  had  been  planted 
when  the  church  was  first  erected,  still  flourished  in  a  corner  of  the 
inclosure  close  to  the  vine-covered  walls.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  of  the  20.000  people  who  dwelt  in  Mendoza  in  1S01  not  over 
half  escaped  with  their  lives  when  this  terrible  convulsion  of  nature 
razed  the  city.  Among  the  buildings  demolished  were  seven  churches 
and  three  convents. 

From  this  section  of  the  town  a  party  of  us  drove  to  the  Bodega 
Arizu.  one  of  the  large  wineries  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city-  Here  we 
were  invited  in  and  most  hospitably  and  courteously  entertained  by 
one  of  the  managers,  who  conducted  us  through  the  immense  estab- 
lishment. To  say  that  we  were  astounded  is  putting  it  very  mildly. 
We  were  shown  the  great  wine  presses  and  enormous  vats  in  which 
the  wine  is  made,  but  the  large  subterranean  galleries  that  were  filled 
with  the  great  casks  in  which  the  wine  is  kept  after  being  made 
astonished  us  most.  Row  after  row  of  these  casks  were  shown  us, 
each  cask  containing  250  barrels  of  wine,  and  we  could  readily  believe 
the  statement  of  our  guide  that  their  annual  product  amounted  to 
S,0()0.000  liters,  or.  roughly  estimated,  40,000  barrels.  The  plant  was 
being  enlarged  and  we  were  shown  some  of  the  new  cement  wine  cis- 
terns, one  of  which  was  not  quite  finished  and  in  which  our  party  of 
nine  people  walked  about  as  though  in  a  vaulted  auditorium.  When 
we  expressed  our  surprise  at  the  size  of  the  plant,  our  guide  informed 
us  that  there  were  two  establishments  in  Mendoza  which  have  even  a 
greater  annual  output  than  the  one  shown  us,  and  that  there  arc 
several  hundred  smaller  wineries  in  the  Province.  We  learned  sub- 
sequently that  there  is  one  firm  which  controls  three  plants — La  Colina 
de  Oro,  La  Florida,  in  Rivadavia,  and  one  known  as  Kussel.  The 
brand  of  wine  made  by  this  firm  is  known  as  '"Toro"  and  the  annual 
product  amounts  to  42,000,000  liters  (about  0,1X0,000  gallons).  The 
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whole  of  this  enormous  output,  including  that  of  the  Bodega  Arizu,  is 
consumed  in  Argentina,  none  of  the  product  being  exported  by  these 
firms.  When  we  emerged  from  our  inspection  of  the  Arizu  plant,  one 
of  our  jovial  party  remarked:  "I  didn't  know  there  was  that  much 
wine  in  the  world."  and  when  the  statistics*  of  the  other  institutions 
were  added  to  those  given  us  hero,  the  writer  was  tempted  to  us  •  the 
same  expression. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a  stroll  through  one  of  the  cleanest  market 
houses  we  had  encountered  enabled  us  to  buy  some  of  the  finest  grupes 
and  the  largest,  most  luscious  peaches,  we  had  seen  in  South  America. 


STONK  KKKI'OK  IKH'SK  IN  TUB  ANDKS. 

üousos  ol  this  ehuraeter  have  heon  hull!  nt  short  IntervnU  iiUnitf  III"  duniecrotis  |<arls  uf  lh<'  liiitn- 
ways  over  the  IU|i.ilinin  iuhI  other  (re<|ii4-iilo<J  pissra  oí  the  I  hilo-Argentine  AndiXÛ  ltamte.  the 
first  one  huvitiK  baun  cm:t«l  in  17»l  by  (¡uvernor  Ambrogio  ( >*ll itctiuis.  Violent  storms  wmBlimu 
overtake  travelers  erussiiiK  the.  mountains,  ¡uní  refute  is  allonkvi  in  these  bausas  until  the  fury  of 
the  tempest  uhale*. 

The  next  morning,  February  21,  at  6.20,  we  changed  from  our  tem- 
porary hotel — tho  s{>ecial  which  had  brought  us  from  Buenos  Aires — 
to  the  Transandeau  (narrow-guage)  Railway  and  began  tho  ascent 
of  the  Cordilleras  de  Los  Andes,  a  distant  view  of  whoso  cloud- 
enshrouded  peaks  could  be  had  from  Mendoza. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  the  reader  that  tbis  longest  and 
highest  mountain  range  in  the  world  extends  from  Tierra  tlel  Fuego, 
the  southernmost  extremity  of  tin*  South  American  continent,  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  in  one  massive  chain,  forming  what  is  culled  the 
backbone  of  the  continent.    There  are  two  ranges  of  the  Andes 
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which  run  parallel,  the  shorter,  which  follows  the  coast  tine  of  the 
Pacific  from  Çhile  tu  Kcuador  and  is  irregular  in  tHreetion  and  broken 
in  sequence,  known  as  the  Cordilleras  de  lu  Costa,  nml  the  long, 
unbroken  main  range  which  we  were  now  approaching,  known  as  the 
Cordilleras  de  los  Amies,  It  is  the  "ewnbre"  or  creat  of  this  range 
which  forms  tin-  watershed  between  the  Atlantic  anil  Pacific  Oceans 
ami  which  fixes  the  boumlry  line  between  Argentina  and  Chile. 

Within  a  half  hour  after  leaving  Mcmloza  the  rugged  Andean 
scenery  became  interesting.  The  railway  skirts  upward  along  the 
9¡<lc  of  the  narrow,  tortuous  \  alley  down  which  the  Mendoza  Hiver 


rSI'M.I.ATA  STATION.  A  IC< ,  K  NT  I  \  A.  ON  TIIK  LINK  OF  TIIK  THANSANIMNK 

KAILAV  AY. 

This  station  is  at  an  ullitwlv'  of  3,000  f^'l  ttlMWfl  w i  tetftL  Uld  íilllatul  ftlMXll  nii<l«¡tv  bOlWMH 

iteadotti,  che  ttMernuiiMi  rfty  «»i  Bttpbrhu**  in  iti<-  K.'imt.in .  ¡hi-i  i.us  cuevas. 


rinds  its  way,  now  turbulent iy  rushing  over  bowlders  and  dashing 
down  a  sudden  fall,  then  Ho  Wing  placidly  through  a  level  space  for  a 
short  distance  only  to  break  into  a  ui'W  race  to  form  a  hundred  foam- 
ing cascades  over  its  steep  and  rocky  bed.  At  times  the  train  wound 
its  way  along  the  side  of  a  huge  cliff  whose  top  was  indiscernible  from 
the  Car  Windows,  while  hundreds  of  feet  below,  on  the  other  side, 
could  be  seen  the  river  fringed  with  banks  of  green  while  beyond  it 
again  rose  grand  and  nigged  peaks  whose  sides  were  scarred  by  great 
gorges  and  deep  fissures.  It  was  midsummer  and  yet  flecks  of  snow 
were  seen  covering:  the  mountain  tops  while  the  air  was  cool  and  crisp 
enough  to  make  heavy  clothing  comfort nble. 
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By  9.45  we  had  ascended  as  [ar  us  Uspalata,  where  cmc  of  the  largor 
tributarios,  the  Rio  Uspalata,  dashed  into  the  swift  t  mont  of  the 
Mendoza,  lloro  wo  were  about  5,700  foot  abovo  the  soa  level  ami 
vegetation  began  to  grow  loss.    Soon  only  occasional  mountain 


A  M  i  J 1'  XT  A I  \"  tk'E  X  K  US  TI1K  Tit  A  XSA  X  MX  K  RAILWAY. 

Thi-  swwry  k|hu  <li>'  ttnr  of  Ibr  mourn  virion*  wdiam  of  this  rnilr«m>l  i^  ftiic  i*  mn  U>  fourni  nnrwhi're 
in  Km-  «orM.  The  Iiu'Ikt  |"'itk *.  of  tin-  NwvHvvmil  ronlitlrni  in)  ronsuntlv  in  view  urnl  mi  «ver* 
i  ■  .i..      |«iiioriim»  of  mountain,  viilh-y,  uiul  purgf  u  jn.wiiii-i  i„  n„.  miv.l.r. 


shrubs  were  soon  growing  in  a  dull,  half-hearted  sort  of  way,  and  but 
littlo  green  relieved  tbo  varied  mineral  colors  of  tho  rooks  and  grayish 
cliffs.  Great  rounded  bowlders,  worn  smooth  by  tho  turbulent 
waters  of  many  centuries,  lay  like  huge  Indis  near  tbo  roadside,  ns 
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though  they  had  hoco  the  forgotten  playthings  of  titaoic  forces  left 
there  ages  ag».  The  ever-changing  panorama  appealed  to  us  more 
I. rcause  of  its  massive  grandeur  than  for  its  beauty.  Swirling  clouds 
<  >uld  be  seen  hiding  the  towering  peaks  and  then,  torn  into  shreds 
by  the  winds  and  whisked  olí  in  every  direction,  would  leave  the 
barren  rocks  unveiled. 

At  1 1 .45  we  came  to  Zanjón  Amarillo,  where  the  engine  was  changed 
to  the  rack  and  pinion,  or  cogwheel,  variety,  the  grade  becoming  too 
steep  for  the  usual  traction  style.  The  ascent  became  slower  from 
litis  point,  not  exceeding  a  speed  of  5  kilometers  an  hour.  We  could 
have  jumped  from  the  train  and  by  walking  fast  kept  up,  but  the 
altitude,  which  was  about  9,000  feet  at  this  point,  forbade  much 
\  lolent  exercise,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rocks  and  bowlders  strewn 
along  close  to  the  rails  which  would  have  made  walking  an  arduous 
■  isk. 

At  12.30  we  reached  Punta  de  Las  Vacas  and  here  on  our  left,  and 
some  miles  to  the  south,  the  towering  peak  of  the  volcano  Tupungato 
Bhowed  its  snow-covered  head,  22,400  feet  high.  It  was  1.45  when 
we  had  reached  Puente  del  Inca,  however,  that  the  crowning  picture 
>>f  the  trip  came  into  view.  Aconcagua,  the  greatest  peak  of  the  Amies, 
its  snowy  summit  shining  between  two  closer  mountains,  was  plainly 
silhouetted  against  a  blue,  unclouded  sky.  Its  altitude  seems  to  still 
U<  in  dispute,  the  ligures  varying  from  23,200  to  24,7(50  feet.  At 
any  rate  it  may  safely  be  called  one  of  the  "Giants  of  the  Cordilleras," 
its  only  rival  now  Beeming  to  be  Illampu  in  Bolivia. 

At  Punta  del  Inca  we  were  given  a  few  minutes  to  walk  to  the 
Lrreat  natural  bridge  which  gives  the  place  its  name.  This  is  one  of 
the  wonderful  formations  of  nature,  being  an  arch  of  stratified  shingle 
cemented  together  by  the  deposits  of  the  hot  springs,  which  burst 
forth  from  the  earth  a  little  to  the  north  and  which  are  the  source  of 

e  Cuevas  River,  which  has  eaten  its  way  through  this  barrier  and 
falls  in  a  cascade  below.  This  bridge  is  60  feet  high,  120  wide,  and 
from  20  to  .30  feet  in  thickness.  There  are  numerous  grottoes  and 
(  avcrns  in  the  neighborhood  whence  issue  springs  of  hot  water  con- 
taining sulphur,  iron,  and  other  minerals,  which  were  doubtless 
known  to  the  Incas  for  centuries  and  regarded  as  great  curative 
agents.    The  first  Spaniards  to  reach  the  region  discovered  enormous 

tambos,"  or  hotels,  which  had  been  erected  by  the  Indians  to  accom- 
modate the  crowds  of  their  people  who  flocked  there.  One  of  these 
tambos  is  said  to  have  been  erected  for  an  Inca  monarch  and  his  court 
during  the  year  1040,  when  William  the  Conquerer  invaded  England. 
Tins  bridge  and  locality  formed  a  station  on  the  great  highway  of  the 
Incas  which  led  from  Cuzco  north  and  south  to  the  limits  of  the 
Empire,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  this  road  which  was  used  by 
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the  taxgatherers  of  the  monarehs  to  collect  tribute  from  the  many 
tribes  they  held  in  subjection. 

At  2..r>">  p.  m.  we  entered  the  tunnel,  one  of  whose  entrances  is  in 
Argentina  and  the  other  in  Chile,  and  which  is  a  little  over  10,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  For  five  minutes  we  were  in  stygian 
darkness  and  then  suddenly  emerged  into  the  bright  light  of  Chile. 
This  passage,  high  over  and  through  the  greatest  mountain  range  of 
the  world,  from  the  bright  sunlight  of  one  great  country  through  the 
inky  darkness  of  a  subterranean  gallery  which  pierces  a  mountain 
peak  into  the  glory  of  midday  in  another,  has  an  element  of  the 
dramatic  which  the  writer,  for  one,  had  never  experienced  before,  and 


PLAZA  SAX  MARTIN.  MENDOZA,  ARGENTINA. 

In  thp  center  t>f  this  artistic  little  park  of  10  acres  is  a  beautiful  Bquntlrian  si  nine  of  San  Martin, 
hnvltiK  fur  il-  ti.w  a  silicic  immen*  IxHiMcr  which  WWt  triUUportvd  from  one  ul  i  J i«-  hich  Amhitn 
peaks  ut  great  lahor  and  expense. 


the  tenseness  of  the  situation  was  only  relieved  when  one  of  our  party 
happily  called  out  "  Viva  Chile,"  and  the  rest  of  us  joined  in  the  cheer. 

In  another  half  hour  we  came  to  another  of  the  beautiful  scenes  of 
the  journey,  the  Lago  del  Inca,  a  sapphire  lake  held  like  a  jewel  in 
the  massive  prongs  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  its  smooth  surface 
reflecting  the  blue  skies  ami  serving  as  a  mirror  for  the  scarred  peaks 
lowering  over  it.  It  was  here  that  we  set  back  our  watches  from 
3.30  Argentine  time  to  2.40  Chilean,  our  west  wan!  course  having 
apparently  gained  for  us  50  minutes  more  in  which  to  drink  in  this 
Andean  magnificence.  The  scenery  on  the  Chilean  side  seemed  t<»  be 
of  even  more  beauty  ami  interest  than  that  we  had  left  behind,  for 
added  to  nature  s  eyelopean  work  we  now  beheld  that  of  primitive 


MIGHTY  ACONCAGUA. 
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man  in  overcoming  the  great  barrier  between  two  countries.  Here 
we  looked  upon  the  ancient  trail,  later  widened  to  a  highway,  which 
wound  its  ascending  curves  steadily  upward  until  it  was  lost  high 
above  us  on  the  near-by  mountain  tops.  From  their  spiral  forms 
these  trails  have  been  named  by  the  Chileans  "Los  Carocoles" — the 
snails — and  when  one  stopped  to  think  of  the  countless  lives  that 
had  been  sacrificed  during  the  ages  when  man's  adventurous  spirit 
dared  the  dangers  of  cold  and  starvation  and  the  perils  of  avalanches 
of  snow  and  ice  to  form  these  paths  a  feeling  almost  of  awe  came  over 
the  beholder,  and  a  spirit  of  thankfulness  that  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion has  now  given  us  the  comforts  and  safety  of  a  modern  railway 
train  in  which  to  gaze  upon  these  scenic  wonders. 

At  times  we  saw  mountain  streams  falling  in  cascades  from  the 
melting  snows  of  the  liigber  peaks  and  now  and  then,  winding  slowly 
over  tbe  trails  far  beneath  us,  were  seen  long  lines  of  cattle  being  driven 
down  toward  the  lower  valleys  and  thence  to  the  markets  of  Chile. 
As  we  neared  Los  Andes  we  noted  great  cacti,  some  almost  covered 
with  gorgeous  red  flowers,  growing  in  profusion  near  the  roadway, 
and  soon  tbe  Rio  Aconcagua  plunged  its  rocky  way  along  with  but 
usually  far  beneath  us.  At  4.35  we  again  changed  our  engine  at  Rio 
Blanca  for  the  usual  narrow  gauge,  the  descent  now  becoming  more 
gradual,  and  as  the  shadows  became  deeper  and  interest  in  even  these 
wonderfully  varying  scenes  began  to  flag,  we  reached  L>s  Andes  a 
little  after  6  o'clock.  Here  we  dined  at  the  hotel  and  at  7  took  tbe 
train  of  the  Chilean  Trans-Andean  Railway  for  Santiago,  where  we 
arrived  at  11  p.  tit.  and  were  driven  to  our  hotels,  the  Cuande  and  the 
Hotel  Oddo. 

Thus  ended  a  day  the  memory  of  which  will  linger  with  us  as  long 
perhaps  as  life  is  spared,  for  we  had  viewed  some  of  the  grandest 
pictures  ever  left  by  the  titanic  forces  of  nature  in  her  most  terrible 
mood — pictures  made  of  sky  and  cloud, of  mountain  peak  and  rivulet  — 
pictures  seen  only  in  the  galleries  of  the  "Cordilleras  «le  los  Andes.'' 


RESOURCES  OF  SOUTHERN 
HONDURAS  V. 


THE  opportunities  for  profitably  developing  the  immense  natu- 
ral resources  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  are  forcibly  set 
forth  in  a  scries  of  comprehensive  reports  which  have  been 
received  from  the  United  States  consul  at  Tegucigalpa, 
Arminius  T.  Haeberle.  These  reports,  submitted  from  time  to  time, 
embody  the  results  of  Mr.  Haebcrle's  tour  of  inspection  and  study 
through  the  various  departments,  anil  the  BULLETIN  has  always  been 
glad  to  quote  extensively  from  them.  In  the  issue  of  this  publication 
for  June,  1911,  there  appeared  one  of  the  early  statements  of  the 


MAI'  OK  IIONIH'KAS,  S110W1XU  TMK   DKI'AKTMKN'T  OF  VALLE,  SHOWN  IN  THE 

SHADED  rOKTlON. 


energetic  consul  describing  the  capital  city.  Tegucigalpa,  the  Depart- 
ment of  La  Paz,  and  t  he  fertile  agricultural  regions  of  the  Department 
of  Comayagua,  over  whose  vast  extent  he  made  a  trip  on  mule  back. 
Again,  in  the  issue  of  the  BuiXBTlN  for  May,  1912,  there  was 
published  practically  the  entire  report  submitted  by  Mr.  Haeberle, 
incorporating  his  observations  recorded  during  an  extensive  trip 
through  the  Department  of  Olancho,  and  presenting  in  a  clear  and 
attractive  manner  the  opportunities  and  potentialities  of  the  territory 
visited  and  the  country  traversed  en  route. 

The  latest  report  from  Mr.  Haeberle  is  devoted  to  an  interesting 
outline  of  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  Department  of  Valle,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Republic,  and  a  succinct  description  of  the 
port  of  Amapalu. 
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THE  PORT  OF  AMAPALA. 

Amapala  is  the  only  port  of  Honduras  on  (he  south  coast.  It  has 
a  population  of  2,363.  Of  its  388  houses,  the  barracks,  the  custom- 
house, and  several  foreign  establishments  are  the  most  important. 
Although  the  climate  is  hot,  it  is  a  comparatively  healthy  place  and 
its  situation  very  favorable  for  sanitary  regulations. 

The  town  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  the  steamers 
entering  |K>rt  can  not  discern  it  until  a  small  promontory  has  been 
rounded.  This  point  west  of  the  town  was  formerly  a  beautiful  park, 
which  was  removed  by  President  I^eiba  to  another  site  nearer  town. 


EN  Unt'TK  FROM  SAX  LORENZO  TO  AMA  P.M. A. 

Gliding  thwujdi  'IreumlniMl.  k'<>n>K  u»m  Son  t.writo  «m  tho  tminl.m.l  i<>  the  Port  oi  Amajmlii  un  Tip-r 

IsUinil.  Iluixhir  . 


The  pleasant  location  of  the  new  park  near  the  water,  combined  with 
the  stately  palms,  mango  and  almond  trees  makes  a  most  attractive 
resting  place  for  the  residents  and  visitors  of  Amapala.  Although  the 
entrance  of  Hay  Fonseca  is  wide,  steamers  find  secure  shelter  in  the 
bay  of  Amapala.  So  well  protected  is  the  port  that  (he  principal 
street  of  Amapala  is  only  a  few  feet  removed  from  the  water  and 

unprotected  by  sea  walls  or  breakwaters. 

Konseca  Bay  opens  up  into  the  ocean  on  the  south  between  Amapala 
Point  in  Salvador  and  Monypenny  Point,  the  northern  extremity  of 
a  projection  in  Nicaragua  where  Volcano  Ccscguina,  2,830  feet  high, 
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is  located.  On  the  north  many  inlets  evil  into  the  mainland,  especi- 
ally in  (he  eastern  part  between  Sacate  Grande  Island  and  San 
I/>renzo.  Here  llie  inlets,  called  "esteros,"  lead  through  dense  man- 
grove forests,  forming  in  many  places  narrow,  and  on  moonlight 
híght*,  fantastic  passageways. 

There  are  10  islands  in  the  Hay  of  Fonseca,  of  which  Tigre  and 
Sacate  Grande  are  the  besi  known,  the  first  rising  to  a  height  of  2, 625 
feet  and  the  second  1,969  feet.  For  all  practical  purposes  Tigre 
Island  may  he  said  to  lie  in  the  center  of  the  bay,  half  way  be- 
tween Chicurene  Point  in  Salvador  and  Katon  Island  in  Nicaragua. 


AMA  l'A  I. A.  HONDURAS. 
Tlie  most  importiuit  ihippini;  point  on  the  south  coast  of  Uomluras. 

Drawing  a  straight  line  north  ami  south  through  Tigre  Island,  two 
of  the  islands  lie  east  of  the  line — Sacate  Grande  and  Gueguensi,  while 
seven  lie  west  of  it — Punta  Sacate,  Garova,  Verdi.  Disposición,  Perez, 
C'onchaguite,  ami  Manguen*. 

All  merchandise  destined  for  the  interior  of  Honduras  is  landed  at 
Amapida,  so  that  this  port  has  always  been  of  great  importance.  Hut 
it  is  probable  that  Sacate  Grande,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
very  narrow  channel,  may  play  an  important  part  in  the  future  com- 
mercial development  of  Honduras. 

Loading  and  unloading  of  freight  furnishes,  of  course,  the  main 
employment  to  the  inhabitants  of  Amapula.    It  is  said  that  years  ago 
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pearl  fishing  was  engaged  in.  hut  at  the  present  this  has  been  entirely 
abandoned.  Then1  aro  a  few  fishermen  who  merely  supply  the  local 
demand.  The  principal  fish  used  are  called  pargo,  mero,  gardumias, 
robalo,  and  curbina. 

The  only  native  industry  <>f  some  interest  is  the  manufacture  of 
combs  and  scarf  pins  from  tortoise  shells.  Some  of  the  turtles  cftUghl 
for  this  purpose  measure  over  'i  feet  in  length,  their  shells  consistiu}; 
of  ]'.\  overlapping  plates,  the  largest  of  which  are  used  to  make  the 
ordinary  combs.  Tin'  turtles  are  usually  speared  in  Mardi  and  April 
on  the  high  sea  in  Salvadorean  waters  from  Triunfo  northward.  Side 
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comhs  sell  for  (i  t<»  10  pesos  ($2.40  to  8-1)  according  to  the  thickness  and 
design  of  the  shell  and  whether  or  not  they  are  incrusted  with  gold. 

Amapala  has  a  small  ice  plant,  a  soap  factory,  and  a  soda-water 
establishment.  About  2,200  boxes  of  soap,  of  120  pieces  each,  are 
manufactured  annually,  selling  for  10  pesos  per  box  ($4), 

Soda  pop  is  becoming  more  and  more  popnlar  on  account  of  its 
cheapness  and  because  the  machinery  used  to  make  it  can  be  easily 
transported  across  the  mountains.  Much  of  this  machinery  is 
imported  from  Germany,  although  in  Amapala  the  owner  of  the 
factory  stated  that  he  had  American  machinery  and  could  fill  IA0 
bottles  in  20  minutes.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  business 
5".v>  Hull.  :i— I'J — :> 
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in  this  class  of  machinery  can  not  be  considerably  inervasen!  with 
United  Stales  manufacturers. 

According  to  ollicial  statistics  received  in  Amapala,  Sí)  v  >ssels 
entered  the  port  during  the  calendar  year  1911,  with  173,020  t«  ns  of 
cargo.  The  total  value  of  goods  imported  through  this  port  amounted 
to  $1,251,560,  and  the  exports  to  81,037,768.  The  exports  ceiisist 
chiefly  of  mineral  products,  hides,  rubber,  and  coifee.  Over  S78i,000 
worth  was  exported  to  the  I Tnit**<l  States,  chiefly  mineral  pro<  nets, 
while  Germany  received  principally  hides,  rubber,  and  coffee.  The 
chief  articles  of  exchange  passing  through  Amánala  between  Honduras 
and  the  neighboring  Republics,  Salvador  and  Nicaragua,  are  c  ícese 
and  silbar. 

TUE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VALLE. 

According  to  the  most  recent  map,  that  of  ('.  Fiallos,  Valle  u  the 
smallest  of  the  Departments  of  Honduras.  Bounded  on  the  north  by 
La  I'az.  it  extends  south  as  a  narrow  strip  between  Salvador  on  the 
west  and  the  Department  of  Tegucigalpa  oti  the  east,  while  in  the 
southern  part,  where  it  is  shout  37  miles  wide,  it  extends  eastward 
along  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  cutting  into  the  Department  of  Choluteca. 
At  the  time  of  the  latest  census  it  had  a  population  of  30,479.  The 
Department  of  Voile,  is  watered  by  the  Xacaomc.  (îuacirope,  and 
(ioascoran  Rivers.  The  (îuacirope  is  a  tributary  of  the  Nacaoine  in 
the  southeastern  part,  while  the  (ioascoran.  rising  in  the  Department 
of  I, a/.  Paz,  flows  south  and  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Valle 
and  the  Republic  of  Salvador. 

Xacnome,  the  capital,  lies  10  miles  northwest  of  San  J/orenzo. 
Going  thither  from  Amapola,  one  usually  takes  the  route  via  San 
Lorenzo,  although  a  somewhat  shorter  route  leads  to  Nacaome  by 
way  of  La  Brea.  La  Brea  is  one  of  the  large  inlets  of  the  Bay  of 
Fonseca,  but  as  the  launch  can  land  only  during  high  tide,  the 
usual  route  to  Nacaome  is  through  San  Lorenzo.  La  Brea,  San 
Lorenzo,  and  HI  Aceituno  are  three  points  in  the  Department  of 
Valle  when1  merchandise  is  permitted  to  enter  after  passing  through 
the  port  of  Amapala,  and  in  consequence  of  this  privilege  are  called 
"puertos  habilitados.'1  Although  San  Lorenzo  is  the  main  point  of 
transshipment  for  all  goods  intended  for  the  interior,  several  other 
ports  have  been  Created)  besides  those  mentioned  above,  on  the  Bay 
of  Fonseca  for  the  convenience  of  the  residents  of  the  Departments 
of  Valle  and  Choluteca. 

Many  years  ago  the  greater  part  of  the  merchandise  was  trans- 
shipped from  Amapala  to  La  Brea,  and  the  main  road  to  the  interior 
then  led  through  Valle  and  Nacaome,  hut  in  consequence  of  the 
change  to  San  Lorenzo,  Nacaoine  lust  much  of  its  former  importance. 
The  other  principal  towns  of  Valle  are  San  Lorenzo,  (ioascoran. 
Longue,  Aramecina,  .Alianza,  Caridad.  Corny,  La  Brea,  and  Aceituno. 
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Xaeaome,  a  placo  «»f  several  thousand  inhabitants,  is  situated  on 
the  plains  that  extend  northward  from  the  hay.  hut  in  view  of  several 
mountain  ranges,  During  the  rainy  season  there  is  pasture  for 
cattle,  hut  in  the  dry  season  the  plains  are  rather  hot  and  barren. 

The  lowlands  of  Valle  are  covered  with  a  variety  of  small  trees 
that  have  little  value  except  for  local  use.  "Tambor"  was  the  name 
given  to  a  tree  which  grows  abundantly  and  "cortez"  to  another 
that  attracted  my  attention  because  of  its  purple  blossoms.  How- 
ever, among  the  small  trees  of  the  plains  the  ceiba  and  guanacaste 
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are  conspicuous  because  of  their  size,  the  latter,  especially,  being  one 
of  the  heautiful  trees  of  Honduras.  The  ceiba  yields  large  pods 
containing  a  cotton-like  material  which  is  used  for  stuffing  pillows 
From  both  of  these  trees  the  natives  make  canoes.  Of  the  hard 
woods,  quebracho  is  the  most  abundant.  Formerly  much  mahogany 
and  cedar  were  shipped  from  Valle  to  New  York  and  Germany,  hut 
to-day  very  little  remains  that  is  accessible.  Considerable  fustic  is 
still  found,  some  lignum-vita\  and  very  rarely  rosewood.  Along 
the  inlets  of  Fonseca  Bay  the  mangrove  is  found  in  large  quantities. 
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From  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  Valle  does  not  present  the 
attractive  features  of  Olancho,  Cholutcea.  and  parts  of  I'omayagua, 
but  it  has  lands  that  can  be  used  for  grazing,  and  it  is  said  that  for- 
merly Valle  hail  many  haciendas  of  considerable  importance.  At 
present  there  are  only  IS  haciendas  with  a  total  of  25.441  head  of 
cattle  and  stock.  The  maguey  grows  wild,  but  there  is  some  under 
cultivation  near  the  town  of  Longue.  Gen.  Ortiz  stated  that  he 
also  had  60,000  plants. 

While  Valle  is  comparatively  free  from  mountains,  it  is  rich  in 
mineral  ore  in  many  place».  The  only  important  mine  at  the  present 
time  is  El  Transito,  about  1(1  miles  southwest  of  Xaraoine.  near  the 
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port  of  La  Rrea.  It  is  now  under  the  management  oí  Gen.  A.  Ortiz, 
who  has  introduced  considerable  machinery  and  employs  over  100 
men.  The  mine  is  provided  with  a  10-stamp  mercury  and  cyanide 
plant.  The  manager  states  that  the  bullion  bar  contains  55  per  rent 
gold  and  4.1  per  cent  silver,  and  according  to  oílicial  reports  4,32(1  tons 
of  ore  were  worked  at  El  Transito  last  year,  producing  1.200  ounces 
of  <jold  and  12,000  ounces  of  silver.  Other  mines  are  Potosí  and  Santa 
Lucia,  near  Arainecina.  Santa  Lucia  belongs  to  a  Salvadorean  com- 
pany. It  has  a  10-stamp  cyanide  plant  and  is  said  to  produce  30 
to  40  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  and  also  n  small  amount  of  gold. 

Abandoned  mines  are  San  Feliz  (gold  and  silver),  El  Cuvai  (silver 
and  some  gold).  La  Vaca  (gold),  and  the  once  famous  gold  mine  of 
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Porvenir.  The  Porvenir  mine  was  worked  by  an  English  company  up 
to  about  1904,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  largest  in  Honduras, 
producing  (according  to  Col.  II.  Spears,  a  miner  of  long  residence  in 
this  country)  for  several  months  as  much  as  $200.000  per  month.  It 
i.s  also  said  that  during  one  month  the  output  amounted  to  far  more 
than  this,  running  perhaps  as  high  as  $400.000.  It  now  belongs  to 
several  merchants  in  Salvador. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Foster,  of  Xacaome,  who  has  lived  for  very  many  years  in 
the  southern  part  of  Honduras  and  was  himself  engaged  in  mining, 
states  that  the  mineral  belt  for  this  part  of  Central  America — that  is, 
about  the  Bay  of  Fonseca-  begins  in  the  western  part  of  Nicaragua 
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and  reaches  nearly  to  San  Miguel  in  Salvador.  In  Nicaragua  the 
veins  are  small  and  become  larger  in  the  eastern  part  of  Choluteca, 
beginning  at  San  Marcos  de  Colon.  The  next  mining  center  is  at 
Potosi.  where  there  are  many  mines  producing  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
lead.  At  Corpus,  about  5  leagues  west  of  Potosi,  in  the  Department 
of  Choluteca,  is  the  old  Spanish  mine  Claverico,  which  is  said  by 
Dr.  Foster  to  have  been  the  richest  gold  mine  ever  opened  by  the 
Spaniards  in  Central  America,  producing  virgin  gold.  This  gold 
appeared  in  very  large  and  coarse  pieces,  wluch  the  King  of  Spain 
called  "my  royal  tamarinds."  Then  comes  the  mineral  district  of 
San  Martin,  Choluteca,  where  a  variety  of  mineral  combinations 
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occurs.  Passing  over  into  Valle,  we  find  an  outcrop  in  the  vicinity  of 
Longue,  running  northwest  and  north  and  including  the  mines  at 
Aramecina  and  Santa  Lucia,  and  another  in  the  southern  part  near 
the  coast  at  El  Transito.  The  richest  part  of  the  mineral  belt,  how- 
ever, is  in  eastern  Salvador. 

While  in  Xacaome  1  first  heard  of  the  so-called  Guires — native 
Indians,  who  in  their  way  are  expert  miners  without  resorting  to  sci- 
entific methods.  They  grind  the  stones  they  desire  to  examine  and 
wash  them  in  a  horn  spoon  until  only  the  metal  remains,  and  from  this 
they  determine  the  kind  and  value  of  the  ore.    While,  of  course,  they 
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can  not  obtain  the  exact  results  of  the  modern  assay,  it  is  said  that 
many  of  them  can  tell  with  an  astoiúshing  degree  of  accuracy  the 
value  of  the  ore  per  ton. 

The  native  industries  of  Valle  are  the  manufacture  of  salt,  cheese, 
rope,  and  hammocks. 

Choluteca  and  Valle  furnish  most  of  the  salt  used  in  the  interior  of 
the  country.  There  are  two  methods  <>f  making  salt;  sometimes  the 
sea  water  is  used  and  sometimes  the  ground  along  the  beach.  In  the 
first  case  the  water  is  gathered  in  vats  built  in  the  ground,  where  it 
remains  20  days.  It  is  then  placed  in  earthen  vessels  and  boiled  until 
the  process  of  evaporation  has  been  completed.    In  some  cases  iron 
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pans.  6  feet  long  and  wide  ami  13  inches  deep,  arc  used  instead  of  the 
native  vessels  called  "hoyas.''  After  the  earthen  vessels  have  been 
used  a  number  of  times  a  part  of  the  salt  has  accumulated  in  the  form 
of  a  hard  lump  and  adheres  to  the  bottom  of  the  hoya.  This  hard 
salt  can  be  gotten  ont  only  by  breaking  the  vessel.  It  is  called 
"  enruma  "  and  is  fed  to  cattle.  Where  iron  pans  are  used  the  furnace, 
made  of  adobe,  is  sometimes  provided  with  two  chimneys,  and,  when 
large  enough  to  heat  two  or  three  pans,  it  has  several  divisions  to 
prevent  all  of  the  heat  from  being  drawn  into  the  back  part  of  the 
furnace.  The  water  is  boiled  11  hours,  the  salt  taken  ont,  and  the 
process  renewed.    One  iron  pan  produces  700  pounds. 
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Two  inellio.l-  irr  employed.  Sometimes  the  seu  water  is  used  uni]  sometimes  the  ground  along  tlu' 
bttdt.  In  the  first  núe  the  water  is  gathered  in  vais  Imilt  in  tin'  ground,  where  It  remum  «  -n 
days.  It  is  then  placed  in  earthen  vessels  anil  lioilcd  until  the  process  ol  evaporation  has  been 
completed.  The  water  is  boiled  al*>ut  II  hours,  the  salt  tuken  out.  ami  the  process  repontei  I .  One 
iron  pun  produces  about  7mi  pounds. 

When  the  ground  itself  is  used,  a  part  of  the  beach  is  plowed  up 
with  an  implement  having  a  number  of  prongs  and  allowed  to  tin- 
in  the  sun.  It  is  then  carted  away  after  pathways  have  been  made 
by  a  triangular  harrow  or  scraper  wide  enough  to  allow  carts  to 
enter  the  plowed-up  soil.  It  is  placed  in  troughs  made  from  the 
trunks  of  trees.  21  to  24  feel  long,  mixed  with  salt  water,  ami  filtered 
through  straw  into  a  small  trough  that  carries  the  water  to  a  second 
large  one  several  feet  lower  than  the  first.    Here  it  is  weighed  to 
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determine  the  amount  of  salt  and  then  evaporated  as  in  the  first 
met  hod. 

The  governor  of  Valle  stated  that  the  Department  manufactures 
750,000  to  1,000,000  pounds  annually  ami  that  the  salt  sells  for  60 
to  SO  eents  gold  per  100  pounds.  (The  values  which  follow  are  all 
stated  in  American  currency.)  During  the  rainy  season,  when  salt 
is  not  manufactured,  it  sometimes  goes  ta  high  as  $1  to  $1.20.  This 
salt  is  sold  to  the  merchants  of  Amapala,  who  often  buy  it  up  in 
large  quantities,  or  in  Tegucigalpa  itself.  Some  of  it  is  also  exported 
to  Guatemala. 

The  second  important  industry  in  Valle  is  the  manufacture  of 
cheese,  which  is  the  principal  article  of  export  to  Salvador.    It  is 
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made  during  the  rainy  season  from  June  to  November.  The  various 
kinds  of  cheese  are  known  os  queso  de  jugo,  cpieso  de  mantequilla, 
and  quesillo.  The  queso  «le  jugo,  full-cream  cheese,  is  produced  by 
the  simple  process  of  curdling  milk  with  rennet.  Queso  tie  mante- 
quilla is  made  from  the  cream  itself  in  the  ordinary  way  of  making 
cheese.  Quesillo  Is  made  of  cream  scalded.  All  cheese  is  made 
from  slightly  sour  milk  and  sold  by  the  ounce  anil  pound.  Queso 
de  mantequilla  comes  in  4  to  6  pound  cheeses.  The  quesillo  is 
usually  made  up  in  small  patties.    Only  the  half-cream  cheese  is 
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put  on  the  market.  Daring  the  rainy  season  it  can  be  bought 
for  $1.60  to  §2  the  arroba  (about  25  pounds).  In  the  dry  season  it 
ofton  soils  for  S."i.2<).  The  full-cream  cheese  always  costs  20  cents  a 
pound. 

During  the  fisral  year  1910-11  the  exports  from  Valle  to  Salvador 
amounted  to  99,436,  of  which  cheese  formed  one  of  the  principal 
articles.  The  total  amount  manufactured  last  year  is  estimated  at 
2.700  arrobas  (67.500  pounds),  valued  at  S-S.610. 

It  is  believed  that  the  tanning  of  hides  is  an  industry  that  could 
be  developed  in  Valle  because  of  the  large  supply  of  mangrove  bark. 
At  present  the  green  Ilides  are  bought  up  by  local  merchants  and 
sold  in  Europe  and  tanned  hides  reimported.  Ordinary  beef  hides 
cost  $3.20  to  $4,  and  it  is  said  that  goatskins  are  plentiful.  If  the 
new  shoe  factory  in  Tegucigalpa,  whose  recent  installation  of  com- 
plete macldnery  seems  to  indicate  the  development  of  the  largest 
enterprise  so  far  undertaken  in  this  city,  is  successful,  the  demand 
for  leather  will  be  much  greater  in  the  near  future.  The  hides  could 
he  gathered  in  large  quantities  from  the  various  Departments  of  the 
Republic 

Little  can  be  said  relative  to  trade  opportunities  in  connection 
with  the  Department  of  Valle.  With  proper  canvassing,  iron  pans 
for  the  manufacture  of  salt  could  be  sold  in  larger  quantities.  At 
present  only  a  few  are  used,  and  these  have  been  imported  from 
England. 

The  development  of  Valle  has  been  somewhat  retarded,  but  it  is 
not  impossible  that  this  Department  may  some  day  become  one  of 
the  foremost  in  consequence  of  the  advantages  that  its  adjoining 
island,  Sacate  Grande,  offers  for  the  establishment  of  the  main  port, 
which  is  at  present  on  Tigre  Island.  It  is  conveniently  located  for 
the  exportation  of  native  products,  and  several  fertile  strips  of  land 
along  the  Bay  of  Fonseca  could  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  culti- 
vating rubber  and  other  tropical  plants. 


EDUCATION  IN  GUATE- 
MALA'   7     .*.     7     .*.  7 

THE  present  organization  of  education  in  Guatemala  embraces, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  priman'  and  secondary  schools, 
practically  all  departments  of  higher  and  special  instruction. 
There  are  faculties  of  law  and  medicine,  normal,  commer- 
cial, and  industrial  schools,  and  militan-,  artistic,  and  musical  acad- 
emies.   The  elementan'  school  comprises  six  years  above  the  kinder- 
garten: the  secondary,  five  years.    For  admission  to  the  faculties  of 
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law  and  medicine  the  full  secondary  course  is  required.  The  special 
schools  are  modifications  of  secondary  and,  in  some  cases,  even  of 
priman*  education.  In  this  article  it  will  not  be  possible-  to  describe 
all  in  detail;  the  most  salient  features  only  can  be  given. 

In  recent  years  the  Government  has  been  particularly  active  in 
fostering  industrial  education.  Xot  only  have  night  schools  been 
founded  for  artisans,  but  special  institutions  of  manual  training  have 
been  opened  in  tho  capital  and  in  some  provincial  towns.  The  escuela 
practica  is  an  institution  from  which  tho  country  expects  much  in  the 
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rising  generation.  The  curriculum  ID  its  scholastic  branches  corre- 
sponds to  the  higher  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  but  to  these  are 
added  instruction  and  practicó  in  the  most  common  arts  and  crafts. 
These  schools  are,  as  a  rule,  boarding  schools  in  which  part  of  the 
pupila  are  scholars  appointed  and  maintained  by  the  State  and  part 
are  paying  pupils,  who  also  lodge  and  board  in  the  institution.  There 
are  six  such  schools  for  boys  ami  three  for  girls  in  the  Republic,  besides 
two  distinct  trade  schools.  The  full  course  covers  four  years.  The 
forenoon  is  given  to  common-school  branches,  in  which  is  included 
bookkeeping,  and  the  afternoon  is  devoted  to  manual  work — cooking, 
sewing,  millinery,  etc.,  for  the  girls;  and  carpentry,  ironwork,  tailor- 
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ing,  and  shoemaking  for  the  boys.  There  is  a  separate  school  for 
each  sex,  as  coeducation,  even  in  the  priman-  school,  has  gained  little 
foothold  in  Guatemala. 

The  two  escuelas  practicas  of  Guatemala  City,  the  one  for  gi-ls  in 
the  west  central  part  of  the  city  and  that  for  boye  in  the  extreme 
southern  section,  are  both  magnificent  edifices.  The  girls' school  has 
been  occupied  only  a  few  years,  and  the  other  is  just  being  completed. 
Such  schools  have  an  important  mission  in  the  country  and  the 
instruction  can  not  be  too  practical.  Owing  to  the  long  tradition  of 
nonpractical  instruction,  constant  supervision  is  necessary  to  hold 
them  to  their  peculiar  purpose. 

In  the  way  of  commercial  education,  courses  in  bookkeeping  and 
stenography  are  given  in  the  fourth  ami  fifth  years  of  the  secondary 
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schools  of  both  sexes.  These  courses  would  he  inore  comprehensivo, 
practical,  and  efficient  were  not  the  school  program  so  crowded.  As 
in  many  other  Spanish-American  countries  the  secondary  course  of 
study  is  uniform  for  all  students,  and  the  desire  to  give  all  useful 
instruction  adapted  to  this  grade  of  school  has  led  to  burdening  the 
curriculum  with  so  many  subjects  that  thoroughness  is  necessarily 
sacrificed  to  breadth  of  view.  The  system  of  bifurcation  or  bifur- 
cation of  the  curriculum  in  the  late  years  to  suit  the  varied  trades  or 
prospective  vocation  of  the  pupil — a  system  so  generally  in  vogue  in 
the  United  States— has  made  progress  but  slowly  in  Latin  America. 
Guatemala  is  at  present  studying  the  project,  and  it  is  likely  that  in 
the  near  future  the  secondary  school  curriculum  will  terminate  in 
three  courses  instead  of  the  one,  as  at  present.  One  course  will  be 
designed  for  those  expecting  to  study  jurisprudence,  another  for 
those  preparing  for  medicine  and  other  scientific  vocations,  and  the 
third  for  those  entering  industrial  and  mercantile  pursuits.  When 
this  division  is  made  it  will  be  possible  to  increase  the  time  given  to 
commercial  studies  and  make  them  much  more  efficient. 

In  addition  to  the  commercial  instruction  given  in  the  regular  high 
schools  there  is  maintained  in  the  capital  a  night  business  school. 
It  has  a  complete  and  distinct  organization,  a  fair  equipment,  and 
earnest  teachers:  the  students  are  young  men  already  engaged  in 
business,  and  the  mere  fact  of  their  regular  attendance  at  night 
sessions  is  ample  proof  of  their  eagerness  to  learn  and  of  the  useful- 
ness of  the  institution.  There  are  three  hours  of  classes  each  week 
evening,  except  Saturday,  and  the  entire  course  can  be  completed  in 
four  years. 

Normal  instruction  is  given  in  two  schools  in  the  capital,  one  for 
either  sex,  and  in  two  schools  at  Chiquimula,  which  serve  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State.  There  is  also  a  normal  section  in  the  high  school 
for  boys  at  Quezaltenango,  the  principal  town  of  the  west.  The 
course  of  study  in  all  is  practically  the  same,  allowing  for  the  differ- 
ence of  sex  in  the  manual  subjects.  All  likewise  have  practice  schools 
in  the  same  building,  and  from  these  elementan*  schools  comes  almost 
exclusively  the  clientèle  of  the  normal.  The  attendance  in  these 
primary  departments  is  larger  than  the  needs  of  the  practice  school 
require  and  to  a  certain  extent  overshadow  the  higher  department. 
As  the  institutions  maintains  boarding  and  lodging  facilities,  the 
larger  numbei  of  younger  pupils  complicates  the  administration.  On 
the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  practice  schools  are  the 
very  best  priman-  schools  in  the  Republic.  Almost  all  pupils  in  the 
normal  schools  are  scholars  appointed  and  maintained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  are  under  contract  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  a 
certain  number  of  vears.    The  course  of  studv  covers  four  vears  and 
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embraces  a  larger  part  of  the  high-school  curriculum  with  lhe  addi- 
tion of  pedagogy  throughout  the  entire  course  and  practice  teaching 
one  hour  daily  during  the  last  two  years.  All  the  normal  schools  are 
sections  of  regular  high  schools  except  the  one  for  hoys  in  Guatemala 
City.  It  formerly  occupied  the  same  position,  hut  in  ls(.)S  was  with- 
drawn from  the  Instituto  Nacional  and  joined  with  the  I\scn<ia  <J< 
^  Indígenas,  which  possessed  extensive  huildings  and  grounds  just  south 
of  the  city.    An  important  subject  of  the  curriculum  in  the  hoys* 
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schools  is  agriculture,  hot  h  theoretic  and  practical.  For  this  purpose 
the  school  at  Guatemala  City  enjoys  extensive  gardens  and  farm  land. 
The  products  of  farm  and  garden  are  used  in  the  school  where  almost 
all  the  hoys  of  elementary  as  well  as  the  normal  grades  are  internos. 

The  Instituto  Nacional  de  Señoritas  of  the  capital  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  occupying  the  historic  old  convent  in  which  met  the 
assemhly  that  framed  and  promulgated  the  independence  of  Guate- 
mala.   It.  is  a  venerable  building,  only  one  story  in  height,  as  were  all 
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the  old  buildings  of  Guatemala,  and  includes  with  the  garden  in  the 
rear  and  the  chapel  at  one  corner  an  entire  city  block.  It  is  so  solidly 
constructed  that  time  seems  to  have  no  effect  upon  it,  and  although 
not  wholly  suited  to  the  needs  of  modern  education,  it  still  serves 
well  its  purpose. 

The  School  of  Law  maintains  a  course  of  but  live  years  which  is 
the  minimum  length  of  time  for  such  schools  in  Spanish  America. 
The  enrollment  for  the  year  I'M  1-12  was  between  50  and  60.  The 
required  studies  embrace  not  only  civil,  criminal  and  commercial  law, 
court  procedure,  and  the  philosophy  of  law,  but  also  international 
law  and  an  outline  course  on  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  literature. 
This  last-named  course  is  rather  exceptional  in  curricula  of  law  schools, 
but  remembering  that  students  enter  directly  from  secondary  schools 
and  that  there  is  no  faculty  of  letters,  it  seems  most  appropriate  to 
include  it  in  the  course.  It  is  a  focus  of  national  and  social  culture,  ' 
and  can  readily  justify  its  existence. 

The  relatively  small  enrollment  seems  to  nullify  the  argument  used 
in  other  countries  for  increasing  the  length  of  course  in  the  law  schools 
in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  students.  Guatemala  has  the  short 
course.  In  most  Spanish- American  countries  it  is  six  years,  in  some 
seven,  and  in  one  eight;  and  yet,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
Guatemala  has  as  few,  if  not  fewer,  aspirants  for  the  profession  of  law 
than  her  sister  States. 

The  school  maintains  also  a  course  of  three  years  for  the  training 
of  notaries,  and  the  official  designation  of  the  institution  is  Escuela 
de  Derecho  y  Notariado.  The  course  of  study  for  notaries  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  law  in  the  subjects  pursued.  Nearly  all  stu- 
dents of  law  take  the  examination  for  the  notariado  and  combine  in 
practice  the  two  professions.  At  present  there  are  but  five  students 
preparing  to  lie  notaries  only. 

The  system  of  moot  courts  does  not  obtain  in  the  law  school  of 
Guatemala.  However,  in  addition  to  two  theoretic  courses  on  court 
procedure,  the  student  must  attend  a  fixed  number  of  limes  sessions 
of  the  lower  courts  of  the  land,  observe  the  proceedings,  study  the 
papers,  and  report  such  attendance  to  the  secretan"  of  the  school- 
His  presence  at  the  court  is  certified  to  by  the  judicial  officer. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  almost  wholly  by  lectures,  although 
usually  the  student  uses  also  a  text  covering  the  subject.  The  rules 
of  the  college  require  that  at  least  once  a  month  in  each  class  there 
must  be  presented  by  one  or  more  students  named  by  the  professor  a 
paper  or  papers  on  subjects  relating  to  the  study.  Such  papers  shall 
be  read  and  discussed  in  class,  and  afterwards  may  be  printed  in 
La  Kseuela  de  Derecho,  the  monthly  official  publication  of  the  college. 
No  administrative  union  exists  between  the  faculties  of  law  and  medi- 
cine; each  is  independent  of  the  other  and  is  presided  over  by  a  dean 
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ami  academic  council  who  are  responsible  to  and  report  directly  to 
the  department  <>f  education,  The  (loans  and  members  of  (he  coun- 
cils arc  appointed  to  these  positions  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
Prof  essors  are  appointed  in  the  same  manner,  hut  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  dean  and  council.  Notwithstanding  this  theoretic  class 
union  with  the  chief  executive  of  the  state,  the  faculties  arc  practi- 
cally autonomous. 

The  medical  school  of  Guatemala  was  founded  in  1808  and  has  the 
rare  good  fortune  of  having  preserved  all  its  official  records  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  The  school  includes  the  departments  of 
phariuacv,  dentUirv.  and  midwiferv.    The  duration  of  studv  in  the 
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various  departments  is  a*  follows:  Medicine  six  years;  pharmacy, 
four  yeai^;  dentistry,  three  years;  and  midwifery,  two  years.  For 
admission  to  all  departments,  except  the  last  named,  the  entire  course 
of  secondary  education  is  required.  In  the  last  12  years  there  have 
been  graduated  160  physicians,  100  pharmacists,  25  dentists,  and  3t) 
midwives. 

The  building  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  is  near  the  western  limit  of 
the  city  and  occupies  an  entire  block.  Between  the  main  façade 
and  the  street  is  a  narrow  garden,  while  behind  the  huilding  is  a  large 
botanical  garden.  The  building  Ls  hut  one  story  high  and  within  are 
two  uncovered  patios,  around  one  of  which  is  grouped  the  class 
rooms  and  laboratories  of  the  medical  school,  and  about  the  other, 
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the  facilities  of  the  school  of  pharmacy.  The  clinic  of  the  dental 
college  is  in  the  city  hospital,  which  fronts  the  school  on  the  north. 
The  faculty  has  a  library  of  about  8,000  volumes,  a  lar^e  museum  of 
(iuatcmalan  faut  a,  ni  <l  in  iru  rial  good  laboratories. 

It  was  in  the  salon  de  actor  of  the  medical  school  that  the  Sixth 
Pan  American  Medical  Congress  assembled  in  1908.  At  that  time 
the  hall  was  remodeled  and  adorned  with  escutcheons  of  all  the 
American  Republics.  It  has  been  preserved  in  the  same  state  as 
arranged  for  the  congress,  rind  provides  for  the  faculty  of  medicine  a 
magnificent  assembly  hall. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  HISTORIC 
MANUSCRIPT  OF  MEXICO' 

TIE  day  before  the  Eighteenth  International  Congress  of 
Americanists  went  into  session  at  Ivondon  in  May  of  this 
year,  I  happened  to  he  taking  dinner  in  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Hotel,  when,  looking  across  the  room,  I  was  pleased  to 
observe  the  preseuee  of  a  friend  of  many  Americanist  congresses, 
Mrs.  Zelia  Xuttall,  known  to  Americanists  the  world  over  for  her 
studies  in  Mexican  archaeology.  After  dinner  there  was  a  pleasant 
meeting,  and  we  retired  to  one  of  the  little  parlors  to  talk  over 
bygone  days  and  exchange  our  experiences.  "  I  have  just  come  from 
Spain,"  she  said,  ''where  I  have  been  doing  some  research  work  in 
the  libraries  of  Madrid  and  the  Escurial,  and  in  the  archives  of 
Simancas  and  Seville,  and,  by  the  way,  I  have  a  piece  of  news  for 
you."  She  then  proceeded  to  tell  me  of  some  discoveries  she  had 
made,  in  particular  of  an  anonymous  manuscript.  I  listened  with 
attention,  but  without  special  interest,  until  one  name  dropped  from 
her  lips.  Then  it  seemed  as  though  a  new  vista  spread  before  me. 
"You  have  heard,"  she  inquired,  "of  the  diálogos  of  Luis  Vives?" 
At  the  first  moment  she  little  dreamed  of  the  chord  she  had  struck. 
The  name  Cervantes  Salazar  sprang  to  my  lips  and  simultaneously 
to  hers.  "Mrs.  Xuttall,"  1  replied,  "this  is  grand,  it  is  wonderful — 
this  is  the  event  of  the  Congress.  I  congratulate  you."  The  next 
day  we  met  at  the  British  Museum  to  verify  a  few  datil,  and  in 
course  of  time  the  lady  announced  her  discovery  to  the  congress. 

To  understand  all  this  it  is  necessary  for  the  uninitiated  reader  to 
travel  with  me  over  a  portion  of  the  ground  of  Spanish-American 
literature.  About  the  year  1  />  1 4  there  came  into  the  world  at  Toledo, 
in  Spain,  Francisco  Cervantes  de  Salazar.  Spain  was  then  hastening 
on  to  the  golden  age  of  its  literature,  the  age  of  Carlos  Quinto,  and 
the  year  1  õ  1 4  witnessed  at  Aléala  de  llenares  the  printing  for  the  first 
time  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Renaissance  was 
in  full  swing,  Boscan  and  (Jareilaso  de  la  Vega  were  soon  to  introduce 
the  Italian  style,  and  the  great  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  was  then  about 
12  years  of  age.  Dialogues  were  growing  fashionable,  the  keynote 
having  been  struck  by  Judas  Abarbanel  (León  Hebreo),  to  be  followed 
by  such  writers  as  Perez  Oliva,  Juan  de  Valdes,  Luis  Vives,  and  others. 
It  was  in  this  classic  atmosphere  that  Cervantes  Salazar  was  born. 
Alexio  Venegas  and,  probably.  Luis  Vives  were  his  masters.  He 
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thus  grew  to  be  un  eminent  Latinist.  His  talent  in  this  line  obtained 
for  him  the  position  of  Latin  secretary  to  the  Archbishop  of  Seville, 
Cardinal  Garcia  <le  Loaysa,  a  post  he  occupied  until  the  cardinal's 
death  in  1546.  In  this  same  year  Cervantes  Salazar  published  his 
first  book,  dedicating  it  to  the  Infanta  Maria,  daughter  of  Charles  V. 

The  work  contains  a 
number  of  translations  of 
the  writings  of  Luis 
Mexia,  Oliva,  and  Luis 
Vives,  with  flosses,  com- 
mentaries, and  amplifica- 
tions by  Cervantes  Sala- 
zar. One  of  these,  begun 
by  Oliva  and  finished  by 
Salazar,  is  the  well  known 
"  Dialogue  on  the  Dignity 
of  Man."  Salazar  dedi- 
cated it  to  Hernando 
Cortez,  whom  he  great  ly 
admired,  and  who  died 
the  year  after  its  publica- 
tion . 

The  prologue  to  the 
book  containing  these 
works  was  written  by 
Alexio  Venegas,  under 
date  of  May  22,  1546,  but 
there  is  no  date  on  Un- 
title page.    The  Mexican 

bibliographer,  O  a  r  c  i  a 
Icazbalceta,  who  tells  us 
that  he  saw  the  book 
once,  says  that  it  was 
published  by  Juan  de 
Hrocar  at  Alcala  de  He- 
nares. A  second  edition 
was  brought  out  in  1772 
by  Francisco  Cerda  y 
Kico.  The  original  edi- 
tion is  now  very  rare.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  tile  copy  in 
the  British  Museum  together  with  Mrs.  Xuttall.  a  copy  that  be- 
longed at  one  time  to  the  library  of  I),  doa.  Martinez  Sala  Franca. 

Four  years  after  the  publication  of  his  work  we  find  Cervantes 
Salazar  professing  rhetoric  at.  Alcala,  a  post  he  did  not  Jill  very  long, 
as  he  soon  went  to  Mexieo,  where  at  that  time  Alonso  «le  Vera  Cruz, 
Augustinian.  was  nourishing  as  one  of  its  most  learned  men.  When, 


MKS  ZKI.lV  Nl'TTALL,  NOT  KO  STIDKNT  OK 
MKXU'AN  AKell.Col.oiiY  \M>  COLONIAL  1IIS- 
TOKY. 

The  most  meant  contribution  of  this  |irumlru-ut  nrvhtf-ologJsl 
b  n  toiiK-lml  historic  i|iM'iitfn<iit,  in  m;um-i  ri|it  form, 
whit-h  sh>'  itbraviPTOd  among  the  ÚlltaUG  mui  muVut  col- 
i.'i  Huns  m  the  hp  hi  v.  s  of  thin  National  Library  at  Mtulriil, 
SpHin.  Th.-  manuscript  is  beJii-vrd  to  bi\  without  <loubt, 
lh<>  work  of  Uto  ncliolur  iunI  writt-r  Or.  (Vrvantes  SnUibir, 
about  th«-  miililli'  of  trw  sI\i<m-iiIIi  CuBlury.  It  conluias 
a  rhronirk!  of  Mexico. 
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in  1553,  the  University  of  Mexico  was  established,  Salazar  was  the 
lirst  in  occupy  its  chair  <»f  rhetoric,  and  on  January  3,  1553,  ho  deliv- 
ered n  discourse  ut  the  inauguration  of  the  chair  of  Latin.  While 
leaching  lie  followed  a  course  in  theology  under  Fray  Alonso  do  Vera 
Cruz,  and  look  several  derives  from  the  university.  In  lõ")4  he  pub- 
lished il  (took  of  dialogue*  that  in  our  own  timo  was  reprinted  by 
üareia  Leazhaleela.  A  copy  of  this  reprint  is  in  the  Congressional 
Library.  The  year  after  the  publication  of  his  work  Cervantes  Sal- 
azar received  holy  orders,  ai  the  age  of  41,  and  he  subsequently 
obtained  the  doctorate  in  llieology, 

Kotir  years  Inter  the  ayuntamiento  of  Me.xieo  appointed  him  oHieial 
chronicler  <>f  the  City  of  Mexico,  with  a  salary  of  200  pesos.  Some 
few  years  after  this  he  l>eeame  canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Mexico, 
¡ti  though,  from  the  correspondence  of  the  times,  we  infer  that,  justly 
or  unjustly,  he  did  uol  stand  very  highly  in  the  esteem  of  the  arch- 
il i  shop,  Muya  île  Colillera-  y  Montúfar. 

Whatever  may  lui  ve  been  his  personal  qualities,  and  there  is  much 
t<>  he  -ni<l  in  Ins  favor,  lii>  writings,  unlike  those  of  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries, ron  1a in  nothing  but  what  is  useful  and  edifying.  Unfor- 
tunately the  most  important  of  his  works  went  astray.  This  was  the 
"  Clin  miele  of  New  Spain."  that,  its  official  historiographer,  he  began 
about  1559.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  completed  before  the 
author's  death  in  i"»7">. 

Cervantes  Salazar  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  contemporaries, 
owing  to  his  m  i  at  ability,  and  several  writers  of  the  period  make 
Complimentary  references  to  his  works  that  appeared  between  1542 
and  1.">7U. 

Although  the  "Chronicle  of  New  Spain"  did  not  appear  in  print, 
it  was  not  unknown.  The  historian,  Herrera,  states  that,  in  com- 
piling his  Decades,  he  made  use  of  certain  memoirs  of  Dr.  Cervantes, 
lie  adds  that  he  was  a  diligent  and  learned  man  and  that  he  per- 
forred  htm  a>  an  authority  t<>  friars  Olmos,  Sahagun,  and  Mendieta. 

Like  so  many  other  manuscripts  of  the  period,  that  of  Cervantes 
Salazar  must  have  been  taken  to  Spain.  If  any  copy  remained  in 
Mexico,  it  may  have  hcen  |o>t  in  the  (ire  that  destroyed  the  old 
miildihg  of  the  Ayuntamiento. 

In  17:¡7  llareta  records  the  existence  in  Spain  of  three  copies  of  the 
work  One  which  he  personally  saw,  and  from  which  he  quoted, 
\\a<  in  the  libran'  of  the  Duke  de  Olivares.  Another  copy  existed 
in  the  private  library  uf  the  King  of  Spain,  and,  finally,  a  third  was 
owned  hy  Barcia  himself,  I  his  was  unfinished,  and  it  bore  the 
signature  of  Valderrama,  Visitor  of  the  Audiencia  of  Mexico.  Barcia 
ulso  remarks  that  some  one  hud  altered  the  wording  of  the  manu- 
script, changing  the  passages  in  which  Salazar  writes  in  the  first 


gíreme*  áiLJíuioix  /f 

(jh¿n(i  rfwjbaciW-  f*+f**n"'t*  -^Jíuiiat*  ctef 

îûÀdJ.  y  JiSfG-/^7  fl4e  Pxs*  mn  d**^^  etuascntfaj, 
¿¿a  h^.  ijtu/ladetv,  jutsk  j>n  mâr»  ¿tita.  a>n 

fr¿ancfi<*a .  nn^/4t  flÈ^ft**  fUu'*c' 

jato***;  /as  /Zf^iVJ fiante' f**»-^  ^ 
¿mu  .ptà/£^/x^f'h">*Mjr  Aartn+, 

A  PA«JE  FROM  TUE  ■  <  ItoSH  \  |»K  M  KV  \  EKPaSA,"  DISCOVERED  BY  MUS 

NI  ITVI.I. 

Ii  is  bettered  thai  iMi  «wh  mm  iumtneMwU  i'-ont  ISSU  w\wn  Dr,  s  ifctZM  wts  appointed  onh  i  il  htoiort» 
oitiiIiIkt  ol  Me\l  .•  i  II  a  <l<  «  r.|)li..n  ai  wUi'  U  appui*  in  tin-  m  uwu  ri|»l  The  ■  hn.nn ■  le  wtW  tVfvtt 
fgtnptelcd,  bonevcf,  i  ■  ■> icli  il  w.i<  known  ami  iimithiitnl  l>>  lnMinirr  ipli^r»  Thee*  iwplf*  ato  *>M 
to  luivft  txHted  Iml  wm  h**  -i^'li i  »f  "i  l  the  itii'uvory  ni  thi>  fo\>y  DWkt  a  «tcnal  aihn-voniotit  to  lhe 
many  liiuni|>tis  oí  Mi>.  Ntittall'»  NOMIt  In-- 
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person  to  the  third,  and  he  suspecta  Valderrama  of  having  perpetrated 
this  piece  of  vandalism. 

Our  next  mention  of  Salazar's  Chronicle  is  among  the  hiographies 
of  lïcristain  y  Souza.  This  author  not  only  quotes  from  it,  hut  says 
moreover  that  the  manuscript  consisted  of  444  sheets.  After  this 
the  work  of  Cervantes  Salazar  seems  forgotten  for  a  time,  and  no 
further  attention  is  paid  to  it  until  (Jarcia  Icazhalceta,  who  writes 
much  of  Salazar  in  his  "  liihliograíia  Mexicana  del  Siglo  XVI,"  hegins 
a  quest,  with  the  result  that  in  ISSO  he  acknowledges  himself  foiled 
in  his  eilbrts.  Señor  Zarco  del  Valle,  at  present  inspector  of  the 
royal  palace  in  Madrid,  and  at  that  time  lihrarian  of  the  royal  library, 
wrote  him  that  he  had  searched  for  it  in  vain.  Considering,  then, 
that  the  manuscript  was  unknown  to  such  hihliographers  as  Garcia 
Icazhalceta  and  dosé  Torihio  Medina,  who  refers  to  it  in  his  Bihlioteca 
Ifispano-Ainerieana,  and  in  his  work  on  "Printing  in  Mexico,"  all  1 
could  do  in  preparing  material  for  my  history  of  Spanish  American 
literature  was  to  speak  of  the  Crónica  as  belonging  to  lost  works. 
This  was  the  more  to  Vie  deplored,  as,  perhaps,  no  other  history  of 
Mexico  was  written  under  such  favorahle  circumstances.  The  author, 
one  of  the  learned  men  and  great  Latinists  of  the  golden  age,  a  personal 
friend  of  Cortez  and  other  conquistadores,  wrote  less  than  40  years 
after  the  conquest,  and  near  enough  to  consult  eyewitnesses,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  years  that  had  elapsed  must  have  dispelled 
much  old  prejudice  and  passion.  He  wrote,  moreover,  on  the  very 
stage  where  the  great  drama  had  heen  enacted,  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
in  which,  he  tells  us,  innumerahle  eyewitnesses  of  the  conquest  still 
lived. 

Garcia  Icazhalceta  had  located  another  work  of  Cervantes  Salazar, 
the  Tumulo  Imperial,  with  a  description  of  the  ohsoquies  of  the 
ICmperor  Charles  V  that  had  heen  held  in  Mexico.  I  helieve  that 
two  copies  of  this  work  exist,  one  in  the  collection  of  Señor  Sanchez  y 
Agreda  in  Mexico,  while  Señor  Jijón  y  Caamafio  of  Quito  tells  me 
that  he  himself  possesses  another  copy  in  the  collection  made  hy  the 
well-known  historian  of  Ecuador,  the  Most  Reverend  Gonzalez  Suarez, 
Arehhishop  of  Quito.  The  discoveries  of  Garcia  Icazhalceta  went  no 
further,  and  he  died  without  having  seen  the  Crónica  of  Cervantes 
Salazar. 

From  all  this,  one  may  infer  the  pleasure  I  experienced  when  Mrs. 
Xuttall  told  me  of  her  discovers'.  I  shall  give  an  account  of  this 
important  event  in  her  own  words,  spoken  at  the  time  she  announced 
it  to  the  International  Congress  of  Americanists: 

After  having  .«pont  nearly  two  months  in  Madrid,  working  daily  in  its  libraries  and 
archivée,  I  was  about  to  depart  for  Seville,  but  went  one|  day  to  the  manuscript 
department  of  the  National  Library  in  order  to  take  Home  final  notes. 

As  I  glanced  over  the  index  I  had  made  for  my  own  use  of  the  titles  of  works 
relating  to  Mexh-o  enumerated  in  the  written  catalogue  of  the  archives.  I  saw  that 
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there  were  a  few  remaining  that  I  had  not  asked  lor  and  looked  into.  So  I  dec  ided  to 
ask  for  these,  so  as  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  ascertaining  exactly  what  was  there,  for 
future  reference.  Amongst  the  manuscripts  I  asked  for  was  an  anonymous  "Crónica 
de  la  Nueva  España."  little  expecting  that  when  it  was  brought  to  me  it  would  provo 
to  be  a  hook  containing  NSS  closely  written  pages  and  hound  in  a  beautiful  old  rod 
leather  binding  with  gilded  tooling. 

My  surprise  increased  when  I  looked  into  its  contents,  finding,  unfortunately,  that 
it  was  not  only  anonymous,  but  undated,  unfinished,  and  without  an  index.  On  the 
reverse  of  folio  444  there  is  the  heading  forYhapter  X5  of  Book  VI,  but  the  chapleritself 
was  never  written,  and  it  looks  as  though  it  might  have  been  the  hand  of  death  that 
arrested  the  author's  pen,  for  several  blank  pages  follow. 

I  found  that  the  book  had  been  originally  planned  to  be  divided  into  two  parte.  At 
present  it  consists  of  six  l>ooks  of  unequal  length. 

Book  I.  which  logins  with  a  summary  and  arguments,  consista  of  :\2  separate  chap- 
ters. 

Book  II.  of  Ml  chapters. 

Book  III  is  designated  as  '-of  the  Second  Barf  and  contains  «3  chapters. 

Book  IV  has  134  chapters. 

Book  V  has  no  less  than  lits  chapters. 

The  unlinishcd  book  has  but  32  complete  chapters  and  the  heading  of  a  33d. 

Of  these,  the  lirst,  short  one,  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  ancient  rites  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Indians,  and  the  longer,  second  one,  to  the  discovery  and  conquest  of 
Mexico. 

What  arrested  my  attention  particularly  were  the  evidences  that  the  hand  of  a 
censor  had  tampered  freely  with  the  book.  Whole  chapters  wen-  stricken  out,  the 
lines  being  separately  ruled  through  without,  fortunately,  rendering  these  illegible, 
excepting  in  a  few  cases. 

As  soon  as  I  began  to  read  the  text  I  realized  that  I  had  before  me  a  work  of 
utmost  value  and  importance,  and  I  directed  all  my  energies  to  search  for  the  internal 
evidences  that  would  reveal  the  authorship  which  sorely  puzzled  me.  After  reading 
through  pages  of  text,  every  now  and  then  making  little  dips  into  different  parts,  I 
found  the  clue  to  his  identity  in  chapter  24  of  Book  IV,  entitled:  ''A  Description  of 
the  (inindeur  of  the  City  of  Mexico  of  To-day.  Since  the  Spaniards  Have  Settled 
in  It ." 

In  this  chapter  the  author  writes:  "I  have  described  the  interior  and  exterior  of 
the  City  of  Mexico  in  Latin,  in  certain  dialogues  that  I  added  to  those  of  Luis  Vives. 
It  seemed  to  me  but  right  that  as  I  was  an  inhabitant  of  this  great  city  and  a  cate- 
drático (professon  in  its  university,  and  as  the  Latin  tongue  is  common  to  all  nations, 
the  latter  should  lirst  learn  through  me  and  in  Lit  in,  instead  of  from  some  one  else 
about  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  this  capital,  which  would  have  increased  greatly, 
as  in  other  things,  if  the  viceroy  had  put  more  zeal  into  the  matter." 

The  above  entire  passage  is  stricken  out  by  the  jhmi  of  the  t  ensor  who  wrote  the 
marginal  note:  It  was  very  well  written  about  by  Dr.  Cervantes,  professor  of  the 
I'niversity  of  Mexico,  in  some  Ltt in  dialogues  that  he  added  to  those  of  Luis  Vives." 
thus  altering  (lie  text  from  the  lirst  to  the  third  person.  Being  of  course  ac  quainted 
with  the  delightful  dialogues,  containing  the  description  of  the  City  of  Mexico  in  1554, 
I  knew  who  "  Doctor  Cervantes"  Sala/ar  was,  although  I  did  not  remember  ever 
having  read  about  his  having  written  another  work    much  less  a  Chronicle." 

Thus  far  Mrs.  Nuttall.  On  finding  the  manuscript,  she  made  some 
inquiries  of  the  custodians  of  the  manuscript  department  of  the 
Biblioteca  Nacional,  one  of  whom  had  heen  there  for  20  years,  and 
received  the  reply,  that  to  their  knowledge,  the  manuscript  hat! 
never  been  asked  for,  copied,  or  photographed. 
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Mrs.  Nuttall  th;*»  proceeded  to  London  with  the  copy  of  a  portion 
of  the  manuscript  and  photographs  of  some  of  its  pages. 

I  may  now  proceed  to  arrange  in  brief  form  the  arguments  that  go 
to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  manuscript. 

I.  It  is  known  that  Cervantes  Salazar  wrot"  a  Crónica  of  Mexico, 
tlnvr  manuscript  copies  of  which  existed  in  Spain  in  Barcia'g  day. 

f  which  he  possessed.  Further  the  work  is  briefly  described  by 
Bcristain  y  Souza. 

_'.  It  is  possible  that  either  Barcia's  or  some  other  copy  found  its 
way  into  the  National  Library,  the  books  of  which  were  transferred 
to  the  new  building  some  20  years  ago. 

3.  Mrs.  Xuttall  accidentally  discovers  a  manuscript  with  the  iden- 
tical title  of  that  of  Cervantes  Salazar,  "Crónica  de  Nueva  España." 

1  The  author  of  the  manuscript  added  some  Latin  dialogues  to 
those  of  Luis  Vives,  in  which  he  describes  the  greatness  of  the  City 
of  Mexico.  No  other  dialogues  of  the  kind  are  known  but  those  of 
Cervantes  Salazar. 

.">.  There  are  scattered  references  in  the  manuscript  to  prove  that 
the  mthor  was  a  personal  friend  of  Cortes  in  Spain,  as  when,  for 
instance,  he  writes:  "At  the  court  of  the  King  I  have  often  heard 
Cortes  say.  etc."  We  know  that  Cervantes  was  an  admirer  of 
I  ortes,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  first  work,  the  year  before  Cortes 
died. 

6.  The  author  of  the  manuscript  seems  to  have  copied  an  entire 
chapter  from  "a  most  learned  book  written  by  Master  Fray  Alonso 
de  la  Vera  Cruz,  my  master  in  holy  theologv."  We  know  that  Cer- 
vantes studied  theology  under  the  renowned  Alonso  de  Vera  Cruz. 

7.  The  manuscript  discovered  by  Mrs.  Xuttall  contains  444  sheets, 
the  exact  number  given  by  Bcristain  y  Souza. 

8.  Mrs.  Nuttall's  manuscript  is  unfinished,  with  many  erasions 
from  the  hand  of  the  censor,  with  changes  from  the  first  to  the 
third  person.  All  this  agrees  with  that  of  Barcia  in  several  details, 
fui  Barcia  says,  that  his  copy  was  unfinished,  and  that  passages  in 
which  Cervantes  wrote  in  the  first  were  changed  to  the  third  person. 

I  must  thus  conclude  that  their  is  sufficient  evidence  to  identify 
our  manuscript  with  that  of  Cervantes  Salazar. 

The  historical  importance  of  the  work,  with  its  new  and  interesting 
details,  important  to  the  archaeologist,  as  well  as  to  the  historian, 
can  not  be  dealt  with  in  this  paper.  1  can  only  express  the  wish 
thai  the  Kcal  Academia  de  Historia,  the  Biblioteca  Nacional,  or 
some  other  learned  society,  may  see  its  way  clear  toward  adding 
this  manuscript  to  the  many  others  that  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  the  splendid  and  valuable  collections  printed  in  the  capi- 
tal <>f  Spain. 
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TI T  1*2  year  1 S 1 2  was  u  noteworthy  one  in  the  history  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  for  it  was  in  this  year  (hat  three  events 
occurred,  the  importance  of  each  of  which  would  have  been 
noteworthy,  while  all  bear  testimony  to  the  far-seeing  con- 
structive mind  of  the  great  Argentine  statesman  Bernardino  Uivada  via. 

On  May  14,  1S12,  Kivadavia  was  instrumental  in  having  a  deeree 
issued  abolishing  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, thus  placing  his  country  in  the  forefront  of  humanitarianisiu. 

August  9,  1812,  is  an  impor- 
tant date  in  the  history  of  Pan 
American  education,  for  it  was 
then  that  Kivadavia  who  was 
later  to  found  the  University  of 
Buenos  Aires  decreed  the  estab- 
lishment of  an"  Establecimiento 
Literario"  in  Buenos  Aires  in 
which  political  economy,  agri- 
culture, mineralogy,  the  exact 
sciences,  geography,  drawing 
and  languages  were  to  be  taught. 
This  was  the  second  effort  to 
teach  political  economy  in  the 
N'ew  World,  us  José  da  Silva 
Lisboa  had  already,  three  years 
before,  founded  a  chair  at  Iiio 
de  Janeiro.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  remember 
how  unpractical  was  the  state 
of  education  in  t  he  eolleges  then 
existing  in  the  United  States.  There  was  no  instruction  in  engineer- 
ing in  the  United  States  until  Dr.  Eliphalet  Xott  established  it  at 
Union  College  in  1  s  i  "» . 

On  September  I  Kivadavia  issued  the  first  official  initiative  ever 
penned  in  the  New  World  to  attract  immigration;  its  first  two  para- 
graphs deserve  quotation: 

(1)  El  Gobierno  ofrece  su  Inmediata  protección  ú  loa  individuo*  <!«•  toda*  Iuh  inicion<* 
y  ¡i  sus  familia*  <|ii«'  <|iiicrjn  lijar  ¡ni  domicilio  en  el  territorio  del  fotudo,  awKUhttidnlni 


bEKNAHDINO  RIVAOAYIA. 

VíbA  hnvhfctM  «f  •  ■    awhum'  Ri'ptrtillr  ;itul 
(oiiiiili  i  of  ih.'  L'nltnpfdtt  uí  BilrMM  Aíp  s. 
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el  pleno  p»T  de  los  derechos  del  hombre  en  sociedad,  con  tal  quo  nib  peturhen  la  tran- 
quilidad public»,  y  resjwten  las  leyes  <lel  pain 

(2)  A  loa  estranjeros  que  ae  dediquen  ti  la  cultura  de  lut  campo*  se  lew  dará  terreno 
suficiente;  se  Ies  auxiliara  para  sus  primeros  establocimienUis  rurale*,  y  en  el  cum- 
tnercio  de  sut*  producciones  fizarán  de  los  mismos  privilegios  que  los  naturales  del 
pais. 

Translated: 

(1)  The  Government  olïers  its  immediate  protection  to  immigrants  from  all  nations 
and  to  their  iamilies,  who  may  he  willing  to  make  their  permanent  residence  in  the 
territory  of  the  State,  guaranteeing  to  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  men  iti 
a  free  community,  provided  they  do  not  disturb  public  peace  and  tranquillity,  and 
obey  the  laws  oí  the  country 

i,2)  Foreigners  who  devote  their  time  to  the'cultivatiOQ  of  the  soil  will  be  granted 
sufficient  lands,  will  receive  the  necessary  aid  for  making  their  first  rural  settlements, 

and  in  the  sale  of  their  produt  ts  shall  enjoy  the  same 
privilege!*  which  are  granted  to  the  natives  of  the 
country. 

It  was  in  1812  that  the  famous  Brazilian, 
José  Bonifacio  Andrada  e  Silva  was  named 
permanent  secretary  of  the  Lisbon  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences. 

The  first  copy  of  the  first  Chilean  news- 
paper, the  Aurora,  was  issued  at  Santiago 
on  February  13.  1SJ2.  The  press  had  ar- 
rived from  the  United  States  on  November 
24.  1811.  on  the  United  States  ship  Callo- 
way, which  also  brought  three  printers  from 
that  country— Samuel  Burr  Johnston,  Wil- 
liam If.  Burbidge.  and  Simon  Garrison- 
to  set  the  new  industry  in  operation.  One 
of  the  first  numbers  of  the  Aurora,  that 
for  March  2,  1812.  contained  an  account 
of  the  reception  of  United  States  Consul 
General  Joel  Roberts  Poinsett,  of  South 
Carolina.  (177«>-lSfil  ),  by  the  President  of  Chile.  José  Miguel  Carrera. 
..ti  February  24,  1S12.  on  which  occasion  the  President  said: 

That  power  (the  United  Slates)  attracts  all  our  attentions  and  our  attachment. 
You  may  safely  assure  it  of  the  sincerity  of  our  friendly  sentiments. 

To  which  Poinsett  replied: 

The  Americans  of  the  north  generally  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  success  of 
these  countries,  and  ardently  wish  for  the  prosperity  ami  happiness  of  their  brothers 
to  the  south.  I  will  make  known  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  friendly 
sentimento  of  your  excellency,  and  I  felicitate  myself  on  having  been  the  first  who 
had  the  honorable  charge  of  establishing  relations  between  two  generous  nations 
who  ought  to  consider  themselves  as  frierais  ami  natural  allies 
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An  interesting  account  of  this  reception  was  published  in  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  of  Washington.  I).  ('..  for  June  25,  1812.  This 
same  number  of  March  2  contains  translations  of  articles  from  three 
United  States  newspapers,  the  Aurora,  of  Philadelphia,  the  Federal 
Gazette,  and  the  Baltimore  Daily  Advertiser. 

The  Fourth  0Í  July,  1812,  was  celebrated  enthusiastically  at  San- 
tiago de  Chile.  Tin'  Government  took  "every  imaginable  interest," 
and  a  patriotic  and  Pan- 
American  hymn  w  a  s 
sung  in  the  streets,  a 
stanza  of  which  reads: 

Al  Sud  fuerte  lo  extiendo  los 
U  razoo 

La  Patria  ilustre  de  Wanhinp- 
tOQJ 

Kl  Nuevo  Mundo  todo  ae  renne 
Kn  eterna  confederación. 

(The  illustrious  father- 
land of  Washington  ex- 
tends her  arms  lo  the 
strong  South;  all  tin' 
New  World  unites  in  an 
eternal  confederation.) 

The  lilies  were  written 
by  the  Chilean  pact,  Ca- 
milo Henriquez. 

The  Aurora  printed  n 
translation  of  Waslung- 
ton 's  Farewell  Address  in 
its  numbers  of  Decem- 
ber 10  and  17,  IS12,  and 
one  of  .JciTerson 's  inau- 
gura) on  November  10, 
1812.     Xiles's  Register, 

of  Baltimore,  was  also 
freely  translated  in  the 
columns  of  the  Aurora. 

On  July  13,  1812,  the 
Bank  and  Mint  were  established  in  Chile,  and  on  August  27,  1812, 
the  Intendencia  General  de  Hacienda  was  founded.  A  great  step 
forward  in  the  organization  of  Chile  into  an  independent  nation 
was  [the  promulgation  of  a  new  constitutional  statute,  called  the 
Provisional  Constitutional  Regulations  (Reglamento  Constitucional- 
Provisorio),  on  October  27,  1812, Written  by  lhe  distinguished  Chilean 
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patriot,  Juan  Egaiut.  Even  before  this  slavery  had  been  abolished 
in  Chile,  in  1811. 

The  ardent  Colombian  patriot,  Munui'l  dc  Pombo  (17(îi>-  1S2*.»). 
published  his  famous  letter  lo  José  Maria  Blanco,  answering  his 
reasons  for  opposing  I  lu*  absolute  independence  of  Venezuela,  in 
1N12.  The  document  is  known  as  "Carta  ñ  José  Maria  Blanco, 
satisfaciendo  a  los  principios  sobre  que  impugna  la  independencia 
absoluta  de  Venezuela." 

As  soon  as  news  reached  the  United  States  of  the  terrible  earth- 
quake at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  of  March  26.  1  SI 2,  the  sympathies  of 
the  people  were  aroused  and  were  manifested  in  various  ways,  of 
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farta  HMoriB  <i«  i»-ml  M*  CMIe.  WiBi  Calhoun  ulwuw  ilK|ilny<l  un  inl^n»» 

.  ,,   „¿_j   ,  Injtffrsl  in  Lalta-Amurtean  allium. 

Ml,  <  AMII.o  UhMtlwi  K/  It  vus  through  his  I'lTorU  that  a  sqi> 

.    .  .  ,  M  an  I  lui  MOD  mn  ii|>|iru|>rint<'<l  l>v 

<  hilciin  |n»'t  who.  in  IHI2,  iMh -n.-ii  it  «p'iwl  livmii  ,n,.  cnU.*<l  St;it.-%  twuenvx  for  th<- 

forth-  Fourth  of  July  ul.hmtioti  at  Siuitiiitfo,  Chiliv  pIM  of  th.-  taârttf»  ol  thr  VmtUf- 

lan  .  ifii  |. in  IMS. 

which  the  prompt  action  by  Congress  is  an  example.  On  May  4. 
I  s  1 2,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  President  to  expend  $50.000 
to  purchase  a  quantity  of  provisions  and  present  them  t  »  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Venezuela  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  Alexander 
Scott  was  intrusted  with  this  duty;  he  arrived  at  La  Guaira  on 
June  22,  1  s  1 2.  the  live  vessels  in  which  the  Hour  and  other  provisions 
were  sent  coming  soon  afterwards.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  this 
was  the  first  congressional  appropriation  of  its  kind,  anil  is  all  the 
more  noteworthy  as  occurring  when  the  United  States  was  on  the 
brink  of  war  with  tCngland,  when  every  penny  available  was  being 
used  for  hostile  purposes.    This  sum  would  probably  represent  nearly 
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$120,000  now.  John  C.  Calhoun  whs  very  active  in  securing  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  having  the  amount  raised  from  $30,000  to  $50,000, 
thus  evidencing  the  Pan  Americanism  that  characterised  his  useful 
life. 

In  Peru  the  year  1  SI 2  was  memorable  for  the  rebellion  of  lxvm  of 
Huanuco  against  the  Spanish  rule.  A  brilliant  young  Peruvian 
writer.  Sr.  Luis  Antonio  Kguiguren,  lias  just  published  a  stirring 


lire  ill-  ■!>[■> 

JOSÉ  Wtit'EL  I'AKHKKA. 

I'lvsMi-nt  o(  Chili'  in  IMJ.  who  i'xur«'ss.'«l  £>-uuiv  l'an  Ain»rl- 
lun  main  (a  i>  mxuitj  M"- 

narrative  of  this  thrilling  episode,  fully  illustrated  with  many  rare 
documents  and  memorials,  showing  his  keen  sense  of  historic  insight. 

Or»  page  3  of  the  issue  of  March  1.  1812,  of  a  Peruvian  periodical 
called  ''Satélite  del  Peruano"  we  read:  "  By  Fatherland  we  mean  all 
the  vast  extent  of  both  Americas.  All  of  us  who  inhabit  the  New 
World  are  brothers,  all  of  one  family;  all  have  the  same  interests. 
We  are  united  with  indissoluble  ties,  and  are  therefore  invincible." 
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Mexico  had  0,ô(M),O(M)  people  in  1 S 1 2 .  During  that  year  the  patri- 
otic movement  begun  by  the  martyr  Hidalgo  in  1810  continued. 
%The  heroic  priest  Jos6  Maria  Morelos  (1765-lSlõ)  defended  Cuatla 
(now  Morelos)  against  a  greatly  superior  Spanish  force  from  Febru- 
ary 19  to_May  2,  1812,  when  he  cut  his  way  through  the  besiegers 
and  escaped,  to  arouse  a  large  part  of  southern  Mexico  to  freedom. 
The  defense  of  Cuatla  is  one  of  the  most  stirring  episodes  of  the 
Mexican  War  of  Independence. 

The  Spanish  Cortes  assembled  this  year  at  Cadiz,  and  comprised 
representatives  from  almost  all  of  Latin  America.  Their  cooperation 
in  this  body,  over  which  at  least  two  of  their  number,  a  Peruvian, 
Vicento  Morales  y  Duaros,  and  a  Mexican,  Antonio  .Joaquim  Perez, 
presided,  was  a  great  step  forward  in  preparing  them  for  a  closer 
Pan  Americanism;  it  showed  them  the  necessity  for  common  action 
to  advance  the  future  welfare  of  each  and  all. 

In  1812  there  were  23  United  States  whaling  ships,  mostly  from 
Massachusetts,  oil  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chile. 

South  America  was  still  distant  from  North  America  in  1812;  we 
hear  of  a  gentleman  leaving  Boston  in  April  and  arriving  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  August. 
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RESTING  PLACE  OF  THE 
REMAINS  OF  COLUMBUS 

T1IK  consensus  of  unbiased  public  opinion  is  that  the  real 
remains  of  Christopher  Columbus  arc  those  which  rest  in 
the  cathedral  of  Sao  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  this  being  a  question  which  must  be  of  great 
interest  to  nil  civilized  peoples,  we  give  below  a  brief  historical  sum- 
mary of  the  most  salient  points  regarding  the  matter,  quoting  for 
that  purpose  extracts  from  some  of  the  views  which  have  been 
expressed  by  foreign  authors,  absolutely  unbiased  in  their  opinions, 
which  ratify  tin-  authenticity  of  those  venerable  remains. 

A  matter  of  such  historic  importance  is  always  of  interest  to 
enlightened  persons,  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  especially  so  in  the 
United  States,  inasmuch  as  the  admiration  entertained  by  that 
countiy  for  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World,  has  just  been  shown  in 
a  practical  manner  by  the  erection  of  the  magnificent  monument 
in  his  honor  upon  one  of  the  most  central  and  commanding  sites 
offered  by  the  city  of  Washington. 

The  illustrious  discoverer  of  America  died  in  Valladolid  in  the  year 
1506,  and  in  1513  his  remains  were  transferred  to  Sevilla.  In  1537, 
in  fulfillment  of  one  of  the  testamentary  dispositions  of  the  learned 
navigator,  those  remains  were  ordered  transferred  to  the  island  of 
San  Domingo,  in  the  cathedral  of  which  they  were  laid  to  rest. 

Nothing  more  was  done  or  said  for  many  years  with  regard  to  this 
tomb,  with  the  bare  exception  of  the  order  of  Don  Francisco  Pío, 
Archbishop  of  San  Domingo,  in  1(155,  on  the  eve  of  the  British 
invasion,  which  was  to  the  effcel  that  all  traces  of  the  graves  of  the 
Columbus  family  in  the  cathedral  should  he  removed,  as  he  feared  that 
the  invaders  might  pilhigc  the  city  and  enter  that  sacred  edifice,  and 
the  declaration  of  the  synod  of  l(*>s:{,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 

1  Kntli-li  vit- ion  of  an  ■rttrtt  In  RpMifHh  li)  Sonor  Dun  Enrique  l>Px  h:>iiifH,  consul  Rcncnil  oí  (he 
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'"''-mo  a  matter  of  tradition  Wm,r«J  n's,<'«l  had  Hln>«<U 

One  hundred  years  later  in  |7sm  .»     ,  , 
^general,  in  order  to  „  m  V  ^  '  J  í¡"  tralla,  thé,,  caj, 

icwt,  Morem.  <|,  Saint-Mer.  S,  Wl*,ïni  "r  "»"  iW*  puh. 

!^th»^^  ,Ht(1 

i^Wtic  dignitaries  of  the  ,2       ^'"«Vinatio,,  ,„  fl,<.  thrc, 

'fa:«PW  ¡n  the  aident  I  dis       /  ï'  "  «*»  had 

?""ng  the  remains  of  the  '  M  "'  ,u"" 1  ratlin*  vault,  ,,,„. 

Columbus  famiir.  Thev 
wre  Dean  José  Nunez  d<- 
*******  thepreeentor  Do,, 
Manuel  Sambes,  and  « 
«*IiooImaster  named  J)ol, 
J  «'dr<>  (Juives. 

The  three  eanotis  rerti- 
noil  m  writing  that— 
^«ncniarjrofiJ.I,  ¡JolvCathe- 
:iral  Metropolitan  Church,  hav 

30lhJ,u.l  taoBfc,  ,„  perln¡(of¡¿ 
wco^truciion,  then,  w:1,  f(>Uil 
-       «doo,  the  uulpitwhJ 

^'W^üiRtothei.tairthat 
J*  up  to  the  chamber  of  the 
Aapter,  a  9lolM}  (,,,k).,  ^ 

«uhî  alwct  one 
^«^t.enehwîngu  leaden 
I.  con^ 

^•ûttmberofhunianhoiHw  a 

"'V'^  »«°.  '»  «  similar  ,„„. 

»<<>«o„,  fo  which  i  emuy,  ,hprp 
^foundon  theaideot  theepfo- 
an,,f,'f-r  »»4wie  Pttslcet  ,„•  tho 

^T'wmmunk-ated  by  theohi- 
Mdíehí        "'  'h"  ,'""",ry- 

»™«ms  of  the  diiHoverer  of  aL  i    TT"'  Í4W 

877»  Bull  ^,2_  *         mrU*  "mU  flag,  made  an 


'  '"••..>frt.|.l,  |„  fUr.l. 

>l it'iri.l.  S|„lm.  Sr  J(;  " "  «»i»mj|  i;,.ti^rni  .,i 

"n'l,-""lv«"  »»*qMÎrttoÏÏSî.fe"  É*2"  '»»<''  tin* 
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earnest  endeavor  to  have  them  removed  to  the  capital  of  lhe  island 
of  Cuba,  at  that  time  under  the  sovereignty  of  Spain.  There  was  no 
tablet,  inscription,  or  mark  of  any  kind  on  the  tomb  of  Columbus, 
and  the  Spaniards,  when  they  undertook,  during  the  following  year, 
the  exhumation,  as  they  thought,  of  the  remains  of  the  First  Admiral, 
had  nothing  to  guide  them  other  than  tradition  which  said  "Thai 
the  remains  of  Christopher  Columbus  had  been  laid  to  resl  in  the 
chancel  of  the  cathedral  on  the  side  of  the  gospel,  in  the  place  where 
the  throne  of  tin'  archbishop  used  to  be  placed." 

These  indications  appearing  unquestionable,  the  exhumers  of  1795 
made  their  search  "on  the  side  of  the  gospel  "  and  fourni  the  remains, 
which  they  removed  to  Habana.  The  new  exhumers  of  1S77,  of  whom 
we  will  speak  later,  guided  by  n  >  other  clew,  found  the  same  ''stone 
casket,  hollow,  of  a  cubic  shape,"  though  empty,  its  contents  having 
been  removed  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  century.  But  they 
knew  what  the  first  exhumers  had  not  known  namely,  thai  the  re- 
mains of  three  members  of  the  family  of  Columbus  rested  in  the  same 
presbyterium  in  as  many  different  caskets,  while  searching  for  those 
of  Don  Diego,  it  being  supposed  that  Christopher's  were  in  Habana, 
and  Luis's  having  been  discovered  there  only  a  few  days  before  —  they 
found,  not  the  remains  of  Diego,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  had  really 
been  taken  to  Habana,  but  those  of  Christ  »pher  instead. 

The  record  of  the  exhumation  in  1795  makes  no  reference  to  any 
authentic  document  setting  forth  that  at  the  place  where  said  anony- 
mous remains  Were  being  removed  those  of  the  Discoverer  were 
located,  and  if  such  document  had  existed  the  clerk  would  have  assur- 
edly made  a  note  of  the  fact,  as  he  Could  n  it  have  been  aware  of  its 
great  importance.  Such  a  document  would  have  accounted  for  the 
absolute  absence  >f  inscriptions  on  the  top  or  sides  of  the  casket,  or 
on  the  loose  plates  thereof,  which  in  fact  were  all  that  remained  it 
said  casket,  as  stated  in  the  record.  This  rec  ml,  signed  by  José  l«\ 
Hidalgo,  the  clerk  of  the  chamber  of  the  Royal  Audiencia  ol  San 
Domingo,  reads  as  follows: 

On  December 20,  17l»->.  a  casket  ira»  c»f >ened  situated  on  th*»  prcsbyteriinu  beside  il»' 
pispe),  in  the  main  wall  and  step  before  tlx*  principal  aliar,  about  1  cubi  yard  ¡II 
siy.it.  ami  thereim  were  found  iwrtue  plates  about  a  third  uffl  yard  king,  of  lead,  indicat- 
ing that  it  had  contained  a  hoi  of  .siid  metal  and  wime  section*  of  shin  boned  .nul  o 
nurnhor  of  other  parte  of  a  deceased  person,  which  Were  gathered  upona  tray  together 
with  all  the  earth  contained  in  the  «une,  which,  from  fragment*  mixed  therewith  were 
recognized  as  remains  of  said  body. 

Therefore,  according  to  the  record,  there  were  exhumed  the 
remains  of  "some  deceased  person"  supposed  to  have  been  those  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  this  supposition  being  based  solely  on  tradi- 
tion, which  had  it  that  the  remains  of  the  First  Admiral  rested  tin  that 
side  and  in  that  part  of  the  presbyterium. 
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As  was  very  natural  at  that  historical  moment,  no  protest  what- 
soever respecting  said  removal  was  heard  in  San  Domingo.  In  its 
place,  however,  a  vague  and  uncertain  rumor  gained  circulation  in  the 
capital,  to  the  eh"ect  that  the  remains  of  Columbus  were  still  in  the 
presbyterium  of  the  cathedral. 

The  enlightened  people  of  the  c  mntry  paid  no  attention  to  the 
unfounded  rumor,  basing  their  incredulity  on  the  general  belief  that 
on  t  he  right  side  of  t  he  presbyterium  of  the  cathedral  the  only  remains 
were  those  of  Christopher  Columbus,  and  that  the  act  ol  his  exhuma- 
tion having  been  public  and  solemn  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
they  had  been  removed  t  >  Habana.  Vet,  in  the  face  of  all  this  skepti- 
cism, the  traditional  rumor  persisted  year  after  year,  though  vaguely, 
there  being  no  one  interested  in  affirming  or  denying  it.  To  that 
rumor,  then,  is  due  in  part  the  find  of  September  10,  1S77,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  brief  history: 

On  April  7  of  that  year  certain  repair  work  was  undertaken  on  the 
cathedral,  consisting  of  the  removal  of  the  choir,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  repair  it;  the  renewal  of  the  [lavement  of  the  entire  temple; 
refashioning  the  main  altar  after  the  Roman  style,  and  placing  the 
new  choir  behind  it.  as  is  customarily  done  in  churches  having  an 
altar  of  this  character.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  last-named  improve- 
ment it  became  necessary  to  eidarge  the  presbyterium  and  a  consider- 
able section  was  added  thereto,  which  was  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
rest.  It  then  being  observed  that  this  section  would  be  too  elevated 
it  was  decided  to  place  the  entire  presbyterium  at  a  height  of  51)  or 
centimeters  ab,>ve  the  level  of  the  pavement  of  the  remainder  of  the 
temple.  As  the  presbyterium  was  at  the  time  1.33  meters  above  said 
pavement,  it  became  necessary  to  lower  it  70  centimeters  in  order  to 
bring  it  down  to  the  proper  height. 

In  the  regular  course  of  the  work,  when  on  May  14  of  the  same  year 
it  was  sought  to  reopen  a  door  which  had  been  walled  up  long  before 
and  had  formerly  connected  the  main  chapel  with  the  sacristy,  on  the 
right  side,  a  hole  in  the  wall  was  noticed,  located  to  the  right  of  the 

door  which  the  workmen  were  endeavoring  to  reopen. 

A  very  natural  curiosity  led  to  the  perforation  of  the  wall,  when  it 
was  noticed  that  at  a  height  of  about  a  meter  there  was  a  vault,  con- 
taining a  metallic  cofl'm,  wherein  were  found  some  human  remains, 
the  same  being  clearly  discernible  from  outside,  the  box  containing 
them  having  f allien  apart. 

Canon  Billini,  under  whose  supervision  the  work  was  being  done, 
convinced  himself  of  the  facts  and  ordered  the  opening  to  be  closed 
until  the  return  of  the  archbishop,  who  was  at  that  time  traveling  in 
the  interior. 

Nothing  was  done  at  the  time.  Not  even  an  effort  was  made  to 
ascertain  whose  remains  they  were;  but.  as  the  persons  who  received 
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the  orders  of  Canon  Billini  confined  themselves  to  covering  the 
opening  to  said  hole  with  a  curtain  ami  other  objects  which  they 
placed  in  front  of  it.  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  June,  prompted 
by  a  laudable  curiosity.  Mr.  Carlos  Nouel,  a  well-known  authority 
of  the  country  in  historical  matters,  asked  permission  of  the  canon 
to  examine  the  casket,  and  having  secured  same  he  found  the  inscrip- 
tion which  one  of  the  plates  of  the  casket  bore.  This  inscription 
read  as  follows:  "The  Admiral  Luis  Columbus,  Duke  of  Veragua, 
Marquis  of"  (supposedly  Jamaica). 


ttHtrtV*)  <«i  Mm  Tift  <  "linhmTN  Admii*. 


INTKItloR  Oí  TIIK  CATIIKDUAI.  AT  SANTo  OoMIMiO  CITY,  SHOWING  THE  I'lCKSItY- 

TKKV  ANI)  U  Kl  II  ALT  Alt, 

Thr  Tvmmn>  of  ('oltimlMi*  wne  ibiVTWd  to  lhe  Iffl  ol  lhi>  nlli>r. 

On  the  1  sth  of  August  of  the  same  year  the  archbishop  returned 
from  the  pastoral  visit  which  he  had  been  making,  and,  after  having 
been  given  a  detailed  report  of  everything  connected  with  the  discov- 
ery, he  invited,  on  September  1.  the  ministers  of  the  executive,  the 
consular  corps,  a  number  of  civil  and  military  authorities,  and  a  great 
number  of  distinguished  persons  to  be  present  at  the  examination  of 
the  remains  of  Luis  Columbus. 

The  confused  and  vague  tradition  that  the  remians  of  Christopher 
Columbus  were  in  the  presbyteriuin  of  the  cathedral  then  gained 
some  strength,  and  a  number  of  influential  persons  were  of  the  belief 
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that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  circumstance  of  the  church 
being  in  course  of  reparation,  in  order  to  make  investigations  on  the 
site  of  the  place  where  it  was  said  the  tomb  of  Christopher  Columbus 
had  been  located. 

Monsignor  Roque  Cocchia,  at  that  time  Archbishop  of  San  Domingo, 
ordered  at  the  time  of  the  official  examination  of  the  remains  of  Luis, 
that  the  site  which  tradition  said  contained  the  tomb  of  the  First 
Admiral,  should  be  examined,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
or  not  the  Spaniards  exhumed  his  remains,  and,  at  any  event,  that 
the  remains  of  Diego  Columbus  should  be  sought,  inasmuch  as  the 
record  of  the  exhumation  made  in  1 7í»õ  did  not  state  whether  said 
remains  had  been  removed  from  San  Domingo.  Excavations  were 
begun  on  September  S,  under  the  direction  of  ('anon  Rillini.  One 
was  made  in  front  of  the  door  leading  to  the  capitular  chamber,  at  a 
distance  of  about  1  meter  and  34  centimeters  therefrom,  resulting 
in  the  discovery  of  the  entrance  to  a  tond)  in  which,  together  with 
human  remains,  was  found  some  braid  which  indicated  that  the 
remains  were  those  of  some  military  personage.  It  was  indeed 
established  that  they  were  the  remains  of  Brig.  Gen.  Juan  Sanchez 
Ramirez,  captain  general  of  San  Domingo,  who  died  in  Februarv, 
1811. 

On  the  9th.  although  a  holiday,  work  was  continued  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  archbishop.  Digging  was  done  on  this  day  beside  a 
wall  which  had  been  found  on  the  day  previous,  and  which  had 
served  as  an  abutment  of  the  old  presbyterium.  but  on  the  other  side 
thereof,  beneath  the  archiépiscopal  canopy,  and  exactly  in  the  place 
where  tradition  said  the  remains  of  Columbus  had  rested.  Very  soon 
a  stone  was  found  which  appeared  to  have  been  hewn,  and  upon 
being  raised,  showed  a  small  vault  absolutely  empty.  The  person 
in  charge  of  the  excavations  thought,  with  good  reason,  that  the 
remains  which  had  been  taken  to  Habana  had  been  removed  there- 
from, and,  consequently,  his  investigations  would  tend  to  prove 
the  authenticity  of  said  remains.  Thereupon  digging  was  done,  with- 
out success,  in  the  space  between  the  vault  found  and  the  base  of  the 
main  altar,  ami.  as  nothing  was  found  there,  the  work  was  left  for  the 
following  day,  with  the  hope  of  rinding  the  remains  of  Don  Diego,  it 
being  supposed  that  the  remains  of  Christopher  had  already  been 
exhumed  from  the  vault  discovered  the  preceding  day. 

Excnvation  was  continued  on  the  1()th,  always  under  the  direction 
and  eye  of  Canon  Rillini.  Digging  was  done  in  the  ^p.iee  comprised 
between  the  vault  found  the  preceding  day  and  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
presbyterium.  and  in  a  short  time  signs  were  observed  revealing  the 
presence  of  another  vault.  A  large  stone  which  had  been  uncovered 
was  broken,  and,  through  the  hole  made,  another  vault  was  seen  con- 
tinuing what  appeared  to  be  a  square  box.    The  deep  emotion  and 
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sense  of  responsibility  must  have  so  overcome  Canon  Billini  at  that 
eventful  moment,  that  he  did  not  himself  venture  to  remove  it;  he 
ordered,  instead,  the  suspension  of  work  ami  directed  that  the  arch- 
bishop should  he  called.  The  chief  sexton  who  accompanied  him, 
immediately  went  to  advise  the  archbishop,  and  a  message  was  sent 
to  the  minister  of  the  interior  requesting  him  to  come  to  the  cathedral 
at  once,  if  possible.  Mr.  Louis  Cambiaso,  the  consul  general  of  Italy, 
was  also  sent  for,  and  while  these  brief  measures  were  being  taken, 
Canon  Billini,  in  company  with  the  laborers  and  Mr.  Jesus  M,  Castillo, 
a  civil  engineer,  who  had  arrived  a  few  moments  after  the  discovery 
of  the  vault,  kept  guard  over  its  precious  contents. 


The  one  to  the  led  wa»  openeil  hv  lhe  Simiiianl*  in  K'ió.  tx-lievine  llwl  ¡I  COtttailKd  lhe  remullí*  of 
Columbus  when  it  actual]}'  <liii  ih.it  of  Mm  KM,  \>t>xu.  The  rani l  to  Hie  riishi  In  that  whn-h  did 
contain  lhe  remullís  ol  lhe'  Dlm-overer.  itnil  mw  oihmimI  by  lhe  Iiornintcuuit  in  In"7. 

The  archbishop  and  consul  general  of  Italy  arrived  a  few  moments 
later,  and,  in  the  presence  of  all  of  them,  the  hole  was  enlarged,  making 
it  thus  possible  to  see  the  entire  vault  and  within  it  the  metal  box, 
standing  on  two  bricks.  The  dust  which  centuries  had  deposited  on 
the  top  of  said  box,  hardly  permitted  the  inscription  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  cover  to  be  read  in  the  short  external  examination 
prompted  by  the  natural  curiosity  of  those  present  at  that  solemn 
moment.  Nevertheless,  the  words  "First  Admiral,"  abbreviated, 
were  read,  and  they,  together  with  some  other  words,  form  the 
inscription  on  that  pari  of  the  casket. 

It  was  decided  tt>  suspend  the  examination  until  the  municipal 
council  and  the  consular  corps,  whom  it  was  decided  to  invite,  had 
appeared.  Everything,  therefore,  was  left  in  the  same  condition:  the 
doors  of  the  cathedral  were  closed  ami  the  keys  thereof  were  given 
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for  safe-keeping  t<»  Canon  Billini.  The  civil  authorities  had  guards 
placed  at  the  doors  *  »  f  the  temple,  and  news  of  the  fortunate  discovery 
spread  rapidly  throughout  the  city,  arousing  that  public  expectation 
which  is  natural  in  matters  of  such  importance. 

The  following  record,  copied  from  the  report  sent  to  I  lis,  Holiness 
the  Pope,  sets  f>rlh  in  part  the  subsequent  events: 

In  the  city  tif  Santo  Domingo,  the  tenth  day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-seven.  At  four  j>.  in.,  after  an  invitation  fient  out  by  the  Right  Reverend 
father  Roque  Cocchiu  Archbishop  of  <  ►rope.  Vicar  and  Apostolic  Delegate  of  the  Holy 
See  in  the  Republican!  San  Domingo.  Venezuela  and  Hayii.  assisted  by  tlie  priest, 
Father  Bernardino  d  Kmilia.  Secretary  of  t li « •  Hinliopric;  <if  the  Honorary  Penitentiary 
Canon,  Hector  and  Pounder  of  the  College  of  "'San  bun  Gonzaga,"  ond  oftheChari- 
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table  Asylum,  Apostolic  Missionary.  Father  Francisco  Javier  Hillini,  acting  Pastor  of 
the  Holy  Cathedral  Church,  and  of  Father  Eliseo  Inadoli,  assistant  pastor  of  the  same, 
there  met.  in  the  Holy  Cathedral  Church.  General  Marco»  A.  Cabral,  Minister  of 
the  Interior  and  Police;  Licentiate  Felipe.  Davila  Fernandez  de  Castro,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  Don  Joaquin  Monlolio,  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction; 
General  Manuel  A,  Caceres,  Minister  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  and  General  Valentin 
Ramires  Huez,  Minister  of  the  War  and  Navy;  Citizen  General  Rrftulio  Alvarez,  Civil 
and  Military  Governor  of  [he  Capital  Province,  attended  by  his  Secretary,  Don  Pedro 
Maria  (i.mtier;  the  Honorable  Members  of  (he  Illustrious  Mnnici]ial  Council  of  this 
Capital;  Citizens  Felix  Mariano  Lluveres.  Presidenl  of  the  Legislative  Chamber,  and 
Francisco  Javier  Macbailo,  a  Memlter  of  Said  Chamber;  lhe  members  of  the  Consular 
Corps  accredited  to  the  Republic  from  Germany,  Italy.  Spain.  France,  United  States. 
Netherlands  and  Finland   «   •  *  together  with  lhe  undersigned  Notaries  Public, 
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Pedro  Nolasco  PoluiCO,  Mariano  Moutolio,  and  Leonardo  del  Monto  y  Aponte,  the 
Lrmer  being  at  the  same  time  the  acting  notary  <  f  the  Curia,  and  the  second  the 
regular  notary  ol  the  Municipal  Council  of  this  Capital,  The  Most  Reverend  Arch- 
bishop, in  the  présem  e  of  tin-  gentlemen  above  mentioned  and  a  large  al  tendanc  e  of 
other  persons,  said: 

[Then  follows  u  recital  of  the  facts  of  the  discovery  thus  far  out- 
lined.] 

Stationing  himself  at  the  presbyterium,  el«w  to  the  excavation  which  had  already 
been  started,  and  surrounded  by  the  aforesaid  authorities  and  a  large  attendance  of 
persons  of  all  classes,  and  the  doors  of  the  temple  having  been  opened,  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Archbishop  caused  the  ex<*avation  to  be  continued,  removing  therefrom  a 
tablet  which  permitted  the  extraction  of  the  box,  the  same  being  then  taken  and 
displayed  by  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop,  whereupon  it  was  found  to  be  made  ol 
lead.  Said  casket  was  exhibited  to  the  authorities  who  had  been  called,  and  after- 
wards was  carried  in  a  procession  through  the  interior  of  the  temple,  being  shown  to 
the  iK'ople. 

The  pulpit  of  the  left  aisle  of  the  temple  having  been  occupied  by  the  Must  Rev- 
erend Archbishop,  the  Reverend  Canon  Hillini.  who  bore  the  box,  the  Minister  of  the 


INITIALS  AI'IKARINO  OX  TIIK  FRONT.  RIOHT,  AND  LEFT  BIDES  «>K  THE 
I.KADKN  COFFIN.    <  A(  I  t  AI.  SIZE  OF  LETTERS.) 

Trn>  C  C  A  arc  Mipposeil  to  Mand  for  Christopher  Columbua,  Admiral 


Interior,  the  Chairman  of  the  Municipal  Council  and  two  of  the  notaries  public,  who 
signed  this  record,  The  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  opened  the  box  and  exhibited  to 

the  people  a  portion  of  the  remains  which  it  contained  ;  he  also  read  the  diverse  inscrip- 
tions which  exist  ther  i.  and  which  prove  in  an  unimpeachable  manner  that  they 

really  and  actually  are  the  remains  of  the  illustrious  (ienoesc,  the  tirent  Admiral 
Don  Christopher  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  America.  The  indisputable  authen- 
ticity of  the  fact  having  been  established,  a  salvo  of  21  guns  by  the  artillery  of  the 
Fort,  the  ringing  uf  a  merry  peal  and  patriotic  airs  played  by  the  military  ban. I. 
announced  to  the  city  the  happy  ami  t  norahle  event. 

Thereupon  the  authorities  who  had  been  summoned  assembled  in  the  vestry  of  the 
temple  and  proceeded,  in  the  presence  of  the  undersigned  notaries  public,  who  attest, 
to  carry  out  the  expert  examination  and  inspection  of  the  box  and  contents  thereof, 
the  result  of  this  examination  having  shown  that  the  box  is  made  of  lead,  is  provided 
with  hinges,  measures  42  centimeters  in  length,  21  in  depth  ami  20 J  in  width,  and 
contains  the  following  inscriptions: 

"D  de  la  A  per  A".."  on  the  outside  of  the  cover;  "C"  at  the  left  end;  "C  "  on  the 
front  side;  and  "A"  at  the  right  end. 
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On  lifting  the  cover  there  was  found  chiselled  on  its  underside,  in  German  Gothic 
characters,  the  follow-in?  inscription:  "litre,  y  Esdo.  Yaron  Dn.  Cristnval  Colón." 

*    *    *    Within  the  casket  were  found  the  remains,  an  itemized  list  and  detailed 
description  of  the  hones  being  made  by  attending  physicians. 

In  addition  there  were  found  a  lead  bullet  weighing  about  ati  ounce,  and  two  small  '< 
screws  which  had  become  detached  from  the  box. 

Following  the  aforesaid  examination,  the  ecclesiastic,  civil  and  municipal  authori- 
ties decided  to  seal  the  box  with  their  respective  seals  and  to  deposit  the  same  in  the 
Santuario  tie  Regina  Angdnrum  in  custody  of  the  said  Penitentiary  Canon  Don  Fran- 
cisco Javier  Billini,  until  further  instructions. 

Thereupon  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop,  the  Ministers,  the  Consuls,  and  the 
undersigned  notaries  applied  the  aforementioned  seals,  and  finally  decided  to  carry 
the  box  to  the  said  Iglesia  de  ftttfina  Anatiorvm,  triumphantly  escorted  by  the  vet- 
erans of  the  capital,  some  batteries  of  artillery,  bands  of  music,  and  everything  that 
Could  possibly  contribute  to  lho  dignity  and  splendor  of  this  solemn  ceremony.  The 
jieople  seemed  prepared  for  the  pageant,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  great  crowd  which 
filled  the  church  and  Cathedral  square.  To  all  of  which  we  attest,  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  these  presents  have  been  signed  by  the  aforementioned  jK»rsons  as  well  as 
by  other  distinguished  personages. 


■•  IUSCOVKKER  OF  AMERICA— THE  FIKST  ADMIRAL." 
Intrripiion  cm  lhe  outslil*  of  the  rover  to  the  Uwlen  coffin.    (One-hiill  actual  site  of  letter*. 

[Hero  follow  the  attested  signatures  of  the  archbishop  and  the 
other  distinguished  personages  present.) 

At  the  new  examination  of  the  remains  of  the  great  discoverer, 
which  was  carried  out  on  the  2d  oi  January,  1S7S,  at  the  request  of 
the  Academia  tie  la  Historia,  of  Madrid,  one  of  the  physicians,  who 
carefully  searched  the  box  for  any  fragments  of  hones  remaining 
undiscovered,  fourni,  in  the  collection  of  dust,  a  small  hammered 
silver  plate  or  sheet  of  triangular  shape,  87  millimeters  in  length  by 
32  in  width,  with  two  circular  holes  in  the  upper  part  placed  to  corre- 
spond with  two  others  found  in  the  box  at  the  side  of  the  bulges. 
On  both  sides  of  said  plate  are  engraved  inscriptions,  one  of  which 
reads:  "V  .  .  a  p  .  .  de  los  r  .  .  tos  del  p  .  .  te  1).  Oistoval  Colon 
D..r";  and  the  other  "I1.,  a  Oistoval  Colon."  The  two  small 
screws  mentioned  in  the  minutes  of  the  10th  of  September,  1.S77, 
belong  to  said  plate. 

Nothing  could  be  inore  natural  than  that  the  hastiness  of  the 
improvised  examination  should  have  prevented  the  finding  of  said 
small  plate,  which  would  furnish  further  valuable  and  indisputable 
evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  remains  that  are  revered  at  San 
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Domingo,  in  case  any  additional  substantiation  of  said  fact  should  be 
found  necessary. 

From  the  countless  opinions  of  impartial  authors  and  famous 
foreigners  who  have  studied  this  question,  we  will  briefly  quote  some 
of  those  we  have  at  hand,  which  are  of  considerable  value,  both 
because  of  the  prominence  of  the  persons  expressing  them  and  the 
spirit  of  impartiality  which  inspired  the  same. 

Don  José  M.  Echeverry,  consul  of  Spain,  who  witnessed  the  act, 
also  describes  all  the  details  of  the  same  in  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
" iDa  existen  depositados  las  cenizas  de  Cristobal  Colón?  Apuntes 
al  caso  en  defensa  de  su  conducta  oficial."  Santander,  imprenta  de 
Solinis  y  Shniano;  Arcillen»  1.  1K7N.  ("Where  do  the  remains  of 
Columbus  rest  'i  Notes  concerning  this  question  and  in  defense  of 
his  official  conduct."  Santander.  Solinis  and  Simiano  Printing 
Office.    ArcUlero  I,  1878.) 

"ILLCSTKIot'S  ASH  NO  H  LE  PEKSOXAOE  DON  CHRISTOPHER  COLVHBIT8." 
Iiim  npli.m  un  tin-  iiiüiiUr  ut  Ihr  rovrt  tu  the  Ini'lm  COfftlL    (OnivhiiH  nrliiul  *izv  of  letlcn.) 

Señor  Echeverry  says: 

The  persons  nilicially  invited  to  witness  and  guarantee  with  their  signât ures  the 
legality  of  tin*  solemn  act  in  question  having  been  assembled  and  stationed  in  their 
respective  places,  and  the  aisles  being  occupied  by  the  s|>ectators.  the  must  reverend 

archbishop  ordered  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  excavating,  and  a  few  minutes 

afterwards  himself  removed  the  box,  deciphered  the  inscriptions  appearing  <>n  lhe 
side  and  cover  thereof  (aided  by  some  of  the  oHiciul  witnesses!,  and  lifting  il  up  told 
those  ptcsent  that  it  contained  the  true  mortal  remains  of  the  discoverer  of  the  New 
World.    ♦    *  * 

He  adds  with  praiseworthy  frankness: 

I  then  and  there  recognized  and  accepted  those  precious  relics  as  being  those  of  the 
immortal  (ienm'so. 

"St.  Thomas  said  that  we  must  first  see  in  order  to  believe."  So 
averred  the  Spanish  consul,  and  a  little  further  on  he  adds: 

On  that  day  I  saw.  touched,  and  examined,  on  the  ground,  some  data  which,  when 
compared  with  those  furnished  by  the  minutes  written  in  the  year  17í»õ,  were  and  are 
now  as  ¡Hiwerful  as  anything  that  could  be  mid  to  controvert  and  nullify  those  which, 
originating  from  the  commission  of  a  crime  or  from  a  lack  of  foresight  and  zeal,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  ancient  history,  which  consist    if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
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repetition-  <>i  sum*'  fmgnientsof  leaden  plates  hearing  no  inscriptions,  and  a  few  lionês, 
apparently  shin  bonos  and  other  portions  of  some  dead  liuman  U.dy.  etc.,  while  the 
Lmix.  lately  discovered,  lioth  externally  and  internally,  as  I  said  before  and  now 
repeat,  furnishes  data  which  identify  its  contents  in  accordance  with  my  humble 
opinion  and  that  of  many  others.    *    ♦  * 

The  learned  American  author,  Mr.  Harrisse,  in  his  work  entitled, 
"The  Romains  of  Columlms,"  gives  a  candid  and  impartial  opinion 
as  to  the  relics  of  17!).">,  and  then  adds: 

Up  to  this  date  there  is  not  full  evidence  to  show  that,  the  remains  wliich  were  gath- 
ered in  17!»">  in  San  Doming,  and  placed,  in  the  following  year  in  the  cathedral  of 
Habana,  are  really  those  of  Christopher  Columbus.  The  attention  of  Don  Gabriel 
Aristizabal,  Don  Joaquín  (Jarcia  ami  the  Archbishop  was  called  to  an  anonymous 
vault  from  which  they  extracted  some  fragments  bearing  no  marks,  there  being  no 
authentic  trace  or  documentary  evidence  which  would  render  possible  the  identifica- 
tion of  said  fragments  in  an  indisputable  manner.  Consequently,  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  the  remains  exhumed  in  17»,"»,  which  were  transported  to  Habana, 
might  have  been  those  of  Don  Diego,  the  second  admiral. 

Thanks  to  the  e  Torts  made  hy  Signor  Luis  Camhiaso,  consul  gen- 
eral of  Italy  in  San  Domingo,  the  honorahle  Sociedad  Liguria  de 
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Historia  Patria  of  (îenoa  earnestly  took  into  consideration  this  im- 
portant question.  Said  society  commissioned  its  secretan*,  Signor 
L.  E.  Belgrano,  in  order  that  he  should  study  the  circumstances  of 
the  caso  as  well  as  the  documents  and  evidence  which  had  heen  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  society,  and  on  the  21st  of  July,  1S7K,  the 
said  secret ary  read  a  comprehensive  report  as  to  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  he  had  arrived,  having  previously  ohtainetl  the  aid  of 
learned  specialists.  Among  other  things,  said  report  contains  the  fol- 
lowing declaration: 

With  the  evidence  now  available,  the  remains  which  were  discovered  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  San  Domingo  on  the  10th  of  September,  1S77,  must  be  considered  as  the  true 
mortal  remains  of  Columbus,  but  not  those  others  which  were  removed  to  Habana  in 
December  of  171*5.  It  does  not  require  any  irrcat  mental  effort  nor  ingenuity  to  be 
convinced  of  the  authenticity  of  the  facts  as  they  have  heretofore  been  stated.  There 
has  been  no  fraud  or  trick  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  neither 
were  the  Spaniards  the  victims  of  any  imposition,  to  their  knowledge;  they  simply 
made  a  mistake  and  nothing  else. 
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Mr.  Adolfo  Cronau  devotes  a  chapter  of  his  work  entitled  "America, 
Historia  de  su  Descubrimiento,  desde  los  tiempos  primitivos  hasta  los 
modernes.*' 

Said  chapter  contains  an  impartial  and  candid  opinion — as  was  to 
he  expected  from  a  scholar  like  Mr.  Cronau,  who  carefully  examined 
the  remains  as  well  as  all  the  articles  and  places  related  thereto. 

This  distinguished  (¡crinan  historian  says: 

When,  in  the  fall  of  IS'IO,  the  author  of  thin  hook  undertook  his  journey  through  the 
Weft  Indie*  and  Central  America  in  order  to  gather  material  in  those  countries  for 
the  illustration*  of  the  present  work,  he  had  included  in  his  program  the  question 
relating  !•>  the  investigation  of  this  problem.  Thank*  to  the  letter*  of  recommenda- 
tion which  the  <  ¡orinan  (  rovernmcnt  cave  me,  1  was  ahle  to  secure  the  necessary  permit 
to  see  and  carefully  examine  the  aforesaid  remains.  This  thorough  examination  took 
place  on  Sunday,  January  11,  1891,  in  the  morning,  in  the  cathedral  of  San  Domingo, 
in  the  presence  of  the  clergy  and  employé»  oí  the  ministry  of  the  interior  of  the 
Dominican  Ke])ublic,  and  also  of  the  different  consul*,  representing  foreign  nation*. 
There  v  a.-  ;dsi  i  resent  Sefior  Kmiliai  i  T<  ¡era  author  i>f  some  of  the  works  whii  h  have 
been  previously  mentioned. 


SII.VF.lt  ll.ATK  lUSCOVKKKI»  AMOXcJ  TIIK  ASIIKS   VXD  REMAINS  OK 
CURISTOI'IIKK  cul. t  Milt  s,   i  Ac  re  AI,  SIZE.) 

A-  a  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  find,  we  should  .-late  that  the  leaden  coffin 
which  the  Spaniards  took  away  with  them  did  not  seem  to  hear  any  inscription  what- 
e\er,  or  at  least  it  has  never  heen  said  that  it  hail  any.  While  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
that  they  should  leave  the  cot  lin  containing  the  remain*  of  so  distinguished  a  man  as 
the  discoverer  of  America  without  any  external  mark  by  which  it  could  he  recognized, 
it  seem*  to  u*  equally  important  lo  mention,  in  support  of  our  views,  the  fact  that  the 
coffin  which  was  found  in  the  year  IK77  occupied  the  most  distinguished  place  to  the 
right  of  the  main  altar,  whereas  the  smallest  crypt  located  at  one  side  from  which  the 
Spaniards  exume»!  the  other  coffin  produce*  the  impression  of  having  heen  subse- 
quently added,  and  it  even  seems  to  indicate  the  desire  of  burying  there  hi*  son.  who 
was  not  so  famous,  by  the  side  of  his  illustrious  father. 

The  arguments  of  the  opponents  are  scarcely  of  any  avail  against  such  convincing 
proofs.  The  assumption  that  such  coffin  could  contain  the  remains  of  Christopher, 
grandson  of  (he  discoverer,  seems  to  us  absurd,  inasmuch  as  in  that  event  the  inscrip- 
tion, instead  of  reading  "Primer  Almirante,"  should  read  "Cuarto  Almirante''  ;  neither 
would  the  word  •'Descubridor-'  then  be  in  its  projier  place,  because  the  grandson  of 
the  Admiral  never  made  any  journey  of  discovery.  Another  argument  presented  by 
the  opponents,  who  maintain  that  in  those  times  the  name  America,  which  the  letter 
"A"  (engraved)  on  the  cover  of  the  coffin  .seems  to  signify,  was  not  in  use,  we  can 
reject  by  asserting  that  as  early  as  I.Y17  the  name  America  had  been  proposed  by  the 
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Gorman,  Waltzcmullcr.  and  that  in  the  year  1541,  which  seems  to  he  that  in  which  the 
coffin  was  made,  it  had  already  been  widely  known,  having  appeared  in  a  great  many 
geographical  charts. 

Both  the  author  of  this  work  and  the  witnesses  left  the  place  convinced  that  the 
venerable  remains  of  the  great  discoverer  rest  in  the  cathedral  of  San  Domingo. 

The  remarkable  work  of  Cronau,  tlie  impartial  defender  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  remains  which  arc  kept  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, served  as  a  basis  for  the  report  by  the  erudite  Historical  Society  of 
Washington. 

»*»«*** 

The  distinguished  Spanish  writer,  Doña  Emilia  Serrano,  Baroness 

of  Wilson,  in  her  book  entitled  "El  Fin  del  Siglo  en  América,"  says: 
•  •*•••• 

By  making  more  thorough  investigations  the  key  to  the  enigma  might  be  found, 
it  being  evident  that  if  the  remains  of  Don  Luis  Columbus  y  Toledo  wen  buried  in 
the  main  altar,  where  the  vault  exists,  that  of  the  front,  at  the  side  of  the  gospel,  must 
be  the  one  containing  the  ashes  of  the  discoverer  of  America,  and  it  might  be  added, 
by  the  way,  that  this  is  not  the  one  which  the  Spaniards  opened  by  mistake  in  1795, 
located  between  the  main  wall  and  the  steps  leading  to  the  main  altar,  while  the  tomb 
of  Christopher  Columbus  is  situated  against  the  lateral  walls,  in  a  more  favorite  place. 
I  have  seen  both;  have  examined  the  ancient  seal  of  that  which  is  beneath  the  arch- 
bishop's throne  séparât. -d  by  the  thickness  of  two  bricks  from  that  which,  at  the  close 

of  the  last  century,  everybody  thought  was  that  of  the  First  Admiral. 

♦  •»••#» 

The  remains  of  the  immortal  navigator  which  have  given  rise  to  .such  controversies 

shall  be  for  ages  and  ages  the  prized  treasure  of  the  cathedral  of  Santo  Domingo,  its  most 

precious  jewel,  and  to  this  shrine  future  generations  will  repair  to  render  homage  to 

Columbus,  the  man  who  represented  in  his  day  and  age  the  gnu  I  est  and  best  type  of 

universal  genius. 

Iu  his  work  entitled  "Historia  de  la  Vida  y  Viajes  de  Cristobal 
Colón'"  (Victor  Palmié,  editor,  Paris),  Count  Koselly  de  Lorgnes 
says  : 

»**#••* 

While  his  Kminence  Cardinal  Franchi  was  prefect  of  the  Sacred  Propaganda,  he 
received  an  order  from  Pope  Pius  IX  to  print,  at  his  expense',  our  hook  entitled  "El 
Embajador  de  Diós,"  which  contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  virtues  ami  almost 
miraculous  performances  of  Christopher  Columbus.  He  also  learned  with  pleasure  of 
the  discovery  of  his  true  coffin  made  by  Motisignor  Hoque Cocchia,  arehbishopof  Santo 
Domingo,  in  one  oí  the  vaults  of  its  cathedral,  on  the  10th  of  September,  IS77. 

There  will  exist  no  more  doubts  in  the  future  concerning  this  matter,  for  at  this 
investigation  there  was  not  only  found,  as  in  1705,  fragments  of  a  metallic  plate  eon- 
tabling  human  ashes,  but  a  leaden  box  perfectly  preserved.  These  subsequent  dis- 
coveries leave  no  room  for  further  doubt.  These  are  finally  the  true  relics  of  him  who 
revealed  to  us  the  immensity  and  manifold  wonders  of  the  earth.  Within  and  with- 
out his  coffin  are  visible  the  entire  name  of  the  man  buried,  not  even  his  rank  being 

omitted, 

The  Revista  Heráldica,  of  Home,  in  its  issue  of  October.  1907, 

say  s  : 

"  The  Tomb  of  Columbus,  by  Enrique  Dcschamps,  Hojas  Selectas  Ed.  M  Barcelona, 
Spain."  The  question  of  the  ashes  of  Christopher  Columbus  seemed  to  have  been 
finally  concluded  and  decided  in  favor  of  Sanio  Domingo.    Then  the  war  between  (he 
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United  State*  and  Spain  brought  about  the  transfer  t<>  Seville  of  the  alleged  arthe*  of 
Christopher Columbus,  which  had  for  an  ago  been  guarded  in  Habano,  and  had  them 
placed  in  an  artistic  monument  in  the  historic  cathedral  of  the  first-named  city.  Con- 
sidering that  this  happened  alter  what  Mousignor  Cocohia  and  >.ther  distinguished 
writers  had  published,  how  the  ecclesiastical  auihi.ritios  could  allow  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable, unless  compelled  lo  do  su  by  the  civil  power:  otherwise  they  certainly 
would  not  have  permitted  the  venerable  Sevillian  Cathedral  to  be  profaned  l>y  80 
great  a  irauil. 

»»#••«# 

The  late  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Dawson,  ex-minister  of  the  United  States 
successively  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  Chile,  Colombia,  and  Brazil, 
and  until  his  recent  demise 
resident  diplomat  of  the 
United  States  in  Washing- 
ton, has  written  and  puh- 
lished  in  the  New  York 
Herald,  among  other 
thingSj  under  the  title  of 
"The  Ashes  of  Columbus," 
the  following: 

Where  is  Columbus  buried? 

That  there  should  be  any  hesi- 
tancy whatever  in  answering  this 
question  is  indeed  one  of  the 
most  strange  and  extraordinary 
assumptions  in  history,  (fenera- 
tions of  experts  in  ardite  'logy 
and  caligraphy  have  supposed 
that  everything  that  remains  of 
the  great  discoverer  was  removed 
from  the  cathedral  at  Santo  Do- 
mingo and  transported  tu  Habana 
in  1795,  that  is  to  gay,  2Ô4  years 
after  the  remains  had  been  taken 
from  Spain  to  Santo  Doming..,  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  ('«. 
lumhiis     N'.i  supposition  could 

be  farther  from  the  truth  wh  it  MAR ULE  STATl'E  OF  IIEUOir  PROPORTIONS 
or  lannrr  irom  mi    (ruin,  «lut        .\hnUSINi;     THE     MAt'SOLEl'M     IN  SANTO 

they  tiiok  to  Habana  were  the       DOMIS00  CITY. 

remains  of  his  oldest  son.  accord-  The  sintne  ■jraboUm  th.>  Dominican  Republic  maintain- 
ing to  all  probabilities  inasmuch       íne  11  ""'  "lv  1111,1  nnbti  wa""h  ov<>r  >'*  illustrious  ana 

°  •  historic  |.«w*«iun. 

as  this  same  theory  could  not 

be  maintained  in  a  conclusive  way,  in  the  abocare  ni  distinctive  marks  or  inscrip- 
tions. 

Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the  remains  of  Christopher  Columbus,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  still  rest  in  the  little  ami  ancient  Dominican  city  where  they 
were  sealed  and  deposited  some  time  between  lhe  years  1541  to  1544  of  the  Julian 
calendar. 

At  first  inspired  by  mere  diversion  anil  curiosity  and  later  on  by  doubt  as  to  the 
trill li  of  tradition,  and  desiring  the  absolute  proof  of  the  statements  made,  I  have  not 
only  read  and  compare*]  every  useful  publication  on  the  matter,  but  have  also  person- 
ally 'examined  the  old  leaden  b<>x  disinterred  some  years  ago,  and  which  has  ever 
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since  been  so  strangely  neglected.  I  have  examined  carefully  its  content.*  ami  inscrip- 
tions» M  well  as  lhe  vault  that,  wax  taken  out  ;  I  have  th  troughly  studied  (he  cathedral, 
its  architecture,  its  structural  material,  addition.».  foundations,  and  surroundings.  I 
have  si  udicd  the  ilifferent  construction  material  and  styles  adopted  in  Santo  Domingo 
ever  since  the  great  landing;  I  have  verified  the  deciphering  of  all  the  inscriptions  to 
be  found  in  the  cathedral,  ánd  bave  searched  for  the  original  proofs,  in  addition  to 
having  made  careful  inquiries  from  th(«*e  who  carried  out  the  suhcxca  vat  ions  in  IK77, 
as  well  as  from  the  oldest  residents  oí  that  region. 

•  •»»»»* 

Tlio  Dominican  Republic,  imbued  with  the  noble  pride  of  the  pos- 
session of  the  remailla  of  the  wonderful  genius  who  gave  to  the  world 
a  hemisphere,  has  shown  herself  from  the  very  beginning  worthy  of 
this  glorious  trust,  surrounding  the  uugust  ashes  with  the  loving 
veneration  which  they  justly  deserve.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
mensures  adopted  to  make  the  national  worship  of  these  sacred  relics 
imperishable;  the  cultured,  serene  works,  worthy  of  the  memory  of 
the  great  admiral,  by  which  Monsiguor  Roque  Cocchia,  Emiliano 
Tejera,  and  Eugenio  M.  Ilnstos-  titrée  men  who  have  attained  great 
eminence  because  of  their  wisdom  and  virtues  have  established,  in 
an  incontrovertible  manner,  the  authenticity  of  the  remains  of  the 
illustrious  navigator,  and  which  are  those  revered  in  San  Domingo; 
and,  as  a  fitting  consummation  of  all,  the  magnificent  mausoleum  in 
which  those  precious  relics  have  been  placed  by  the  love,  gratitude, 
and  admiration  of  the  Dominican  people. 

******* 


MONUMENT  TO  MORALES 


TIÍI0  Mexican  people  have  erected  a  new  token  of  homage  to 
lhe  memory  of  that  great  apostle  of  independence,  the  hero 
of  a  hundred  battles  and  the  victor  of  Cuautla,  José  María 
Morales.    As  a  result  of  popular  suhscriptioii  started  by 
the  alumni  of  the  Military  College,  a  magnificent  monument  has  been 
erected  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Cindadela  —  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory 

ami  a  suitable  memorial  of  the 
important  triumph  at  arms, 
the  battle  of  Cuautla. 

A  more  appropriate  site 
than  the  one  selected  could 
perhaps  not  have  been  desig- 
nated. The  statue  occupies  a 
dignified  position  in  the  espla- 
nade extending  northward 
from  the  citadel.  This  loca- 
tion has  a  peculiar  fitness, 
moreover,  for  in  that  edifice 
this  hero  was  once  a  prisoner, 
and  also  within  the  immediate 
vicinity  arc  situated  the  man- 
ufactory of  arms — the  arse- 
nal the  museum  of  artillery 
with  its  walls  adorned  with 
old  cannon,  venerated  relics 
of  other  epochs,  and  manv 
testimonies  of  the  prowess  of 
Morales. 

In  general  outline  the  monu- 
ment represents  a  fort,  sym- 
bolical of  the  defease  of  the 
city  of  Cuautla,  a  glorious  page 
in  the  life  of  Morales,  ami  one 
in  which  his  strength  and  genius  are  most  admired.  The  base  or  ped- 
estal, 30  feet  high,  is  surmounted  by  the  statue  of  the  great  general; 
the  names  of  the  other  generals  who  likewise  distinguished  themselves 
in  that  historic  event  are  inscribed  on  the  tablets  which  adorn  the 
four  sides  of  the  pedestal. 

The  total  height  of  the  monument  is  40.2  feet.    In  its  form  of  a 
fort,  cannons  are  represented  as  if  pointed  from  a  parapet,  and  in 
general  the  appearance  of  the  whole  bears  the  military  character 
578 
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which  it  is  but  natural  should  symbolize  a  monument  dedicated  to 
Morales. 

The  unveiling  ceremonies  took  place  on  May  5  last,  in  which  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  Señor  Don  Francisco  I.  Madero,  was 
the  leading  figure.    After  the  ceremony  Col.  Francisco  Romero,  the 


IKA170ÜRATION  OK  THE  MONUMENT  TO  MOKEI.OS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

MAY  6,  1912. 

Picafrlml  Ma>lcru olticiutrd  at  the iiwn»n»<  liirt'lfnl  tu  (Kc unveílínp of  this stnhie. 

orator  «»f  the  occasion,  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  dwelt  upon 
the  military  and  civil  life  of  Gen.  Morales  and  painted  a  vivid  ami 
glowing  picture  of  the  culminating  success  which  history  accord  the 
hero. 


THE  FLAGS  AND  COATS  OF 

ARMS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS 


PANAMA. 

ON  the  3d  of  November,   1903,    the  Province  of  Panama 
seceded  from  Colombia,  of  which  State  it  had  formed  a 
part  since  the  war  of  independence  from  Spain  and  an- 
nounced itself  as  a  new  member  of  the  family  of  nations 
under  the  name  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.    Three  days  later  the 
new  Republic  was  accorded  recognition  by  the  United  States. 

The  devices  for  the  present  coat  of  arms  and  flag  of  the  Republic 
were  adopted  ¡only  provisionally.  "  Until  the  National  Assembly  shall 
decide  definitively  what  is  to  be  the  coat  of  arms  and  flag  of  the 
Republic,"  says  article  5  of  the  law  of  June  4,  1904,  "the  coat  of 
arms  described  in  article  2  of  this  law  shall  continue  to  be  used  for 
all  official  purposes,  as  well  the  flag  which,  since  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1903,  lias  been  raised  on  the  public  buildings  of  the  nation."  1 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  provisional  governmental  junta  was  to 
appoint  a  commission  or  jury  to  consider  and  determine  upon  these 
designs.  This  commission,  having  acted  promptly,  was  ready  with 
its  report  to  the  National  Constitutional  Convention  that  succeeded 
the  junta.  After  making  certain  modifications  iti  the  designs  sub- 
mitted, the  convention,  in  article  2  of  the  law  referred  to,  adopted 
the  following  and  provided  for  an  open  competition  to  determine 
the  final  form: 

Article  2,'  The  pnnisionul  escutcheon  of  this  Republic  rests  upon  a  held  of  green, 
symbolical  of  vegetation;  it  is  ogival  in  form  and  divided  into  three  parts. 

The  center  of  the  shield,  or  point  of  honor,  shows  the  Isthmus,  with  its  two  seas 
and  the  sky.  wherein  is  depicted  the  moon  rising  over  the  waves,  with  the  sun  setting 
behind  the  mountains,  thus  marking  the  solemn  hour  of  our  déclaration  of  independ- 
ence. 

The  upper  part  is  subdivided  into  two  sections:  In  the  right-hand  section,  on  a 
silver  field,  a  sword  and  gun  are  so  placed  as  to  suggest  abandonment,  signifying  an 
eternal  farewell  to  the  civil  wars  that  have  heretofore  been  the  cause  of  our  ruin;  in 
the  section  to  the  left,  on  a  field  of  red.  glitter  a  spade  and  hoe,  crossed,  to  symbolize 
labor. 

The  lower  part  of  the  shield  is  also  subdivided  into  two  cantons.  The  right-hand 
canton  shows,  on  a  field  of  azure,  a  cornucopia,  the  emblem  of  plenty,  and,  in  the 
left-hand  canton,  on  a  field  of  silver,  the  winged  wheel,  symbolizing  progress. 

i  Translation. 
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Surmounting  the  shield  and  covering  it  with  outstretched  wings  is  poised  an  eagle, 
the  emblem  of  sovereignty,  its  head  turned  to  the  left  and  holding  in  its  beak  a  silver 
streamer,  with  ends  Hying  to  right  and  left.  On  the  streamer  is  the  following  motto: 
"  Pro  mnndi  beneficio." 

Above  the  eagle,  seven  golden  stars  are  grouped  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  represent-  I 
ing  the  Provinces  into  which  the  Republic  is  divided. 

As  decorative  accessories,  two  national  flags,  gathered  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
staffs,  are  slacked  on  either  side  of  the  shield. 

The  flag  of  the  Republic  is  thus  described  in  article  6  of  the  law: 

A  quadrilateral  divided  into  four  quarters;  the  upper  quarter,  nearest  the  flagstaff, 
is  in  white,  with  a  five-pointed  star  in  blue  at  the  center;  the  next  upper  division, 
which  is  an  extension  of  the  one  just  described,  is  in  red;  the  lower  quarter,  nearest 
the  staff,  is  in  blue,  and  the  next  lower  division,  being  an  extension  of  the  hist  men- 
tioned, is  in  white,  with  a  five-pointed  star  in  red  at  the  center.'  . 

Article  3  of  tho  law  provides  for  the  designs  for  the  permanent 
national  coat  of  arms  and  flag.  The  contestants,  who  may  be  for-  w 
eignors  as  well  n.s  Dative  Panameños,  arc  to  send  their  models  or 
drawings  in  to  the  department  of  public  works  under  the  usual 
regulations  as  to  concealment  of  names,  etc.  Tho  law  stated  that 
the  competition  was  not  to  be  closed  before  the  convening  of  the 
legislature  in  1900;  tho  writer  is.  however,  informed  by  the  secretary  ' 
of  tho  Panaman  Legation  at  Washington  that  no  selection  has  yet 
been  made,  and  that  the  provisional  arms  and  flag,  above  described, 
are  the  ones  still  in  oflieial  use  by  the  Government  of  his  country. 

Although  the  youngest  of  American  republics,  Panama  s  tcrritnry 
Wftfl  the  theater  of  some  of  Spain's  very  first  elForts  at  colonization  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  As  early  as  1592,  and  even  prior  to  the 
last  voyage  of  Columbus,  Rodrigo  de  Bastidas  touched  along  the 
Atlantic  coasts  of  the  Isthmus  and  Vasco  Núñez  de  Balboa,  in  1513, 
on  his  way  to  fame  as  the  discoverer  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  crossed  the 
country  and  began  the  subjugation  of  the  natives.  And.  on  the  15th 
of  August,  1510,  Pedro  Arias  de  Avila,  the  notorious  "Pedrarias"  of 
sanguinary  memory,  founded  a  city  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  city  of 
Panama,  destined  to  become  for  a  space  the  richest  city  in  the  world 
and  to  be  the  seat  of  government  of  the  newly  discovered  territory. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1521,  Panama  was  granted  its  charter 
and  honored  with  a  coat  of  arm-*  by  the  king  — 

On  a  field  of  gold,  a  shield  divided  vertically,  whereon,  in  the  dexter  half,  app<-arcd 
a  yoke  and  a  sheaf  of  arrows,  and.  in  the  sinister  half,  two  caravels  under  sail,  with  a 
star  above;  and,  inclosing  the  whole,  a  border  of  alternating  castles  and  lions.1 

A  vastly  different  story  is  told  by  the  two  escutcheons.  The 
ancient  arms  of  Spain's  colonial  regime  bring  to  mind  the  perilous 
voyages  of  the  hardy  conquistadores  and  the  fierce  struggles  of  the 
Indians  against  enslavement.    The  arms  of  the  present-day  Republic 
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tell  of  a  free  people,  housed  on  one  of  the  world's  choicest  sites  for 
commercial  opportunity.  For  over  400  years  this  site  once  tho 
threshhold  of  Spain's  empire  in  South  America  —was  a  conspicuous 
center  of  interest  to  Europe.  To-day  that  interest  is  world-wide  and 
very  much  alive,  for  the  greatest  engineering  enterprise  of  all  ages — ■ 
the  four  hundred  mdlion  dollar  canal  -is  Dealing  completion.  That 
the  Panameños  are  equally  alive  to  their  great  opport  unity  and  to  the 
importance  given  their  Isthmus  by  the  canal,  is  shown  by  the  motto 
that  crowns  their  coat  of  arms— "Pro  mundi  beneficio  " 
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PANAMA. 

IN  151C,  but  three  years  after  Núñez  de  Balboa  crossed  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  and  discovered  tlie  Southern  Sea  (the  Pacific 
Ocean),  a  letter  was  addressed  by  Pedrarias,  the  governor  of 
Sprain's  new  colony,  to  King  Ferdinand  and  the  Princess  Doña 
Juana,  his  daughter,  telling  of  the  extension  of  his  conquest  along  the 
Pacific  coast  and  of  his  selection  of  a  site  for  a  new  city  on  that  side 
of  the  Isthmus. 

Your  highnesses  must  know 

he  wrote, 

t  hut  Panamá  ia  a  fishing  ground  on  the  coast  of  the  Southern  Seu,  and  that  for  fishermen 
the  Indians  say  M  panamá," 

From  the  day  that  letter  was  written  the  Isthmus  has  been  as  rich 
in  history  and  as  frequently  the  subject  of  Old  and  New  World 
interest  as  any  section  of  the  two  great  continents  which  it  connects. 
And  at  (the  present  moment  the  old  Indian  word  "Panamá"  may 
be  found  in  the  dossiers  of  even-  chancellary  of  the  civilized  world, 
for  at  last  the  hand  of  man  has  measured  its  might  with  the  Titans 
and  is  opening  a  passageway  through  the  Isthmus  that  will  affect 
the  commerce  of  every  nation.  The  dreams  of  Bolivar,  Napoleon, 
and  the  statesmen  of  our  own  times  of  an  independent  interoceanic 
canal  are  about  to  be  realized. 

Some  of  the  important  dates  of  that  history  are  marked  for  special 
observance  by  the  Republic  of  Panama,  which,  since  1903,  luis  had 
sovereignty  over  all  of  the  Isthmus  but  that  narrow  zone  through 
which  the  canal  is  to  run.  By  the  law  of  October  4,  1910.  the 
National  Assembly  of  Panama  decreed  that  the  following  should  be 
days  of  civic  festival  in  each  year:  October  12,  July  24.  November 
2S,  and  the  lf>th  of  February.  The  3d  of  November  is  set  apart  by 
that  law  for  celebration  as  the  great  national  holiday— Independence 
Day. 

The  first  of  these,  October  12,  is  the  day  (in  1492)  on  which  Co- 
lumbus made  his  first  landing  in  the  New  World;  he  was  also  the  first 
to  make  any  extended  navigation  of  the  Atlantic  coast  waters  of  the 
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Isthmus.  On  this  third  voyage,  in  1502,  a  few  months  after  Rodrigo 
de  Bastidas  discovered  the  northern  coast,  Columbus's  caravels  poked 
their  noses  into  every  indentation  along  the  coast  line  in  search  of  a 
passageway,  and  took  back  to  Spain  fabulous  accounts  of  the  riches 
of  Veragua  (now  one  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Republic),  which  was 
destined  to  become  the  seat  of  his  hereditary  dukedom.  Although 
his  descendant,  the  present  Spanish  Duke  of  Veragua,  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  Province,  the  Republic  holds  the  name  of  his  ances- 
tor in  deepest  veneration,  and  most  naturally  observes  the  day  that 
marks  such  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  its  people. 

Soon  after  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Panama  by  Pedrarias,  on  the 
15th  of  August,  1519.  the  colony  of  Panama  took  on  an  importance 
second  to  none  in  Spain's  western  empire.  The  colonial  government 
established  in  that  city  (the  Real  audiencia  de  Panamá)  by  a  decree 
of  Charles  V.  dated  the  20th  of  February,  153S,  was  given  jurisdiction 
over  the  government  of  Nicaragua  to  the  north  and  all  the  Provinces 
of  Spain  to  the  south  as  far  as  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  including  the 
Provinces  of  Cartegena,  Peru.  Chile,  and  what  is  now  Argentina. 
Subsequently  this  vast  jurisdiction  was  reduced  in  extent  as  from 
time  to  time  the  audiencias  of  Guatemala,  Lima,  Santa  Fe  de  Bogotá, 
Charcas  (now  Bolivia),  San  Francisco  de  Quito.  Chile,  and  Buenos 
Aires  were  successively  created,  and  the  Province  of  Panama  finally 
became  restricted  to  its  present  area. 

The  greatness  of  its  capital  city  departed  with  its  destruction,  in 
1671,  by  the  picturesque  buccaneer  Sir  Henry  Morgan.  Prior  to  that 
event  Panama  had  been  the  port  of  transshipment  for  the  enormous 
wealth  in  gold,  silver,  emeralds,  and  pearls  from  the  Viceroyalty  of 
Peru,  and  the  great  mart  through  which  the  imports  from  Europe  were 
distributed  through  the  southern  colonies.  In  the  height  of  its 
importance  the  ancient  city  outclassed  even  the  viceregal  capital  of 
Peru  in  splendor  and  commercial  activity.  On  the  21st  of  January, 
1073,  a  new  Panama  was  founded  on  the  little  coral  peninsula  near 
the  hill  of  Ancon,  some  0  miles  from  the  old  site.  The  fortifications 
of  the  new  city,  built  with  a  view  to  its  defense  against  further 
aggressions  of  the  roving  pirates,  were  long  the  strongest  Spanish 
defenses  on  the  Pacific.  These  old  walls  and  the  four  guardian  castles 
are  now  in  ruins  and  serve  only  to  strike  a  picturesque  contrast  to  the 
modernism  of  the  Republic's  capital.  By  the  law  of  September  28, 
1910.  the  National  Assembly  of  Panama  has  set  apart  the  21st  of 
January  in  each  year  in  commemoration  of  the  act  of  foundation. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  flood  of  Peruvian  treasure 
which  had  poured  across  the  Isthmus  gradually  subsided  and  a  general 
lethergy  set.  in  throughout  the  Spanish  colonies  as  a  result  of  the 
deposition  of  the  mother  country  from  European  supremacy,  the 
importance  of  Panama  as  the  great  entrepôt  was  on  the  wane.  By 
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the  end  of  that  century  Panama's  commerce  had  so  drooped  that  the 
Province  became  largely  isolated, for  it  was  then  a  more  or  less  autono- 
mous appendage  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  Santa  Fe  and  New  Granada, 
which  embraced  what  is  now  Colombia  and  part  of  what  became 
Ecuador,  and  was  denied  any  profitable  intercourse  with  the  capital 
at  Bogotá  by  the  inaccessible  Andean  ranges.  The  Panameños  were, 
therefore,  ripe  for  independence  when  the  revolutionary  movement 
throughout  the  Spanish  colonies  under  Bolívar  gave  promise  of  suc- 
cess in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century'.  Out  of  that  revo- 
lution was  evolved  the  great  Colombian  federation  made  up  of  what 
are  now  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador,  known  as  the  Republic 
of  Colombia. 

By  1821  all  the  Provinces  of  Central  America  had  declared  their 
independence  and  had  united  their  destinies  with  the  ephemeral 
empire  of  Itúrbide,  in  Mexico.  At  this  time  the  Pananian  patriot, 
José  de  Fábrega,  took  command  of  the  situation  on  the  Isthmus, 
and  on  the  2Sth  of  November  of  that  year  assembled  the  citizens  of 
Panama  in  a  demonstration  against  the  moribund  authority  of  Spain. 
On  that  day  the  independence  of  the  Province  was  achieved  and 
Fábrega  was  placed  in  control  of  aiïairs  as  Jefe  Superior  del  Istmo. 
On  the  same  day  the  Province  joined  the  Republic  of  Colombia  and 
became  known  as  its  Department  of  the  Isthmus.  Out  of  these 
events  the  Panameños  have  been  supplied  with  two  of  the  dates 
fixed  for  observance  by  the  law  above  mentioned:  July  24,  the 
birthday  of  the  great  liberator,  Bolivar,  and  November  28,  on  which 
Panama  made  good  its  separation  from  Spain. 

The  Colombian  Republic  of  which  Panama  was  a  section  was 
a  strongly  centralized  government  held  together  solely  by  the  per- 
sonal force  and  influence  of  its  creator,  Bolivar.  It  was  broken  up 
in  1831,  the  year  following  his  death,  and  out  of  it  three  Republics 
were  formed — Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  New  Granada.  The  last 
named  included  the  Isthmus. 

Reverting  again  to  its  separation  from  Spanisli  control,  this  great 
event  took  place  on  the  28th  of  November,  1821.  when  the  members 
of  the  municipal  government,  the  officials  and  the  civil,  military,  and 
ecclesiastical  organizations  met  at  the  city  hall.  Minutes  were 
taken  wherein  it  was  stated  that,  in  conformity  with  the  general 
vote  of  the  peoples  comprised  therein,  the  Isthmus  was  free  and 
independent  from  the  Spanish  Government,  and  that  it  was  added 
to  the  Republic  of  Colombia.1  As  a  Department  of  the  latter,  the 
Isthmus  constituted  a  portion  thereof  until  the  3d  of  November. 
1903,  when  the  people  of  Panama  decided  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  nation  to  whom  their  fate  had  been  united  for  a  period  of  82 
years.    At  a  special  session  which  the  municipal  council  held  on  that 

'  Alfuro,  Vida  ilel  General  Tomás  Herrera.    (Alfiiro,  Life  of  General  Tomas  Herrera.) 
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date,  it  signed  the  act  of  independence  and  immediately  called  the 
people  and  all  the  authorities  of  the  Isthmus  to  submit  to  them  that 
transcendental  action  for  their  approval. 

The  constitution  of  the  Republic  was  adopted  by  the  national  con- 
vention on  the  13th  of  February.  1<H)4,  and  became  effective  on  the 
same  day  in  wliich  it  was  promulgated;  that  [is  to  say.  on  the  15th 
of  February.  1904.  The  anniversary  of  this  day  is  one  of  the  civic 
célébrât  ions  established  by  this  law. 

The  24th  ot  July  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Bolivar,  the 
Liberator,  a  date  which  is  also  declared  a  legal  holiday  throughout 
the  Republic. 

The  same  law  also  provides  that  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  day  on 
which  the  United  States  celebrates  its  independence,  the  national 
flag  shall  be  raiseil  on  all  public  buildings  and  that  all  public  oilices 
shall  be  closed  after  midday. 
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re  Secret  of  the  Big  Trees,  by  Ellsworth  Huntington,  Ph  1)..  F.  R.  G.  S.,  in 
Harper  s  \taijatine  for  July,  Hill',  is  an  article  which  deals  with  a  theory  that 
must  hoof  adsorbing  interest  to  the  student  of  world  history.  Dr.  Huntington's 
investigations  and  conclusions  concerning  the  relation  of  climatic  changes  to  some  of 
the  great  events  of  history  have  attracted  the  attention  of  historians  and  ethnologists 
for  some  time,  and  in  this  latest  phase  of  his  researches  his  former  conclusions  seem 
to  be  strikingly  verified— at  least  in  so  far  as  the  coincidence  of  periods  of  aridity,  and 
climatic  changes  generally  in  widely  separated  portions  of  the  earth  are  concerned. 

The  climatic  history  of  the  western  coast  of  North  America  stands  revealed  in  the 
easily  deciphered  testimony  of  the  "  Big  Trees  of  California  "  as  plainly  as  though  the 
facts  were  being  read  from  the  pages  of  printed  volumes.  This  careful,  accurate, 
unassailable  record  of  climatic-  changes  has  been  written  into  the  magnificent  species 
of  trees  known  as  the  Stqnoia  tjiijantfa  by  the  unerring  hand  of  nature  for  a  period, 
in  some  instances,  of  not  less  than  3,000  years,  and  it  is  this  record  that  Dr.  Hunting- 
ton calls  'The  Secret  of  the  Big  Trees." 

M  From  the  famine  in  Palestine  some  S70  years  before  Christ  to  the  forests  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  in  1911  is  a  far  cry.  The  idea  of  investigating  an  episode  of  ancient  Asiatic 
history  in  the  mountains  of  California  seems  at  first  sight  quixotic,"  writes  the  author, 
"yet  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  such  an  investigation  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington  furnished  funds  and  Yale  University  gave  the  author  leave  of  absence, 
from  college  duties." 

The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  theory  as  to  the  relation  of  climatic 
changes  to  the  great  events  of  history: 

During  ihc  three  or  four  thousand  years  euvere<l  by  history,  cite  climate  of  western  and  central  Asia 
and  of  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea  appears  to  have  chanced.  On  the.  whole,  the  climate 
seems  to  have  grown  drier,  sj  that  regions  which  onco  were  fertile  have  now  Itccotne  desert .  Farther  north, 
however,  or  in  regions  which  are  C3ld  and  damp  because  of  high  altitude,  an  opposite  result  has  apparently 
l>ecn  produced.  The  relatively  dry  and  warm  conditions  of  the  present  have  changed  lands  which  were 
once  too  cold  for  the  practice  of  agriculture  into  places  where  large  numbers  of  people  can  live  in  comfort 
by  means  of  that  pursuit.  Thus  there  appears  to  have  been  a  change  in  the  locations  of  the  regions  best 
suited  to  human  occupation.  The  change  has  not  proceeded  regularly,  however,  but  in  a  pulsatory  fash- 
ion. It  seems  to  have  lnvn  interrupted  by  centuries  of  exceptional  uridity  on  the  one  hand  and  of  excep- 
tional moisture  on  the  other.  When  these  pulsations  of  climate  are  compared  with  the  course  of  history, 
remarkable  agreement  is  noticed.  Among  a  mass  of  minor  detail  this  apparent  relationship  may  be  con- 
cealed, but  the  broad  movements  of  the  races,  the  rise  and  fall  of  civilization,  seem  to  show  a  degree  of 
agreement  with  climatic  changes  so  great  that  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
two  are  intimately  related,  t'nfavoralile  conditions  of  climate,  such  as  a  change  toward  aridity  in  regions 
already  none  too  well  supplied  with  water,  have  apparently  led  to  famines,  epidemics,  economic  dis- 
tress, the  decline  of  trade,  misgovcrnment,  migrations,  wars,  and  stagnation;  while  favorable  changes 
have  fostered  exactly  opposite  conditions. 

After  his  studies  of  this  great  problem  from  various  standpoints  in  Asia,  Dr.  Hunt- 
ington constructed  a  curve  (the  dotted  line  in  the  accompanying  diagram)  which 
representa  the  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  changes  of  climate  of  western  and 
central  Asia.  The  following  quotation  explains  the  construction  of  this  graphic 
representation: 

The  evidence  upon  which  the  latter  is  based  is  of  very  diverse  types  and  varies  greatly  in  accuracy  and 
abundance  at  ditlcrcnt  periods.  For  example,  the  low  portion  of  the  curve  about  1200  it.  C.  is  based  on 
records  of  ancient  famines,  and  upon  the  fact  that  at  that  time  great  movements  of  desert  peoples  took 
place  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  the  deserts  had  become  much  less  habitable  than  formerly.  A  few 
hundred  years  later  the  curve  is  high,  because  at  this  time  not  only  did  great  prosperity  prevail  in  regions 
5*8 
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CROSS  SECTION  OF  A  BIO  TREE. 

Tin-  annual  rings  of  a  Big  Tree  reveal  its  exact  an*',  for  it  adds  ■  rins  each  year  during  ils  existence. 
This  one  is  but  an  infant  comparai  to  the  slants,  both  in  size  and  use.  '  The  rins*  shown  in  the 
picture  would  indicate  that  it  was  less  than  <">o  years  old  when  cut  down.  It  will  be  noted  that 
as  the  rings  approach  the  outer  circle,  or  circumference,  of  the  tree  they  grow  less  in  thickness  until 
they  are  scarcely  discernible  with  the  naked  eye.  The  giant  sequoias,  owins  to  their  immense  Kite, 
show  the  rings  plainly  for  many  centuries,  but  even  In  these  the  outer  rings  grow  so  fine  that  a  lens  is 
necessary  to  detect  them  and  to  count  them.  Dr.  Huntington  counted  the  rings  of  one  that  showed 
It  was  3,150  years  old,  probably  50  times  the  age  of  the  one  whose  crut*  section  is  shown  alxjve. 
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which  are  now  poverty  stricken  for  lack  of  rainfall,  but  the  kings  of  Assyria  uinl  the  other  countries  lying 
ne:ir  the  Arabian  Desert  appear  to  have  been  able  to  take  their  armies  in  comparative  comfort  across 
regions  where  small  caravans  can  not  now  pa-s  ami  which  even  the  hardy  Arab  raiders  avoid.  At  a  later 
time.  :m  A.  D.,  the  curve  drops  low,  because  at  this  period  a  great  numWr  of  towns  were  abandoned  in 
Central  Asia  and  in  all  the  drier  parts  oí  the  continent:  trade  routes  which  had  formerly  l>een  much 
frequented  were  now  absolutely  given  up  in  favor  of  those  where  water  and  forage  were  more  easily 
obtained;  and  in  countries  like  Syria  stagnation  seems  to  have  prevailed.  The  curve  dips  low  at  this 
point  simply  because  evidences  of  aridity  befan  to  be  conspicuous.  In  the  seventh  century  A.  I». 
evidence  of  the  same  kind  as  in  the  third  cause  the  curve  todrop  still  lower,  but  here  we  have  additional 
proof  of  aridity  In  the  form  of  traditions  of  prolonged  famines  in  Arabia.  Moreover,  at  alx»ut  this  same 
time  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  of  other  lakes  without  outlets  were  not  replenished  by  rain,  and 
hence  fell  to  a  level  so  low  that  building  were  built  upon  what  is  now  the  tmltotn  of  the  lake.  Then,  at 
a  later  dale,  about  lono  A.  I».,  the  ruins  in  the  desert  were  partially  rcoccupied,  the  old  trade  routes  began 
to  revive,  the  lakes  rose  higher  than  their  present  level,  and  prosperity  was  the  rule  in  many  regions 
which  had  formerly  suffered  from  aridity.  These  bits  of  evidence  gathered  here  and  there  have  enabled 
the  curves  to  be  drawn.  They  are  a  mere  approximation,  showing  some  of  the  main  climatic  pulsations, 
but  likely  to  be  greatly  modified  as  further  investigation  is  made. 


As  to  the  explanation  of  the  rune  drawn  in  a  solid  line  and  which  represents  the 
record  of  the  climatic  changes  in  North  America  as  read  by  Dr.  Huntington  from  his 
studies  of  the  "  Hig  Trees,"  we  quote: 

It  seemed  necessary,  however,  to  devise  some  new  line  of  research  which  should  not  only  furnish  dates, 
but  should  prove  positively  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  changes  of  climate,  and  should  do  it  in  such 
a  way  that  the  investigator's  private  opinions,  his  personal  equation,  so  to  speak,  should  not  be  able  to 
atfeet  his  results.  The  necessary  method  was  opportunely  suggested  by  an  article  In  liKW  by  Prof,  A.  K. 
Douglas,  of  the  University  of  Arizona.  In  regions  having  a  strongly  marked  difference  between  summer 
and  winter  it  is  well  known  that  trees  habitually  lay  on  a  ring  of  wood  each  year.  The  wood  that  grows 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season  is  formed  rapidly  and  is  soft  in  texture,  while  that  which  grows  later  is  formed 
slowly  and  is  correspondingly  hard.  Hence,  each  annual  ring  consists  of  a  layer  oí  soft,  pulpy  wood 
surrounded  by  a  thinner  layer  of  harder  wood,  which  is  generally  of  a  darker  color.  Kxcept  under  rare 
conditions  only  one  ring  is  formed  each  year,  and  where  there  are  two  rings  by  reason  of  a  double  period 
of  growth,  due  to  a  drought  in  May  or  June,  followed  by  wet  weather,  it  is  usually  easy  to  detect  the  fact. 

In  the  drier  parts  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  especially  in  regions  like  Arizona  and  California,  by  far  the 
most  important  factor  in  determining  the  amount  of  growth  is  the  rainfall.  Krof.  Douglas  measured 
some  20  trees  averaging  n1>out  :«">  years  old.  He  found  that  their  rate  of  growth  during  the  i>eriod  since 
records  of  rainfall  have  been  kept  varies  in  harmony  with  the  amount  of  precipitation,  other  investigators 
have  since  done  similar  work  elsewhere,  and  it  is  now  established  that  the  thickness  of  the  annual  layers 
of  growth  in  trees,  cs|n»ctally  in  regions  with  cold  winters  and  dry  summers,  gives  an  approximate  measure 
of  the  amount  of  rain  and  snow. 
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ONE  OF  THE  LARGE  SEQUOIAS  AND  A  BABY  SEQUOIA. 

Mr.  Fred  (i.  I'lummer,  (¡eoeraphor  In  the  Fonttlry  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
United  states,  is  an  authority  on  lhe  Bijt  Tree*  oí Califórnia  and  acouta  the  DrevoiUng  opinion  that  the 
sequoias  are  becoming  extinct.  The  picture  HhowM  one  of  the  member*  of  Mr.  Mummer's  exploring 
party  pointing  to  the  baby  tree  as  lhe  beat  evidence  that  the  sequoia-  are  si  ill  reproducing  lhe  «perles 
The  giant  tree  iras  the  «Ik  of  tM  little  one  perhaps  about  the  time  oí  the  Exodus  of  the  Hebrews  from 
Egypt — or  mayhap  when  I'nam's  love  for  tlie  beautiful  Helen  caused  all  the  trouhle  thai  save  the 
world  the  heroes  oí  the  Trojnn  War. 
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Obviously  the  best  trees  upon  which  to  lest  the  theory  of  climatic  changes  are  the  "  Hit  Trees  of  Cali- 
fornia." They  grow  at  an  altitude  of 6,000  or  7,000 feet  on  lhe  western  glope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 
Abundant  snow  falls  in  winter,  and  than  is  a  fair  amount  of  rain  up  to  aliout  the  1st  of  June,  but  lhe  rest 
ot  the  warm  season  until  the  en«i  of  September  is  dry.  Hence  the  conditions  are  highly  favorable  to  the 
formation  of  distinct,  easily  measured  rings.  The  size  of  the  tpses  makes  the  rings  fairly  thick  and  hence 
easy  to  see. 

Toward  the  end  of  May,  1911, 1  left  the  train  at  Sanger,  near  Fresno,  in  the  great  inner  valley  of  California, 
and  with  two  assistants  drove  up  into  the  mountains  where  we  camped  for  two  weeks,  and  then  went 
to  a  similar  region  some  GO  miles  farther  south  on  the  Tulare  Uiver  east  of  Portersvillo   »  *  ». 

During  the  live  week?  that  we  were  in  the  mountains  we  succeeded  in  measuring  nearly  200  trees,  40 
of  winch  were  2,1100  or  more  years  of  age.  The  others  were  of  various  ages  down  to  230  years,  for  we  measured 
a  considerable  numlier  of  relatively  young  tree*  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  process  of  constructing 
the  climatic  curve  from  the  data  thus  obtained  is  less  simple  than  might  at  first  appear.  The  method  is 
to  ascertain  the  average  growth  of  all  the  trees  for  each  decade  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  and 
then  to  draw  a  curve  showing  how  the  rate  has  varied.  The  high  places  on  such  acurve  will  indicate  times 
of  comparative  moisture,  while  tin-  low  places  will  indicate  aridity.  Corrections,  however,  must  he  applied 
to  this  method.  For  example,  during  the  lirst  10  years  of  its  hfr  the  average  Srquuia  q¡<]<uUta  grows  about 
an  inch  in  radius,  that  is,  it  reaches  a  diameter  of  2  inches;  at  the  age  of  200  years  the  average  tree  adds  about 
nine-tenths  of  an  inch  to  its  radius  each  decide;  at  the  age  of. -.no  years  about  six-tenths  of  an  inch;  and  at  the 
age  of  1,700,  only  three-tenths.  These  and  other  minor  correct  ions  being  made,  the  accompanying  diagram 
sums  up  the  results  of  the  work  on  the  "  Big  Trees"  as  cotnparod  with  the  results  of  work  of  an  entirely 
ditTerent  kind  upon  the  climatic  fluctuations  of  Asia.  Horizontal  distance  indicates  time;  the  diagram 
begins  at  the  left-hand  cml  with  Won  H.  C,  and  ends  on  the  right  with  Iflno  A.  1>.  Vortical  distance  indi- 
cates a  greater  or  less  amount  of  rainfall  or  more  or  less  favorable  conditions  of  plant  growth.  The  solid 
line  is  the  curve  of  the  Sequoias.  During  the  periods  »  here  it  is  high,  abundant  moisture  stimulated  rapid 
growth;  when'  it  is  low,  periods  of  aridity  lading  often  for  centuries  checked  the  growth  of  the  trees. 

The  two  curves,  superimposed,  show  a  remarkable  correspondence  and  unques- 
tionably fortify  Dr.  Huntinu'ton'fl  theory.  His  article  concludes  with  lhe  following 
summary: 

Beginning  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  altout  1200  B.  C,  both  curves  drop  very  low,  indicating  an 
epoch  of  sudden  and  severe  desiccation.  That  particular  period  was  one  of  the  most  chaotic  in  history. 
The  war-like  progenitors  of  the  (¡reeks  swarmed  into  the  country  where  they  wore  later  to  grow  great,  the 
Mittani  or  Hit  titesi  ¡une  down  out  of  the  mountains  into  northern  Mesopotamia,  tribes  from  Arabia  and  the 
Libyan  Desert  swarmed  into  Kgypt  and  brought  civilization  down  to  the  lowest  possible  ebb,  famines 
such  as  that  in  the  days  of  Joseph  appear  in  the  Egyptian  chronicles,  and  in  general,  war,  migrations,  and 
disaster  prevailed. 

Some  fluctuations  of  the  California  curve,  such  as  the  upward  l«-nd  lietween  loon  and  1100  It.  C.  are 
missing,  in  that  for  Asia,  not  necessarily  because  they  did  not  exist,  but  because  no  facts  have  been  lighted 
upon  w  hich  furnish  evidence  of  them.  The  famine  in  the  days  of  Elijah  appears  in  l>oth  curves.  Six  or 
seven  hundred  years  I».  C.  both  curves  stand  high  in  the  day  w  hen  the  Groeks  were  laying  the  foundation 
of  their  greatness  and  the  empires  of  Mesopotamia  were  at  their  height.  Then  comes  a  slow  falling  off, 
with  a  recovery  aliout  :iO0  11.  C,  and  another  rather  low  place  in  the  second  century.  The  time  of  Christ 
and  of  the  great  era  of  universal  pears1  under  the  sway  of  Koine  was  again  an  epoch  of  favorable  climate, 
a  time  of  abundant  rain  and  good  crops  in  all  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  in  Asia, 
as  well  as  in  California. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  trice  further  the  correspondence  of  the  two  curves  and  their  relation  to  history. 
The  essential  point  is  this:  We  have  applied  a  rigid  mathematical  test  to  our  theory  of  changes  of  climate, 
and  the  theory  stanrls  firm.  My  two  methods  absolutely  dissimilar  w-e  have  constructed  curves  showing 
climatic  fluctuations  in  two  parts  of  the  world  lo.ooo  miles  apart.  In  essentials  the  two  agree  in  spite  of 
differences  in  detail.  It  now  seems  practically  certain  not  only  that  climatic  pulsations  have  taken  place 
on  a  large  scale  during  historic  times,  but  that  on  the  whole  the  more  imtHirtant  changes  have  occurred 
at  the  same  time  all  around  the  world,  at  least  in  the  portion  of  the  North  Temperate  Zone  lying  from  30' 
to  +)'  north  or  the  Equator. 

"Over  the  Interior  Andes,"  by  Charles  Johnson  Post,  in  Outing  MagatXM  for 
September,  is  another  trans-Andean  narrative  written  in  the  semihumorous,  semi- 
sarcastic,  and  altogether  entertaining  style  of  that  well-known  artist-author — or 
author-artist— whichsoever  he  may  prefer  to  be  termed.  Mr.  Post's  pen  work  is 
so  good,  both  as  narrator  and  as  illustrator,  that  this  reviewer  confesses  his  inability 
to  classify  him.    Ills  only  fault,  from  our  point  of  view,  lies  in  the  fact — patent 


from  his  drawings  as  well  as  his  word  pictures— that  he  has  an  unconquerable  little 
"gro'uli"  on  when  he  writes  of  things  South  American.    Despite  this  touch  of 
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tesdiness,  however,  the  arti-t  persists1  in  seeing  tiling.-*  beautiful  and  tolling  us  of 
them,  Éíum*-tiine-i  in  paragraphs  like  this:  m 

The  start  from  Arequipa  up  to  Lake  Titicaca  is  made  in  the  curly  morning.  The  huge  rone  of  Mistl— 
looking  for  all  the  world  lik«>  a  vast  slut:  dump— stands  forth  with  telescopic  detail  in  the  high,  rare  air, 
mellowed  in  the  cool  morning  sun.  Prickling  ami  glistening  on  the  even  slopes  or  in  tin-  purple  Windows, 
the  frost  still  clung  like  a  lichen  to  th«  li  arrcti  rocks,  and  there  is  the  thin  touch  of  briskness  in  the  air,  like 
that  of  the  taste  of  fall  on  a  September  morning  back  home. 

A  pi  in  wo  arc  fjiven  an  interesting  description  liko  the  following,  dealing  with  the 
remain.-'  of  the  old  In<  :i  aqueducts: 

Slowly  at  first  we  rose,  skirting  the  great  foothills  or  gently  ascending  valleys  and  always  crossing  some 
dismantled  relic  of  the  development  of  the  dead  lin  a  empire.  Then  we  plunged  boldly  into  the  mountain 
chain,  teetering  over  spidery  bridges,  across  gorges  whose  Imttiiin  was  i  ribbon  of  foam  or  where  the  rails 
followed  a  winding  shelf  cut  In  the  f.u-e  of  a  mountain,  where  an  empty  beer  bottle  Hung  from  the  cur 
broke  on  the  tracks  Mow  over  which  the  train  had  lieen  crawling  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before.  »  »  « 
The  engineers  i  there  were  three  in  the  coach  with  the  author)  had  bam  discussing  the  traces  of  the  old 
Inca  works  with  cs|>ecial  reference  to  their  irrigation  .systems,  of  which  there  was  generally  a  ruin  visible 
out  of  one  window  or  the  other, 
and  with  emphasis  on  the  total 
lack  of  survival  of  any  instru- 
ments or  methods  by  which 
this  hydraulic  engineering  had 
been  calculated  or  peifuMMd. 
There  isa  trace  of  one  irrigation 
ditch  something  like  l_'.'>  miles 
in  length— a  set  of  levels  for 
such  a  project  oven  to-day 
would  be  a  matter  for  Bin  cal- 
culation. The  Inciks  simply 
went  ahead  and  did  it.  some 
way.  Their  engineering  hud 
been  turned  over  and  over  and 
rom  pared  with  the  great  en- 
gineering works  of  antiquity. 

'Tut  ami  try,"  said  one  en- 
gineer in  conclusion,  "that  was 
the  way  these  obi  Iota  DBOpti 
made  their  irrigation  systems, 
l'ut  a  gang  of  Indians  to  dig- 
ging a  ditch  from  where  the 
water  supply  was  to  come, 
then  let  in  the  water  ns  thev 
dug— in  a  little  ditch -mid  dig 
der|>er  or  dike  it  up  to  the 
water  level  as  It  showed  in  lhe 
trench.  When  th.iv  had  that 
little  ditch  finished  there  was 
their  level— oil  they  had  to 
do  was  to  dig  it  as  big  and  as  deep  and  wide  as  they  wanted." 

It  looked  reasonable;  there  was  no  dissent.  We  swung  around  a  curve  and  a  vista  opened  out  of  a 
rugged  valley,  broken  by  gorges  and  canyons  with  sheer  walls  of  soft  rack.  One  of  lhe  other  engineers 
chuckled.  "  Look  at  that  I  "  lie  pointed  up  the  valley,  and  his  linger  followed  one  of  the  canyons.  ••  1  low- 
did  they  cut  and  trv  on  that  propoatlloa?" 

There,  for  as  fur  as  the  eye  could  follow  th»  turnings  of  the  canyon  clilfs,  was  the  line  of  a  ditch,  an  aque- 
duct, that  hung  some  .11  to  50  feet  bwlOW  the  edge  ol  the  cliff.  It  hud  been  cut  into  the  wall  of  rock,  leuviug 
a  hp  along  the  outer  edge  to  hold  in  the  current.  Here  and  there,  where  the  ragged  trace  of  the  canyon 
made  projecting,  buttressing  angles,  the  aqueduct  had  been  driven  as  n  short-cut  tunnel  straight  through. 
Here  and  there  great  sections  of  the  canyon  walls  had  fallen,  while  occasionally  it  appeared  a<  though 
the  outer  lip  had  bean  destroyed  by  man-made  efforts  -one  of  the  old  Spanish  methods  of  hurrying  up 
a  little  ready  tribute  -but  never  had  there  bean  a  possibility  of  using  any  "rut  and  try"  method  In  ron- 
miction.  "Well."  rem  irked  the  first,  "there  g.ies  tint  theory -an  1  it  Isn't  original  with  me.  either— 
for  I  reckon  they  had  to  run  tint  level  first  and  chalk  it  up  on  the  ruck  to  cut  by  in  some  kind  of  a  way." 

Many  are  the  ihintr-1  unu-ual  an  i  interesting  witnessed  by  the  traveler  from 
Arequipa  to  Puno,  the  terminal  of  the  railway  to  Titicaca.   Among  the*e  the  remark* 


Cool  levy  Hie  Muling  Mnira/liir. 

AT  LAST  THE  liALSAS  ARRIVED. 


Hulsas  are  nift.s  made  bv  lashing  together  two  or  three  smaller 
rait- called  "Caltapoa.  A  r.u-ed  platform  in  thr  center  ki-cps 
baggage  from  being  submerged. 
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able  whirlwind*,  verging  onto  cyclones  claimed  Mr.  Post's  attention  and  which  he 
describes  as  follows: 

Sometimes  the  train  passed  over  high  plateaus,  where  occasionally  in  the  distance  txtitUI  N>  seen  the 
low  house  of  some  hacienda  or  the  grouped  huts  of  Indians,  while  beyond,  in  tlie  farthest  distance,  the  |>lain 
was  rimmed  with  ¡i  jagged  line  of  snow-capped  peaks.  The  winds  swept  across  the  level  stretches,  raising 
an  assortment  of  sand  spouts  and  dusty  cyclones.  They  were  of  nil  sites,  from  tiny  remolinos  that  died 
in  a  few  pu!ls  to  towering  whirlwinds  that  spiraled  1,500  feet  in  the  air,  with  a  base  of  50  feet,  that  Juggtod 
bowlders  in  its  vortex  like  so  many  cork  chips.  They  would  move  leisurely  for  a  short  space  and  then 
dart  like  a  Hash  in  an  erratic  path.    Sometimes  l.">  or  JO  of  these  would  lie  in  sight  at  the  same  time. 

From  Puno  the  author  takes  us  on  hoard  the  little  steamer  Yavari  and  erodes  over 
Titicaca,  meanwhile  entertaining  us  with  fanciful  mixture*  of  fact  and  legend  like 
the  following: 

All  <lay  the  Yamri  skirted  a  coast  that  rolled  back  in  long  hills  or  at  times  came  down  to  the  lake  in 
a  steep  bltitT.  Very  slowly  the  lake  is  receding.  ^I'l  Inca  towns  once  evidently  on  the  shore  line  are  back 
from  lite  water:  since  I'itarro's  time  the  distance  Ls  a  matter  of  miles.  In  the  little  party  on  the  boat  the 
old  tales  of  the  Inca  gold  and  Atahualpn's  tribute  became  naturally  a  leading  topic.  The  country  from 
the  highlands  of  Colombia  down  to  Chile  is  filled  with  legends  of  secreted  treasure  and  lost  mines  or  cache?, 
for  Pizarro  did  not  wait  for  Atahualpa  lo  pay  his  ransom,  he  burned  him  at  the  stake  when  he  realized 
that  the  Inca  emperor  could  actually  get  together  a  council  chamber  packed  to  the  ceiling  with  raw  gold. 

Legend  also  has  it  that  around  the  city  of  Cuzco-  the  seat  of  the  Incas -there  was  a  great  golden  chain 
and  that  this,  upon  the  approach  of  Pizarro,  was  dropped  into  Titicaca.  It  Ls  always  a  steamer  discussion 
as  to  how  soon  the  lake  will  recele  enough  to  make  its  discovery  n  matter  of  possibility.   •   •  • 

Skirting  the  shore  until  the  late  aflernoon,  the  Yamrt  struck  out  into  the  ocean  horiron  that  ?t retched 
away  m  the  blue  distance  until  we  raised  the  Island  of  the  Sun  and  the  Island  of  the  Moon.  The  former 
Is  reputed  t'.i  have  l«een  the  summer  residence,  oí  (he  Incas,  and  there  still  remain  the  ruins  of  palaces, 
together  with  a  great  basin  or  reservoir  hewn  from  the  solid  rock  and  traditionally  known  as  the  Inca's 
bathtub.    To  the  other  island  Ls  ascril>ed  the  home  of  the  wives  and  concubines  u(  the  Incas.    «   *  * 

The  cargo  taken  on  at  these  islands  was  usually  on  hoard  a  heavy  reed  boat,  a  ves- 
sel large  enough  to  carry  even  burros  and  bullocks  to  or  from  these  islands  in  the 
lake.  These  primitive  boal  s  seem  to  serve  the  purjM.se  of  the  natives  and  are  con- 
structed and  propelled  ihtis: 

The  reed,  which  grows  along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  is  Imund  in  round  bundles  tapering  at  lnith  ends: 
these  bundles,  it.  turn,  are  lashed  together  to  form  lhe  canoes  from  the  little  bundle-  to  the  larger  l>onts 
that  can  carry  freight.  Sometimes  a  mat  sail,  also  from  these  same  reeds,  is  hoisted  on  a  couple  of  poles 
lashed  together  at  the  apex  and  al  the  base  braced  against  the  inside  of  the  clumsy  craft.  The  steering  is 
done  with  an  oar  mode  from  a  pole  and  a  Ixwird,  while  similar  oars  nreused  by  the  crew,  who  drive  a  wooden 
pin  to  harm  an  oarlock  at  any  convenient  spol  along  the  reed-bundle  thwart.  In  thLs  kind  of  an  outfit  they 
put  out  on  the  lake  fishing  for  the  little  fish  that  alone  seem  to  have  survived  in  the  cold  waters,  or  shuffling 
across  the  waves  from  the  coast  to  one  little  sugar-loaf  island  after  another  in  their  native  trade. 

From  La  Paz  to  Mapiri  via  mule  back,  thence  by  balsas  lashed  together  to  make 
callapos  (raftlike  boats  capable  of  carrying  passengers  and  baggage),  Mr.  Post  finally 
lands  at  his  destination— an  old  camp  on  the  Kaka  River  leaving  the  reader  with 
the  hope  of  meeting  him  again  in  the  Bolivian  jungle. 

"The  Stone  Trees  of  Arizona— A  Forest  Gone  to  Sleep."  Only  a  short  distance 
from  a  little  station  called  Adamana,  in  Arizona,  is  found  one  of  the  greatest  marvels 
and  most  beautiful  productions  of  nature  known  to  the  world.  This  is  a  fallen  forest 
of  stone  trees  trees  that  once  grew  lo  a  height  of  JfM)  to  2õ0  feet  and  which,  through 
some  powerful  agency  of  naiure,  were  felled  and  subsequently  petrified.  This  petri- 
faction, however,  is  not  of  the  usual  order,  for  the  trees  have  turned  to  vari-colored 
agates,  chalcedonies,  mottled  jasper,  and  other  semiprecious  stones. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  West  ('wist  Magazine,  Mr.  Charles  F.  l.ummis,  a  well- 
known  American  author  and  explorer,  has  »  most  interesting  article  dealing  with 
this  remarkable  phenomenon.    In  speaking  of  the  trees  he  says: 

They  are  stone  trees,  all  right,  these  prone  imperishable  giiuils  that  blink  l«»ck  to  the  white  skies  of  the 
southwest  in  more  rainbows  of  their  very  own  than  all  the  skies  of  all  the  earth  ever  decked  themselves, 
withal.  And  stonier  stone  than  ever  came  elsewhere  in  such  sizes.  They  are  stone  as  the  diamond  is 
and  the  ruby,  but  with  a  more  living  I  you  might  almost  say  "a  more  human")  birth.  They  are  vast 
gems  that  once  were  glad,  growing  trees;  wood  immortalize  I:  stone  glorified.    No  other  great  forest  on 
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earth  has  lasted  so  Ume.  nor  in  lUcb  bewildering  ttcauty.  Nt>  slone  i  ls»'  1i:ls  had  thi'  fortune  lo  celebrate 
forever  Ml  many  noble  lives  as  «I<m*s  the  peacock  adamant  that  is  now  the  Fossil  Forest  of  Arizona.  Them 
are  petrified  woods  as  widely  distributed  as  there  are  petrified  people.  There  are  agates  to  spart  In  those 
parts  of  the  world  that  are  less  suite*!  to  potatoes.  But  tree*  of  prismatic  agate  by  the  million  of  tons  are 
nowhere  else. 

According  to  Mr.  Lummis,  <  hips  and  small  piorou  gathered  from  these  agate  ITCC* 
served  as  a  current  medium  of  exchange,  a  kind  of  tiatnnil  money,  among  the  many 
nations  and  tribes  of  ancient  America  thouaonda  of  years  perhaps  before  the  invasion 
of  America  by  the  white  man.   To  quote  the  author's  poetic  language: 

Bal  in  the  ancient  days.  5m  years  maytie  l.ftnfl  before  Columbus  cmgtt!  a  dream,  the  petrified  forest 
hail  legs  of  its  own;  and  traveled  1,001}  miles  east,  north,  west,  and  south.  It  was  part  of  the  household 
furniture  and  the  war  ariuaiicn  t  of  every  home  of  the  first  American  from  Missouri  to  t'alifomia.  from 
Cheyenne  lo  Chiapas.  More  than  any  one  other  primitive  American  industry  (with  tin-  povsihic  except  ion 


AS  AGATE  BRIDO E.  • 
This  picture  shows  one  of  lhe  few  unlirokeli  trunk-  of  the  Stone  Tree-  of  Arizona. 


of  the  bison'-  hide  I  it  was  correal  coin  thrUUKhuUl  more  than  half  the  area  of  North  Amerlea  below  Canada. 
Spalls  of  It-  moss  agates  anil  plain  agates,  its  ereamy  chalcedonies,  its  mottled  JaicpCTS,  Its  topaz  and  its 
amethysts,  were  hartereil  from  Lake  Chápala  to  Lake  Huron  for  the  Imítalo  roU's  of  the  lifting,  for  the 
bead-makal'le  rice-shells  and  clam-shells  of  the  Gull  of  California,  for  the  pipestone  of  M  left  fain,  for  the 
guacamayo  plume»  of  Yucatan,  precious  In  medicine.  I  have  myself  traced  these  spalls,  and  the  arrow- 
heads, knives,  (Vshers,  drill-  made  from  them,  in  these  widenp  trt  ruins.  And  there  is  no  mi-taking  the 
polychrome  fossil  "wood"  of  Arizona,  wherever  you  find  it.  It  is  as  sure  as  any  trade-mark  in  the  modern 
world. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Lummis'*  explanation  oí  tin*  phenomenon: 

1'rostmted  in  full  rigor  by  tome  resistless  force— not  a  cyclone,  or  they  would  show  the  landed  windfall; 
not  an  avalanche  of  water,  or  they  would  he  similarly  huddled  thc-e  great  trees  laid  them  down  orderly, 
their  heads  generally  lo  the  south.  I  can  conceive  of  hut  one  power  that  ran  have  mowed  them  down  so 
mar-haled  -an  earthquake  of  the  first  dimensions,  traveling  from  the  crest  of  the  continent  southerly. 
Maybe  the  same  earth-racking  wave  that  split  lhe  canyons  of  the  Colorado  first .  to  he  gnawed  later  by  the 
tooth  of  erosion  to  their  present  awful  matmiliide. 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  FOSSIL  FOREST. 

"The  fracture  is  almost  n  i»crleol  cross  section:  l>tit  nothing  in  human  knowledge  is  mon  ohvious  lhan 
thai  these  hrcaks  iw  suhsonnont  in  the  Utter  fossilizai  ion  ol  i ho  minks.  Anything  retaining  the  MWWt 
rostís*  «f  llpnëotia  HUt  could  no  niorr  tircak  thus  Urns  a  live  hell  could  lx-  (Tacked  over  your  knee  to  u 

perfect  eraiit  section." 


THF  I1ROKF.X  SECTIONS  OF  A  STONE  TREE. 

"Anyhow,  the  trees  wont  ilown.  Tlioy  were  embalmed  to  perennial  com-  after  they  foil.  Thoy  arc 
rruwcut  anil  dfrmembrred  by  hW  -hooks  or  Irosts;  thoir  branches  shorn  an<l  comminuted  lo  Utter  Uta 
trotino!  with  kalehluscopir  chipa,  Even  when  the  full  stature  of  the  tree  U  measurable  upon  tin-  ground 
it  is  raro  to  find  a)  foot  in  a  pièce.'1 
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Anyhow,  the  trees  went  down.  They  were  embalmed  to  perennial  gems  alter  they  fell.  They  are 
crosscut  atul  dismembered  by  later  shocks  or  frosts;  their  brunches  shorn  anil  comminuted  to  litter  the 
ground  with  kaleidoscopic  chi|»s,  Kven  when  the  full  stature  of  the  tree  is  measurable  upon  the  «round, 
it  is  rare  to  find  JO  feet  in  a  piece.  The  fracture  is  almost  a  perfect  cross  section;  hill  nothing  in  human 
knowledge  is  more  obvious  than  that  these  breaks  were  subsequent  to  the  utter  fossil m»t ion  of  the  trunks. 
Anything  retaining  the  merest  vestige  of  ligneous  fiber  could  no  more  brink  thus  than  a  live  hen  could  be 
crackt'  I  over  your  knee  to  a  perfect  cross  se>  lion  hid  iding  the  very  halves  ot  the  fe-uthers.  F.qually  the 
matched  ends  between  fractures  prove  absolute  continuity  in  the  process  of  agatizing. 

Somewhere  during  the  stupendous  subsidences  of  the  Jurassic  {leriod  this  prone  Mesozoic  forest  sank  to 
where  the  vast  later  sediments  of  the  (retacean  era  could  wash  down  upon  it  mile  deep.  Dana,  the  great 
geologist,  says  to  an  average  depth  of  ii.imo  feet.  *  *  *  In  these  deep  bowels  of  the  earth  the  springs  of 
sulphur,  iron,  copper,  salt,  the  paste  of  chalcedony,  the  solutions  of  silica,  still  rumbled;  and  the  pressure 
that  would  break  the  ribs  of  a  Dreadnought,  as  an  elephant  might  efface  a  gnat.  Injected  these  mineral 
waters  into  every  fiber  of  the  one-time  wood.  Of  course  it  went  slowly  -lhe  pressure  increasing  only  as 
the  trunk  hardened  to  resist  it.  Klse  we  should  have  '>foot  trees  "pressed"  in  the  geologic  Ihruc  as  Hat 
as  we  press  a  Mower  in  the  family  Bible.  The  mineralization  must  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the 
first  coverlet  of  sediment,  or  ahead  of  it.  No  mere  wooden  tree  could  have  withstood  the  impact  of  2 
miles  of  perpendicular  stone  to  the  square  inch. 

And  then  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  Tertiary  age:  and  the  vast  emergence  of  sunken  water-logged 
Ointments  to  God's  forgotten  sunlight— by  an  upheaval  so  judicious  and  so  balanced  that  it  did  not  rutile 
the  sedimentary  blanket  s  of  a  sleeping  world.  And  the  forgotten  forest  came  up  to  the  top  of  the  continent 
again,  then  cuddled  under  u  mile  or  so  of  Cretaceous  counterpanes.    Kven  now  it  is  a  mile  alwve  the  sea. 

And  the  erosions  ami  corrosions  of  irons,  the  moths  of  geology,  began  to  eat  the  bedclothes;  tad  blanket 
after  blanket  traveled  away  by  grains  of  sand  to  till  the  womb  of  the  far  Pacific  with  the  embryo  of  con- 
tinents yet  unguessed.  Strata  by  the  thousand  feet  were  devoured  away  by  that  slow,  implacable  tooth. 
And  in  the  fullness  of  the  ages  the  immortal  forest  came  back  to  the  sunlight  where  once  its  myriad  leaves 
danced  and  breathed  a  mortal  air— the  same  tierce  Arizona  sun  under  whic  h  it  dazzles  our  eyes  to-day. 

The  probably  immense  extent  of  this  stoue  forest  is  considered  by  Mr.  Luinmis  as 
follow*: 

How  wide  the  Fossil  Forest  owe  spread  its  giant  shade  against  a  bunting  sky  no  man  will  ever  know— 
we  hardly  know  even  the  groups  of  it  that  can  be  traced  to-day.  Myriads  of  acres  are  undoubtedly  en- 
tombed forever  under  the  great  sandstone  drift  which  is  in  turn  burglar  proofed  against  all  time  by  its 
armor  of  lava;  and  myriads  more  are  lost  in  the  quicksands  of  the  Kio  I'uerco.  There  are  at  least  eight 
distinguishable  groves,  som?  of  them  of  many  square  miles.  •  •  •  The  present  valley  is  very  likely 
to  hav«  followed  the  first  run-olf  lines;  and  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  this  incomparable  grove 
was  once  practically  unbroken  across  its  400,000  acres.  How  much  farther  it  may  have  gone.  east.  west, 
north,  south:  how  much  of  it  may  be  under  the  lava  upon  whose  shallow  satid-drift  cover  grow  the  is. lino 
square  miles  of  the  pre>ent  pines  of  the  Mogollón  I'lateau  to  the  west;  how  much  under  the  red  sandstone 
mesas  to  the  east  -  there  Is  no  guessing.  All  that  Is  Mire  Is  that  there  was  much  more  of  It  than  we  can 
now  find. 

"Adventuring  Along  the  Upper  Orinoco,"  by  Casper  Whitney,  in  Iíar¡xr's  Magazine 
for  September,  in  a  most  entertaining  narrative  of  the  author1!  trip  into  the  he-ad- 
water  country  of  the  Orinoco,  which  begins  at  a  rock  barrier  and  cataract  alunit  120  miles 
southeast  of  Ksmcrelda.  "To  this  point."  writes  Mr.  Whitney,  "no  insurmountable 
difficulty  to  travel  offers,  at  least  not  in  May:  beyond,  however,  is  the  term  incognita. 
One  hears  appalling  tales  of  this  region  from  Brazilian  to  Venezuelan  end  of  the  (low- 
ing road;  and  no  Indian  will  enter  it  because  of  the  vengefulness  these  interior  people 
are  said  to  have  nourished  against  everylxwiy  since  an  eighteenth  century  onslaught 
endured  at  the  hands  of  an  invading  Spanish  commander.  The  subsequent  killing 
from  ambush  of  venturesome  native  rubber  explorers  on  two  widely  separated  occa- 
sions strengthened  the  general  impression  and  terror.  To  get  beyond  this  barrier 
and  have  a  look  at  the  savages  was  the  sole  object  of  my  trip  to  the  upper  waters  of 
the  (  hrinoco." 

Esmerelda,  situated  near  the  base  of  Duida  mountain,  was  reached  without  mishap: 
but  here,  upon  learning  the  American  s  intention  of  proceeding  farther  up  the  river, 
his  Indian  crew  promptly  deserted  Mr.  Whitney,  taking  their  canoe  with  them  in 
the  dead  of  night.  Fortunately  for  the  adventurer,  three  Maipiiritare  Indians  were 
encamped  near  by.  and  these,  being  duly  entertained  with  a  good  meal  and  tobacco, 
consented  to  permit  him  to  accompany  them  as  far  as  they  were  going— "one  sleep 
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up-river  at  sun-up. ''  Arrived  at  their  destination  near  the  mouth  of  B  little  river 
coining  in  from  the  north,  called  Gftupo,  which  marks  the  end  of  Humboldt's  up- 
Ofinoco  journey,  they  camped  with  five  other  Indians  unexpectedly  encountered. 
One  of  these  proved  to  he  a  Zamho.  as  they  call  the  Indian-negro  mixture  in  Venezuela, 
who  could  speak  Spanish,  much  to  Mr.  Whitney's  delight,  -Manual  rig-wagging," 
as  he  calls  it,  had  heen  his  chief  means  of  communication  for  weeks.  From  him  he 
learned  that  all  of  the  Indians  were  going  up  the  several  small  near-hy  rivers  ruhher 
hunting,  and  that  none  of  them  would  go  farther  up  the  Orinoco  because  of  the  "  Indios- 
h  ra  vos"  ('savage  Indians  t  ami  other  objectionable  features  of  that  section.  After 
much  cajolery  and  finally  by  agreeing  to  divide  his  stock  of  gold  money  with  him, 
the  adventurous  American  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Zamho,  whose  name  turned 
out  to  be  Cristobal,  to  accompany  him  beyond  the  barrier,  having  purchased  a  small 
Canoe  from  the  other  Indians  On  the  sixth  day  after  leaving  the  Indian  camp  Mr. 
W  hitney  and  his  one  companion  reac  hed  the  long-sought  barrier.  This  formidable 
obstruction  in  the  river  was  passed  by  landing  and  arduously  carrying  and  dragging 
the  canoe  around  the  cataract.  Once  more  afloat  on  the  far  side  of  the  barrier,  the 
exploren  decided  to  travel  only  at  night,  concealing  the  canoe  and  themselves  in  the 
bushes  along  the  bank  during  the  day.  The  following  is  the  author's  description  of 
this  portion  of  his  journey: 

So .  for  five  days  WC  rested  ami  for  >ix  h  ipli  ts  we  paddled,  with  no  indication  of  man  or  uny  of  his  workj. 
Hut  the  works  of  t lie  Almighty  enveloped  lift  Krorn  across  the  opposite  hunk,  the  north  hunk,  the  moun- 
tains, now  nearer,  frowned  upon  us:  big-bodied  trees  raised  themselves  on  high  to  accentuate  the  thick 
JUOgle  beneath;  pre.it,  smooth  bowlders  bespoke  a  relationship  with  those  of  the  negro;  and  the  river 
took  on  more  the  nature  of  a  mountain  stream  in  current  and  shoals,  though  maintaining  a  bread!  h  never 
less  than  approximately  .it)  feet.  The  air  was  healed,  the  insects  plentiful,  and  the  rain  less  fréquent, 
though  when  it  mine  it  was  in  such  a  downpour  as  if  the  heavens  had  opened — a  picture  further  strength- 
ened l>y  the  outburst  of  thunder  and  lightning  which  often  accompanied  the  Hood.    *  «  • 

We  had  completed  our  sixth  long  night's  paddling,  hud  made  fast,  and  were  eating  our  mandioca  break' 

isi  before  rompo-  ing  .i.r  ,  ves  [,>r  i  :  ly  when  oof  of  tbi  n<  m  distance  eer»  su unralstakabli  human 

^lioiit.  Need  I  say  it  startled  us'.'  No  castaway  on  a  desert  isle  could  have  been  more  so.  •  •  •  It  was 
a  great  moment,  for  it  meant  we  had  at  least  come  up  w  ith  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  land;  but  it  was 
uKo  an  anxious  moment  until  we  had  our  hearings.  Not  another  shout  came  to  relieve  our  suspense, 
though  WC  wailed  inmutes  upon  minutes,  no  sound  reached  our  ears  from  any  quarter  save  the  -inging  of 
the  river  In-low  us.    Somebody,  however,  was  certainly  within  call,  and  it  was  lor  us  to  Hud  htm. 

After  craw  ling  through  the  dense  undergrowth  ior  quite  a  long  distance  the  author 
finally  reached  a  point  where  the  jungle  opened  so  as  to  offer  a  fair  view  of  lhe  river 
and  its  north  side,    lie  continues: 

The  eager  first  glanée  was  unrewarded;  only  a  jungle-covered  Uink  Mich  as  I  had  N'en  daily  looking 
upon  greeted  my  eyes.  Deliberate  scrutiny,  however,  uncovered  a  small,  bay-like  recess  where,  close 
under  the  upper  hank,  seemingly  standing  on  the  water  and  not  over  75  feet  from  us,  was  a  nude  Indian 
evidently  fishing.  Cristobal  and  I  drew  back  on  the  discovery  to  further  insure  our  concealment,  and  then 
securing  as  advantageous  a  viewpoint  as  possible,  I  studied  the  Indian  ami  his  environment  long  und 
minutely  with  my  glasses. 

He  was  fishing  with  Ikiw  and  arrow,  after  the  manner  common  to  all  of  the  (lowing  road  country,  standing 
on  what  appeared  to  be  a  log  maneuvered  along  i  he  recessed  bank  by  a  boy  squatting  astern.  Thrice  he  shot , 
each  Ume  securing  a  fish  and  recovering  his  arrow  -  the  only  one  he  appeared  to  have  and  not  once  did 
he  shift  his  position.  Indeed,  the  two  resembled  brome  images  graven  against  the  darker  forest  back- 
ground. The  man  held  his  l»ow  m  readiness  at  thigh,  with  eyes  riveted  upon  the  water,  and  the  Ik>v 
manipulated  his  crude  puddle  so  gently  you  could  scarce  detect  its  movement.  Small  wonder  we  had  not 
Oten  them  at  the  Brst  hurried  glance.  He  wu>  thin  suid  tall  and  darker  than  lhe  Maquiritares,  who  are 
rather  lighter  than  the  Indians  of  the  lower  riven  and,  contrary  to  custom  prevailing  on  both  the  Orinoco 
and  Negro  Rhen.  his  hair  was  long.  I  had  not  before  in  South  America  seen  Indiana  thus  wearing  their 
hair,  although  told  that  such  is  the  habit  of  the  savages.  So  far  as  hair  evidence  went,  we  seemed  to  have 
fallen  among  the  "Indios  bravos"  sure  enough. 

Thai  night  the  author  and  his  companion  paddled  about  a  half  mile  up  tin-  river 

and  the  former  disembarked  and  slipping  back  in  the  direction  of  the  morning's  scene 

finally  located  a  camp  by  means  of  voices  heard  in  the  dark.    Climbing  a  nearby 

tree,  he  awaited  daylight.    According  to  his  story,  this  is  what  he  saw: 

Three  m«  n.  a  woman,  and  some  children  made  up  lhe  party  camped  amone  the  boulders,  and  it  did  not 
take  long  to  record  their  points  of  interest,    lake  the  fisherman,  they  were  taller  and  slimmer  and  darker 


GROUP  OF  CARIBBEAN  INDIAN'S. 

Civilized  and  semieivllized  Indians  of  the  Orinoco  River  country,  showing  the  physical  eharaHer- 

Ullcaoft how  described  by  Mr.  Whitney. 
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than  the  average  of  Indians  I  hud  met  on  the  river.  Then'  were  no  negroid  characteristics;  ih<'ir  noses 
were  neither  broad  nor  lint.  less  inclined  ihut  way  indeed  ihan  many  of  lighter  hue  along  lho  road,  their 
hair  was  long  and  ruarse;  I  hey  wen?  nude  save  for  girdles  of  liter,  or  something  like  it.  which  alTorded  no 
concealment  except  partially  in  Hie  i-a.se  of  the  woman,  and  were  probably  not  wont  for  thai  purpose, 
of  ornaments  they  Lore  very  few;  the  woman  had  a  necklace  of  either  U-uns  or  small  teeth,  like  monkey 
teeth,  and  one  of  the  men  wore  a  nock  ring  which  appcamd  to  lie  of  vine.  None  had  ear  (tendants  or 
nose  rings,  and  there  was  less  of  the  pot-tolly  <-onformat  ion  so  common  to  interior  people  of  South  America 
lM-cau.se  of  the  coarse  and  intuit  rit  ions  food  they  consume  in  great  quantities. 

Not  until  I  had  been  watching  them  all  morning  did  it  suddenly  dawn  upon  me  Hint  they  had  to  fire, 
or  had  made  one  at  any  time.  Yet  they  had  eaten,  wen?  eating,  indeed,  when  1  awoke  to  the  absence  of 
any  cooking  agency.  *  *  •  They  ate  tish  and  something  else  which  they  hit  into  as  one  might  an  apple. 
Hut  at  no  time  was  there  suggestion  of  lire,  and  of  utensils  I  saw  only  gourds  and  one  large  vessel  resem- 
bling a  shallow  earthen  howl. 

Subsequently  another  camp  was  discovered  in  which  were  4  men,  3  women,  and 
several  children,  all  similar  in  appearance  to  those  seen  first .  One  of  the  younger 
men  eame  within  lió  feet  of  the  concealed  explorer  and  afforded  a  close  study.  Hav- 
ing attained  the  object  of  his  journey  the  author  decided  upon  his  return  without 
any  attempt  at  closer  acquaintance  with  these  interesting  people  and  he  writes: 

Of  cours»?,  I  could  have  easily  learned  the  real  attitude  of  the  Indians  toward  intruders  and  might  have 
brought  otit  some  important  information  for  the  savants:  or,  on  the  oiher  hand.  1  might  have  been  corn* 
polled  to  defend  myself,  and  frankly  I  did  not  relish  the  Idea  of  perhaps  being  put  to  the  necessity  of  wag* 
iug  such  uneven  buttle  us  a  magazine  rille  against  bows  and  arrows,  or  may  to  blow-guns,  suggested. 

May  not  another  consideration  have  been  that  those  arrows  are  reputed  to  be 
poisoned? 

"Panama  Traffic  and  Tolls,"  in  The  lndtj>tntient  for  August,  by  Emory  R. 
Johnson,  special  commissioner  on  Panama  tratlic  and  tolls,  is  an  able  treatise  relative 
to  the  commercial  features  of  the  canal.  Following  a  brief  consideration  of  the  naval 
advantages  accruing  to  the  United  Slates  from  the  construction  of  the  new  water- 
way, Mr.  Johnson  gives  us  his  estimates  as  to  the  volume  of  commerce  which  will 
probably  use  the  canal  as  follows: 

The  Panama  Canal  will  to-  used  by  a  large  volume  of  commerce.  There  will  to  at  least  10.500.UOU  lie! 
tons  of  shipping  passing  through  lhe  canal  annually,  during  the  early  years  of  its  operation.  Mythe 
end  of  the  first  decade  by  1925—tho  traffic  w  ill  doubtless  have  incn-ascd  GO  per  cent  and  w  ill  have  reached 
17,1)00.000  net  n-gister  tons.  The  Suei  Canal's  net  tonnage  is  now  17,000,0110.  and  it  has  risen  about  70  per 
cent  during  the  last  10  years.  The  foreign  commerce  of  the  22  leading  nations  of  the  world  grew  about  tïo 
per  cent  in  value  during  the  10  years  preceding  1911,  while  the  tnide  of  the  railed  States  with  non- 
Europoan  countries  rose  nearly  7.1  |ior  cent.  The  traffic  between  lhe  Allantie-tíulf  seaboard  of  the  United 
Slates  and  Pacific  countries,  which  is  the  commerce  that  will  derive  largest  benefit  from  the  Panama 
Canal  increased  7*  per  cent  during  the  decaile  preceding  1911. 

The  prediction  here  made  as  to  the  trafile  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  11*15  and  in  1('2.">  assumes  morcl>  the 
continuance  of  the  «o  per  cent  rate  of  increase  that  has  prevailed  in  the  available  canal  tonnage  during 
the  past  10  years,  and  thus  takes  no  account  of  the  stimulating  effect  which  the  new  route  will  have 
upon  the  commerce  it  serves,  The  estimate  is  probably  mon-  conservative  than  future  events  will  prove 
to  have  been  warranted.  It  has  been  thought  l>est  to  err  by  understatement  ruttor  than  exaggeration 
of  the  fails:  but  it  is  certain  that  the  comment»  of  Europe  and  the  Allant ie-Culf  seaboard  of  the  tnited 
States  with  western  South  America  and  with  the  west  coast  of  the  t  nited  Slates  will  to  given  a  great 
impetus  by  the  canal. 

As  to  annual  expenses  of  operation  and  maintenance  Mr.  Johnson  writes: 

The  annual  expenses  incurred  in  operating  and  maintaining  the  canal  will  to  $.'1.500,000;  for  the  sani- 
tation and  government  of  the  zone,  another  S-'jOO.imi  will  to  required;  and  3  per  cent  interest  on  1375,000,000 
will  amount  to  $11.25o,uoo.  lleginning  with  1914.  an  annuity  of  *25o,ooo  must  to-  paid  Panama  in  accord- 
aneo  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  concession.  Thus,  to  to  commercially  .self  supporting,  the  canal  w  ill 
need  to  have  a  yearly  revenue  of  SU, Soo.ooo.  An  annual  revenue  of  Ï19  25o,nou  would  enable  the  I  nited 
States  to  ojieruto  and  maintain  the  canal,  govern  the  Canal  Zone,  pay  the  Panama  annuity,  pay  inten  st 
on  the  canal  investment, and  set  aside  an  amortization  fund  of  1  per  cent  per  annum.  That,  to  quote 
the  President  would  l>e  "a  sufficient  amount  ultimately  to  meet  the  debt  which  we  have  assumed  and 
to  pav  the  interest  ."   •   •  * 

Fortunately  the  evidence,  both  as  to  the  volume  of  traffic  and  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Panama  Canal 
to  compete  with  alternative  routes,  indicates  clearly  that  an  annual  revenue,  starting  with  110,009,000 
and  rising  within  two  decades  to  $20.oon.oon,  can  to  secured  from  tolls  that  will  neither  burden  nor  unwisely 
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restrict  commerce.  The  tolls  t tint  will  product  this  result  will  not  be  high.  They  need  not  exceed  S 
or  «1  |mt  cent  of  the  average  freight  charge  i>;ii«J  l>y  shippers  upon  the  iratllc  using  the  canal.  Carriers  and 
merchant  are  agreed  that  a  Panama  toll  equivalent  to  «i  cents  per  ton  of  cargo  in  the  ship,  cargo  upon 
which  the  freight  rales  will  average  »10  a  ton,  will  Ix»  a  moderate  charge. 

From  the  standpoint  of  national  policy,  it  Is  highly  important  that  .sound  business  principles  should 
bfl  adhered  to  in  the  management  of  the  Panama  Panal.  The  SUTi.Oon.nun  invested  in  the  waterway  has 
licen,  or  will  be,  secured  in  large  part  by  borrowing  funds.  The  interest  and  principal  of  this  délit  can  he 
paid  only  by  increasing  general  taxes  or  by  levying  adequate  canal  tolls.  The  funds  required  for  inland 
navk-ation,  irrigation,  reclamation,  and  other  public  works,  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  health,  for 
keeping  our  Army  ami  Navy  abreast  of  requirements,  will  unavoidably  place  an  increasing  burden  upon 
Federal  revenues.  In  my  judgment,  the  present  and  prospective  receipts  of  the  Federal  Government 
do  not  justify  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  at  the  expense  of  the  general  budget  and  its  main- 
tenance on  a  nonrevenue  basis.  Business  prudence  requires  that  the  canal  shall  1*  commercially  self- 
supporting. 

"Peruvian  Cotton,"  by  A.  J.  Wolfe,  in  the  August  number  of  Cotton  (Atlanta,  Ga.¡ 
is  an  informative  article  dealing  with  the  adaptability  of  the  soil,  climatic  con- 
ditions, etc..  of  Peni  to  the  growing  of  high  grades  of  cotton.  That  this  industry 
gives  promise  oi  great  development  in  the  future  may  be  gathered  from  the  following: 

Cotton  is  produced  in  Pern  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  the  industry  is  said  to  I*  flour- 
ishing. In  Peru  are  obtained  the  greatest  cotton  harvests  in  the  world  per  unit  of  acre.  I'pland  Cotton 
gives  in  the  Cañete  Valley  an  average  of  ~M  pounds  per  acre,  as  high  as  Wi3  pounds  being  obtained,  and 
a  maximum  of  I, a*  I  pounds  was  reached  in  the  valley  of  Lamhaycqtic.  Sea  Island  gives  an  average  of 
•14.*  pounds.  Mit-Affili  gives  up  to  AMI  pounds  on  the  coast  ami  S.ÍI»  [lounds  in  the  upper  valley  of  Pati\  ilea. 
The  Peruvian  average  production  is  4S4.4  pounds. 

The  native  collón,  <;<¡t*yiiium  l'rrtii  innum,  gave  424.96  pounds  per  acre  in  the  last  harvest,  yielding 
2.t..VJ;i  pounds  of  ginned  fiber  per  acre.  This  cotton  commands  a  10  per  cent  higher  figure  in  the  market, 
being  entirely  utilized  in  the  admixture  of  woolens,  for  which  purpose  it  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  well 
adapted.    It  grows  now  here  else  in  the  world,  excepting  certain  valleys  in  the  Peruvian  coast  region. 

The  cost  of  production  of  upland  and  other  long  fiber  cottons  in  Peru,  including  irrigation,  runs  from  «.« 
to  7.6 cents  American  gold  per  pound  of  ginned  fiU'r,  which  is  aiwiut  equal  to  American  figures.  Native 
cotton  costs  only  j."  cents  per  pound  to  produce,  '«."cause  the  life  of  the  plant  is  from  4  to  f>  years  and  the 
annual  expense  is  thus  limited  to  cleaning  up,  watering,  and  harvesting.  With  the  adoption  of  agricul- 
tural machinery  it  is  expected  that  the  cost  will  decrease  still  further,  while  the  area  under  cultivation 
is  capable  of  great  extension  even  without  the  addition  of  water  provision  which  will  be  supplied  when 
the  irrigation  planscarry  through.   »   •  • 

Peruvian  cotton  is  divided  into  several  distinct  classes.  The  principal  part  is  played  by  the  "  Rough 
Peruvian,"  the  native  kind,  called  by  the  Peruvians  "algodón  de  pais."  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  which 
in  the  course  of  several  years' cultivation  develops  in  a  tree-like  manner.  The  cotton  logins  to  ripen  10 
months  after  sowing,  but  the  harvest  is  flight  the  first  year.  The  principal  yield  is  obtained  after  .'t»  months. 
Then  it  goes  slowly  down  and  after  live  years  it  is  generally  replaced  by  new  cotton. 

This  cotton  is  strong,  rough,  feels  "woolly  "  in  the  fiber  and  is  distinguished  by  white  color  and  cleanness. 
Mixed  with  wool,  it  can  hardly  be  told  from  the  latter.  The  loss  in  spinning  is  very  slight,  and  this  Piura 
cotton  Is  even  highly  prized  for  these  qualities  in  the  United  States. 

"Puzzle  of  a  Concrete  Age,"  by  Gardner  Hunting,  in  the  Technical  World  for 
August,  is  an  illustrated  descriptive  article  dealing  with  the  prehistoric  Mayan  temples 
and  their  builders  in  general  and  the  recently  explored  ruins  of  Tikal  in  particular. 
Relative  to  this  last  most  interesting  archœ  dogical  discovery  Mr.  Hunting  writes: 

Tikal  is  the  name  of  the  old  city,  built  somewhere  between  fifteen  and  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  It 
lay,  and  still  lies,  in  the  heart  of  the  jungle  in  Central  America.  It  and  its  sister  towns,  of  other  queer- 
sounding  names  -Copan,  ijuirigua,  Palenque.  Yaxchilan— are  just  now  centén  of  scientific  interest  because 
of  discoveries  made  there  by  the  Herman  explorer  and  archaeologist,  Theobert  Malcr,  and  by  Dr.  Alfred 
M.  Tozrcr,  both  working  under  agreement  with  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Arehieology  and  Eth- 
nology. Tikal  is  the  largest  and  the  latest  of  them  to  be  explored  with  thoroughness.  It  was  a  real  city 
with  a  square  mile  of  area  for  itself  and  with  a  cluster  of  suburbs.  It  is  probably  the  oldest  of  the  Mayan 
cities  ami  was  undoubtedly  the  metropolis  from  which  the  civilization  of  the  time  radiated:  and  in  it  the 
people  possessed  something  that  answered  the  same  purpose  and  accomplished  the  same  results  as  the 
modern  concrete  mixer. 

The  architecture  in  these  northern  Guatemalan  towns  was  totally  unlike  anything  else  so  far  discovered 
in  North  or  South  America.  The  temples  and  palaces  in  Tikal.  which  may  l>e  taken  as  a  ty|>e  of  the  others, 
were  built  solidly  of  crushed  stone  and  sand  and  cement,  faee<t  with  a  thin  veneer  of  stone,  or  with  cement 
in  our  latest  and  most  approved  fashion.  In  one  instance,  so  far  unique  in  nearly  a  century  of  intermittent 
exploration,  there  has  been  found  a  true  arch  which  could  hardly  have  been  made  without  the  ase  of  molds 
very  similar  iO  those  now  used  in  making  the  arches  of  reenforced  concrete  bridges  and  viaducts.  It  is 
probable,  too.  that  the  ordinary  Mayan  arch,  which  resembles  a  triangle  with  the  upper  end  cut  off,  was 
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also  constructed  on  a  temi>orary  supfiort  removed  after  the  concrete  hardened.  In  most  of  the  buildings, 
the  retaining  walLs  of  light  stone  remained  in  position,  however,  and  became  solidified  with  the  concrete 
poured  twtwecn  them. 

Thousands  and  probably  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  rioh  and  |>w>r.  master  and  slave,  ruler  and 
priest,  lived,  worked  and  died,  and  left  no  trace  for  the  modern  explorer  in  this  long-lost  city.  But  the 
walls  of  the  houses  in  which  they  worshipped  their  deities  and  of  the  better  dwellings  stand  almost 
unchanged  to  be  haunt*  of  twentieth  century  explorers  and  the  panthers  of  the  jungle. 

Hut  a  problem  of  the  men  who  are  studying  the  Mayan  cities  of  concrete  is.  Where  did  they  learn  the 
trick?  *  •  •  Their  art  of  construction  seems  to  have  come  Into  being  full  formed,  as  it  were.  Novcstige 
oí  earlier  stages  remains,  and  all  the  builders  of  the  sister  cities  possessed  the  same  complete  knowledge. 
Where  their  plans  originated  and  who  were  their  teachers  is  a  mystery. 

"Unique  Belics>f  Costa  Eica  Indians."  by  Ellen  Velvin,  P.  Z.  S.,  in  a  recent 
number  of  Overland  Monthly,  in  an  account  and  description  of  a  valuable  collection  of 
arehae  ilogical  specimens  owned  by  Mr.  Minor  Ç.  Keith,  vice  president  of  the  United 
Fruit  Co..  and  kept  at  his  home  at  Babylon,'  Hong  Island.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Keith 
ha*  taken  great  interest  in  the  prehistoric  relies  of  Costa  Rica  and  has  been  most 
liberal  in  contributing  funds  to  furlher  the  knowledge  of  the  races  of  Indians  occupying 
that  country.  r 

For  this  purpose  he  commissioned  Mr.  Cecil  F.  Underwood,  an  ornithologist  and  archa-ologist.  to  make 
collections  from  the  Indian  mounds  and  burial  grounds  in  the  least  known  parts  ol  Costa  Rica.  For  the 
last  18  years  Mr.  Underwood  has  spent  his  time  in  exploring  Costa  Rica,  principally  as  ornithologist  and 
arch ieoloc  1st,  but  in  addition  to  Ibis  he  has  also  made  more  or  less  extensive  collections  of  mammals,  rep- 
tiles. Hadrians,  fresh-water  fishes,  insects,  land  shells,  etc..  and  has  contributed  numbers  of  new  species 
amongst  these  branches  of  natural  history  to  those  already  known  to  science.   *   »  • 

For  years  he  has  continually  visited  the  Indians,  and  lived  with  them  for  months  at  a  time  as  one  of 
themselves,  and  it  says  much  for  his  good  nature  and  adaptability  that  he  is  always  heartily  welcomed 
by  them  and  treated  in  all  res|*cls  with  the  greatest  friendship.   •  •  * 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Underwood's  labors,  writes  the  author,  Mr.  Keith's  house  in 
Babylon  is  now  "a  veritable  museum  tn  delight  hie  friends  and  the  scientific  world." 
Gold  objects  of  all  kinds  have  been  found  in  the  ancient  burial  places  of  the  Indians, 
some  being  in  the  shape  of  circular  plates,  others  conventional  eagles,  human  figures, 
bells,  etc..  no  two  being  exactly  alike.    Also,  ✓ 

Fantastic  and  beautifully  decorated  pottery  of  innumerable  patterns  can  l>e  counted  by  the  hundreds. 
The  uses  to  which  clay  was  put  is  almost  unbelievable;  all  the  cooking  utensils  appear  to  be  made  of  this 
material.  Cooking  pots,  both  tripod  and  round  bottomed,  dishes,  firepans,  water  jars,  idols,  toys  of  all 
kinds,  musical  instruments -such  as  whistles  and  tom-toms  ^spindles  for  weaving,  covers  for  cooking 
pot.s,  spoons,  and  ladles  of  every  conceivable  pattern  and  design. 

Large  ami  small  stone  idols  of  all  descriptions  are  among  this  collection,  including  animals,  monsters, 
and  birds,  among  which  the  owl  is  frequently  represented.  This  bird,  with  a  human  being  suspended 
from  its  lK>ak,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  creation.  The  frog  represented  the  god  of  rain.  The  eagle, 
supremacy.  The  jaguar,  strength.  This  last  animal,  always  called  by  the  Indians  "the  tiger,"  is  much 
feared  by  them.  He  is  figured  on  much  of  their  pottery,  and  often  on  the  stones.  Fully  50  i>er  cent  of 
the  "metablcs,"  or  grinding  stones,  discovered  are  either  in  the  form  of  a  jaguar  or  are  decorated  by  the 
head  of  one. 

Curiously  adorned  seats,  water-jar  stands,  mortars,  stones  for  grinding  corn,  cocoa,  etc. .  war  implements, 
carving  utensils,  axes  or  celts  arc  among  the  stone  objects.  Fine  stones,  such  as  jade,  jasjier.  etc.,  were 
used  for  neck  ornaments,  beads,  but  chiefly  for  a  peculiarly  shaped  ceremonial  knife.    •   «  » 

There  are  numerous  other  articles  too  varied  and  great  in  numl>er  to  be  given  here,  but  it  is  the  intention 
of  Mr.  Underwood,  with  Mr.  Keith's  help  and  cooperation,  to  continue  these  investigations,  chronicling 
every  detail  of  interest  in  relation  to  the  work  that  will  throw  any  light  on  the  tiistoms  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Costa  Rica  Iwfore  the  Conquest,  as  well  as  of  the  descendants  of  these  people  the  few  true  Indians 
remaining,  but  now  rapidly  dying  out  or  retrograding. 

"Lima-Iquitos  Wireless  Telegraph,"  an  art  icle  in  the  July  number  of  Peru  To-day, 
is  the  account  of  the  installation  of  the  recently  completed  wireless-telegraphy  plant, 
which  establishes  radiographic  communication  across  the  forest  regions  and  over  the 
high  Peruvian  Andes,  between  Lima  and  [quitos.  Peru  To-day  can  always  be 
depended  upon  to  publish  to  the  world  Peruvian  activity  and  progress,  and  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  hiding  Peru  s  light  under  a  bushel  if  that  active  journal  can  prevent 
it.    Quoting  from  this  account  : 

Rising  106  meters  alwve  San  Cristobal  Hill,  Itself  2S0  meters  alwve  Lima,  there  stands  to-day  a  steel 
structure  weighing  120  tons.  Its  steel-ball  point  resting  on  a  plate  of  glass,  stayed  in  its  vertical  position 


MONUMENT  TO  (  AMOKNS.  THE  NATIONAL  POET  <>K  I'OllTUCAL,  IN  PARIS 
PRANCE,  DEDICATED  JUNE  13,  ls»l2. 

The  unveiliru;  txttrhtt  W*K  attended  by  a  distinguished  gathering  of  viatesmen,  diplomai",  and 
aiith«r<-.  representing  tin-  countries  of  Lutin  origin  and  of  the  Far  KoM  where  the  immortal  poet 
wrote  a  large  part  of  The  Ltnteds. 

ItliiMnitlfin  frnm  Ilii»tri>rlóii  Arll-II.  it  lliin  < -l«nni  S|mln. 
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by  great  Steel  cables  running  dawn  the  hillside  to  glass-insulated  connection  with  steel  and  concrete  anchor- 
ages. The  San  Cristobal  tower,  and  Its  exact  duplicate  which  stands  in  Itaya,  a  suburb  oí  the  eastern 
metropolis  of  Pern.  1.030  kilometers  distant  as  the  bird  flies,  form  the  latest  and  most  novel  installation 
in  the  history  of  wireless  telegraphy. 

The  attendant  ceremonies,  speechmaking,  etc..  are  given  in  detail,  as  are  the 
remarkable  features  ni  the  construction  oí  tin;  towers.    According  to  this  account: 

This  is  the  highest  powered  and  most  modern  station  in  South  America,  and  one  of  the  highest  In  the 
world.  Communication  has  been  had  repeatedly  with  Manaos.  Brazil.  2.300  kilometers  away,  in  both  direc- 
tions, that  station  having  a  . Vkilowatt  plant,  while  this  one n ml  the  Iquitos  station  have  10  kilowatt  plants. 
Messages  have  lieen  sent  to  Panama  and  clearly  received  there,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  station  on  the  Isthmus 
powerful  enough  to  send  a  reply  to  Lima.  Iquitos.  as  stated  in  the  beginning,  is  1,030  kilometers  away 
in  an  air-line,  over  a  highly  mineralized  mountain  range  averaging  18,000  feet  high  along  the  line  of  com- 
munication and  over  dense  tropical  forests.  The  cost  of  the  two  stations,  not  including  accessories,  such 
as  tramways,  was  £30,000. 

"Travel  in  the  West  Indies,"  in  the  American  Ex¡x>rter  for  September,  is  an  account 
by  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Wilhelmi  of  his  visit  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico.  Haiti,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  his  impressions  as  to  the  character  of  the  merchants  and  trade  generally, 
and  a  discussion  of  business  opport  uni  ties  for  Americans.  In  concluding  his  article 
Mr.  Wilhelmi  write-* 

To  sum  up  my  impressions  of  the  West  Indies,  I  may  say  it  is  my  belief  that  our  business  in  these  islands 
will  increase  from  year  to  year,  and  that  manufacturers  seeking  an  outlet  for  their  products  in  these  Islands 
ought  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  goods  they  ship  and  make  sure  that  customers  receive  the  tiest 
possible  servil*  in  the  way  of  prompt  deliveries,  shipping  goods  exactly  as  represented,  packing  as 
carefully  as  they  know  how  to  pack  them,  with  invoices  and  consular  requirements  generally  properly 
attended  to. 

I  was  very  much  Impressed  with  the  character  of  the  people  that  I  met  and  in  finding  that  they  are  good 
merchants,  the  letter  class  tieing,  I  believe,  as  reliable  as  any  concerns  in  any  part  of  the  world.  These 
islands  are  capable  of  great  development  and  will  certainly  advance  rapidly. 

"Promising  Features  of  Cuba's  International  Trade"  is  the  title  of  the  leading 
article  in  Exporters  and  Importers  Journal  of  August  Iti,  1912.  The  outlook,  according 
to  this  study  of  the  situation,  is  most  promising  indeed  and  the  optimism  reflected  in 
the  article  seems  to  be  based  on  facts  and  good  logic.  The  following  excerpts  indicate 
the  general  trend  of  the  article: 

The  value  of  reciprocity  in  the  building  up  of  a  prosperous  foreign  trade  has  never  been  shown  more 
emphatically  than  in  the  business  relations  between  the  island  Republic  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  Cuba  has  l>cen  a  free  and  independent  nation  less  than  15  years,  and  during  that  brief  period 
has  hud  many  troubles  to  contend  with;  but  in  spite  of  all,  her  trade  has  increased  by  leaps  and  hounds, 
and  to-day  she  holds  a  position  in  the  commerccof  the  world  which  makes  her  an  important  factor  in  inter- 
national trade.  Under  the  reciprocal  agreement  entered  into  with  this  country,  her  exports  to  America 
have  increased  in  a  wonderful  degree,  and  her  imports  from  this  country  have  made  a  similar  record.  All 
that  is  required  to  insure  the  future  prosperity  of  this  trade  is  a  continuance  of  peace  in  the  island  and  the 
management  of  its  Government  in  a  way  which  will  secure  the  respect  of  its  people  and  that  of  foreign 
nations.  •  •  • 

Persons  who  are  interested  in  present  or  prosjxvtive  tmdc  in  Culm  ore  expressing  gratification  that  the 
recent  political  flurry  in  the  island  republic  bids  fair  to  blow  over  without  any  serious  or  permanent  detri- 
ment to  trade  interests.  Not  that  most  of  those  in  trade  circles  at  any  time  feared  a  serious  outcome,  but 
there  is  always  the  danger  that  politics  of  one  kind  or  another  will  complicóte  a  situation  that  would 
adjust  itself  readily  enough  If  allowed  to  work  to  a  natural  conclusion.  But  in  Caba,  as  in  many  another 
Latin  American  republic,  the  main  body  of  the  people  are  rapidly  coming  to  understand  that  international 
trade  is  to  such  anextent  the  hackl*>ne  of  their  material  welfare  that  they  can  ill  aflord  to  allow  it  to  be  dis- 
turbed  because  of  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government. 

For  Cuba,  in  particular,  the  future  would  seem  to  lie  esj>ecially  bright,  owing  to  the  blessings  that  may  be 
expected  to  U<  showered  upon  her  as  the  indirect  result  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Indeed,  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  country  will  feel  more  quickly  the  spur  of  the  quickened  commerce  that  will  lie  the  sequel 
of  the  new  -short  cut"  Iwtween  the  oceaui.  Kor  one  thing,  Cuba  being  on  many  of  the  direct  routes  from 
important  ports  to  the  canal,  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  improved  facilities  for  steamship  communication 
that  will  result  from  the  digging  of  the  big  ditch.  More  Americans  will  visit  Cuba  for  pleasure,  and  that 
moans  Closer  trade  relations,  as  men  of  means  an'  brought  face  to  face  with  the  resources  and  consuming 
markets  of  the  island.  And.  finally,  the  canal  will  enable  the  delivery  in  Culm  of  product*  of  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  .States  at  prices  radically  lower  than  have  ever  heretofore  been  prwsible. 


THE  TALLEST  STELA  IN  THE  UUINS  AT  QU1RIUUA,  GUATEMALA. 
Tin-  monument  Is  26  feet  íi ifh. 
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"Cuba  and  the  Panama  Canal"  is  another  encouraging  and  thoughtful  article  in 
the  same  issue  of  lhe  Exporten  and  Importers  Journal  in  which  the  advantages  that 
the  island  republic  may  hope  to  reap  from  the  opening  of  the  «  anal  are  analyzed  and 
brought  forward.    Says  the  Journal: 

Cuba  will  not  only  enter  this  new  ¡soné  as  a  purchaser.  She  will  Uvome  a  seller  as  well.  Her  sugar  ami 
lier  tobacco  will  liccome  active  competitors  with  lhe  silbar  ami  totiaccoof  the  Philippines.  *  *  *  Many 
Cuban  products  will  fiml  a  ready  sale  in  the  Orient  ami  on  the  Pacific  const  of  the  Americas  to  which  they 
have  hitherto  linen  strangers.  International  trade  with  Culm  will  revnive  an  Impetus  which  will  I*  aston- 
ishing. It  matters  not  that  the  Cuban  trade  will  perform  be  accomodated  by  foreign  Iwtloms.  It  will  lie 
pushed,  just  the  same,  and  to  the  canal  will  lie  due,  and  credited,  its  advance;  but  Culm  will  receive  the 
benefit.  Just  the  same. 

"The  Mines  of  Bolivia,"  in  the  Mexican  Mining  Journal  for  August,  is  an  article 
by  one  of  its  regular  contributors,  C.  V.  Z.  (  antcristi,  ('.  E..  E.  M.,  in  which  the  author 
dealt*  with  the  tin  mines  and  resources  of  Bolivia.  A  brief  history  of  the  earliest  uses 
and  discoveries  of  tin  is  given,  followed  by  a  detailed  account  of  the  present  develop- 
ment of  the  industry,  the  following  short  excerpt  giving  some  idea  of  its  importance: 

The  most  extensive  tin  deposits  of  lîolivia  so  far  exploited  are  situated  in  the  I.a  Par.,  Oniro,  Chotalque 
and  Potosí  districts,  so  that  the  mineralized  zones  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  republic.  The 
city  of  nruro  is  the  center  of  the  tin  market  and  it  dominates  all  oí  the  fields  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it 
fixes  prices  of  export. 

Kven  the  most  productive  mine  of  the  country,  T-a  Salvador,  produces  only  aliout  70  tons  of  metal  per 
month  and  employs  about  700  men.  This  gives  a  yearly  output  ot  MO  tons  of  metallic  tin  valued  at  8rt30,nou. 
The  cost  of  minim;  is  approximately  $300.000;  concentrât ing  and  smelting  charges  $65,000;  freight  and 
i  aciden  toi  charges  Smnou,  makine  a  yearly  profit  of  $17.j,mj0.  Last  year's  exports  amounted  toapprovi- 
mainly  13,000  tans,  valued  at  $¿,000,0  w  f.  <>.  b.  Antofagasta,  Chile. 

"Shall  American  Vessels  be  Exempt  from  Panama  Canal  Tolls?  "  by  Senator  Theo- 
dore E.  Burton,  in  The  Editorial  Ret  ieir  for  August,  is  a  strong  argument  on  the  negative 
side  of  this  important  question.  The  Senator  shows  what  the  settled  policy  of  the 
Government  has  been  from  the  time  when  Henry  (  lay  was  Secretary  of  State,  dis- 
cusses the  terms  of  the  llay-Pauncefote  treaty,  and  shows  how  the  United  States 
has  construed  similar  language  in  earlier  treaties,  especially  that  between  this  country 
and  Great  Britain  relative  to  the  canals  ami  channels  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  con- 
necting waters  which,  by  ils  terms,  were  to  be  used  "on  terms  of  equality"  by  both 
countries.  After  analyzing  the  arguments  of  those  who  advoeate  the  free  use  of  the 
canal  by  American  vessels,  the  Senator  closes  as  follows; 

We  should  adhere  strictly  to  the  |mst  policy  of  our  (!o\ eminent  with  respect  to  the  canal.  We  should 
treat  all  nations,  vessels,  and  citizens  with  equality  and  fairness.  Selfishness,  inequality,  and  discrimina- 
tion, when  it  happens  to  lie  to  our  advantage,  will  never  secure  or  maintain  the  pood  will  of  foreign  nations- 
We  point  with  great  pride  to  the  achievement  of  our  Nation  in  the  construction  of  the  canal,  an  achieve, 
ment  more  siU|>endous  than  any  Imfure  attempted  by  man.  Hut  this  pride  will  vanish,  this  achievement 
will  fail  of  its  fullest  possibilities,  unies.-  we  exercise  a  scrupulous  retard  for  the  observance  of  our  treaty 
relations  and  unless  we  operate  the  canal  on  a  business  basis.  This  must  lie  the  true  policy  of  the  (iovern- 
ment,  for  this  alone  w  ill  insure  the  largest  use  of  the  canal,  the  fullest  lienefit  to  our  own  cilizens,  and  the 
broadest  commercial  ami  amicable  relations  with  the  nations  of  the  world. 

"Ancient  Mexico  Reviewed  by  a  Modern  Traveler,"  in  The  American  Catholic 
Quarterly  Review  for  July,  Is  an  entertaining  narrative  by  William  S.  Long,  of  '  the 
knowledge  arquired  during  two  interesting  sojourns  along  the  beaten  and  unbeaten 
paths  of  a  Spanish-American  Republic  that  rovers  an  area  equaling  Germany.  Japan. 
France,  and  Spain  combined."  That  the  artirle  contains  nothing  strikingly  new  to 
those  familiar  with  Mexican  history,  archteology,  topography,  and  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  the  country  is  a  fact  which  does  not  militate  against  its  interest  and  usefulness 
for  the  average  reader.  Mr.  Long  places  before  the  reader  many  facts  which,  how- 
ever commonplace  to  the  specialist,  are  new  and  interesting  to  those  who  have  never 
had  occasion  to  study  this  section  of  the  world.  As  an  instance  of  the  author's  pleas- 
ing style,  we  quote  his  concluding  paragraph,  dealing  with  the  ancient  ruins  found  at 
Chichen-Itza  and  at  Uxmal: 

Wandering  ul>out  that  silent  tangle  of  tropical  vegetation  which  covers  every  stalely  mass  of  ruins,  or 
tramping  through  the  gloomy  halls  where  the  only  sound  is  one*s  footfall,  or  the  echo  of  ft,  a  ieolin^  of  awe 
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und  mystery  steals  over  the  visitor.  To  this  is  added  wonder  and  admiration  for  the  people  and  imperially 
lor  the  architect  who  raised  on  high  these  lofty  structures.  Students  of  the  place  assured  us  that  these 
massive  pile*  can  I*  none  other  than  evolutions  of  the  gonitis  of  some  (.Teat  mind,  as  their  architect  worked 
out  the  plans  for  them  lo  ihc  minutest  detail  We  were  further  assured  that  there  must  have  l>een  working 
dmwings  made  of  lhe.se  buildings  long  lieforc  their  construction  was  started,  drawings  In  which  the  ground 
plan,  elevation,  and  constructive  design  were  fully  worked  out  and  the  placing  of  doorways,  moldings, 
ami  ill  details  of  sculpt uring  fully  decided  upon. 

We  returned  to  Merida  greatly  edified  and  enlightened  by  our  tour  of  the  ancient  Mayan  Empire.  It 
was  a  revelation  transcending  our  wildest  Rights  of  fancy. 

"  The  Economic  Resources  of  Cuba,"  an  article  in  Dun's  Rct  iav  for  August,  gives 
some  .striking  facta  relative  to  the  leading  product*  of  that  Republic,  taken  from  an 
interview  with  M.  Koeafort,  consul  general  of  Cuba  at  New  York.  According  to  hia 
statement: 

Cuba  has  entered  upon  an  era  of  great  prosperity  in  the  development  of  her  natural  and  industria 
resources.   The  tobacco  industry  of  the  island  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  economic  forces.    In  190$  Cuba 


A  TOBACCO  WAREHOUSE  IN  HABANA,  CUBA. 

produced  SfUJXQ  ludes  of  tolunro.  an  Increase  of  122.3 1 4  bales  over  the  production  of  the  previous  year. 
This  year  the  export  crop  will  l»e  worth  mon»  than  131.000,000,  which  shows  the  remarkable  growth  this 
industry  has  enjoyed,  due  to  the  active  negotiations  lieing  carried  on  by  the  Government  with  a  view  to 
opening  the  markets  for  this  produce  in  exchange  for  customs-tariff  reduction.  The  principal  market  for 
tohacco  grown  In  Cuba  is  lhe  lulled  Stales,  where  nearly  M^XXMXN)  pounds  were  received  last  year,  an 
increase  of  nearly  7,000.000  pounds  over  lynT.  Germany  occupies  second  place  in  the  importation  of  Cuben 
tohacco.  handling  nearly  T.UWUiOU  pounds  a  year.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Cuban  manufacturers  exjwt 
annually  »R),0Ou,0on  cigars. 

The  sugar  industry,  which  is  the  source  of  Cuba's  greatest  wealth,  has  grown  to  a 
yearly  output  that  eclipses  the  expectations  of  the  most  optimistic.  Last  year  the 
Mujar  crop  was  1,800,000  tons,  valued  at  $100,000,000,  and  indications  |>oint  to  the 
island  probably  becoming  the  largest  producer  of  sugar  in  the  world. 
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Valparaiso  to  Santiago. 

New  telephone  company  

Annual  report  of  comment;  and  industries,  calendar 

vear  IHI. 

Market  for  machine  tools  in  Chile  


COLOMBIA. 


June  15 
Juno  19 
June  24 

June  28 
June  29 

July  15 


July  11 


Time  allotted  to  commercial  travelers  in  South 
America. 

Coinage  of  gold  to  be  resumed  at  Medellin   July  29 

Annual  report  of  commerce  and  industries  in  Co-  ...do  

tomhia.  1911. 

Barranquilla  Railway  and  Tier  concession  to  expire. . .  Aug.  1 


GUATEMALA. 


Saddle  trees. 


July  3 


Raincoats,  capes,  etc  do. 

Statute  of  limitations  on  promissory  notes   July 

Corsets —duties,  prices,  imports...'   July 

Manieiin>  and  pedicure  specialty's   July 

Imports  of  flour,  beer,  |»ackiiig-house  products,  and  July 
hardware. 

Vacuum  cleaners  

Buying  of  various  birds,  fowls,  etc  

Merrv-go-nmn.ls,  carrousels,  etc  


July 
July 
July 


Vacuum  cleaners  

(¡round  pest  exterminators. 
Rat  and  roach  paw  te  


Market  for  machine  tools  

Obtaining  various  fowls  and  birds.. 


.... 


.do. 


July 
Juiy 


Tonka  beans   July 

No  theaters  or  moving-picture  shows  do. 

Speedometers  and  autos   . .  .do. 

Beds  and  bedding   July 

Imports  of  ammunition   July 


Tour  of  inspect 
of  consular  district. 


tion  through  southern  and  ea*(ern  part 
district,    l'art  III.    (Continuation  of 
June  29,  1912).   The  department  of 


report  of 
Choi  u  leca. 

our  of  inspection  through  consular  district, 
department  of  Paraíso.   Part  IV. 


The 


July 


9 
11 

12 
13 

15 
16 
17 


23 

uly  30 


R  M.  Bartleman,  consul  general,  Buenos 

Aires. 
Do. 

R.  T.  Crane,  consul.  Rosario. 
Do. 
Do. 

R.  M.  Bartleman. consul  pineral,  Buenos 
Aires. 

R.  T.  Crane,  consul,  Rosario. 
Do. 
Do. 

no 

Do. 


A.  A.  Winslow,  consul,  Valparaiso. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

C.  L.  Latham,  consul,  Punta  Arenas. 
A.  A.  Winslow,  consul,  Valparaiso. 


I.  A.  Manning,  consul,  Barranquilla. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Oeo.  A.  Bucklin,  consul  general,  Ouate, 
mala  City. 
Do.  " 
Do. 
I  ><> 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Oeo.  A.  Bucklin.  consul  general.  Ouale- 
"  City. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


10 
13 

M 


1» 
21 

27 


July  SI 


M.  D.  Clum,  consul.  Ceilw. 
L.  W.  Valentine,  acting 
San  Juancito. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

A.  T.  Haeberlf-.  consul,  Tegucigalpa. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


agent. 


'  This  does  not  represent  «complete  list  of  the  reports  made  bv  the  consular  officers  In  Latin  America,  but 
merely  those  Unit  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  American  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  institution. 
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Reports  wa  ived  up  to  September  1~>,  1914  —  ('ontinuod. 


Title. 


M  EX  H  li, 


Cost  prices  of  wall  construction  

Prices  of  liquid  fuels  

Canned  salmon  trade  

Second-hand  machinery    possible  market. 

S'o  market  for  steel  pulleys  

Fuel  oils  -uses,  price*  

Oil  prices  

1'rwtieally  no  market  for  staves  

Canned  salmon  tradt 


Date. 


IW3. 

July  2 

.  .do  

Julv  i 

...lo  

..do... 
Julv  6 

..do  

Julv  s 
...lo  


No  calls  for  telephone  directories   .do 


Filing  catalogues  at  coiusulatc  and  dm  v  on  same   July  10 

Declared  exports,  June  quarter.  M2   July  11 

Market  for  machine  tools  in  Latin  America   July  12 

Tonnage  of  vessels  clearing  for  Cnited  States  pitrts  ...do  

from  port  of  Tampico,  Mexico,  for  June  quarter. 
1912,  and  first  half  of  year  1912. 

Market  for  machine  tool's  in  Latin  America   July  1!» 

Cost  of  living  in  San  Luis  Potos!  ...do  

Exports  from  San  Luis  Potosí  '...do  

Show  business  and  moving  pictures  ...do  

Pock  improvement  at  La  I'az,  Mexico  1  July  2D 

Extension  of  trade  and  diversion  of  shipping   July  22 

S'o  market  for  box  shook*  and  cut-up  lumber   July  23 

Canned  salmon   .do  

Crude  oil  shipments  through  the  port  of  Tampico  to    July  Zl 
Cnited  Slates  during  June  quarter,  l'J12. 

Market  for  band  uniform*   July  24 

Obtaining  of  various  birds  and  ornamental  fowls  do  

Need  of  good  translating  bureau  for  American  export-  . .  .do., 

Rents,  customs,  and  cost  of  living   July  25 

Business  notes  


Suspension  of  duty  on  corn  until  September,  1913         July  27 

Raising  of  hemp  do. 


Public  amusement  parks   Julv  29 

Wallpaper   July  .11 


Exports  of  Ciudad  Por.'irio  Diar.  consular  district  to 
b  ni  tod  States,  six  months  ending  June  30.  1912. 

Production  of  cane  sugar  in  Lower  California  

m  ports  of  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diazc-onsular  district,  from 
the  Cnited  States,  for  six  months  ending  Juno  30. 
1912. 

Imports  of  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz  consular  district  from 
foreign  countries  for  six  months  ending  June  30,  1912. 
Motor  vehicles  


.do  


Aug. 
Aug. 


. .  .do  

Aug.  8 


July  tt 


NICARAGUA. 

Fake  banana  companies  in  Nicaragua  

PARAGUAY. 

Land  data   June  7 

Additional  passenger  steamers  between  Buenos  Aires    June  10 


VRVGVAY 

Some  Uruguay  exports   June  1.1 

Sugar  in  Lruguay   June  27 

Text  of  contract  for  a  $4.O0O.not>  loan   July  7 

VENEZUELA. 

July  4 


Author. 


C.  A.  Miller,  consul.  Tampico. 
Do. 

(i.  Schtnutz,  COIlSUl.  Aguascalientes. 
W.  L.  Bounc  y,  consul,  San  Luis  Potosí. 

J.  H.  Johnston,  consul.  Matamoros. 

P.  E.  Holland,  consul.  Saltillo. 

<¡.  Schtnutz,  consul,  Aguascalientes. 

'V.  L.  Bouncy,  consul.  San  Luis  I'otosi. 

P.  E.  Holland,  consul.  Saltillo. 

J.  II.  Johnston,  consul,  Matamoros. 

"''m.  E.  Alger,  consul,  Magadan. 

C.  A.  Miller,  consul.  Tamílico. 

'A  m.  A,  Canada,  consul.  V  era  Cruz. 

T.  A.  Miller,  consul,  Tampico. 


T.  Ci  Haram,  consul.  Durango. 
W.  L.  Botmey,  consul.  San  Luis  Potosi. 
Do. 

E.  M.  Lawton.  consular  agent,  Oaxaea. 
L.  N.  Sullivan,  consul.  La  l'as. 
M.  Letcher,  consul.  Chihuahua. 
Do. 

S,  Magill.  consul,  «¡uadalajara. 
C.  A.  Miller,  consul,  Tampico. 

M.  Letcher,  consul,  Chihuahua. 
Do. 
Do. 

P.  E.  Holland,  consul.  Saltillo. 
Arnold  Shonklin,  consul  general,  Mexico 
City. 
Do. 

J.  C.  Allen,  deputy  consul  general,  Mon 
terey. 

S.  Magill,  consul,  (iuadalaiara. 
Do. 

L.  T.  Ellsworth,  consul,  Ciudad  Por- 
firio Diaz. 

N.  L.  Sullivan,  consul,  La  Pot. 

L.  T.  Ellsworth,  consul,  Ciudad  Porfirio 
Diaz. 


Copy  of  national  bank  law.   Colonization,  railroad 
and  mining  laws. 

Customs  decision  defining  foreign  importation   July 

Customs  classifications   July  27 


Do. 

C.  A.  Miller,  consul,  Tampico. 


A.  J.  Clare,  consul,  Bluefields. 


Cornelius  Ferris,  jr..  consul,  Asuncion. 
Do. 


F.  W.  (ioding,  consul.  Montevideo. 
Do. 
Do. 


Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul,  Latîualra. 

Do. 
Do. 
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COMMERCE  OF  PARAGUAY 
FOR  1910    /.     V     /.  /. 


THF  total  foreign  trade  of  Paraguay  lor  tho  year  1910  (the  latest  year  for  which 
ligures  are  available/,  according  to  a  report  of  Mr.  F.  Oliver.  British  consul  at 
Asuncion,  published  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports  of  (treat  Britain, 
amounted  to  £2,207.258.  of  which  £1,283.877  were  imports,  and  £983,381  were  ex- 
ports.  (Estimating  the  British  pound  sterling  as  worth  §4.87  United  States  gold,  the 
value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Paraguay  for  1910  was— imports,  $0.252.480.99;  exports, 
«q.7s<t  (Mió  |7;  total.  $1  !  .041.546.48 

IMPORTS. 

The  imports,  by  countries,  for.the  three  years  1908,  1909,  and  1910  were  as  follows: 


United  Kingdom... 

(ferrnany  

Argentina  

•Spain  

Italv  

United  States  

France  

Belgium  , 

Austria-Hungary.. 

Uruguay  

Bria»; 


Other  countries. 


I  uos 


SV.H.  333 
l.l<»2.«19 
766.519 
210. 559 
280,719 
222,763 
ma.  too 

49.  «80 
S  7ÍN) 
40. 981 


1909 


.244.533 

733,082 
668,  UM 
17».  581 
254.  XW» 
20C!,  TM 
2:  (4, 898 
74,870 

liO,  [M\- 
44,71k) 


1010 


70,902 


BO,  390 


$2.025,  4'.<0 
1,111,714 

67V956 
.{l,U>9 
335.620 
310,  MO 
289,342 
140,450 
!  Kl  ,  h 
44.712 
42. 262 
151.467 


Total   4.072.953  3.055.366 


6.  252.  4M» 


»  In  190S  and  1000  included  in  "other  countries." 

The  original  ligures  in  Paraguayan  pesos,  from  which  the  conversion  was  made  by 
Mr.  Oliver,  are  not  available. 
The  imports,  by  articles,  for  the  years  1909  and  1910  were  as  follows: 


Textiles   11,033,0» 

Foodstuff*   860,015 

Hardware   206.200 

Winn,  spirits,  etc   220.973 

Fancy  goods,  perfumery,  and  jewelry   154,644 

DniB  tod  ebtnlctdi   69,812 

R"adv-made  clothing   19. 1W 

Hat*   37.023 

Firearms  and  ammunition   39,274 

Duty  rree  artletei   771.  two 

Miscellaneous   146.202 

Total  I  3. 655. 366 


1910 


$1.955.290 
1,130.453 
420.612 
338,660 
273,460 
151.482 
129.576 
85.249 
5N.30K 
1,565.472 
134,028 


6.252.4S0 


Te.rtiUs.~-  Under  this  head  are  included  prints,  bleached  and  unbleached,  white 
and  gray  cottons,  blankets,  woolen  and  cotton  cassimeres,  sheetings,  flannel,  silks, 
fancy  dress  stuffs,  and  linens.  In  1910  the  principal  imports  were  front  the  United 
Kingdom,  $1.3X0.21:1;  from  Germany,  $358.622;  from  Italy,  $98,510;  from  Spain, 
$33,8*5;  and  from  France,  $32,000. 
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Foodstuffs. — Under  this  heading  are  included  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables, 
oatmeal,  barley,  sugar,  condiments,  etc.  In  1910  the  principal  imports  were  from 
Argentina,  $155,335;  from  Germany,  $170,820;  from  Austria-Hungary  (chiefly  sugar), 
$137,085;  from  Spain,  $72,738;  from  Italy,  $0G,748;  from  the  U  nited  States,  $51,958; 
from  France,  $40,001;  and  from  Brazil,  $38,312. 

Hardu are  —  Under  this  heading  are  included  kitchen  utensils,  tools,  and  iron 
monger?  in  general.  In  1910  the  principal  imports  were  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
(810,962;  from  Germany,  $148,002;  from  the  United  States.  $03,401;  from  Belgium, 
$-17,171;  and  from  France,  $20,409. 

Wines,  spirit*.  etc—In  1910  the  principal  imports  were  from  Spain,  $203,157;  from 
Italy.  $73,157;  from  France,  $38,043;  and  from  Germany,  $8,693. 

Fancy  goods,  perfumery,  and  jewelry. — Under  this  heading  are  included  haberdashery, 
stationery,  perfumery,  umbrellas,  toys,  jewelry,  musical  instruments,  gloves,  orna- 
ments, etc.  In  1910  the  principal  imports  were  from  Germany,  $S7,660;  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  $82,288;  from  France,  $04,844;  and  from  Italy,  $19,538. 

I>rugs  and  chemicals. — Under  this  heading  are  included  dru^s,  chemicals,  patent 
medicines,  oils,  paints  and  colors.  In  1910  the  principal  imports  were  from  Ger- 
many, $40,001;  from  France.  $29,790;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $24,209;  from  the 
United  States,  $18,802;  and  from  Italy.  $9,402. 

Ready-made  clothing. — The  imports  under  this  heading  were  chiefly  underwear,  and 
in  1910  were  from  Argentina.  $57,252;  from  Germany,  $24,559;  from  Spain,  $13,310; 
from  France,  $11,878;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $11,430;  and  from  Italy,  $9,910. 

Hats  -  Under  this  heading  are  included  all  kinds  of  headwear  for  men,  women, 
and  children.  In  1910  the  principal  imports  were  from  Italy,  $41,259;  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  $11,060;  from  France.  $10,037;  and  from  Germany,  $7,178. 

Firearms  and  ajnmunition.—hi  1910  the  principal  imports  were  from  the  United 
States,  $29,721;  from  Germany,  $12,052;  and  from  Spain,  $5,552. 
•  Duty-free  articles. — Under  this  heading  are  included  railway  material  of  all  kinds, 
agricultural  and  industrial  machinery  and  apparatus,  material  for  ship  building,  wire 
fencing,  windmills,  etc. 


The  exports  by  countries  for  the  years  1908.  1909.  and  1910  were  as  follows: 


vm 


Argentina   12,000.381 


Germany 

UruRuay  

Spain  

Brazil  

Italy  

France  

United  Kingdom . 

Boleiura  

SwiWland'  

Netherlands'  

United  States'... 

Bolivia'  

Other  countries. . 


971.790 
548, 193 
28, 215 
30,  «kS 
15,455 
80,906 


1 82.397 


1909 


475,951 

M0,  70s 

090,090 
..s,  .*,<< 
217,955 


1,434 
1.773 
5.  873 


Total   3,867.094 


43,  «428 
2,052 
70,992 
11.987 
9.373 
5. 539 
4.995 
875 


1910 


92, 783, 693 
881.319 
518,05« 
309.055 
155,086 
84.177 
24,852 
15,213 
12,024 


5. 590 


4,992.814 


4,789,065 


i  In  1910  included  in  "other  countries.' 


No  ligures  for  export*  by  articles  and  values  are  available.  The  report  of  Mr.  Oliver 
for  1910  shows  the  principal  exports  by  quantities  as  follows: 

Dried  meat  hundredweights. .         17,  4SI 

Beef  extract  pounds. .  S,  960 

Quebracho  extrai  t  metric  tons. .        11, 538 
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Ilides: 

Dry  pieces..  77,005 

Salted  do....  223,877 

Homa  *.  hundred  weights . .  li.  033 

Oranges  dozen . .  10,  895.  379 

Tangerines  do   112,340 

Timber: 

Logfl,  etc  metric  tons.  .  94.  431 

Pofltfl  pieces..  58.  513 

Sleepers  do   133,488 

Stakes  do....  718.007 

Quebracho  metric  tons. .  U,  SSS 

Tobacco: 

Para  hundredweights. .  22,  942 

Pito  do   77,587 

Negro  do   109 

Yerba  maté: 

Ground  pounds. .  237.  263 

Ungmund  do....  6,  106,159 

In  1909  the  values  of  the  principal  exports  were:  Hides.  $1,134.606;  quebracho 
extract,  $634,186;  yerba  maté.  $553.629;  timber.  $979.740;  tobacco.  $534.08.");  oranges, 

$258,517;  petit  grain  toil  of  orange  leaves*.  $89,866;  dried  meat,  $89,701;  and  horns, 
$65,372. 
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FOR  1911 


TIIK  foreign  commerce  of  Venezuela,  compiled  fn>m  official  Venezuelan  reports 
for  the  year  1911,  ammintcd  to  212,846,978.16  bolivars,  of  which  96,810,308.46 
lwilivars  were  imports,  and  1 17. 535. (¡«6. 69  bolivars  exports.  The  figures  tor 
the  preceding  year  were:  04,184.206.63  Indivars  imports;  92.997,777.38  holivars  ex- 
ports; total.  157,181,984.01  holivars.  This  shows  a  gain  of  31.126.101.83  holivars  in 
the  imports,  and  24.537,892.31  liolivars  in  the  ex|>orts.  or  a  total  gain  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  55.663.994.14  Mivars. 

Estimating  the  bolivar  at  19.3  cents  United  States  gold,  the  foreign  trade  of  Vene- 
zuela for  the  year  1911  amounted  to  .«4 1,079, 273. 20.  of  which  $18,394,889.53  was 
lmports  and  $22,084,383.67  was  exports.  The  gain  for  the  year  in  imports  was 
96,007,337.66,  and  in  exports  $4,735.812.64,  or  a  total  gain  of  $10.743,150.29. 


IMPORTS. 

The  imports  into  Venezuela  by  countries  of  origin  for  the  last  three  years  were  as 
follows: 


1910 


United  Kingdom   $2,  34*.  snz  3». 

United  States   3. 131,006. 33 

Germany   2. 075.  fil».  M 


V  ranee. 
Netherlands . 

Spain  

Italv  

Trinidad  ' ... 

Belgium  

Curacao  >  

Colombia 


BBS,  1G&  91 
SOS.  Ml.  04 
52fi.K24.  90 

42.052. 


33,333.631.31 
3,738,333.40 
2.039.2*7.37 

99*.  900.  2* 
907.004.  00 
537,530.  61 
333.092.27 


41.307.  72 


Austria-Hungary  '. 

Cuba'  

China  '  


I'orto  R  ico  1  

Costa  Kica  1  

Other  countries.. 


4.  701.  03 


110, 142.  32 


1911 


85.253.  W4.  77 
5, 219. 5/*.» 
3, 19.1,94.'..  22 
1,837,364. 11 
1,322.770.  19 
633,330.34 
597. 32U  42 
138,322.77 
ião.  lira  «3 

14,274.  13 
4,466.  10 
4. 201. 35 
2,500.46 
450  M 

212.30 

90.  50 


Tola]   »,7«¡.IH|.I¡»      12.3K7.55l.R8       l*,394.*Sy.  53 


'  In  1003  and  1910  included  in  "other  countries. 


The  principal  articles  of  imjiort  in  191 1  were  as  follows:  Holivars. 

Cotton  textiles   26, 353, 230 

Flour   3,836,919 

Medicines  and  drugs   2,  491,  275 

Rice   1,894,510 

Hut  ter   1,696,460 

Wines   1,546.422 

Machinery   1 ,  473. 605 

Sewing,  knitting,  and  embroidery  thread   1,282,850 

Kerosene  oil  '   679,395 

Hams  and  bacon   285,  172 
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Cotton  fertiles.  The  great  bulk  of  cotton  textile*  was  from  the  United  Kingdom* 
16,970,002  bolivars.  Next  in  order  came  Germany,  3.158,197  bolivars;  the  United 
States,  2,181,295  bolivars;  the  Netherlands,  1,850,205  bolivars;  Italy,  1,398,020 
bolivars;  and  France.  425,012  bolivars. 

Flour  —  Practically  all  the  flour  was  from  the  United  States,  3,798,842  bolivars. 
From  Trinidad  there  was  imported  36,641  bolivars.  Most  of  this  was  also  American 
flour. 

Medicine  and  drugs. — Imports  from  the  United  States  headed  the  list,  1,066.340. 
Next  in  order  came  Germany,  512,100  bolivars;  France,  508,201  bolivars;  the  United 
Kingdom,  168,539  bolivars;  the  Netherlands,  159,213  bolivars;  and  Italy,  47.657 


Rice  -  About  three-fifths  of  the  imports  were  from  Germany,  1,173,475  bolivars. 
Next  in  order  came  the  Netherlands,  601,997  bolivars:  the  United  Kingdom,  48.266 
bolivars;  and  the  United  States,  31.267  bolivars. 

Butter. -  'flu-  leading  imports  wen*  from  the  United  States,  616,860  bolivars;  Ger- 
many, 579,570  bolivars;  the  Netherlands,  277.082  bolivars;  and  France,  206,822 


Wine* .-  The  imports  from  Spain  headed  the  list,  669,771  bolivars.  Following 
Spain,  the  leading  countries  were  France,  366.034  bolivars;  Germany,  184,922  bolivars; 
Italy,  157,933  bolivars:  the  United  Kingdom,  75,521  bolivars;  the  Netherlands, 
58,979  bolivars;  and  the  United  States.  14,348  bolivars. 

Machinery.  Nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  imports  were  from  the  United  States,  847,607 
bolivars.  Next  in  order  carne  Germany,  434,162  bolivars;  the  Netherlands,  77,124 
bolivars;  the  United  Kingdom,  70,560  bolivars;  and  France,  36,362  bolivars. 

Thread,  setting,  knitting,  and  embroidering. — Three-fourths  of  the  thread  imports 
were  from  the  United  Kingdom,  976,319  bolivars.  Germany  was  next  with  220,380 
bolivars,  followed  by  the  Netherlands  with  48,312  bolivars,  and  France  with  31.224 
bolivars. 

Kerosene. — The  total  import  was  from  the  United  .States  directly,  except  10,067 
bolivars  from  Trinidad.    This  was  a  transit  trade,  most  of  which  was  United  States 


I  lams  and  ¿«con.— Nearly  the  whole  import  was  from  the  United  States,  276,013 
bolivars,  with  small  quantities  from  Germany,  3,234  bolivare;  the  United  Kingdom, 
2,395  bolivars;  and  Italy,  1 ,275  bolivars. 


bolivars. 


bolivars. 


oil. 


IMPORTS  BY  PORTS,  1911. 


Bolivars. 


La  Guaira  

Maraca  ibo  

Puerto  Cabello.  . 
Ciudad  Bolivar. 

Campano  

La  Vela  

Cario  Colorado. . 
Puerto  Sucre  — 
Cristobal  Colon. . 

Pampa  tar  

Guanta  

Imataca  


41.809,  505.  50 
20,  092,  408.  61 
17,537,  531.20 
10.816,912.  62 
2.  473,  647.  32 
1,034,8.12.  80 


627,  28-1.  78 
286,  909.  00 
246,  734.  73 
190,198.  32 
175,173.58 
19,170.00 


Total  

57755-Bull.  3—12 


95, 310.  308.  46 
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The  exporta  from  Venezuela  by  countries  for  the  last  three  years  were  as  follows: 


United  8  tat  es 

France  »  

Qermany  

Spain  

United  Kin 
Trinidad. . . 


Curaçao  1  

Netherlands  1  

Austria-  Hungary. 
Cuba  »  


Italy 

Colombia  «  

Belgium  '  

French  Guiana 1  

British  Ouiana  >  

Canada'  

Porto  Rico*  

British  West  Indies  '. 
t 


10,078.126.70 
S,  134,  468.  30 

l,  071.292  .09 

553,139.91 
1,650,125.70 


UN 


|fl.305,4S6.61 
5,625,845.09 
2,313,656.46 
722.49S.13 
2,103,907.94 


$7. 

6, 
*, 
I, 
1, 


1,076,679.57 
111,721.52 


000.  092.  40- 
80,165.01 


Turkey 
Other  countries. 


Total. 


Î.0S1.25 


137,028.79 


18.02s.fi3S.10      17, 74S,  670.03 


083,261.05 
120,445. 11 
2T.9.21M.96 
34JS.Xi4.37 
266,377.22 
781,824.86 
700. 229.  73 
363,365.74 
2*1.629.72 
153.504.29 

50,129.43 
11,720.60 
14,085.14 
4,911.86 
4,681.40 
60S.  91 
142.82 


22,(\84.3S3.67 


i  The  Heures  lor  1909  and  1910  for  the  United  Kingdom  include  those  of  Trinidad,  British  Ouiana,  and  I 
British  \N  est  Indies;  for  the  Netherlands,  Curacao;  and  for  France,  French  Ouiana. 
«  In  1909  and  1910  included  In  "other  countries." 


The  principal  articles  of  export  for  the  last  two  years  were  as  follows: 


1910 


Coffee   41,713.856 

Cacao   17.621,938 

Balatá   11,367.309 

Cattle  hides   4,831,5(0 

Oold   1,604,553 

Ooat  and  kid  skins  I  1,970,561 

Rubber  I  4,414,193 


1911 


Herrón  plumes  (aigrettes). 

Asphalt  

Copper  ore  

nwf  cattle  

Dividivi  

Raw  sugar  

Tonka  beans  

Frozen  beef  

Deer  skins  

Sea  salt  

Rals;im  oT copaiba.. 

I'earls  

Coconuts  

Cotton. 


097. 37 S 
948,876 
785,000 
1,004.353 
649,011 
706, 049 
33,187 
393.915 
279.308 
68.100 
22.5,949 
409, 130 
59.  851 
65.550 
177,577 


fíolirati. 
59,010.625 
18,669,956 
12,6M>.47J 
6,049. 127 
3,337,8.86 
2,654,492 
2,0.7,910 
1,606,423 
1,380,184 
1,310. 400 
1,081,046 
835,424 
744,646 
710,743 
540,316 
296,901 
290.466 
271,030 
242,600 
219.461 

?5:S$ 


Coffee. — In  1911,  the  exports  of  coffee  were  principally  to  the  United  States,  21,242,- 
633  bolivars;  to  Germany,  14,183,005  bolivars;  to  France,  13,430,831  bolivars;  to 
Spain,  4,717,256  bolivars;  to  the  Netherlands,  1,165,468  bolivars;  and  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  3,600  bolivars. 

Cacao. — In  1911,  the  exports  of  cacao  were  principally  to  France,  9,483,445  bolivars; 
to  tho  United  States,  3,298,747  bolivars;  to  Spain,  1,839,658  bolivars;  to  Germany, 
686,432  bolivars;  to  the  Netherlands,  303,638  bolivars;  and  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
183,464  bolivars. 

Balatá. — In  1911  the  exporta  of  balatá  were  principally  to  France,  4,899,966  boli- 
vars; to  Germany,  3,770,903  bolivars;  to  the  United  Kingdom,  2,116,418  bolivars; 
and  to  the  United  States,  1,844,514  bolivars. 
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Cattle  hides. — In  1911  the  exports  of  cattle  bides  were  principally  to  the  United 
States,  3,609,520  bolivars;  to  Germany,  1,000,132  bolivars;  to  France,  504,649  bolivars; 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  220,279  bolivars;  to  the  Netherlands,  62,509  bolivars;  and 
to  Spain,  111,800  bolivars. 

Gold. — In  1911  the  exports  of  gold  were  principally  to  the  United  States,  1,174,896 
bolivars;  to  France,  1,291,457  bolivars;  to  the  United  Kingdom,  827,592  bolivars;  to 
the  Netherlands,  296,000  bolivars;  and  to  Germany,  39,460  bolivars. 

Goat  and  kid  skins.— In  1911  the  exports  under  this  heading  were  principally  to  the 
United  States,  1,548,217  bolivars;  and  to  Franco,  101,280  bolivars. 

Rubber.— In  1911  the  exports  under  this  heading  were  principally  to  the  United 
States,  1,231,400  bolivars;  to  Germany,  851,417  bolivars;  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
280,024  bolivars;  and  to  France,  274,274  bolivars. 

Herrón  -plumes  (aigrettes).— In  1911  the  export*  under  this  heading  were  principally 
to  France,  700,556  bolivars;  to  the  United  Kingdom,  692,046  bolivars;  to  Germany, 
128,372  bolivars;  and  to  the  United  States,  18,015  bolivars. 

Asphalt.— In  1911  the  exports  were  to  the  United  States,  1,263,688  bolivars;  and  to 
Trinidad,  122,486  bolivars. 

Beef  cattle— In  1911  the  exports  were  to  Trinidad,  416,100  bolivars;  to  French 
Guiana,  216,080  bolivars;  to  France,  91,900  bolivars;  to  British  Guiana,  71,920  boli- 
vars; and  to  Curacao,  38,100  bolivars. 

Copper  ore. — In  1911  the  exports  principally  to  the  United  Kingdom,  625,000 
bolivars;  to  France,  5,000  bolivars;  to  the  United  States,  700  bolivars;  to  Germany, 
650  bolivars;  and  to  the  Netherlands,  380  bolivars. 

Dividivi. — In  1911  the  exports  of  dividivi  were  to  Germany,  671,639  bolivars;  to 
France,  5,415  bolivars;  to  the  United  States,  2,833  bolivare;  and  to  the  Netherlands. 
500  bolivare. 

Raw  sugar. — In  1911  the  exports  of  raw  sugar  were  principally  to  the  United  King- 
dom, 291,080  bolivare;  to  Germany,  24,638  bolivare;  and  to  the  Netherlands,  22,270 
bolivars. 

Tonka  beam.— In  1911  the  exports  of  tonka  beans  were  principally  to  the  United 
States,  304,151  bolivare;  to  Germany,  282,170  bolivare;  and  to  France,  124,392  bolivars. 

Frozen  beef. — In  1911  the  exports  were  to  the  United  Kingdom,  387,640  bolivare; 
and  to  Italy,  152,676  bolivare. 


EXPORTS  BY  PORTS . 


Bolivars. 


Maraeaibo  

Puerto  Cabello. 
Ciudad  Bolivar 

La  Guiara  

Campano  

Cristobal  Colon. 
Cana  Colorado. 

La  Vela  

Puerto  Sucre... 

Pampatar  

Guanta  


23,863,417.95 


27, 342,994.00 


34,565,996.00 


20,  532,  200.  65 
3,  939,  797. 00 
2,388,911.00 
2, 069, 445. 00 
1,401,176.00 
608,  600.05 
460,114.00 
363,015.00 


Total 


117,535, 666.  69 
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The  following  is  the  budget  for  1913,  submitted  to  the  Congress  of 
the  Nation  by  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic: 


Ordinary  e.rjxmscs  for  191i  as  compared  with  those  of  1912. 


;  ~ 

Ml 

1913 

Inervase. 

SA,  l  "R,  .wo.  no 

$5, 17H,MO.0O 

45,588,047. 12 
6,<*W,47l.7S 
19,703,21*.  48 
7l>,0OK,  IfiN.  tt,r» 

45,400,2X7.  12* 
5,<r¿H,30H05 

«21,760.00 
61, 1(3. 73 

21,073,964.00 
79, 446, 194.  ZS 
40,S00,(«»)00 
29, 123,362.20 
2t,,3>,"7''..<m 
15,700,597.50 
8,754,360.00 
12,512,000.  no 
10,300,000.00 

$1,370,745.52 
2,838,025.30 

K.  J  list  lev  and  Instruir!  ion  

M,<I75>,(V>7.-W 
29,123,2(12.20 
2S, 227, 400. 40 
15,291,15».» 
8,339,760.00 
12.f)12,KXt.i«» 
IS,  000, 000. 00 

3,279,657.49 

U.  Marine  

1,809,324.40 

409,441.30 
414,600.00 

7,700.000. 00 

316,740, 733.» 

308, 741,03».  13 

5,032,812.12 

13,031,90  .62 
5,032, 812. 12 

7,990,093  12 

In  addition  to  this  is  the  estimate  for  the  prosecution  of  public 
works  under  construction,  amounting  to  $70,849,827.79.  Part  of  this 
sum,  however,  comes  out  of  special  resources,  and  the  total  budget  for 
1913  is  $50,470,144  less  than  for  1912. 

SALARIES  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  Bulletin  quotes  the  following  interesting  data  from  a  com- 
munication it  has  received  from  that  noted  educator,  Dr.  Edgar 
Kwing  Brandon,  who  has  recently  completed  a  tour  of  Latin  America, 
during  which  he  made  a  special  study  of  the  educational  institutions 
of  these  countries  and  whose  articles  on  the  education  of  the  various 
Republics  have  appeared  in  the  issues  of  the  Bulletin. 

By  action  of  the  university  council  in  May,  1912,  the  salary  of  the  rector  was 
increased  to  20,000  pesos  (upward  of  $8,000  gold)  per  annum  and  the  salary  of  the 
deans  was  raised  at  the  same  time  to  12.000  pesos  (approximately  $5,000  gold).  The 
remuneration  of  other  administrative  officers  was  also  increased.  The  initial  salary 
of  professors  was  allowed  to  remain  at  3.600  pesos  (approximately  $1,500  gold),  but  a 
new  schedule  of  increase  for  length  of  service  was  adopted.  After  5  years  of  service  a 
professor's  salary  is  increased  30  per  cent;  after  10  years.  60  per  cent;  after  15  years, 
90  per  cent;  and  after  20  years.  KM)  per  cent.  As  the  teaching  hours  are  few.  often  not 
more  than  three  per  week,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  of  remuneration  is  liberal. 

In  the  session  of  May  3.  1912.  the  council  of  the  University  of  Rueños  Aires  decided 
to  reorganize  the  faculty  of  commerce,  which  will  function  in  the  commercial  school 
Carlos  Pellegrini,  and  constitute  a  prolongation  of  the  commercial  studies  now  offered  in 
•  his  school.  Two  courses  of  study  were  adopted,  one  of  four  years,  the  other  of  three, 
and  leading  to  the  title  "licenciado  de  ciencias  comerciales''  and  "contrador  publico," 
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respectively,  (¡ruduation  from  the  lower  courses  of  the  school  will  he  the  require- 
ment for  admission  to  the  higher  school.  The  latter  will  be  of  university  rank  ami  will 
constitute  a  faculty  of  the  university.  The  following  new  professorships  will  be  created 
as  fast  as  the  necessities  of  the  school  require:  Commercial  geography,  commercial 
history,  comparative  constitutional  and  commercial  law.  statistics,  national  resources, 
private  commercial  law,  railway  legislation,  organization  of  national  and  international 
trade,  international  commercial  law,  comparative  economic  institutions,  and  tariff 
legislation. 

Besides  the  new  faculty  of  commerce,  Argentina  has  seven  national  schools  of  com- 
merce, three  in  the  capital  and  four  in  the  Provinces.  Some  Provinces  maintain 
local  commercial  schools. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MEXICAN  LEGATION. 

A  recent  decre€  «»f  the  President  of  Mexico  establishes  a  legation 
in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  ano!  accredits  Sr.  Ignacio  Rivero  as 
minister  of  Mexico  near  the  Argentine  Government. 

CABINET  CHANGES. 

The  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  appointed  Sr.  Enrique 
Pérez  minister  of  finance  in  place  of  Sr.  Jose  Maria  Rosa,  resigned. 

ARGENTINE  DELEGATES. 

The  Argentine  Republic  has  appointed  Dr.  Juan  C.  Castillo,  now 
in  this  country,  delegate  from  the  Argentino  to  the  Association  <»f 
Military  Surgeons.  Dr.  Castillo  and  Dr.  Naon,  the  Argentine  minister 
to  the  United  States,  will  serve  as  delegates  to  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  which  meets  in  Washington. 
Joaquin  Granel  and  Justo  Gaballa,  engineers,  will  attend  the  Twen- 
tieth Irrigation  Congress  as  delegates  from  Argentina. 

CUSTOMS  REVENUES  FIRST  HALF  OF  1912. 

The  customs  revenues  of  the  Argentine  Republic  during  tho  first 
half  of  1912,  consisting  of  import  duties,  storage,  lighterage,  stamps, 
and  surcharges,  were  1,126,466.82  gold  pesos,  and  85,383,121.17 
pesos,  national  currency,  as  compared  with  1,144,233  gold  pesos,  anil 
83,522,938.20  -pesos,  national  currency,  during  the  same  period  of 
1911. 

DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS  BUENOS  AIRES  FIRST  HALF  1912. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  the  demographic  statistics 
of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  were  as  follows:  Births,  25,461;  deaths. 
10,857;  and  marriages,  6,679,  as  compared  with  24,525  births,  10,929 
deaths,  and  6,504  marriages  during  the  same  period  of  1911.  The 
deaths  of  children  under  2  years  of  age  in  the  first  half  of  1912  were 
2,668,  as  compared  with  2,966  during  the  first  six  mouths  of  1911. 
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EXPORTS  OF  FROZEN  MEATS  FIRST  HALF  1012. 

During  the  first  half  of  1912  the  exports  of  frozen  meats  from  the 
Argentine  Republic  consisted  of  1,866,341  carcasses  of  frozen 
wethers,  1,110,847  quarters  of  chilled  beef,  and  963,316  quarters  of 
frozen  beef. 

EXPORTS  OF  HIDES  AND  SKINS  FIRST  HALF  1912. 

The  exports  of  hides  and  skins  during  the  first  half  of  1912  from 
the  Argentino  Republic  consisted  of  1,495,540  dry  cattle  hides, 
1,659,887  salted  cattle  hides,  62,783  horse  hides,  30,492  bales  of 
sheepskins,  and  3,873  bales  of  goatskins.  During  the  same  period 
the  exports  of  wool  amounted  to  267,954  bales. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  SERVICE. 

A  recent  law  provides  that  all  steamship  agencies  and  passenger 
vessels  engaged  in  the  transport  service  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
shall  be  equipped  with  wireless  apparatus  and  required  to  receive 
and  transmit  wireless  messages.  The  provisions  of  the  international 
wireless  telegraph  convention  of  Berlin  have  been  made  effective  in 
the  Republic  by  the  Argentine  Government. 

IMMIGRATION,  FIRST  HALF  1012. 

The  general  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has 
compiled  data  showing  that  the  number  of  immigrants  who  arrived 
in  that  country  during  the  first  half  of  1912  was  117,000,  while  during 
the  first  week  of  August  of  the  present  year  4,000  immigrants  landed, 
and  advices  indicate  that  a  steadily  increasing  flow  of  immigration  is 
to  be  expected  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

IMPORTS  OF  PARAGUAYAN  TEA. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  t  he  present  year  the  Argentine  Republic 
imported  Paraguayan  tea  to  the  value  of  1,150,659  gold  pesos, 
245.745  kilos  of  which  came  from  Paraguay,  and  10,404,629  kilos 
from  Brazil.  Tho  imports  of  Paraguayan  tea  into  the  Argentine 
Republic  in  1911  consisted  of  50,51S,065  kilos  of  which  48,247,784 
kilos  came  from  Brazil,  and  2,270,281  kilos  from  Paraguay. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  TOBACCO  CULTURE. 

The  bureau  of  agriculture  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  with  the  object 
of  assisting  and  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  has  distributed 
selected  .tobacco  seed  to  agriculturists  in  Goya,  Saladas,  Murucuyá, 
Santa  Lucia,  and  Lavalle,  as  well  as  to  plantation  owners  and  farmers 
in  the  departments  of  Cerro  Cora  and  Concepción  de  la  Sierra,  with 
instructions  as  to  the  manner  of  planting  and  cultivating  the  same. 
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NEW  ISSUE  OF  POSTAL  CARDS. 

A  new  issue  of  1 ,500,000  postal  cards  is  to  be  placed  in  circulation 
in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these 
postal  cards  are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  buying  aeroplanes  for 
the  army.  The  design  of  this  issue  of  postal  cards  was  chosen  by  a 
jury  appointed  for  that  purpose  out  of  149  sample  designs  submitted 
for  consideration  in  a  competitive  contest.  The  design  of  the  postal 
card  chosen  has  for  its  motto  the  word  "Mosca."  The  issue  will  be 
prepared  in  the  printing  and  engraving  shops  of  the  war  department 
of  the  Argentine  Government. 

LENGTH  AND  GAUGE  OF  ARGENTINE  RAILWAYS. 

There  are  31,574  kilometers  of  railways  in  exploitation  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  at  the  present  time,  5,360  kilometers  of  which 
belong  to  the  State  and  26,214  kilometers  to  private  companies. 
There  are  981  kilometers  of  1  meter  gauge;  2,490  kilometers  of 
1.435  meter  gauge,  and  19,253  kilometers  of  1.676  meter  gauge. 

GROWTH  OF  ARGENTINE  POPULAR  BANK 

During  the  last  five  years  the  Argentine  Popular  Bank  at  Buenos 
Aires  has  increased  its  subscribed  capital  124  per  cent,  its  paid  up 
capital  121  per  cent,  its  reserves  165  per  cent,  and  its  deposits  98  per 
cent.  The  dividend  thai  will  be  paid  to  the  stockholders  of  this 
bank  in  1912  is  estimated  at  13  per  cent. 

PROPOSED  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  MUSEUM  BUILDING. J 

A  magnificent  building  has  been  planned  for  construction  in 
Buenos  Aires  for  the  use  of  the  National  Historical  Museum.  The 
present  building  is  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  this  growing  museum, 
and  the  erection  of  a  new  edifice  at  an  early  date  is  considered 
imperativo. 

STATUE  TO  AVELLANEDA. 

On  July  9,  1912,  anniversary  of  tho  independence  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  the  statue  of  Nicolas  de  Avellaneda,  a  celebrated 
Argentine  statesman  and  sometime  President  of  tho  Republic,  was 
unveiled  in  tho  city  of  Buenos  Aires. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  ENTRE  RIOS 

The  rivor  and  lowlands  of  the  Province  of  Entre  Rios  which  are 
flooded  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  have  recently  been  utilized 
with  excellent  results  for  the  growing  of  cereals.  Steps  are  now 
being  taken  to  cultivate  certain  parts  of  the  Province  of  Entre  Rios, 
and  a  plan  has  been  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  Republic 
looking  to  the  drainage  and  cultivation  of  5,000  hectares  of  land  in 
the  region  of  Ibicuy.  The  expense  of  the  proposed  drainage  work 
is  estimated  at  1,000,000  pesos. 
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IRRIGATION  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OP  SAN  LUIS. 

A  new  irrigation  canal  is  to  be  constructed  in  the  Province  of  San 
Luis  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  waters  of  the  Quinto  Kiver  to  sup- 
ply water  to  the  Colonia  Fragua  settlement.  The  dike  planned  to  be 
built  will  be  15  and  the  canal  25  kilometers  long.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  work  is  12,000,000  pesos. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

An  important  message  of  the  President  of  Bolivia  to  the  Federal 
Congress,  delivered  at  La  Paz  on  August  6,  1012,  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  principal  public  events  of  Bolivia  during  the  third 
year  of  the  able  administration  of  President  Elidoro  Villazotl,  a  brief 
résumé  of  which  is  as  follows: 

FOREIGN  RELATION'S. 

The  international  relations  of  Bolivia  with  the  nations  of  the 
world  during  the  past  year  remained  friendly  and  cordial.  Negotia- 
tions concerning  the  fixing  and  marking  of  the  boundary  line  of  the 
Republic  with  Argentina,  Peru,  and  Brazil  were  continued  in  a  satis- 
factory manner. 

POSTS  AND  TELEOKAPH. 

The  pieces  of  mail  matter  handled  during  the  past  year  numbered 
6,486,572.  The  international  service  consisted  of  1,400,266  pieces 
of  mail  matter  received  and  519,300  pieces  forwarded.  The  inter- 
national parcel-post  business  was  made  up  of  53,426  parcels  received 
and  1,799  dispatched,  the  revenue  derived  therefrom  amounting  to 
210,473  bolivianos. 

The  telegraph  lines  in  exploitation  during  the  year  numbered  707 
kilometers,  and  the  cost  of  new  construction  amounted  to  99,268 
bolivianos,  while  that  of  reconstruction  aggregated  36,517  bolivianos. 

The  President  recommends  the  extension  of  the  telegraph  line 
from  Entre  Rios  (formerly  San  Luis)  to  Yacuiba. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  Mulatos  to  Potosi  Railway  lias  been  constructed  for  a  dis- 
tance of  174  kilometers,  and  the  Rio  Mulatos  and  Agua  de  Castilla 
stations  have  been  completed,  while  work  has  been  commenced  on 
the  Potosi  station. 
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The  latest  survey  of  the  Oruro  to  Coehabamba  Railway  gives  the 
distance  as -105)  kilometers,  rails  on  *4\  kilometers  of  the  line  hav- 
ing already  been  laid,  and  the  necessary  masonry  work  and  bridges 
constructed.    The  grading  has  been  completed  to  kilometer  104. 

On  the  Uyuni  to  Tupiza  Railway,  which  is  105  kilometers  long, 
grading  has  been  completed  to  kilometer  90,  and  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary material  arrives  from  abroad  rails  will  be  laid  over  this  part  of 
the  line. 

The  Viacha  to  La  Paz  Railway  is  completed  10  kilometers  beyond 
Vincha,  and  the  company  reports  that  the  entire  line  will  be  finished 
in  February,  1913. 

Tho  Coehabamba  to  Chimore  River  Railway  is  being  surveyed. 

The  Government  is  constructing  a  branch  railway  S  kilometers 
long  connecting  the  Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway  with  Corocero,  the 
estimated  cost  of  which  is  £25,000. 

Bids  have  been  received  by  the  Government  for  the  construction 
of  the  Potosi  to  Sucre  and  the  Tarija  to  Quiaca  Railways.  These 
bids  will  be  submitted  to  Congress. 

The  La  Paz  to  Araca  railway  concession  providing  for  an  exten- 
sion to  Yungas,  granted  November  30,  1911,  has  been  declared  for- 
feited on  account  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  existing  laws. 

The  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  of  Coehabamba  has  opened  to 
traffic  17£  kilometers  of  electric  railway  from  Coehabamba  to  Vinto. 

The  Coehabamba  station  has  been  completed,  and  final  plans  of 
the  Coehabamba  to  Arani  section  of  the  electric  railway  have  been 
approved.  Grading  has  been  done  to  kilometer  49  and  rails  laid  to 
Tara  ta. 

.  COMMERCE. 

In  1911  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Republic  amounted  to 
141,002,581  bolivianos,  of  which  82,631,171  bolivianos  were  exports 
and  58,371,410  bolivianos  imports. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

In  1911  there  were  84,2S8  pupils  in  the  public  and  private  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  country.  The  normal  school  in  the  capital 
is  giving  satisfactory  results.  A  dental  department  has  been  added 
to  the  medical  school  at  La  Paz,  and  schools  of  mines  have  been 
organized  at  Oruro  and  Potosi. 
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LIBRARY  AND  WORKS  OF  ART  OF  BARON  DE  RIO  BRANCO. 

The  fine  library  and  art  collection  of  the  late  Baron  de  Rio  Branco 
has  been  acquired  by  the  Brazilian  Government  at  a  cost  of  $120,000. 

nOIIORATION  FIRST  QUARTER  1912. 

• 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1912  immigrants  to  the  number  of 
86,554  entered  the  Republic  of  Brazil.  This  is  26,162  more  than 
during  the  same  poriod  of  1911. 

BRAZILIAN  COFFEE  CROP. 

(From  report  of  British  consul  at  Sinto»,  reviewing  trmdo  for  1911.] 

The  8,719,742  bags  of  coffee  exported  in  1911  represent  an 
increase  of  1,885,030  bags  over  1910.  Considerably  better  prices 
were  obtained  in  1911  than  in  the  previous  year.  Owing  to  unfa- 
vorable weather  experienced  during  the  latter  half  of  last  year  the 

1911-  12  crop  will  hardly  reach  10,000,000  bags  as  against  estimates 
made  at  the  beginning  of  19U  of  11,000,000  and  even  12,000,000 
bags.    According  to  information  obtained  from  reliable  sources,  tho 

1912-  13  crop  is  estimated  at  about  8,000,000  bags. 

EXPOSITION  OF  STOCK  AND  STOCK  PRODUCTS. 

The  department  of  agriculture  of  the  Government  of  Brazil  has 
arranged  to  celebrate  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  May,  1913,  the  first  expo- 
sition of  stock  and  stock  products  ever  held  in  the  Republic.  The 
secretary  of  agriculture  of  Brazil  is  chairman  of  a  committee  in  charge 
of  the  preliminary  arrangements  of  this  exposition,  which  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  make  one  of  the  most  complete, 
interesting,  and  successful  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  Latin  America. 
Tho  stock  industry  of  Brazil  is  in  its  infancy  and  is  capable  of  almost 
unlimited  development.  Great  interest  is  already  being  shown  by 
stock  raisers  and  agriculturists  in  this  exposition. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  WHEAT  GROWING. 

Plans  have  been  perfected  at  Bello  Horizonte  in  Brazil  for  organ- 
izing a  company  to  engage  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  and  the  flour-milling  industry.  The  company  proposes  to 
invest  2,000  contos  ($1,092,000)  in  the  undertaking.    A  fine  quality 
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of  seed  wheat  will  be  imported  and  agricultural  and  milling  machinery 
will  be  brought  from  the  United  States  and  England.  The  flour 
mills  to  be  erected  will  have  a  minimum  capacity  of  15,000  kilos  of 
flour  daily  and  will  be  of  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  type  of 
mills.  A  concession  for  wheat  lands,  as  well  as  for  the  free  importa- 
tion of  the  machinen-  required  in  the  industry,  has  been  obtained 
from  the  authorities. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  RIVER. 

A  company  has  been  organized  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  tho  purpose 
of  utilizing  the  Paulo  Alfonso  Falls  of  the  San  Francisco  River  to 
generate  electric  power.  At  present  200,000  horsepower  will  be 
generated,  which  quantity  is  to  be  increased  at  a  later  date  to  300,000 
horsepower. 

INDUSTRIAL  NOTES. 

Recent  statistics  show  that  the  Republic  of  Brazil  has  3,258  facto- 
ries, which  employ  151,841  workmen  and  have  a  capital  invested 
amounting  approximately  to  $225,000,000.  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  679 
factories,  and  Sao  Paulo  326.  The  manufacture  of  textiles  is  the 
most  important  industry  in  tho  Republic. 

Steps  have  been  taken  in  Rio  Grande  to  form  a  tobacco  syndicate 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  prices  and  disposing  advantageously  of 
the  raw  and  manufactured  products. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Brazil  is  indicated  by  recent 
statistics  from  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  showing  that  in  191 1  the  raw 
cotton  produced  in  that  State  amounted  to  12,525,300  kilos,  as  com- 
pared with  2,457,000  kilos  in  1903. 

The  survey  and  estimates  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
Uberaba  to  Villa  Platina,  Sao  Paulo,  have  been  approved. 

A  new  school  of  medicine  is  to  be  established  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
8.  Joao  d'El-Rei,  Minas,  is  soon  to  have  a  new  school  of  pharmacy. 

A  company  has  been  organized  in  Sao  Paulo  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  an  automobile  road  from  Santos  to  Sao  Paulo. 

A  concession  for  the  construction  of  a  new  electric  street  railway 
has  been  granted  a  company  in  Recife,  Pernambuco. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  has  ratified  the  arbitration  convention  recently 
signed  by  representatives  of  the  Brazilian  and  Russian  Governments. 
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NEW  CABINET. 

On  August  S,  1912,  the  cabinet  of  the  President  of  Chilo  was 
reorganized  as  follows:  Sr.  Guillermo  Barros  Jara,  secretary  of 
interior;  Sr.  Manuel  Rivas  Vicuña,  secretan'  of  treasury;  Sr.  Antonio 
Iluneeus  Gana,  secretan'  of  foreign  affairs,  worship,  and  coloniza- 
tion; Sr.  Enrique  Yülogas  E.  secretan'  of  justice  and  public  instruc- 
tion; Sr.  Claudio  Vicuña  S,  secretary  of  war  and  marine;  and  Sr. 
Oscar  Viel,  secretan'  of  industry  and  public  works. 

POSTAL  STATISTICS  IN  1911. 

At  the  close  of  1911  there  were  1,104  post  oflices  in  the  Republic 
of  Chile.  During  that  year  these  post  offices  handled  6S.89S,4()1 
pieces  of  domestic  mail  and  4,494,X95  pieces  of  foreign  mail,  or  n 
total  of  73,393.296  pieces,  the  postage  on  which  was  2,820,003.3*1 
pesos  national  currency.  The  international  parcels -post  business 
during  the  year  consisted  of  189,844  parcels,  valued  at  2.893,550.33 
pesos  currency,  on  which  duties  were  collected  to  the  amount  of 
2,705,117.11  pesos  currency.  International  postal  money  orders 
issued  abroad  in  1911  payable  in  Chile  amounted  to  1.290,857.00 
pesos  currency,  while  international  money  orders  issued  in  Chile 
payable  abroad  aggregated  30,079,087.92  pesos  currency. 

NEW  BUREAUS  FOR  COLLECTION  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

A  recent  departmental  decree  relating  to  the  collection  of  internal 
revenue  in  the  Republic  of  Chile  establishes  a  bureau  of  alcohol,  a 
bureau  of  tobacco,  and  a  bureau  of  wines  and  liquors. 

LEASE  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  TIERRA  DEL  FUEGO. 

A  large  extent  of  public  lands  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  will  be  leased 
at  Punta  Arenas,  Chile,  to  the  highest  bidder  on  February  28,  1913. 
These  lands  are  specially  adapted  to  sheep  raising. 

CONVERSION  FUNDS  ON  DEPOSIT  IN  BANK. 

On  December  31,  1911,  the  conversion  funds  of  the  Republic  of 
('bile  on  deposit  in  différent  European  banks  aggregated  98,018,988.50 
Chilean  gold  pesos,  of  the  value  of  18(1.;  which  sum  draws  interest  at 
the  rate  of  3}  to  3j  per  cent  per  annum.  . 

SANTIAGO  TO  VALPARAISO  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY. 

An  executive  decree  of  July  13  hist   approves  a  plan  submitted 
for  the  construction  of  an  electric  railwav  between  Santiago  and 
Valparaiso.    The  line  will  pass  through  Curaeavi  and  Casablanca. 
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with  a  brandi  from  the  former  place  to  Melipilla.  Detailed  plans 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Chilean  Government  within  18  months 
from  July  13,  1012,  and  construction  work  is  to  be  commenced 
within  H  months  after  the  approval  of  the  plans. 

FIRST  PASSENGER  TRAIN  FROM  OSORNO  TO  PUERTO  MONTT. 

The  first  regular  passenger  train  service  between  Osorno  and  Puerto 
Montt  was  inaugurated  on  July  28,  1012. 

PREVENTION  OF  OVERFLOW  OF  MAPOCHO  RIVER  AT  SANTIAGO. 

A  plan  has  been  formulated  to  protect  the  Federal  capital  from 
the  overflow  of  the  Mapoeho  Hiver,  at  a  total  cost  of  11.000,000  pesos, 
1.400,000  pesos  of  which  are  to  be  expended  annually  until  construc- 
tion work  is  completed.  Unused  material  after  the  completion  of 
the  work  will  be  utilized  in  paving  the  streets  of  Santiago  or  will  be 
sold  at  public  auction. 

.  RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  section  of  the  longitudinal  railway  between  Baquedano  and 
Aguas  Blancas,  a  distance  of  107  kilometers,  has  been  completed. 
From  Baquedano  north,  via  Quillagua,  21G  kilometers  of  railway 
have  been  constructed,  so  that  traffic  can  now  be  established  over  323 
kilometers  of  line  running  through  the  pampa,  mineral  belts,  and 
nitrate  zones  of  northern  Chile.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the  close 
of  September  railway  connection  will  be  established  with  all  the  ports 
of  the  Provinces  of  Antofagasta  and  Tarapaca. 

Kails  have  been  laid  on  SK  kilometers  of  road  to  the  south  of  Aguas 
Blancas,  Department  of  Taltal,  and  construction  work  is  expected  to 
reach  Catalina  station  in  September,  1012. 

RAILWAY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT  AT  TEMUCO. 

The  hotel  and  restaurant  belonging  to  the  Government  of  Chile  in 
the  railway  station  at  Temuco  has  been  leased  for  nine  years.  It  is 
to  be  operated  under  rules  and  prices  approved  by  the  Railway 
Bureau.  The  lessee  is  to  expend  from  25,000  to  30,000  gold  pesos 
in  erecting  a  new  building  which,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  will 
become  the  property  of  the  lessor. 

TALTAL  TIN  MINES. 

The  Chilean  press  announces  the  discovery  of  important  tin  mines 
in  the  Department  of  Taltal.  Some  of  the  claims  are  already  being 
worked. 
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TREATY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  WITH  AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY. 

On  Murck  23,  1912,  an  adreferenduni  treaty  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation was  signed  in  Vienna  by  the  representatives  of  Colombia  and 
Austria-Hungary. 

REVENUES  FROM  GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY  IN  1010  AND  1011. 

The  revenues  from  property  owned  by  the  Government  of  Colombia 
in  1910  and  1911  woro  as  follows: 


Land  salt  mines. . 
Maritime  salt  i 
Supia  atui  Marínalo  minen. . 

Sabana  11  y  

Keal  estale  

Tax  on  mines  


1910. 


Land  salt  mines  

Maritime  salt  mines  

Supla  and  Marmato  mines. 

Sabana  H y  

Real  catato  

Tax  on  i 


1011. 


Gross 
revenues. 


Tost  of 


Net 


1736,746.16 

534.779. 07 
16,000.00 

243,052.66 
38,221.93 
24.  HO.  4S 

1242,108. 54 
140,337.07 

136, 236.53 

1494.577.62 
394, 442. 00 
16,000.00 
106.816. 13 
.18, 22t.  93 
24. 800. 48 

1,888, 602. 30 

518.742.14  1,074,860.16 

797,958.04 
598,710.87 
16, 000.00 

263, 2m.  K7 
10.321.  2» 
23.158.02 

189,805.35 
54,128.44 

136,367.06 

608,152.69 
544.588.43 
16,000.00 
126,834).  81 

23  158  02 

1,  TUB,  360. 09 

380,300.85 

1, 3»,  069. 24 

REOPENING  OF  MEDEL  LIN  MINT. 

An  executive  decree  of  July  5,  1912,  authorizes  the  reopening  of 
the  mint  at  Medellin  for  the  purpose  of  coining  Columbian  pounds 
and  half  pounds  of  the  weight,  size,  and  fineness  specified  in  law  35 
enacted  in  1907.  The  Government  of  the  Department  of  Medellin 
will  collect  mintage  and  assay  charges,  and  the  coining  of  money  will 
be  done  by  it  or  under  its  supervision. 

RAILWAYS  IN  1911. 

In  1911  the  railways  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  transported 
1,350,548  passengers  and  383,930  tons  of  freight,  receiving  therefor 
a  gross  revenue  of  $2,758,281.  At  the  close  of  1911  the  length  of  the 
Colombian  railways  amounted  to  1,000  kilometers,  250  of  which  were 
1-meter  gauge  and  750  kilometers  914-centimeter  gauge. 
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PANAMA-HAT  INDUSTRYtIN  COLOMBIA. 

In  a  recent  consular  dispatch  from  Barranquilla,  Colombia,  it  is 
stated  that  the  Panama-hat  industry,  which  centers  in  the  districts 
surrounding  Medellin  and  Bucaramanga,  has  made  a  remarkable 
growth  during  the  last  two  years,  and  the  declared  exports  to  the 
United  States  showed  an  increased  valuation  of  $387,335  for  1911 
over  1910.  The  total  declared  value  for  1911  was  $898,313,  of 
which  about  14  per  cent  was  shipped  to  Europe,  showing  that  the 
great  market  for  this  line  of  goods  is  in  the  l/nited  States. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  AT  BARRANQUILLA. 

During  the  year  1911  several  new  factories  have  been  opened  at 
Barranquilla,  among  them  being  two  match  factories,  a  glass  factory, 
a  shoe  factory,  a  nail  factory,  a  cotton-goods  factory,  a  cotton  gin, 
and  an  ice  factory.  Many  of  the  factories  already  established  made 
additions  and  improvements,  and  the  electric  light  company  pre- 
pared to  supply  electric  power  to  many  of  them.  For  1912  there  aro 
under  construction  a  third  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  gray  cot- 
tons, etc.,  a  sawmill,  a  coffee  roaster  and  chocolate  factory,  two 
additional  shoo  factories,  and  a  factory  to  make  jute  bags  and  bagging. 

INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS  AT  CALI. 

From  a  late  dispatch  from  the  American  consular  agency  at  Cali,  it 
is  noted  that  a  noteworthy  development  thero  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  electric  light  and  power  service  during  the  year, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  factories  in 
this  hitherto  nonmanufacturing  region,  such  as  cigarette  and  match 
factories,  and  has  given  cheap  and  serviceable  power  to  the  existing 
coffee-shelling,  chocolate,  soap,  and  candle  plants.  A  brewery,  a 
cotton  mill,  and  a  telephono  service  are  all  under  construction. 

LIGHTHOUSE  FOR  BUENAVENTURA. 

Having  in  view  the  early  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
early  completion  of  the  railway  into  Cali,  and  the  probable  increase 
of  business  through  Buenaventura  which  will  result,  the  Govern- 
ment has  called  for  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  lighthouse  at  that 
port.  A  considerable  appropriation  for  the  sanitation  of  this  port 
has  also  been  made. 
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BUDGET  FISCAL  YEAR  1913. 


The  estimated  receipts  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  for  the 
fiscal  year  1913  are  8,900,000  colones  ($4,138,500)  made  up  of  the 


following  items: 

Colones. 

i  iii-khiim  receipts   5.  500,  000 

Liquon   2,000.000 

Seated  paper   (JO,  000 

Sum]*   00,000 

Pa*U  and  telegraph   285,  000 

Public  land?   3,000 

Pacific  Pail  way   050, 000 

Printing  office   12,  000 

Public  and  civil  registry   30, 000 

Export  duties  on  bananas   225, 000 

Miscellaneous   75,000 


8,  900, 000 

The  disbursements  for  all  departments  of  the  Government  during 
the  same  period  have  been  fixed  by  Congress  at  8,874,610.99  colones 
($4,120,694.11). 

The  budget  law  provides  that  any  surplus  of  receipts  over  expendi- 
tures, on  closing  the  accounts  of  tho  fiscal  year  1913,  may  be  applied 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic  toward  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt. 

PUNT  AREN  AS  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Investigations  recently  made  by  the  department  of  public  works 
of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
supply  of  water  for  the  city  of  Puntarenas  show  that  jwjtable  water 
has  been  found  in  the  San  Miguel  Mountains,  north  of  the  Barranca 
plantation,  sufficient  to  supply  a  city  of  150,000  inhabitants.  The 
city  of  Puntarenas  is  now  in  a  position  to  proceed  with  the  installation 
of  water  works  for  furnishing  the  municipality  with  potable  water. 
Tho  necessary  preliminary  steps  are  being  taken  to  this  end,  and  as 
soon  as  the  waterworks  are  in  operation  the  use  of  water  from  wells 
will  be  discontinued. 

PROTECTION  OF  LABORERS  AND  ARTISANS. 

A  recent  law  of  tho  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  provides  that  corpora- 
tions, companies,  or  persons  employing  laborers  and  artisans  shall 
pay  samo  at  least  twice  a  month,  and  that  all  employers'  orders  or 
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tickets  given  to  employées  to  be  exchanged  for  goods  or  as  evidence 
of  indebtedness  shall  be  redeemable  in  cash  by  the  employers.  The 
violation  of  the  law  is  punishable  by  heavy  fines. 

SUBSIDIZED  GERMAN  SCHOOL. 

The  German  colony  in  Costa  Rica  is  to  have  a  German  school  at 
San  Jose  subsidized  by  the  German  Government.  The  school  is  to 
be  conducted  after  the  manner  of  the  primary  and  graded  schools  of 
Germany  by  leachers  from  that  country.  Books  and  furniture  for 
the  use  of  the  school  will  be  imported  from  Germany.  The  school 
will  open  not  later  than  January,  1913. 


REPRESENTATIVE  TO  MEDICAL  CONGRESS. 

President  Gomez  has  appointed  Dr.  Horace  Ferrer,  a  captain  in 
the  Cuban  Army,  to  represent  the  Republic  of  Cuba  at  the  Fifteenth 
International  Congress  of  Hygiene,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton from  September  26  to  October  1,  1912. 

SPANISH  IMMIGRANTS  IN  1911. 

In  1911,  according  to  reports  furnished  the  Spanish  Government 
by  steamship  companies  operating  in  Spanish  ports,  27,450  immi- 
grants embarked  for  Cuba. 

FRANCHISES  FOR  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  PLANTS. 

Franchises  have  been  granted  for  the  establishment  of  electric 
light  and  power  plants  at  Cobre,  Oriente  Province;  at  Artemesia; 
Quemadas  de  Guines;  and  Mate. 

FINE  CATTLE  FOR  CUBA. 

The  President  of  Cuba  has  recently  purchased  from  a  firm  of  live- 
stock importers  50  cows  and  4  bulls  of  the  finest  Ilolstein  cattle  to 
be  found  in  Kentucky.  The  cattle  have  been  sent  to  the  President's 
farm  " America"  at  Calabazar. 

CUBA'S  LARGEST  SUGAR  CROP. 

A  recent  communication  from  United  States  Deputy  Consul 
General  Starrett  at  Havana  states  that  the  sugar  output  of  Cuba  for 
the  1911-12  season  up  to  August  10  has  reached  a  total  of  1,829,488 
tons,  with  7  mills  still  grinding.    Among  these  are  some  of  the  largest 
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in  Cuba,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  total  output 
for  this  season  will  be  between  1,850,000  and  1,875,000  tons. 

ENGLISH  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  department  of  public  instruction  of  the  Government  of  Cuba 
has  issued  a  general  order  providing  that  the  teaching  of  English  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  Republic  be  limited  to  the  large  cities. 
The  number  of  teachers  authorized  to  teach  English  is  at  present  too 
small  to  meet  the  demands  for  instruction  in  all  the  public  schools 
of  Cuba,  and  the  department  of  public  instruction  decided  that  better 
results  would  be  obtained  by  attending  first  to  the  needs  of  the  city 
schools,  extending  the  benefits  of  English  instruction  to  the  country 
districts  as  soon  as  practicable. 

SURVEY  OF  SMALL  ISLANDS  OFF  SOUTH  COAST. 

Jose  Isaac  Corral  has  been  appointed  by  the  department  of  agri- 
culture of  the  Government  of  Cuba  to  make  a  geological  survey  of 
the  small  islands  or  keys  off  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba.  Reports 
are  current  that  some  of  these  islands  are  valuable  from  an  agricul- 
tural standpoint,  and  that  they  contain  valuable  deposits  of  guano. 

RECLAIMING  A  SWAMP. 

The  Official  Gazette  recently  made  public  the  particulars  of  the 
decree  signed  by  the  President  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
secretary  of  public  works,  granting  and  giving  over  to  the  Compañía 
Agricultura  de  Zapata  all  the  lands  comprised  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Ciénega  de  Zapata,  which  stretches  from  the  Punta  de  Mangle 
to  Cienfuegos,  and  which  comprises  all  the  south  coast  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Matanzas  and  part  of  that  of  Santa  Clara,  over  200  square 
leagues. 

SEARCHING  FOR  OIL  IN  PINAR  DEL  RIO. 

Explorations  for  oil  are  actively  being  carried  on  at  the  present 
time  by  American  and  Cuban  interests  in  the  Province  of  Pinar  del 
Rio.  Late  reports  show  strong  indications  of  the  existence  of  oil 
deposits,  but  the  borings  made  have  not  yet  penetrated  the  oil 
stratum. 

HAVANA  PIER  CONSTRUCTION. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  second  pier  of  the  Scovel  con- 
cession, near  the  Machina  wharf,  at  Havana.  The  second  pier  will  be 
like  the  first,  a  two-story  concrete  pier  entirely  modern  in  every 
respect. 
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CUSTOMS  AND  PORT  RECEIPTS  IN  1011-12. 

According  to  the  budget  of  191 1-12  the  estimated  custom  and  port 
receipts  of  the  Dominican  Republic  for  that  year  amounted  to 
$3,260,000,  made  up  of  the  following  items: 


Import  duties   13,000,000 

Export  duties   200,000 

Pondues   60,000 

The  actual  receipts  for  1911-12  were  $3,656,641.11,  consisting  of: 

Import  duties   $3,360,340.60 

Export  duties   227.  619.  94 

Port  duet*   68,680.57 

The  excess  of  actual  over  estimated  receipts  were,  therefore. 
$396,641.11. 

SANTO  DOMINGO  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  CONCESSION. 


A  law  promulgated  July  15,  1912,  provides  for  admission  duty  free 
into  the  Dominican  Republic  for  a  period  of  50  years  of  the  necessary 
material  and  supplies  for  the  installation  and  operation  of  the  Santo 
Domingo  electric  light  plant,  to  be  erected  in  conformity  with  a  con- 
tract made  b}r  the  city  council  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  contract  was 
approved  by  the  House  of  Deputies  of  the  Dominican  Republic  on 
March  29,  1912. 

SANITARY  LAW. 

The  sanitary  law  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  on  Juno  10,  1912,  places  the  sanitary  service  of  the  country 
under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  and  municipal  governments  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  A  superior  board  of 
health  is  established  in  the  Federal  capital,  and  provincial  boards  of 
health  are  to  bo  maintained  in  the  provinces.  These  boards  of 
health  will  work  in  harmony  with  each  other,  but  at  the  same  time 
aro  practically  independent  within  the  particular  scope  of  their  own 
spheres  as  specified  and  defined  in  the  law. 

CACAO  INDUSTRY. 

The  following  statistics,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  general 
receiver  of  Dominican  customs,  show  the  cacao  exports  from  Domin- 
ican ports  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  calendar  year  1912  as 
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compared  with  similar  shipments  for  the  corresponding  periods  in 
1908  and  1011,  which  are  the  years  of  greatest  previous  yield: 

Cacao. 


i'jus 

mi 

1912 

Kih'- 

MS.riVi 

1,2»3,  si  2 
1,3*5,001 
1,632,  .V.I 
1,468,15.1 
5,  (lió,  776 

K»o$. 

1,375,  MX 

1,637,6M 

l,ii!i.V.i;ts 

1,923,233 

2, 294,  til  2 

4,272,169 

Kilo». 
9,277,350 
1,3(17, 766 
1.1W.628 
1,792,  423 
2,S6>*,<178 
4,665,494 

11,675,97» 

13,19!»,  4M 

13,007,7» 

Kilos. 

1,421,763 

....  1,528, 508 

The  general  receiver  adds  that,  in  addition  to  the  splendid  crop, 
the  quality  of  Dominican  cacao  has  been  good  during  the  current 
year  and  prices  obtained  have  advanced  steadily  since  the  shipping 
season  started. 


PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  PUERTO  PLATA. 

The  city  council  of  Puerto  Plata  has  resolved  to  ask  the  Congress 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  for  authority  to  negotiate  a  loan  of 
8100,000  to  be  used  in  public  improvements  at  that  port.  The 
council  proposes  to  expend  the  proceeds  of  the  prospective  loan  in 
the  purchase  and  betterment  of  the  Puerto  Plata  Aqueduct,  the  con- 
struction of  a  warehouse  for  depositing  inflammable  materials,  and  in 
furthering  other  useful  and  desirable  improvements. 

The  same  council  has  also  requested  the  Federal  Congress  to  author- 
ize the  levying  of  a  surcharge  of  2£  per  cent  on  the  import  duties  col- 
lected at  Puerto  Plata  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  be  used  in 
the  maintenance  of  primary  schools,  the  conservation  of  sidewalks, 
etc.,  in  Puerto  Plata. 


ECUADOR 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


On  August  10,  1912,  Sr.  Francisco  Andrade  Marin,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Acting  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Ecuador,  delivered  an  interesting  message  to  the  Federal  Congress  in 
Quito,  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  events  of  the  Republic 
during  the  past  year. 
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FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

The  message  sets  forth  that  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  are 
in  a  satisfactory  state.  The  principal  nations  of  Europe  and  of  the 
New  World  have  diplomatic  representatives  in  the  capital  of  the 
Republic,  while  Ecuador  has  diplomatic  representatives  accredited 
to  the  United  States,  France,  Peru,  ('hile,  Argentina,  Rrazil.  and 
other  countries. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

The  approximate  population  of  Ecuador  is  1,500,1)00,  and  the 
number  of  public,  municipal,  and  private  schools  in  the  Republic  is 
1,590,  with  08,413  pupils  and  2,320  teachers.  Higher  education  is 
carried  on  in  the  universities  of  Quito,  Guayaquil,  and  Cuenca,  and  the 
law  school  at  Loja.  These  institutions  have  more  than  000  students 
and  74  professors.  Other  important  institutions  of  higher  education 
are  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Arts  and  Crafts,  National  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Lying-in  School  and  Hospital,  Military  and  Naval  Acad- 
emies, and  the  Astronomic  Observatory. 

POSTAL  AND  TELEGRAPH  SERVICE. 

The  telegraph  system  of  the  country  extends  over  a  distance  of 
5,340  kilometers  and  lias  00  offices  in  operation,  and  by  means  of  the 
submarine  cable,  places  Ecuador  in  communication  with  every  part 
of  the  world. 

The  interurban  telephone  lines  of  Quito  and  Guayaquil  have  a  length 
of  2,800  meters,  while  the  telephone  line  which  places  Quito  in  com- 
munication with  Guayaquil  is  500  kilometers  long. 

A  daily  railway  postal  service  is  maintained  between  Quito  and 
Guayaquil. 

FINANCE. 

The  receipts  for  the  past  year  amounted  to  13,204,190  sucres 

($6,459,600),  or  about  200.000  sucres  more  than  those  of  the  fore- 
going year. 

RAILWAYS  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  Guayaquil  &  Quito  Railway  lias  greatly  increased  its  passenger 
traffic  during  the  last  few  months;  the  construction  of  the  Bahia  to 
Quit  ("railway  is  favorably  progressing;  the  railway  from  Manta  to 
Santa  Ana  has  laid  rails  over  a  distance  of  11$  kilometers;  ami  work 
has  been  commenced  on  the  construction  of  the  Esmeralda  to  Coquito 
railway. 

The  waterworks  at  Quito  are  supplying  an  abundant  quantity  of 
potable  water  to  the  Federal  capital,  ami  the  waterworks  at  Riobamba 
will  soon  be  able  to  furnish  that  city  with  a  sufficient  water  supply. 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Filially,  tho  President  recommends  a  revision  of  the  penal  code;  the 
establislinient  of  a  polytechnic  school  at  Quito  in  charge  of  professors 
from  Europe  and  America;  the  immediato  construction  of  the  J 1  nigra 
to  Cuonca,  and  tho  Guayaquil  to  Santa  Elena  railways;  the  giving  of 
annual  premiums  to  nowspapers  as  a  means  of  educational  encourage- 
ment; and  the  early  negotiation  of  a  loan  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
to  bo  appliod  to  tho  payment  of  intorest  and  partial  liquidation  of  the 
national  debt. 

BUDGET  FOR  1913. 

Tho  budget  submitted  by  the  President  of  Ecuador  to  the  National 
Congress  for  tho  year  1913  estimates  tho  receipts  at  18,971,324  sucres, 
and  an  equal  amount  for  the  expenditures. 


IMPORTANT  GUATEMALAN  BANKS. 

The  Bank  of  Guatemala  in  tho  city  of  Guatemala  was  established 
on  Juno  15,  1895.  A  recent  statement  of  this  bank  gives  the  author- 
ized capital  as  10,000,000  pesos,1  subscribed  and  paid-up  capital 
2,500,000  pesos,  reserve  fund  4,312,512  pesos,  and  contingent  fund 
1,100,000  pesos. 

The  International  Bank  of  Guatemala,  established  in  the  city  of 
Guatemala  in  1877,  has  a  subscribed  capital  of  2,000,000  pesos,  a 
reservo  fund  of  1,651,000  pesos,  and  a  contingent  fund  of  473,755 
pesos. 

The  American  Bank  in  tho  city  of  Guatemala  was  established  on 
September  2,  1895.  The  subscribed  and  paid-up  capital  of  this  bank 
is  3,000,000  posos,  the  reserve  fund  1,200,000  pesos,  and  the  con- 
tingent fund  700,000  pesos. 

The  Western  Bank  (Banco  de  Occidente)  of  Quezaltenango,  in  the 
city  of  tho  samo  name,  Republic  of  Guatemala,  was  founded  on 
August  25,  1881.  A  statement  of  June  30,  1912,  shows  that  the 
authorized  capital  of  this  bank  is  2,000,000  pesos,  the  paid-up  capital 
1,650,000  pesos,  the  reserve  fund  3,300,000  pesos,  and  the  contingent 
fund  3,700,000  pesos. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  FOR  TOWN  OF  PALIN. 

The  municipality  of  Palin  has  taken  steps  to  arrange  for  the  light- 
ing of  that  town  with  electricity.  The  principal  square,  opposite 
the  municipal  building,  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  electric  company 
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with  a  powerful  arc  light,  and  light  and  power  will  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  town  and  its  inhabitants  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

IX CAM  PLANTATION  CO. 

The  Ixcam  Plantation  Co.  (Ltd.)  has  been  organized  in  Guatemala 
to  cultivate  and  exploit  lands  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Barillas,  Depart- 
ment of  Huehuetenango,  Republic  of  Guatemala.  This  company 
will  give  special  attention  to  the  raising  of  stock,  the  development  of 
agriculture,  and  the  exploitation  of  mahogany,  cedar,  and  other  woods 
found  in  the  district  in  which  it  will  operate. 

EXPORT  DUTIES  ON  LUMBER. 

By  a  recent  Guatemalan  decree  the  export  duty  on  lumber  was 
increased  to  $1  American  gold  per  ton  of  480  superficial  feet.  The 
duty  formerly  in  force  was  2.50  pesos,  payable  in  the  currency  of  the 
country. 

The  declared  value  of  mahogany  shipped  from  Guatemala  to  United 
States  importers  amounted  to  $82,000  in  1911. 

MODEL  APIARY  AT  ANTIGUA. 

A  model  apiary,  under  tho  direction  of  Prof.  Victor  Vargas  Gamallo, 
has  been  established  by  the  Government  of  Guatemala  at  Antigua. 
The  location  is  an  ideal  one  for  beekeeping,  and  a  number  of  farmers 
and  plantation  owners  in  the  vicinity  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
subject. 

Owing  to  the  mild  climate  and  the  abundance  of  bee  food  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  in  this  and  other  parts  of  Guatemala,  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  beekeeping  for  profit  will  be  greatly  stimulated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  apiary  and  will  gradually  be  extended  to  other 
parts  of  the  Republic. 


ELECTION  OF  A  NEW  PRESIDENT. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  regular  session  of  Congress  on  August  8, 
Gen.  Tancrede  Auguste  was  elected  President  of  the  Republic  for  a 
period  of  seven  years,  following  the  tragic  death  of  President  Cin- 
cinnati^ Aconte,  who  lost  his  life  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  August 
through  the  explosion  that  blew  up  and  burned  the  National  Palace. 

Following  the  election  of  the  new  President,  all  the  cabinet  officers 
tendered  their  resignations,  but  they  were  requested  to  remain  in 
office  for  the  present. 
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An  extra  session  of  Congress  was  called  to  convene  on  the  10th  of 
August  to  consider  the  unfinished  business  of  the  lust  session. 

NEW  CABINET. 

President  Tancredo  Auguste  has  appointed  his  new  cabinet,  which 
is  composed  of  the  following  members:  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
Police,  Mr.  S.  Pradel;  Minister  of  War  and  Navy.  General  F.  B. 
Laroche;  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Publie  Works.  Mr.  G.  Boce: 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  Mr.  Lespinasse;  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  and  Justice,  Mr.  T.  Guilbaud;  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Cults,  Mr.  J.  X.  Léger.  Mr.  Léger,  who  is  so  well  and 
favorably  known  in  Washington  where  for  a  number  of  years  he 
represented  his  country  as  minister,  was  in  the  cabinet  of  the  former 
president.  Mr.  Lespinasse,  Mr.  Laroche,  and  Mr.  Guilbaud  weie 
also  cabinet  officers  under  the  former  administration. 

REGULABIZATION  OF  CE  RT IFIC  ATE  S  OF  OBIOIN. 

The  department  of  finance  and  commerce  has  issued  a  notice  to 
importers  advising  them  that  the  delay  granted  in  which  to  regularize 
their  certificates  of  origin  has  expired  and  that  dating  from  August  3 
all  merchandise  not  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin  or  ac- 
companied by  a  certificate  of  origin  which  does  not  conform  to  the 
stipulations  of  Article  IV  of  the  Franco-Haitian  and  Haitian-Ger- 
man convention  and  to  Article  III  of  the  American-Haitian  con- 
vention will  not  benefit  by  the  advantages  prescribed  by  the  said 
conventions. 

The  department  will  no  longer  consider  any  requests  for  delay  for 
rectifications  of  the  certificates. 

CUSTOMS  BECEIFTS  OF  POBT  AU  PBINCE  FOB  THE  MONTH  OF 

APBIXi. 

The  customs  receipts  of  Port  au  Prince  for  the  month  of  April 
amounted  to  113,078.86*  gourdes  and  $77, 513. IS  gold,  a  great  increase 
over  the  receipts  for  the  corresponding  month  of  previous  years. 

BE  B  UILD  IN  O  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PALACE. 

An  appropriation  of  SI 00,000  has  been  voted  by  Congress  for  the 
immediate  rebuilding  of  the  National  Palace.  The  new  building  will 
be  fireproof  and  modern  in  every  detail. 

BILLS   BELATINO   TO    PUBLIC  IMPBOVEMENT   VOTED   BY  THE 

HOUSE. 

At  its  session  of  August  8  the  House  voted  the  following  bills, 
which,  if  approved  by  the  Senate,  will  have  a  great  bearing  on  the 
economic  development  of  the  country. 
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A  bill  creating  a  service  of  inspection  of  the  Haitian  railroads  in  the 
department  of  public  works. 

A  bill  granting  an  appropriation  of  §300,000  to  the  secretary  of 
public  works  for  the  building  of  h  wharf  in  reenforced  concrete  at 
Caves  and  extending  into  water  of  a  depth  of  30  feet,  permitting 
vessels  of  the  largest  draft  that  visit  Haitian  waters  to  dock. 

A  bill  granting  the  secretary  of  public  instruction  an  appropriation 
of  $50.000  for  the  construction  of  public-school  houses.  This  appro- 
priation will  be  renewed  every  year  until  all  the  national  schools  aro 
provided  with  quarters. 

A  bill  authorizing  the  department  of  public  works  to  repair,  rebuild, 
ami  establish  waterworks  at  Port  au  Prince.  The  department  is 
also  authorized  to  tap  new  water  sources  and  take  all  measures  to 
ossuro  a  regular  supply  to  the  city  and  to  establish  a  new  water  rate. 
A  sum  of  §400,000  is  provided  for  the.se  expenses. 

NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 

"The  Dessalinienne"  has  been  adopted  as  tho  national  anthem  of 
Haiti. 

ADMINISTRATION  BUDGET  FOR  1911-12. 

The  appropriations  granted  to  the  several  administrative  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  having  been  recognized  as  insullieient,  the 
Executive  signed  a  bill  on  August  0  fixing  the  budget  of  the  depart- 
ments for  the  fiscal  year  1011-12  at  6,873,867.94  gourdes  and 
$863,886.80  American  gold. 

PROHIBITION  OF  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  FOREIGN  SALT. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  to  forbid  the  importation  of 
salt  from  abroad  with  a  view  of  developing  the  salt  industry  in  tho 
country. 

MINING  DEVELOPMENT. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  providing  for  an  appropri- 
ation of  $2.5,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  two  export  engineers  to 
study  the  guano  and  phosphate  deposits  of  Haiti  as  well  as  those  of 
magnetic  iron,  pyrites  of  iron,  and  cinnabar.  Guano  and  phosphaté 
deposits  are  known  to  exist  in  the  south  and  northwest  of  the  country, 
and  in  1899  analyses  were  mado  of  the  magnetic  iron  found  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  which  gave  a  high  percentage.  Iron 
pyrites  and  cinnabar  also  are  fourni  in  the  north. 


BUDGET  FISCAL  YEAR  1912-13. 

The  budget  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  for  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing June  1,  1912,  and  ending  May  31,  1913,  gives  the  estimated 
receipts  at  13,140,415  pesos  and  the  estimated  expenditures  at 
13,095,101.22  pesos,  or  an  excess  of  estimated  receipts  over  esti- 
mated expenditures  of  45,313.78  pesos.  The  estimated  expendi- 
tures in  detail  are  as  follows: 


National  Assembly   41,  780.  00 

Pros  ident  'h  office   70, 940.  00 

Department  of  home  government   1,  590, 0G8. 00 

Department  oí  fomento   1, 510, 510.  00 

Department  of  agriculture   21,  620. 00 

Department  of  public  instruction   1, 045, 397. 00 

Department  of  foreign  affairs   477,  920. 35 

Department  of  justice   626,500.00 

Department  of  charity   568,  896. 00 

Department  of  finance   841,  779.  87 

Department  of  public  credit   3, 900,  000.  00 

Department  of  war  and  marine   2,  399,  690.  00 


13, 095, 101.22 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  OF  CORTES  AND  AHAPALA. 

The  receipts  of  the  customhouse  at  Puerto  Cortes  in  1911  amounted 
to  1,100,092.59  pesos,  as  compared  with  874,305.48  pesos  in  1910. 
The  receipts  from  the  Amapala  customhouse  in  1911  were  985,540.34 
pesos. 

MODIFICATION  OF  POSTAL  CONVENTION  WITH  CHILE. 

The  postal  convention  celebrated  on  March  11,  1910,  between 
Chile  and  Honduras  has  been  modified  so  that  the  ports  of  Iquique 
and  Valparaiso,  Chile,  become  the  exchange  offices  for  parcels  post 
business  instead  of  Valparaiso  and  Santiago. 

TRUJILLO  TO  JUTICALPA  RAILWAY. 

The  Government  of  Honduras  has  granted  a  concession  to  construct 
a  standard  gauge  steam  or  electric  railway  from  Trujillo  to  Juticalpa, 
Department  of  Olancho,  with  an  extension  to  Tegucigalpa.  Branches 
may  bo  built  on  either  side  of  the  railway,  and  the  concessionaire 
agrees  to  construct  a  wharf  at  the  port  of  Trujillo. 

The  concessionaire  has  the  privilege  of  using  the  timber  found  on 
government  lands  in  the  construction  and  Operation  of  the  railway, 
•M 
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as  well  as  the  right  to  utilize  such  coal  deposits  as  may  be  found 
within  a  distance  of  50  kilometers  from  the  main  line  or  branch  lines 
of  the  railway,  and  the  rivers  and  streams  within  the  same  distance 
from  the  main  or  br..nch  lines  of  the  railway  may  be  made  use  of 
to  generate  electric  power  needed  |by  ¡the  company.  The  conces- 
sionaire is  also  granted  |1 0,000  hectares  of  Government  lands  in 
alternate  lots  for  each  20  kilometers  of  main  line  of  the  railway  con- 
structed, and  5,000  hectares  for  each  6  kilometers  of  branch  lines. 

NEW  SUGAR  FACTORY  FOB  HONDURAS. 

A  new  sugar  factory  at  Zamorano,  Department  of  Tegucigalpa,  is 
rapidly  nearing  completion.  This  is  tho  second  factory  of  the  kind 
to  be  installed  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  is  equipped  with 
large  modern  machinery.  It  will  have  a  capacity  of  about  3,000 
pounds  of  sugar  per  day. 

PETROLEUM  DEPOSITS. 

Investigations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Guare,  Honduras,  indicate 
that  there  is  a  well-defined  zone  in  that  section  of  the  Republic 
underlaid  with  deposits  of  petroleum.  Detailed  data  concerning  the 
quality  of  the  oil  and  the  extent  of  the  deposits  are  not  available, 
but  the  petroleum-bearing  strata  is  estimated  to  exist  at  a  depth  of 
from  500  to  600  meters. 


EXTRADITION  TREATY  WITH  SALVADOR. 

The  President  of  Mexico  promulgated  on  August  10  last  the  treaty 
of  extradition  signed  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  between  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Mexico  and  Salvador  on  January  22,  1912. 

STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  IN  THE  GULF  OF  MEXICO. 

A  contract  made  between  tho  department  of  communications  and 
the  Mexican  Navigation  Co.  obligates  the  latter  to  make  at  least  three 
round-trip  voyages  per  month  between  Tampico  and  Progreso,  touch- 
ing at  Tuxpan,  Vera  Cruz,  Coatzacoalcos,  Frontera,  Laguna,  and 
Campeche.  Three  round  trips  monthly  are  also  to  be  made  between 
Vera  Cruz  and  Frontera,  and  the  same  number  between  rl  ampico  and 
Progreso.  The  vessels  employed  in  the  service  may  stop  at  other 
Gulf  ports  by  permission  of  the  department  of  communications. 
Correspondence,  packages,  and  printed  matter  issued  by  the  post  office 
shall  be  carried  free  of  charge.  The  contract  is  for  a  period  of  three 
years. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  YUCATAN. 

The  legislature  of  the  State  of  Yucatan  is  considering  a  law  which 
will  compel  owners  of  lands  to  cultivate  all  their  holdings  and 
exempting  from  import  duties  agricultural  machinery,  tools,  and 
implements  used  in  such  cultivation.  Premiums  of  500  pesos  are  to 
he  given  to  agriculturists  who  till  an  area  of  land  greater  than  that 
owned  by  them.  The  object  of  the  law  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
proprietors  and  develo])  as  much  as  possible  the  agriculture  of  the 
State. 

NEW  MINING  COMPANY. 

A  mining  company  with  a  capital  of  $150,000  silver  has  been 
organized  in  San  Luis  Potosí  to  exploit  the  gold  mine  ''El  Angel '' 
in  the  State  of  Michoacan. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  APICULTURE 

The  bureau  of  apiculture  of  Mexico  has  recently  sent  an  expe- 
rienced apiculturist  into  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  to  conduct  an  active 
propaganda  in  favor  of  bee-keeping  and  the  allied  industries.  A  num- 
ber of  hives  for  instruction  in  manipulation  and  for  educational  pur- 
poses arc  to  be  established  at  Teocelo. 

NEW  RAILWAYS. 

The  department  of  communications  and  public  works  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  has  contracted  for  the  construc- 
tion and  exploitation  for  a  term  of  99  years  of  a  railway  176  kilo- 
meters long  in  the  State  of  Coahuila  between  Cuatro  Ciénegas  and 
Sierra  Mojada.    The  line  is  to  be  completed  within  five  years. 

A  similar  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  construction  and 
exploitation  of  a  railway  44  kilometers  in  length  in  the  States  of 
Queretaro  and  Guanajuato  between  the  city  of  Queretaro  and  the 
town  of  La  Griega.  The  line  is  to  be  completed  by  December  22, 
1916. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  to  construct  and  exploit  a  railway 
in  the  State  of  Tabasco,  starting  from  a  point  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Grijalba  River,  opposite  the  port  of  Frontera,  and  running  through 
the  towns  of  Chiltepec,  Paraíso,  Comaicalco,  Cardenas,  and  Iluiman- 
guillo  and  terminating  at  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Umaeoite 
River  in  Mexcalapa. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
from  Mondova  in  the  State  of  Coahuila  to  Chihuahua,  c  apital  of  the 
State  of  the  same  name.  The  proposed  line  passes  near  the  rich 
mineral  district  of  San  Bias,  skirts  the  Jaco  Lagoon,  traverses  rich 
mining  and  agricultural  districts  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  of 
Chihuahua,  and  terminates  in  the  city  of  Chihuahua. 


BANANA  CULTIVATION  IN  GREAT  RIVER  DISTRICT. 

Considerable  activity  is  being  shown  in  the  cultivation  of  bananas  in 
the  Great  River  district  of  Nicaragua.  Some  of  the  most  enterprising 
plantation  owners  are  operating  their  own  vessels  in  conveying  sup- 
plies to  their  plantations  and  in  transporting  products  from  the  plan- 
tations for  transshipment  at  Bluefields,  the  nearest  important  port. 
One  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  the  private-vessel  squadron  of 
banana  plantation  owners  in  the  region  referred  to  is  the  gasolene  river 
cruiser  known  as  El  Rio  which  was  launched  a  short  while  ago  by 
Samuel  Weil  &  Co.  for  private  river  traffic  in  the  banana  and  agricul- 
tural districts  of  the  Nicaraguan  Atlantic  coast  /.one.  It  is  reported 
that  other  banana  glowers  are  contemplating  the  purchase  and  opera- 
tion of  private  boats  of  this  type  in  the  exploitation  and  development 
of  their  plantation  business. 

PROSPECTIVE  MINING  DEVELOPMENT. 

Important  mining  development  is  planned  to  take  place  in  the  near 
future  in  the  Pis  Pis  and  other  mining  districts  of  Nicaragua.  The 
owners  of  La  Luz  mine  propose  to  erect  a  new  mill  and  reduction  plant 
to  treat  the  ever  increasing  output  of  their  ores.  Electric  power  is 
to  be  generated  at  La  Bue  Falls  and  conveyed  to  the  mine,  a  distance 
of  about  12  miles.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  improvements  referred 
to  is  $500,000. 

ATLANTIC  COAST  PINE  FORESTS. 

A  timber  expert  from  the  United  States  has  recently  made  an  ex- 
haustive examination  of  the  pine  forests  in  the  wooded  districts  of 
Nicaragua  from  Rio  Grande  to  the  Cape,  and  reports  that  Nicaraguan 
pine,  large  quantities  of  which  exist  in  the  regions  mentioned,  is  fully 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  best  Georgia  pine.  Rumors  are  afloat  that 
steps  are  being  taken  to  exploit,  in  the  near  future,  the  pine-lumber 
industry  of  Nicaragua  on  a  large  scale. 

CULTIVATION  OF  LIMES. 

Recent  investigations  and  experiments  show  that  the  Cukra  district 
of  Nicaragua  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  limes  and  that  this 
industry  has  a  promising  future  in  the  Republic.  A  tropical  fruit 
company  in  that  district  now  has  over  2,000  lime  trees  planted,  about 
half  of  which  bore  prolifically  this  year.  The  size,  appearance,  and 
quality  of  sample  shipments  of  fruit  from  these  trees  are  excellent, 
and  arrangements  will  be  perfected  for  an  increased  exportation  of 
limes  to  the  United  States  from  this  district  next  year.  The  limes 
from  the  plantation  referred  to  pack  about  250  to  300  to  the  case. 
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CREDIT,  BUDGET,  AND  JUDICIAL  COMMITTEES. 

The  National  Assembly  of  Panama,  which  convened  on  September 
8,  1912,  has  elected  the  following  committees:  National  credit  com- 
mittee, Deputies  Urriola,  Justiniani,  and  Garcia;  budget  committee, 
Deputies  Goita,  Adames,  Benavides,  Sosa,  and  Andreve;  judicial 
committee,  Deputies  Alvarado,  Obarrio,  and  Anguizola. 

ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  ALTERNATES. 

A  communication  of  the  chairman  of  the  Grand  Electoral  Council 
of  the  Republic,  read  before  the  National  Assembly  on  September  8, 
1912,  declared  that  Dr.  Belisário  Porras  was  elected  President  of 
Panama  according  to  the  results  of  the  voting  which  took  place  on 
August  2,  1912. 

On  Septembers,  1912,  the  National  Assembly  elected  the  following 
alternates  to  replace  the  President  in  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring 
during  the  presidential  term:  First  alternate,  Mr.  Kodolfo  Chiari; 
second  alternate,  Mr.  Ramon  Valdez,  and  third  alternate,  Mr.  Aris- 
tides Arjona. 

TRAVEL  IN  JULY. 

In  July,  1912,  3,073  persons  landed  at  the  ports  of  Colon  and  Cris- 
tobal, and  3,132  embarked  from  those  ports  for  foreign  destinations. 
The  number  of  persons  arriving  in  transit  were  1,305.  Of  the  pas- 
sengers arriving  1,617  were  cabin,  and  1,456  steerage,  and  of  those 
departing  1,780  wero  cabin  and  1,352  steerage. 

EXTERMINATION  OF  THE  GRASSHOPPER, 

A  recent  executive  decree  provides  for  the  expenditure  of  $5,000 
to  be  used  in  the  work  of  exterminating  the  grasshopper  with  which 
some  districts  of  Panama  are  afflicted. 


TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  IN  PARAGUAY. 

United  States  Consul  Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  at  Asuncion,  reports 
that  according  to  the  Banco  Agrícola  del  Paraguay  the  quantity  of 
tobacco  of  domestic  production  marketed  in  1909  was  10,694,371 
pounds;  in  1910,  12,39(3,031  pounds;  in  1911,  14,187,395  pounds. 
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PARAGUAY  NORTHEASTERN  RAILWAY. 

According  to  statements  made  by  its  promoters,  the  proposed 
Paraguay  Northeastern  Railway,  for  which  a  concession  was  granted 
in  1911,  is  to  run  from  Asuncion  northeasterly  to  the  Paraguayan- 
Brazilian  frontier,  where  it  will  cross  the  Parana  River  at  24°  south 
latitude.  From  that  point  it  is  proposed  to  connect  with  the  Trans- 
continental Brazilian  line,  which,  crossing  the  States  of  Parana  and 
Sao  Paulo,  connects  with  the  main  Brazilian  system  at  Itapetininga. 
The  concessionaire  syndicate  represents  a  capital  of  $9,733,000. 

ASUNCION  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY. 

Work  on  the  construction  of  tho  Asuncion  electric  tramway  system 
is  well  underway.  A  firm  of  contractors  from  Buenos  Aires,  who 
built  the  tramway  lines  of  that  city,  has  charge  of  the  work. 

TRANS-PARAGUAYAN  RAILWAY. 

Surveys  for  a  portion  of  the  line  known  as  the  Trans-Paraguayan 
route  have  been  going  on  throughout  the  year,  now  under  control 
of  the  Paraguayan  Central  Railway  Co.,  as  an  extension  into  eastern 
Paraguay.  The  resolution  authorizing  the  construction  of  this  line 
includes  also  the  construction  of  a  feeder  running  from  tho  main 
Paraguay  Central  line  into  the  country  south  of  Asuncion,  the  share- 
holders having  authorized  the  issuance  of  6  per  cent  notes  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $24,332,500,  payable  August  1,  1914,  for 
these  two  new  extensions. 

PROPOSED  CANALIZATION  OF  THE  JEQUI  AND  AGUAR AY-GUAZU 

RIVERS. 

The  Government  of  Paraguay  has  received  a  proposal  for  the 
canalization  and  dredging  of  the  Jequi  and  Aguaray-Guazu  Rivers  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  navigable  for  small  steamers  of  light 
draft  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Both  of  the  rivers  mentioned  are  now  navigable  for  barges,  flatboats, 
and  canoes  the  year  round.  Experts  who  have  examined  the  streams 
report  that  with  tho  expenditure  of  a  comparatively  small  sum  of 
money  both  rivers  can  easily  be  made  navigable  for  freight  and 
passenger  steamers  of  small  size  and  light  draft,  and  that  the  opening 
up  of  these  fluvial  highways  to  rapid  and  safe  navigation  will  greatly 
increase  tho  commercial  products  shipped  out  from  the  territory 
adjacent  and  tributary*  to  these  streams. 

CULTIVATION  OP  COFFEE  IN  THE  ISLA  ALTA  DISTRICT. 

A  large  area  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  is  adapted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  cofîee.  One  of  the  most  promising  regions,  however,  for 
the  growth  of  this  industry  is  that  of  the  Isla  Alta  district  where  coffee 
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trees  flourish  luxuriantly  and  produce  an  abundance  of  exceedingly 
fine  berries.  Soveral  hundred  thousand  Coffee  trees  are  cultivated 
in  the  district  referred  to,  and  the  coffee  harvested  is  in  great  demand 
oil  account  of  its  delicious  flavor  and  excellent  appearance  and 
qualities.  The  annual  output  of  this  region  is  about  100,000  kilos, 
but  the  indications  are  that  this  production  will  be  greatly  increased 
within  the  next  few  years,  and  that  the  cotice  plantations  of  the 
Department  of  Altos  alone,  when  the  young  trees  recently  planted 
come  into  full  bearing,  will  be  in  excess  of  250,000  kilos  of  colfee 
annually. 


CONTRACT  RIGHTS  OF  FOREIGN  CONCERNS. 

The  bureau  of  administration,  department  of  finance,  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Peru,  has  very  kindly  submitted  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
a  statement  covering  the  rights  of  contract  which  a  foreign  concern 
may  enjoy  in  the  conduct  of  its  business  in  Peru,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation: 

According  fo  article  15  of  the  commercial  code  "companies  organized  abroad  may 
d<>  hu-im-.-s  in  Peru,  under  the  law*  of  their  respective  countries,  in  so  far  a."  concerns 
their  capacity  to  contract,  and  are  subject  to  the  provisions  oí  said  code  in  all  that 
relate-  to  the  formation  of  their  establishments  in  Peruvian  territory,  to  their  mer- 
cantile operations,  and  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  nation."  a  necessary 
requisite  beforehand  being  their  registration  in  the  mercantile  register  made  obliga- 
tory in  article  17  of  the  same  code.  They  must  also  file,  in  addition  to  their  by-laws, 
a  certificate  issued  by  the  Peruvian  consul,  showing  that  they  are  duly  organized 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  respective  country,  as  is  prescribed  in  the  latter  part  of 
article  21  of  the  same  code.  The  requisite  of  registration  being  complied  with,  said 
companies  become  juridic  entities  in  the  country,  and  may  therefore  recur  to  courts 
of  justice  as  plaintiffs  or  defendants,  in  the  same  manner  as  Peruvian  companies. 

As  to  the  validity  of  the  powers  granted,  ac  cording  to  the  laws  under  which  said 
companies  were  organized,  said  powers  are  valid  in  the  country,  if  recorded  in  the 
registration  of  the  company  as  required  by  paragraph  (>  of  article  10  of  the  code  already 
referred  to. 

COMPULSORY  MILITARY  SERVICE. 

On  June  22,  1912,  the  President  of  Peru  signed  the  law  passed  by 
the  Congress  of  that  country  imposing  compulsory  military  service 
on  all  able-bodied  male  Peruvian  citizens  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
50  years  not  excepted  by  article  36  of  said  law. 

HONORARY  PRESIDENTS  OF  STUDENTS  CONGRESS. 

The  Third  Congress  of  American  Students  at  Lima.  Peru,  has  made 
the  President  of  Mexico,  the  minister  of  public  instruction  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  and  the  regent  of  the  University  of  Mexico, 
honorary  presidents  of  the  congress. 
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EARNINGS  OF  LIMA  LIGHT  CO. 

According  to  a  statement  in  the  West  Coast  Leader,  of  Lima,  Peru, 
the  annual  report  òf  the  Lima  Light,  Power  &  Tramways  Co.  (Ltd.) 
for  1911  shows  a  greater  net  profit  over  the  year  1910.  The  total  for 
1911  is  given  as  £74,250  as  compared  with  £68,100,  thus  permitting 
a  dividend  of  5}  per  cent  upon  the  common  stock. 

PURCHASE  OF  LINE  BY  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 

From  the  same  source  of  information  it  is  learned  that  the  Central 
Railway  Co.  has  assumed  ownership  of  the  Lima-IIuacho  Railway 
and  will  immediately  proceed  to  improve  the  service  in  every  way 
possible. 

THE  MATARANI  TERMINAL. 

The  plans  for  the  creat  ion  of  a  port  on  the  bay  of  Mataran]  have  been 
approved  by  the  Peruvian  Government. 

USE  OF  FOREIGN  DECORATIONS. 

An  executive  decree  of  July  17  prohibits  the  use  of  foreign  decora- 
tions by  Peruvians  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Peruvian 
Government,  and  requires  a  detailed* registration  of  foreign  decora- 
tions granted  Peruvian  citizens. 

TRADE-MARK  REGULATIONS. 

The  registration  of  trade-marks  has  given  rise  to  certain  abuses 
which  a  resolution  of  July  12  is  intended  to  cure.  It  frequently 
happens  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  register  a  trade-mark  which  is 
the  property  of  a  foreign  owner  who  has  omitted  to  register  the  same 
in  Peru.  The  law  gives  the  right  of  priority  to  the  petitioner.  The 
new  regulation  provides  that  the  legitimate  owner  of  a  recognized 
mark  wluch  it  is  sought  to  register,  or  which  the  proposed  registra- 
tion would  closely  infringe,  may,  by  depositing  £2.500  with  the 
treasury,  accompanied  by  a  proper  petition  supplying  proof  of  the 
legitimacy  of  the  claim,  have  priority  and  secure  the  proper  registra- 
tion in  place  of  the  original  petitioner  who  sought  to  infringe  the  well- 
known  mark.  The  first  petitioner  will  lose  his  rights  in  the  case  and 
will  bo  disqualified  from  registering  other  marks  thereafter. 

STREET  PAVING  FOR  CALLAO. 

The  paving  scheme  of  Callao  embraces  the  laying  of  375,000  square 
meters  of  street  surface  with  granite  setts  and  100,000  square  meters 
of  sidewalks  with  concrete  slabs.  For  this  purpose  there  is  now 
available  a  surplus  of  £8,000,  to  which  will  be  added  the  supercharge 
of  1  per  cent  on  the  customs  dues  collected  at  the  port  as  soon  as  the 
sewer-construction  work  to  which  that  income  is  now  devoted  shall 
have  been  finished.  In  addition,  property  holders  are  responsible 
under  a  Government  decree  for  the  payment  of  S.  1.70  toward  each 
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square  meter  of  street  paving  and  S.  2.00  for  each  square  meter  of 
sidewalk  laid  in  front  of  their  property. 

NEW  CUSTOMHOUSE  FOR  GUAYAQUIL. 

The  Government  has  commissioned  Messrs.  I).  K.  de  Jexa  Mala- 
chowsky  and  Enrique  Bianchi,  State  architects,  to  prepare  plans  and 
specifications  for  a  new  customhouse  adequate  to  the  dignity  of  the 
first  port  of  Peru. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Customs  is  charged  with  the  carrying 
out  of  the  plans,  which  are  to  embrace  the  buildings  and  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  work  of  that  important  branch  of  the  Government 
in  the  port. 


EXPORT  DUTIES. 

By  a  decree  of  March  28,  1912,  the  following  rates  of  dut}*  are  estab- 
lished for  exports:  Balsam,  40  pesos  per  100  kilos;  rubber,  20  pesos 
per  100  kilos;  leather  of  all  classes,  10  pesos  per  100  kilos;  tobacco  in 
the  leaf,  4  pesos  per  100  kilos;  sugar,  white  centrifugal,  1  peso  per 
100  kilos.  These  duties  are  all  levied  on  the  gross  weight.  On  the 
articles  mentioned  the  special  taxes  imposed  by  the  customs  tariff 
law  will  no  longer  be  collected.  By  the  same  dccrco  the  following 
products  are  made  exempt  from  export  duties:  Rice,  brown  sugar 
(panela),  yellow  contrifugal  sugar,  and  manufactured  tobacco.  By 
a  decree  of  April  17,  1912,  it  is  provided  that  for  a  period  of  10  years, 
beginning  January  1,  1913,  no  duty  or  tax,  either  fiscal  or  municipal, 
shall  be  levied  on  bananas  produced  in  Salvador. 

COFFEE  CROP  IN  SALVADOR. 

The  general  bureau  of  statistics  estimates  the  number  of  acres 
planted  in  coffee  in  the  Republic  to  be  166,039  and  the  number  of 
trees  to  be  about  95,793,115.  The  1911-12  crop  is  estimated  by 
exporters  to  have  been  approximately  70,000,000  pounds,  of  which 
about  60,000,000  will  be  exported  and  10,000,000  pounds  consumed 
in  the  country.  According  to  Salvadorean  Government  statistics, 
the  average  exportation  of  coffee  for  the  last  10  years  is  60,553,377 
pounds,  and  the  average  production  70,533,377  pounds. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  BRIDGES  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  Congress  of  Salvador  has  authorized  the  President  of  the 
Republic  to  have  six  bridges  constructed  at  various  points  over  the 
Lempa  River  and  to  negotiate  with  the  Government  of  Guatemala 
concerning  the  building  of  an  international  bridge  over  the  Paz  River. 
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The  board  of  public  works  lias  likewise  been  authorized  by  Congress 
to  erect  six  cement  buildings  for  governmental  use. 

FINANCIAL  NOTES. 

The  revenues  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  in  1911  exceeded  those 
of  the  previous  year  by  1,730,008.84  pesos.  During  the  samo  year 
payments  were  made  on  the  internal  debt  of  Salvador  to  the  amount 
of  2,637,000  pesos,  and  the  value  of  the  bonds  of  the  foreign  debt 
rose  in  London  to  par. 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  IN  MAY,  JUNE,  AND  JULY. 

The  exports  from  New  York  to  the  Republic  of  Salvador  in  May, 
June,  and  July,  1912,  according  to  data  compiled  by  Sr.  José  Alfaro 
Morán,  assistant  consul,  were  valued  at  $630,775.00,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  textiles,  agricultural  implements,  and  machinery,  iron 
and  steel  manufactures,  railway  equipment,  and  food  products. 


MUNICIPAL  SUPPLY  STORES. 


The  President  of  Uruguay  has  signed  and  promulgated  an  impor- 
tant bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  municipal  supply  stores. 

CRIMINAL  CONVICTION  REGISTRY. 

The  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  has  passed  a  law,  which 
has  been  duly  signed  and  promulgated  by  the  Cliief  Executive,  cre- 
ating a  registry  general  of  convictions  annexed  to  the  office  of  medico- 
legal studies  and  identifications. 

PALMITAS  COLONIZATION  PROJECT. 

An  important  colonization  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Uruguayan 
Congress  authorizing  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  acquire  up  to 
200  hectares  of  agricultural  land  near  Palmitas  Station  on  the  Cen- 
tral Uruguayan  Railway.  This  land  is  to  be  divided  up  into  small 
tracts  and  sold  to  farmers  on  a  monthly  installment  plan  extending 
over  a  period  of  five  years.  Bona  fide  purchasers  are  offered  a  num- 
ber of  inducements,  and  the  lands  are  to  be  free  from  the  property 
tax.  The  President  is  given  authority  to  expropriate  the  necessary 
land,  pay  for  same  out  of  Government  funds,  and  reimburse  the 
Government  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  to  colonists. 
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THE  NEW  IMMIGRATION  LAW. 

From  a  comprehensivo  report  courteously  furnished  the  Pan 
American  Union  by  Sr.  Ramos  Montero,  the  Uruguayan  chargé 
d'affaires  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  the  following  paragraphs  have  been 
extracted,  giving  the  salient  features  of  the  law  recently  passed  by 
the  Uruguayan  Legislature  on  immigration  and  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  present  ad  ministration  of  Uruguay  in  encouraging  settlement 
by  foreigners  and  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  the  Republic: 

In  promoting  immigration  the  new  law  does  not  tend  to  attract  immigrants  in  large 
numbers,  but  rather  to  select  the  best  class  of  foreigners,  who  may  desire  to  pureue 
their  particular  trade  or  profession  in  the  Republic.  Thus  the  law  provides  not  for 
the  free  passage,  of  immigrants  nor  the  establishment  of  immigration  agencies  abroad 
charged  with  the  duty  of  getting  as  many  foreigners  as  possible,  but  for  the  carrying 
on  of  a  systematic  projttgandftof  the  resources,  climate,  opportunities,  and  advantagee 
offered  by  Uruguay  to  foreigners  and  to  foreign  capital,  especially  along  agricultural 
lines,  for  which  the  country  is  exceptionally  well  suited.  In  other  words,  what  the 
Government  looks  to  is  the  quality  and  not  the  quantity. 

The  law  simply  provides  that  when  an  immigrant  Is  not  able  to  pay  his  own  way 
the  Government  may  advance  him  the  nesessary  funds  for  the  trip.  Upon  reaching 
Montevideo  he  is  taken  care  of  at  the  Immigrants'  Hotel— for  which  a  magnificent 
new  building  is  being  constructed— until  he  reaches  his  destination  or  until  he  has 
secured  a  suitable  position.  All  expenses  incidental  to  his  lodging  at  the  said  hotel 
and  to  the  transportation  in  Uruguay  art»  borne  by  the  Government. 

Individuals  and  companies  in  Uruguay  desiring  to  secure  foreign  laborers  may 
apply  to  the  immigration  bureau,  giving  the  number  of  men  needed,  nationality  de- 
sired, kind  of  work,  and  salary  offered,  the  applicant  constituting  himself  as  a  bonds- 
man in  solidum  to  guarantee  the  refund  to  the  Government  of  the  money  advanced 
for  the  transportation.  If  the  application  is  favorably  acted  upon,  the  minister  of 
industries  then  directa  the  respective  consular  agent  to  secure  the  immigrants.  The 
money  advanced  for  transportation  is  refunded  by  monthly  installments  amounting 
to  20  per  cent  of  the  total  thus  advanced. 

The  chargé  d'affaires  points  to  the  fact  that  Uruguay  being  a  country  like  the  United 
States,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  and  other  Latin-American  where  men  of  all 
nationalities  readily  assimilate  themselves  to  local  conditions,  ia  in  itself  attractive 
to  immigrants;  on  the  other  hand,  those  already  settled  in  the  Republic  are  constantly 
inviting  their  relatives  and  countrymen  to  join  them  there  where  any  hone.«t  and  in- 
dustrious man  is  bound  to  succeed. 

AN  ELECTRIC  DISPLAY  SIGN  IN  MONTEVIDEO. 

The  first  large  electric  changing  display  sign  was  recently  installed 
in  Montevideo.  It  has  a  capacity  of  40  advertisements  each  visi- 
ble every  seven  minutes.  Its  cost,  after  being  placed  in  position, 
amounted  to  $0,100  and  the  annual  operation  expenses  are  said  to 
be  $7,000. 

URUGUAY  EXPOSITIONS  AND  INTELLIGENCE  BUREAU. 

A  bureau  of  general  information,  created  by  a  recent  law,  under  the 
direction  of  Sr.  Alfredo  Ramos  Montero,  has  been  installed  at  calle 
Solis,  No.  07,  Montevideo.  Here  will  be  on  exhibition  samples  of 
all  materials  of  Uruguayan  production  and  Information  will  be 
furnished  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  national  resources,  produc- 
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tion,  prices,  etc.  The  Bureau  will  also  keep  in  close  touch  with 
Uruguayan  consuls  by  periodically  remitting  data  and  samples  to 
those  accredited  to  consuming  countries. 


VENEZUELA 


STATUE  TO  SUCRE  IN  CARACAS. 

A  bronze  statue  is  to  be  erected  to  the  grand  marshal  of  Ayacucho, 
Antonio  Jose  de  Sucre,  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Ley,  Caracas,  opposite  the 
main  entrance  to  the  legislative  palace.  The  corner  stone  of  this 
statue  was  laid  on  July  5,  1912. 

LAW  CONCERNING  STATISTICS. 

A  statistical  law  has  been  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  Venezuela. 
This  law  treats  of  the  following  subjects:  Statistics  in  general, 
national  statistics,  a  general  bureau  of  statistics,  the  national  census, 
statistical  boards,  statistical  officers,  statistical  publications,  and 
general  statistical  provisions  and  regulations. 

THE  ATHENE  TIM  AT  CARACAS. 

A  presidential  decree  of  July  1,  1911,  establishes  the  "Atheneum 
at  Caracas,"  to  be  devoted  to  science,  literature,  and  art. 

NEW  PENAL  CODE. 

A  new  penal  code  has  recently  been  adopted  in  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela,  the  full  text  of  which  appears  in  the  supplement  of  the 
Official  Gazette  of  Caracas  of  July  16,  1912. 

LAW  REGULATING  DUTIES  OF  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS. 

A  law  was  promulgated  by  the  President  of  Venezuela  on  June 
7,  1912,  regulating  the  functions  of  the  attorney  general,  and  defin- 
ing the  responsibility  of  Federal  and  State  oííicers. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 

I  )r.  T.  Gil  Fortoul,  minister  of  public  instruction  in  Venezuela,  has 
been  in  the  Unitod  States  for  the  past  month  on  a  special  mission 
for  his  Government  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  plans  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  agricultural  college  in  Venezuela.  The  minister  con- 
ferred with  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States  and  also  with  those  of  Cornell  University.  Develop- 
ment along  educational  lines  in  Venezuela  has  been  marked  during 
the  past  year.  Four  large  commercial  schools  and  one  college  tor 
toachers  were  established  and  recently  the  Government  has  appro- 
priated $100.000  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  agricultural 
rol  lege. 
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CHANGES  IN  MININO  CODE. 

The  provision  of  the  mining  eode  of  Venezuela  requiring  that  one- 
third  of  the  net  proceeds  of  a  mine  should  go  to  the  owner  of  the 
surface  ground  has  been  declared  by  the  supreme  court  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  constitution.  This  inter- 
pretation of  the  mining  code  will  tend  to  encourage  foreign  capital- 
ists to  invest  money  in  the  development  and  exploitation  of  the 
mining  industries  of  the  country. 

IMMIGRATION  BOARD. 

An  executive  decree  of  August  8,  1912.  authorizes  the  central 
immigration  board  to  appoint  in  each  port  selected  for  the  landing  of 
immigrants  an  agent  or  representative  to  make  a  record  of  the  immi- 
grants without  contract,  those  under  contract,  and  those  destined  to 
colonies.  These  records  will  show  the  name  of  the  immigrant,  birth- 
place, parents,  age,  calling,  etc. 

NEW  LINE  OF  FLUVIAL  AND  COASTWISE  STEAMERS. 

A  new  line  of  fluvial  and  coastwise  steamers  lias  been  established 
by  the  "Compañía  Anónima  de  Navegación  Fluvial  y  Costanera  de 
Venezuela"  between  La  Guaira,  Curacao,  and  Maracaibo.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  company  is  §1,200,000.  Regular  sailings  between  the  ports 
mentioned  began  on  August  12,  1912.  The  time  between  La  Guaira 
and  the  city  of  Maracaibo,  capital  of  the  State  of  Zulia,  is  two  days. 
The  time  to  interior  points  of  that  State  and  to  the  cordillera  region, 
via  the  Maracaibo  Lake  steamers,  is  about  six  days. 

Lâ.UN3H£N3  OF  A  MERCHANT  VESSEL  AT  PUERTO  CABELLO. 

On  August  25,  1912,  the  Nuevo  Mara,  a  merchant  vessel  con- 
structed in  Venezuela  by  the  National  Co.  of  Fluvial  Navigation, 
was  launched  at  Puerto  Cabello.  The  new  vessel  belongs  to  this 
company,  which  has  in  operation  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  country 
19  similar  vessels. 

A  PROSPEROUS  CIGARETTE  FACTORY. 

A  cigarette  factory  at  Caracas,  with  a  capital  of  12,500,000  bolivars, 
sold  from  June  30,  1911,  to  June  30,  1912,  3,378,000  dozen  boxes  of 
cigarettes,  valued  at  8,339,910  bolivars.  The  profits  of  this  company 
during  the  period  referred  to  amounted  to  933,045  bolivars. 

DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS. 

In  1911  the  births  in  Venezuela  numbered  82,487;  deaths,  55,430: 
marriages,  8,140;  entrys  from  abroad,  8,273;  exits  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, 7,233;  growth  of  general  population,  2S,091.  The  estimated 
population  of  the  Republic  in  1911  was  2,743.830  inhabitants. 
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REAL  ESTATE  TRANSACTIONS  IN  1011. 

In  1911  there  were  28,932  transactions  in  real  estate  in  Venezuela, 
valued  at  87,570,093  bolivars,  which  produced  a  revenue  to  the  State 
amounting  to  361,233  bolivars. 

SALE  OF  THE  MACUTO  RAILWAY. 

The  President  of  Venezuela  has  authorized  the  sale  of  the  Mai- 
quetia  to  Macuto  railway  to  the  Macuto  Coast  Line  Railway  of 
Venezuela  (Ltd.),  an  English  corporation.  This  transaction  relieves 
the  Government  of  Venezuela  of  the  guaranty  of  7  per  cent  granted 
by  the  concession  of  1884. 
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THE  Pan  American  Union  desires  to  extend,  through  the  columns 
of  the  Bulletin,  its  most  cordial  congratulations  to  the  three 
prominent  Latin  Americans  who  have  but  lately  taken  the  oath 
of  office  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  their  respective  countries, 
the  Presidents  of  Haiti,  Peru,  and  Panama. 

Gen.  Tancrede  Auguste  came  unexpectedly  to  be  selected  by  the 
Congress  of  Haiti  to  fill  the  place  vacant  through  the  untimely  and  tragic 
death  of  his  predecessor,  Cincinnatus  Leconte,  which  occurred  in  Port 
of  Prince  on  the  8th  of  August  last.  Gen.  Tancrede  Auguste  was  edu- 
cated in  France,  and  while  taking  active  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  in  his  country,  he  has  also  had  a  most  successful  political 
career,  having  twice  filled  with  ability  and  patriotism  the  post  of  secretary 
of  the  interior  and  general  police.    He  also  served  in  congress  as  senator. 

Peru  has  to-day  at  the  head  of  its  Government  Sr.  Guillermo  Billing- 
hurst,  whose  career  has  been  as  varied  as  it  is  successful.  A  brave 
soldier,  an  accomplished  statesman,  a  diplomat  of  wide  experience, 
the  new  President  of  Peru  is  fully  equipped  to  satisfactorily  discharge 
the  duties  devolving  on  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  rich  and  prosperous 
country.    He  was  inducted  into  office  on  September  24. 

Dr.  Belisário  Porras  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  executive  of  Panama, 
having  entered  on  the  1st  of  October,  191 2,  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
new  duties.  Dr.  Porras  has  served  his  country  in  many  ways,  as  a 
soldier,  as  a  diplomat,  as  a  statesman,  and  has  always  shown  a  great 
direct  interest  in  the  Pan  American  Union,  both  as  a  member  of  its 
governing  board  while  minister  of  Panama  in  the  United  States,  and  as 
the  representative  of  his  country  at  the  Third  and  Fourth  Pan  American 
Conferences  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906  and  Buenos  Aires  in  1910. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE. 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will  appear  some  interesting  facts 
and  incidents  in  connection  with  the  meeting  in  Boston  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  the  excursion  of  the 
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delegates  in  special  trains  to  different  cities  of  the  country,  including 
Washington.  The  Pan  American  Union,  aside  from  having  as  its 
representatives  to  the  Congress  the  Director  General  and  one  of  the 
members  of  the  staff,  J.  Moreno  Lacalle,  otherwise  cooperated  to  make 
this  international  congress  an  agreeable  and  memorable  visit  to  the 
United  States  of  the  foreign  delegates.  In  Boston  the  Director  General 
gave  a  dinner  in  honor  oí  the  Latin-American  delegates  to  the  congressi 
when  addresses  were  made  by  representatives  of  each  one  of  the  American 
countries  and  of  Spain. 

Among  those  invited  by  Director  General  Barrett,  were:  Gov.  Foss; 
Mayor  Fitzgerald;  M.  Louis  Canon-Le  Grand  ;  Emile  Jotrand,  secretary 
general  of  the  congress;  K.  A.  Filenc,  vice  president  of  the  congress; 
Ignacio  Calderon,  minister  of  Bolivia;  Martin  Rivero,  minister  of  Cuba; 
Federico  A.  Pezet,  minister  of  Peru;  Dr.  Candido  Mendes  de  Almeida, 
editor  Jornal  do'Brasil,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil;  George  L.  Smith,  chairman 
of  executive  committee;  Charles  IL  Sherrill, former  United  States  minister 
to  Argentina;  J.  J.  Storrow,  of  the  executive  committee;  H.  A.  Wheeler, 
president  United  States  Vhamber  of  Commerce;  Gen.  Hugh  Bancroft, 
president  of  the  dock  board;  K.  L.  O'Brien,  editor  Herald;  R.  R.  Whit- 
man, editor  American;  Gen. Charles  H.Taylor,  editor  Globe;  Mr.  Mandell, 
editor  Transcript  ;  Mr.  Grozier,  editor  Post;  Mr.  C.  E.  Wingate,  editor 
Journal;  Mr.  Dunphy,  general  manager  Advertiser;  Dr.  Abel  Pardo, 
consul  general  of  Argentina;  A.  Ballivian,  consul  of  Bolivia;  M.  J. 
Ferreira  da  Gunha,  consul  general  of  Brazil;  Ricardo  Sanchez  Cruz, 
consul  general  of  Chile;  Dr.  Jorge  Vargas,  consul  of  Colombia  in  Boston; 
Manuel  Walls,  secretary  of  the  Spanish  legation;  J.  Acevedo,  consul  of 
Mexico  in  Boston;  Pedro  Rincones,  consul  general  of  Venezuela;  W.  A. 
Mosman,  vice  consul  of  Guatemala  in  Boston;  Newton  Fisher,  consul  of 
Chile  in  Boston;  C.  M.  Pepper  of  the  State  Department;  Eduardo  Agusti, 
representing  Barcelona,  Spain;  Carlos  Prast,  representing  Gerona,  Spain; 
Thomas  A.  Eddy,  representing  Rosario,  Argentina;  W.  Rapelli,  represent- 
ing Tucuman,  Argentina;  Dr.  M.  de  Moreira,  vice  president  of  American 
Manufacturers'  Association  ;  Charles  W.  Walker,  representing  Santos, 
Brazil;  Alvaro  Gil  de  Almeida,  correspondent  of  Jornal  do  Brasil;  Jose 
Marcai,  correspondent  of  Jornal  do  Brasil;  Candido  Mendes  de  Almeida, 
jr.;  Dr.  M.  C.  Barradas,  of  the  Brazilian  embassy;  Oscar  Correia,  of  the 
Brazilian  consulate;  Davit  Moult,  delegate  of  Chile;  Vicente  Martinez, 
delegate  of  Colombia;  Domingo  Valdes  Llano,  representing  Monterey. 
Mexico;  J.  Acevedo,  jr.;  Enrique  M.  Sobral,  delegate  of  Mexico;  .Samuel 
E.  Piza.  delegate  of  Costa  Rica;  Ramon  Anas,  delegate  of  Panama; 
Pedro  V.  Rubio,  representing  Pi  ura.  Peru;  L.  E.  Monge,  delegate  of 
Ecuador;  V.  Gonzalez,  delegate  of  Ecuador;  W.  M.  Benncy,  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers;  Max  Otto  von  Clock,  of  Lîruguay  ; 
Cornélio  Stolk,  representing  Caracas,  Venezuela;  J.  H.  Fahey,  of  the 
executive  committee;  R.  J.  Bottomly,  secretary  of  the  executive  coin- 
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mittee;  V.  L.  Chandler,  of  the  State  Department  ;  John  Foord,  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce;  C.  A.  Green,  of  Dun's  agency;  Mr.  Vernier, 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor;  Mr.  Moritzer,  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  Dr.  W.  P.  Wilson,  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Commençai 
Museum;  Thomas  Sammons,  United  States  consul  general  at  Yokohama; 
J.  A.  Conroy,  of  the  Boston  Dock  Hoard;  A.  L.  Winship;  \V.  C.  Downs; 
E.  A.  Baldwin;  \V.  C.  Fish;  Mario  S.  Ribas;  J.  Moreno  Lacallc,  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

The  itinerary  planned  by  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the 
foreign  delegates  included  a  three-day  stay  in  Washington.  October  12-14. 
On  Monday  night,  the  14th,  the  Director  General  joined  with  the  Wash- 
ington Chamber  of  Commerce  in  giving  a  reception  in  the  Pan  American 
Building  to  all  the  visiting  delegates.  Nearly  500  representative  men 
and  women  of  the  official  and  private  life  of  the  National  Capital  gathered 
in  the  beautiful  Hall  of  the  Americas  to  greet  the  300  foreigners  present. 
In  the  receiving  line,  headed  by  the  Director  General  as  chief  host,  were: 
Louis  Can  non -Leg  rand,  president  of  the  congress;  Mrs.  Cannon- Legrand  ; 
Cuno  H.  Rudolph,  president  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  Commissioner  John  A.  Johnston,  Mrs.  Johnston, 
Engineer  Commissioner  Judson,  General  Secretary  Kmile  Jot t rand,  of  the 
Congress;  Capt.  James  F.  Oyster,  president  of  the  Washington  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  and  D.  J.  Kaufman,  chairman  of  the  local  committee  on 
arrangements. 


BRAZIL  AT  THE  RUBBER  EXHIBITION. 

In  the  November  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will  appear  an  interesting  arti- 
cle on  the  International  Rubber  Exhibition  which  was  held  in  New  York, 
September  23-October  4,  191 2.  The  participation  of  Brazil  in  this 
exhibition  attracted  widespread  attention.  The  Government  sent  a 
Federal  commission  to  this  exhibition  composed  of  the  following  persons: 
President,  Dr.  Candido  Mendes  de  Almeida;  assistant.  Mairo  Baptista 
Nunes,  official  representation,  information,  and  publicity;  vice  president, 
Admiral  Jose  Carlos  de  Carvalho;  assistants.  Dr.  Osear  Sayao  de  Moraes 
and  Adalberto  de  Sousa  Aranha;  general  secretary,  Dr.  Eugenio  Dahne; 
assistant  secretary,  Mr.  Dillwyine  M.  Hazlett  ;  accountant,  Mr.  Ivo 
(  iraca  Campos.  The  State  commissioners  were  Dr.  Manoel  Lobato,  State 
of  Amazonas;  Mr.  A.  W.  Stcadman,  New  York  Commercial  Co..  and  Mr. 
J.  Levy,  Manaos,  representing  the  Commercial  Association  of  Amazonas; 
representing  the  Commercial  Association  of  Para,  Mr.  George  E.  Pell, 
General  Rubber  Co.,  New  York;  from  the  State  of  Bahia.  J.  Do  Argollo; 
Dr.  I.  Santiago  Cardwell  Ouinn.  from  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes;  and  Dr- 
Carlos  Cerqueira  Pinto,  in  charge  of  the  rubber  demonstration.  As  a 
matter  of  respect  to  the  Brazilian  commission,  the  Director  General 
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attended  the  exercises  that  were  held  on  Brazil  Day.  September  28,  when 
the  commission  received  the  Brazilian  ambassador,  Sr.  Dr.  Domicio  da 
Gama,  and  his  staff.  Upon  the  arrival  in  Washington  on  October  12  of 
Count  Candido  Mendes  de  Almeida,  president  of  the  Brazilian  delegation, 
the  Director  General  gave  a  dinner  in  his  honor  and  several  of  his  fellow 
delegates.  Those  invited  to  meet  the  President  and  members  of  the 
commission  were  the  following: 

Domicio  da  Gama,  Ambassador  of  Brazil;  Count  Candido  Mendes  de 
Almeida,  president  of  the  Brazilian  commission;  J.  B.  Calvo,  minister 
of  Costa  Rica;  Ignacio  Calderon,  minister  of  Bolivia;  Henry  White, 
former  ambassador  to  Paris;  Federico  Mejia,  minister  of  Salvador;  Col. 
William  V.  Judson,  engineer  commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
Salvador  Castrillo,  jr.,  minister  of  Nicaragua;  Dr.  Eugenio  Dahne, 
Brazilian  commissioner;  Antonio  Martin  Rivero,  minister  of  Cuba; 
Carlos  Maria  de  Pena,  minister  of  Uruguay;  Eduardo  Suárez  M.,  min- 
ister of  Chile;  Jayne  de  Argollo  Feiraz,  commissioner  for  State  of  Bahia; 
Solon  Ménos,  minister  of  Haiti;  Manuel  Lebato,  commissioner  for  State 
of  Amazonas;  Joacjuín  Mendez,  minister  of  Guatemala;  Francisco  J. 
Peynado,  minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic;  Cardwell  Quinn,  com- 
missioner for  State  of  Minas  Gerças.  Alberto  Mcmbrefio,  minister  of 
Honduras;  Samuel  B.  Donnelly,  Public  Printer;  Arturo  de  la  Cueva, 
chargé  d'affaires  of  Mexico;  Manuel  Walls  y  Merino,  chargé  d  affairs  of 
Spain;  d' Arenas  de  Lima,  charge  d'affaires  of  Portugal;  Manuel  E. 
Malbran,  chargé  d'affaires  of  Argentina;  Juan  Brin,  chargé  d'affaires 
of  Panama;  Alajandro  Alvarez,  counselor  of  the  Chilean  foreign  office; 
Ira  E.  Bennett,  editor  of  the  Washington  Post  ;  J.  F.  de  Barros  Pimental, 
secretary  of  the  Brazilian  embassy;  Rudolph  Kauffmann,  vice  president 
of  the  Gridiron  Club;  F.  de  Barros  Cavalcanti,  secretary  of  the  Bra- 
zilian embassy;  John  W.  Hunter,  editor  of  the  Washington  Herald; 
J.  J.  Moniz  de  Aragão,  secretary  of  the  Brazilian  embassy;  Stephen 
Bonsai,  author  and  newspaper  correspondent;  Charles  T.  Thompson, 
superintendent  of  the  Associated  Press;  Roberto  MacDouall,  secretary 
of  the  Colombian  Legation;  Charles  L.  Chandler,  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment; José  Marcai,  of  the  Jornal  do  Brazil;  Richard  V.  Oulahan,  of 
the  New  York  Times;  D.  J  Callahan,  of  the  Washington  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Louis  F.  St  raver,  of  the  Gridiron  Club;  Manuel  Jacintho 
Ferreira  da  Cunha,  consul  general  of  Brazil  at  New  York;  Arthur  J. 
Dodge,  of  the  Gridiron  Club;  Oscar  Correia,  chancellor  of  the  Brazilian 
consulate  general;  Robert  H.  Patchin,  of  the  New  York  Herald;  Fran- 
cisco J.  Yánes,  assistant  director  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  J.  H. 
Cunningham,  of  the  Gridiron  Club;  Dudley  Harmon,  of  the  New  York 
Sun;  C.  Mendez  de  Almeida,  jr.,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Elmer  Murphy,  of 
the  New  York  Tribune;  Franklin  Adams,  editor  of  the  Pan  American 
Bulletin;  Henry  L.  Sweinhart,  of  the  Associated  Press;  Albert  Kelsey, 
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architect  of  the  Pan  American  Building;  J.  Morcno-Laealle.  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  staff. 

Count  Candido  Mendez  de  Almeida  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  Latm- 
American  editors  and  statesmen  who  have  visited  the  United  States  in 
recent  years.  In  conversation  with  representative  men,  in  addresses 
before  commercial  organizations,  and  in  other  ways,  he  has  made  a 
most  excellent  impassion  during  his  visit  to  the  United  States,  and 
has  done  much  to  awaken  greater  interest  in  the  country  he  represents, 
and  to  develop  closer  acquaintance  and  larger  commerce  between  it  and 
the  United  States.  At  the  dinner  given  by  the  director  general  lu-  made 
a  speech  in  English  which  was  highly  praised  by  a  number  of  prominent 
editors  and  newspaper  nun  who  were  present.  This  address  was  also 
the  subject  of  the  leading  editorial  of  the  Washington  Post  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 


EXCURSIONS  Tt>  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  are  making  a  special  effort  to  awaken 
interest  in  travel  between  North  and  South  America.  A  little  pamphlet 
which  they  have  recently  issued,  entitled  "Tours  to  South  America," 
should  be  read  by  everyone  in  the  United  States  who  is  contemplating 
a  visit  to  the  southern  Republics,  It  outlines  several  different  tours 
which  can  be  taken  and  will  prove  of  particular  interest.  Special  atten- 
tion is,  moreover,  called  to  the  new  12,000-toti  steamship  l'i -sin's,  which 
will  run  between  New  York,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Montevideo,  and  Buenos 
Aires.  This  vessel  was  launched  at  Belfast  in  191 2.  No  expense  has 
been  spared  in  equipping  it  with  every  convenience  for  the  comfort 
ami  amusement  of  her  passengers,  together  with  every  safeguard  for 
their  protection.  The  vessel  has  been  specially  adapted  to  the  weather 
conditions  of  the  Tropics.  There  are  no  inside  staterooms,  and  all  are 
exceptionally  large.  Several  cabins  have  brass  beds  and  private  baths. 
There  is  a  modern  and  thorough  system  of  ventilation.  Other  gratify- 
ing features  are  the  drawing  and  reading  rooms,  the  lounge,  the  open- 
air  café,  the  gymnasium,  nursery,  and  model  laundry.  The  putting 
on  of  vessels  of  this  character  must  soon  act  as  an  antidote  to  the  mis- 
leading opinion  which  has  so  long  prevailed  that  there  is  no  way  of 
getting  comfortable  vessels  between  North  and  South  America  except 
by  traveling  via  Hurope. 


SICCKSS  OF  BOLIVIAN  H  AN  DIU  H)  F. 

The  value  of  little  handbooks  about  the  different  Latin-American 
countries  is  shown  by  the  success  of  the  one  on  Bolivia,  which  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Bolivian  legation  and  distributed  by  the  Pan  American 
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Union.  There  has  been  a  large  demand  for  it  and  it  has  been  frequently 
commented  upon  by  the  newspapers.  The  Director  General  is  trying 
in  every  way  to  get  each  one  of  the  Latin-American  countries  to  pub- 
lish handbooks  every  year,  which  will  contain  the  latest  up-to-date 
information  regarding  the  different  countries,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  each  Government  will  authorize  the  necessary  expenditure.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  promote  worthy  propaganda  regarding  the  progress 
of  the  American  Republics. 


A  MEXICAN  EXCURSION  TO  FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Fort  Worth  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  enterprise  which  it  showed 
in  inviting  to  that  city  and  entertaining  a  delegation  of  prominent 
people  from  Mexico.  Everything  possible  was  done  to  make  their 
stay  agreeable  and  to  give  them  a  good  idea  of  this  enterprising  city 
of  Texas.  Exchange  of  calls,  as  it  were,  by  men  of  this  kind  and  by 
cities  of  this  character  can  not  fail  to  do  much  good  in  promoting  inter- 
national commerce  and  comity.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  appears  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  visit  of  these  gentlemen  from  Mexico  to  Fort 
Worth. 


STEAMSIIir  SERVICE  BETWEEN  MOBILE  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  efforts  to  build  up  closer 
trade  relations  between  its  port  and  the  Latin- American  countries.  This 
city  is  so  located  that  it  has  a  great  opportunity  not  only  in  the  trade 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  but  with  all  South  America,  and  especially  through 
the  Panama  Canal.  Recently  Mobile  rejoiced  in  the  clearance  from 
its  docks  of  a  British  steamship,  Lord  Roberts,  for  South  American  ports. 
This  vessel  is  the  first  steamer  of  the  new  line  established  between  Mobile 
and  South  American  ports  by  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad,  the  Southern 
Railway,  and  the  Munson  Steamship  Line,  acting  conjointly. 


LECTURES  OK  DR.  M.  DE  OLIVEIRA  LIMA. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  in  October  Dr.  M.  de  Oliveira  Lima,  Bra- 
zilian minister  to  Belgium  and  a  diplomat  and  historian  of  wide  reputa- 
tion, gave  a  series  of  six  lectures  at  Stanford  University  on  the  general 
topic  of  the  Historical  development  of  Latin  America  with  special  ref- 
erence to  Brazil.  Dr.  Lima's  visit  to  the  United  States  on  the  present 
occasion  was  due  to  the  initiative  of  Stanford  University,  which  alone 
was  favored  with  a  comprehensive  series  of  lectures.  After  concluding 
his  engagement  at  Stanford  Dr.  Lima  pays  brief  visits  to  some  15  of  our 
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leading  educational  institutions,  at  each  of  which  he  is  scheduled  to  give 
one  lecture  on  some  topic  connected  with  the  history  and  development 
of  Brazil.  The  results  of  Dr.  Lima's  extensive  tour  through  the  United 
States  will  probably  be  embodied  in  a  book  or  monograph  descriptive  of 
the  higher  education  here,  a  work  that  will  doubtless  exert  an  influence 
in  educational  circles  of  Brazil.  Dr.  Lima's  diplomatic  career  has  been 
both  lengthy  and  varied.  He  has  represented  his  Government  as  minister 
to  Sweden,  Venezuela,  Japan,  and  Belgium,  and  has  been  intrusted  with 
other  important  missions.  As  an  historian  and  publicist.  Dr.  Lima  has 
won  renown  beyond  the  confines  of  Brazil.  In  addition  to  his  numerous 
contributions  to  Brazilian  and  foreign  reviews  his  list  of  works  includes 
such  titles  as  "Pan  Americanism,"  "Diplomatic  Questions,"  "Seven 
Years  of  Republic  in  Brazil,"  "The  Recognition  of  the  Kmpire  of  Brazil," 
"  Impressions  of  the  United  States,"  "Some  Aspects  of  Brazilian  Colonial 
Literature,"  and  "Glimpses  of  Japan."  Dr.  Lima  is  a  member  of  the 
Brazilian  Academy,  the  Academy  of  Lisbon,  and  a  member  of  other 
learned  societies.  During  the  preceding  year  he  gave,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Union  Franco- Paulista,  a  series  of  six  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  in 
Paris  on  the  general  topic  of  the  Historical  formation  of  the  Brazilian 
nationality.  This  series,  which  was  subsequently  published  in  French, 
German,  and  Russian,  was  attended  by  the  intellectual  elite  of  Paris  and 
elicited  high  tribute  from  the  Parisian  press. 


NATIONAL  HIVERS  ANO  HARHoRS  CoNCRIvSS. 

There  is  so  much  interest  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  and  getting  ready  for 
the  Panama  Canal  that  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  has 
decided  to  issue  a  publication  to  be  known  as  the  "National  Waterways; 
a  Magazine  of  Transportation."  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  awaken  interest 
in  the  movement  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  and  to  secure 
appropriations  from  Congress  which  will  provide  the  needed  improve- 
ments. It  will  have  articles  on  terminal  facilities,  shipping  problems, 
freight  and  express  rates,  parcel  post,  good  roads,  drainage,  irrigation, 
forestation.  and  other  questions  of  conservation.  It  will  not  be  con- 
ducted for  profit,  as  there  are  no  stockholders,  and  no  dividends  are 
expected  to  accrue.  Every  dollar  of  revenue  which  it  produces  will  go 
back  into  it  to  endow  it,  as  it  were,  to  help  advance  its  purpose.  While 
the  publication  of  this  magazine  is  under  the  general  direction  of  Senator 
Joseph  F.  Ransdell.  the  president  of  the  congress,  and  Mr.  S.  A.  Thomp- 
son, the  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  E.  C.  Snyder  will  be  associate  editor 
and  Mr.  James  William  Bryan,  business  manager. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COMMIS- 
SION OF  JURISTS  AT  RIO 
DE  JANEIRO1     /.      7  /. 


TIIK  subject  of  the  codification  of  private  and  public  inter- 
national law  is  one  that  has  been  discussed  both  in  Europe 
and  in  the  Americas  for  many  years.  The  enormous  diffi- 
culties surrounding  the  work  of  codification  have  been 
frequently  pointed  out  and  appreciated  by  the  jurists  of  the  two 
worlds.  But  the  obvious  advantages  that  would  certainly  be  do- 
rived  therefrom,  by  making  the  peoples  of  the  continent  better 
acquainted  with  the  fundamenta]  rules  governing  the  relations  of 
nations,  have  paved  the  way  for  the  holding  of  the  sessions  of  the 
Intel-national  Commission  of  Jurists  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  from  the  iMîth  dav  of  June  through  the  1Mb  of  July, 
1912,  The  date  for  this  meeting  was  fixed  in  accordance  with  a 
protocol  signed  at  the  Pan  American  Union  by  the  diplomatic  rep- 
résentatives of  the  various  nations  of  Latin  America  on  the  I  .It  h  of 
January,  1  *  »  I  li.  The  representatives,  who  met  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Republic  of  Brazil,  also  agreed  that  the  interested  Governments 
miglll  send  two  delegates  instead  of  one,  which  was  provided  for  by 
the  convention  of  August  J.'!.  l!)0<>,  each  delegation,  however,  having 
but  one  vote. 

This  important  commission  assembled  for  its  initial  session  on  the 
20th  day  of  June  in  the  impressive  hall  of  the  Monroe  Palace.  The 
first  meeting  was  presided  over  by  the  distinguished  delegate  from 
Mexico,  Dr.  Victor  Manoel  Castillo,  as  temporary  chairman.  A 
survey  of  the  official  register  revealed  the  interesting  fact  that  no 
less  than  16  of  the  American  Republics  sent  delegates  to  this  con- 
ference. It  is  also  an  equally  gratifying  circumstance  that  in  almost 
every  case  the  country  represented  seemed  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance and  far-reaching  effects  of  this  notable  gathering  and  sent  her 
leading  lawyers  and  authorities  on  (pi estions  of  international  law 
and  relations. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  oflicial  representatives  to  this  Inter- 
national Commission  of  Jurists:  Argentine  Republic — delegates.  Dr. 
Norberto  Quirno  Costa,  Dr.  Carlos  Rodriguez  Larreta  Filho;  secre- 
taries, Dr.  Manoel  Quirno  Costa,  Dr.  Rómulo  A.  Romero.  Bolivia 

«  The  l'un  American  Union  Is  Indebted  lo  the  courtesy  <»f  Henry  I..  Junes,  Kstj.,of  the  Divisional  Latiu 
Amera  . m  Atïuirs,  Department  of  State,  lor  the  <lutu  uni  reports  covering  this  conference. 
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«leiaute.  Dr.  Victor  San j in és.  Chile — delegates,  Dr.  Miguel  Cru- 
chaga, Dr.  Alejandro  Alvarez;  secretary,  Dr.  Carlos  Castro  Ruiz. 
Colombia — delegates,  Dr.  José  Maria  Uricoechca,  Dr.  Roberto  An- 
cizar.  Costa  Rica — delegate,  Dr.  Abraham  Alvarez.  Ecuador- 
delegates,  Dr.  Alejandro  Alvarez,  Dr.  Matias  Alonso  Criado.  Guate- 
mala—delegates, Dr.  Antonio  Batres  Jáuregui,  Dr.  José  Matos. 
Mexico- -delegate,  Dr.  Victor  Manoel  Castillo.  Panama— delégate, 
Cien.  Santiago  de  la  Guardia;  secretaries.  Raúl  Espinosa,  Enrique 
de  la  Guardia.  Paraguay— delegates.  Dr.  Cecilio  Baez,  Dr.  Ensebio 
Avala;  secretary,  Nicolas 
Baez.  Peru  —  delegates 
Dr.  Alberto  Elmore,  Dr. 
Hernán  Velarde.  Salva- 
dor— delegates,  Dr.  Alon- 
so Reyes  Guerra,  Dr.  J.  P. 
Graea  Aranha.  United 
States  delegates,  Dr. 
John  Basset t  Moore,  pro- 
fessor of  international  law 
at  Columbia  University: 
Dr.  Frederick  Van  Dyne. 
Assistant  Solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  State;  sec- 
retary, Henry  L.  Janes, 
Assistant  Chief,  Division 
of  Latin  American  Affairs 
of  the  Department  of  State. 
Uruguay — delegates,  D  r  . 
Juan  Zorrilla  de  San  Mar- 
tin, Dr.  José  Pedro  Varela  : 
secretary,  Dr.  José  Luiz 
Zorrilla  de  San  Martin. 
Brazil,  the  host  and  enter- 
taining nation,  was  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Epitácio  Pessoa  and  Dr.  Candido  Luiz  Maria  de  Oli- 
veira as  delegates,  by  Dr.  João  Carneiro  de  Souza  Bandeira,  general 
secretary  of  the  commission,  and  by  the  following  secretaries,  Dr. 
Helio  Lobo,  Dr.  Eugenio  de  Lucena,  Dr.  Levy  Fernandes  Carneiro, 
Dr.  Eurico  de  Barros,  Dr.  Francisco  Paula  Oliveira,  Dr.  João  C.  da 
Rocha  Cabral,  and  Dr.  Herbert  Moses. 

Upon  the  second  day  of  the  congress,  Dr.  Epitácio  Pessoa,  an  eminent 
Brazilian  jurist  and  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Brazil, 
was  chosen  premanent  president.  The  first  formal  meeting  of  the 
commission  was  presided  over  by  the  distinguished  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  Dr.  Lauro  Müller,  who,  in  behalf  of  the  Brazilian  Gov- 


DK.  LAURO  HÜL.LER, 


Minister  of  Foreign  AlTuirs  of  Mr. ml.  wliu  welcomed  the 
delegates  in  tt)<>  name  of  the  Brazilian  Uov«mnunt. 
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eminent,  pronounced  a  most  cordial  speech  of  welcome  to  the  dele- 
gates, expressing  the  fervent  hope  that  the  labors  of  the  dele- 
gates would  be  productive  of  advancing  the  great  cause  of  Pan 
American  unity  and  harmony.  Dr.  Müller,  speaking  in  Portuguese, 
said  in  part  : 

I  have  tlx-  honor  to  welcome  you,  in  the  nume  <>í  the  people  of  Brazil  and  of  its 

<  lover  fut.  with  lhe  expression  of  a  keen  recognition  which  we  owe  t..  your  countries 

and  Governments  t'"r  their  representation  in  this  aspemblj  . 

It  ha  ^  always  been  a  matter  of  lhe  grcate*1  joy  in  the  Brazilian  land  to  receive  il  1  us  - 
trio-is  foreigners,  and  the  nature  of  the  mission  which  is  incumbent  upon  you.  pax- 

ticularly  augments  the  vigor  of 


1 


theme  traditional  sentimcnti 
*■»»•« 

Adding  tin*  codification  oí  inter- 
national public  law  to  that  of  in- 
ternat h  Huü  private  law.  the  objeel 
of  this  conjures»,  this  ephere  of 
study  ha.-  been  amplified  for  you 
by  the  Pan  American  t'onference 
>>f  Rio  de  Janeiro  which  commit- 
ted t«i  yon  lhe  enormous  task  i»f 
unifying  the  life  of  lhe  American 
peoples,  h  y  the  consideration  and 
formation  of  a  uniform  set  of  prin- 
ciples, freely  adopted  by  each  in 
thecour?eof  friendly  rcl  it  ion»  and 
intercourse  between  the  continen- 
tal uationa. 

*      •      «      *  * 

Vou  have  been  summoned  to 
complete  the  Work  OÍ  our  patri- 
archs, to  ereale  among  the  sover- 
eignties Which  they  founded  and 
which  the  lapse  of  time  has  served 
to  unite  under  common  political 
idéale  and  institutions,  a  juridical 
and  social  unity  "i  the  people*  of 
the  American  Continent.  *  *  * 
It  is  of  thu  »  'entinen!  lhat  j  ou  can 
now  l  omo  the  serene  parliament.  The*  luntries  are  imbued  with  the  same  senti- 
ment* and  with  the  same  moral  inspirations  for  the  public  weal,  and  this  should  facil- 
itate your  endeavor*  to  create  for  it  a  common  law;  you  may  now  exert  your  judicial 
a  iadom  and  your  political  experience  to  evolve  a  more  elaborate  and  more  adequate 

code  Of  laws  tu  -ovem  these  nations  both  in  their  internal  judicial  procedure  and  in 

the  procedure  as  h  pertains  to  dealings  with  other  countries,  ami  these  should  he  the 
ideals  of  the  international  commission  here  assembled. 

#♦♦•*** 

Dr.  John  Bassett  Moore,  in  behalf  of  his  colleagues,  responded  to 
the  message  of  welcome  pronounced  by  Dr.  Lauro  Müller,  and  said, 
in  part  : 

We  have  listened  with  greal  satisfaction  to  the  words  of  welcome  and  of  encourage- 
ment which  you  have  spoken  upon  the  present  occasion.   The  Inauguration  of  the 
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sessions  of  (he  International  Commission  of  Jurists,  in  conformity  with  the  design  of 
the  convention  of  Rio  of  1906,  which  contemplated  the  eventual  codification  of  inter" 
national  law,  hoth  public  and  private,  is  an  event  of  no  mean  interest  or  si<_:niii- 
cance.  The  great  Roman  orator  and  Advocate,  ("peaking  in  terina  of  prophecy, 
ventured  to  indulge  the  vision  of  a  day  when,  as  he  declared,  ■"Non  erit  alia  lex  Koniae, 
alia  Athonis.  alia  nunc,  alia  posthae,  sod  et  apttd  umne*  gente*,  el  omni  tempori,  una 
eademqui  lex  obtenebil ."  Since  tin-  day  on  which  thet*e  eloquent  words  were  uttered 
human  society  has  undergone  gréai  mutation*. 

Dr.  Moore  then  outlined  the  evolution  of  national  and  international 
life  in  the  American  continents  and  commented  on  the  snlutnrv 
infill  enees  which  the  valions  conferences  of  American  nations  have  ex- 
erted in  the  promotion  of  international  fellowship  and  international 
harmony,    lie  continued  : 

Retiring  in  mind  the  important  results  already  accomplished  by  The  llague  Con- 
ferences, a*  well  an  l>\  other  conferences.  Kuropcan  and  An  erica  n.  we  n  ay  regard  our- 
selves as  engaged  in  a  work  not  in  any  set  se  exclusive  hut  on  the  contrary  essentially 
eooperative.  Without  claiming  for  the  Americas  an  undue  share  in  the  development 
and  imigre*?  OÍ  international  law.  it  may  justly  he  allirmed  that  to  American  Initiative 
and  American  advocacy  may  be  ascribed  the  formulation  ami  acceptance  of  im|Mjrtcnl 
rules  by  which  the  intercourse  of  nations  is  now  governed.  As  an  example  of  this, 
it  will  for  the  present  suilice  to  mention  the  modern  sysiem  of  neutrality. 

Dr.  Moore  further  emphasized  the  importance  and  scope  of  the 
work  of  the  present  conference  in  its  ell'ect  not  only  upon  the  nations 
of  America  hut  also  of  the  world  at  large,  and  concluded: 

Permit  me  to  uive  expression  to  the  deep  Feme  entertained  by  my  associates  in  the 
Congress  and  by  myself  of  the  cordial  greetings  and  gracious  hospitality  with  which 
we  have  been  received. 

After  the  formal  speeches  were  concluded  the  delegations  of  Argen- 
tina and  Chile  jointly  moved  that  a  committee  of  live  he  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  permanent  rules  and  regulations  to 
govern  the  commission  at  its  present  sessions  and  to  carry  ont  the 
purposes  of  the  convention  of  August  23,  IÍ106,  to  which  it  happily 
owed  it-  existence.  The  motion  of  the  delegates  from  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  Chile  was  favorably  received  by  the  assembly,  and  the 
president  proceeded  to  mune  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  John  Bas- 
sett  Moore,  chairman,  Dr.  Norberto  Quirno  Costa.  Dr.  Alejandro 
Alvarez,  Dr.  1  lernán  Veíanle,  and  Dr.  ('andido  Luiz  Maria  de  Oliveira. 
This  committee  after  due  deliberation  reported  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  future  work  of  the  commission,  which  was  approved  with 
practical  unanimity  by  the  entire  body  <>f  delegates.  The  plan  pro- 
vided thai  the  commission  of  jurists  should  >ulxlivide  into  various 
committees  for  the  study  of  certain  topics  of  private  and  public  inter- 
national law  and  to  report  the  results  of  their  studies  to  a  future 
meeting  of  the  commission  in  the  interests  of  eventual  Codification. 

Thereupon  the  congress  proceeded  to  organize  into  six  distinct  com- 
mittees, as  follows:  (I)  A  committee  to  meet  at  Washington,  D.  ('., 
and  to  consider  matters  pertaining  to  maritime  war  and  the  rules  and 
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duties  of  neutrals;  (2)  a  committee  to  meet  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  make 
a  study  of  waron  land,  civil  war,  and  claims  of  foreigners  growing  out 
of  such  wars;  (3)  a  committee  to  meet  at  Santiago  de  Chile,  ami  give 
its  attention  to  international  law  in  time  of  peace;  (4)  a  committee 
to  meet  at  Montevideo,  and  make  a  study  of  the  status  of  aliens,  do- 
mestic relations,  and  succession;  (5)  a  committee  to  meet  at  Huellos 
Aires,  to  consider  the  subject  of  pacific  settlement  of  international 
disputes  and  the  organization  of  international  tribunals;  (0)  a  com- 


MONKoK  PALACE,  lUo  [IK  JAXKIKO,  BRAZIL, 

Whi-rr  the  maetiilgl  of  tha  jurists  wen-  told,  Thi->  artistic  pataca  is  a  reproduction  of  (ho  HrazlHan 
lmit'liiii:  at  th<-  Si.  Louis  Imposition,  where  it  was  awarded  a  ntndal.  Ii  was  inaugurated  in  !•»••  with 
th<>  si^sionsof  ih«>  Third  l'an  American  Oonfcroneu  and  has  sine»!  lawn  dodioated  to  tho  use  of  important 
national  and  international  gathering*. 

inittee  to  meet  at  Lima  to  consider  matters  of  private  international 
law  not  embraced  in  the  previous  enumeration  and  including  the  con- 
flict of  penal  laws. 

After  the  commission  adopted  the  report  of  the  committee  deter- 
mining upon  the  method  of  work  for  the  future  the  date  for  the  next 
meeting  of  the  commission  of  jurists  was  fixed  at  June,  li)14. 

Then  two  committees  were  appointed  to  report  at  once  upon  the 
project  of  two  conventions  covering  extradition  and  the  execution  of 
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foreign  judgments.  Hie  committee  charged  with  the  preparation 
of  the  convention  on  extradition  made  a  full  report  to  the  commission, 
which  went  into  a  discussion  of  the  provision  in  detail,  but  no  definite 
conclusions  were  reached.  The  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
convention  for  the  execution  of  foreign  judgments  decided  to  rec- 
ommend that  the  matter  he  referred  by  the  commission  for  careful 
study  to  the  appropriate  committee  which  haul  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  with  the  real  labors  under  the  convention  of 
1  !)()(.»,  subsequent  to  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  of  jurists. 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  commission  was  held  on  the  1st  h  of  July, 
when  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Brazil  was  present  to  bid  the 
delegates  farewell  in  the  name  of  the  Brazilian  Government.  The 
delegates  were  very  much  impressed  with  the  friendly  feeling  evi- 
denced by  the  Brazilian  Government,  and  dispersed  to  their  homes 
with  the  most  pleasant  memories  of  the  hospitality  and  courtesies 
universally  shown  them  by  the  Brazilian  people.  The  tea!  value  of 
the  preliminary  work  accomplished  at  the  brief  official  meeting  of 
the  commission  of  jurists  for  the  codification  of  private  and  public 
international  law  also  impressed  them  seriously. 

In  response  to  urgent  requests  made  by  leading  newspapers  and 
journals  from  various  American  countries,  Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore 
has  submitted  his  ideas  on  the  importance  and  results  of  this  con- 
ference in  a  carefully  worded  interview  from  which  we  quote  the 
following. 

Jn  reply  to  the  question  as  to  whether  successive  international 
conferences  will  give  practical  results,  Dr.  Moore  states: 

The  great  and  beneficent  results  already  accomplished  by  international  con- 
ferences justify  an  unhesitating  affirmative  answer.  There  is  indeed  every  reason  to 
believe  that  even  more  important  resulta  will  be  obtained  by  this  means  in  the  future 
than  have  been  secured  in  the  past. 

When  asked  if  the  results  will  he  favorable  in  reference  to  the 
codification  of  international  publie  and  private  law,  he  replied: 

t  ndoubtedly.  In  fo  answering,  however.  I  interpret  the  word  "codification"  in  a 
general  and  comprehensive  sense.  During  the  past  hundred  years,  and  especially 
during  the  past  fifty,  great  progn  ra  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  embodying  the  rules 
of  publie  international  law  in  international  agreements  of  world-wide  operation. 
This  is  in  reality  codificai  ion.  whether  we  der-crihe  it  by  that  name  or  not  The  process 
will  go  on.  The  codification  of  private  international  law  is  more  difficult,  because  it 
deals  with  private  rather  than  with  public  law,  and  involves  to  a  great  extent  the 
element  of  procedure,  which,  according  toa  well-n-cognizcd  rule,  is  governed  by  local 
law.  This  rule-  is  not  artificial,  but  inheres  in  the  nature  of  the  subject.  It  is  import- 
ant always  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  object  of  law  is  the  attainment  of  justice;  that  the 
different  forms  which  ]  ire  vail  in  the  different  countries  under  their  various  legal  sys- 
tems have  presumptively  been  worked  out  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  end:  and 
that  efficiency  is  more  to  be  desired  than  a  preconceived  uniformity  of  methods. 


THE  PORT  OF  PARA'  ,\ 


EU  HAPS  tin1  first  impression  made  upon  the 
traveler  who  enters  the  port  of  Para  is  that 
it  is  completely  modern,  This  does  not 
necessarily  refer  to  the  eity  of  Para,  for  the 
city  itself  is  old  and  lias  the  elassie  touch  of 
time  upon  many  of  its  moss-grown  walls 
and  narrow,  unsymmet rieal  streets. 

The    eity  of   Para     Bclein,  the  official 
name  is.  to  distinguish  it  from  the  State  of 
the  same  name  and  also  from  the  eity  of 
Para,  in  the  State  of  Minas  (ieraes    dates  a 
foundation  hefore  1700,  as  the  State  claims 
a  political  entity  as  far  hack  as  1G40.  Even 
in  1700  the   city  had  churches  and  for- 
tresses, line  residences,  monks,  and  soldiers.    To-day  it  bears  the 
marks  of  an  old  colonial  town  ami  has  a  history  Ion»  preceding 
the  commerce  that  has  given  Para  its  name  and  made  Para  rubber 
the  type  of  one  of  the  great  products  of  Brazil,  as  well  as  initiated  one 
of  the  essential  industries  «  f  the  world. 

In  the  beginning  Para  was  a  simple  settlement,  intentionally  estah- 
lished  around  the  corner,  as  it  were,  from  the  main  stream  of  the 
mighty  Amazon;  on  a  separate  river,  in  fact,  now  called  on  many 
charts  the  Para  River,  although  it  belongs  to  the  system  of  the 
Amazon  and  receives  most  of  its  waters  from  the  majestic  river. 
The  purpose  in  laying  the  foundation  here  rather  than  closer  to  the 
direct  exit  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  more  strategical  than  commer- 
cial. At  the  time  of  the  uncontrollable  buccaneers,  when  any  master 
of  a  vessel  or  lleet  determined  for  himself  the  currents  of  trade,  or 
when,  without  the  speedy  knowledge  gained  nowadays  by  cable  and 
telegraph,  nations  might  declare  war  upon  each  other  long  before  the 
colonies  hud  an  inkling  of  the  event,  a  remote  and  inconspicuous  loca- 
tion for  a  town  had  its  advantages.  Moreover,  commerce  was  car- 
ried on  by  sailing  ships  of  light  draft,  and  so  long  as  there  was  anchor- 
age safe  from  strong  currents  or  treacherous  winds  a  port  well  inland 
was  preferred  to  one  exposed  not  only  to  wind  and  weather  but  also 
to  the  sudden  swoop  of  foe  or  stranger. 

For  these  ami  similar  reasons  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
the  city  and  the  port  of  Para.  Para,  the  city,  is  interesting.  For 
the  tourist  it  has  a  certain  fascination  that  is  not  soon  exhausted. 
Back  of  the  business  section,  which  lies  close  to  the  water  front .  is  the 
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fashionable  and  residence  section,  which  has  characteristics  both  old 
and  now.  Fine  broad  avenues  are  lined  with  handsome,  commo- 
dious houses.  Schools,  museums,  parks,  and  gardens  have  been 
erected  as  the  requirements  of  the  city  grew  with  the  population; 
there  are  libraries,  clubs,  markets,  cinematograph  theaters,  and  a 
magnificent  (State  owned)  opera  house,  one  of  these  suitable  trib- 
utes to  the  artistic  sensibilities  of  a  people,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  ever  be  vital  in  Latin  America.  All  these  manifestations  of 
municipal  development  indicate  a  steady  growth  of  the  city,  both  in 
population  and  activity. 

Any  city  increasing  as  has  Para  from  a  local  settlement  to  a  place 
of  international  importance  can  do  so  only  by  the  expansion  of  its 
trade — by  the  encouragement  of  its  commerce.  Para  has  not  a 
diversified  trade  through  which  many  things  produced  at  home  are 
exchanged  for  as  many  other  things  purchased  from  abroad.  In 


an  old  monastery  m  ii.pini;  m.  vu  para  cbklkm),  brazil, 

l'ara  lx>inx  »  chissjoally  LatlfrAmprican  city,  shows  many  trun",  of  tin-  mrljr  wlttrnwnt*  ni  lhe 
I'ortuguew.  Thin  pirturi'Mnir"  structura  <m  tin  sham  «>l  the  river  Ii:l>.  bwn  rurrfullj  prmrfvwl 
!>>•  t  lie  I'urt  Works  Co.  ami  is  ajeri  l>y  the  ID  for  certain  lilísimas  purpOMt. 


reality  all  the  multitudinous  articles  of  an  up-to-date  community  arc 
demanded  by  the  peolpo  living  within  touch  of  the  city:  but,  although 
there  are  no  unalterable  reasons  whv  manv  of  the  necessities  of  dailv 
life  should  not  be  grown  or  manufactured  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
fact  is  undenied  that  all  of  Para's  outgoing  commerce  is  rubber.  A 
few  hundreds  of  tons  of  Brazil  nuts  are  exported,  some  woods  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  other  substances  of  minor  value,  but  the  great,  the 
overwhelmingly  important  cargo  at  Para  is  india  rubber. 

Rubber  is  handled  in  two  ways  at  the  port  of  Para.  How  it  is 
gathered  is  a  detail  to  be  studied  by  itself  and  bears  no  significant 
relation  to  the  manner  of  its  export.  How  it  is  handled  in  the  port 
is  the  vital  question.  In  the  days  of  sailing  vessels,  light  draft 
steamers,  and  ocean-going  craft  of  moderate  dimensions  the  manner 
of  shipment  was  an  easy  problem.  Even  to-day  river  steamers  pene- 
trating into  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  40,000  miles  of  the  main  stream 
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and  fluvial  tributante  of  the  Amazon  pick  up  cargoes  of  rubber  by 
the  ton  and  by  tin*  hundreds  of  tons.  Ocean-going  steamers  also 
ascending  the  Amazon  as  far  as  Man  aos  and  [quitos  take  on  cargoes 
of  rubber  for  direct  transport  to  European  and  North  American  fac- 
tories: hut  it  became,  as  this  commerce  grew  more  and  more,  a  vexa- 
tious problem  to  accommodate  the  river  steamers,  and  nearly  impos- 
sible to  provide  facilities  for  the  larger  steamers  which  came  to  Para 
to  carry  away,  in  addition  to  what  they  secured  at  Iquitos,  Manaus, 
ami  Parn  itself,  the  thousands  of  tons  of  rubber  that  still  awaited 
shipment  from  the  port  of  Para. 

How  enormous  this  commerce  lias  become  can  Ik*  gauged  by  the 
figures  for  a  few  years  past.    In  1n.">(),  for  instance,  the  exportation 


Ittuta  lg  l>.  M.  Ilnrirtt. 

PARK  \M»  THKATKK  AT  PAR  A. 

from  the  port  of  Para  had  a  total  of  $(¡02,1  SO  I'nited  States  gold 
(1,980,542  milreis'i.  In  1901  the  exportation  had  increased  to 
£12,(110,790  (90 ,032,397$! X)0);  in  1904  its  foreign  trade  amounted  lo 
S.")4.õ.'>7.()7L,  ()03,071,210$(>00),  made  up  of  exports  $34,530,207 
(U)3,008,02()$(H)0)  and  imports  $20,020,805  (00,0(i2t59(í9000);  in  1907 
the  foreign  commerce  had  increased  to  a  total  of  $o7,0(.>7,l  ">4 
(201,291,404$000),  of  which  the  exports  amounted  to  S44.1 52, 87S 
(132,458, 034  $000)  and  the  imports  totaled  $22,944,270  ((¡8,832.- 
830$0()0). 

For  tin*  year  1910  the  available  figures  are  as  follows:  Vessels  enter- 
ing the  port  of  Para,  steamers,  1,909;  sailing,  1,008;  with  a  tonnage 
of    1,425,001    tons.    The    importation    amounted    to  $29,940,918 

•  Ob*  mllr<is,  written  I**»»,  oqii:»ls  ttxluy  aliout  X)  cents  tuM,  klthfltljch  It  has  iliu  iuativl  rwutMenMy 
«luritic  the  limr  of  Uip>p  statistics. 
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(89,822,7548201  ),  and  the  exportation  to  S  is,  1 03.052  (144,4SO,157- 
$180),  which  included  $17, 840,017  (53,538,052$G36)  from  Aero  and 
$6,980,763  (20,942,290$800)  from  Bolivia. 

Meanwhile  the  population  of  the  city  itself  has  increased  in  equal 
ratio.  In  1720  it  had  only  4.000  inhahit  ants  :  in  1S.">0  the  number 
was  ahoiit  00.000.  while  now  the  latest  estimate  gives  not  far  short 
of  200.000,  and  then'  is  every  indication  that  a  steady  growth  will 
be  maintained. 


TIIK  KKCONSTHI CTIOX  OF  TIIK 

An  idea  of  tlieeluiiines  taken  plain.'  to  make-  the  |««n  works  modern  can  l>e  obtained  from  this  illustration  of  construct  ion 

and  Hit.1  wartiuousus  previously  òhown, 

Thus  it  can  he  seen  that  the  best  conveniences  obtainable  must  he 
supplied  to  a  people  and  a  commerce  which  contributed  so  much  to 
the  prosperity  of  Brazil  and  which  had  hecomc  the  metropolis  of  the 
northern,  the  Amazonian  division  of  the  Republic  The  Federal 
Government,  therefore,  decided  to  improve  the  port  of  Para  anil  to 
give  it  tile  facilities  it  deserved.  To  survey  a  new  port,  farther 
down  the  Para  River — that  is,  closer  to  the  main  stream — was 
considered  inadvisable,  although  from  the  point  of  view  of  navi- 
gators and  marine  engineers  such  a  move  was  well  worth  scientific 
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discussion.  The  city  of  Para  was  too  old  and  substantial  for  any 
such  radical  chango,  and  the  conditions  on  the  land  side  made 
it  impracticable,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  establish  a  new  port 
several  miles  away  from  the  place  at  which  Para  had  alwavs  born 
accustomed  to  carry  on  its  commerce.  Therefore  the  old  harbor, 
or,  rather,  the  beach  and  piers  along  the  well-known  water  front 
were  transformed  into  the  modern  harbor  known  to-day  as  the  noil 
of  Para. 


i 


CITY'S  WATER  FRONT  AT  l'A  RA. 

actually  in  pmwss.  Tin*  suil<l  mow-  and  concreta  lumliui:  stage  ami  quay  watt,  (he  subsuiiitJally  paved  inniii-vurd, 
ule  all  a  cvncroU  pari  uf  UM  eRy  to-U.»> . 


In  November,  1907.  work  was  begun  on  a  system  of  docks  and 
accessory  appliances,  which  provide  permanent  facilities  for  the 
present  traffic  of  the  city  of  Para,  as  well  as  for  the  traffic,  present 
and  to  come,  from  that  immense  area  known  as  the  Amazon  Valley, 
which  embraces  7.()()(U)(M>  square  kilometers  (2,722,000  square  miles), 
and  although  additions  must,  later  on.  be  made  to  the  docks  as  they 
exist  now,  yet  the  unit  of  improvement  has  been  established  and 
further  extension  need  bo  nothing  more  than  a  duplication  of  that 
unit. 
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The  Port  of  Para  Co.  is  a  loyally  organized  corporation  under  a 
charter  from  the  State  of  Maine  and  holding  a  concession  from  the 
Federal  Government  of  Brazil.  To  it  is  given  a  monopoly  of  the 
port  services,  construction  and  operation  of  quays,  warehouses,  and 
other  works  at  Para  within  a  zone  of  IS  miles  toward  the  ocean 
and  12  miles  in  the  other  direction,  for  a  period  of  65  years,  and  this 
period  is  to  be  extended  to  00  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
second  section  of  the  works. 

As  the  steamer  approaches  the  port  it  must  pass  through  a  channel 
leading  from  the  outer  river  toward  the  city.  This  channel  is  pro- 
vided with  a  depth  of  30  feet,  which  varies  somewhat,  hot  h  on  account 
of  the  sliifting  of  the  bottom,  which  makes  necessary  a  persistent 
dredging,  and  also  on  account  of  the  tide,  which  at  Para  luis  an 
elevation  of  from  G  to  10  feet.  It  can  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
Amazon  at  Para  is  not  modified  by  the  floods  that  annually  pour 
down  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  and  which  at  the  impor- 
tant port  of  Manaes  cause  a  variation  of  water  level  of  as  high  as 
00  feet.  Tins  rise  commences  on  the  upper  rivers  in  October,  reach- 
ing the  main  stream  of  the  Amazon  early  in  December:  it  lasts  six 
months,  the  alterations  being  quite  systematic  and  regular,  the 
highest  point  occurring  toward  the  end  of  May  at  Manaos,  heing 
registered  at  other  points  on  the  greater  tributaries  like  the  Madeira 
and  Purus  at  other  fixed  seasons. 

The  main  channel  to  the  port  is  marked  by  a  series  of  buoys,  20 
in  all  at  present,  anchored  a  distance  apart  of  about  500  meters  (say, 
1,000  feet),  marking  between  them  this  channel  120  meters  (about 
400  feet)  in  width.  These  buoys  are  new  and  modern;  they  are 
lighted  by  acetylene  gas,  the  strength  of  the  light  being  120  candle- 
power,  intensified  by  a  lens.  Each  light  burns  constantly,  day  and 
night,  although  of  course  during  the  day  the  illumination  is  scarcely 
visible  and  is  not  needed  excepting  in  time  of  ven"  rainy  or  cloudy 
weather.  The  advantage  of  the  system,  however,  is  that  a  buoy 
requires  attention  only  once  in  two  months,  when  a  relatively  simple 
process  of  restoring  the  carbide  assures  their  activity,  as  the  buoys 
are  automatic  in  so  far  as  supplying  water  to  the  chamber  inside  is 
concerned. 

Steamers  now  can  go  immediately  to  the  docks  in  Para.  The  port 
works  are  of  the  most  modern  character,  equipped  with  the  best 
appliances  for  loading  and  unloading  vessels  and  distributing  mer- 
chandise, and  can  be  compared  favorably  in  every  respect  to  such 
Cosmopolitan  seaports  as  Liverpool,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg.  At 
any  stage  of  the  tide,  also,  is  this  possible,  so  that,  apart  from  harbor 
regulations  and  restrictions  like  quarantine  examinations  and  cus- 
toms inspection,  there  need  be  no  delay  in  tying  at  once  alongside 
the  piers. 
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Every  futility  for  lho  storage  ud  pevpfvatton  of  rwMwf  is  considered  In  then  new  itruclum 
now  ncoriiw  complet  ion.  The  (iimi*tutoiu  of  parti  un-  :i'.M  fooi  i>y  w>  tool,  ami  tiwy  have  two 
stories.  Ihe  Boot  Ih'íu»;  of  n-onfonv.l  rom-roie.  Kloctric  elevators  oonnoct  tho  ground  with  iiio 
■econd  iloor. 


TIIK  PLATFORM  BETWEEN  THE  QUAY  W  ALL  AND  THE  WAREHOUSES  AT  THE 

PORT  OF  PAHA. 

Between  lho  tjimy  wall  ami  iho  warohoiiso*  i*  a  hroad  platform  on  which  froiirht  is  handled. 
Every  modem  convenience  i->  at  command,  Ineliolini;  t»|ootric  «  ranos  and  a  small  railway  tnu'k 
with  propCTcan  and  CMJtinM  w  Inch  haul  trainloa'ls  of  inon-hamtisc  into  or  out  of  lho  w&rohouagg, 
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These  piers  consist,  up  to  the  present  timo,  completed  and  in  opera- 
tion, of  4,133  feet  of  quay  wall  for  oceangoing  steamers.  There  is  a 
depth  of  water  of  30  feet  at  low  water  of  ordinary  spring  tide.  In 
addition,  there  are  722  feet  of  quay  wall  for  river  steamers,  with  a 
depth  of  water  alongside  of  12  feet,  and  of  1,500  feet  of  quay  wall  foi- 
st ill  smaller  river  steamers,  with  a  depth  of  water  alongside  of  9  feet  0 
inches.  The  entire  length  of  the  new  wall  is  therefore  something 
over  1  good  mile,  but  whenever  extensions  are  required  by  an  increase 
of  river  and  ocean  traffic  this  length  can  be  proportionately  increased 
to  meet  such  conditions.  The  structure  of  this  quay  wall,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  is  of  the  most  solid  character.  Huge  blocks  of  con- 
crete, weighing  from  7  to  10  tons,  have  been  securely  placed  and 
form  a  substantial  structure  which  will  undoubtedly  outlast  the  life 
of  the  concession,  with  but  little  if  any  repairing.  These  blocks  were 
made,  for  the  most  part,  at  the  shops  erected  for  that  purpose  about 
3  miles  down  the  river  and  transport ed  into  place  from  there. 

Some  of  this  quay  wall  occupies  altogether  new  and  hitherto  unutil- 
ized ground  on  the  river  front,  while  some  of  it  has  been  constructed 
where  primitive  piers  formerly  existed.  In  two  ways  trouble  was 
caused  during  the  work  of  construction.  First,  while  removing  some 
of  the  old  metal  piling  that  had  been  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  for  this  work  had  been  so  well  done  that  it  was  necessary  to 
resort  to  blasting  the  old  hollow  piles  before  they  could  bo  dislodged. 
And  second,  by  the  unusual  nature  of  some  of  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
which  was  of  a  sticky,  greaselike  mud  and  resisted  the  action  of 
dredges.  The  successful  plan  adopted  was  to  (ill  in  on  the  shore  side 
of  the  harbor  quantities  of  a  clear,  dry  sand  which,  as  it  gradually 
sank  or  rolled  outward,  pushed  the  mud  ahead  of  it,  loosening  the 
bottom  and  making  it  less  resistant  to  the  dredge. 

From  the  quay  wall  there  is  a  well-paved  platform  or  roadway  of 
about  00  feet  to  the  face  of  the  warehouses.  Here  all  cargoes  are 
unloaded  and  all  goods  for  shipment  are  arranged.  Along  this  plat- 
form runs  a  meter-gauge  railway,  with  ears  and  engines  available  for 
the  expeditious  transfer  of  freight  to  and  from  the  warehouses. 
Closer  alongside  the  steamers  is  a  track  on  which  are  stationed  several 
electric  cranes  to  assist  loading  and  unloading.  Seven  of  these  are 
of  3  tons  capacity,  four  are  of  5  tons,  and  others  arc  for  smaller 
weights  in  lifting  power. 

Across  this  platform  are  12  warehouses,  built  of  metal  sheeting. 
They  are  separate  from  each  other,  being  numbered  consecutively, 
their  floor  space  amounting  to  28,094  square  yards.  These  earlier 
warehouses  are  of  one  story,  although  very  commodious  and  well  ven- 
tilated, but  the  Port  Works  Co.  is  now  constructing  two  double-story 
warehouses,  each  304  feet  by  00  feet,  and  two  additional  single- 
story  warehouses,  each  328  foot  by  00  feet.    The  two  larger  ware- 
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UNE  OF  TUE  FLOATING  DOCKS  AT  VAL  L>K  t'ÀENS,  l  AltA. 

Three  miles  below  Pa»  Is  the.  company's  permanent  workshop,  at  Val  «lo  Cflen.v  Amont;  other 
equipment  for  f h>-ir  use  are  two  floating  (locks,  to  he  employed  for  the  ri'p.itr  espi"eial1v  of  tho 
small-draft  steamers  encaged  in  up-river  tradlc.  Kach  dock  Ihls  a  capacity  of  1.71x1  toiis  dead 
weight.  They  can  be  sunk  below  the  water  so  as  to  take  on  a  vessel  to  he  repaired,  and  thon 
raised,  us  in  the  Illustration,  to  make  a  <lry  dork  in  all  respects.  They  will  prove  of  great  advan- 
taf!e  ami  value  in  the  busy  traille  ol  l'ara'. 


CONCRETE  BLOCKS  If  ADR  AT  PARA  (VAL  I>K  (  ÂKNS,  FOB  THK  POUT  WOltKs. 


All  tho  concrete  niacin  for  fottn  Itttiofi  an  I  s¡.j<>  walls  uso  I  In  th-  quays  at  l'ara  won'  constructor 
at  tho  works  ilown  lhe  river  at  Val  i¡.>  t'a  mis.  Th-;:?  varis  aro  now  inactive,  huí  olíannos  will 
be  lit  i  lo  there  for  p«nniti«nl  it*.t  of  lhe  company  anl  for  the  AtntxtKt  Navigation  «'o..  soon  to 
hé  operate  1  in  <*omifiT n>:i  ih  -rewiih. 
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houses  arc  to  hi*  used  for  th»»  mort1  careful  storage  of  rubber,  under 
the  most  scientifically  approved  conditions.  Servin}?  the  two-story 
warehouses  and  within  them  are  four  U-ton  electric  elevators,  as 
well  as  other  electric  appliances  for  the  handling  of  merchandise, 
while  five  new  electric  cranes  of  3  tons  each  and  one  of  5  tons  are 
ready  to  be  added  to  the  force  already  at  work.  Jn  a  spot  well 
removed  from  danger  it  has  been  decided  to  build  a  large  depot  for 
materials  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

Beyond  all  these  warehouses — that  is,  on  the  city  side  of  the  port 
works  proper-  is  a  newly  finished  roadbed.  1.000  meters  long  and  IS 
meters  broad  (say  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  00  feet 
broad),  over  which  goods  removed  from  the  warehouses  or  destined  to 
be  passed  through  them  onto  outgoing  steamers,  are  carried  on  carts  or 
trucks.  This  road  is  called  the  boulevard  and  instinctively  reminds 
one  of  the  solid,  durable  business  streets  of  European  commercial 
shipping  ports  like  Hamburg  or  Bordeaux.  A  well-laid  sidewalk 
(with  proper  gutter)  is  available  for  pedestrians,  and  the  road  itself 
is  paved  w  th  uniform  granite  blocks  its  entire  length.  These  gran- 
ite blocks  all  came  from  Portugal  and  were  quarried  especially  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  manner  of  preparing  and  laying  them  admirably 
illustrate  the  thorough  workmanship  of  the  Port  of  Para  Co.,  for  the 
street  is  substantial  to  the  highest  degree;  and  when  the  shade  trees 
already  planted  shall  have  reached  maturity,  the  small  park  spacer 
at  intervals  on  the  sides  have  become  a  permanent  and  restful  green — 
as  they  will  in  a  remarkably  shorl  space  of  time,  since  everything  con- 
tinues green  in  Para  -then  this  boulevard  will  be  an  appurtenance  of 
the  port  of  which  the  constructors  and  the  city  may  well  be  proud. 

Beyond  this  boulevard  is  Para  itself.  Facing  it  is  a  row  of  tall 
buildings  which  have  existed  for  many  years,  their  second  story  on 
the  boulevard  being  the  first  story  on  the  street  at  the  back,  and  to 
many  of  them  entrance  is  gained  from  both  sides.  They  occupy  a 
most  important  business  area  of  the  commercial  quarter  of  Para,  and 
it  is  a  warrantable  guess,  therefore,  that  within  a  few  years  they 
must  give  way  to  more  modern  structures,  in  harmony  with  the  new 
port  works  and  equally  suitable  to  the  growing  commerce  of  this  dis- 
tinctive harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon. 

A  further  activity  of  the  port  of  Para  is  to  be  found  in  the  yards  at 
Val  de  Caens,  a  property  secured  by  the  company  about  A  miles  north 
of  the  city.  Here  are  maintained  a  complete  ship-repairing  depot, 
consisting  of  two  floating  docks,  which  are  operated  electrically,  and 
which  are  held  in  readiness  for  permanent  use  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  company's  further  work.  These  floating  docks  are 
designed  for  river  vessels;  each  has  a  capacity  of  1,700  tons  dead 
weight.  There  are  in  connection  with  the  docks  at  Val  de  Caens 
three  slipways,  also  operated  by  electricity  and  capable  of  taking  up 
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to  the  repair  shops  on  land  vessels  of  SOU  tons  demi  weight  at  any 
stage  of  the  t ide. 

These  repair  shops  eomprise  several  buildings,  including  machine 
shops,  foundry,  and  working  quarters  for  smiths  of  different  kinds, 
platers,  pattern  makers,  and  joiners.  There  are  also  offices  and 
storerooms  and  living  apartments  in  sanitarily  constructed  and 
operated  buildings  for  the  clerical  and  working  force  at  Val  de  Cacns. 
The  whole  is  equipped  with  the  most  modern  and  eflieient  machinery, 
both  light  and  power  being  supplied  by  special  wire  from  the  com- 
pany's own  power  station  at  the  city  of  Para.  A  modern  ollice  build- 
ing is  about  to  be  erected  in  the  city  itself  for  the  port  works  employees 
there. 

These  permanent  arrangements  for  the  continuance  of  the  work  of 
the  Port  of  Para  Co.  are  not  within  the  city  itself,  but  lie  close  to  the 
shore  below  the  docks  some  3  miles.  They  are  easily  reached  by 
launches,  which  are  used  preferably  to  any  wheeled  vehicle,  partly 
because  the  launches  are  always  in  demand  for  getting  about  the 
docks  and  for  communication  with  vessels  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
outer  harbor,  but  also  in  part  because  the  road  leading  overland 
would  require  unremitting  care  to  keep  open  and  in  good  order,  so 
rapid  and  profuse  is  vegetation  in  this  tropical  climate. 

Nevertheless,  the  climatic  conditions  are  to  be  turned,  by  the  Port 
of  Para  Co.  and  its  associates,  to  great  advantage  for  itself  and  the 
whole  region  of  the  Amazon,  which  includes  most  distinctly  the  city 
and  State  of  Para.  Already  efforts  that  are  so  far  resulting  quite 
successfully  have  been  made  to  plant  various  kinds  of  domestic  vege- 
tables on  the  ground  adjacent  to  and  belonging  to  some  of  these  per- 
manent possessions  of  the  company.  Many  varieties  of  peas  are 
supplied  to  the  table,  melons,  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  neighborhood  should  be  restricted  to  rubber  alone; 
as  it  is  now,  much  of  the  food  for  the  table  commands  an  extrava- 
gantly high  price,  either  because  it  is  cultivated  so  sparingly  outside 
of  the  city  or  because  it  is  imported— even  eggs  are  occasionally 
brought,  from  abroad-  from  beyond  seas. 

The  first  section  of  the  port  works  was  formally  inaugurated  on 
October  12,  10(H),  since  which  date  steamers  have  been  coming  along- 
side the  quay  wall,  where  business  can  be  carried  on  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  customs  authorities,  shipping  agents,  and  others 
interested.  Hut  it  is  by  no  means  the  intention  of  the  company,  or 
of  those  who  have  had  the  construction  in  hand  as  a  financial  or  an 
engineering  enterprise,  to  let  their  relationship  with  the  Amazon 
region  Hag  or  cease  on  the  ultimate  completion  of  the  contract.  They 
realize  fully  the  value  of  this  entire  Amazonian  territory  to  the  world 
at  large.  The  port  works,  as  far  as  the  construction  features  are  con- 
cerned, will  soon  be  finished,  but  Para  will  continue  to  grow,  not  only 
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as  one  of  the  conteis  (tf  the  rubber  industry,  but  also  as  a  port  to  be 
closely  allied  to  and  vitally  affected  by  the  development  and  pros- 
perity of  up-river  industries,  which  include  other  products  besides 
rubber.  Two  great  organizations  concerned  in  this  development  are 
that  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway,  the  inauguration  of  the  open- 
ing of  whose  lines  for  commercial  traille  takes  place  soon,  and  that  of 
the  Companhia  «le  Xavagacão  do  Amazonas  (Amazon  Navigation 
Co.).  which  is  preparing  a  fleet  of  light-draft  vessels  to  penetrate  into 
tlie  interior  of  the  Amazon  Valley,  and  thus  to  carry  on  its  commerce 
on  modern  lines.  Then'  is  also  a  development  company  to  arouse 
into  activity  the  splendid  productive  resources  of  what  has  been 
called  the  Brazilian  Guiana.  All  these  enterprises  work  in  harmony, 
and  they  are  to  be  discussed  in  future  numbers  of  the  Bulletin. 
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UNITED  STATES  UNIVER- 
SITIES CLUB  OF  PERU^  ,\ 

MANY  and  varied  are  the  means  which  have  for  their  ultimate 
realization  the  bringing  together  into  eloser  social  asso- 
ciations the  representative  men  of  the  sister  American 
Republics,  and  thus  foster  the  spirit  of  Pan-American- 
ism in  all  of  its  highest  ideals.  But  in  all  the  wide  range  of  these 
influences  and  activities  which  strive  to  develop  this  commendable 
quality  there  are  few  which  attain  success  to  such  a  remarkable 
degree  as  do  the  university  clubs  which  have  been  springing  up  in 
the  various  capitals  of  Latin  America  in  the  same  way  as  they  have 
throughout  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

It  would  indeed  be  superfluous  to  here  enter  into  a  consideration  of 
the  advantages  of  such  associations.  Anyone  who  has  ever  been 
affiliated  with  an  organization  of  this  kind  can  attest  to  the  far- 
reaching  benefits  derived  from  the  free  intermingling  of  men  of 
like  ami  superior  caliber  such  as  are  drawn  into  membership  by  the 
common  bonds  of  collegiate  training.  In  these  clubs  there  assemble 
men  of  all  nationalities,  engaged  in  all  branches  of  professional  and 
commercial  life,  and  yet  all  possessing  in  common  that  spirit  of  fra- 
ternalism  and  sympathy  which  the  modern  college  instills  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  its  student  bodv.  Whether  it  be  a  university 
club  limiting  its  membership  to  those  who  have  studied  in  the  higher 
institutions  of  merely  one  country  or  a  club  which  accepts  into  its 
fold  former  students  of  the  colleges  of  all  nations  matters  not.  The 
spirit  is  the  same;  the  ideals  are  the  same;  and  the  associations  arc 
mutually  beneficial. 

Tims  it  is  that  Lima,  Peru,  has  taken  its  place  among  the  capitals 
of  America  with  an  organization  of  this  kind.  And  indeed  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  has  done  so,  for  this  country,  with  its  prehistoric 
civilization,  its  old  romantic  institutions  of  learning,  and  its  ever 
advancing  standards  of  education,  is  fast  gaining  a  prominent  posi- 
tion among  the  learned  centers  of  America.  Only  a  few  months 
sime  there  assembled  at  that  capital  the  Third  International  Con- 
gress of  American  Students  in  one  of  the  most  successful  gatherings 
ever  held  anywhere. 

The  attention  which  the  Government  is  giving  to  education  and 
its  favorable  disposition  toward  the  methods  of  instruction  employed 
in  the  institutions  of  the  United  States  have  been  powerful  factors 
in  welding  strongly  together  the  elements  of  social  intercourse  be- 
tween these  two  countries.  For  over  sixty  years  the  registers  of  the 
leading  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  St  a  tes  have  shown  names 
of  students  from  various  Peruvian  points;  men  who  have  traveled 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  traditional  seat  of  that  older  civilization 
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to  imbibe  at  the  founts  of  learning  of  the  newer  one.  And  so  it  hap- 
pens that  throughout  that  country  there  lias  grown  to  he  a  large 
number  of  representative  men  who  claim  their  alma  mater  at  one  of 
the  institutions  in  the  United  Slates. 

Inspired  by  a  dt>sire  to  keep  aglow  this  spark  of  fraternalism.  to 
continue  the  friendships  ami  associations  started  in  the  college  days 
gone  by,  and  to  maintain  ami  perpetuate  the  sacred  traditions  of 
collegiate  and  académie  nfliliations.  a  dinner  was  arranged  by  Señor 
Don  Fernando  Ortiz  de  Zevallos  (Louisiana  State  University,  1  ÍM>7  ) 
and  Mr.  Albert  VV.  Bryan  (George  Washington  University.  1*111)  as 
a  step  to  the  organization  of  a  university  club.  In  fact,  what 
prompted  the  calling  of  this  dinner  was  a  meeting  previously  held  at 
the  Club  Nacional,  in  Lima,  at  which  many  Peruvians  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  United  States  assembled  and  expressed  the  need  of  a 
closer  organization  between  the  college  men  of  that  country.  The 
dinner  followed  several  months  later  and  was  a  decided  success.  The 
definite  plans  for  organization  were  revealed  to  those  present,  and 
amid  great  enthusiasm  the  splendid  movement  was  launched  with 
full  vigor.  A  constitution  was  adopted  embodying  the  salient 
features  of  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  constitution,  which  was  accepted  on  November  2'i,  1911. 
the  object  of  the  organization  is  stated- 

to  promote,  by  social  an<l  intellectual  intemiurs<'  and  interchange  of  ¡«loas,  the  friend- 
ship hot  wren  the  university  men  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Peru,  and 
through  them  a  closer  feeling  between  the  two  countries. 

The  membership  is  confined  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  who  have  spent  at  least  one  full  academic  year  at  a  uni- 
versity of  the  United  States  and  to  Peruvians  who  in  the  opinion 
of  the  executive  committee  have  spent  enough  time  in  contact  with 
a  higher  educational  institution  in  the  United  States  to  render  them 
useful  members  of  the  club.  Thus  every  opportunity  is  afforded 
Peruvians  to  join  in  maintaining  that  good  fellowship  and  friendship 
among  ils  members  which  characterizes  college  life,  especially  in  the 
United  Stutes,  ami  in  perpetuating  friendship  between  the  members 
of  both  nationalities. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  constitution  is  the  provision  that 
the  ollieers  of  the  club  shall  always  be  divided  as  equally  as  possible 
between  Peruvians  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
president  and  vice  president  shall  always  be  of  différent  nationalities. 

The  first  election  of  ollieers  resulted  in  the  following  choice:  Hon- 
orary president.  Iton.  H.  Clay  Howard,  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. 1885;  president .  Sr.  Don  Fernando  Ortiz  de  Zevallos,  Louisiana 
State  University,  1907;  vice  president,  Mr.  A.  B.  W.  Hodges,  Wash- 
ington University.  1SSG;  treasurer,  Sr.  Don  Alfredo  Alvirez  Calderón 
George  Washington  University.  1903;  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  Lyon 
Chandler,  Harvard,  1905;  and  an  executive  committee  composed  <>f 
W.  Henry  Robertson,  esq.,  University  of  Virginia,  1NS4;  Mr.  Albert 
W.  Bryan,  George  Washington  University,  1911;  and  Sr.  Don  Antenor 
Valladares,  Cornell.  1900. 
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Starting  with  a  membership  of  slightly  over  100,  and  representing 
44  distinct  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States,  the  club 
has  prospered  and  is  attaining  its  ideal  successfully.  Settled  in 
comfortable  and  attractive  quarters  at  Calle  Espaderos  533,  at  Lima, 
the  United  States  Universities  Club  of  Peru  is  about  to  celebrate  its 
lirst  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  its  constitution.  The  mem- 
bership has  increased  considerably  and  the  organization  now  stands 
in  the  community  glad  to  welcome  visitors  at  all  times,  and  ready  to 
accept  into  its  fold  eligible  candidates  for  membership. 
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OKHOS,  333,  LIMA,  PKKU, 

A  rather  novel  feature  of  the  organization  banquet  was  a  short  poem 

written  and  recited  by  Mr,  ('handler,  which  we  quote: 

Other*  may  tell  of  the  white  Amies  etwsed 

To  gain  the  bloody  vale  around  Maipu, 

of  Ayacucho  won,  an<l  Juuin  lust 

To  those  who  hindered  freedom.   They  who  knew 

So  to  preserve  the  lamp  of  Learning  liri«;ht 

And  shield  ii  in  ihe  new-won  Liberty, 

They  >>ti»itd  with  Langdon  on  the  I'Ainbridge  lawn, 

A*  on  toward  Lexington  his  students  rode. 

Or  Vale's  i  rue  Daggett,  who  undaunted  viewed 

New  Haven  all  in  ruins:  for  they  trod 

With  ye  toward  that  bright  light  which  shows  the  Teacher— God. 
The  founding  of  this  club  recalls  the  establishment  of  the  Uni- 
versity Club  of  Mexico  in  1906,  with  its  imposing  clubhouse  in 
Mexico  City,  and  the  organization  of  the  United  States  University 
Club  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1 909; 
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V. 

SANTIAGO  AND  VALPARAISO. 

ON  the  morning  of  February  22,  1912,  we  awakened  in  the 
capital,  the  pride  of  all  good  Chileans,  the  alluring,  entranc- 
ing, fascinating  city  of  Santiago.  The  city  itself  is  a  latin- 
ized Washington,  hut  its  environment  can  he  compared  to 
no  city  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  beauty  of  its  location  surpassed 
in  the  world.  Its  400.000  people  are  compactly  housed  in  the  center 
of  a  splendid  plain,  probably  40  miles  in  length  and  18  in  width, 
which  forms  the  arena  of  a  magnificent  amphitheater  the  walls  of 
which  are  an  oval  of  mountains,  some  of  whose  peaks  reach  an  alti- 
tude of  18,000  feet,  and  are  covered  with  glittering  snow  almost  the 
entire  year.  The  city  has  an  altitude  of  nearly  2,000  feet  and  through 
it  Hows  the  Mapocho  River,  while  its  central  and  crowning  feature, 
the  famous  "Cerro  tie  Santa  Lucia,"  rises  about  400  feet  higher. 

Pedro  Valdivia,  one  of  the  early  Spanish  "conquistadores",  erst- 
while lieutenant  to  the  valiant  Pizarro,  selected  this  location  in  1Ô41 
and  planned  to  build  the  city  here.  The  Indian  natives  proved  very 
troublesome,  however,  and  Valdivia  retired  to  the  hill,  then  called 
"Huelen"  (Misen'»,  which  he  subsequently  named  "Santa  Lucia", 
and  here  he  successfully  withstood  their  attacks  and  finally  became 
the  first  Spanish  governor  of  Chile.  The  country  remained  under 
Spanish  dominion  until  the  liberty-loving  Chileans  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Gen.  Bernardo  O'Higgins  and  other  patriots,  together  with 
the  aid  of  the  great  Argentinian  liberator,  Gen.  José  de  San  Martin, 
whose  great  feat  of  crossing  the  Andes  with  his  little  army  parallels 
Napoleon's  trans-Alpine  exploit,  succeeded  in  establishing  their  inde- 
pendence, declared  on  September  is,  1810. 

The  Hamburg-American  tourist  department  had  arranged  for  a 
carriage  excursion  through  the  interesting  portions  of  the  city  for  the 
first  day  of  our  stay,  and  the  entire  party  seemed  delighted  with  the 
drive.  Nowhere  on  our  journey  had  we  been  provided  with  such 
clean,  new  carriages  and  well-groomed  horses,  and  nowhere  had  we 
driven  through  a  more  magnificent  avenue  than  the  Alameda,  a  more 
beautiful  park  than  the  Cousino,  nor  through  such  a  wonderful  fairy- 
land as  Santa  Lucia.    At  the  last  named  we  left  the  carriages  for  a 
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short  time  to  ascend  to  tli<*  top  of  the  hill  on  foot.  We  drank  in 
enough  of  its  beauties  to  know  that  here,  indeed,  was  the  "beauty 
spiit  "  of  Chile  and  all  determined  to  return  at  our  leisure  for  a  longer 
st  ay . 

Among  the  many  places  of  interest  passed  on  this  drive,  which  was 
intended  merely  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  "lay  of  the  lain!"  ami  a 
glimpse  of  the  varied  scenes  we  would  have  four  days  to  enjoy,  were 
the  Plaza  de  Armas,  Congress  Nacional,  the  Plaza  de  Moneda,  l'arque 
Forestal,  Quinta  Normal  where  are  found  the  Agricultural  College, 
Natural  ï liston*  Museum.  Astronomical  Observatory,  Zoological  Gar- 


C'KRRO  UK  SANTA  U  CIA.  SANTIAOO. 

Thé  picture  shows  rhf  ffiiln  entrance  tu  (his  beautiful  park,  which  in  artistic  Imtutv  ami  in  si/o 
excHs  ih«  tome 1  If  angine  G;ir>icna  of  llabyton.  Winding  rtKHlways  itiul  pattis,  bonlMwi  hy 
m  iss  •>(  ot  flawerinu  shrubs,  alum,  lirouMng  pepper  trees.  euftUyptns,  otkI  bright  Rfraniuiro, 
Unt'lttully  -«-t»< 1 1  »  thé  circuí  ir  ki'is'<  :ii  ihc  -wo  twl  above  tlm  city,  (mm  w  inch  muy  **•  ieeu 
the  mavnifkvnl  panorama  ni Santia^oa  irrounthn  by  enow-covered  Andean  peaks  in  theilistuiicc. 

den,  etc. —  and  the  Club  Hípico,  the  splendid  race  course,  from  which 
a  fine  view  of  the  two  ranges  of  the  Amies  aroused  our  admiration. 

Several  stops  were  made  during  the  drive,  one  at  the  Club  Hípico, 
where  the  amateur  photographers  gol  busy;  another  in  the  beautiful 
Parque  Co  usino,  with  its  shady  driveways,  fountains,  and  (lowers, 
where  cooling  drinks  and  ices  could  be  had  at  a  restaurant,  and  a 
third  to  enable  us  to  gel  a  glimpse  of  the  line  Statuary  Hall  of  the 
"Palacio  de  Relias  Artes",  in  the  Parque  Forestal.  This  museum  of 
line  arts  was  closed  to  the  public  at  this  season,  but  the  same  cour- 
teous treatment  accorded  to  us  everywhere  in  South  America  again 
50110   Hull  «  -lií  1 
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fell  to  our  lot,  for  the  officials  notified  our  party  that  the  museum 
would  be  opened  especially  for  the  benefit  of  those  desiring  to  visit 
it,  both  in  the  mornings  and  afternoons  of  the  next  two  days. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  invitation  the  next  day,  the  writer,  ill 
company  with  the  genial  I  Terr  Dr.  Pauly,  the  "Blueeher's"  chief 
medical  official,  had  the  pleasure  of  being  shown  through  the  entire 
building  by  one  of  the  courteous  secretaries  of  the  institution.  In 


A  CORNER  IN  THE  PALACIO  I>E  BELLAS  ARTES,  SANTIAGO. 

Uciilcs  t he  great  central  Statuary  Hall,  which  contains  some  of  the  Ix'-t  work  of  native  Chitatn 
■sculptors,  tin-  Hm»  museum  hrtMio  less  than  nine  "ptcious  apartments  lillM  with  tin-  pictures  of 
tho  moat  celebrated  art  Ms  of  the.  Now  World,  as  well  ¡ta  many  paintings  of  great  Kuropcon 
artista. 


addition  to  the  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  sculpture  found  in  the 
hall  of  statuary,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  which  were  the  work 
of  native  Chilean  sculptors,  we  were  shown  nine  large  apartments 
the  walls  of  which  were  hung  with  some  of  the  finest  paintings  we  had 
seen  in  South  America.  In  two  of  the  rooms  were  found  some  valu- 
able originals  by  the  old  masters,  but  what  interested  us  most  was 
the  remarkable  display  of  the  works  of  native  Chilean  artists.  The 
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country's  wonderful  progress  in  art  during  the  lust  50  years  is  well 
demonstrated  in  this  collection. 

A  description  of  all  the  interesting  places  visited  during  our  stay  in 
Santiago  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  narrative,  and  but  a  few  of  the 
most  striking  features  may  he  briefly  mentioned. 

The  central  park  or  square  of  Santiago  is  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  and 
here  ¡s  where  the  indefinable  charm  of  the  city  begins  to  lav  hold  on 
the  visiting  stranger.  The  fine  shade  trees,  the  palms,  firs,  orange, 
oleanders;  the  profusion  of  scmitropical  plants;  the  smooth  wide 
walks,  bordered  with  flower  beds,  and  the  cool  green  of  the  grass 
plots,  all  combined  to  make  a  picturesque  sett  rug  for  the  life  that  is 
seen  here  during  the  delightful  evenings.  In  the  center  of  the  plaza 
is  an  artistic  statue,  executed  by  the  Italian  sculptor  Fagazarro, 
which  represents  Liberty  breaking  the  chains  of  Spanish  slavery. 
It  was  evidently  intended  originally  for  a  fountain,  as  the  four  open- 
mouthed  crocodiles  under  the  figures  would  be  appropriate  only  to 
furnish  spouts  for  water. 

Near  one  of  the  cornel's  of  the  plaza  is  a  large  band  stand  elevated 
over  the  walk  on  an  arborlike  structure,  and  here  we  heard  the  finest 
band  music  of  our  entire  tour.  While  the  strains  of  classical  music 
enter  the  ear.  the  perfume  of  shrub  and  flower  is  wafted  on  the 
balmy  air,  and  the  dark,  languorous  eyes  and  the  Madonna-like  faces 
of  the  señioritas  passing  sedately  by — sometimes  accompanied  by 
silk-hatted  cavaliers  or  uniformed  army  officers — lend  a  charm  to  an 
evening  in  the  Plaza  de  Armas  that  can  be  experienced  only  in  San- 
tiago. 

On  the  four  sides  bounding  the  plaza  are  some  handsome  and 
interesting  buildings,  among  them  being  the  cathedral.  Here  is 
found  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  all  America,  and  accident  brought 
it  to  Santiago.  It  had  been  intended,  so  we  were  told,  for  one  of 
the  large  churches  in  Australia,  but  the  ship  bearing  it  was  wrecked 
in  the  Strait  of  Magellan  and  among  the  salvage  was  this  magnifi- 
cent instrument,  which  was  purchased  at  a  bargain  and  brought  to 
its  present  home.  The  cathedral  is  spacious  ami  the  altar  ornaments 
and  "monstrance''  are  of  antique  silver  ami  over  200  years  old. 
Hew  also  are  fourni  the  tomb-!  in  beautiful  marble  of  the  first  and 
second  archbishops  of  Chile. 

Other  notable  buildings  are  the  archbishop's  palace,  post  office, 
house  of  the  provincial  governor,  and  the  city  hall.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  plaza  is  the  Portal  MaeClure  and  on  the  south  side  the 
Portal  Fernandez  Concha,  where  numerous  stalls  of  fruits  and  flowers 
add  to  the  pict  urcsqucness  of  the  scene.  The  fruits  are  of  manv  vari- 
eties and  of  wonderful  size,  among  them  being  pears,  peaches,  cher- 
ries, apricots,  grapes,  alligator  pears,  and  best  of  all  the  most 
delicious  "cherimoyas"  that  ever  titilated  the  gustatory  nerves  of 
an  epicure. 
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One  of  the  greatest  civic  works  left  by  Gen.  O'Higgins  is  the  mag- 
nificent "Avenida  de  las  Delicias" — better  known  as  the  "Alameda." 
This  splendid  thoroughfare  extends  from  Santa  Lucia  to  the  Quinta 
Normal,  a  distance  of  about  4  miles,  and  has  a  width  of  000  feet. 
Four  rows  of  large  poplar  trees  extend  its  entire  length.  The  center 
is  given  over  to  a  promenade  for  pedestrians,  while  on  either  side  of 
this  are  the  street-railway  tracks  and  beyond  these  the  fine  drive- 
ways, 100  feet  wide,  for  carriages  and  automobiles,  on  both  sides. 
In  the  central  promenade  at  intervals  are  found  monuments  and 
statues  commemorating  historical  events  and  personages,  among  the 
finest  being  a  large  equestrian  statue  of  (ten.  O'Higgins  and  another 
of  (îen.  San  Martin.  Fronting  the  Alameda  are  some  of  the  hand- 
somest residences  not  only  of  Chile  but  of  South  America. 

Notable  among  the  residences  of  the  city  is  the  palace  erected  for 
the  late  Señora  C'ousino,  designed  by  a  celebrated  French  architect 
and  decorated  and  furnished  by  French  artists  and  artisans.  The 
elaborate  interior  decorations  are  the  work  of  the  same  artists  who 
adorned  the  Grand  Opera  House  at  Paris.  The  building  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  Ionic  architecture  and  is  set  in  an  elaborate  garden  with 
splendid  lawns. 

Of  the  public  buildings  the  "Congreso  Nacional"  is  probably  the 
largest  and  finest.  It  occupies  a  square,  set  in  between  two  carefully 
kept  gardens  where  beds  of  flowers,  shaded  by  lilacs,  heliotrope, 
magnolia,  and  fir  trees,  with  fountains  of  sparkling  water,  combine 
to  form  an  artistic  environment  for  the  imposing  building.  It  was 
designed  by  Don  Alberto  Cruz  Montt  and  is  a  splendid  monument  to 
his  architectural  genius.  Of  its  four  entrances  the  main  ones  are  on 
('alie  Catedral  and  Calle  Compañía.  The  staircases  are  of  white 
marble  and  the  halls  are  large  and  imposing.  The  congressional  hall, 
a  fine  room  with  splendid  acoustic  properties,  is  where  the  President 
reads  his  message  to  Congress  and  where  the  public  is  accommodated 
in  two  large  galleries.  The  "Camara  de  Disputados."  corresponding 
to  our  House  of  Representatives,  resembles  a  small  theater  in  con- 
struction, the  four  rows  of  seats  being  arranged  one  above  another 
in  order  that  the  view  from  each  may  be  unobstructed.  The  "Camara 
de  Senadores,"  or  senate  chamber,  is  also  a  fine  hall  with  a  magnificent 
historical  painting  of  the  first  Congress  ornamenting  the  wall. 

Modern  systems  of  heating  and  lighting  are  installed  throughout 
the  building,  while  the  furnishings  are  elegant  and  modem  in  every 
particular. 

At  the  east  entrance  of  the  Congreso  Nacional  is  a  beautiful  marble 
monument,  the  figure  of  the  Madonna  in  an  attitude  of  prayer. 
This  work  of  art  commemorates  one  of  the  saddest  tragedies  that  the 
people  of  Santiago  ever  sufFered.  It  is  erected  on  the  site  formerly 
occupied  by  the  old  church  of  "Campania"  which  was  destroyed  by 
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fire  in  ls(i:>.  The  Feast  of  the  Virgins  was  being  celebra  ted  in  this 
church  of  tlie  Jesuits  and  the  edifice,  decorated  with  paper  wreaths 
and  flowers  and  other  inllammahlc  material,  was  crowded  to  its 
capacity  with  the  women  and  children  of  the  capita).  A  lighted 
candle  set  lire  to  some  of  the  decorations,  the  entrance  was  jammed 
by  the  terrified  people,  and  over  2,000  women  and  girls  perished  in 
the  flames.  The  church  was  subsequently  razed  to  the  ground  and 
this  beautiful  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate 
and  devoted  worshipers  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  horrible  catas- 
trophe. 

Among  the  many  places  of  bit  eres  1  visited  by  the  tourists  were  the 
beautiful  "Cometario  General"  with  its  massive  gateway  crowned 
by  the  I  a  rye  statuary  group  of  Adam  and  Eve.  mourning  the  death 
of  their  son  Abel:  the  interesting  market,  built  by  Don  Benjamin 
Vicuña  MacKenna.  where  early  in  the  mommy  may  be  seen  the  people 
of  Chile  in  all  their  vivacity  and  piohirosqucnoss:  the  fine  municipal 
theater  which  will  accommodate  nearly  4.000  people:  the  many  fine 
churches  with  their  elaborately  decorated  interiors;  ami  the  Natural 
History  Museum  in  the  Quinta  Normal,  where  may  be  seen  a  splendid 
collection  of  native  birds,  fish,  insects,  and  plants  collected- in  50 
years  of  arduous  work  by  the  (¡erman  naturalist.  Dr.  Phillippi, 
employed  by  the  Chilean  (iovemment. 

The  culminatiny  point  <>f  thinys  beautiful  and  interestiny  in  the 
Chilean  capital,  however,  is  the  "Cerro  de  Santa  Lucia."  As  a  park 
or  place  of  recreation,  it  is  unique.  Benjamin  Vicuña  MacKenna, 
who  donated  it  to  the  city,  in  addition  to  being  a  great  philanthropist 
was  also  an  eminent  student  of  history  and  the  Hanging  Gardens  of 
Babylon  must  have  given  him  the  suggestion  for  turning  the  site  of 
the  ancient  fort  of  Pedro  de  Valdivia  into  a  'thing  of  beauty  and  a 
joy  forever."  This  rocky  eminence  near  the  center  of  the  city  is 
about  100  feet  high,  its  base  covering  an  area  of  perhaps  10  acres. 
Whether  dropped  by  an  iceberg  or  forced  up  by  an  earthquake — both 
theories  have  been  advanced  by  scientists  to  explain  its  presence  in 
this  great  plain  it  has  become  the  veritable  beauty  spot  of  Santiago 
and  Nebuchadnezzar's  little  garden  scheme,  celebrated  for  centuries 
as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  pales  into  insignificance  by  con- 
trast. The  hill,  from  a  distance,  looks  like  a  huge  mound  of  trees, 
plants,  and  (lowers,  and  as  the  visitor  approaches  it  grows  in  beauty 
and  charm  as  the  winding  roadway,  bordering  by  masses  of  flowering 
shrubs,  aloes,  drooping  popper  trees,  blue-gray  eucalyptus,  and  bright 
geraniums,  takes  him  higher  and  higher  toward  the  summit. 

Leading  from  the  main  entrance  t<>  the  park  a  circling  and  gradually 
ascending  carriage  driveway  skirts  along  a  succession  of  artistic  ter- 
races, stone  stairways,  rustic  bridges,  and  occasional  ki.isks.  until  it 
stops  about  halfway  to  the  top  in  a  wide  terrace.    Here  is  a  spacious 
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open  pavilion  provided  with  comfortable  seats,  a  calé  ministers  to 
the  wants  of  the  inner  man,  while  in  the  evening  an  orchestra  dis- 
courses sweetest  strains  to  charm  the  loitering  visitor. 

Just  before  reaching  this  terrace  a  small,  heavy  wooden  door  may 
be  seen  built  apparently  into  a  solid  cliff  of  rock  to  the  right  of  the 
roadway.  Over  the  door  is  the  inscription  'Observatorio  Sismo- 
lógico" and,  much  to  the  gratification  of  Dr.  Pauly  and  the  writer, 
who  were  wandering  about  the  cool,  shady  recesses  of  the  Cerro  in  the 
late  afternoon,  we  found  the  door  open  and  Mr.  Smith,  a  fellow  tourist, 
engaged  in  conversation  witli  two  other  gentlemen  just  emerging  from 
the  cavernous  recess.  Introductions  followed,  and  we  found  one  of 
these  gentlemen  to  be  Sr.  Ismael  Gajard  Reyes,  ''Seismologo  Ayu- 
dante'' to  give  him  his  oflicial  title — who  very  obligingly  conducted 
us  into  this  interesting  subterranean  chamber,  which  turned  out  to  be 
the  Seismograph ical  Observatory  of  Chile.  Sr.  Gajard  Heves,  who 
liad  spent  some  years  in  a  leading  university  of  the  United  States, 
spoke  English  fluently,  and,  in  addition  to  explaining  in  detail  the 
delicate  instruments  which  measure  the  faintest  tremblings  of  the 
earth  and  record  earthquake  tremors  that  occur  thousands  of  miles 
away,  he  treated  us  to  an  interesting  extemporaneous  lecture  on  the 
density  of  the  earth's  interior  and  the  bearing  that  seismological 
studies  have  had  on  the  refutation  of  the  old  La  Place  theory  that 
the  center  of  the  earth  is  a  molten  mass.  He  showed  his  thorough 
familiarity  with  the  newest  scientific  deductions  as  to  the  constitution 
of  the  earth's  interior,  quoting  from  German,  American,  and  even 
Japanese  authorities  to  support  his  views.  The  observatory  is  under 
the  direction  of  Monsieur  le  Conde  de  Montessus  Ballores,  and 
Sr.  Gajard  Reyes,  formerly  a  commander  in  the  Chilean  Navy,  is  his 
chief  assistant. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  from  the  café  the  visitor  will  note 
a  small  memorial  slab  with  a  unique  Spanish  inscription,  the  English 
translation  of  which  is: 

In  memory  of  those  exiled  from  Heaven  and  Earth,  who  in  this  spot  lay  buried 
during  half  a  century,  1820  to  1872. 

The  explanation  is  that  in  former  years  Santa  Lucia  was  used  as  a 
potter's  field  and  cemetery,  iti  which  were  buried  Protestants,  Jews, 
infidels,  suicides,  and  others  under  the  ban  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
When  Mr.  MacKenna  acquired  the  place,  these  remains  were  disin- 
terred and  removed  to  a  corner  of  one  of  the  Catholic  cemeteries  and 
this  slab  erected  to  their  memory. 

Not  far  from  the  top  of  this  monument  to  his  liberality  and  public 
spirit  is  the  last  resting  place  of  Mr.  MacKenna,  a  splendid  mausoleum, 
which  he  had  built  in  the  midst  of  this  unique  place  of  recreation  and 
amusement. 
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From  this  terrace  the  ascent  is  made  by  means  of  picturesque  paths, 
with  occasional  stone  stairways,  until  a  circular  kiosk  built  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  is  reached.  Here  is  where  the  visitor  secures  the 
most  beaut  if  . I  view  of  the  city  of  St.  James  capital  and  metropolis 
of  Chile.  From  this  altitude  he  sees  a  compactly  built  city  of  400,000 
people  in  the  center  of  the  fertile  plain,  in  which  are  found  some  of 
the  great  farms  and  cattle  ranches  of  the  wealthy  Chilean  families, 
and  encircling  it  are  seen  at  varying  distances  the  peaks  of  the  two 
ranges  of  the  Andes — the  Cordilleras  de  la  Costa  on  the  west  and  the 
main  Cordilleras  de  los  Andes  toward  the  east. 

From  this  elevated  station  we  witnessed  one  of  the  glorious  sunsets 
for  which  Santiago  is  noted.  As  the  sun  gradually  settled  down 
toward  the  Pacific  it  seemed  to  grow  in  size  until  just  before  it  began 
to  disappear  behind  the  highest  mountains  of  the  Coast  Range  it 
became  a  great,  glowing  ball  of  red.  the  plain  and  the  city  were 
plunged  in  the  shadow  of  the  mountains,  while  toward  the  east  the 
last  rays  were  still  lighting  up  the  snow-covered  peaks.  On  a  nearby 
hill,  t he  Cerro  San  Cristobal,  is  situated  a  branch  of  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory, and  on  one  of  its  points  is  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Virgin.  70  feet 
high.  She  stands  with  outstretched  arms,  as  though  protecting  the 
beautiful  city  at  her  feet,  and  as  the  base  of  this  small  mountain  was 
obscured  in  the  shadows  the  sun  still  lighted  up  the  snowy  ligure  on 
its  apex,  outlined  in  living  splendor  against  the  deepening  blue  of  the 
evening  sky,  and  we  almost  held  our  breath  in  admiration  of  this 
miracle  of  scenic  beauty,  which  emphasized  our  last  ''good  night  "  to 
Sant  iago. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  February  wc  left  the  capital  in  a 
special  train  composed  of  American-built  cars,  and  upon  our  arrival 
at  Valparaiso  found  the  Bin f cher  awaiting  us.  Everyone  seemed 
delighted  to  get  back  "home"  again  to  enjoy  its  ice-cooled  drinks, 
polite  service,  and  many  comforts.  Here,  too.  sign  language  could 
be  dispensed  with  and  English  "as  she  is  spoke"  once  more  became 
the  medium  to  make  known  our  wants. 

The  "Vale  of  Paradise"-  otherwise  Valparaiso — is  not  a  vale  at  all. 
It  isa  narrow,  semicircular  strip  of  rocky  and  sandy  sea  beach  between 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Coast  Range  of  the  Antics:  so  narrow  that 
the  city  is  built  on  a  sort  of  terrace  plan,  "ascensors"  (elevators) 
being  needed  to  take  the  people  from  the  main  business  section  up 
to  the  residences,  schools,  and  churches  built  on  the  hills.  The  city 
was  founded  in  lô.'Wî  by  Juan  de  Saavedra,  whose  native  town  in 
Spain  bore  the  poetic  name  which  he  transplanted  to  this  settle- 
ment that  he  wrested  from  the  Indians.  Xo  less  than  H)  hills  of 
gneiss  and  granite,  ranging  from  1,000  to  1,400  feet  in  height,  form 
the  background  to  the  city  viewed  from  the  bay,  and  the  scene  at 
night  from  the  Biuecher  was  unusual  and  beautiful.    The  great  half- 
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moon  of  the  shore  whs  set  with  thousands  of  twinkling  lights,  and 
owing  to  the  difference  in  elevation  gave  the  impression  of  part  of 
the  city  being  hung  high  in  the  air,  500  feet  or  more  above  the  por- 
tion on  the  water  front. 

Next  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Valparaiso,  with  its  population  of 
200.000,  is  the  most  important  seaport  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  population  as  well  as  the  harbor  give 
abundant  evidence  of  this  fact.  Hundreds  of  vessels,  living  the  flags 
of  many  nations  the  "Stars  and  Stripes"  being  again  conspicuous 
by  its  entire  absence — were  anchored  in  the  great  harbor,  while  on 
the  crowded  streets  could  be  seen  representatives  of  almost  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world.  Spanish  is,  of  course,  the  native 
language,  but  the  many  English  and  German  names  seen  on  the  signs 
of  the  business  houses  showed  the  pronounced  presence  of  these 
aggressive  exponents  of  modem  business.  The  members  of  our 
party  who  spoke  only  English  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  on  in 
Valparaiso,  for  a  majority  of  the  clerks  in  either  the  native  or  foreign 
stores  speak  English  quite  well.  The  Germans  seem  to  outnumber 
the  English  a  little  in  the  retail  business,  while  the  "Norte  Ameri- 
cano," as  they  call  us,  is  a  very  scarce  article. 

Victoria  Street,  the  main  business  thoroughfare,  curves  along 
with  the  line  of  the  bay,  and  here  may  be  found  the  banks,  hotels, 
and  retail  stores,  as  well  as  some  very  nice  residences.  Most  of  the 
last,  however,  are  built  on  the  higher  levels,  and  some  are  almost 
palatial  in  their  size,  architecture,  and  environment. 

In  the  shopping  district  we  found  large,  well-stocked  retail  stores 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  our  larger  cities  both  in 
size  and  the  assortment  of  goods  displayed.  The  people  of  Valpa- 
raiso have  money  and  they  spend  it  with  true  Latin-American  liber- 
ality. 

As  in  Santiago,  the  Municipal  Opera  House  is  a  very  fine  and  com- 
modious structure,  and  we  were  told  that  the  management  gets  a 
huge  subsidy  from  the  city  and  is  thus  enabled  to  engage  the  best 
talent,  even  from  European  celebrities,  for  its  amusement-loving 
public.  The  National  Naval  Academy  is  located  on  one  of  the 
highest  of  the  surrounding  lulls  and  is  set  in  a  park  used  as  a  drill 
ground  for  the  cadets. 

Up  on  one  of  the  heights  is  located  the  English  cemetery  and  here 
may  be  found  a  small  memorial  tomb  which  should  strike  a  responsive 
chord  in  every  patriotic  American  heart.  Several  of  our  party  had 
heard  of  it  and  among  others  Mr.  Lawrence  T.  Paul,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  writer  set  out  to  find  it,  and  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty finally  located  it  in  a  far  corner  of  the  older  section  of  the 
inclosure.  It  is  a  small  marble  tomb  on  a  concrete  foundation, 
surmounted  by  a  marble  cross,  the  whole  being  about  õ  feet  high. 
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The  following  inscription  on  the  slab  explains  its  presence  in  this 
faraway  land  : 

In  memory  oí  the  officers  and  seamen  slain  on  board  the  United  States  frigate  Essex 
in  this  harbor  in  an  engagement  with  H.  B.  Majesty's  frigate  Phoebe  and  briy  Cherub, 
February  28,  1814 

Lieutenant  James  P.  Wilmer, 
Lieutenant  John  G.  Cowell. 

(Here  follow  the  names  of  "_'  jM-tty  ollicers  and  is  vaincu,  ¡ 

Erected  in  IKK]  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Trumbull  ami  General  L.  H.  Foot.-,  U.  S.  consul, 
and  by  I>r.  H.  V.  Aines,  assistant  surgeon,  and  other  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Ships  Rich- 
mond, Adams,  Omaha,  and  /'ensacóla. 

Thus  to  the  patriotism  and  generosity  of  the  gentlemen  named  in 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  inscription  is  due  the  presence  of  this 
memorial  to  the  brave  men  whose  heroic  death  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten  by  their  country.  Perhaps  the  reader  will  pardon  a  mo- 
ment's reversion  to  luited  States  history. 

The  Easez,  under  command  of  Capt.  David  Porter,  after  capturing 
and  destroying  something  like  82,500,0(10  of  British  property,  captur- 
ing 360  seamen  and  100  cannon,  was  surprised  in  the  barbor  of  Val- 
paraiso by  the  two  British  ships,  the  Phorhr  and  the  Cherub.  She  put 
up  a  magnificent  fight,  but  was  disabled  by  a  sudden  squall  and  even 
then  beat  off  her  two  antagonists,  who  finally  took  a  position  out  of 
range  of  the  Essex's  guns  but  still  close  enough  to  keep  up  an  incessant 
target  practice  on  the  disabled  American  with  the  Phoebe  s  long  guns. 
Not  until  his  ship  took  lire  in  several  places  and  over  three-fifths  of  his 
crew  had  been  killed  and  wounded  did  the  gallant  Porter  strike  his 
colors. 

Ten  thousand  miles  from  home  and  friends  these  men  fought  and 
died  heroically  under  the  "Starry  Banner."  and  it  took  the  best  part 
of  an  hour  for  us  to  find  the  little  memorial  which  commemorates  the 
event,  even  when  we  went  to  the  cemetery  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
viewing  it.  A  marble  shaft  so  high  that  it  can  be  seen  of  all  men  as 
they  enter  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  should  be  erected  in  the  city  to 
show  a  nation's  gratitude.  Congress  appropriates  millions  for  less 
noble  purposes.  Can  it  not  appropriate  S  10.000  or  even  $20,000  for 
this  purpose,  not  alone  to  honor  these  heroic  dead,  but  to  honor  our 
country  and  to  show  the  world  that  she  does  not  forget  ? 

A  .30-minute  ride  by  trolley  or  railway  takes  the  traveler  to  Vina 
del  Mar,  the  picturesque  little  summer  resort  where  the  wealth  and 
fashion  of  Valparaiso  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being  in  the  warm 
season.  Many  pretty  villus  and  several  good  hotels  accommodate 
the  visiting  pleasure  seekers,  while  a  good  race  course  caters  to  the 
sporting  element. 

But  little  trace  is  left  in  the  business  section  of  Valparaiso  of  the 
disastrous  earthquake  which  laid  a  great  portion  of  the  city  in  ruins  in 
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1000.  About  .3.000  people  were  killed  and  over  40,000  rendered 
homeless  in  n  single  night.  One  hundred  million  dollar's  is  a  low 
estimate  of  the  property  loss,  hut  with  the  same  dauntless  courage  ami 
determination  that  marked  the  people  of  our  own  San  Francisco,  the 
Chileans  have  rebuilt  the  city,  and  only  in  the  outskirts  can  some  of 
the  ruins  be  seen. 

As  the  Bluecher  steamed  out  of  the  harbor  in  the  late  afternoon  of 
February  27,  the  sun  was  just  disappearing  behind  the  mountains 
extending  to  the  western  end  in  the  background.  The  city  was  in  soft 
shadow,  but  tin1  bright  rays  were  streaming  into  the  masses  of  light 
clouds  above,  painting  the  sky  in  soft  colors  of  every  hue,  from  bright" 
est  gold  to  deepest  purple,  the  glorious  sunset  framing  a  picture  fine 
enough  for  even  a  "Vale  of  Paradise."  In  a  few  minutes  more  the 
sun  had  disappeared  entirely,  but  suddenly  :is  we  rounded  the 
"•  Punta  Angeles" — the  great  golden  bail  <»f  lire  burst  on  us  again,  just 
sinking  into  the  Pacific,  and  thus  we  were  given  two  splendid  SUllsets 
in  one  evening,  the  evening  which  marked  the  beginning  of  our 
return  journey.  The  prow  of  the  Blwcker  pointed  directly  toward 
the  South  Pole,  but  we  were  homeward  bound  at  last  — and  the  baud 
was  playing  "  Dixie." 
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THE  spirit  of  Pan-Americanism  in  its  broadest  and  most  libera 
interpretations  is  being  fostered  and  developed  in  a  manner 
which  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  those  who  are  interest ed 
in  the  progress  of  international  relationship.  Scarcely  a 
fortnight  passes  but  there  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  world 
some  striking  example  of  one  of  the  21  independent  American  Ke- 
publics,  through  an  aet  official  or  semiofficial,  endeavoring  to  effect  a 
more  harmonious  understanding  with  its  sister  nation,  or  to  bring 
about  a  greater  solidarity  in  its  cooperative  activities,  or  even  to  ce- 
ment firmly  and  sturdily  the  bonds  of  friendship  which  perhaps  al- 
ready characterize  their  traditional  intercourse.  A  constant  display 
of  such  attitude  ami  policy  on  the  part  of  a  nation  is.  therefore,  most 
laudable,  and  that  country  may  justly  be  said  to  be  forging  strong 
links  in  the  chain  of  peace  and  harmony  in  the  reciprocal  dealings  of 
independent  Republics. 

Pan  America,  those  21  independent  Republics  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  imbued  with  the  same  ideals  of  confraternity,  furnishes 
notable  examples  of  the  concrete  expression  of  these  sentiments. 
Each  country  has  most  naturally  adopted  its  own  particular  method 
of  rendering  such  expression.  Some  have  entered  into  treaties  mu- 
tually bénéficiai  ;  others  have  become  signatory  powers  to  a  conven- 
tion which  1ms  for  its  ultimate  aim  the  promotion  of  common  ideals 
and  aspirations;  still  others  have  jointly  erected  some  monumental 
building  or  statue  to  commemorate  a  signal  achievement  :  or  even  a 
colossal  public  work  to  stand  forever  as  a  pledge  of  an  international 
understanding. 

But  there  is  still  another  way  in  which  to  effect  this  entente  cor- 
diale between  states,  a  method  more  simple,  but  none  the  less  sincere; 
less  demonstrative  but  as  fully  significant;  less  apparent  in  its  tangi- 
ble evidences,  but  equally  vigorous.  It  is  through  the  representations 
of  the  respective  diplomatic  officers.  The  expressions  of  an  ambas- 
sador or  minister  at  his  formal  reception,  purporting  to  be  the  voice  of 
the  country  he  represents,  immediately  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  feel- 
ing entertained  by  his  country  toward  the  other.  In  turn,  the  response 
of  the  receiving  executive  reveals  the  true  sentiment  of  the  people  he 
represents  toward  the  accrediting  country.  In  this  way  there  is  early 
planted  the  seed  of  sympathy  and  understanding,  which  later  grows 
into  the  flower  of  friendship  and  affection. 

And  so  it  happens  that  at  the  reception  at  Rio  de  .Janeiro  of  the 
newly  accredited  ambassador  from  the  United  States.  Hon.  Edwin  V. 
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Morgan,  there  was  even'  evidence  of  t ho  earnest  desire  of  that  nation 
to  continue  and  render  more  closely  the  ties  of  commerce  and  comity 
which  have  been  so  happily  developed  in  the  United  States  by  such 
statesmen  and  diplomats  as  the  late  Ambassador  Joaquim  Xabuco, 
who  died  while  serving  his  country  in  Washington,  and  Dr.  Dom  icio 
da  (lama  who  is  the  prosent  ambassador,  and,  in  Brazil,  by  former 
ambassadors  of  such  hijrli  quality  as  Charles  Page  Bryan.  Lloyd  0. 
(îriscom.  and  the  late  Irving  B.  Dudley. 

It  is  therefore  with  much  pleasure  that  the  Bulletin  publishes  below 
extracts  from  a  représentative»  newspaper  of  Brazil,  reciting  the  facts 
of  the  reception  by  President  da  Fonseca  of  Ambassador  Morgan, 
clearly  showing  the  cordial  feeling  entertained  by  the  press  of  that 
great  nation  toward  its  sister  Republic,  the  United  States.  For  the 
translation  from  the  Port  lignoso  into  English,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
John  Sterett  Git  tings,  jr.    In  the  Jornal  do  Comincreio  we  read: 

The  new  American  ambassador,  Mr.  Edwin  Morgan,  who  the  day  before  yesterday 
pr< ■seated  his  credentials  to  the  Président  of  the  Republic  and  yesterday  began  lo 
make  his  official  rails  on  the  ministers  of  state  and  the  high  authorities  of  the  Republic, 
has  already  succeeded  in  gaining  «he  sympathies  and  appréciai bn  of  Brazilian  society 
by  his  personal  qualities  as  a  gentleman  and  by  his  frank  and  superior  diplomatic 
way  of  thinking. 

»»»••«« 

•  *  *  The  firsi  American  ambassador  appointed  to  Brazil  arrived  in  Rio  at  an 
opportune  moment.  The  continental  sentiment:  that  is.  the  Tan  American  senti- 
ment, was  then  gaining  in  fervor  in  the  form  of  repeated  demonstrations  of  friendship 
and  concord  aroused  by  the  Pan  American  reunion  in  the  Monroe  l'alace,  by  the 
presence  of  Hon  Klihu  Root,  by  the  collaboration  of  Dr.  Xabuco  and  liaron  do  Rio 
Branco,  and  by  the  impetus  toward  harmony  caused  l>y  the  delegation  of  all  the 
nations  of  free  America.  In  a  short  time  Mr.  (¡riscotn  ma  le  himself  familiar  with  our 
language  and  with  our  people,  un  which  account  the  regret  became  general  when  we 
saw  him  leave  for  another  embassy.  Mr.  Dudley,  more  reserved,  yet  truly  sincere  in 
his  friendship  for  Brazil,  succeed- d  in  honoring  the  succession  which  fell  to  him.  and 
made  many  happily  successful  attempts  to  draw  together  even  more  closely  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries,  to  this  end  being  cordially  assisted  by  our  ministry 
of  foreign  affairs,  at  whose  head  tie-  incomparable  personality  oi  Rio  Branco  was  .-till 
working. 

Mr.  Dudley  being  dead,  Mr.  Morgan  contes  (o  us  now  with  the  same  spirit  of  fidelity 
to  the  traditional  policy  of  his  great  nation,  that  model  and  guide  for  the  others  of 

this  hemisphere,  hound  to  us  always  by  a  friendship  never  interrupted  and  which  we 
feel  sure  will  continue  without  change  though  administered  by  new  interpreters. 
»*»•••« 

Mr.  Morgan  in  the  few  short  davs  of  his  stav  amongst  us  has  already  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  affection  .if  ile>  Brazilian  people.  We  refer  in  the  course  of  this  article  to 
a  deed  which  proves  in  an  eloquent  way  the  delicacy  of  feeling  of  the  new  ambassador. 
One  of  hi>  first  attentions  was  to  semi  to  Sr.  Enéas  Martins,  undeiseen  larj  rtf  state, 
a  most  courteous  note,  manifesting  his  eager  desire  to  render  to  the  memory  of  Riu 
Branco,  whom  ho  never  knew,  hut  whose  glory  he  admired,  public  h  o  m  aire  as  an 
American  and  as  a  friend  of  Brazil,  of  his  appreciation  of  him.  *  *  *  Mr.  Morgan 
took  with  him  and  deposited  on  the  canopy  of  the  tomb  of  the  famous  deceased  an 
impressive  wreath  in  whose  interfacings  the  Brazilian  and  United  Slates  colors  were 
interwoven  as  an  expression  of  purpose. 
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Demonstration*  "Í  this  «¡i>ri  are  wnrih  nH»rc  ihaii  the  mem  jralhuitry  tit  the.  art,  for 
they  exprès  mow  than  thai  they  exprès  a  deep  intensity  ui  affection,  lo  which  all 
Brazilians  will  know  how  t<>  rexjMHtd  with  effusion. 

Following  closely  upon  this  event,  so  significant  uikI  gratifyiiij;, 
came  the  4th  of  July  mid  the  celebra ti' m  of  this  anniversary  by  the 
N<»rth  American  residents  of  Rio,  The  Fluminense  Park  was  artis- 
tically decorated  for  the  occasion  and  the  various  buildings  were 
adorned  with  flags,  huntings,  garlands,  and  festoons  of  flowers.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  sent  his  felicitations  to  President  Ta  ft  by 
cable,  and  the  spirit  of  liberty  which  thrilled  the  hearts  of  the  N'orth 


■i  i 


Til K  I",  s.  EMBASSY  \T  Kl<>  I > K  JANEIRO.  BRAZIL,  LOCATED  AT  u>  Hl' \  CARVALHO 

MON  Ï Kl  RO. 

Americans  on  that  day  of  independence  seemed  to  radiale  with 
equal  enthusiasm  and  zeal  from  the  Brazilians  themselves,  who 
assisted  in  devious  ways  to  make  the  celebration  a  success.  Ath- 
letic sports  and  music  were  features  of  the  day's  entertainment,  but 
the  chief  event  was  without  doubt  the  grand  ball  given  by  Ambas- 
sador Morgan  at  the  Club  dos  Diarios.  It  was  indeed  a  brilliant 
function,  with  the  halls  shining  forth  in  all  their  luminous  splendor. 
The  rooms  were  gay  in  the  frequent  appearance  of  entwined  hunt- 
ings ano"  filias,  the  emblems  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of 
the  United  States  of  Brazil,  softly  recalling  the  days  of  subjection 
and  the  struggles  for  freedom  which  form  the  glowing  pages  in  the 
history  of  both  of  these  countries. 


AN  ENGINEER  ON  THE 
WEST  COAST  OF  COLOMBIA 

IN  ilio  Into  summer  nf  lilll  Mr.  Frank  K.  Wadlctgh.  fuel  engineer 
and  general  manager  of  the  Chesapeake  Jv:  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Co.. 
liai!  occasion  Ui  make  n  special  tour  of  the  west  coast  of  Colombia 
with  a  view  o|  investigating  its  coal  resources.  While  the 
results  of  his  trip  were  less  satisfactory  titan  he  had  hoped  for,  the 
comprehensive  report  made  to  his  company  contains  much  informa- 
tivo mut  erial  as  well  as  descriptions  of  the  country  through  which 
his  journey  carried  him. 

He  landed  at  Buenaventura  on  August  7,  and  states  in  his  report: 

Buenaventura  is  built  on  au  Manei,  nmsi  ni  it  a  Hwuni|i  originally,  lying  about  S 
miles  from  tin*  Bea,  ai  lhe  head  of  the  bay  ami  at  tin*  mouth  i>(  the  Daifua  River,  having 
a  population  of  about  2,000,  Tin-  harbor  has  great  possibilities  and  could  cattily  be 
niaili'  an  excellent  one  with  a  little  dredging.  There  are  no  dock*  except  for  small 
boats  i»r  lighten  and  the  BteamshipB  thai  Hup  here  lie  about  a  mile  imm  shorn,  every- 
thing being  handled  in  small  boal*,  lanois.  and  lighter*,  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  lide 
i-  almiit  15  feet,  ami  the  approach  channel  at  low  tide  iî*  rallier  narrow,  The  Cama 
Railroad  has  it*  terminus  Imre  and  a  f»hort  pier  has  heen  buill  fur  its  use 

On  the  morning  after  his  arrival  he  and  Mr.  Edward  H.  Mason,  who 
accompanied  him  from  here  on  the  entire  trip,  left  for  Cali  on  a  freight 
train  on  the  Cauca  Railroad,  which  had  heen  completed  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  ó  miles  bevond  Caldas.  Of  this  railway  Mr.  Wadleigh 
writes: 

The  (  aura  Railroad  (3  foot  <»  inch  gauge)  at  present  is  being  operated  between 
Buenaventura  and  ('uhlan,  a  distance  of  S2  kilometer*;  beyond  t'alda*.  when-  the 
Cordillera»  begin,  there  are  about  t>  miles  of  track  laid  and  l,(KiO  mon  are  al  work  oil 
the  grading  beyond 

Calda*  has  an  elevation  of  ahoitt  :t.f MKI  feel  above  ttvt  level  ami  the  pass  over  the 
mountains  is  about  6,000  foot  at  its  maximum  elevation.  The  line  as  heing  huill  is  a 
splendid  example  of  mountain  engineering  location.  It  it* about  :U  per  cent,  rising 
about  o<M)  meters  in  J7  kilometers,  with  numerous  curvea  and  tunnel*  aud  heavy  (ills; 
very  little  rock  work  is  met  with  until  the  summit  is  reaehed  where  mostly  sandstone  is 
encountered.  After  reaching  the  summit  the  proposed  lino  runs  down  the  eastern 
sl'.pe  of  ihe  mountains  with  a  comparatively  easy  grade  tr>  the  (  am  a  Valley  and  then 
Biuth  to  (ali.  the  total  distaneo  from  Itueiiaventura  being  about  l<¡«¡  kilometers. 
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From  Cuidas  the  journey  was  continued  on  horses  and  mules,  the 
partly  completed  grading  of  the  railway  being  followed  to  the  end 
and  then  a  crosscut  being  taken  to  get  into  the  old  Cali  road,  of 
which  Mr.  Wadleigh  says: 

This  is  the  old  road  built  by  the  Government,  and  if  kept  in  very  fuir  condition, 
all  of  the  traffic  being  by  horses  and  mules,  tolls  being  charged  on  the  mule  traina, 
of  which  we  met  a  number.  Over 
this  road  goes  all  of  the  merchan- 
dise in  and  out  oí  the  great  Cauca 
Valley  to  the  coast,  the  outbound 
freight  consist  ing  mainly  of  hides, 
sugar,  and  cocoa. 

Keeping  up  the  valley  nearly 
up  to  it*  head,  we  began  the  ascent 
of  the  Cordilleras  just  beyond  the 
little  town  <>i  Carmen,  The  climb 
took  just  an  hour  of  steady  going, 
some  oí  it  quite  steep  with  Hue 
views  of  the  valley  toward  the 
northwest.  The  ^  >il  up  to  the 
summit  was  Still  the  red  clay,  with 
very  little  rock  formation  in  sight 
until  npar  the  top,  where  heavy 
beds  of  soft  pray  and  brown  sand- 
stone appeared. 

On  the  summit,  0,000  feet  ele- 
vation, is  the  dividing  watershed, 
the  water  flowing  west  to  the 
Dagua  and  Pacific  and  east  to  the 
Magdalena  and  A  1 1  a  n  t  i  <: .  W'e 
stopped  to  rest  before  starting 
down  the  three  hours'  descent  to 
Cali;  through  the  trees  could  be 
seen  the  great  valley  oí  the  Cauca . 
3,000  feet  below.  The  road  wound 
down  the  mountain  ride  ami  over 
the  foothills  and  flank  of  the 
mountain.  With  the  valley  com- 
ing more  and  more  into  view,  ami 
the  great  line  of  the  central  Cor- 
dilleras, 15,000  to  18.000  feet  high, 
gradually  coming  into  sight  as  the 
sun  sank  and  the  clouds  lifted  or  disappeared,  the  whole  made  one  of  the  most 
glorious  views  in  the  world. 

On  this  side  of  the  mountain  the  growth  of  trees  and  vegetation  becomes  more 
sparse  as  the  foothills  and  Hanks  are  approached,  the  latter  being  in  numerous  instances 
almost  entirely  bare,  while  the  character  of  the  rocks  also  changes,  the  same  brown 
and  gray  sandstone  and  red  soil  predominating  near  the  summit,  while  lower  down 
evidences  of  volcanic  action  and  igneous  rocks  begin  to  show  thin  views  of  tufa  and 
pieces  of  quartz,  porphyry,  and  obsidian,  along  with  shales  and  sandstones.  The 

mountain  range  is  very  irregular  in  outline,  cut  into  by  deep  gullies,  ami  the  hills 

gradually  lower  as  the  valley  is  neared.  there  being  really  two  lines  of  hills  between 

the  mailt  body  oí  the  range  and  the  floor  of  the  valley,  the  lower  ones  being  intersected 


\  VERTICAL  COAL  SEAM,  NEAR  CALI,  COLOMBIA, 
4  FEET,  7  ISCHK.S  THICK. 

In  the  nuii-a  Vallov.  on  r<int««  from  CuM  is  to  C:iU,  coal  beds 
running  from  i  tew  InWwa  u>  Soc  :  d«>t  in  tbirl¡ne»  w«* 

i  i    ir  i-i  U'lioveii  thai  bonnes  at  Call  would  ¡«hnwrnal 

underlying  «he  Hour  of  the  valley  which  is  about  ü  to  w 
hiUS)  wide. 
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by  small  valleys  and  deep  gullies,  <>r  "quebrados, "  and  it  is  here  that  th«'  bods  of 
coal  have  been  f'>un<l  which  are  later  described. 

These  coal  beds,  running  from  a  few  inches  to  <»  or  7  feet  in  thickness,  with  a  few 
inches  of  draw  slate  or  soft  shale  next  the  coal  and  hard  yellowish  brown  and  gray 
sandstone  next  the  shale  on  both  sides  of  the  beds,  are  every  one  nearly  or  quite 
vertical.  From  a  general  but  quite  close  observation  of  these  beds  and  the  predomi- 
nating dip  of  the  general  strata,  as  well  as  of  the  shape  and  position  of  the  valley  which 


AT  THE  JUANCMTO  TE  UM  I. NAL  ok  THE  CALI  TRAMWAY,  COLOMBIA, 

Krorn  Cali  a  narrow -trnnre  railway  run*  to  Juanehito,  about  7  miles  distant  an  1  titlttted  OH  lho  CMca 
Hiver.  The  line  wtMonstrUClM  mainly  for  freight  service  IwtWW  *'uli  an<l  t tie  river  Inn  lhe  passenger 
traille  has  tlevelojMHj  as  sucetwshilly  us  has  lhe  freight. 


undoubtedly,  in  a  past  age,  was  an  inland  sea  or  lake.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  borings 
would  show  coal  underlying  the  lloor  of  the  valley,  which  at  Cali  is  about  '2b  to  30 
miles  wide  and  level. 

Mr.  Wadleigh  states  that  this  opinion  relative  to  the  coal  deposits 
<»f  this  valley  is  shared  by  other  engineers  who  have  investigated  the 
region,  among  them  being  a  Swiss  engineer}  who  is  a  resident  of  Cali, 
and  an  Kuglish  mining  engineer,  who  had  been  general  manager  of 
the  Lota  mines  in  Chile.    Details  relative  to  the  coal  found  in  the  five 
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mines  he  investigated  arc  given,  practica]  burning  trials  being  made 
of  two  of  the  gradea  found  in  use.    Of  Cali  he  writes: 

Call  lies  directly  at  the  foot  of  the  lower  hills  at  the  western  edj;e  of  the  valley,  on 
the  Cali  Hiver,  which  Mows  alnnp  the  northern  sitie  of  lhe  town  a  beautiful,  clear 
mountain  stream  rising  high  in  lhe  mountains  and  emptying  into  the  (  auca  River, 
with  considerable  possibilities  in  the  way  « »i  water  power,  part  oí  which  is  utilized  to 
furnish  Cali  with  electric  lights.  The  power  plant  is  about  3  or  4  miles  from  the  town 
and  is  now  probably  in  operation.  The  maehinery  and  equipment  came  from  the 
United  States.  As  we  rode  over  the  lower  hills  the  red-tiled  root's  and  church  towers 
of  the  town  came  into  si<:ht.  with  a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  valley  across  to  the 
central  Cordilleras  and  north  and  south  a«  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 


ANOTHER  COAL  SKA  M  NEAR  CALI,  COLOMBIA,  t  FEET  »  INCHES  THICK. 

on  ;»  i  rip  lo  Jiiimcliitoiiii«l  return. cikiI  frotnooeofthftMWninXM  In  the  vicinity  «n>  WMl.tnd  proved 
vtty  satisfactory.  Straw  wua  k<'f>t  upnsJir,  and  with  small coosiim]itiun  a  Iteaittiml,  hot,  white 
fire  with  ;>  brown  Mttoke,  wiw  lhe  result.  ThiTi"  was  Uttk  ash  aiMl  the  coal  appeared  to  In-  (nr 
(rum  slate  ami  other  impurities. 


Prom  Ctili  it  narrow-gauge  railway  runs  to  Juanchito,  about  7  miles 
distant,  which  is  situated  on  the  Cauca  River,  a  lint»,  wide  stream 
which  flows  north  through  the  Canea  Valley  into  the  Magdalena. 
From  here  small  stern-wheel  steamers  run  to  Cartago  and  carry  pas- 
M  iif'ers  as  well  as  freight.  The  narrow-gauge  line  was  built  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  freight  from  Cali  to  the  river,  hut  so  far  the 
demands  for  passenger  service,  in  addition  to  the  freight,  has  kept 
the  line  crowded  beyond  its  capacity.  On  the  trip  to  Juancito  and 
return  coal  from  one  of  the  five  openings  investigated  was  given  a 
thorough  test  with  very  satisfactory  results.  "Steam  was  kept  up 
easily,"  writes  Mr.  Wadleigh,  "and  with  small  consumption,  the  coal 
lasting  well,  making  a  beautiful,  hot,  white  fire  with  a  brown  smoke, 
not  excessive,  and  without  any  stirrings  of  the  fire;  the  coal  was  quite 
lumpy  and  stood  handling  hotter  than  would  have  been  expected  from 
its  appearance  and  from  the  fact  that  it  was  all  from  the  outcrop  of 
the  bed.  It  made  apparently  little  clinker,  not  much  ash,  and  was 
free  from  slate  ami  other  impurities." 
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After  Completing  investigations  of  the  Culi  coal  deposits,  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  carry  on  explorations  along  the  west  coast.  For 
this  purpose  a  schooner  was  engaged,  and  the  disappointing  features 
of  the  trip  and  the  hardships  endured  by  the  party  hegan.  Mr.  Wad- 
leigh's  observations  are  recorded  as  follows: 

Our  two-masted  schooner,  the  Anaii,  'l'y  feet  long  and  to  feet  tu-aï»,  with  a  crew  <»f 
three,  two  Mack  boya  ami  a  <h<d<i  Indian,  and  our  rook,  a  Jamaica  negro,  well 
tilled  up  with  m  ir*  d  ves  and  baggage.  We  managed  t<>  get  all  of  the  latter  stowi  d 
below,  part  amidships  where  the  crew  stayed  and  jiart  in  the  little  cabin  in  the  stern. 

which  was  7  by  7  by  4  feel    inches  maximum,  with  narrow  wooden  hunks  on  each 
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side,  barely  wide  enough  i"r  one  person,  and  die  whole  decidedly  crowded  with  our 

s'il. ill  ba.'.'age.  It  was  in  this  v»  s-el  that  we  had  determine»!  to  sail  the  whole  way  to 
Panama,  a  distance  of  4  HI  miles,  without  returning  to  Buenaventura,  as  we  were 
advised  thai  the  prevailing  winds  were  all  in  that  direction. 

The  coaal  wa-  generally  low  for  the  Brat  two  days,  the  highest  ground  being  some 
distance  in  the  interior,  with  an  occasional  peak  showing  probably  3,000  tu  1,000  feet 
hi'_'h.  <»n  the  morning  of  the  I  tub  we  reached  the  mouth  of  tin*  Baudo  River  and 
found  a  little  settlement  called  Pizarro,  consisting  of  about  1~>  houses  on  the  north  si*le 
oí  the  river,  just  inside,  and  anchored  there  at  2.30  j>.  m.,  going  ashore  in  our  dugout, 
All  of  tlx-  iiihal'iiants  were  blacks  with  one  exception,  a  middle-aged  German,  Ilerr 
Wiedemann,  wh<>  was  very  hospitable  and  courteous  and  cave  us  considerable  infor- 
mation. He  was  the  licensed  tax  collector  for  that  district.  We  spent  the  night  on 
shore  ami  the  next  morning  hire»|  a  canoe  with  two  Marks  to  paddle  and  ascended 
the  river  for  about  :i  miles  looking  for  <  \  idence  of  coal.  We  found  no  traces,  nor  could 
we  tret  any  reliable  information  as  t»»  the  existence  of  coal  deposits  in  this  region,  ami 

at  5  30  the  nexl  morning  resumed  our  journey.  The  sunrfsj  was  magnificent,  and 

there  Was  a  tine  view  of  the  coast  t»i  the  north  as  far  as  Cape  Corrientes  and  of  the 
Baudo  Mountains  and  Anana  Peaks.  I'mni  the  liando  north  the  coast  line  was  much 
more  abrupt,  the  hills  rising  sheer  out  of  the  sea  in  several  places  and  wooded  down  to 

the  Water's  ed<_'e. 


t&'EXE  AT  CALDAS,  COLOMBIA,  ON  THK  LINK  <>K  THE  CAITA  IIAILROAD,  Kit  «  >M 

III  KN WK.NITK A  TU  CALI. 

The  swn-pinn  mmmtoinf  ¡UkI  the  unl'iuc  bonus  of  the  natives  ntvelctraiteriMie  seetios  of  the  intopor. 


LOOKING  WEST  KKOM  THE  l^pl'EZ  M  INK,  SEAR  CALI,  COLUMBIA. 
TlW COtopM tOO  of  I  ho  railroad  from  Htieni  von  turn  to  Culi,  ii  dfsfattl  of  ahotlt  Irtt  miles,  is  experte.  I 

party  in  v<\  ■;,  and  gtwtiiVI  \  <  *  a  dominant  factor  in  Improving  transportation  farilitlM  hrtween  these 
two  potato  At  |»ns.-in  all  of  the  tralKc  is  being  carried  on  the  old  Government  mad  shown  In  the 
lUu*tration« 
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With  a  stiff  breeze  behind  us.  we  passed  the  southermost  poinl  i>i  the  Cape  by  5 
o'clock  p.  in.  ami  anchored  for  the  night  behind  the  northern  point  in  a  quiet  little 
cove  behind  two  small  islands  and  near  the  little  village  of  Arrusi.  From  here  we 
proceeded  nurthward  i Ik*  next  morning,  keeping  close  to  the  sh< >r«* .  Thr  sweep  of 
the  coast  to  the  north  <-« «u  1<1  be  Been  distinctly,  the  mountains  appearing  higher  and 
closer  i>»  the  water,  a  Ions:  range  running  parallel  to  the  i  IM-!  and  about  (»  or  s  mile- 
inland.  The  mouth  oí  the  Coqui  River  was  reached  by  noon  and  we  anchored  a 
short  distance  from  shore  in  the  river.  Going  ashore  we  found  the  "oldest  inhabitant," 
.m  old  white-haired  negro,  who  >ai'i  that  then*  was  coal  up  the  river,  but  a  long  dis- 
tance  away,  also  fine  timber  guayacan  (s  lignum-viue  much  in  demand  for  railroad 
work  *,  caracoli,  ahi.  cedar,  jigua  negro,  etc.  We  saw  a  dugout  of  1  feet  beam  and 
25  feel  long  of  caracoli,  and  a  smaller  canoe  being  cut  out  of  ahi,  a  wood  resembling 
our  cedar,  hut  rather  harder  and  w  ith  a  beautiful  grain. 

From  Coqui  we  sailed  without  a  stop  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nuqui,  where  we  arrived 
late  in  tin-  evening  of  the  next  day.  The  following  morning  we  awoke  to  find  ourselves 
anchored  in  a  quiet  bay,  well  protected  from  the  sea  by  two  islands  and  .i  short 

peninsula.  The  river  comes  down 

behind  these  islands,  the  whole 
forming  the  harbor,  and  tin-  chan- 
nel at  low  tide  being  over  70  feet 
wide.  On  this  date,  August  23, 
the  thermometer  showed  »u°  at  s 
a.  in.  and  7ÍI0  at  4  p.  in. 

The  settlement  here  consists ol 
about  111  or  12  houses  ami  is  a  sta- 
tion of  tin-  Colombian  coast  guard. 
We  had  decided  to  slay  lu  re  for 
some  days,  making  it  our  head- 
quarters, and  prosecuting  our 
search  for  coal  deposits,  A  walk 
!<>r  several  miles  up  the  beach 
failed  to  reveal  any  traces  of  Boat 
coal  or  any  Indications.  All  oí  the 
stones  and  rocks  were  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  and  made  up  of  quartz, 
flint,  porphyry,  etc.,  evidently 
washed  down  from  glacial  mo- 
raines, and  looking  nutre  like  gold 
indications  than  coal.  We  later 
explored  the  islands  and  penin- 
I  HOCO  INDIAN8  AT  N t  i¿ I  I  RIVER,  COLOMBIA.  su  la  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Some  or  the  Interesting  native*  encountered  during  ih<>  trip.     finding  no  float  coal  anywhere  on 

the  beach,  but  we  did  discover 
several  thin  veins  of  a  coal-like  substance  mixed  with  quartz  running  through  the 

sandstone  rock.  This  was  somewhat  combustible,  but  very  little,  and  it  would  not 
burn  in  a  hot  wood  fire.  (Mi  the  end  of  the  peninsula  we  found  a  natural  bridge 
about  M  feet  high,  which  bad  evidently  been  worn  through  the  sandstone  by  the 
waves.    *    *  * 

At  the  invitation  of  a  retired  general  ol  the  Colombian  Army,  who  was  the  most 
prominent  citizen  of  this  community  and  owned  a  finca,  or  plantation,  on  the  Agua 
Blanca  ravine  of  the  Tribuirá  River,  w  e  made  a  laborious  canoe  trip  up  that  stream  as 
the  general's  guests,  leaving  Xuqui  on  the  morning  of  the  L'óth.  The  land  at  the 
mouth  ..i  the  river  is  low  and  wet,  the  river  running  northeast  through  mangrove 
swamps,  for  .r»  or  t>  miles,  when  the  swamps  gradually  disappeared  ami  the  banks 
be©  •  high  with  larger  and  more  varied  vegetation.    As  the  stream  narrowed  naviga- 
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tion  became  difficult  on  account  of  the  numerous  bends  and  snags.  Occasional 
alligators  slipped  into  the  water  us  we  passed,  making  us  extremely  careful  not  to 
move  much  in  the  heavily  laden  canoe.  We  finally  arrived  a(  the  finca,  which  we 
iound  well  planted  with  rubber,  cacao,  coffee,  corn,  and  bananas,  all  growing  well. 

From  the  finca  several  exploring  excursions  were  undertaken. 
These  all  proved  futile  and  were  attended  with  considerable  hardship. 
Following  the  courses  of  small  rivers,  wading  over  slippery  rocks, 
through  su  d  <len  quick- 
sands, then  cutting  their 
way  tlirough  the  dense  un- 
dergrowth and  jungle  where 
they  scared  up  wild  tur- 
keys, saw  t  he  recently  occu- 
pied bed  of  a  mountain  lion 
and  tracks  of  the  "gua- 
gua,"wi(  hout  finding  traces 
of  coal,  became  disheart- 
ening. The  captain  <>f  the 
schooner  became  ill  with 
fever  when  they  arrived  at 
Xliqui,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  remaining  members  of 
the  parly  also  succumbed. 
Provisions  became  scarce, 
and  finally, on  September  5, 
Mr.  Wadleigh  decided  to 
return  to  Panama .  The  t  rip 
from  Xuqui  to  Panama,  at- 
tended with  a  severe  storm 
and  occasional  dead  calms, 
with  the  leaders  of  the 
party  down  with  fever,  was 
a  trying  one. 

In  concluding  his  report 
.Mr.  Wadleigh  says: 


OPPOSITE 


THE  Moi  TH  OF  THE  Xl'qi 
eol.o.Mll!  \, 


RIVER. 


A  ihassivf  natural  tirtilec  *>f  stróbiorie  formation  looks  out 
tn  <*ã  :tn<l  lt*H' I ~  i»  p<t*iilinr  irhunn  und  fa-M  malum  Ui  llu! 
natural  inviuty  Of      i»i  w<J- 


Tbere  is  lui  question  ahoitt  the 

market  for  the  coal.  both  north 
and  south.  Further  prospecting 
wi  mid  have  to  be  done  to  discover 
how  much  co-.il  is  available  and 

whether  the  beds  do  or  do  not  lie  under  the  (loor  of  lhe  Cauca  Valley  as  well  as  the 
hills  If  coal  is  found  in  sufficient  quantity  there  is  nodmihi  in  my  opinion  that  lhe 
investment  would  pay. 

Regarding  the  timber  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  a  large  amount  e.f  it  available  and 
valuable,  ln>th  on  the  concession  and  to  the  north  of  it.  For  this  there  is  also  an 
assured  market.  In  order,  however,  lo  !_'"  into  this  business  concessions  would  have 
to  be  obtained  at  once.  There  are  also  other  valuable  vegetable  products  on  the  con- 
cession, ivory  nuts,  vanilla,  rubber,  cinchona,  etc  .  and  anything  ciillld  be  grown  there. 
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WITH  t ho  slogan  "To  Foster  Foreign  Trade"  ringing  clearly 
through  all  the  addresses  and  discussions,  the  American 
Manufacturers'  Export  Association  held  its  third  annual 
convention  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  September  20  to  21, 
1012,  at  Hotel  Astor,  in  New  York  City.  Over  lóü  of  the  biggest 
manufacturers  and  exporters  in  the  United  States  or  their  repre- 
sentatives attended  the  sessions  which  Were  brought  to  a  fitting  close 
with  a  banquet  on  Saturday  night,  September  21.  Viewed  from 
every  standpoint,  this  convention  was  by  far  the  most  successful  in 
the  history  of  the  organization,  and  the  results  of  its  deliberations, 
of  the  sound  advice  offered  by  the  speakers  and  delegates,  will  doubt- 
less have  a  far-reaching  effect  in  tin4  fields  of  commerce  and  trade. 
Unstinted  praise  is  due  Mr.  Henry  T.  Wills,  the  energetic  secretary 
of  the  association,  who  labored  hard  and  constantly  to  make  this 
gathering  interesting,'  beneficial,  and  effective.  Xo  better  evidence 
of  the  successful  realization  of  his  efforts  need  be  mentioned  than  that 
the  representatives  who  gathered  for  the  meeting  were  in  constant 
attendance  at  the  sessions,  displayed  a  genuine  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose, ami,  at  thc^banquet  which  brought  the  convention  to  an  end, 
expressed  thorough  delight  and  enthusiasm  at  the  splendid  array  of 
notable  speakers. 

The  subjects  presented  at  the  different  sessions  of  the  convention 
were  chosen  very  carefully  and  covered  every  phase  of  the  United  States 
foreign-trade  development.  Foreign  credits,  banking  facilities  and 
exchange,  sliipments,  and  tariffs,  were  among  the  subjects  discussed. 
With  equal  consideration  were  the  list  of  speakers  selected,  each  being 
a  recognized  authority  in  his  particular  held  of  inquiry.  Business  men 
from  the  United  States  and  from  the  commercial  centers  of  Latin 
America  and  Europe,  versed  in  the  science  of  trade  through  years  of 
practical  experience,  Government  officiais  who  for  yea  in  have  studied 
the  relations  of  the  Government  to  trade  and  commerce,  were  num- 
bered among  the  speakers.  Each  had  something  worth  while  to 
say  and  each  offered  practical  advice  ami  suggestions  in  a  clear, 
forceful,  and  convincing  manner. 

Fartieularlv  at  the  closing  dinner  on  Saturdav  niifht,  the  dis- 
tinguished  guests  and  speakers  took  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity 

'By  llnrry  o.  Samiberg,  Delegóte  from  the  ran  American  inkm. 
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to  indicate*  to  the  association  tho  vast  possibilities  in  the  development 
of  the  nation's  foreign  trade  by  the  establishment  of  more  adequate 
shipping  facilities  in  order  to  reap  its  just  share  of  the  benefits  accruing 
from  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Time  and  again  the 
speakers  were  interrupted  by  vigorous  applause  and  demonstrations 
of  approval,  as  some  sound  doctrine  of  policy  was  urged,  or  a  defect 
in  the  present  system  pointed  out,  or  perhaps  an  improvement  in  the 
existing  conditions  suggested. 

Whether  at  the  meetings  or  at  the  dinner,  there  was  one  point 
which  seemed  to  enter  into  nearly  all  of  the  addresses  and  which  must 
have  left  an  indelible  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  delegates  pres- 
ent— men  representing  the  big  business  interests  of  nearly  every 
State  us  far  west  a^  the  Mississippi  and  a  total  wealth  of  $  1 ,000,000,000. 
That  point  was  the  frequent  recurrence  to  the  wonderful  resources 
and  remarkable  potentialities  of  the  Latin  American  countries  and 
of  the  limitless  possibilities  for  trade  extension  with  them.  Xo 
matter  what  particular  phase  of  commercial  development  was  under 
consideration,  Latin  America  loomed  large  and  conspicuous  as  a 
dominant  factor  in  the  future  business  of  the  United  States.  Time 
and  again  the  growing  social  relations  with  our  sister  nations  to  the 
south  were  happily  referred  to.  It  was,  indeed,  gratifying  to  note 
that  the  sentiments  of  the  several  delegates  from  the  Latin  American 
countries,  us  conveyed  in  their  speeches,  were  no  less  enthusiastic 
in  their  expressions  of  a  desire  to  build  up  a  broader  and  more  gen- 
eral intercourse  with  the  United  States  than  were  the  expressions  of 
the  delegates  from  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  spirit  of  Pan 
Americanism  was  quite  clearly  defined  as  a  recurrent  link  in  the 
chain  of  trade  expansion  between  the  American  nations. 

The  serious  work  of  the  convention  began  witli  the  morning  session 
of  Friday,  September  20,  at  10  o'clock.  Mr.  W.  B.  Campbell,  the 
president  of  the  association,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  but  reserved 
his  formal  address  until  the  afternoon  session.  Listed  on  the  pro- 
gram of  speakers  for  that  day  were  the  following:  Mr.  Archibald  J. 
Wolfe,  special  agent  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  who 
discussed  the  foreign  credit  problem:  Mr.  J.  A.  Cristin,  late  manager 
German  Trans-Atlantic  Bank,  City  of  Mexico,  who  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  foreign  credit  bank  ageney:  Mr.  G.  Vintgchger,  director 
of  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  who  spoke  on  Russian  trade 
possibilities;  Mr.  A.  II.  Baldwin,  chief  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce;  Mr.  William  E.  Peck,  president  Exporters  and 
Importers'  Association;  Mr.  L.  J.  Lewery;  Mr.  Harry  W.  Van  Dyke; 
Mr.  George  S.  Atwood,  secretary  American  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Trade,  Berlin;  and  Señor  Don  Pedro  Hafael  Rincones,  consul 
general  of  Venezuela  in  New  York  City.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
the  association,  opportunity  was  afforded  Mr.  Harry  ().  Sandberg, 
delegate  from  the  Pan  American  Union,  to  discuss  the  work  and 
scope  of  that  institution  and  to  point  out  the  unusual  opportunities 
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presenting  themselves  to  manufacturers  for  obtaining  a  larger  share 
of  the  growing  commerce  of  Latin  America,  with  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  especially  with  those  countries  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  attendance  at  the  afternoon  session  on  Friday  taxed  the 
capacity  of  the  hall.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  the  Perkins,  Campbell  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  president  of  the  organization,  delivered  his  address, 
reviewing  the  work  of  the  association  for  the  past  year  and  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  the  investigation  of  the  foreign-freight 
question,  more  particularly  to  foreign  shipping. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  following: 
President,  Hon.  William  C.  Rcdficld,  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
fifth  district  of  New  York:  first  vice  president,  M.  de  Moreira,  of 
John  Boyle  (Inc.),  New  York:  second  vice  president ,  O.  XV.  Smith,  of 
Parke.  Davis  &  Co.,  New  York;  third  vice  president.  XV.  J.  Marsden. 
of  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Co..  New  York:  treasurer,  1Í.  L. 
(iemberling,  of  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J,  Because  of 
Mr.  Rcdfield's  official  position  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Représentatives,  it  is  believed  that  t lu»  association  will  now 
enter  upon  a  mon'  vigorous  campaign  and  make  its  influence  more 
forcibly  felt  during  the  coming  year  than  ever  before. 

At  the  dinner  on  the  evening  of  Saturday.  September  21,  at  the 
Hotel  Astor,  over  200  sat  down  at  small  tables,  in  groups  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  delegates,  to  listen  to  the  sound,  practical,  and  frequently 
eloquent  and  brilliant  remarks  of  the  distinguished  guests.  There 
were  also  present  on  this  occasion  many  of  the  foreign  delegates  who 
were  on  their  way  to  attend  the  Fifth  Internet ional  Congress  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Post  on.  The  banquet  was  opened  with 
an  appropriate  address  by  the  president-elect,  lion.  William  C.  Red- 
field,  lie  was  followed  by  Hon.  Evan  K.  Young,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  his  post  as  United  States  minister  to  Ecuador  to 
assume  the  duties  of  foreign  advisor  to  the  Department  of  State. 
Mr.  Young  read  the  speech  prepared  by  Hon.  Huntington  Wilson, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  who  fourni  it  impossible  at  the  last 
moment  to  attend.  Secretary  Wilson  made  a  plea  for  closer  rela- 
tions and  better  understanding  with  the  La  tin- American  countries. 
Mr.  Young  was  followed  by  ex-Minister  to  Argentina  Hon.  Charles 
H.  Sherrill,  who  also  emphasized  the  importance  of  cordial  relations 
with  Latin  America  as  a  means  for  developing  a  broader  exchange 
of  commercial  and  social  intercourse.  Hon.  William  Sulzer.  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  was  the  next  speaker.  He  dwelt  at  some  length 
upon  the  need  of  more  adequate  shipping  facilities  and  upon  Pan 
American  aí  fairs.  He  reiterated  the  urgent  need  For  a  consistently 
cordial  and  sympathetic  course  of  conduct  in  our  relations  with 
Latin- American  countries  and  touched  upon  the  great  possibilities 
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for  trado  expansion  which  will  result  from  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Count  Candido  Mondos  do  Almeida,  of  Rio  do  Janeiro,  Brazil,  was 
the  next  speaker.  Count  Mondos  is  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Jornal  do  Brasil,  published  at  Kio,  and  a  lawyer  of  considerable 
prominence  in  the  Brazilian  capital.  He  is  hero  to  attend  several 
congresses  as  delegate,  and  pronounced  a  most  felicitous  speech  at 
this  dinner.  Speaking  in  English,  the  Count  advocated  a  more 
intimate  association  between  his  country  and  this,  and  pointed  out 
the  steady  growth  in  the  business  between  the  two  nations,  lie 
stated  that  the  people  of  his  country  not  only  desired  but  were  even 
anxious  to  ofícd  a  broader  interchange  of  relations  with  tho  United 
States.  The  Count  was  vigorously  applauded  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech  which  was  so  truly  Pan  American  in  sentiment.  Count 
Almeida  was  followed  by  Mr.  A.  II.  Baldwin,  who  outlined  the  scope 
and  work  of  the  new  department  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce, 
of  which  he  is  the  chief.  Mr.  B.  W.  Shoninger.  president  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  France,  concluded  the  list  of  speakers 
with  some  timely  suggestions  for  tho  guidance  of  manufacturers  and 
exporters. 


FIFTEENTH  CONGRESS  ON 
HYGIENE  AND  DEMOG- 
RAPHY 


*  0 


THE  Fifteenth  International  Congroas  on  Hygiene  and  Demog- 
raphy has  now  passed  into  history.  For  nearly  a  whole 
week,  from  Soptember  23  to  Septemher  28,  1912,  the 
master  minds  in  medical  science, sanitation, and  preventive 
medicine  to  the  number  of  3,000  assembled  at  the  various  auditori- 
ums in  Washington  and  pave  to  the  world  the  knowledge  pained 
through  years  of  study  and  experiment  on  the  questions  of  how 
to  preserve  and  prolong  life  and  wipe  out  disease.  It  was  the  first 
congress  ever  held  outside  of  Eu- 
rope during  the  GO  years  of  the 
organization's  existence,  and  spe- 
cial credit  is  due  Dr.  John  S.  Fulton, 
professor  of  state  medicine.  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  the  secretary  general  of  the 
congress,  and  his  able  staff  of 
assistants  for  the  splendid  manner 
in  which  they  arranged  all  the  de- 
tails of  this  great  gathering  and 
for  the  careful  consideration  dis- 
played in  looking  after  the  comfort  , 
convenience,  and  entertainment 
of  the  delegates  in  attendance. 

The  importance  of  this  congress 
to  the  civilized  world  can  hardlv 
be  overestimated.  That  the  hu- 
man race  the  world  over  will  profit 
by  the  new  scientific  discoveries 
can  not  be  doubted.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  interesting  devel- 
opments in  some  of  the  established  medical  theories  as  announced 
by  the  world's  greati-st  hygienic  experts  at  this  gathering  will  plac- 
an important  part  in  the  steady  advance  of  science.  From  the 
very  first  discussion  at  the  opening  plenary  session  until  the  last 
statement  was  uttered  at  the  final  session  on  the  closing  day  the 
delegates  were  deeply  engrossed  in  the  enlightening  proceedings,  and 
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not  infrequently  were  they  startled  at.  some  of  the  theories  and  facts 
revealed  by  the  speakers. 

As  a  result  of  this  congress  the  scientific  world  will  have  much 

food  for  thought  in  its  endeavor 
to  reconcile  the  newer  doctrines 
laid  down  at  this  gathering  by 
prominent  medical  men  from  the 
Old  and  the  New  World  with  the 
old-established  theories,  while 
agencies  active  in  the  fields  of 
hygiene  and  demography  will  be 
enabled  to  continue  their  human- 
itarian services  better  equipped 
and  along  more  progressive  and 
advanced  lines  than  heretofore. 

The  place  of  meeting  for  the 
sixteenth  international  congress 
in  1015  will  probably  be  Moscow, 


Hiolo  l>>  llnrrls-KwlHir. 

SR.  DON  RÓMULO  8.  NAON, 

MiuLstcr  of  Argentina  nt  Washington,  who  represent c<]  his 
country  at  the  Congress. 

Uussia.  Though  invitations  were 
extended  from  San  Francisco  and 
Brazil,  neither  of  these  could  consist- 
ently be  accepted  because  of  the 
custom  of  not  holding  two  succes- 
sive congresses  on  the  same  side  of 
the  ocean. 

The  universal  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  this  gathering  needs 
no  better  proof  than  the  fact  that 
nearly  every  recognized  nation  from 
each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  globe 
accepted  the  invitât  ion  to  be  repre- 
sented, anil  most  of  them  sent  their 
leading  scientists.  About  30  distinct  countries  responded  through 
their  delegates,  to  the  address  of  welcome,  and  Latin  America  was 
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conspicuous  in  the  long  array  of  nations.  No  less  than  15  of  the 
republics  of  the  southern  hemisphere  designated  special  delegates  or 
instructed  their  diplomatic  representatives  at  Washington  to  attend. 

Europe  was  ven'  much  in  evidence 
with  noted  scientists  from  Austria- 
Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Greece,  Holland,  Italy, 
Norway,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Turkev.  From  far-otT  Australia, 
Siam,  and  Japan  came  also  distin- 
guished delegates.  And  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  nearly  every 
State  of  the  United  States  was  repre- 
sented, as  was  also  Tañada  and  the 
following  countries  of  Central  and 


Ptio(o  l»y  lliirrl«-K»rlnsc. 

SR.  DON  JOAQUIN  MKNDEZ, 

Minister  of  Guatemala  at  Washington,  who  représente»!  his 
country  at  the  Congress. 


ni.it"  l>\  Hurí-I*  Kw  Ititf. 

IÍONS.  SOLON  MKNOS, 

Minister  of  Haiti  at  Washington,  who  represented  his 
country  at  the  Congress. 

South  America:  Argentina,  Bo- 
livia, Brazil,  ('hile,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Mexico,  Panama,  Peru,  Uru- 
guay, and  Venezuela.  The 
official  delegates  from  this  group 
of  countries  present  at  the  con- 
gress were:  Argentina,  H.  E., 
Sr.  Don  Rómulo  S.  Naón;  Bo- 
livia, Dr.  Nestor  Morales  Villa- 
zon;  Brazil,  Dr.  Afredo  da 
Graça  Couto  and  Dr.  Cassio 
Barbosa  de  Rezende;  Chile, 
Fleet  Surg.  Maj.  Alberto  Adria- 


sola  and  Surg.  Maj.  Luis  A.  Figueroa;  Costa  Rica,  H.  E.,  Sr.  Don 
Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo  ;  Cuba,  Dr.  Federico  Torralbas  and  Dr.  José 
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A.  Clark;  Dominican  Republic, 
nado;   Ecuador,  Dr.  C.  L.  And 
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SR.  DON  RICARDO  ARIA.H, 

Who,  as  Minister  from  Panam*,  represented  hi.s  country  ul  the 

Congres*. 

remainder  of  the  assemblies 
divided  into  nine  sections.  At 
1  he  first  general  meet  big  Sir  Thomas 
Oliver,  University  of  Durham 
College  of  Medicine,  Newcastle, 
England,  announced  to  the  world 
that  he  had  discovered  a  chemi- 
cal which  will  reduce  the  number 
of  mine  explosions.  This  chemi- 
cal, he  asserted,  absorbs  coal 
dust,  one  of  the  principal  factors 
in  mino  explosions.  At  the  sec- 
ond plenary  session  Dr.  Jacques 
municipal  statistics,  Paris,  famed 


I.  E..  Sr.  Don  Francisco  J.  Pev- 
de;  Guatemala,  H.  E.,  Sr.  Don 

Joaquin  Méndez;  [Haiti,  II.  E. 
Solon  Ménns;  Mexico,  Dr.  Eduardo 
Liceaga,  Dr.  J.  E.  Monjaras,  and 
Dr.  Francis  Valenzuela;  Panama, 

II.  E.,  Sr.  Don  Ricardo  Arias; 
Peru,  Dr.  Julius  Gastisburu  and 
Dr.  R.  E.  Ribeyio;  Uruguay,  II. 
E..  Sr.  Don  Carlos  Maria  de  Pena, 
Dr.  Becerro  de  Bengoa,  and  Dr. 
Manuel  Albo;  Venezuela,  Dr. 
David  Lobo. 

The  scheme  of  the  program  pro- 
vided four  plenary  sessions  consist- 
ing of  general  lectures,  ami  the 


I'liolo  by  ]  l.i  i  1 1-  I  "  luir. 

SR.  DON  FRANCISCO  J.  1'KYNADO, 

Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic  at  Washington  who 
represen  te<  J  his  country  at  the  Congress. 

Bertillon,  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
as  the  world's  greatest  statis- 
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tician,  announced  that  after  having  divided  professional  and  occu- 
pational humanity  into  3  major  groups  and  729  subgroups  for  the 
study  of  the  diseases  which  claim 
victories  in  all  lines  of  human  en- 
deavor, he  was  convinced  thai 
agriculturists  are  the  healthiest  class 
of  people  and  liquor  dealers  the 
most  sickly.  The  third  general 
meeting  had  as  its  speaker  Dr.  Max 
Kubncr,  of  the  Kõnigl.  Friedrich 
Wilhelm»  Universitat,  Berlin,  and 
president  of  the  Permanent  Inter- 
national Commission  of  the  Con- 
gresses of  Hygiene  and  Demog- 
raphy. Dr.  Rubner  announced 
to  humanity  that  the  dread  of 
hunger    is   one  of    the  greatest 


Photo  by  Haití**  K wing 
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before  the  nations. 
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factors  in  the  development  of 
socialism.  The  fourth  and  last 
plenary  session  was  addressed 
by  Dr.  Fiederich  Zahn,  director 
of  the  Bavarian  Statistical  Office, 
Munich,  Germany,  Dr.  Zahn 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
conservation  of  the  energy  of 
women  is  the  greatest  problem 
In  this  connection  he  upheld  the  national  working- 
legislation  as  one  of  the  best   means  which  a 


men  s  insurance 

nation  can  employ  in  conserving  the  energies  of  its  working  forces. 
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The  specific  discussions,  however,  and  the  closer  study  of  the  many 
hygienic  problems  took  place  in  the  meetings  of  the  nine  various 

sections  previously  referred  to. 
Each  section,  moreover,  con- 
tained from  6  to  10  lectures 
daily,  so  that  every  general 
topic  was  given  careful  atten- 
tion and  ample  consideration. 
And  it  was  in  these  sectional 
meetings  that  the  greatest  dis- 
coveries were  announced  and 


DR. 


KDIAUDO    LICK  A  OA,  OK  TIIK 
M.LKGATIoN. 


MKXICAN 


where  the  interest  of  the  delegates 
was  mostly  centered.  These  small 
groups  discussed  microbiology,  die- 
tetics, infant  hygiene,  occupational 
hygiene,  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases,  State  and  municipal  hy- 
giene, traffic  and  transportation 
hygiene,  military,  naval,  and  tropical 
hygiene  and  demography.  The 
limitations  of  this  article  preclude 
the  further  discussion  of  the  many 
features  brought  out  at  these  ses- 
sions. Safe  it  is  to  assert,  however, 
that  seldom  have  so  many  and 
varied  questions  of  vital  interest 
to  human  welfare,  and  particularly 
to  tho  welfare  of  tho  child,  come 
under  the  scrutiny  of  such  notable 
scientists  as  gathered  in  Washington 
for  this  congress. 

The  social  side  of  the  congress  proved  to  be  as  pleasing  and  enter- 
taining on  its  part  as  did  the  serious  work  prove  absorbing  and 
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instructive.  Chief  among  tho  events  which  were  enjoyed  by  the 
delegates  was  a  garden  party,  on  the  lawn  of  the  White  House,  ten- 
dered by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  A  grand  public 
reception  at  the  new  National  Mu- 
seum afforded  the  visitors  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  each  other  and 
become  better  acquainted;  excur- 
sion trips  to  historic  Mount  Ver- 
non and  down  the  Potomac  River 
were  among  the  other  pleasures 

arranged. 

In  connection  with  this  congress, 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  re- 
markable exhibition  on  health 
which  was  displayed  at  the  exhi- 
bition building  diagonally  across 
from  the  Pan  American  Union. 


l'lioti.  I.J  lint  I  I-  K*  \ng. 

DR.  DAVID  LOBO,  TIIK  RKPRESENTAT1VE  FROM 
VENEZUELA, 


much  praiso  is  duo  tho  director 
eschowsky,  of  the  United  States 
Service. 


DR.    BECERRO    DE    BENOOA,    OF    THE  URU- 
GUAYAN DELEGATION. 

In  this  building  there  was  pre- 
sented a  striking  and  concret  e  ex- 
position of  fundamental  hygienic 
principles  and  theirjpractical  met  h- 
ods of  application.  Expressions 
of  approval  and  praise  were  con- 
stantly voiced  at  this  comprehen- 
sive exhibit  of  health-conducive 
apparatus,  of  miniat  ure  models  and 
life-size  displays,  of  practical  dem- 
onstrations, and  of  ingenious  de- 
vices, all  "serving  the  common 
purpose  of  emphasizing  the  ele- 
ments of  hygiene  and  eugenics  as 
applied  to  every-day  life  and  show- 
ing the  value  and  advanced  meth- 
ods of  gathering  vital  statistics. 
For  this  feature  of  the  congress 
of  exhibition,  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Scher- 
Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital 
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The  new  officers  of  the  congress  arc  president,  Dr.  Henry  P. 
Waleott,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  secretary  general,  Dr.  John  S. 
Fulton,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  honorary  presidents,  for  United 
States,  President  William  H.  Taft;  for  France,  Dr.  L.  Uhantemesse, 
Paris;  for  Germany,  Dr.  August  Gartner;  for  Norway,  Prof.  AJex. 
Hoist,  Christiania,  Norway;  for  Japan,  Prof.  8.  Kitsato;  for  Mexico, 
Dr.  Eduardo  Liceaga;  for  Spain,  Dr.  Vincente,  Madrid,  personal 
representative  of  Kinjj  Aiphonso:  for  Denmark,  Prof.  T.  Madsen, 
Copenhagen;  for  England,  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  Newcastle;  also  Dr. 
George  Evert,  Berlin;  Col.  William  Qorgas,  United  States:  Prof.  F. 
Locfiler,  Germany;  Director  Lucien  March,  general  statistician  of 
France.  Honorary  vice  presidents  are  Surg.  Gen.  Rupert  Blue, 
United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  Dr. 
Herman  S.  Bi<r^s.  of  New  York  City, 


A  MEXICAN  EXCURSION  TO 
FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 


THERE  are  few  influences  in  the  development  of  closer  inter- 
course between  nations,  and  in  making  for  better  under- 
standing and  more  intimate  acquaintance  between  their 
respective  peoples,  than  the  interchange  of  visits  between 
the  representative  men  of  various  countries.  The  friendly  visit  of 
a  delegation  of  citizens  from  one  country  to  another  at  once  afîords 
the  splendid  opportunity  of  binding  friendships,  of  learning  about 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  nation,  and  of  becoming  familiar 
with  the  conditions  of  that  particular  country.  This  first-hand 
information  thus  gained  through  personal  contact  and  observation 
tends  to  create  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  minds  of  both  host 
and  guest,  which  becomes  a  potent  factor  in  the  promotion  of  closer 
ties,  social  anil  commercial. 

A  notable  example  of  this  exchange  of  courtesies  has  come  to  the" 
attention  of  the  Bulletin  through  a  communication  from  the  Fort 
Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  that  progressive  city.  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.  It  appears  that  on  August  17,  1912,  there  arrived  at  that 
city  a  group  of  gentlemen  representing  the  leading  professional, 
business,  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  of  Tabasco,  Mexico — 
a  delegation  on  a  friendly  visit  which  had  for  its  ostensible  purpose 
the  strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  sympathy  and  union  between  the 
two  countries,  and  the  increasing  of  the  commercial  exchange  between 
these  two  States.  The  sentiments  of  friendship  and  respect  which 
were  constantly  voiced  by  tho  welcome  visitors  and  their  genial 
hosts  can  not  but  help  being  a  powerful  factor  in  effecting  the  closest 
harmony  and  union  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Tho 
expressions  voiced  indicated  clearly  and  beyond  doubt  the  earnest 
desire  of  th?  peoples  of  the  great  country  of  Mexico  to  maintain  the 
strong  traditional  ties  of  peace  and  friendship  whicli  have  for  so  long 
characterized  the  social  and  commercial  intercourse  of  these  two 
countries. 

Planned  in  this  same  spirit  of  improving  the  opportunity  to  culti- 
vate a  closer  relationship  between  the  commercial  interests  of  tho 
immense  territory  comprising  the  western  half  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Republics  of  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama,  a  similar 
fraternal  visit  is  now  being  arranged  by  tho  Galveston  Commercial 
Association,  of  Galveston,  Texas.  According  to  their  preliminary 
announcement  it  is  anticipated  that  these  representatives  of  American 
commercial  life  will  leave  Galveston  early  in  the  month  of  November 
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and  will  make  an  extended  visit  to  the  Republics  of  Guatemala, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Panama. 

It  is  the  ardent  hope  of  tins  institution  that  this  visit  of  the  repre- 
sentatives from  Tabasco  to  Texas  and  the  contemplated  tour  of  the 
Galveston  Commercial  Association  to  Central  America,  will  but 
serve  as  an  impetus  for  similar  excursions  emanating  from  every 
section  of  Latin  America,  and,  in  turn,  that  the  representative 
interests  of  the  United  States  should  continue  in  a  more  extensive 
fashion  their  trips  and  tours  to  the  countries  embraced  in  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

The  Bulletin  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Ed.  R.  Henry,  the  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Forth  Worth  Chambor  of  Commerce,  for  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  visit  of  these  gentlemen  from  Tabasco  and  the  reception 
and  entertainment  offered  them  during  their  stay  in  Texas. 

"The  party  of  Tabasco  (Mexico)  merchants  and  planters,  on  tour 
of  the  leading  cities  of  Texas,  reached  Fort  Worth  Saturday,  August 
17,  at  12  noon.  The  party  came  in  over  the  interurban  and  went 
directly  to  the  hotel,  where  they  were  met  by  a  reception  committee 
from  the  chamber  of  commerce,  headed  by  President  Carter  and 
Secretary  McCormack. 

"The  party  is  visiting  Texas  cities  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
agriculture  and  live-stock  raising,  and  in  Fort  Worth  their  attention 
was  devoted  to  the  stock  yards  and  packing  houses.  The  Mexicans 
belong  to  the  Planters  and  Merchants'  Associat  ion  of  Tabasco,  and  are 
all  men  of  wealth,  education,  and  influence.  The  women  of  the  party 
were  left  at  Galveston,  while  the  men  made  a  tour  of  the  leading  cities. 

"Dr.  Adolfo  Ferrer,  head  of  the  delegation  and  spokesman,  just 
after  the  party  arrived  here,  said: 

"We  are  here  chiefly  to  study  more  modern  methods  in  agriculture  and  stock  raiding. 
Our  soil  ifl  rich,  and  the  products  that  can  be  grown  are  unlimited,  but  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  modern  agriculture.  There  arc  not  more  than  20  plows  in  ufo  in  our 
country.    We  wish  to  get  more  benefit  from  our  wonderful  soil. 

"Our  trade  with  foreign  countries  is  increasing  rapidly.  We  are  becoming  a  great 
banana  State,  although  the  industry  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Ours  is  a  cattle-growing 
country,  too,  and  that  is  why  we  are  so  interested  in  coming  to  Fort  Worth,  which 
is  the  great  packing  center  of  the  Southwest.  We  desire  to  get  in  close  touch  with 
your  packing-house  officials  and  your  stock-yards  firms.  There  Is  a  great  opportu- 
nity for  Fort  Worth  to  get  our  cattle  and  then  sell  us  the  manufactured  products. 

"At  1  o'clock  the  party  was  tendered  a  luncheon  at  the  Westbrook 
Hotel  by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  at  which  all  members  of  the 
Mexican  party,  14  in  number,  were  present  ,  consisting  of  the  following 
gentlemen:  Dr.  Adolfo  Ferrer,  president  of  the  excursion  and  leader 
of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  of  Tabasco;  Lie  Manuel  Garcia-Jurado, 
delegate  of  the  Tabasco  State  government;  Prof.  Jose  Graham  Ponz: 
Romulo  Calzada,  Pedro  Tur,  Aristeo  Gonzalez,  Salustino  Abreu, 
Francisco  Armengol,  Joaquin  Pedrero,  Adolfo  P.  Gaul,  Manuel 
Palavincini,  Ignacio  Ilian,  Ulysees  Balboa,  and  a  photographer. 
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"After  the  luncheon  the  party  visited  a  number  of  business  estab- 
lishments of  the  city,  getting  acquainted  with  the  leading  business 
men,  and  after  an  hour  or  two  of  this  were  escorted  to  the  magnificent 
new  home  of  the  Fort  Worth  Elks,  where  they  spent  about  an  hour 
meeting  other  Fort  Worth  men,  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  club. 
Mr.  Peter  De  Jordy,  assistant  secretary  of  the  club,  a  native-born 
Cuban,  was  of  much  assistance  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  ex- 
plaining the  many  points  of  interest  about  the  club  to  those  gentle- 
men whose  knowledge  of  the  English  language  was  somewhat  limited. 

"After  leaving  the  Elks  Club  the  visitors  returned  to  their  hotel 
for  a  much  needed  hour's  rest,  and  then  were  taken  to  the  River 
Crest  Club,  the  new  country  club,  situated  on  a  commanding  site 
overlooking  the  city,  with  many  acres  of  beautiful  grounds  surround- 
ing it.  At  the  dinner  the  Fort  Worth  business  men  present  enjoyed 
the  speech  in  Spanish  of  Mr.  Jurado,  which  was  translated  into 
English  by  Dr.  Ferrer,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  wonderful  energy 
and  progressiveness  displayed  by  this  country  is  startling  the  world 
to-day,  and  to  study  the  energy  of  the  United  States  was  largely  what 
brought  them  to  Texas,  adding  that  the  planters,  at  the  request  of 
President  Madero,  had  come  to  Texas  to  study  agriculture.  Inci- 
dentally their  visit  was  serving  as  a  trade  excursion,  and  their  party 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of 
Tabasco,  of  the  opening  of  Port  Frontera,  and  of  the  natural  and 
geographical  advantages  of  their  State.  The  Mexicans  of  this  party 
are  very  fond  of  President  Madero. 

"Dr.  Ferrer  was  emphatic  in  the  statement  that  American  prop- 
erty and  investment  in  Mexico  are  safe,  and  that  those  who  own 
property  in  Mexico  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  bo  protected.  The 
final  victory'  of  President  Madero  is  but  a  few  months  removed,  he 
says,  and  then  the  voice  of  the  people  will  be  heard. 

"President  Madero,  while  campaigning  before  he  was  elected,  made 
a  trip  into  Tabasco.  He  promised  that  in  the  event  he  was  chosen 
president  he  would  give  the  Tabasco  people  a  port,  and  he  did  so  as 
soon  as  he  was  installed.  According  to  Dr.  Ferrer,  $1,600,000  was 
spent  in  the  work  there,  and  vessels  can  now  take  22  feet  of  water 
instead  of  8  in  Frontera. 

"Tabasco  is  about  the  size  of  Massachusetts,  and  has  about  120,000 
people.  Frontera  is  a  city  of  4,000  people,  while  San  Juan  Baptista, 
the  capítol  city,  has  about  20,000  people. 

"The  people  in  that  State  arc  awakening  to  the  need  of  American 
education,  and  the  trip  to  this  State  was  made  in  order  that  the  men, 
all  of  whom  excepting  one  are  lawyers  or  wealthy  planters,  might 
study  American  methods  of  agriculture.  The  farmers  of  Tabasco 
are  turning  their  attention  to  raising  cotton  and  garden  stuffs.  The 
wealthier  planters  raise  in  the  main  bananas,  rubber,  coca  plant, 
coffee,  and  pineapples.    Closer  trade  relations  between  Texas  and 
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To  effect  broader  trade  relations  between  the  Southwest  and  tho  Central  American  Republics,  a 
trade  excursion  will  leave  Ualveston  early  in  November  which  will  include  visits  to  Guatemala, 
Cosia  Rica,  and  Panama. 


I)  F.AC  H  AND  SKA  WALL  AT  GALVF.STON,  TEXAS. 

Progressive  and  wide-awake,  this  city  is  endeavoring  to  develop  closer  relations  with  the  countries 

bordering  on  the  Caribbean. 
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Tabasco  were  pledged  over  the  table  at  the  country  club.  Speakers 
expressed  the  need  of  closer  relations,  and  said  that  excursions  such 
as  had  been  made  here  by  the  Mexicans  can  result  in  nothing  but  good 
to  both  peoples. 

"It  is  left  for  the  countries  lying  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  give  to 
the  world  the  greatest  citizenship  and  progress,  and  the  development 
of  Texas  and  Mexico  following  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will 
be  wonderful,  according  to  the  predictions  of  the  speakers.  Dr. 
Ferrer  styled  himself  an  optimist,  but  said  that  he  had  reason  to  be, 
as  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  and  the  location  of  both  Mexico  and 
Texas  formed  a  sound  basis  for  the  wildest  of  dreams. 

"The  visitors  were  taken  to  the  club  in  automobiles.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  novel  banquets  ever  given  in  Fort  Worth.  Toasts  were 
given  first  in  Spanish,  then  translated  into  English,  or  in  English  and 
then  translated  into  Spanish.    Dr.  Ferrer  acted  as  interpreter. 

"Dr.  Ferrer  in  one  of  his  interpretations  expressed  himself  as  de- 
sirous of  spending  an  American  Sunday  in  an  American  way.  As  a 
result  the  visitors  were  permitted  to  rest  or  amuse  themselves  as  they 
saw  fit  until  4  o'clock  Sunday  afternoon,  at  which  time  the  committee 
of  citizens,  with  automobiles,  met  at  the  Westbrook  Hotel,  whence 
they  proceeded  to  show  our  friends  from  Mexico  the  wonderful 
attractiveness  and  diversified  products  of  Tarrant  County,  of  which 
Fort  Worth  is  the  county  seat.  The  objective  point  of  the  trip  was 
the  fruit  farm  of  Antoine  Bidault,  about  14  miles  out  of  Fort  Worth. 
Here  the  visitors  were  entertained  in  a  very  democratic  manner,  escorted 
through  the  grape  arbors,  bearing  fruits  of  man}'  varieties,  through 
the  acres  of  famous  Alberta  peaches,  and  lastly  through  the  pear  and 
apple  orchards.  At  every  step  tho  visitors  were  reminded  that  every- 
thing they  saw  was  theirs,  and  were  permitted  to  eat  to  their  de- 
light and  pleasure.  They  good-naturedly  took  advantage  of  the 
invitation,  and  from  their  gratified  expressions,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  remarks,  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  A  cold  luncheon  was 
served  at  the  farmhouse  of  Mr.  Bidault. 

"Nothing  in  any  city  has  made  such  a  great  impression  on  the 
party  of  Tabascan  planters  as  the  trip  Monday  to  the  Fort  Worth 
stockyards  and  packing  houses.  The  party  spent  the  entire  fore- 
noon in  going  over  the  stockyards,  horse  barns,  and  packing  houses, 
led  by  a  number  of  the  stockyards  officials  and  a  party  from  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  Their  knowledge  of  marketing  cattle  through 
a  commission  agent  was  limited,  until  a  full  explanation  was  given 
them.  John  A.  Stafford,  assistant  manager  of  the  stockyards,  had 
charge  of  the  party. 

"'Wonderful,'  exclaimed  Dr.  Adolfo  Ferrer,  spokesman  for  the 
party,  as  he  stood  and  gazed  over  the  endless  string  of  pens  in  the 
stockyards  and  pointed  to  the  mammoth  packing  houses.  'They 
will  make  Fort  Worth  the  greatest  city  in  the  Southwest.' 
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"  '  We  arc  also  told  that  this  is  a  great  grain  market.  Undoubtedly 
we  may  look  to  Fort  Worth  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Tabascan 
people.  Interested  as  we  arc  chiefly  in  agriculture,  this  city  has 
been  one  of  unusual  interest. 

"At  1  o'clock  the  party  was  guest  at  dinner  at  the  Saddle  and 
Sirloin  Club,  tendered  by  Armour  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  the  Stock 
Yards  Co.,  and  the  chamber  of  commerce.  Here  Dr.  Ferrer  gave 
a  brief  talk,  explaining  what  it  meant  to  the  people  of  his  country  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  and  studying  the  great  cities  of 
Texas.    In  conclusion,  he  said: 

"On  behalf  of  the  State  of  Tabasco,  which  we  represent,  I  want  to  express  my 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  thousands  of  courtesies  Fort  Worth  has  extended  us,  and 
I  assure  you  that  if  at  any  time  your  citizens  can  come  to  our  home  we  will  endeavor 
in  our  humble  way  to  return  the  hospitality.  Wo  shall  always  stand  with  open  arms 
and  hearta  to  receive  our  friends  from  Texas,  and  especially  from  Fort  Worth. 

"Iianford  E.  Finney,  general  manager  for  Armour  &  Co.,  and  John 
A.  Stafford,  assistant  general  manager  for  the  Stock  Yards  Co.,  also 
made  short  addresses,  assuring  the  visitors  of  their  welcome. 

"In  the  afternoon  the  party  was  taken  through  the  packinghouses 
of  Armour  &  Co.  and  Swift  &  Co.,  personally  escorted  by  officials  of 
these  companies.  They  were  shown  every  detail  of  this  interesting 
industry.  Nothing  escaped  their  notice,  and  the  deep  interest  they 
displayed  was  extremely  gratifying  to  those  in  charge  of  the  party. 

"After  the  party  had  completed  the  inspection  of  the  packing 
houses,  Dr.  Ferrer  seemed  more  enthusiastic  than  ever.  Standing 
on  the  veranda  of  the  main  oflice  of  one  of  the  plants,  he  said: 

"  These  are  two  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  packing  houses  1  have  ever  seen. 
They  have  long  since  distinguished  Fort  Worth  as  the  live-stock  market  of  this  section. 

"The  visitors  were  then  taken  in  automobiles  to  the  oil  refineries 
of  the  Pierce-Fordyee  Oil  Association  and  the  Gulf  Refining  Co. 
These  arc  two  of  the  largest  refineries  in  the  Southwest,  and  every 
operation  necessary  to  the  refinement  of  the  crude  product  is  engaged 
in,  in  all  of  which  the  visitors  exhibited  a  great  interest. 

"Monday  evening  the  party  was  entertained  at  a  box  party  at  one 
of  our  leading  theaters. 

"Tuesday  morning  the  party  left  for  Waco  on  their  return  swing 
to  Galveston  to  join  the  ladies  and  children  of  the  party  who  were 
left  at  that  point. 

"As  the  train  was  pulling  out  of  the  station,  and  many  farewells 
were  being  exchanged,  Dr.  Ferrer  called  back  to  the  many  good 
friends  he  and  his  party  had  made  during  the  few  days  stay,  who 
were  at  the  station  to  sec  them  off: 

"  Next  year  we  hope  to  send  a  real  trade  excursion  to  your  city.    At  that  time  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  tell  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  our  country.    Come  to  see  us 
and  let  ua  show  you  what  we  have. 
59410-Bull.  4-12  7 
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PARAGUAY. 

BY  a  bloodless  revolution,  the  independence  of  Paraguay  from 
Spain  was  achieved  on  the  14  th  of  May,  1811,  following  a 
movement  that  had  been  started  in  May  of  the  preceding 
year  in  Buenos  Aires.  In  its  issue  of  September  12  of  that 
year  the  Gaceta  extra  of  Montevideo  (the  capital  of  the  neighboring 
Province  of  Uruguay)  recorded  the  first  appearance,  on  the  17th  of 
June,  1811,  of  a  distinctive  national  flag  in  Paragua}-.  At  that  time, 
however,  the  colors  used  were  not  the  same  as  those  now  displayed 
on  the  flag  of  the  Republic.  The  one  then  adopted  was  blue,  flesh 
color,  and  yellow.  On  that  flag  appeared  a  shield  containing  the 
arms  borne  by  the  King  of  Spain,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
flags  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo. 

Just  when  that  flag  and  coat  of  arms  were  superseded  the  writer 
has  been  unable  to  ascertain.  It  was,  however,  during  the  regime 
of  the  dictator,  Jose  Gaspar  Rodriguez  do  Francia  (1816-1840)  that 
they  assumed  some  resemblance  to  the  forms  now  in  use.  That 
remarkable  man — according  to  Carlisle,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
characters  in  history— came  into  power  as  the  star  of  the  great 
Napoleon  was  on  the  wane.  The  lattcr's  career  and  the  history  of 
France  during  the  revolutionary  period  had  always  possessed  a 
strong  fascination  for  this  South  American  dictator.  Francia's 
passionate  championship  of  tho  common  people  during  his  long 
service  at  the  bar  (he  was  past  50  when  he  assumed  tho  Government 
of  his  country),  and  subsequently  during  the  period  of  his  administra- 
tion, made  him  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  influences  born  of  the 
French  Revolution;  it  pleased  him  to  think  that  his  very  name, 
Francia,  was  the  Spanish  equivalent  for  France.  Ho  took  pride 
also  in  being  one  of  the  few,  if  not  the  only  one,  among  his  compeers 
who  spoke  the  language  of  France. 

During  his  long  rule  of  nearly  30  years  he  found  much  to  emulate 
in  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Like  him,  he  was  naturally 
taciturn  and  self-centered;  he  also  became  imperious  and  absolute 
in  his  domination  of  the  Government  of  his  country;  though  not 
obsessed  with  the  love  of  conquest  like  the  great  Emperor,  he  was 
easily  first  among  his  peers  in  intellectual  force.  It  is  not  strange, 
thon,  that  when  Napoleon  stepped  off  the  stage  and  the  white  flag 
with  the  fleur-de-lis  of  the  Bourbons  supplanted  the  red,  white,  and 
blue  of  the  Revolution,  this  silent,  secluded  figure,  reigning  alone 
in  the  heart  of  the  Continent,  where  republican  institutions  still  sur- 
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vived,  should  look  upon  his  country  as  the  heir  of  the  French  tricolor, 
which  had  been  borne  with  unprecedented  glory  by  the  armies  of 
the  Revolution,  the  Consulate,  and  the  Empire.  Some  time  during 
his  dictatorship,  therefore,  the  colors  vermilion,  white,  and  indigo 
were  adopted  for  the  national  flag — used,  however,  at  first  indis- 
criminately, in  horizontal  or  vertical  stripes.  The  latter  form  may 
still  be  noted  in  the  pennants  and  standards  of  the  cavalry..  The 
armorial  devices  he  adopted  also  bring  to  mind  Napoleon's  star  of 
destiny.  They  appeared  in  the  center  of  the  flag — a  star  suspend- 
ing a  wreath  of  palm  and  olive  branches,  interlaced  at  the  vertex, 
and,  in  the  space  between,  reserved  for  the  inscription,  the  words 
"República  del  Paraguay." 

On  his  death  on  the  20th  of  September,  1840,  Dr.  Francia  was 
succeeded  in  the  control  of  the  Republic's  affairs  by  the  Sovereign 
Extraordinary  General  Congress,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Four  Hundred  (delegates),  assembled  at  Asuncion,  the 
capital  of  the  country,  on  the  28th  of  November,  1842.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  Congress  was  the  adoption  of  the  flag  and  coat  of 
arms  which  are  to-day  the  official  insignia  of  the  nation,  and  which, 
it  will  bo  observed,  perpetuate  the  ideas  taken  from  French  republi- 
canism by  the  dictator  Francia.  By  the  law  of  November  27,  1842, 
it  was  provided  that  the  flag  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  quadrilateral, 
composed  of  three  stripes — the  upper  red,  the  middle  white,  the 
lower  blue — running  horizontally.  Although  the  law  does  not 
determine  the  dimensions,  the  size  generally  in  use  is  5  meters  in 
length  by  2^  in  width,  each  stripe  being  90  centimeters  wide.  In 
the  center,  on  the  obverse  side,  appears  the  national  coat  of  arms, 
palm  and  olive  branches,  interlaced  at  the  vertex,  as  in  the  Francia 
design,  with  a  circular  space  between.  In  the  center  of  this  space 
is  the  morning  star,  and  in  the  outer  border  the  inscription,  "Repúb- 
lica del  Paraguay."  It  is  of  this  design  that  the  national  seal  is 
also  formed,  whether  appearing  in  colors  or  used  for  wax  impressions. 
On  the  reverse  side  of  the  flag,  in  the  center,  is  the  seal  of  the  Hacienda 
(Treasury),  a  circle  bearing  the  inscription,  "Paz  y  Justicia";  in  the 
center  is  depicted  a  lion,  in  a  vigilant  attitude,  defending  the  Phrygian 
cap — the  symbol  of  liberty— raised  above  him  on  a  pike. 

Later,  out  of  that  Congress  of  the  Four  Hundred  came  a  man 
strong  enough  to  maintain  himself  at  the  head  of  national  affairs, 
as  President  of  the  Republic,  for  some  18  years — Carlos  Antonio 
Lopez — who  opened  up  the  country  generally  to  foreign  commerce 
and  made  its  flag  known  to  the  world.  He  died  in  1862  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  who  continued  in 
offico  until  his  own  death,  in  March,  1870,  and  added  military  fame 
to  its  traditions.1 

»  The  writer  cites  as  his  authorities  for  the  descriptions  and  historical  sketch  showing  the  evolution  oí 
the  flag  and  coat  of  arms  of  Paraguay,  the  following: 

Descripción  Histórica  de  la  antigua  Provincia  del  Paraguay,  by  Don  Mariane  Antonio  Molas;  corrected, 
augmented,  and  annotated  by  Dr.  Angel  Justiaiano  Carranta.   Huenos  Aires,  lw.s. 

Geografia  de  la  Republica  del  Paraguay,  by  Hector  F.  Découd.   Leipsip,  1U0G.  5th  edition. 

Gula  General  del  Paraguay,  1909;  Manuel  W.  Chaves,  editor  and  proprietor,  Asuncion. 
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PARAGUAY. 

A  FIRST  glance  at  Paraguay's  law  governing  holidays  (the 

/  \  act  of  June  10,  1887)  is  rather  startling,  to  anyone  con- 
y  %  cerned  who  is  leisurely  inclined,  for  Article  I,  by  its  terms, 
dedicates  to  labor  every  day  of  the  week,  the  year  around. 
On  closer  examination,  however,  he  will  be  reassured.  Article  II  of 
the  statute  greatly  mitigates  the  severity  of  this  prosaic  provision  by 
constituting  many  exceptions.  First,  all  Sundays  are  excepted,  then 
Christmas,  San  Bias  Day,  All  Saints  Day,  and  the  religious  feast  days 
of  the  Circumcision,  the  Assumption,  and  Corpus  Christi,  also  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  of  Holy  Week.  And,  of  course,  the  two  great 
national  political  anniversaries  are  further  conceded  by  the  law  for 
general  observance — the  Fourteenth  of  May,  commemorating  the 
country's  acquisition  of  independence  from  Spain,  in  1811,  and  the 
Twenty-fifth  of  November,  the  day  on  which,  in  1870,  the  consti- 
tution now  in  force  was  adopted.  In  the  district  of  Asuncion,  the 
capital  of  the  country,  the  Fifteenth  of  August  is  also  set  apart  for 
celebrating  the  founding  of  that  city,  in  1536. 

The  dates  of  these  fiestas,  particularly  the  last  three  and  that  of 
San  Bias,  effectively  punctuate  the  whole  course  of  Paraguay's 
interesting  history.  Since  the  founding  of  Asuncion  comes  first  in 
the  sequence  of  events,  its  story  is  mentioned  first  in  what  follows. 

As  will  be  seen  from  a  glance  at  the  map,  the  territory  of  the 
Republic  occupies  the  center  of  the  Continent  and  lies  on  either  side 
of  the  broad,  gently  flowing  Paraguay  River,  which  joins  the  Parana 
at  a  point  on  the  southern  boundary  with  Argentina  and  empties 
into  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  at  Buenos  Aires.  The  first  Europeans  to 
leave  any  lasting  impress  on  the  country  were  the  follower's  of  the 
Adelantado  (governor)  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  who  was  sent  out  in  1536 
by  the  Spanish  King  with  authority  to  colonize  it,  some  10  years  after 
the  disastrous  failure  of  Sebastian  Cabot's  expedition,  which  sailed 
up  the  Paraguay  in  a  vain  attempt  to  find  a  fabulous  region  of  gold 
in  the  northwest  whereof  he  had  been  told  by  the  Indians — the  Empire 
of  the  Incas  this  turned  out  to  be — already  conquered  by  Pizarro, 
and  which  Cabot  did  not  succeed  in  finding. 

Mendoza's  command  numbered  more  than  3,000  men,  richly 
equipped.  On  reaching  the  upper  waters  of  the  Paraguay,  where  it 
wa9  found  that  the  savages  had  already  been  made  hostile  by  the 
impolitic  behavior  of  Cabot's  followers,  the  force  was  divided.  The 
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larger  part  set  out  with  the  adelantado  toward  Bolivia  on  the  same 
quest  that  brought  disaster  to  his  predecessor.  Like  him,  Mendoza 
utterly  failed.  His  lieutenant,  Domingo  Irala,  who  was  left  behind 
in  command  of  the  rest  of  the  men,  was  more  fortunate,  for  when  the 
chief  failed  to  return  this  able  soldier  dropped  back  down  the  Para- 
guay to  its  junction  with  tho  Pilcomayo  and  there  resolved  to  go  into 
camp  and  give  his  men  a  much-needed  rest.  Then,  so  favorable  were 
the  conditions  in  that  fertile  and  beautifully  rolling  country,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  it  the  site  of  a  permanent  settlement,  and  accordingly 
on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  the  date  now  celebrated  at  the  capital 
with  much  pomp  and  ceremony,  ho  founded  the  city  of  Asuncion,  the 
first  permanent  Spanish  settlement  on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  South 
America.  Irala  continued  to  bo  the  dominating  personality  in  the 
vigorous  young  colony  until  his  death  in  1557.  When  he  died  it  was 
firmly  on  its  feet  and  afterwards  went  on  increasing  in  importance 
until  it  became,  for  a  certain  period,  the  seat  of  the  viceregal  govern- 
ment of  the  Plata  Provinces. 

The  Third  of  February — San  Bias  Day — brings  to  mind  a  vivid 
page  in  the  history  of  the  early  colonial  times,  one  sanctified  by  noth- 
ing less  than  a  miracle,  so  the  legend  goes.  On  that  day,  in  1530,  a 
great  battle  was  being  fought  with  the  Indians  at  Coquis  Christi, 
where  a  rude  fort  had  been  erected,  and  the  Spaniards  were  reduced 
to  desperate  straits.  When  the  fight  was  raging  at  its  fiercest,  the 
old  chroniclers  tell  us,  there  suddenly  appeared  on  the  tower  of  the 
fort  the  figure  of  a  man,  dressed  all  in  dazzling  white  and  brandishing 
a  drawn  sword,  which  flamed  so  resplendent ly  that,  blinded  and  dis- 
mayed by  the  startling  apparition,  the  Indians  fell  back  in  confusion 
and  abandoned  the  attack.  Afterwards,  on  consulting  the  calendar, 
the  Conquistadores  found  that  tho  day  on  which  this  miraculous 
event  occurred  was  the  one  marked  for  the  religious  festival  in  honor 
of  San  Bias,  and  supposed,  as  was  most  natural  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  it  must  have  been  that  saint  who  had  appeared  in  per- 
son to  rescue  the  faithful  in  their  hour  of  need.  From  that  day  to 
this,  therefore,  San  Bias  has  been  regarded  as  the  patron  saint  of 
Paraguay  and  his  day  has  been  set  apart  for  national  observance. 

For  the  next  250  years  the  people  of  Paraguay  led  a  quiet  existence, 
dealing  amicably  with  the  natives  and  peacefully  pursuing  tho  devel- 
opment of  their  marvelously  fertile  country.  Their  geographical 
isolation  from  the  seaboard  colonies  and  Spain  protected  them  from 
many  of  the  irritations  that  beset  the  lower  Plata  colonists  in  their 
closer  contact  with  the  mother  country.  When,  therefore,  Buenos 
Aires  revolted  against  Spain,  the  colonists  on  the  Paraguay  were 
apathetic  and  by  no  means  ripe  for  participation  in  the  general  revo- 
lutionary movement.  In  May,  1810,  tho  patriot  leaders  in  Buenos 
Aires  overthrew  the  Spanish  viceroy  and  his  Government  and  adopted 
measures  intended  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  the  subdivisions 
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of  the  viceroyalty,  among  others  the  Province  of  Paraguay.  They 
were  successful  for  the  most  part  among  the  near-by  centers,  but  when, 
a  year  later,  Manuel  Belgrano,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Buenos 
Airenses,  was  sent  with  a  few  hundred  men  to  attack  the  Spanish 
governor  at  Asuncion  he  met  with  opposition  from  the  Paraguayans. 
The  home-loving  population  everywhere  regarded  Belgrano's  band 
as  invaders  and  responded  promptly  to  the  call  of  the  old  Spanish 
governor,  Velasco,  to  take  up  arms.  The  Buenos  Airenses  were  not 
opposed  until  they  came  witliin  60  miles  of  the  capital.  After  sev- 
eral engagements,  in  which  the  Paraguayans  were  led  by  Fulgencio 
Yegros,  Belgrano  abandoned  the  effort  to  make  Paraguay  a  part  of 
the  solidified  revolutionary  movement  centered  in  his  own  capital, 
and  from  that  moment  the  Paraguayan  people  were  assured  of  the 
independence  of  their  country,  at  least  from  Buenos  Aires. 

However,  the  contact  of  their  leaders  with  the  revolutionists  from 
Buenos  Aires  had  produced  some  effect,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  independence  from  Spain  would  be  desirable  as  well.  The  more 
intelligent  among  the  people  were  quick  to  see  the  advantages  that 
would  accrue  to  them  from  home  rule,  and  it  was  apparent  iu  ull  that, 
isolated,  as  Governor  Velasco  was,  from  the  centers  of  the  Spanish 
power  on  the  continent,  and  possessing  no  royalist  troops  of  his  own, 
he  could  make  no  effective  resistance  to  any  revolt  that  might  be 
directed  against  his  authority  at  Asuncion. 

When,  therefore,  about  two  months  after  Belgrano's  departure,  the 
people  of  Paraguay  determined  upon  their  complete  independence, 
a  bloodless  revolution  occurred.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1811,  the 
Paraguayan  leader,  Pedro  Juan  Caballero,  accompanied  by  a  few 
armed  men,  attacked  the  barracks  and  took  possession,  without 
resistance  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  the  garrison.  On  the  morning 
of  the  15th  Gov.  Velasco  yielded  readily  enough  to  Caballero's 
demand  that  he  retire  from  office  and  to  the  invitation  to  incorporate 
himself  in  the  new  body  politic  about  to  be  formed  under  the  "Junta 
Gubernativa  del  Paraguay."  Thus  the  Fourteenth  of  May  is  set 
apart  as  Independence  Day  in  Paraguay — the  great  national  holiday 
of  the  people. 

The  governing  junta  was  organized  as  follows:  Former  Gov. 
Velasco,  chairman,  and  Jose  Gaspar  Rodriguez  de  Francia  and  Juan 
Valeriano  Zeballos,  members.  On  the  11th  of  June  an  assembly  of 
delegates  from  the  country  at  largo  met  at  the  capital,  formally 
declared  its  renunciation  of  allegiance  to  Spain,  and  created  a  new 
junta,  with  power  to  administer  the  country's  affairs  pending  the 
organization  of  a  permanent  government.  The  new  junta  was  com- 
posed of  Francisco  Yegros  (brother  of  the  soldier),  Dr.  Francia, 
Caballero,  Francisco  Bogarin,  and  Fernando  Mora.  Yegros  was  made 
president  and  Mora  socret  ary.  The  first  Congress  met  on  the  1  st  of 
October,  1813,  ratified  the  declaration  of  independence,  resolved  that 
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Paraguay  should  thereafter  bo  a  republic,  and  vested  the  executive 
power  in  two  consuls,  to  be  elected  annually. 

Dr.  Francia  and  Fulgencio  Yegros  were  the  first  to  be  chosen.  In 
1814  Congress  placed  Francia  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  as 
dictator,  for  three  years,  but  in  1816  he  was  made  dictator  for  life. 
During  the  25  years  in  which  this  remarkable  man  controlled  the 
destinies  of  Paraguay,  the  country  enjoyed  a  quiet  and  peaceful 
existence,  devoted  to  the  development  of  agriculture  and  the  native 
industries  that  supplied  its  material  needs;  there  was  but  the  slightest 
contact  with  the  world  at  large.  Francia  at  length  came  to  his  death 
on  the  20th  of  September,  1840,  at  the  advanced  age  of  84  and  was 
succeeded  by  an  Ext  raordinary  General  Congress,  and  later  by  a  dual 
consulship.  Carlos  Antonio  López  and  Mariano  Roque  Alonzo  were 
selected  for  these  oflices,  but  their  joint  rule  was  short  lived.  In  1844 
the  Congress  conferred  upon  López  the  office  of  president  for  10  years. 
Reelected  at  the  end  of  his  first  term,  he  continued  in  office  until  his 
death  in  1802.  It  was  during  his  administration  that  the  Republic 
emerged  from  its  ultra  conservatism  and,  broadening  out  in  its  rela- 
tions with  its  neighbors  and  the  rest  of  tho  world,  took  the  place  to 
which  it  was  entitled  in  the  family  of  nations. 

Don  Carlos  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  his  son  Francisco 
Solano  López,  whose  term  of  office  was  fixed  at  10  years.  In  his 
régime  occurred  the  great  war  against  the  "Triple  Alliance,"  Brazil, 
Argentina,  and  Uruguay.  At  the  end  of  the  five  years  of  struggle,  in 
which,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1870,  the  president  himself  lost  his  life, 
Paraguay  realized  her  need  of  governmental  machinery  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  modern  trend  of  the  republican  idea.  When  peace  was 
finally  secured,  a  committee  of  21  leading  men  undertook  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  country.  The  administration  of  governmental 
affairs  was  intrusted  to  a  triumvirate  consisting  of  Cirilo  Antonio 
Rivarola,  Carlos  Loizaga,  and  José  Diaz  Bedoy.  These  gentlemen 
worked  faithfully  and  fulfilled  their  delicate  mission  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all.  A  constitutional  government  was  eventually  determined  upon, 
and  a  convention  of  representatives  from  the  country  at  large  was 
soon  called.  Fifty-six  delegates  were  elected  by  the  people  to  attend 
its  first  session  on  the  15th  of  August,  1870. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1870,  after  four  months  of  patriotic 
deliberation,  the  convention  adopted  and  proclaimed  the  enlightened 
constitution  that  is  in  force  to-dav.  The  date  of  this  notable  achieve- 
ment,  which  has  proven  such  a  boon  to  the  Republic,  is  most  appro- 
priately commemorated,  therefore,  as  a  national  holiday  of  equal  im- 
portance with  Independence  Day.1 

»  References:  Colección  Legislativa  de  la  Republica  del  Paraguay,  t»y  Fernando  Viera.   Asuncion,  1886 

Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  No.  54,  1892.  Paraguay. 

Cuadros,  Históricos  y  Discriptivos,  by  Dr.  Cecilio  Baet.  Asuncion,  1U06. 

Gula  General  del  Paraguay,  for  190».   Editor  and  proprietor,  Manuel  W.  Chaves.  Asuncion. 
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"A  Search  for  the  Last  Inca  Capital,"  by  Hiram  Bingham,  Ph.  D., 
F.  R.  G.  S.,  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  October,  is  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  archaeology  and  early  history  of  Peru,  dealing 
with  the  location  of  Vitcos,  the  last  capital  of  the  Incas.  Among 
other  investigations  the  Yale  Peruvian  expedition  of  1911  carried 
on  explorations  in  the  Vilcabamba  Valley  with  the  hope  of  making 
discoveries  which  might  throw  additional  light  on  that  obscure 
period  of  Peruvian  history  which  covers  the  time  between  Manco 
Inca's  unsuccessful  siege  of  Cuzco  in  1536  and  the  final  capture 
of  his  grandson,  Tupac  Amaru,  in  1571. 

Prof.  Bingham,  in  explanation  of  the  purposes  of  the  explorations 
dealt  with,  briefly  reverts  to  the  facts  generally  known  to  students 
of  Peruvian  history  as  follows: 

Readers  of  Prescott's  charming  classic  will  remember  that  this  unfortunate  prince 
(Inca  Manco),  a  son  of  the  great  Inca  Huayna  (Vapac,  was  sel«  ted  by  Pizarro  and 
hi."  friends  a.s  the  most  available  figurehead  to  set  up  as  Inca  and  to  rule  in  accordance 
with  their  dictates.  His  induction  into  office  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  the 
barbaric  splendor  of  which,  only  made  the  farce  more  pitiful,  did  little  to  satisfy 
his  natural  ambition.  As  might  have  been  foreseen,  he  chafed  under  restraint, 
escaped  as  soon  as  possible  from  his  attentive  guardians,  and  raised  an  army  of  faithful 
Quichuas.  His  efforts  to  drive  out  the  invaders  resulting  disastrously,  he  Med  north 
to  the  powerful  fortress  of  Ollantaytambo.  Here  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Urubamba 
he  made  a  stand.  But  the  peaceful  mountain  Indians  never  have  made  good  war- 
riors, and  although  aroused  to  their  utmost  endeavors  by  the  presence  of  those  mag- 
nificent stone  edifices  which  a  more  energetic  race  erected  centuries  before,  they 
decided  to  retreat.  Driven  out  of  Ollantaytambo.  the  young  Inca  Manco  fled  down 
the  Urubamba  Valley  and  made  good  his  escape  into  the  fastnesses  of  Vilcabamba. 
The  Spaniards  found  his  position  practically  impregnable.  Vilcabamba,  defended 
by  nature  in  one  of  her  profoundest  moods,  was  only  to  be  entered  by  marvelously 
constructed  mountain  trails,  crossing  and  reerossing  roaring  torrents  on  frail  suspen- 
sion bridges.    These  trails  the  energetic  Manco  found  it  easy  to  defend. 

For  the  next  10  years  he  lived  and  ruled  in  this  wonderful  region  at  a  place  vari- 
ously called  Vitcos,  Viticos,  or  Píteos.  Safe  from  the  armed  forces  of  his  enemies, 
and  using  Vitcos  as  a  base,  he  was  accustomed  to  sally  forth  frequently  and  in  unex- 
pected directions.  His  raids  were  usually  successful.  It  was  his  custom  to  announce 
that  they  were  in  the  nature  of  attempts  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Spaniards  for 
what  they  had  done  to  him  and  his  family.  It  appears  to  have  been  relatively  easy 
for  him  to  cross  the  Apurimac  from  Vitcos  and  attack  persons  traveling  on  the  great 
road  from  Lima  to  Cuzco.  One  ancient  chronicler  says  it  was  in  order  to  make  this 
road  secure  for  travelers  that  Ayacucho  was  founded  by  Pizarro. 
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Where  was  Vitcos  ?  That  has  been  the  mooted  question  for  several 
centuries.  Present t  evidently  had  no  means  of  locating  it,  for 
according  to  his  account  "the  royal  fugitive  took  shelter  in  the  remote 
fastnesses  of  the  Andes."  Raimondi,  the  great  Peruvian  geographer, 
visited  the  region  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
apparently  knew  nothing  of  the  ruins  in  the  Vilca  bamba  Valle}'  nor 
in  the  Urubamba  Valley  below  Ollantay tambo,  but  knowing  that 
Maneo  had  fled  to  " Vileabamba  "  seems  to  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  the  extensive  ruins  of  Choqquequirau,  discovered  by  Eugene  de 
Sartiges  in  1834,  were  those  of  the  ancient  Vitcos.  This  idea  seems 
to  have  been  adopted  by  nearly  all  of  the  later  Peruvian  writers, 
including  the  geographer  Paz  Soldán.  Prof.  Bingham,  during  his 
1909  expedition,  explored  the  Choqquequirau  ruins  and  in  his  schol- 
arly work,  "Across  South  America",  published  in  1911,  gives  a 
detailed  description  thereof.  Even  then  he  seems  to  have  doubted 
that  this  was  the  site  of  the  capital  and  the  palatial  residence  of  the 
last  of  the  Inca  monarchs,  for  in  his  book,  page  318,  he  says: 

I  l>elievo  that  Incahuasy  and  Choqquequirau  wore  originally  fortresses  that 
defended  the  valley  of  the  Apurimac,  one  of  the  natural  approaches  to  Cuzco  from 
the  Amazonian  wilds.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  Pisac  and  Paucartambo, 
northeast  of  Cuzco,  with  Ollantaytambo  to  the  north  and  Choqquequirau  to  the 
west  form  a  complete  line  of  defense.  Each  is  located  in  one  of  the  valleys  by 
which  the  unronquered  Indians  of  the  great  forest  tould  attack  the  sacred  capital 
<ii  the  Incaa. 

Referring  to  Raimondi's  conclusion  that  Choqquequirau  was  the 
site  of  the  last  capital,  Prof.  Bingham  again  writes  on  page  323  of  his 
book: 

Raimondi  may  be  correct,  but  until  some  one  shall  have  explored  the  present 
village  of  Vilcahamba  and  its  vicinity,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Choqquequirau 
was  merely  a  fortress. 

In  the  present  article  in  Harper's  we  are  given  the  results  of  the 
1911  expedition,  and  in  the  light  of  the  discoveries  made  and  Prof. 
Bingham's  reasoning  this  roviewor  is  constrained  to  believe  that  the 
question  as  to  the  location  of  Vitcos  has  at  last  been  conclusively 
settled.  For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  have  missed  it 
we  give  extensive  excerpts  from  the  article,  indicating  the  bases  upon 
which  the  professor's  conclusions  rest. 

Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  historic  accounts  of  the  last  of  the 
Inca  rulers,  it  seems  that  but  little  of  the  life  of  Inca  Manco  in  his 
last  retreat  is  known.  Even  his  death  Is  shrouded  in  more  or  less 
mystery,  probably  the  most  authentic  account  being  that  of  Uarcilasso 
Inca  de  la  Vega,  who  tells  us  that  it  occurred  as  the  result  of  a  blow 
inflicted  by  one  Gomez  Perez,  a  friendly  Spanish  guest,  who  qur.relled 
with  the  Inca  over  a  game  of  bowls.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  oldest 
son,  Sayri  Tupac,  who  ruled  for  a  period  of  10  years  and  then  was 
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induced  by  the  Spaniards  to  come  to  Cuzco,  where  ho  was  given  a 
country  estate,  and  where  he  died  some  two  or  three  years  later. 
Continuing  the  narrative,  Prof.  Bingham  writes: 

The  second  brother,  Titu  Cusi,  succeeded  Sayri,  and  decided  to  remain  in  Viteoe. 
During  his  reign  there  came  into  the  province  the  first  missionary,  an  August  i nian 
friar  named  Marcos  Garcia.  lie  was  kindly  received  by  the  Inca,  and  allowed  to 
build  a  church  not  far  from  Víteos.  Presently  ho  was  joined  by  another  missionary, 
Diego  Ortiz,  who  seems  to  have  had  considerable  skill  as  a  doctor  of  medicine.  These 
missionaries  found  that  their  chief  opposition  came  from  a  very  sacred  shrine  near 
Viteos,  where  in  a  spring  underneath  a  huge  white  rock  there  resided  a  devil  who  waa 
chief  of  a  legion  of  devils.  In  recognition  of  the  sacred  character  of  this  spring  a 
temple  of  the  sun  had  been  built  here,  and  this  place  was  the  principal  worshiping 
place  of  all  the  Indians  in  those  regions.  Father  Calancha,  in  describing  thiH  place, 
says  that  it  was  close  to  Vit  cos. 

One  day  the  two  missionaries  decided  to  attack  the  devil  in  the  water,  and  marched 
over  from  Pucyura,  the  village  where  they  lived,  with  a  large  number  of  Indian 
followers,  each  one  of  whom  brought  a  stick  of  firewood  in  his  hands.  This  they 
piled  around  the  rock  and  set  fire  to  it,  thus  driving  away  the  poor  old  devil,  who 
never  again  dared  to  show  his  fac  e  in  those  parts. 

For  this  bit  of  exorcism  Father  Marcos  was  promptly  stoned  out 
of  the  country  and  Father  Diego,  owing  to  his  medical  skill,  was  per- 
mitted to  remain  until  he  failed  to  cure  the  Inca  of  a  fever,  when  he 
was  killed.  Upon  the  death  of  Inca  Titu  Cusi  his  younger  brother, 
Manco's  third  son,  Tupac  Amaru,  assumed  the  throne.  He  was  but 
a  youth  and  his  kingdom  in  confusion.  The  Spaniards  found  the 
bridges  practically  undefended  and  seized  what  had  hitherto  been 
supposed  an  inaccessible  stronghold.  The  young  Inca  fled  to  the 
jungles  o/  the  Amazon,  but  was  soon  captured  by  the  Spaniards, 
brought  back  to  Cuzco,  tried,  and  executed  by  the  personal  com- 
mand of  the  Viceroy.    So  ended  the  kingdom  of  the  Incas. 

To  return  to  Prof.  Bingham's  narrative  of  lus  1911  explorations. 
Referring  to  the  section  of  the  country*  in  which  the  explorations 
were  to  be  made,  he  writes: 

Personally  I  did  not  feel  so  sure  that  Cho<|quec|U¡rau  was  the  town  of  Vilcabamba. 
The  ruins  did  not  seem  fine  enough  for  an  Inca's  residence.  There  were  certainly 
no  "sumptuous  palaces"  all  "built  of  marble."  Furthermore.  I  was  very  anxious  to 
visit  the  vicinity  of  Pucyura  and  see  whether  there  were  not  there  stone  remains  of 
Inca  occupation.  No  travelers  seemed  to  have  visited  the  ancient  province  and 
reported  their  discoveries,  except  Raimondi,  and  he  was  not  satisfactory.  There 
were  rumors  of  ruins,  however,  and  the  Spanish  chroniclers  who  give  in  detail  the 
story  of  the  expedition  which  ultimately  captured  the  last  Inca  (Manco's  third  son, 
Tupac  Amaru  )  and  drove  the  family  out  of  Vilcabamba  mention  places  and  fortresses 
inhabited  by  the  Incas.  The  stories  of  the  first  missionaries  who  went  into  this 
region  contain  the  names  of  many  places  which  do  not  exist  on  any  map  to-day. 
In  a  word,  there  is  no  part  of  the  Inca  empire  so  little  known  as  Viteos  and  Vilca- 
bamba.   *   *  ». 

We  found  the  ancient  province  of  Vilcabamba  a  most  difficult  place  to  explore. 
The  present  entrance  is  over  a  newly  built  Government  road  which  leads  through  the 
Grand  Cauyon  of  the  Urubamba,  between  Toronu»y  and  Iluadquina.    In  places  the 
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mighty  precipices  of  solid  granite  rise  3,000  feet  sheer  from  the  rapids  to  the  clouds 
and  then  continue  brokenly  upward  to  glaciers  aud  snowcapped  peaks.  In  the  most 
inaccessible  part  of  this  wonderful  canyon  I  found  the  ruins  of  Macchu  Pichu,  a  most 
remarkable  city,  built  on  a  precipitous  ridge  thousands  of  feet  above  the  river  and 
commanding  a  magnificent  view.  When  I  first  saw  the  ruins  of  Macchu  Pichu,  and 
noticed  there  a  level  space  with  very  sumptuous  and  majestic  buildings,  erected  with 
great  skill  and  made  of  white  granite,  I  thought  that  I  must  havo  come  across  Yitcog; 
and  that  "Piteo*"  was  as  near  Pichu  as  Ocampo  succeeded  in  petting  when  he  said: 
"The  said  Inca  Tupac  Amaru  was  there  in  the  fortress  of  Pitcos,  which  is  on  a  high 
mountain,  whence  the  view  commanded  a  great  part  of  the  province  of  Vilcapampa. 
Here  there  wat  an  extensive 
level  space,  with  sumptuous  and 
majestic  buildings,  erected  with 
great  skill  and  art,  all  the  lintels 
of  the  doors,  as  well  the  principal 
as  the  ordinary  ones,  being  of 
marble,  elaborately  carved." 

The  difficulty  about  fit- 
ting this  description  to 
Macchu  Pichu,  however, 
writes  Prof.  Bingham: 

"is  that  the  buildings  them- 
selves, and  not  only  the  lintels 
of  the  doors,  are  of  white  gran- 
ite. There  is  no  marble  in  this 
region.  Furthermore,  the  loca- 
tion of  Macchu  Pichu  is  not 
favorable  to  the  geographical 
position  of  the  places  mentioned 
in  the  chronicles  as  being  near 
Vitcoa.  And  so  far  as  we  were 
able  to  discover,  there  was  no 
'white  rock  over  a  spring  of 
water'  near  by." 

The  exploring  party, 
crossing  the  bridge  at  the 
junction  of  the  Urubamba 
and  Vilcabamba  Rivers, 
entered  the  present  Vilca- 
bamba Valley,  and  upon 
reaching  Lucnia  heard  of  Nusta  Kspana.  said  to  be  a  city  and  fortress 
of  the  Incas  above  Kosaspata,  and  near  Pucvura.  It  contains  a  big 
stone  and  is  opposite  a  place  called  Huancacalle.  This  information 
was  obtained  from  various  Indians,  called  up  and  interviewed  through 
the  help  of  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Lucnia,  and  the  party  set  out 
for  the  place. 

After  leaving  Lucma  we  recrossed  the  Vilcabamba  River  at  a  ford  and  soon  had  a 
good  view  up  the  valley  to  the  hill  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  Rosaspata.  An  hour 
later  we  reached  Pucvura  and  passed  through  the  village.  Just  beyond  is  the  village 
of  Huancacalle,  near  Tincochaca.    Here  we  left  our  goods  and  chattels  in  the  care  of 
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an  Indian,  crowed  the  river  Vilcabamba  on  a  footbridge,  and  came  upon  some  inter- 
esting ruins.  They  were  clearly  not  Incaic,  and  seemed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  quartz 
stamping  mill.  In  Ocampo's  account  of  Vilcabamba  there  is  a  statement  that  he  lived 
in  I'uquiura,  near  the  metal  works  of  a  wealthy  caballero  who  had  property  in  Cuzco. 
Ocampo  says  also  that  the  illegitimate  Inca,  Titu  Cus  i  Yupanqui,  was  baptized  in  a 
chapel  near  Ocampo's  house  in  Puquiura,  near  the  metal  works  of  Don  Cristoval  de 
Albornoz.  *  *  *  Leaving  this  interesting  ruin  of  a  Spanish  quartz  mill,  we  crossed 
the  Tincochaca  River  on  a  footbridge,  climbed  the  hill  called  Rosaspata,  and  were 
directed  by  the  Indian  guide  to  an  old  and  much  destroyed  ruin  in  the  saddle  of  the 
hill  before  reaching  the  principal  ruins  of  Rosaspata,  and  south  of  them.  It  is  at  a 
place  called  Uncapampa.  The  ruin  consist*  of  the  walls  of  a  single  house  166.5  feet 
long  by  33  feet  in  width.  There  arc  6  doorways  in  front,  and  none  on  the  ends  or  in 
the  rear  walls. 

Leaving  this  ruin,  we  climbed  back  onto  the  ridge,  found  a  path  along  iv«  west  side, 
and  came  to  the  ruins  of  Rosaspata.  Passing  the  ruins  of  a  small  building  very  much 
overgrown  and  of  a  primitive  character,  we  found  ourselves  on  a  pleasant,  open  plaza, 
bounded  on  its  north  side  by  the  ruins  of  a  large  palace.  The  view  from  the  plaza  is  a 
particularly  extensive  one  on  all  sides.  To  the  north  and  south  are  snowcapped 
mountains,  and  to  the  east  and  west  beautiful  valleys.  The  long  palace,  of  which  we 
made  a  plan  with  careful  measurements,  is  245  feet  long  and  43  feet  wide.  There  are 
15  doors  in  front  and  15  doors  behind,  but  none  in  tho  ends.  There  are  no  windows, 
ft  was  divided  by  halls  into  three  divisions.  The  front  entrance  to  each  hall  is  a  partic- 
ularly well-made  door,  containing  a  reentrant'  angle.  These  three  principal  doors 
and  the  other  lesser  doors  are  all  of  white  granite,  rather  carefully  squared  and  finished. 
The  lintels  of  the  doors  are  solid  blocks  of  white  granite,  from  6  to  8  feet  in  length. 
Most  of  them  have  been  destroyed,  but  enough  remain  to  give  a  good  idea  of  its  former 
grandeur.  The  walls  between  the  doors  are  not  so  carefully  made,  and  the  stones 
bave  not  been  squared.  Only  a  few  niches  remain,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  there  were  niches  in  the  entire  building.  What  niche*  there  are  have  been 
carefully  made.  Altogetherit  is  a  suitable  building  for  the  residence  of  a  king.   *  *  * 

Back  of  tho  large  palace  and  a  few  feet  above  it,  on  the  end  of  the  knoll  which  ends 
this  part  of  the  ridge  of  Rosaspata,  is  what  might  fairly  be  called  a  palace  compound, 
consisting  of  13  or  14  houses  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  rectangle,  with  large  and  small 
courts.  The  outside  dimensions  of  the  compound  are  about  161  feet  by  146,  but  it 
is  not  perfectly  square.  The  buildings  themselves  vary  from  16  by  22  to  30  by  46.8 
feet.    *    *  * 

The  next  day,  coining  down  from  the  hill  on  the  east  side  to  the 

valley  of  Andene  or  Ande,  and  a  short  distance  up  the  river,  they 

came  to  Ñnsta  Kspafia,  where  they  found  the  great  white  rock  over 

a  spring  of  water. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  this  place,  we  were  at  once  impressed  by  the  probability 
that  this  was  indeed  Yurak  Kumi,  the  sacred  spot,  the  center  of  idolatry  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Inca  rule.  The  rock  was  much  overgrown  and  surrounded  with  jungle. 
Ñusta  Espafia  is  a  white  granite  boulder,  52  feet  in  length,  30  feet  in  width,  and  25 
feet  high  above  the  present  level  of  the  water  and  swamp  that  surround  it  on  the  east 
and  south  sides.  On  the  south  side  of  the  monolith  four  or  five  small  seats  have  l>een 
cut  in  the  rock,  and  several  large  seats.  Great  care  was  exercised  in  cutting  out  tho 
seats,  and  the  edges  are  very  nearly  square  and  almost  straight.  In  several  places 
on  the  rock  square  projections,  probably  intihuatanas,  have  been  left  in  bold  relief, 
projecting  from  4  to  8  inches.  The  east  side  of  the  rock  overhangs  the  spring.  A 
etone  platform  comes  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Near  the  water  steps  have  been 
carved.  Two  seats  have  been  carved  out  of  the  rock  immediately  al>ove  the  spring. 
On  the  north  side  the  rock  has  evidently  l>een  flattened  artificially  and  carved  into 
a  rough  relief.    There  are  10  projecting  square  stones,  probably  itihuatanas.  Seven 
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of  them  in  a  line  have  Keen  carved  out  of  the  face  of  the  rock.  They  are  about 
8  inches  square  and  no  two  alike.  If  the  projecting  stones  were  intended  to 
cast  a  shadow,  it  is  significant  that  they  were  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
rock,  where  they  would  always  he  exposed  to  the  sun.  On  the  west  side  there  are 
more  seats  and  large  steps.  On  top  of  the  rook  there  Is  a  flattened  place,  which 
might  havo  been  used  for  sacrifices.  From  it  runs  what  looks  like  a  little  crack 
in  the  bowlder,  which  has  been  artificially  enlarged.  It  is  probable  that  this 
was  intended  to  drain  the  blood  of  the  victim  killed  on  top  of  the  rock.    *   *  * 

The  surroundings  are  impres- 
sive. Densely  wooded  hills  rise 
on  both  sides.  It  is  a  secluded 
sprit,  well  calculated  to  impress 
tin*  imagination  of  the  worshiper. 
There  seems  to  bo  no  doubt  that 
this  was  a  .sacred  place.  Sur- 
rounding this  are  the  ruins  of 
houses,  probably  the  House  of 
the  Sun,  once  occupied  by  the 
priests  who  officiated  at  the  cere- 
monies descrihed  by  Father 
lanrha  in  his  chronicle.  The 
important  tiling  to  us  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  lie  said:  " Joined 
to  Vitóos  is  a  village  which  is 
called  Chucipalpa,  and  a  house 
of  the  sun,  and  in  it  a  white 
stone  on  top  of  a  spring  of  water, 
where  the  devil  appears  in  visi- 
ble form  and  was  adored  by  those 
idolators,  this  being  the  principal 
mochadero  of  these  mountains." 

In  conclusion  Prof.  Bing- 
ham sums  up  his  evidence 
as  follows: 

We  have  (1)  the  statement  in 
Calancha  that  near  Vitóos  was  a 
temple  of  the  sun  in  which  was  a 
white  rook  overa  spring  of  water. 

(2)  The  description  of  Vitóos 
in  Ocampo  as  a  place  on  top  of  a 
high  mountain,  from  which  a 
large  part  of  Vilcabamba  could 
be  seen. 

(3)  Ocampo's  description  of  the  architecture  of  the  palace  at  Vitóos,  the  special 
fact  being  mentioned  that  the  doors,  both  ordinary  and  principal,  were  of  white  marble, 
beautifully  caned. 

AH  three  fit  the  Rosaspata  locality.  Near  by  aro  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  building, 
in  which  is  a  large  white  rock  over  a  spring  of  water;  the  Rosaspata  ruins  are  on  top 
of  a  conspicuously  high  hill  or  mountain,  from  which  the  view  is  line  in  all  directions, 
and  extends  to  snow-capped  peaks  both  north  and  south;  the  ruins  of  Rosaspata, 
unlike  those  of  Macehu  Pichu,  arc  noticeable  because  there  are  two  kinds  of  doors, 
ordinary  and  principal  ones,  and  the  doors  are  carefully  carved  out  of  white  granite, 
whereas  the  doors  at  Macchu  Pichu  are  not  any  finer  than  all  the  rest  of  the  structure, 
and  wuold  not  have  attracted  particular  attention. 
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In  regard  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  evidence  may  be  offered  as  follows:  We  find  (1) 
the  name  Chuquipalpa,  or  Chuquipalta,  is  still  applied  to  the  vicinity  of  Ñusta  España. 

<2)  The  name  Puquiura  is  still  applied  to  a  village  where  there  is  a  rather  large 
ancient  church  within  easy  walking  distance  of  Ñusta  España. 

(3)  Near  Puquiura  are  the  remains  of  a  gold-quartz-cruBhing  plant. 

(4)  And,  most  imjx>rtant  of  all,  Ñusta  España  contains  the  ruins  of  edifices  clearly 
Incaic  in  character,  and  surrounding  a  large  white  rock  actually  over  a  spring  of 
water,  an  unusual  occurrence.  Furthermore,  this  rock  bears  in  its  carvings  marks 
which  indicate  that  at  one  time  in  the  remote  past  it  was  undoubtedly  an  object  of 
veneration. 

This  evidence  has  led  me  to  the  belief  that  at  Ñusta  España  was  the  shrine  called 
Yurak  Rumi,  the  principal  morhadero  of  the  Indians  in  Vilcabamba,  and  that  Vitcos. 

the  hist  Inca  capital, 
was  at  Rosaspata. 

"Hunting  the 
Guanaco,"  by 

Charles  Welling- 
ton Furlong,  F.K. 
G.S.,  in  the  Outing 
Magazine  for  Octo- 
ber, is  an  absorb- 
ingly interesting 
article  giving  the 
author's  experi- 
ences and  observa- 
tions while  hunting 
this  southernmost 
biiT  game  animal, 
t  h  e  A  m  e  r  i  c  a  n 
camel,  during  his 
expeditions 
through  Tierra  del 
Fuego  and  Pata- 
gonia. He  opens 
his  narrative  in  his 
accustomed  graph- 
ic and  entertaining 
style: 

The  half  water-logged 
boat  in  which  I  waa 
cruising  through  the  southern  part  of  the  Euegian  Archipelago  waa  drifting  northward 
with  the  current  through  Murray  Narrows.  The  current  was  setting  up  from  Pon- 
sonby  Sound  and  spilled  through  the  narrows  into  Beagle  Channel.  On  either  hand 
thick  forests  of  Antarctic  beeches  covered  the  steep  mountain  sides  and  Iloste  and 
Navarin  islands  towered  above  us.  Ear  north  through  the  Narrows  the  snow-crowned 
peak*  of  the  Martial  Mountains  ranged  jaggedly  across  Beagle  Channel,  an  impassable 
barrier  along  the  southern  coast  of  Tierra  del  Euego. 

My  only  companions  were  four  Yahgans.  They  had,  aa  was  their  habit,  made  sport 
of  tin-  porpoi*.*,  mocked  the  weird  cries  of  the  penguins,  imitated  with  their  arms  the 
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MA  I'  SHOWING  Mr.  FURLONG'S  ROUTE. 

1.  Murray  Narrows,  where  Mr.  Furlong  saw  his  first  guanaco. 

2.  l'oint  opposite  Gable  Island  where,  the  guanaros,  according  to  the 

author,  must  have  crowd  Beagle  Channel. 

3.  Itegttin  where  the  Indians'  hounds  ran  down  first  guanaco  killed  on 

the  hunt. 

i.  Puint  where  guanacos  probably  crossed  (rom  Patagonia  to  Tierra  del 

Fuego. 

S,  Region  where  Darwin  found  ground  covered  with  guanaco  skeletons. 
<>.  Itegion  of  Lake  Argentine  and  Mount  Frias. 

7.  Baguales  region  where  guanaco  were  plentiful  and  where  they  crosyod 

a  divide  at  7.000  feet  altitude. 
S.  Vieinity  Of  Last  11<.|h>  Inlet,  where  Mr.  Furlong  killed  guanaco  with 
revolver. 
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lumbering  motion  of  the  steamer  ducks  as  they  paddled  clumsily  away  with  their 
Willis,  and  made  uncomplimentary  remarks  about  some  philosophical  shags  we  passed 
on  a  near-by  rock.  Suddenly  a  weird,  tremulous  sound,  a  half-idiotic  neigh,  echoed 
from  an  open  stretch  of  a  mountain  si<b'.  The  dark,  wolfish  eyes  of  the  Yahgans 
keenly  followed  the  direction  of  the  sound.    Heh-heh-heh-heh!  it  went  again. 

"Amura!"  (guanaco)  whispered  one,  as  they  crouched  low  in  the  boat.  "Kill!" 
and  he  pointed  to  the  rifle  beside  me  in  the  stern  sheets.  The  golden  brown  of  the 
while-breasted,  deerlike  animal  stood  out,  a  little  note  of  color,  complementing 
strongly  against  the  verdant  green  of  the  dank,  wet  forest  side,  but  well  out  of  range. 

I  had  seen  the  Indian  guanaco-skin  capas  (cloaks)  sold  by  the  fur  dealers  of  Punta 
Arenas,  but  this  was  my  first  glimpse  of  the  animal  itself,  many  thousands  of  which  I 
saw  later  during  my  expeditions  through  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  Patagonia.  "You  are 
a  queer  animal,  indeed,"  apostrophised  an  Argentine  lieutenant  as  he  and  Capt. 
Musters  once  viewed  a  solitary  guanaco.    "You  have  the  neigh  of  a  horse,  the  wool  of 
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a  sheep,  the  neck  of  a  camel,  the  feet  of  a  deer,  and  the  swiftness  of  the  devil."  Yet 
withal  a  graceful  animal  and  at  a  distance  not  unlike  red  deer,  though  larger. 

So  it  was  within  70  miles  of  Caj>e  Horn  I  saw  my  first  South  American  camel,  for 
the  iruanaco  belongs  to  the  familia  camelidaf.  a  small  group  of  seledonts  which  includes 
only  camels  and  llamas.  The  family  comprises  two  species — the  genus  camehts,  con- 
fined to  the  Old  World,  and  the  genus  Hamas,  confined  to  the  southern  continent  of  the 
New  World. 

The  camelidœ  are  characterized  more  particularly  by  long  limbs  and  the  absence 
of  any  trace  of  the  second  and  fifth  toes,  while  in  the  upper  jaw  is  but  a  single  pair  of 
incisor  teeth.  The  genus  llamas  differ  from  the  Old  World  camels  in  being  smaller, 
having  no  hum])  to  speak  of,  and  the  absence  of  one  premola.  There  are  four  varieties 
belonging  to  the  genus  llama  -the  llama,  alpaca,  vicuna,  and  guanaco,  from  all  four 
of  which  wool  is  obtained. 

The  llama  and  alpaca  are  domesticated  by  the  natives  of  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian 
highlands,  but  the  vicuna  and  guanaco  are  found  in  the  wild  state.    The  llamas  and 
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guanaco  stand  about  3  feet  at  the  shoulder*,  while  the  vicuña  ami  alpaca  an*  .-mailer. 
Both  for  its  wool  and  as  a  beast  of  burden  the  llama  was  used  long  before  the  coming 
of  the  Spaniards,  ami  by  many  is  supposed  to  be  a  domesticated  guanaco. 

The  habitat  of  the  llama  ends  in  northern  (.'hile,  but  we  (ind  lhe  guanaco  also  through- 
out the  entire  length  of  the  Andean  chain, out  on  the  pampas  of  Patagonia, and  on  the 
islands  of  the  Fuogian  Archipelago,    The  guanaco  was  tirst  recorded  by  Pig.ifet.ta,  of 

Magellan's  Meet,  in  1521,  and  since  then  has  I  n  mentioned  by  different  explorers  <>r 

travelers  who  have  skirted  or  traveled  through  his  habitat.  The  few  ethnologists  who 
have  studied  the  Amerinds  of  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego  must  perforce  give  du  • 
consideration  to  the  guanaco  by  reason  of  his  being  the  greatest  economic  atwet  of  these 
tribes.    *    *  * 

The  Yahgans,  being  canoe  Indians,  derive  most  of  their  food  and  scant  clothing  from 
the  sea,  but  occasionally  in  winter  they  venture  a  little  into  the  dense  mountain 
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HUANACO  IN  ATTITUDE  OF  ATTENTION. 

forests  in  search  of  the  guanaco  for  food.  Occasionally  a  pelt  formerly  took  the  place  of 
their  scant  attire  of  otter  skins.  These  usually  hung  front  and  back  over  their  shoulders, 
and  were  shifted  for  protection  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind .  Now  they  nearly 
all  wear  white  men's  clothes. 

The  splendid  tribe  of  primitive  Onas  who  inhabit  the  dank,  cold  mountain  fastnessei*. 
of  southern  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  the  most  dependent  on  the  guanaco,  Its  meat  is  food, 
its  warm,  wooly  coat  their  clothing,  and  its  hides,  cured,  sewn  together  and  rubbed  with 
red  ocher,  serve  as  windbreak — a  somiwigwam.  Thus  not  only  is  this  animal  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  to  the  Onas,  but  his  hide  is  sewed  into  small  water  bags  and  cut 
into  strips  for  cords,  portage  harness,  and  girdles;  the  sinew  from  the  loin  is  twisted  into 
bowstrings  and  the  filaments  separated  into  thread.  Even  its  bones  they  turn  into 
primitive  awls.    *   »  * 

The  folklore  of  the  Onas  abounds  in  stories  and  legends  of  the  guanaco.  "  Daughters 
of  the  yellow  clay  "  they  call  them,  for  the  guanaco  is  fond  of  yellow  clay  and  mils  in  it. 
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This  W  li<>w  Ik-  got  his  yellow  coût,  Yôh'u  was  female,  ami  <"rre,  the  yellow  clay, 
married  hex* 

The  (  >na  word  for  guanaco  i.*  "yohn,"  tin*  o  being  pronounced  very  emphatically 
and  pn  longed,  in  both  lho  1  >na  and  Yahgan  vocabulary  there  u  an  absence  of  generic 
terms,  but  an  abundance  of  specific  ones  In'  >na  1»  full-grown  inale  u  called  "mareen." 
and  a  lY-rnnle  "rhoyuan.*1  A  single  male,  "rlatuan:"  a  young  female,  "omten." 
Au'.i in,  they  have  the  word  "oonan,"  meaning n  yearling  of  cither  sex:  a  female  iruanaeo 
with  y«mng  they  call  "tnulpai."  and  a  little  guanaco  is  known  aa*'tou1  "   A  troop  of 

young  femalefl  they  speak  of  «.« 
"aimean/1  while  a  great  herd  of 

all  kinds  is  known  M  'imilen." 
*    *  » 

Tin'  Onas,  being  fool  Indiana, 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  run- 
ning down  guanaco  with  their  dogs 
or  bringing  them  to  bay  with  their 
hounds,  stalking  them  hidden 
under  guanaco  skins  or  from 
hushes.  Snuif'iiiu»H  a  guanaro 
hunt  is  organized  on  a  large  scale. 
This  is  really  a  "drive,''  as  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram. 

From  the  tait  hor  s  ac- 
count Patagonia  oilers  the 
l>cst  field  for  the  study  of 
these  interesting  animals. 
During  his  expedition  across 
that  country  lie  saw  many 
small  herds,  and  on  the  hijrh 
plateaus  of  the  mountain 
region  of  the  Baguales  lie 
saw  one  herd  which  num- 
bered not  less  than  MO. 
Here  he  hunted  the  animals 
in  company  with  parties  of 
Tehuelehe  Indians,  whose 
methods  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  Onas  save  that 
they  have  horses  which  are 
used  on  the  drives. 
A  good  description  of  the  guanaco  at  one  of  their  wallows  or  dual 
bathtubs  is  credited  by  Mr.  Furlong  to  a  pioneer  and  rancher  friend 
who  lives  in  Patagonia.  'Phis  gentleman  witnessed  their  actions  from 
a  concealed  place  and  the  following  is  his  version: 

Over  'he  l.p'W  of  a  hill  near  by  a  iruanueo  appeared.  After  a  l"<>k  around  he 
satislied  himself  that  there  was  no  visihle  danger  and  came  on.  Quito  a  long  proces- 
sion of  guanacos  in  single  file  followed  him  to  the  larje  water  hole  dUR  at  a  spring  just 

above  a  sheep  dip.  Meanwhile  several  sentinel  guanaros  silently  posted  themelveson 
available  heights  ami  hummocks,  to  give  the  warning  signal  at  the  leas»  sign  of  ap- 
proaching damier.    The  main  body,  aboul  30,  after  visiting  the  water  hole,  descended 
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in  single  lile  to  lhe  miniature  valley  just  below  it,  whore  they  all  formed  and  stood 
around  in  a  big  and  |>eriect  circle,  with  their  head-  toward  its  center.  One  might  have 
had  a  splendid  raking  shot  at  the  whole  bunch  not  SO  yards  distant,  but  curiosity 
stayed  the  impulse. 

It  was  a  most  impressive,  yet  comical  Bight.  Presently  from  out  the  circle  .stepped 
a  ringle  guanaco,  and  with  nodding  head  went  down  into  the  dusty  hole,  which  was  in 
the  center  of  the  circle.  He  then  dropped  on  his  knees,  bowed  his  head  as  though  in 
prayer,  shut  his  eyes,  rubbed  his  forehead  in  the  dust,  and  burrowed  his  head  in  the 
dusty  ground.  He  lay  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  and  afterwards  on  his  back, 
kicked  up  his  heels,  rolled,  wriggled,  and  gamboled  for  several  minutes,  then  danced 
and  finally  shook  himself. 

The  surrounding  circle  of  spectators  gazed  solemnly  at  every  move.  Having 
finished,  he  took  up  his  position  in  the  cinde  he  had  vacated.  Not  until  then  was  a 
move  made  by  any  of  the  others.  After  a  well- define  1  pause  another,  with  nodding 
head,  went  down  into  the  hole  and  imitated  exactly  the  maneuvers  of  the  leader  . 
There  seemed  to  be  a  recognized  order  of  precedence  from  different  parta  of  the  circle  . 
There  was  not  the  least  hurry,  confusion,  or  eagerness.  Never  more  than  one  at  a 
time  made  a  move  to  go  down.  Each  of  those  which  had  been  through  the  ceremon  y 
returned  to  its  place— left  vacant  for  it— and  then  stood  staring  with  the  rest  at  the 
next  performer  who  deliberately  took  his  or  her  turn. 

This  dry  "pool  of  Hethesda*'  was  the  dust  bath  of  the  guanaco,  and  like  that  of  the 
domesticated  hen.  freed  the  bather  from  vermin.  I  noted  that  each  guanaco  at  the 
beginning  of  his  ablutions  went  on  his  kmtcs,  with  his  head  facing  the  same  direction  . 
The  dust  bath  in  time  gradually  becomes  enlarged,  and  when  abandoned  grasses  over 
and  is  often  as  smooth  as  a  bowl. 

Mr.  Furlong  gives  interesting  details  of  his  hunting  expeditions, 
and  of  the  characteristics  and  habits  of  these  animals,  their  lighting 
qualities,  etc.  A  most  elfeetual  and  disgusting  method  of  defense 
resorted  to  by  the  guanaco  is  that  of  ejecting  their  half-digested, 
ill-smelling  food  at  the  object  of  their  dislike.  As  to  their  numerical 
decrease  the  author  writes: 

Although  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  there  were  as  many  as  f>(X)  or  more  in  my  vicinity 
at  different  times,  though  I  saw  no  single  herd  of  that  number,  my  opinion  is  that 
there  has  been  a  gradual  numerical  decrease  sime  1Õ20  when  Pigafetta  of  Magellan's 
contingent  first  mentioned  this  "beast."  Hut  1  agree  with  Hatcher  in  his  conclusion 
that  "the  guanaco  are  in  no  danger  of  extinction"  at  least  in  the  near  future.  Hut 
the  commercial  demand  for  its  pelt,  supplied  by  the  modem  rifle,  and  the  later 
encroachments  of  pioneers  and  hunters  will  certainly  diminish  its  numbers,  and 
sheep  will  curtail  the  areas  of  its  food  supplies. 

The  guanaco,  1  believe,  could  be  domesticated  with  profit  on  accnunt  0Í  its  w«M>l, 
which  to  no  little  extent  is  woven  by  the  Tehuelches  ami  Araucanians,  that  of  its 
back  and  upper  body  being  best  as  it  runs  into  a  longer  and  more  hairy  quality  toward 
its  belly  and  legs.  Hut  there  is  little  to  invite  man  industrially  and  pastoral  ly  into 
its  present  habitat,  (iuanaco  certainly  roam  to-day  in  many  thousands  over  the 
plains  and  in  the  (  'ordilleran  valleys.  The  arid,  useless  deserts  and  the  unexplored 
mountain  fastnesses  have  been  their  salvation  and  over  them  they  will  undoubted!) 
continue  to  roam  for  many  years  to  come. 

"Climbing  up  Poas,"  by  Frank  (1.  Carpenter,  in  the  Sunday  Star 
(Washington,  D.  C.)  is  an  entertaining  article  describing  the  ascent 
of  Costa  Rica's  famous  volcano.    Poas  belongs  to  the  volcanic  belt 
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of  the  country  which  includes  Turrialba.  over  2  miles  high;  Orosi, 
in  the  extreme  northern  portion,  and  Irazu.  which  is  over  11,000 
feet  in  altitude  and  hats  had  several  eruptions  accompanied  by  earth- 
quakes which  have  been  felt  in  the  city  of  Panama.  The  trip  was 
made  from  San  Jose,  the  capital,  to  Alajuela,  a  distance  of  20  miles, 
by  rail,  and  thence  to  the  crater  on  horseback,  stopping  at  San  Pedro 
overnight,  or  rather  until  2  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  which  hour  the  start  was 
made.  That  the  scramble  up  the  volcano  is  no  child's  play  may  be 
gathered  from  Mr.  Carpenter's  description: 

The  rido  by  daylight  wa«  even  Worse  than  that  in  the  dark,  for  here  we  could  see 
the  danger."  before  us,  and  the  trail  was  far  rougher.  It  was  right  through  the  mighty 
woods,  and  the  greater  part  consisted  oí  steps  cut  out  of  the  precipitous  hills,  so  slip- 
pery and  muddy  that  the  ponies  at  times  put  their  feet  together  and  slid  going  down 


COAS  VOLCANO.  COSTA  RICA. 

The  lake  of  sulphurous  acid  in  the  crnter  from  which  smoke  ami  fumes  uri^e  utmost  continually, 

even  when  lhe  volcano  is  not  in  eruption. 

them.  No  American  horse  would  have  risked  il,  hut  these  Costa  Rican  ponies  are 
like  goats,  and  they  seem  to  use  their  heads  in  climbing.  I  verily  believe,  with  the 
aid  of  Bedouin  guides,  that  they  could  easily  make  their  way  up  the  pyramids,  and 
Floccker  (Mr.  Carpenter's  stenographer!  says  that,  he  will  bet  money  that  he  could 
ride  his  potty  up  the  steps  inside  the  Washington  Monument  or  go  on  the  trot  down 
those  of  the  National  Capitol.  I  doubt  not  he  could.  In  some  places  the  steps  are  of 
the  height  of  a  table,  and  often  they  equaled  that  of  a  chair. 

With  considerable  difficulty  and  numerous  mishaps  they  finally 
reached  the  crater  and  rode  along  the  edge  of  the  abyss  over  a  path 
covered  with  white  volcanic  ashes.    Owing  to  a  strong  wind  which 
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blow  the  sulphur  fumes  in  their  faces  their  view  was  somewhat 
obstructed,  and  Mr.  Carpenter  writes: 

indeed,  we  did  not  have  the  best  view  of  the  enter,  and  there  mi  no  éruption  dur- 
ing <»ur  Stay.    The  (  rater  is  ftbout  1.IHH)  feet  deep,  as  we  could  see  when  the  clouds 

lifted.   Its  walls  are  steep,  ragged,  and  seamed.   At  our  first  coming  it  was  mie  great 


POAS  VOLCANO. 
Volume*  <>f  vapor  here  huir  lhe  crater  (rom  view. 

bed  of  douda    A  little  later  we  could  sec  the  gorges  in  the  side-  covered  with  pumii  e 

and  vulcanic  ash,  and  could  make  out  the  lake  (if  sulphurous  acid  lying  below.  This 
lake  is  yellow  at  the  edges  and  a  yellowish  green  scum  covers  the  center.  There  i?, 
always  some  smoke  coming  from  its  surface,  and  in  an  eruption,  from  near  the  middle, 
the  whole  lake  seems  t"  hurst  into  |,he  air  The  noise  i~  accompanied  by  rumbling, 
ami,  as  I  have  said,  the  volume  of  vapor  often  carries  with  it  mud  and  stones  The 
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vapur  often  assume*  the  shape  of  an  umbrella,  and  the  ashes  have  been  carried  far  out 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Ou  fine  days  it  is  possible  to  gel  down  into  the  crater  lake, 
but  this  was  not  so  during  our  stay. 

After  leaving  this  active  volcanic  lake  the  party  continued  their 
climb  to  the  Laguna  Fria,  about  1,000  feet  higher,  a  cold  lake  which 
contains  pure  water  while  that  of  the  lower  lake  has  a  strong  acid 
taste.  The  author  gives  graphic  descriptions  of  the  wonderful  vege- 
tation encountered,  such  as  the  following: 

And  then  the  bamboos,  the  ferns,  and  the  palms!  There  were  terns  of  a  hundred 
varieties,  some  as  fine  as  the  maidenhair  and  others  tree  ferns,  each  a  single  stalk  as 
big  around  as  a  man's  arm  at  the  biceps,  rising  to  a  height  of  15  or  20  feet  and  bursting 
out  into  lacelike  green  fronds  at  the  top.  There  were  gorgeous  flowers,  the  names  of 
which  I  know  not.  One  made  me  think  of  a  cross  between  our  goldeu  rod  and  the 
sunflower.  The  blossom  of  this  on  its  long  stalk  was  even  with  my  eyes  as  I  sal  on 
my  pony.    The  scent  was  delicious. 

Among  the  floral  beauties  were  the  orchids  and  othei  air  plants.  There  were 
tens  of  thousands  of  bushels  of  these  aristocrats  of  the  plant  world  to  be  had  for  the 
taking.  They  covered  the  dead  limbs  and  nestled  in  the  joints  of  the  live  ones. 
Many  of  the  [trees  were  covered  by  them,  and  in  some  places  the  orchids  were  in 
flower,  forming  a  mass  of  purple,  yellow,  or  white  blossoms  of  the  most  exquisite 
shapes.  There  were  also  lianas,  which  fell  straight  from  the  branches  hundreds  of 
feet  and  rooted  themselves  in  the  earth.  There  were  thick  vines  which  wrapped 
themselves  around  the  huge  trunks  as  the  snakes  wrap  the  Laocoon  in  the  famed 
statue  in  Home.  Some  of  the  vines  had  varnished  leaves  like  the  holly  and  some 
bore  flowers. 

The  mist,  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  woods,  and  the  perpetual  dripping  from  the 
trees  reminded  me  of  the  wonderful  rain  forest  of  the  Victoria  Falls  on  the  Zambezi, 
the  African  Niagara.  There  were  also  open  places  during  the  ride,  and  at  these  the 
sun  carne  behind  us  and  painted  little  rainbows  on  the  mist.  Some  of  the  rainbows 
were  not,  more  than  2(H)  feet  long,  and  I  felt  like  whipping  up  my  pony  to  find  the  bags 
of  gold  at  their  ends. 

"Maguey— The  Wonder  Plant  of  Mexico,"  by  Fannie  Harley,  in 
the  Septemper  number  of  Out  West  (Los  Angeles,  Cal.),  is  a  most 
instructive  article  on  this  remarkable  plant,  indigenous  to  Mexico. 
The  name  "maguey"  is  generally  applied  to  the  large  Agaves,  culti- 
vated in  central  Mexico  for  the  production  of  pulque,  but  not  to  the 
Agave  abálense,  called  also  henequén  or  sisal,  so  extensively  culti- 
vated in  Yucatan  and  other  sections  for  the  production  of  sisal  hemp. 
As  to  the  multifarious  uses  of  maguey  the  author  of  the  article  writes: 

Of  no  small  significance  are  the  present  products  of  the  polygetioiis  maguey,  which 
includes  cordage,  clothing,  shelter,  paper,  fertilizer,  medicine,  food,  and  drink. 

Maguey  is  an  herbaceous  perennial,  a  species  of  aloe  belonging  to  the  genus  Atnaryl- 
lidaaa  .  It  has  long,  thick,  lanceolate  leaves,  very  succulent  and  with  spinous  edges. 
It  attains  a  height  of  6  or  7  feet,  but  when  under  cultivation  is  trimmed  to  about  A 
feet.  Indigenous  to  warm  climates,  requiring  little  cultivation  ami  little  water,  the 
maguey  flourishes  eminently  in  the  semi  tropic  regions  of  Mexico,  where  its  culture  is 
an  extensive  and  lucrative  industry.    *    *  * 

The  fibrous  leaves  of  the  maguey  form  a  great  part  of  its  utility.  Out  of  this  fiber 
is  manufactured  cordage,  such  as  rope  and  twine.    Woven  into  a  coarse  cloth  it  is 
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extensively  wed  by'the  mountain  Indiana  for  clothing.  For  clothes  brushes,  whisks, 
etc.,  it  lakes  the  place  ol  bristle.  In  the  lump  ior  groas)  il  is  unexcelled  in  lieu  of 
wash  rags  for  the  bath  and  shampoo,  scullery  cloths,  ami  numerous  other  uses. 

I  >  1 1  r  i  1 1  the  Astee  era  the  epidermis  of  the  haves,  which  has  n  tough,  transparent, 
parchmentlike  appearance,  was  stripped  off  and  used  for  writing  material  in  the  man- 
ner the  Romans  used  to  write  on  wax  tablets  with  a  stylus.  From  this  primitive  use 
Ikls  evolved  a  line  stationer's  paper,  as  well  as  a  coarse  Wrapping  paper.    The  entire 


Plinto  fcg  Walle.  Mt  »l.  <>  <  I«J. 

EXTRACTING  Till.  PULQUE. 

The  tla«  hi<|uero  inscris  hi"  nattult ,  a  hit**  IQSltS  from  :i  RMird  with  a  li«>lo  ut  eai-h  cn<l,  into  the  IttGtMd 
heir!  of  the  plant  ami  siirk-»  into  it  the  Mereted  sup. 

large  flal  leaves  are  used  for  thatching  roofs.   The  inspissated  juice  is  used  as  a  medi- 
cine   When  decayed  the  leaves  make  good  fertilizer. 
The  heart  of  the  maguey,  formed  of  small  tender  leaves  solidly  packed,  resembling 

the  head  of  a  cahhaire.  is  an  edible.  This,  when  cut  out  and  baked,  becomes  juicy 
and  sweet  :  1 1 1  «  1  is  classed  among  the  delicacies  of  native  dishes.  When  preserved 
these  leaves  heroine  a  delicious  confection,  called  "Dulce  de  mairuey."  and  are  sold 
from  booths  and  stands  alotij;  the  streets  and  l>y  the  wayside. 


rin>liitfra|i||  lij  Willi.',  Mr-kK'ii  City. 

THE  MAOVKY  IN  KI  LL  BLOOM, 


This  flowr.  ihor^n'urv  plan  I  pi  northern  glwilhoUMt.  1ms  n  much  mom  beautiful  urouth  in  ils  nallvo 
habitat  i  nan  ron  n*  pnnlint-ii  ••Im-uIh'i-p.  TlM-n-niral  stalk  s|>rincs  upward  at  rite  rat* of 3 or 3  lactam 
■  day,  ipmi'iutM  v  n>  t|)f.  hvicbi  oí  Z,  fwt.  nn<l  th«-ri  throws  om  a  duster  of  wonderful  poldrn  Mossoms 
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DRINKINO  PULQUE  IN  A  VILLAGE  STREET. 

The  native  Mexican  Indians  claim  |>ul<|iie  a«  thpir  ancestral  toramm.  In  th»country  it  is  drunk,  fresh 
and  comparatively  pure,  ü<  coram  mtv  and  with  no  worse  re-suits  than  beer  in  uermanr.  In  the 
larçecities,  where  pulque  '»  AdillUmUtol  and  the  percent  of  alcohol  is  decidedly  Hmr»-r .  its  inordinate 
consumption  is  being  checked. 
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The  process  for  making  pulque,  the  most  popular  beverage  of 
Mexico,  is  outlined  by  the  author  as  follows: 

The  flachiquero  (an  Aztec  nume  for  that  special  kind  oí  workman),  with  a  sharp 
knife  nit.*  away  the  renter  of  the  maguey,  making  a  cup-shaped  hole  alunit  fi  inches 
deep,  thenjwith  his  knife  abraded  the  inside  of  this  etip  and  parses  on  to  the  next 
plant.  At  the  end  of  three  days  he  returns  to  the  plants  and  funis  the  cups  tilled  with 
the  sap  whieh  has  soepeil  in  from  the  wounded  leaves.  This  sap  is  railed  "agua 
miel"  (honey (Water).  It  is  a  favorite  drink  of  young  children  and  those  opposed  to 
intoxicants.  By  means  of  a  Jong  gourd,  with  a  hole  in  earhend,  the  tlarhiquero  draws 
thejatrua  miel  out.  of  the  cups  into  the  gourds  until  they  are  filled,  when  he  stops  the 
opening  with  his  thumb.  Upon  his  hark  he  carries  a  pigskin  into  which  he  jioure  the 
agua  miel,  and  when  filled  the  untrained  eye  would  not  suspect  it  to  be  anything  but 
the  carcass  of  the  pig.  When  left  in  the  pigskins  from  three  to  five  days  the  agua  miel 
ferments,  heroines  a  translucent,  vis.  M  liquor,  pungent  and  slightly  intoxicating,  and 
now  is  pulque. 

Many  foreigners  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  drink,  hut  with  the  native  it  is  connate. 
Four  or  tive  carloads  of  pulque  are  sent  to  the  City  of  Mexico  each  day,  where  the 
pulquerías  never  dose.  The  nominal  cost  of  the  beverage  enables  the  poorest  peon 
and  pelado  to  indulge  their  taste  for  it. 

A  more  refined  and  more  intoxicating  drink,  called  ''tequila,"  is 
also  produced  from  the  maguey  by  a  process  of  distillation. 

"The  Cauto  Cotton  of  Cuba,"  by  William  II.  Wheeler,  in  the  Sep- 
tember 21  issue  of  The  Market  World  and  Chronicle,  is  a  paper  rend 
at  the  semiannual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Cotton 
Manufacturers,  New  London,  Conn.,  September  9-11,  1912.  Mr- 
Wheeler  gives  some  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  cotton  tree  and 
the  lint  obtained  therefrom.    lie  writes: 

While  in  eastern  Cuba  in  1910  at  a  fruit  plantation  near  .Santiago.  I  noticed  a  group 
of  trees  10  to  15  feet  high,  apparently  bearing  a  crop  of  snowballs,  and  the  manager 
informed  me  that  it  was  tree  cotton,  and  that  one  day  when  passing  a  wild  cotton  tree 
ho  grubbed  off  a  handful  and  planted  the  seeds.    These  trees  were  the  result. 

Samples  were  taken  from  these  trees  and  the  cotton  ranged  from 
1J  to  1}  inch  staple;  it  was  of  a  slightly  yellow  tint,  and  as  strong  as 
sea-island  cotton,  being  longer  staple  than  the  ordinary  upland,  and 
somewhat  different  in  texture  and  color.  The  wild  cotton  trees 
found  in  that  part  of  Cuba  differ  a  great  deal  in  the  character  of  the 
staple,  some  of  it  being  mere  down,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  and 
from  that  up  to  the  length  of  the  samples  obtained.  As  to  produc- 
tion, Mr.  Wheeler  says: 

This  cotton  is  a  perennial  tree  and  not,  like  the  American  cotton,  an  annual  crop 
and  will  continue  to  grow  for  many  years.  The  life  of  the  tree  is  not.  known,  except 
that  there  are  some  of  them  known  to  be  over  14  years  old.  The  average  tree  yields 
2  to  3  pounds  of  seed  cotton  the  first  year  and  fully  3  pounds  the  second  year,  and  on 
the  basis  of  this  experimental  field  the  yield  will  be  2.000  pounds  of  seed  cotton  to 
the  acre  the  first  year  and  3,000  pounds  the  second  year,  about  one-third  of  which  is 
lint.    •  *  • 

As  near  as  I  have  been  able  to  estimate  from  my  experience,  the  cost  of  this  cotton 
isabout$l .25  per  100  ]>ounds  of  seed  cotton,  or  3]  cents  for  a  pound  for  lint,  at  the  plan- 
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talion,  and  .  mild  be  pla<  -  il  up  »n  the  tlo<  ks  a  I  .-.  al  oard  at  .1  cost  ol  ü  U>$  <  ent«  »  pound 
loss  the  valu»-  of  the  seed. 

This  now  form  of  cotton  is  presented  ii>  your  attention  as  being  probably  a  form  of 
fiber  which  would  be  a  valuable  contribution  of  raw  material  to  the  cotton  manufac- 
turing world.  It  is  possible  that  there  are  variation*  in  the  character  of  the  fiber 
which  would  naturally  require  special  ;  Mention  in  the  mills,  the  s-tnic  as  one  grade 
of  cotton  differs  from  another,  and  also  that  ii  may  be  especially  adapted  to  some 
varieties  of  fabrics  more  than  others.    *    *  * 

Whatever  may  be  the  exact  method  oj  utilization  of  ¿auto  cotton,  it  is  confidently 
submitted  that  it  has  a  valued  purpose.1 

"The  Tropics  Made  Livable"  is  an  instructive  editorial  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Independent.    Speaking  of  former  conditions  the  writer 

says  : 

The  Tropics  a  generation  ago  were  considered  to  ho  regions  in  which,  because  of 
insuperable  climatic  conditions,  it  was  almost  hopeless  to  ex  peel  that  white  men 
would  ever  be  able  to  live  with  any  safety  or  good  health,  much  less  be  able  to  accom- 
plish effective  work.    *    *  * 

Now  all  thai  has  been  changed  and  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  definite  conquest 
of  the  Tro] >ics  by  the  while  man  has  been  achieved.  It  has  boon  almost  entirely  a 
matter  of  discovering  that  the  so-called  tropical  diseases  which  were  thought  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  air  and  to  be  inherent,  as  it  were,  in  the  climatic  conditions  are 
really  distributed  by  various  insect  parasites.  Just  as  soon  as  these  can  he  controlled 
the  supposedly  inevitable  diseases  are  very  much  limited  or  entirely  eradicated. 

The  writer  briefly  recalls  the  discoveries  of  Sir  Patrick  Manson  and 
of  Dr.  Carlos  Finlay,  of  Cuba,  relative  to  the  mosquito's  responsi- 
bility for  the  dissemination  of  the  malaria  and  yellow-fever  germs; 
the  spreading  of  the  fatal  sleeping  sickness  of  Africa  by  the  tsetse 
fly:  the  discovery  that  bubonic  plague  is  transmitted  by  means  of 
lions,  especially  those  that  live  on  the  family  of  rodents,  our  familiar 
rats  and  mice;  that  the  dreaded  dumdum  fever  was  duo  to  an  insect 
parasite,  otc. 

Pointing  to  Panama  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  light  of  recent  knowledge  in  the  way  of  eradicating  the  dreaded 
diseases  of  the  Tropics,  the  editorial  closes  with  the  following: 

As  a  coiisequenceof  this  the  plague  spot  of  the  Tropics  has  become  almost  a  health 
resort.  Not  long  since  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  of  India  decided  to  send  an 
Indian  medical  officer  to  Panama  in  order  to  Study  the  methods  that  had  been  bo 
suoces.Mully  employed  there  by  the  I'nited  Slates  Government  for  the  prevention  of 
tropical  diseases.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  realize  that  the  English  have  been 
in  India  some  200  years  and  that  the  I'nited  States  have  been  in  Panama  less  than 
10  years,  and  that  the  British  Indian  ollieials  are  sensible  enough  to  realize  that  they 
can  leant  lessons  for  the  benefit  of  their  people  by  sending  an  official  to  study  what 
the  United  States  has  accomplished.  We  have  absolutely  demonstrated  there  that 
the  control  of  tropical  diseases  is  only  a  question  of  the  application  of  rec  ent  knowledge 
and  that  the  habitation  of  the  Tropics  by  the  white  man  is  not  only  possible,  but  may 
be  made  quite  healthful  Not  only  can  he  live  and  be  quite  healthy,  but  with  proper 
care  his  efficiency  need  be  but  little  impaired  and  he  can  accomplish  the  important 
engineering  work  that  is  so  readily  executed  in  cooler  climates  without  any  serious 
risk. 

'  The  Toxtili-  Mumitni'tunvs  Journal  of  Se  pt.  14  :\\>i>  pllMislusI  this  paper. 
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"Bolivia's  Tin  Resources,"  in  The  Mining  Journal  (London)  of 
October  5,  1912,  deals  with  the  exploitation  of  a  new  tin-mining 
enterprise.  Bolivia's  commanding  position  in  the  production  of  the 
tin  consumed  by  the  world  is  dealt  with  as  follows: 

Of  all  the  Countries  which  arc  concerned  with  the  production  of  tin,  Bolivia  is 
perhaps  the  field  to  which  we  are  justified  in  looking  with  the  greatest  expectancy. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country — its  va.-t  production  of  silver  and  it*  profitable 
base-metal  industry — is  historical.  Hitherto  it  has  been  hampered  by  the  transport 
difficulty,  and  the  fact  that  the  country  possesses  no  seaboard.  Railway  construc- 
tion, has,  however,  removed  this  obstacle,  and  a  trunk  line,  with  branches  joining 
the  chief  industrial  centers  is  now  completed,  and  is  in  all  probability  destined  to 
turn  one  of  the  least  known  into  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  exploited  of  the  rich 
mineral-bearing  territories  of  South  America.    Bolivia  is  already  the  second  largest 


I  ti  ti tOtf  refill pd  bj  UeoiW  W,  iH'im. 


TIN  ORE  FROM  TIIK  HI' AYRA  M  INK,  POTOSI,  BOLIVIA. 

The  pite  61  ore  >lxi«n  In  the  pirlUHl  lune  l>oen  nwtrtod  l>y  hand  from  lb*  much 
mine  mil  pul,  M<M  of  lhi->  «re  will  l>c  ground  'in<t  cntii-eiiinied  l»y  li\ivi:itioii. 
hut  lhe  richest  of  il.  which  may  ht"  ¡virtual  pure  nis>iteriie,  is  sometimes  exportad 
in  mi  untreated  Male. 

producer  of  tin  in  the  world;  its  output  of  metallic  tin  has  risen  from  2.2^)0  tons* in 
L897  to  22,'2(M»  tons  in  11)11,  and  the  industrial  situation  in  relation  to  it.-  production 
has  during  the  last  few  years  shown  a  tendency  to  expansion  and  progress  which 
augurs  well  for  the  future.  One  concern  alone,  the  well-known  Aramayo  Franc ke 
Mines,  realized  in  1911  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  by  the  sale  of  tin  ore 
from  its  mines,  while  retaining  a  reserve  of  L'KUKK)  tons,  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
situation  both  actual  and  potential  in  a  country  concerning  which  far  too  little  is 
heard  in  the  capitalist  centers  of  Europe. 

"The  Canal  To-day,"  by  George  Palmer  Putnam,  in  the  October 
Sunset  (Sun  Francisco) ,  is  a  well-written,  profusely  illustrated  article 
describing  the  work  on  the  great  waterway  as  it  is  now.  Incidentally 
it  is  also  an  appreciation  of  Col.  Goethals  and  his  army  of  tireless 
workers.    The  success  of  the  undertaking  is  largely  attributed  by 
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the  author  to  the  inspiring  enthusiasm  evinced  by  all  connected  with 
the  work,  relative  to  which  he  writes: 

It  it*  said  that  the  handmaiden*  of  efficiency  are  system  and  enthusiasm.  Never 
was  there  such  systematic  system  a*  pervades  every  phase  of  the  bin  job.  Assuredly, 
never  was  there  such  unbridled  effervescent  enthusiasm.  Everyone,  from  the 
Jamaican  water  carrier  up  to  the  natty  division  engineers,  is  a  canal  enthusiast. 
Enthusiasm  is  a  drug  on  the  market.  They  think  canal  all  day  and  they  dream  canal 
all  night,  do  these  bronze-faced  fellows  who  are  at  the  hein».  Their  absorption  in 
their  environment  is  inevitable.  Isolate  an  army  2,000  miles  from  home  and  pro- 
vide no  brain  food  but  the  task  before  it,  and,  of  course,  its  horizon  narrows  down  to 
the  day's  work. 

Congressman  Humphrey  on  the  Panama  Canal,  in  the  September 
Pacific  Marine  Review,  is  a  partial  reproduction  of  the  address  recently 
delivered  by  that  gentleman  during  a  banquet  tendered  him  by  some 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  Seattle.  Not  only  is  the  West  urged  to  get 
ready  for  the  canal  by  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  shipping 
facilities,  but  the  Congressman  advocates  the  revision  of  our  tariff 
and  immigration  laws  because  of  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
opening  of  the  new  waterway. 

"The  Panama  Canal  and  Its  Relation  to  the  British  Empire,"  by 
Vaughan  Cornish,  D.  Sc.,  F.  H.  (i.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  in  the  August  number 
of  United  Km  pi  re  (London),  is  a  fair  and  impartial  account  of  the 
canal,  present  progress  of  the  work,  difficulties  still  to  be  met  with, 
and  a  most  thorough  study  of  its  effect  on  British  shipping  in  the 
saving  of  distances,  opening  new  routes,  etc.,  concluding  with  the 
following  paragraph,  gratifying  because  of  its  British  source: 

As  a  seagoing  people  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  approaching  completion 
of  a  work  which  gives  new  advantages  to  sea  transportation:  and  as  rulers  of  a  mari- 
time empire  we  must  look  with  satisfaction  to  the  opening  of  a  waterway  which  will 
diminish  the  formidable  distances  by  which  the  unsociable  sea  separates  the  shores 
of  our  constituent  countries. 

The  article  is  the  reproduction  of  the  address  delivered  before  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  by  Dr.  Cornish,  who  has  given  the  canal  a 
close  study  for  many  years,  the  last  being  his  sixth  visit  to  the  scene 
of  the  enterprise. 

"The  Panama  Canal  and  British  Shipping,"  by  Bilis  M.  Cook,  in  the 
same  publication,  is  an  article  dealing  with  the  probable  effect  on 
British  and  particularly  on  Canadian  shipping,  of  the  discrimination 
favoring  American  ships  as  provided  by  the  Panama  Canal  bill 
recently  passed  by  the  United  States  Congress. 

"Placer  Mining  Conditions  in  Dutch  Guiana,"  by  J.  B.  Percival,  in 
Mining  and  Engineering  World  of  October  5,  1912,  is  an  interesting 
.sketch  of  present  conditions  of  the  mining  industry  of  the  country. 
The  article  deals  with  the  details  of  the  cost  of  prospecting,  equip- 
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ment  necessary,  climatic  conditions,  labor  cost,  etc.  An  idea  of  the 
progress  of  the  industry  may  be  had  from  the  following  paragraph: 

During  the  year  1911  about  5.000  laborera  were  engaged  in  the  several  districts, 
these  serving  <m  an  average  tor  about  i'»iir  months  each,  s;i  that  there  were  always  a 
t;iir  number  of  diggers  in  the  hush.  Thus  far  this  year  f  11» IJ »  the  nutnhor  has  hoon 
greater. 

The  most  popular  diggings  ;n-<-  now  those  in  the  Sara  Creek  dfatri<  t.  whieh  appear  to 

he  very  rich.    Twice  a  week  a  train  makes  ;i  Irip  to  the  district,  while  Steam  launches 

and  canoes  are  continually  coming  and  uoinj?  with  lahore»  and  supplies. 

"Mining  Problems  at  Santa  Gertrudis,"  by  W.  (i.  Matteson,  in 
the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  September  21.  1012,  is  a 
technical  study  of  much  interest  to  the  practical  miner  and  mining 
engineer.  Three  problems  required  solution  in  this  district:  Ineffi- 
cient labor,  excessive  water,  and  a  heavy  ore  body  with  bad  hanging 
Wall.  A  new  pumping  system  is  planned  which  will  raise  the  effi- 
ciency from  11  to  sõ  per  cent  and  greatly  reduce  operating  costs. 
The  mining  system  consists  of  driving  a  drift  in  the  foot  wall  parallel 
to  the  vein  and  running  cross  cuts  to  it.  A  solid  drift  is  obtained 
and  little  timbering  is  required.  The  mine  is  located  near  Pachuca, 
State  of  Hidalgo,  Mexico. 

"The  Railways  of  South  America,"  in  Cassicr's  Magazine  for  Sep- 
tember, is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  K.  Renewal,  which  will 
doubtless  prove  invaluable  to  railroad  engineers,  contractors,  and 
exploiters.  The  present  article  deals  with  the  railway  systems  of 
Uruguay,  entering  into  the  subject  in  a  most  comprehensive  manner, 
comparing  the  efficiency  of  the  4  feet  s\  inch  gauge  with  that  of  the 
meter  gauge  generally  adopted  in  South  America,  giving  technical 
details  of  exploitation  and  construction  of  the  various  railways,  as 
well  as  historical  facts  relative  to  the  projects.  There  are  now  1,522 
miles  of  railways  in  the  country  open  to  traffic,  973  of  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Central  Railway  of  Uruguay,  471  miles  belong  to  the 
Midland  group,  and  78  more  to  two  small  independent  companies, 
the  (îreat  Eastern  Railway  and  the  Montevideo  Northern.  The 
guarantee  system  of  the  Government  is  dealt  with  and  the  financial 
results  in  earnings,  etc..  are  given.  In  fact  the  article  appears  to 
be  a  very  full  report  on  the  railway  industry  of  the  country  in  every 
phase. 

"Twin  Navigation"  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  and  timely 
pamphlet  by  Dr.  Miguel  Becerro  de  Bengoa,  of  Uruguay.  As  the 
name  indicates,  the  author's  idea  is  to  safeguard  life  at  sea  by  having 
ships  sail  in  pairs,  somewhat  as  do  our  battleships.  The  loss  of 
life  on  the  Titanic  and  thousands  of  other  vessels  would  have  been 
averted  had  this  system  been  in  practice,  says  the  writer.  He  pro- 
duces strong  and  convincing  facts  in  upholding  his  ideas.  Of  the 
24  vessels  that  disappeared  from  the  North  Atlantic  with  all  on 
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board  within  tin*  last  50  years,  probably  the  vast  majority  of  human 
souls  could  havo  been  saved  by  twin  navigation.  By  its  adoption, 
states  the  writer,  "the  ocean  would  lose  its  fierceness  and  the  sacrifice 
of  lives  in  the  solitudes  of  the  sea  would  he  forever  at  an  end." 

The  September  Mundial  Magazine  of  Paris  contains  a  highly  inter- 
esting descriptive  article  on  Cuba  by  Señor  Ruben  Dario.  Numerous 
illustrations  depict  the  beauty  of  the  island,  as  well  as  show  views  of 
several  buildings,  among  the  latter  being  the  splendid  new  post  and 
telegraph  office  in  Havana.  The  writer  speaks  of  the  country  as  one 
of  "sun  and  palms/'  inviting  rest  amid  the  beauties  of  nature.  Con- 
tinuing, he  (juotes  the  immortal  Columbus,  when  the  island  was  first 
sighted  on  the  28th  of  October.  14!>_\  as  exclaiming:  "The  most 
beautiful  land  that  eyes  have  seen."  and  "where  death  or  trouble 
could  not  be  conceived." 

"Bolivar  et  l'Emancipation  des  Colonies  Espagnoles"  is  the  title  of 
a  book  by  M.  Julio  Mancini,  of  France.  In  September  number  of 
La  Kevista  de  America.  Paris,  Señor  Carlos  A.  Yillaneuva  has  a 
very  interesting  article  relative  bo  the  work  of  M.  Mancini,  whom  \w 
describes  as  a  most  painstaking  author  and  the  work  on  Bolivar 
most  timely.  Señor  Villanueva  heads  his  article:  "Bolivar  in 
London,"  and  takes  up  certain  stages  of  the  great  liberator's  career 
while  at  the  court  of  St.  dames  in  his  early  manhood. 

The  August  17  number  of  Revista  Nacional  de  Colombia,  B  «gota, 
devotes  a  page  to  the  cut  and  sketch  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  country's 
most  prominent  engineers.  l)r.  Diodoro  Sanche/..  Dr.  Sanchez,  the 
article  says,  stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession  and  is  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Colombia  Society  of  Engineers.  He  recently  returned 
to  his  home  land  from  a  tour  of  the  world,  and  will  doubtless  apply  to 
his  country's  development  many  engineering  and  c  instructive  ideas 
gathered  during  his  world-wide  travels. 

La  Riqueza  Agrícola,  of  Lima,  Peru,  for  August  under  the  title 
"La  Exploitacion  del  Guano  de  las  Islas,"  publishes  extensive  extracts 
from  the  report  of  the  Compañía  Administradora  del  Guano,  of 
which  Sr.  F.  Bailen  is  manager.  The  report  is  interesting,  especially 
to  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  as  it  shows  the  enormous  quantities 
of  guano  annually  taken  from  the  Peruvian  islands,  and  other  valuable 
data  on  this  important  industry. 

"El  viaje  de  Mundial,"  September,  is  the  title  of  quite  a  lengthy 
article  describing  the  visit  of  officials  of  this  Paris  publication  to  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil.  The  opening  paragraphs  describe  the  attractive  rail- 
road journey  up  the  mountains  from  Santos  to  Sao  Paulo,  and  nu- 
merous illustrations  of  the  latter  city  and  of  collée  plantations  bring 
before  the  reader  an  insight  into  this  wonderful  industry,  as  well  as 
a  glimpse  of  Sao  Paulo. 
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T1k>  "Anales  del  Museo  Nacional  de  Arqueologia,"  (vol.  4,  N.  i  y  2) 
of  Mexico  City,  contains  an  account  of  the  archaeological  and  histori- 
cal studies  of  Tainoanchan  by  Pablo  Henning,  A.  D.  F.  Placorte, 
Lie.  Cecclio  A.  Róbelo  and  Pedro  Gonzalez.  This  region  has  long 
been  an  archaeological  mystery,  and  the  work  of  these  gentlemen 
throws  much  light  upon  the  subject,  and  will  doubtless  be  read  with 
interest  by  the  student  ami  scientist.  Numerous  drawings  add  weight 
to  the  deductions  of  the  explorers. 


MA  I"  SHOWING  LOCATION  OF  THE  fil  ANO  ISLANDS. 

The  re|mrt  of  Sr.  F.  Mullen  ileal*  especially  with  the  production  oí  the  lower 
group  of  islands  shown. 


"The  Bulletin  of  the  Société  de  Géographie  Commerciale"  of  Paris 
publishes  in  extenso  in  its  August  issue  the  lecture  delivered  June  4 
before  the  society  on '  Glimpses  of  Argentina-The  Northern  Terri- 
tories, "  by  Mr.  Paul  Walle,  who  has  been  sent  on  various  missions 
to  South  America  by  the  French  Government.  Mr.  Walle  is  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  South  American  matters  and  has  written  numer- 
ous books  and  pamphlets  on  the  results  of  his  voyages  and  studies 
which  are  considered  standard  works  on  these  subjects.  In  his  open- 
ing remarks,  Mr.  Walle  says  that  "it  seems  rather  unnecessary  to 
speak  again  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  is  the  most  populous 
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and  thought  to  be  the  best  known.  There  is,  however,  much  to  be 
learned  about  this  country  of  marvelous  development,  for  the  igno- 
rance in  regard  to  the  far-away  interior  Provinces,  and  especially  all 
the  State  lands  of  the  north  and  smith,  is  still  very  great." 

Mr.  Walle  then  proceeds  to  describe  in  detail  the  population,  gov- 
ernment, agricultural,  commercial,  and  railroad  development  of  these 
northern  Provinces,  '  which  include  the  territories  of  Misiones,  For- 
mosa, ami  Chaco  and  the  Provinces  of  Corrientes,  Santiago-del- 
Kstero,  Catainarca,  Tucuman,  Salta,  Jujuy,  and  the  Andes  territory, 
and  extend  over  an  area  of  88,000,000  hectares  covered  for  the  most 
part  with  natural  forests,  virgin  or  under  exploitation,  which  abound 
in  quebracho,  cedar,  Palo  Santo,  and  other  tanning,  dye,  building  and 


(HI  IK  FOR  BRINGING  DOWN  OU  A  NO. 

An  ¡«lea  of  the  extent  of  Mic-p  deposit  may  Ik?  bad  from  a  rcftort  m  ule  by  an  ex|>ert  In  trie  mini-ler 
of  Kanwntuol  I'eru.  lie  e-itmaie'l  that  on  the  mhiOi  hlaad  oí  I  tie  I'ninrhafl  the  deptiMll  for  one 
WMon  covered  <Vtl,»»K)  Mjuarc  meters  and  amounted  lo  hJBOH  Ions. 

cabinet  woods.  The  cultivated  areas  include  930,000  hectares  on 
which  graze  5,050,000  cattle,  5,400,000  sheep,  1,550,000  horses,  mules, 
and  donkeys."  In  the  beginning  of  his  lecture  Mr.  Walle  gives  a 
brief  general  description  of  the  country  in  which  lie  attributes  the 
high  cost  of  living  in  Buenos  Aires  to  the  real-estate  speeulation, 
which  has  raised  the  price  of  suburban  land  around  the  city  to  such 
a  figure  that  the  raising  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  no  longer  possible, 
and  he  states  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  will  be  necessary  to 
bring  in  these  products  from  the  neighboring  countries. 
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Anion*];  the  many  interesting  articles  relating  to  America  appearing 
in  the  September  issue  of  France-Amérique  are  to  be  mentioned 
especially  "  The  Argentine  Republic  and  the  World's  Market,"  by  A. 
Pavlovsky,  delegate  of  the  minister  of  agriculture  of  Argentina,  in 
which  the  writer  sets  forth  the  wonderful  economic  development  of 
Argentina  in  recent  years  and  its  rôle  in  international  exchanges. 

"  France  and  the  Formation  of  the  Brazilian  Nationality,"  under 
which  title  lectures  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne  by  M.  de(  )liveira  Lima, 
Brazilian  minister  to  Brussels,  are  now  appearing  in  book  form,  is 
reviewed  at  considerable  length  by  M.  Angel  Marivaud,  who  empha- 
sizes the  rôle  played  by  France  in  Brazilian  history,  and  which  until 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Lima's  book  was  in  great  measure  ignored  by 
the  French  as  well  as  the  Brazilians.  Mr.  Lima  is  visiting  the 
United  States,  where  he  is  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  before  the 
leading  universities  and  colleges  of  the  country. 

"Railroads  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela"  is  an  interesting  study  of 
the  railway  development  in  these  countries,  by  Jules  Humbert. 
"North  Americans  in  Paris,"  by  .Jacques  Barth,  gives  an  interesting 
glimpse  of  the  American  colony  in  Paris  from  a  business  standpoint. 
Of  particular  interest  to  the  United  States  is  the  appeal  made  by 
Baron  d'Kstournelles  de  Constant  for  the  erection  in  Sart.be.  his 
home  Province,  of  a  monument  to  the  precursors  of  aviation  in  France 
and  "In  Memory  of  Wilbur  Wright,"  Sarthe  being  the  scene  of  his 
iirst  flights  in  France.  That  France  should  thus  honor  one  of  our 
compatriots  is  indeed  proof  of  her  strong  and  disinterested  friendship 
for  the  United  States.  Space 'is  devoted  to  the  dinner  given  "  Iu 
Honor  of  President  Butler"  by  the  Franco-American  Committee  in 
Paris  on  July  23.  Preceding  the  dinner  Dr.  Butler  was  notified  of 
his  promotion  to  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  the  cravat 
of  the  order  was  presented  to  him  in  the  presence  of  the  United  States 
ambassador  and  other  notables. 

So  much  has  been  written  pro  and  con  by  foreigners,  and  mostly 
con,  in  regard  to  the  Panama  Canal  that  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  read 
the  impressions  of  Mr.  P.  Ilagemans.  Belgian  consul  general  at  Phila- 
delphia, on  a  visit  to  Panama,  which  appear  in  the  bulletin  of  the 
Société  Belge  d'Etudes  Coloniales.  Mr.  Ilagemans  gives  unstinted 
praise  to  Americans,  not  only  for  the  stupendous  work  of  cutting  the 
canal,  but  for  the  miracle  they  have  performed  in  stamping  out  yellow 
fever  and  making  the  Canal  Zone  as  healthy  a  spot  as  any  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  world.  Mr.  Ilagemans  credits  this  condition,  and 
rightfully  so.  to  the  admirable  sanitary  service  organized  by  Col. 
(iorgas,  and  attributes  the  success  of  the  American  enterprise  not  so 
much  to  their  wealth,  courage,  inventive  genius  and  organization,  as 
to  their  optimism  ami  communicative  enthusiasm  and  to  the  con- 
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tagiousness  of  their  example,  which  inspires  the  lowest  and  most 
ignorant  of  day  laborers  to  give  forth  his  best  efforts.  Inclosing,  Mr. 
Ilagemans  says:  "If,  as  has  been  said,  faith  can  move  mountains, 
in  Panama  it  can  cut  through  them." 

An  interesting  article  on  the  "Economic  Consequences  of  the  Build- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal  for  Haiti"  is  running  in  Le  Nouvelliste  of 
Port-au-Prince.  The  author,  Mr.  Joseph  Justin,  is  thorouglily  alive 
to  the  wonderful  development  in  store  for  Haiti  in  consequence  of 
t ho  opening  of  this  great  water  route,  and  he  makes  an  earnest  appeal 
to  liis  countrymen  to  make  ready  for  this  new  era,  so  that  they  may 
be  able  to  seize  the  opportunities  which  will  come  their  way.  He 
also  urges  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  by  the  Government  in  order 
that  Haiti  may  be  fittingly  represented  in  the  great  International 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  to  be  held  in  .San  Francisco  in  1915. 
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Book  Oí  The  Knowledge  <»f  all  tin*  Kingdoms,  Lands,  and  Lordships  thai  arc  in  th«* 
World,  and  the  Anns  and  Devices  of  each  Land  and  Lordship,  or  of  the  Kinjrs 
and  Lords  who  possess  them.  Written  by  A  Spanish  Franciscan  in  the  middle 
of  the  XIV  century.  Published  for  the  first  time  with  Notes  by  Marcos  Jimenez 
De  La  Espacia  in  1S77.  Translated  and  Kdited  by  Sir  Clements  Markham, 
K.  C.  B.,  Vice-President  of  the  Hakluvt  Society.  London:  Printed  for  the 
Hakluyt  Society  1912. 

This  is  a  translation  of  what  is  known  as  the  '•Libro  del  Conoscimiento, "  probably 
the  earliest  of  known  medieval  works  on  geography.  It  was  written  by  an  anony- 
mous Spanish  Franciscan  friar,  who,  according  to  Sir  Clements  Markham,  probably 
wrote  the  original  manuscript  between  1350  and  1360.  The  authenticity  of  the  work 
as  ft  genuine  narrative  of  travel  was  questioned  by  early  critics,  some  of  whom  regarded 
it  as  a  confused  compilation  of  the  geographical  traditions  of  the  time;  but,  as  Sir 
Clements  points  out,  from  whom  could  he  compile?  The  work  was  written  at  too 
early  a  date  for  the  friar  to  have  made  use  of  medieval  authorities.  <  >nly  the  "Carte 
Pisane"  of  1300—  a  compass  chart — that  of  Caripnano,  which  is  a  little  later  and  has 
some  Baltic  towns  and  islands,  and  the  map  of  Marino  Sañudo  (1321)  prec  eded  the 
friar's  work.  Señor  Kspada,  the  Spanish  editor  of  the  anonymous  work,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  its  author  was  in  reality  a  traveler  and  not  a  compiler  of  traditions 
and  that  much  of  the  work  is  a  narrative  of  his  observations  and  a  collection  of  all  the 
geographical  knowledge  he  could  obtain  in  the  many  places  visited  in  his  wanderings. 
In  addition  to  the  geographical  desc  riptions  in  the  work,  and  probably  the  most 
interesting  feature,  is  that  the  text  is  illustrated  by  the  arms.  Hairs,  or  devices  of  all 
the  countries  enumerated,  in  veritable  colors,  being  probably  the  first  known  attempt 
to  represent  the  flag*  of  all  nations.  To  the  student  of  rare  manuscripts  the  work  is 
indeed  of  great  interest . 

The  Statesman's  Year-Book.  Statistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States  of  the 
World  for  the  vear  1012.  Kdited  by  J.  Scott  Keltic,  LL.  D..  secretary  to  the 
Roval  Geographic  Society,  etc.  Macmillan  A  Co.  (Ltd.),  St.  Martins  Street, 
London.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  (M-Gti  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

This  is  the  forty-ninth  annual  publication  of  this  valuable  reference  work,  and  in 
addition  to  a  thorough  revision  of  its  statistical  features  we  find  important  recent 
events  most  thoroughly  treated.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  events  of 
international  interest  which  have  taken  place  in  India,  in  China,  in  Morocco,  in 
Tripoli,  and  in  West  Central  Africa.  Some  of  the  important  results  of  the  censuses 
taken  in  1010  and  1911  are  also  incorporated,  asare  the  results  of  recent  legislation  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  other  countries  relative  to  the  insurance  of  workpeople  and  old- 
aire  pensions.  The  work  is  a  perfect  mine  of  valuable  information  for  the  editor,  pub- 
licist, statesman,  and  anyone  who  desires  authentic  information  and  reliable  statistics 
on  live  subjec  ts 

The  Mexican  Year  Book. — A  Financial  and  Commercial  Handbook,  compiled  from 
Official  and  Other  Returns.  1012.  Fifth  year  of  issue.  Issued  under  the  Aus- 
pices of  the  Department  of  Finance.  Mexico  City:  2a  Puente  de  Alvarado,  f>3. 
Carr  Bros.,  32  Broadway,  New  York.  London:  '  McCorquodale  &  Co.  (Ltd.), 
Coleman  Street.    Price  21s. 

This  valuable  handbook ,  as  usual,  is  full  of  historical  and  statistical  information 

relative  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico  brought  down  to  date.    Of  the  many  important 

features  of  the  book  attention  is  especially  called  to  Part  VIII.    This  deals  in  a  most 

comprehensive  manner  with  the  following  topics:  Commercial  Code  (Company  Law); 

Rules  governing  issuance  of  bonde;  Banking  law;  New  insurance  law  and  rules 
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oí  practice:  Now  mining  law  ami  rules  of  practice;  Law  governing  exploration  and 
exploitation  of  oil  fields  on  p  iblio  lands;  Now  colonization  law;  New  law  govern- 
in;  water  rights  an  1  irrigation.  To  tho-tp  interested  in  mining.  Tari  V  will  be  oí  par- 
ti •  il  ir  in tere  -t  a-  it  ilo  ils  very  fully  with  lhe  mining  industry  ami  production  in  lill  1  ; 
Minim,',  smelt  in'.',  and  oil  companies;  Procedure  to  be  followed  for  the  denouncement 
of  mining  land's;  Federal  and  State  mining  taxes,  etc.  Altogether  the  book  is  inval- 
uable to  those  interested  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  Mexico. 

Boletín  de  Instrucción  Publiai,  Junio  de  1912.  Mexico.    By  Dr.  Edgar  Swing 
Brandon. 

In  June.  1911,  the  President  of  Mexico  signed  a  bill  passed  by  Congress  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  national  elementary  schools  in  those  parts  of  the  Nation  most 
destitute  of  the  facilities  of  primary  instruction.  Those  schools  were  lo  be  inde- 
pendent of  and  additional  to  those  already  established  by  Federal  or  Slate  agencies, 
and  their  especial  mission  was  to  give  the  rudiments  Of  education  in  Spanish  to  the 
native  Indian  population.  The  studies  were  to  comprise  but  two  years  and  were 
limited  to  the  three  It's. 

A  small  beginning  was  made  toward  their  organization,  but  the  held  was  so  va-t 
and  the  appropriai  ion  so  small  that  the  enterprise  seemed  almost  futile.  There  are  over 
10t)  different  Indian  languages  still  used  in  Mexico,  and  these  are  further  divided  into 
local  dialects.  The  native  pure-blood  Indians  number  :{.(>(»(>. ODD  in  a  total  population 
of  lõ.(M).u:iit.  The  '.'real  mass  of  this  native  race  does  not  speak  Spanish,  much  less 
read  <>r  write  it,  ami  yet  if  they  are  In  be  redeemed  from  illiteracy  il  musí  be  through 
the  medium  of  the  national  language. 

Iti  the. June  number  of  the  Hnttt'm  ttc  Instrucción  Púbtira,  Sr.  Alberto  J.  I'ani,  side 
secretary  of  public  instruction,  publishes  a  clarifying  commentary  on  the  law  of 
June,  1911,  and  proposes  plans  for  utilizing,  in  a  more  rational  manner,  the  power 
conferred  by  this  measure  The  project  of  1!M  1  was  born  of  the  worthy  desire  to  combat 
illiteracy,  but  Sr.  I'ani  indicates  very  clearly  the  impossible  features  of  the  law  and 
its  impracticability.  The  rime  (two  years'  is  too  shore  the  program  is  too  barren 
the  admission  of  adults  and  children  in  the  sime  school  Ls  unpedagogic;  the  section 
which  authorizes  the  distribution  of  i<»A  and  clothing  to  pupils  is  quixotic;  and  the 
appropriation  is  ridiculously  inadequate. 

Sr.  Paui  propos,. s  lo  increase  the  period  of  these  "schools  of  the  rudiments"  to 
three  years;  to  establish  them  lirst  in  centers  of  population  where  the  present  schools 
are  inadequate;  to  limit  their  patronage  to  pupils  of  school  age;  to  add  to  the  three 
ll's  national  history  and  geography  through  which  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  can 
be  fortified;  to  make  them  of  economic  and  social  value  by  teaching  manual  training 
and  elementary  agriculture;  to  make  them  preparatory  to  life  by  connecting  them 
with  the  economic  activities  of  their  respectivo  localities.  The  observations  of 
Sr.  I'ani  are  replete  with  common  sense,  and  his  conception  of  what  these  "folk 
schools"  should  be  shows  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  latest  views  of  educational 
science.  If  his  recommendations  were  followed,  illiteracy  would  be  banished  after  a 
generation  or  two,  and  what  is  even  more  important  the  children  would  be  trained 
for  the  real  economic  life  that  awaits  them.  This  training  would  harmonize  the 
individual  interests  of  the  citizen  with  the  economic  progress  of  the  Nation. 

The  obstac  les  that  oppose  the  speedy  realization  of  Sr.  Paul's  plan  are  the  «¡une 
two  that  are  met  in  every  onward  movement — the  lack  oí  men  and  money.  Such 
lea-  hin.'  as  Sr.  Paid  pleads  for  requires  trained  teachers.  The  vast  number  of  schools 
needed  calls  for  a  .stupendous  outlay.  Congress  appropriated  the  first  year  $:mm),uoo. 
The  project  requires  $IO.(XK>.OOu  annually.  Hut  the  schools  can  not  be  organized 
wholesale;  the  movement  must  be  progressive.  The  important  thing  is  that  the 
Nation  realize  the  necessity  of  action  and  that  the  sc  hools  meet  the  real  needs  of  the 
population.  Sr.  Paid  has  pointed  the  way.  His  arguments  are  pedantically  correct. 
Similar  policies  have  been  tried  in  the  Philippines  and  have  proven  their  merit. 
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Tlrb». 


Du-. 


Author. 


XK'.t  MINA. 


1012, 


Annual  ret>ort  <if  the  Vlcaldia  de  la  Aduana  de  la  Capital  -lo  July  17 

Argentina  (pamphlet  i. 

StitiistK-snn  Kmil  shipments   July  Is 

Review  of  the  River  I'Utc  pamphlet  I   July  22 

Clippings  from  I. a  Nación  and  standard  id  -,itw  dale,  containing  Julv  2A 

budget  for  1913. 

Notos  from  Ardent  ina   July  M 


American  firm  In  enter  field*  us  export  agents  «lo  

No  1  in-roofing  circles  and  caps  in  um>  «lo  

Lighting  system;  |>rn  es  of  uil  .uid  gas   July  2i» 

Autos:  kinds:  pnces....  «lo  

Varnish  unp<irts   .  .«lo  

Harnessing  the  Iguani  Kails   Auk.  1 


R,  \!   Kart  loman, consul  gen- 
er.d.  Unenos  Aires. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

It.  M.  Hart  lemán,  consul  gen- 
eral.  Unenos  Aires.    (  I're- 
pared  bv  Vice  Consul  Cien- 
eral  A.C.  F.hert.j 
H.  T  t  rano. consul,  Rosarlo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

R.  M  Pari leman, consul  gen- 
eral.  Unenos  Aires. 

Do. 


Puldioat ions  of  Oili.e  of  Statists  al  and  Rural  I'conomy  of  the  \ug.  « 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

Notes  from  northern  Argentina:  Scientific  notes;  Spanish  how-  Auk.    "  .  It.  T.  Crane,  «  oiistil.  Rosario, 
pital:  railways;  clcc'rn  al  notes;  Mendoza  lui' Its:  new  venue 

m  Rosario;  Àftosu:  agnouiiuiui  agitation. 

Canned-salmon  trade..  \ug.  S 


nit  azi  l. 

Commercial  rond  it  ions  in  Natal.. 


Commercial  condition--  at  I'arahvha  do  

Commercial  conditions  at  Ma«eiõ   Julv  2-1 

Trade  coti.l  il  huis  in  Rallia  m  I  till   ...<lo  


R  M  H  art  leman.  consul  gen- 
eral, Unenos  Aires. 

Julv  23    P.  Merrill  Crilhth,  consul, 

Pwnamtavo. 

Do. 
Do. 

\V.  \\  >rner.  consul,  Hahia. 


CHILE. 

No  dealers  in  ornamental  fow  ls   July 


2  . 
«I 

:ti 

i» 


Chile  railway  notes   Julv 

New  «lóeles  at  Valdivia,  Chile   ...do 

Vinu  del  Mar  municipal  improvement?  tío 

Chilean  agricultural  pnxlucts,  Hlll-12.   do 

Homes  in  Chile  for  workingmeti .    Jul* 

Trade  outlook  In  Chile  do 

Market  for  American  pianos   Julv 

Trade  and  industrial  notes   Julv 

Chilean  customs  storage  charges   July 

Cement  imports;  duties      \ug. 

Metal  beds:  sprincs:  mattresses;  imports:  duties  do  

Paints  and  varnish:  imports:  duties  do.... 

Jew-elry  imparts.      .d>. ... 

Millinery  imports:  duties   Aug.  II 

Agricultural  notes  \ng.  m 

Hemp  imparts;  product  ion:  duties   .do.... 

«¡erman  schools  in  Chile  \ug.  22 

No  pig  iron  made  tn  Pill    Coal  prudu.tion   «1 1  

Nitnite  industry  \ug.  2!i 

Slaughterhouse  in  Chile  \ug  11 

Trade  an<i  industrial  notes   S»  pt.  -I 

COIOMIUA. 

Col«tnl»o-C.erman  Uank  in  Medellin  \ug.  13 

Methods  of  mtrodtielnu  windmill*.  I  roei  km  plows,  etc  itig  •> 

Imports  and  exports  at  jNirt  of  Santa  Marta,  dering  Mill   -  Sept.  t 

Min»'-  atol  mineral-   <l>. . .  . 

Trade-marks  and  patents  in  Colombia   Sept.  5 

'  This  «loes  not  represent  a  r«  mídele  list  of  ti  e  t«|N.rt*  nia<'e  by  tl  e  consular  ntliiers  in  I  atm  Am«-rK  a, 
but  merely  those  11  at  are  siipplie«l  to  the  Inn  Muera  an  I  i  una-  likely  toi  e  of  sen  i<  e  to  111  in  Institution, 
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17     A  .  A   Winslow,  consul.  Val- 
paraiso. 
Ill  Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

£1  Do. 
D«». 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do 
I  tu 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
I  Hi 
Do 


f.  A    Manning,  consul.  Har- 
raii.|inlla. 
Do. 
D... 
Do 
Do. 
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Till.-. 


Author. 


CUBA, 

The  Cutan  market  for  Portland  cement  T.  

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 
•Sugar  production  for  ÜM  crop  years  1910-1  land  101 1-12.. 

QCATEM  M.S. 

Imports  of  millinery    


I'M  2. 
Sept.  S 


Aug.  24 


Total  itn 


Hi  <r.  < 
vies.  . 


COnned  peeled  chiles  

(Vment  Imporia  

Furniture  dealers;  market  for  beds. 
Powder  and  explosives  


Klc 


Industrial  slocks:  market  conservative. 
Panama  liais,  pries;  kinds;  duties.... 


HOKDVkAS. 


Vacuum  cleaner*. 


Aug. 

1 

2 

Aug. 

i 

Auk. 

8 

auk.  -*j 

X 

do. 

Sept . 

V 

■* 

7 

Correcting  mistake  in  Part  IV  of  Tour  of  Inspection  of  Depart- 
ment of  I'araiso. 
New  sugar  factory  at  /.am  >rano.  Department  of  Tegucigalpa. . . 

MEXICO. 

Crates  used  in  shipping  tomatoes  


July  :«» 
Aug.  » 
Aug.  2rt 

Aug.  8 

Trade  in  canned  food  products   Aug.  9 

Kuto|M-an  discount  market  and  hill  of  exchange   Aug  HI 

Crushing  machinery   Aug.  21' 

Barl  "-r  shop  st  at  ist  ¡es  I . .  .do  

Speedometer*  I. ..do  

I  M  of  stoves  I.. .dO  

Ornamental  birds  do  

Cotton  crop  in  the  l.agnna  district   Aug.  21 

Trade  method*  ¡  Aug  27 

Varou»  rienaon  I... do  

Motor  cyck-s  ...do  

Trade  extension  \Ug.  2N 

Livestock  association   ..do  

Coconut  raiding  on  west  coast  of  Mexico   Aug.  ;il 

Public  school  attendance far  lui  1-12   Sept.  4 

No  <i>-m:mil  for  powder  do  

Nam*'  of  liM-a)  agent   Sept.  7 

Changes  in  steamship  sailings  do  

Cacti,  prices  and  kinds   Sept.  9 

Dental  supplies   Sepl.llt 

fias  It OVPS.    New  gas  plan!   Sept.  II 

Pineapples   Sept.  14 

CVI;  u,l  n 

Phone  system  in  Asuncion   Aug.  9 

Wall  hoard,  house  construction  do  

Toilet  articles   Aug.  12 

Ki.v  imports,  freight  values,  etc   Aug.  14 

Oilengines,  d|c|  costs  Vug.  lt¿ 

t  Rn¡t  av. 

Machine  tools  in  Cruguay   July  II 

Ameri.-an  el.  ctri«  siens  in  I  rniruav   Jnlv  12 

Marvelous  growth  of  trees  in  Crummy   Jul v  17 

Cruguay  ex|M.sjii„iisati.|  int.  lliMi.v  bureau   Julv  2D 

Kiver  Plata  exp  irts  ,,f  m-at   Julv  25 


H.  P.  Starn-tt.  deputy  consul 
general,  I  i  aluna. 

C.  R.  Curtis,  consul  general 
Santo  Domingo. 


Geo.  A.  Bucklin.  consul  gen- 
eral, Guatemala  City. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


A.  T   lfiwtierle.  consul,  Te- 
gucigalpa. 
Do. 

Do. 


Thomas  Bowman,  vice  con- 
sul, Nogale«. 
C,  A  Miller, consul,  Tampico. 
Do. 

R.  S.  Bovd.  consul  agent, 
(Mudad  del  Carmen. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

T.  C.  Bamm,  consul,  Du- 
rango. 

A.  Gracev,  consul,  Progreso. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

A.  O.  Brown,  vice  consul, 
Ma/atlau. 
Do 

C.  A.  Miller. consul,  Tampico. 
J.  c.  Allen,  deputy  consul 
general.  Monterey. 

A  G  race  v.  consul.  Progreso, 
Wilbert  Bonney,  cousu),  San 

Lub  Potosí. 
J.  II.  Johnson,  consul,  Mata- 
moros. 

Wm.  Caiiaila,  consul,  Vera- 
cruz. 

Thomas  H.  Be  van,  vico  con- 
sul, Tampico. 


Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  consul, 
Asuncion. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


F.  W.  Coding,  consul.  Mon- 
tevideo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do 
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Title. 


Uruguay— continued. 
Date  for  payment  of  duly  on  sheep  <lips  


Uruguay  railway  guarani"1  paid  

Foreign  commerce  of  Uruguay,  January  to  Juno,  IU12. 
Price  of  meat  in  Uruguay  


VENEZUELA. 

Kinds  of  exports  from  Venezuela  


Requirements  for  salesmen  traveling  in  Veitetuela, 

Uusloms  classification  of  manure  forks  

Prices  <if  temeiM,  gMftHim,  and  crudo  oil  

Vacuum  cleaners  

Hop  eonsiunpt  ion  and  beer  production  


Date. 


1912. 
July  ;iu 

Aug.  2 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  8 


July  30 
Aug.  5 

Aug.  a 

..do  

..do  

Aug.  7 


Author. 


Industrial  and  trade  nod's   Aug.  10 


New  customs  classifications  

Steamship  service  from  Mantea  i  bo. 


Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industry,  l.a  ü  tin  Ira  district, 
1911. 

Importation  of  saccharine  or  «imilar  "near  prohibited  

Annual  report  on  commerce  niel  in.lii-.iry  for  Venezuela,  1911  

Launching  of  the  steamship  Nuevo  Man,  


..do  

Aug.  12 

Aug.  23 

Aug.  24 

...do  

Aug.  SO 


F.  \V.  Coding,  consul,  Mon- 
tevideo. 

l>o. 

l>o. 
Do. 


T.  W.  VoettOr,  consul,  La 
Guaira. 

Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 

John  A.  Ray,  consul,  Mant- 
caibo. 

T.  \V.  Voetter,  consul,  La 
Guaira. 
Do. 

John  A.  Ray.  consul,  Marn- 
citibo. 

T.  W.  Voetier,  consul,  l.a 
Guaira. 
Do. 
Do. 

II.  W.  Wright,  consul,  Puer- 
to Cabrito. 
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0 


0 

0  0 


THE  total  foreign  trade  of  Chile  for  the  your  1911  amounted 
to  688,399,717  pesos  gold;  the  imports  were  348,990,354 
pesos,  and  the  exports  339,400,363  pesos.  In  1910  the 
imports  were  297.4S5.ti97  pesos,  and  the  exports  328,827.176 
pesos,  or  a  total  of  62ti,3 12,873  pesos.  There  was,  therefore,  an 
increase  for  the  year  1911  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  of 
51.504,657  pesos  in  imports  and  10,582,187  pesos  in  exports,  or  a 
total  gain  in  foreign  trade  of  ti2.OS6.S44  pesos. 

Estimating  the  value  of  the  Chilean  gold  peso  at  36.5  cents  United 
States  gold  (lSd.  sterling),  the  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1911  would 
be:  Imports,  $127,381,479.21;  exports,  $123,S84.417.49;  or  a  totai  of 
$251,265,896.70.  On  the  same  basis  the  ligures  for  the  year  1910 
would  be:  Imports,  §108,582,279.40;  exports.  §120,021,919.24;  or  a 
total  of  §228,604,196.64. 

This  shows  an  increase  in:  Imports.  §18,799,199.81;  exports, 
§3,862,498.25;  total,  §22,661,698.06. 

IMPORTS. 

The  imports  for  the  years  190!),  1910,  and  1911.  by  countries  of  origin,  were  as 
follows  (values  in  I'uited  States  gold): 


Culled  Kingdom   |»,«79,-J30 


I  MOM 


1910 


«¿eruianv 
United  SI: 

Argentina  

I'eni  

France  

Itclglum  

Italy  

India 

Australia  

Spain  

Bntll  

Cruguay  

Ecuador  

Switzerland  

Portugal  

A  nst  ria- Hungary . 

Japan  

Cuba  

Netherlands  

Other  countries.. 


Total   93,000.201  104,0*2,279 


22,040,062 
9,630,  iuj 

9,617,540 
4,74J.'»4s 
5.0*1,. VU 
J.TtHl.  717 

2,629,912 

2,  ôãl,S07 

3.  I'.U.OVt 
s77.  MR 

irr.i.'.'. 

.VO.vll 

145,3*5 

1*4,323 

79,830 
114,3*1 

44, 7t*. 
112,523 

34,  134 
470,034 


134, 

20, 
lit, 


:un,.-.T:t 
.»>•»).  071 
:«'.'»,  774 
477. sos 
444,590 

010,929 
164,941 
227,  KS3 
018,250 
720,056 
249,700 
749,247 
331,203 
4*3.  4il3 

200,  m  ii 

109,3X9 
144.377 
M.7Ú". 
104,103 
200,  HOI 
•V.t7, 940 


Util 


l40.Ni.V0.VJ 

32,  W8, 171 
15,775,989 
7,814,775 
7.4JÕ.40J 
*.'.t.ll,7l4 
S,HM,0H( 
3,108.052 
2,228,195 
2,210,529 
1,313,912 
024, 105 
530,  In, 
(50,064 
JJ7. 7<>'i 
202,997 
176,048 
140,254 
103,547 
100,100 
591,732 
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The  importa  by  major  groups  of  articles  for  the  years  1909,  1910.  and  1911,  were  as 
follows: 


Textiles  and  man 

Mineral  product*  

Coal  and  oils  

Machinery,  hardware,  carriages,  etc  

Vegetable  producía  

Animal  products  

Tajier  and  manufactures  thereof  

Wines,  liquors,  and  other  beverages  

Chemical,  pharmaceutical,  and  toilet  articles 

Arms,  ammunition,  and  explosives  

Miscellaneous  

Total  


1909 


123,101,083 
16,844,208 
16,570,731 
10,3OS,871 
10,509,425 
10,065,369 
2,535,937 
1,931,337 
2,020,430 
828,929 
842, 9«8 


1910 


•29,117,833  I 
18,825,139  I 
18,778,313 
9,512,S76 
11,854,304 
9,142,415 
3,360,852 
2,583, «64 
2,335,554 
1,598,488 
1,472,541 


1911 


«M,  71 1,215 
25,026,353 
18,994,043 
15,523,277 
13,130,294 
12,540,880 
4,053,092 
2,672,152 
2,735,636 
1,472,222 
2,522,315 


95,660,208      108,582,279  i  127,381,479 


Imports  of  textiles  are  classified  under  five  general  heads.  For  the  years  1910  and 
1911  the  amounts  under  these  heads  were: 


1910 


1911 


Pmo*. 

r,  palm,  hemp,  etc   14,081,413 

Cotton  Î  40,323,987 

Linen   1,627,648 

Wool   20,069,732 

3,972,105 


Peso*. 

9,064,946 
39,979,865 

1,265,259 
24,225,128 

4,125,665 


Total  !  79,774,385 

Value  In  United  States  (told  


.:.j*»;ii7;f 


78,660,KfiH 
128,711,215 


The  principal  countries  from  which  importe  of  textiles  and  manufactures  thereof 
were  received  were  (values  in  pesos  of  18d.  sterling— 36.5  cents  United  States): 


Countries. 

1910 

1911 

Puot. 
33,308,626 
20,510,706 
7,225,143 
10,058,272 
4,138,792 
2,238,364 
980,990 
700,459 

Puo*. 
33,342,046 
22,740,546 
7,755,643 
5,631,850 
4,050,072 
2,181,373 
1,132,314 
1,192,731 

India  

Omitting  postal  packages,  in  1911,  the  principal  imports  under  '  Straw,  palm 
hemp,  etc.,"  were: 

Twine,  670,742  kilos  (kilo=»2.2  pounds),  of  which  304,434  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
168,327  from  Germany,  and  139,964  from  the  United  States. 

Bagging,  597,482  kilos,  of  which  336,018  from  the  United  Kingdom,  165,535  from 
India,  and  77,549  from  Germany. 

Oilcloth  for  floors,  465,896  kilos,  of  which  364,509  from  the  United  Kingdom,  71,585 
from  Germany,  and  18,238  from  France. 

Cordage,  664,174  kilos,  of  which  432,137  from  the  United  Kingdom,  130,652  from 
Germany,  56,661  from  the  United  States,  and  34.755  from  Italy. 

Hags,  19,186,362  kilos,  of  which  17,465,805  from  Jndia  and  1,465,779  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Ore  bags,  1,242,145  kilos,  of  which  886,892  from  India,  280,482  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  37,971  from  the  United  States. 
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Bamt>oo.  straw,  ami  palm  hats,  240.692  kilos,  of  which  86,122  from  Italy,  69,530  from 
Franco,  53,365  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  28,584  from  Germany. 
Under  "Cotton"  the  principal  importe  were: 

Raw  cotton,  172.145  kilos,  of  which  100,950  from  Peru,  42.020  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  24.830  from  France. 

Cotton  yarn.  959,322  kilo?,  of  which  917,925  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  25,807 
from  Germany. 

Spool  cotton.  1.690.222  dozens,  of  which  1.506,926  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
131,432  from  Germany. 

Heavy  drille  for  clothing,  1.707.005  kilos,  of  which  724.093  from  Germany,  607.421 
from  the  I'nited  Kingdom,  195.712  from  Italy,  and  65.591  from  France. 

Knit  underwear.  528,119  kilos,  of  which  394,792  from  Germany.  51.866  from  the 
I'nited  Kingdom.  34,623  from  Spain,  and  23,949  from  France. 

Pillows  and  bedspreads,  237.578  kilos,  of  which  116,038  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
75.838  from  Germany,  and  34.973  from  Italy. 

Bed  ticking,  267,420  kilos,  of  which  115,937  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  101. 881 
from  Germany. 

Laces,  36.222  kilos,  of  which  16,474  from  the  United  Kingdom,  15,847  from  Ger- 
many, and  3.489  from  France. 

Oilcloth.  307.377  kilos,  of  which  174,259  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  119,690 
from  Germany. 

Cotton  flannel.  235,925  kilos,  of  which  116,014  from  the  United  Statoe,  64,273  from 
Germany,  and  37,467  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Blankets,  134,776  kilos,  of  which  71,888  from  Germany.  31,456  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  13,662  from  Spain. 

Coarse  unbleached  cotton,  316,492  kilos,  of  which  314.574  from  the  United  Kingdom.  - 

Cloth  for  tapestry  and  hangings,  61,323  kilos,  of  which  35.442  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  10.782  from  Germany,  5.714  from  France,  and  5,278  from  Italy. 

Plain  and  twilled  cloth,  2,017,439  kilos,  of  which  1,802,133  from  the  United  King- 
dom, 116,823  from  Germany,  48,651  from  France,  and  24,330  from  Italy. 

Dress  goods  and  linings,  2.926.867  kilos,  of  which  1 .994,987  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
597,760  from  Germany,  116.290  from  Spain,  110,517  from  France,  and  86,573  from 
Italy. 

Cotton  tagging.  1,562,019  kilos,  of  which  1.055,189  from  the  United  States,  315,813 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  123,948  from  Belgium. 

Handkerchiefs,  144,008  kilos,  of  which  119,858  from  the  United  Kingdom,  10,324 
from  Germany,  6,875  from  France,  and  6,259  from  Italy. 

Passementerie,  111,822  kilos,  of  which  53,228  from  Germany,  22,968  from  France. 
8,930  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  8,860  from  Italy. 

Women's  and  girls'  ready-made  clothing,  25,099  kilos,  of  which  10,746  from  France. 
6, $49  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  6,729  from  Germany. 

Cotton  velvet,  37,719  kilos,  of  which  18,415  from  the  United  Kingdom,  12,534  from 
Germany,  and  6,315  from  France. 

Sheeting,  1,039,355  kilos,  of  which  648,850  from  the  United  Kingdom,  228,705  from 
the  United  States,  84,480  from  Germany,  and  36,320  from  France. 

Towels  and  napkins,  107,381  kilos,  of  which  59.414  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
20,275  from  Germany,  8.466  from  Spain,  8,579  from  Italy,  and  8,039  from  France. 

Under  "Wool"  the  principal  importe  were: 

Yarn  for  knitting  and  embroidering,  317,319  kilos,  of  which  298,956  from  Gennany 
and  12.5H5  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Carpets.  121.908  kilos,  of  which  55.860  from  the  United  Kingdom.  48,927  from 
Germany,  and  12,771  from  France. 

Baize,  236,973  kilos,  of  which  223.460  from  the  I'nited  Kingdom  and  9,766  from 
France. 
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Kuit  underwear,  64,165  kilos,  of  which  31,993  from  Germany.  20,508  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  8,844  from  France. 

Shirts,  48,155  kilos,  of  which  32.278  from  Italy  and  13.932  from  Germany. 

Cassimeres,  1,566,775  kilos,  of  which  999,507  from  the  United  Kingdom,  435.599 
from  Germany,  78,130  from  France,  and  32,086  from  Italy. 

Hlankets,  144,669  kilos,  of  which  71.568  from  the  United  Kingdom,  66,723  from 
Germany,  and  8,032  from  France. 

Dress  goods,  773,832  kilos,  of  which  328,268  from  Germany,  244,776  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  189,177  from  France. 

Shawls,  170,007  kilos,  of  which  119.879  from  Germany,  25.287  from  Spain,  10,708 
from  Italy,  and  9,352  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Women's  and  girls'  ready-made  clothing,  32,735  kilos,  of  which  19,078  from  France. 
8,806  from  Germany,  and  4.674  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Men's  and  boys'  hats,  676,222  (number),  of  which  381.193  from  Italy,  199,843  from 
Germany,  48,961  from  Spain,  and  39,322  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Shag,  225,965  kilos,  of  which  200.313  from  the  United  Kingdom,  13,068  from  Ger- 
many, and  10,086  from  France. 

Under  "Silk"  the  principal  imports  were: 

Ribbons,  9,618  kilos,  of  which  4.516  from  Germany,  3,619  from  France,  and  1.162 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Dress  goods,  29,122  kilos,  of  which  14.875  from  France.  6.125  from  Germany,  6.106 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  1,349  from  Italy. 

Women's  and  girls'  ready-made  clothing,  3,280  kilos,  of  which  2,374  from  France, 
530  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  310  from  Germany. 


MINERAL  PRODUCTS. 


Imports  of  mineral  products  are  classified  under  four  general  heads.  For  the  yearn 
1910  and  1911,  the  amounts  under  these  heads  were: 


1910 

1911 

Paoi. 

1,768,714 
44,417,966 

7,619,111 
13.745,561 

1,335,3*4 

34,3S0,4»7 
5,644.277 
10.315,506 

Steel  and  Iron  

51.575,724 
118.825,139 

69. 565. 3/)  1 

125,026.353 

The  principal  countries  from  which  mineral  products  were  imported  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Countries. 

1910 

1911 

Pent. 

Pe»$. 

26,547.534 
20.443.734 
10.904.202 
7,255.315 
2,096, 833 

611.424 

373.029 
72.919 

1».  .134, 731 
6, «61.389 
3,930.327 
2.3*9.141 
705.462 
206.666 
1*6,376 

Not  including  postal  package?,  in  1911 ,  the  principal  imports'  under  '*  Precious  metals 
and  jewelry  "  were: 

Jewelry,  299,313  pepos,  of  which  106.383  pesos  from  France,  86,532  pesos  from  Ger- 
many, 32,991  pesos  from  Switzerland,  and  21,993  pesos  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Watches,  277.589  pesos,  of  which  95.060  pesos  from  France,  69,650  pesos  from  Switzer- 
land, 54,437  pesos  from  Germany,  26,643  pesos  from  the  United  Stales,  and  19.686  pesos 
from  Belgium. 

Under  "Steel  and  iron,"  the  principal  imports  were: 

Wire,  17,436  metric  tons,  of  which  10,281  from  the  United  States,  5,565  from  Ger- 
many, 1,027  from  Belgium,  and  619  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Granite  ware  cooking  utensils,  1,935  tons,  of  which  1,603  from  Germany,  233  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  40  from  the  United  States. 

Utensils  not  specified,  1,126  tons,  of  which  453  from  Germany,  298  from  the  United 
States,  293  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  61  from  France. 

Cable  and  rope,  588  tons,  of  which  442  from  the  United  Kingdom.  113  from  Ger- 
many, and  23  from  the  United  States. 

Pipes,  tubing,  and  connections,  24,254  tons,  of  which  16.718  from  the  United  King- 
dom, 5,026  from  Germany,  1,262  from  the  United  States,  and  1,165  from  Belgium. 

Locks  and  keys,  252.189  kilos,  of  which  116,482  from  Germany,  61,495  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  45.844  from  the  United  States. 

Nails,  5.004  tons,  of  which  3,527  from  the  United  States,  817  from  Germany,  384  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  269  from  Belgium. 

Railway  spikes,  2,644  tons,  of  which  1,075  from  Germany,  1,026  from  Belgium,  492 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  42  from  the  United  States. 

Fish  plates,  8,863  tons,  of  which  5,480  from  Germany,  2,144  from  Belgium,  and  733 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Bar  and  plate  iron,  46.188  tons,  of  which  15,518  from  Germany,  11,068  from  Bel- 
gium, 10,273  from  the  United  States,  and  8,831  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Corrugated  iron,  26,171  tons,  of  which  14,420  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  11,566 
from  the  United  States. 

Tin  plate,  4,180  tons,  of  which  3,626  from  the  United  Kingdom,  444  from  the  United 
Sutes,  and  83  from  Germany. 

Wagon  tires,  979  tons,  of  which  604  from  Belgium  and  319  from  Germany. 

Steel  rails,  76,264  tons,  of  which  24,476  from  Germany,  23,414  from  Belgium,  17,055 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  10.557  from  the  United  States. 

Railway  carriage  wheels,  2,175  tons,  of  which  1,176  from  the  United  Kingdom,  665 
from  Germany,  174  from  the  United  States,  and  156  from  Belgium. 

Wire  cloth,  594  tons,  of  which  263  from  the  United  States,  192  from  Germany,  and  132 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Bolts  and  nuts,  3,268  tons,  of  which  1,089  from  the  United  Kingdom,  994  from  Bel- 
gium,  945  from  Germany,  and  227  from  the  United  States. 

Structural  steel,  1,583  tons,  of  which  907  from  the  United  Kingdom,  405  from  the 
United  States,  and  196  from  Germany. 

Under  "  Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel,"  the  principal  imports  were: 

Copper,  brass,  and  lead  wire,  1,082  tons,  of  which  820  from  Germany,  117  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  103  from  the  United  States,  and  42  from  Belgium. 

Manufactures  of  brass  and  copper,  168,434  kilos,  of  whú  h  68,885  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  62,587  from  Germany,  21.262  from  France,  and  11,531  from  the  Uuited 
Sutes. 

Manufactures  of  white  meUl,  pewter,  and  lead,  76.168  kilos,  of  which  32.765  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  23,446  from  Germany,  12,311  from  the  United  States,  and  6,393 
from  France. 

Brass  and  copper  in  sheets  and  plates,  351  tons,  of  which  180  from  the  United  King- 
dom, 104  from  Germany,  48  from  Belgium,  13  from  France,  and  6  from  the  United 
SUtcs. 

Copper  and  brass  pipes  and  tubing,  633  tous,  of  which  523  from  the  United  Kingdom 
81  from  Germany,  and  20  from  France. 
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Lampst  158,576  kilos,  worth  358.853  pesos,  of  which  96,252  kilos  from  Germany, 
37,834  from  the  United  Kingdom,  15,440  from  the  United  States,  and  7,855  from  France. 

Lead  in  plate9,  sheets,  and  bars,  1,122  tons,  of  which  386  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
288  from  the  United  States,  212  from  Germany,  102  from  Japan,  and  101  from  Italy. 

Under  "Earths  and  stones,"  the  principal  imports  were: 

Natural  rock  asphalt,  6,036  tons,  of  which  4,714  from  France,  677  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  595  from  Belgium. 
Bottles,  13,228  tone,  of  which  13,191  from  Germany. 

Electric-light  bulbs,  190,246  kilos,  of  which  162,227  from  Germany,  17,890  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  6,277  from  the  United  States. 

Calcium  carbide,  3,323  tons,  of  which  2,526  from  Germany,  617  from  Italy,  and  105 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Terra-cotta  piping,  1,964  tons,  all  except  7  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Cement,  94,977  tons,  of  which  60,847  from  Germany,  20,408  from  the  United  King- 
dom, 9,601  from  Belgium,  and  3,205  from  the  United  States. 

Glassware,  3,703  tons,  of  which  2,889  from  Germany,  234  from  Belgium,  199  from 
the  United  States,  and  139  from  France. 

Fire  bricks,  9,552  tons,  of  which  8,340  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  1,016  from 
Germany. 

Stoneware,  2,700  tons,  of  which  1,452  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  1,064  from 
Germany. 

Chinaware,  654  tons,  of  which  520  from  Germany,  64  from  the  United  Kingdom,  51 
from  France,  and  8  from  Japan. 

Plain  and  beveled  sheet  glass,  5,215  tons,  of  which  3,480  from  Germany,  1,369 
from  Belgium,  and  251  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


COAL,  OILS,  ETC. 

Imports  of  coal,  oils,  etc.,  are  classified  under  four  general  heads.  For  the  years 
1910  and  1911,  the  amounts  were: 


1910 

1911 

Pt*o». 
2,082,165 
397,217 
47,238.717 
1,729,335 

Peto». 
2,403,078 
423,668 
47, 3*4,308 
1,847,420 

SI, 447, 434 

$18,778,313 

52,038, 474 
$18,994,043 

The  principal  countries  from  which  imports  of  coal  and  oils  were  received  were: 

Count  Ties. 

1910 

1911 

33^12^701 
5,072,013 

11,363,439 
7,149,680 
2,842,621 
214,364 

Ptsos. 
25,042,672 
10,316,511 
7,437,444 
5,127,940 
3,823,044 
142,212 

Not  including  postal  package»  the  principal  imports  under  "Industrial  oils"  in  1911 
were: 

Linseed  oil,  1,184  tons,  of  which  S20  from  the  United  Kingdom,  339  from  Germany, 
and  14  from  the  United  States. 
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Unrefined  petroleum,  6.617  tons,  of  which  5,194  from  the  United  States,  877  from 
Germany,  and  519  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Spirits  of  turpentine,  851  tons,  of  which  770  from  the  United  States,  46  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  31  from  Germany. 

Oils  not  specified,  774  tons,  of  which  362  from  the  United  States,  256  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  136  from  Germany. 

Under  "Varnishes  and  blacking,"  the  principal  import  was: 

Shoe  blacking.  230.SS0  kilos,  of  which  94,979  from  Germany,  93,139  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  42,762  from  the  United  States. 

Under  "Fuels  and  combustibles,"  the  principal  imports  were: 

Coal,  1,391,389  ton.«.  valued  at  27,829,580  pesos,  of  which  1,122,581  tons  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  247.073  from  Australia,  10,207  from  Germany,  and  8,861  from  the 
United  States. 

Coke,  39,395  tons,  valued  at  789,840  pesos,  of  which  23,528  tons  from  Germany,  9,324 
from  Australia,  and  0,195  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Paraffin,  4,995  tons,  of  which  3,447  from  Germany,  1.151  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  362  from  the  United  States. 

Refined  petroleum,  paraffin  oil,  gasoline,  naphtha,  etc.,  25,197  tons,  of  which 
24,772  from  the  United  States. 

Crude  petroleum  for  burning,  134,086  tona,  of  which  101,533  from  Peru,  and  32,553 
from  the  United  States. 

Under  "Paints,  dyes,  and  inks,"  the  principal  import  was: 

Common  paint,  prepared  in  water  or  oil,  3,174  tons,  of  which  2,297  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  778  from  Germany,  and  84  from  the  United  States. 

MACHINERY,  HARDWARE,  CARRIAGES,  ETC. 

Imports  of  machinery,  hardware,  carriages,  etc.,  are  classified  under  five  general 
heads.    For  the  years  1910  and  1911,  the  amounts  were: 


1911 


Am  and 

Mining  

A  prim  1  tarai  

oilier  industrial  

L<«omotlves  and  vehicles  

Total  

Value  in  United  States  gold 


Puo*. 

2,783,702 
2,544,767 
5,603,906 
12,536,582 
2,493,716 


26,062,673 
$9,512,876 


Principal  countries. 


United  Kingdom. 

Germany  

United  States.... 

Hclgiuin  

France  

Italy  


7,504,725 
8,948, 000 
7.465,659 
801,571 
851,964 


N'ot  including  postal  packages  under  "Arts  and  sciences"  the  principal  imports 
in  1911  were: 

Scales  and  balances,  442  tons,  of  which  299  from  the  United  States,  109  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  23  from  Germany,  and  11  from  France. 

Surgical,  mathematical,  etc.,  instruments,  186,353  kilos,  of  which  102,062  from 
Germany,  46,988  from  the  United  States,  and  28.921  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Adding  machino»,  3,063  ( number),  of  which  2,382  from  the  United  States,  576  from 
Germany,  and  110  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Printing  and  lithographing  presses.  483,679  kilos,  oí  which  162,342  from  the  United 
States,  125,540  from  Germany,  84,617  from  the  United  Kingdom,  50,370  from  Belgium, 
and  41,873  from  France. 

Pianos,  459,715  kilos,  of  which  427,975  from  Germany,  17,550  from  France,  7,970 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  5,510  from  the  United  States. 

Piano  playera,  139,997  kilos,  of  which  67,123  from  the  United  States,  60,086  from 
Germany,  and  10,923  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Watches,  50,916  (number),  of  which  36,285  from  Germany,  7,998  from  the  United 
States,  and  3,362  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Printing  type,  108  tons,  of  which  63  from  Germany,  14  from  Italy.  13  from  France, 
and  12  from  the  United  States. 

Under  "Mining  machinery."  the  principal  imports  were: 

Air  and  steam  pumps,  328  tons,  of  which  197  from  the  United  Kingdom,  73  from 
Germany,  and  57  from  the  United  States. 

Machinery  and  apparatus  not  specified,  7,660  tons,  of  which  3.S92  from  Germany, 
1.334  from  the  United  Kingdom,  1,262  from  the  United  States,  and  834  from  Italy. 

Under  "Agricultural  implements."  the  principal  imports  were: 

Plows  and  parts,  1,933  tons,  of  which  1,405  from  the  United  States,  376  from  Ger- 
many, and  151  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Shovels,  534  tons,  of  which  416  from  the  United  Kingdom,  67  from  the  United  States, 
and  50  from  Germany. 

Reapers,  335  tons,  of  which  299  from  the  United  States  and  33  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Thrashing  machines,  1,343  tons,  of  which  1,049  from  the  United  States,  and  205 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Axes,  adzes,  picks,  rakes,  etc.,  485  tons,  of  which  204  from  the  United  States,  140 
from  Germany,  and  139  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Machinery  and  implements  not  specified,  5,043  tons,  of  which  2,754  from  the  United 
States,  1.344  from  the  United  Kingdom,  731  from  Germany,  and  187  from  France. 

Windmills,  691  tons,  of  which  359  from  the  United  States.  207  from  Germany,  and 
1 18  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Under  "Other  industrial  machinery  and  implements."  the  principal  imports  were: 

Machinery  belting,  208  tons,  of  which  108  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  96  from 
Germany. 

Cranes  and  lifting  jacks.  1.149  tons,  of  which  754  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  306 
from  France. 

Artisan's  tools.  331,800  kilos,  of  which  118,740  from  Germany,  103,810  from  the 
United  States,  and  87,660  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Small  hardware.  534.870  kilos,  of  which  283,785  from  the  United  Kingdom.  122,440 
from  Germany,  and  100.415  from  the  United  States. 

Sewing  machines  and  parts.  1,596  tons,  of  which  630  from  the  United  StateB,  592 
from  Germany,  and  373  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Electrical  machinery  and  apparatus,  2.225  tons,  of  which  1.289  from  Germany,  515 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  306  from  the  United  State». 

Industrial  machinery  not  specified,  9,135  tons,  of  which  5.240  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  2,667  from  Germany.  813  from  the  United  States,  and  163  from  Helium. 

Sawing  and  planing  machinery,  1 .096  tons,  of  which  802  from  the  United  States,  253 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  34  from  Germany. 

Apparatus  for  brewing,  292  tons,  of  which  280  from  Germany. 

Motors.  5.110  tons,  of  which  3,">95  from  the  United  Kinpdom,  854  from  Germany,  554 
from  the  United  States,  and  88  from  Helium. 
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Machinery  parts,  7,914  tons,  of  which  4,400  from  the  United  Kingdom.  2,228  from 
Germany,  and  807  from  the  United  States. 

Under  "Locomotives  and  vehicles,"  the  principal  imports  were: 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.,  35,952  kilos,  of  which  19,636  from  Germany,  6,733  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  5,233  from  Italy. 

Boats,  sloops,  and  launches,  39  (number),  of  which  13  from  Germany,  13  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  10  from  the  United  States. 

Railway  freight  cars,  2,916  tons,  of  which  1,685  from  the  United  Kingdom,  691  from 
Germany,  360  from  the  United  States,  and  180  from  Belgium. 

Railway  passenger  cars,  1,653  tons,  of  which  780  from  the  United  States,  622  from 
Germany,  177  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  74  from  Belgium. 

Aerial  and  dummy  railway  cars,  1,986  tons,  of  which  899  from  Germany,  527  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  390  from  Belgium,  and  170  from  the  United  States. 

Carriages,  coaches,  etc.,  252,332  pesos,  of  which  146,580  pesos  from  the  United  States, 
39,081  pesos  from  France,  35,633  pesos  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  22,397  pesos 
from  Germany. 

Locomotives  and  vehicles,  2,690  tons,  of  which  1,398  from  the  United  Kingdom,  980 
from  Germany,  and  283  from  the  United  States. 


VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS. 

Imports  of  vegetable  products  are  classified  under  six  general  heads.  For  the 
years  1910  and  1911  the  amounts  were: 


1910 


1911 


Pttoi. 

Fruits,  pralns,  and  vegetables   12. 315.3m 

Food  products   12.215.378 

Industrial  products   I. 995,209 

Manufactures  

Woods,  lumber,  and 


Tobacco. 


.... 


32. 477,545 

Value  In  United  States  gold  Sll.fiM.304 


Total. 


1,274.234 
3.539,108 
1,138.240 


1,358,297 
4,051,385 
1.113,097 


35.973,409 


Principal  countries. 


1910 


1911 





Peru  

Germany 
United  Sutes 
United 
Mnuil. 
Italy.... 
K  coador. 
France. . 


PetOS. 

8,838.229 
5,237,299 
3,013,049 
4,593,707 
1,980.793 
",972 
-Tl*. 


8. 4M).  903 
7.554.795 
5.002.204 
4,587.410 
l,r.97,0f)l 
1.580.919 
1,219.200 
1,131.140 


Under  "Fruits,  grains,  and  vegetables,"  not  including  poetai  packages,  the  prin- 
cipal imports  in  1911  were: 

Red  pepper  (aji),  576,833  kilos,  of  which  222,217  from  Spain,  175,772  from  Germany, 
and  64,855  from  Peru. 

Bran,  19,837  tons,  of  which  15,249  from  Germany,  and  3.401  from  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Rice,  12,452  tons,  of  which  4,710  from  Germany,  2,960  from  India,  2,196  from  Peru. 
1,900  from  Italy,  and  429  from  tne  United  Kingdom. 

Carob  beans,  3,996  tons,  of  which  1,459  from  Germany,  1,394  from  Argentina,  and 
308  from  the  United  States. 

Oats,  15,898  tons,  of  which  14,980  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Coffee,  3,854  tone,  of  which  1,777  from  Ecuador,  797  from  Brazil.  4:54  from  Guate- 
mala, and  427  bom  Peru. 

Cummin,  269  tons,  of  which  220  from  Germany ,  and  34  from  Italy. 

Barley,  20,027  tons,  of  which  15,798  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  3,289  from 
Bolivia. 

Tea,  1,616  tons,  of  which  1,390  from  the  United  Kingdom,  174  from  Germany,  18 
from  India,  17  from  China,  and  11  from  the  United  State». 

Frijoles,  9.664  tons,  of  which  4,878  from  Argentina,  1,769  from  Uruguay,  and  892 
from  Germany. 

Wheat,  23,031  tons,  of  which  9,156  from  Australia,  5,302  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
3,439  from  Germany,  2,794  from  Belgium,  800  from  Spain,  and  547  from  Peru. 

Yerba  mate,  3,702  tons,  of  which  2,509  from  Brazil,  581  from  Uruguay,  422  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  163  from  Germany. 

Under  "Food  producto"  the  principal  importa  were: 

Olive  and  other  alimentary  oils,  4,047  ton?,  of  which  2,295  from  the  United  King- 
dom, 897  from  Italy,  446  from  Germany,  ami  236  from  Spain. 

Sugar,  86,096  tons,  of  which  67,732  from  Peru  and  17,585  from  Germany. 

Canned  vegetables,  308  tons,  of  which  71  from  Spain,  69  from  Germany,  67  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  60  from  France,  19  from  Italy,  and  12  from  the  United  States. 

Cacao  and  chocolate,  316,380  kilos,  of  which  103,610  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
76,050  from  Germany,  63,250  from  Ecuador.  39,285  from  France,  16,260  from  the 
United  States,  and  13.295  from  Italy. 

Flour  and  meal  of  all  kinds.  6,527  tons,  of  which  4,570  from  Bolivia,  754  from  Ar- 
gentina, 535  from  the  United  States,  200  from  the  United  Kingdom,  107  from  Ger- 
many, and  47  from  France. 

Under  "Industrial  products"  the  principal  imports  were: 

Cork  and  corks,  338,949  kilos,  of  which  217.361  from  Germany,  64.612  from  Spain, 
and  27,158  from  France. 

Pine  tar,  2,000  tODs,  of  which  1,145  from  the  United  States,  466  from  Germany,  and 
378  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Hope,  223  tons,  of  which  201  from  Germany  and  21  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Pine  rosin,  1,481  tons,  of  which  972  from  the  United  States,  216  from  Germany,  and 
177  from  France. 

Quillay  bark,  1,975  tons,  of  which  1,231  from  Germany,  446  from  the  United  King- 
dom, and  107  from  France. 
Under  "Manufactures"  the  principal  imports  were: 

Articles  of  gutta-percha  or  rubber,  50,129  kilos,  of  which  25,116  from  Germany, 
13,131  from  the  United  Kingdom,  8,032  from  France,  and  3,102  from  the  United  States. 

Combs,  24,754  kilos,  of  which  13,223  from  Germany,  7,356  from  France,  and  3,834 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Under  "Woods,  lumber,  and  manufacturée"  the  principal  imports  were: 

Staves,  1,716  tons,  of  which  1,715  from  the  United  States. 

Pine  lumber,  3,239  meters,  of  which  3,092  from  the  United  States  and  119  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Furniture,  not  specified,  680  tons*  of  which  207  from  the  United  States,  174  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  169  from  Germany,  79  from  France,  and  26  from  Italy. 

Chairs  and  sofas.  553  tons,  of  which  310  bom  Germany,  195  from  the  United  States, 
and  28  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Railway  ties,  10,778  tons,  of  which  9,215  from  Bolivia  and  1,560  from  Peru. 

Under  "Tobacco"  the  principal  imports  were: 

Cigarettes,  61,570  kilos,  of  which  24,107  from  France,  18,147  from  the  United  King- 
dom, 9,218  from  Cüba,  and  4,547  from  Germany. 

Cigars,  28,934  kilos,  of  which  14,244  from  Cuba,  7,457  from  Germany,  2,821  from 
Panama,  and  1.878  from  Italy. 
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ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 


Imports  of  animal  product*  are  classified  under  four  general  heads.  The  amounts 
for  the  years  1910  and  1911 


Live  anlraal«  

Foo<l  products  

Industrial  products. 


Total  

Value  in  I'niterl  State*  goM. 


Principal  countries. 


Argentina  

UniUnl  Kingdom. 
United  States.... 

Germany  

France  , 

Peru  , 


1910 


15,144,918 
3.271.033 
4.151.387 
2. 480. 370 


1911 


2.1.047.716 
19. 142.414 


1910 


Pt>0*. 
14.3ti2.023 
2. 064.  KM 
1 ,  558, 276 
1  «0*1.364 
2,583.950 
731.621 


PfMOM 

22,0KS.'232 
4.531.071 
4.866,848 
2,873,425 

34.358,576 
f 12,540. 880 


1911 


20.845,890 
3.025,927 
2,2:16.009 
2.146.588 
2,143,983 
1. 


Under  "Live  animals"  the  principal  imports  in  1911 
Horses.  7,526,  of  which  7,325  from  Argentina. 
Goats,  21.765,  of  which  20,687  from  Argentina  and  1,039  from  Peru. 
Mules,  6,301,  all  from  Argentina. 

Sheep,  37,598,  of  which  32,389  from  Argentina  and  4,959  from  Peru. 
Cattle,  101,905,  of  which  96,269  from  Argentina  and  4,937  from  Peru. 
Under  "Food  products"  the  principal  imports  were. 

Condensed  milk,  933  tons,  of  which  566  from  the  United  Kingdom,  152  from  Ger- 
many, 152  from  Belgium,  and  34  from  Italy. 

Edible  fats,  728  tons,  of  which  587  from  Uruguay,  94  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
46  from  Argentina. 

Lard,  1,222  tons,  of  which  1,157  from  the  United  States. 

Butter,  289  tons,  of  which  162  from  Argentina,  63  from  the  United  Kingdom,  31 
from  Germany,  and  19  from  Uruguay. 

Cheese.  308,965  kilos,  of  which  121,485  from  Italy.  101,-540  from  Germany,  and 
22,755  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Salmon,  1,721  tons,  of  which  1,576  from  the  United  States. 

Sardines,  1,353,815  kilos,  of  which  66-5,415  from  Spain,  294,655  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  211,285  from  Germany,  57,885  from  France,  and  33,805  from  the  United 
States. 

■ 

Under  "Industrial  products"  the  principal  imports  were: 

Calfskins,  75.297  kilos,  of  which  30.588  from  France.  18,538  from  Germany,  11,335 
from  Belgium,  and  9.947  from  the  United  States. 

Morocco,  45,703  kilos,  of  which  26.281  from  France,  8,945  from  the  United  States, 
and  8,583  from  Germany. 

Patent  leather,  52,548  kilos,  of  whirh  23.433  from  France,  12,852  from  the  United 
States,  and  11.043  from  Germany. 

Goatskins  and  imitations,  80,835  kih*.  of  which  42,528  from  France.  18,270  from 
the  United  States,  and  10,115  from  Germany. 

Stearino.  379  tons,  of  which  201  from  France,  112  from  Germany,  and  59  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 
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Common  soap,  1,426  tons,  of  which  1,266  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  89  from  the 
United  States. 

Tallow,  2,035  ton»,  of  which  1,435  from  Uruguay,  441  from  the  United  Kingdom,  52 
from  Paraguay,  and  41  from  Germany. 

Under  "Manufactures"  the  principal  importe  were: 
Boot*  and  shoes,  divided  as  follows: 

Babies'  shoes,  16,246  dozen  pair*,  valued  at  277,021  pesos,  of  which  5,610  dozens 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  5,304  from  France,  4,073  from  Germany,  and  988  from 
Belgium. 

Men's  shoes,  32,692  pairs,  valued  at  237.340  pesos,  of  which  16,123  pairs  from  the 
United  States,  8,817  from  the  United  Kingdom,  4,161  from  France,  and  3,357  from 
Germany. 

Women's  shoes,  33,018  pairs,  valued  at  170,320  pesos,  of  which  12,708  pairs  from 
Germany,  10,110  from  the  United  States,  5,78.5  from  France,  and  3,344  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Children's  shoes,  29,884  pairs,  valued  at  65,050  pesos,  of  which  15,392  pairs  from 
Germany,  14,011  from  the  United  Kingdom,  952  from  France,  and  481  from  the 
United  States. 

PAPER  AN  D  MANUFACTURES. 


Principal  countries.  1910  1011 


Putot. 

Germany   4,7s2,605  1  5r*fi!>.023 

UniUMl  States   2,107,049  ,  2,970,32* 

Unlfctl  Kingdom   1,118,323  1,241.098 

Franc-   32»,  002  412,431 

Spain   227,125  324,227 

Italy   323,441  313,65o 


Not  including  postal  packages,  under  "Paper  and  manufacturée"  in  1911  the 
principal  imports  were: 

Printed  checks,  bonds,  drafts,  etc.,  284.518  pesos,  of  which  203,845  pesos  from  the 
United  States  and  61,246  pesos  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Paper-covered  cardboard,  269  tons,  of  which  142  from  Germany,  37  from  Belgium, 
31  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  25  from  the  United  States. 

Printed  books,  1,743,402  pesos,  of  which  45)2,648  pesos  from  the  Unite*!  States, 
470,788  pesos  from  Germany,  240,742  pesos  from  the  United  Kingdom,  239,158  pesos 
from  Spain,  and  197,716  pesos  from  France. 

Poster  and  handbill  paper,  921  tons,  of  which  785  from  Germany,  51  from  Belgium, 
34  from  the  United  Kingdom,  23  from  France,  and  17  from  the  United  State*. 

News  print  paper,  12,769  tons,  of  which  6,284  from  Germany,  5,043  from  the  United 
States,  and  896  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Writing  paper,  528  tons,  of  which  213  from  Germany,  134  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
76  from  the  United  States,  and  75  from  Italy. 

Cigarette  paper,  239  tons,  of  which  175  from  Germany,  33  from  Spain,  and  19  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Wall  paper,  841  tons,  of  which  631  from  Germany,  143  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
31  from  France,  and  24  from  the  United  States. 
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WINES,  LIQUOBS,  AND  OTHER  BEVEKAGE8. 

Imports  of  wines,  liquors,  and  other  beverages  are  classified  under  two  general 
heads.    The  amounts  for  the  years  1910  and  1911  were: 


1910 


I 


1911 


Min.rel  waters  and  fruit  sirups   944,024  ttl,1 

W in*  and  liquors   6, 135, Ml  6,439,611 

Total   7,079,356  |  7,320.963 

Value  in  United  States  «oíd   82,583,964  ,  $2,672,152 


putt, 

France   2,117,139 

United  Kingdom   1,634,420 

Gtrmany  I  955,483 

Italy   -«56,570 


Austria-Hungary. 


1911 


Peêùi. 

2,050, 197 
1,759,751 
855,259 
827,738 
747, 3S? 
529,454 
317,718 


Under  'Mineral  waters  and  fruit  sirups"  in  1911  the  principal  import  was: 
Natural  and  artificial  mineral  waters,  819,966  pesos,  of  which  230,258  pesos  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  197,875  pesos  from  Germany,  132,248  pesos  from  France,  91,217 
pesos  from  Belgium,  83,176  pesos  from  Spain,  and  66,420  pesos  from  Italy. 
Under  "  Wines  and  liquors"  the  principal  imports  were: 

Alcoholic  bitters,  186,654  bottles,  of  which  103,158  from  France,  30,012  from  Italy, 
21,855  from  the  United  Kingdom,  8,570  from  Germany,  and  4,536  from  the  United 
States. 

Beer,  380,110  bottles,  of  which  209,120  from  Germany  and  136,554  from  the  United 
Kingdom, 

Champagne,  295,882  bottles,  of  which  195,728  from  France,  62,262  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  27,416  from  Germany. 

Cognac,  285,534  bottles,  of  which  207,570  from  France,  41,844  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  16,752  from  Spain,  and  11,661  from  Germany. 

Sherry,  163,308  bottles,  of  which  120,900  from  Spain,  17,536  from  the  United  King- 
dom, and  14,334  from  France. 

Gin,  166,005  bottles,  of  which  119,667  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  26,256  from 
Germany. 

Liqueurs,  239,187  bottles,  of  which  120,519  from  France,  63,957  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  22,950  from  Spain,  and  19,648  from  Germany. 

Port,  bottled,  250,942  bottles,  of  which  114,092  from  Portugal,  60,484  from  Spain, 
and  53,178  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  cask,  90,198  liters,  of  which  33,666 
from  Portugal,  22,054  from  Spain,  17,064  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  15,208  from 
France. 

Vermuth,  377,316  bottles,  of  which  251,014  from  Italy,  79,600  from  France,  22,390 
from  Germany,  and  14,050  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

White  wine,  95,142  bottles,  of  which  35,362  from  France,  32,626  from  Germany,  and 
14, 164  from  Italy. 

Red  wine,  bottled,  235,992  bottles,  of  which  120,690  from  France,  62,744  from 
Gem  any,  34,454  from  Spain,  25.CC6  from  Italy,  and  12,660  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  the  cask,  1,030,341  liters,  of  which  302,234  from  France,  244,432  from  Portugal, 
223,887  from  Austria-Hungary,  132,421  from  Italy,  and  120,129  from  Spain. 

Whisky,  457,740  bottles,  of  which  429,687  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  15,033 
from  the  United  States. 
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CHEMICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS  AND  TOILET  ARTICLES. 

Imports  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  producto  and  toilet  articles  are  classified 
under  three  general  heads.    The  amounts  for  the  years  1910  and  1911  were: 


Perfumery  

Pharmaceutical  products . 
Chemical  producU  


1910 


stv>,  iat 
3,439,634 
2, 1.13,995 


Principal  countries. 


Germany  

United  KinRdom 

France  

United  States  ... 
Italy  


1910 


Pf*o$. 
2,323,194 
1,631,303 
1,001,105 
81*.  158 
233, 739 


l'.HI 


Petot. 

800,349 
3. 737,  (100 
2, 95*.,  945 


Total   6,398,77*  7,494,>*>4 

Value  in  United  States  pold   32,335,554  12,735.036 


1911 


Pe*o$. 
2,838,434 
1,855,698 
1,098,207 
813,090 
509,780 


Perfumery,  which  includes  scented  soaps,  cosmetics,  hair  dyes,  tooth  washes,  etc., 
was  imported  principally  from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany  in  this 
order: 

Under  "Pharmaceutical  articles"  for  1911  the  principal  imports  were: 

Pills,  capsules,  and  wafers,  377,225  pesos,  of  which  122,455  pesos  from  Prance, 

107,793  pesos  from  Germany,  and  100,062  pesos  from  the  United  States. 
Roots  and  herbs,  345,748  kilos,  of  which  158,715  from  Peru  and  104,846  from 

Germany. 

Household  remedies,  140,579  kilos,  of  which  64,879  from  Germany,  30,990  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  25,607  from  the  United  States,  and  12,835  from  France. 

Essences  and  extracts,  236,423  pesos,  of  which  163,646  pesos  from  Germany,  39,938 
pesos  from  the  United  Kingdom,  14,275  pesos  from  France,  and  8,899  pesos  from  the 
United  States. 

Proprietary  medicines,  214,192  kilos,  of  which  68,126  from  the  United  States,  59,423 
from  Germany,  41,027  from  France,  and  37,591  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Medicated  soap,  108,154  kilos,  of  which  55,222  from  the  United  States,  37,235  from 
Germany,  and  6,968  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Medicinal  sirups,  66,015  kilos,  of  which  23,870  from  the  United  States,  23,010  from 
France,  and  10,100  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sheep  dip,  624  tons,  of  which  612  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Under  "Chemical  products"  the  principal  imports  were: 

Citric  and  tartaric  acids,  68,965  kilos,  of  which  50,284  from  Germany  and  0,880  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Sulphur  and  sulphur  salts,  4,014  tons,  of  which  2,115  from  Italy,  1,089  from  Germxny, 
715  from  Japan,  and  61  from  France. 

Crystallized  and  calcined  carbonate  of  soda,  2,947  tons,  of  which  2,396  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  318  from  Germany,  118  from  Belgium,  and  96  from  the  United 
States. 

Soda,  not  refined,  1,448  tons,  of  which  1,237  from  the  United  Kingdom,  93  from 
Germany,  fil  from  France,  and  52  from  the  United  States. 
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ARMS,  AMMUNITION.  AND  EXPLOSIVES. 

I 

Imports  of  amis,  ammunition,  and  explosives  are  classified  under  three  general 
heads.    The  amounts  for  the  years  1910  and  191 1  were: 


1910 

1911 

Pt*o$. 
892,112 
245,099 
3,242,207 

P75M01 
209,2*9 
3,073,894 

4,379,418 
11,  598,  488 

4,033,484 
11,472,222 

Principal  countries. 

1910 

1911 

PttQI. 
2,000,249 
1,385,014 

590,328 
55,725 
57,951 

Pao». 
1,613,021 
l,Jl«.>*w 
807,502 
126,944 
56,153 

Under  "Anns"  the  principal  imports  in  1911  were: 

Ordnance  for  use  of  army  and  navy,  408.077  pesos,  of  which  2(16,219  pesos  from 
Germany,  132.046  pesos  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  4,996  from  the  United  States. 

Shotguns,  11,390  (number),  of  which  8,168  from  Germany,  1,320  from  the  United 
States,  and  1.180  from  Belgium. 

Rifles,  2.126  (number  ),  of  which  1 ,616  from  the  United  States  and  399  from  Germany. 

Under  "Ammunition"  the  principal  imports  were: 

Cartridges,  152.583  kilos,  of  which  78,037  from  the  United  States,  47.481  from  Ger- 
many, 17.908  from  France,  and  7,367  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Artificial  fireworks.  106,792  kilos,  of  which  55.153  from  France.  18.003  from  Germany, 
15.745  from  Japan,  and  13,023  from  the  United  States. 

Under  "  Explosives"  the  principal  imports  were: 

Dynamite,  1,754  tons,  of  which  682  from  Germany,  631  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
377  from  the  United  States,  and  58  from  Belgium. 

Mining  fulminating  caps,  35,374  kilos,  of  which  17,879  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
8,969  from  Germany,  and  7,686  from  the  United  Slates. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Principal  countries 

1910 

1911 

Pttot. 

661,329 
1,896,307 
1,1 12,  Ml 
183,885 
22,833 
68,506 

Peto». 

3,131,264 
1,846,205 
1,291, 299 
283,210 
110.3W2 
64,373 

Italy  

Not  including  postal  packages,  under  "Miscellaneous"  for  1911  the  principal  imports 


Toys,  47(5,842  pesos,  of  which  388,960  pesos  from  Germany,  38.697  pesos  from  France, 
24,972  pesos  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  13.179  pesos  from  the  United  States. 

Material  for  sewers.  346  tons,  of  which  277  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  69  from 
Germany. 
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Material  lor  railways  not  enumerated  elsewhere,  13,521  tons,  of  which  9,575  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  2.130  from  Germany,  955  from  Belgium.  445  from  France,  and  146 
from  the  United  States. 


The  exports  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911,  by  countries,  were  a*  follows  (values 
in  United  States  gold): 


United  Kingdom... 

Germany  

United  States  

Fronce  

IMirium  

Netherlands  

Spain  

Uruguay  

Argentina  

JaiKin  

Kmrpt  

Bolivia.  

Polynesia  

Peru  

Italy  

SS2?  •  ::::::: 

Canada  

MtirtAft  

Panama  

Foreign  mere  hand  ise 
Other  countries  

Total  


1909 


1910 


M6.92S.427 
23,931,914 
19,651,4*2 
5,216,911 
2,  WW,  «00 
3,355,972 
52», 183 
187,3*0 
793,188 
394, 519 
57, 758 
Ml,  087 
393.500 
1,030,819 
1,000,142 
73 

120,115 
30.1,052 
IS,  929 
53, 121 
3, 109,  IH 
1,305,556 


$46,3Sfi,  VVÍ 
23, 142.907 

24,680,  s;s 
5,237.286 
3,438,487 
2,450,843 
1,990,262 
225,909 
1.048, 167 
730,241 
258,586 
1,286,014 
53*, 71* 
909, SSI 
443,408 
510.255 
213.70» 
343.823 
S5.KS5 
441,521 
4,239,006 
1,753, ANA 


1911 


$03.258,2*2 
26,  199,771 
19,  V>  1,913 
S.SHô. 179 
3,479,031 
3,441.771 
2.011. tWO 
1,222.07* 
l,19S,fi«2 
1,019. OS* 
73S.530 
60ft,541 
•4M ,  .199 
392. 1*4 
357,470 
292.67S 
156,310 
146,222 
84.945 
48,343 
3,207,695 
61, OSÓ 


111,846,916  I    130,021,919  !  123.8*4,417 


The  export*  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911,  by  major  groups  of  articles,  were  as 
follows: 


1909 


1910 


1911 


Animal  products 
Vegetable  products 
Minenü 

Specie.. 
Foreign  mere; 
Miscellaneous 

Total 


SS, 437, 712 
11,023,155 
89,100.568 
56,659 
1,095 
3,109,188 
118,539 


18,823,644 
8,074,523 

64,581 


4,239.1108 

585,828 


$7.668,669 
5,281,687 
107.483,258 
79,72* 
2, 190 
3, 2117.  «94 
164, 191 


111,846,916      120,021,919  !  123.884.417 


ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 


The  exports  of  animal  products  are  classified  under  four  general  heads.  For  the 
years  1910  and  1911  the  amounts  were: 


Live  animals  

Food  products  

Industrial  products. 


Value  in  United  .States  gold. 


1910 

1911 

Pwo*. 
424.999 

20,410,413 
42,072 

Pt»o*. 

453,345 
4,354,350 
16, 176, 1.18 
26.215 

24,174.366 
$*.*23.644 

21.010.053 
17. 60*. 609 
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The  principal  countries  of  exporta  under  "Animal  products"  were  (values  in  pesos  ot 
18d.  sterling=36.5  cento  United  States): 


1911 


United  Kingdom 

Germany  

France  

Belgium  

Arpem  tina  

United  States.... 
Peru 


Peto*. 
14, 146, 121 
4,885,549 
3,210,596 
387,170 
199,821 
788,371 
292,783 
35, IOS 
184,786 


959,587 
413,553 
171,562 
408,835 
288,908 
2fi3,565 
219,064 
139,634 
114,534 


Under  "Live  animals"  the  principal  exports  in  1911  were: 

Horses,  3,771,  of  which  2,145  to  Argentina  and  1,298  to  Peru. 

Asses  and  mules,  2,329,  of  which  1,901  to  Argentina,  239  to  Bolivia,  and  186  to  Peru. 

Goats,  13,273,  all  to  Argentina. 

Under  "Food  products"  the  principal  exports  were: 

Jerked  beef,  43,600  kilograms,  nearly  all  to  Peru. 

Honey,  1,830,633  kilos,  of  which  1,594,950  kilos  to  Germany  and  109,400  kilos  to 
the  United  Kingdom. 
Frozen  meats,  6,695  metric  tons,  all  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Preserved  meats,  681  tons,  nearly  all  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Salt  meats,  504  tons,  nearly  all  to  Germany. 
Under  "Industrial  products'*  the  principal  exports  were: 

Whale  oil,  3,757  tons,  of  which  2,000  to  Germany  and  1,756  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Cattle  horns  and  hoofs,  422  tons,  of  which  279  to  France  and  66  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Whalebone,  63,472  kilos,  of  which  32,372  to  France  and  30,000  to  Germany. 
Wax,  214  tons,  of  which  135  to  Germany  and  66  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Goat  skins,  216,180  kilos,  of  which  210,580  kilos  to  France. 

Chinchilla  skins,  3,092  kilos,  of  which  1,953  kilos  to  France  and  980  kilos  to  the 
United  States. 

Sheepskins,  1,570  tons,  of  which  1,460  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Hides,  3,503  tons,  of  which  2,258  to  France,  514  to  Germany,  418  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  221  to  the  Netherlands. 

Wool,  9,126  tons,  of  which  6,880  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1,292  to  France,  and  491 
to  Germany. 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS. 

The  exports  of  vegetable  products  are  classified  under  five  general  heads.  For  the 
years  1910  and  1911  the  amounts  were: 


Fruits,  herbs,  grain,  and  primary  agricultural  products 
•  agricultural  products 

Va^uiümicdáutesgoíd 


1910 


Î 


Peéot. 
19,012,824 
2,112, 475 
682,072 
395,675 
18,934 


22, 121,980 
IS,  074, 523 


1911 


Pt*ot. 
12,317,558 
1,053,981 
477,973 
609,391 
11,472 


14,470,375 
*5,2S1,687 


59410— Bull.  4—12- 
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The  principal  countries  of  exporta  under  "  Vegetable  product*"  were: 


1910 


1911 


United  Kingdom 

Argentina  

Germany  

Bolivia  

Uruguay  

United  "States.... 

Peru  

Belgium  , 

Briiiil  

Netherlands  


Puoi. 
10,822,370 
2,327,125 
2,211,829 
2,364,384 
674, 184 
341,447 
2,269,091 
162,363 
566, 706 
128,059 


Petal. 
4,213,397 
2,748,697 
2,336,287 
1,548,528 
1,181,318 
690,882 
467,354 
433.773 
385,377 
144,347 


Under  "Fruits,  herbs,  grain,  and  primary  agricultural  producto,"  the  principal 
exporto  in  1911  were: 

Bran,  19,844  metric  tons,  oí  which  15,248  to  Germany,  3.401  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  1,095  to  Belgium. 

Carob  beans,  3,988  tons,  of  which  1,458  to  Germany,  1,394  to  Argentina,  308  to  the 
United  States,  293  to  the  United  Kingdom,  232  to  Uruguay,  and  112  to  Brazil. 

Oato,  15,907  tons,  of  which  14,980  to  the  United  Kingdom,  313  to  Belgium,  and  124 
to  Peru. 

Barley,  20,029  tons,  of  which  15,798  to  the  United  Kingdom,  3,289  to  Bolivia,  700  to 
Australia,  and  240  to  Peru.  There  were  shipped  to  Bolivia  also  499  tons  of  malted 
barley. 

Frijoles,  9,713  tons,  of  which  4,848  to  Argentina,  1,831  to  Uruguay,  892  to  Germany, 
637  to  the  Netherlands,  204  to  the  United  States,  and  200  to  Belgium. 

Nuto,  3,880  tons,  of  which  1,872  to  Argentina,  1,000  to  the  United  States,  622  to 
Uruguay,  209  to  Brazil,  and  115  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Potatoes,  3,700  tons,  of  which  2,799  to  Uruguay,  642  to  Argentina,  and  101  to 
Bolivia. 

Hay,  7,620  tonB,  of  which  3,281  to  Germany,  2,527  to  Bolivia,  and  1,596  to  Panama. 

Wheat,  13.846  tons,  of  which  5,302  to  the  United  Kingdom,  3,439  to  Germany,  2,794 
to  Belgium,  800  to  Spain,  518  to  Peru,  and  240  to  the  Netherlands. 

The  principal  exporto  under  "  Secondary  agricultural  producto"  was  wheat  flour, 
5,169  tons,  of  which  4,570  to  Bolivia,  309  to  Argentina,  and  260  to  Peru. 

Under  "Industrial  producto"  the  principal  article  was  quillay  bark,  1,975  tons,  of 
which  1.231  to  Germany,  446  to  the  United  Kingdom,  107  to  France,  61  to  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  57  to  the  United  States. 

The  principal  exporto  under  the  heading  "Woods"  were  10,778  tons  of  oak  railroad 
ties,  of  which  9,251  to  Bolivia  and  1,560  to  Peru;  and  290  of  building  lumber,  of 
which  254  to  Argentina. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  principal  rountries  of  export  under  this  heading  were: 


Peso$ 

United  Kingdom   102,100,184 

Germany   56,107,114 

United  States  1  66,477,532 

Krance  :  10,815,207 

Netherlands    i  6,661,470 

Belgium   8,868,165 

8p«ln  ¡  6,445,090 

Uruguay 2,000,590 


1911 


Perot. 
129,712,483 
64,927,466 
52,704,592 
12,741,394 
9,146,530 
8,674,983 
5,427,468 
2,792,593 
2,157,976 
2,023,370 
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Under  "Mineral  products,"  the  principal  exports  for  the  year  1911,  were: 
Borate  of  lime,  44,508  tons,  of  which  18,893  to  Germany,  12,704  to  the  United  King- 
dom; 9,469  to  France.  2,083  to  Belgium,  and  1,359  to  the  Netherlands. 

Copper,  13,287  tons,  of  which  10,728  to  the  United  States,  1,626  to  Germany,  and 
1,204  to  France. 

Copper  ore,  63,769  tons,  of  which  39.935  to  the  United  Kingdom,  22,134  to  the 
United  States,  and  1,420  to  Belgium. 

Copper  and  gold  ore,  3,489  tons,  of  which  3,388  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Iron  ore,  28,600  tons,  of  whic  h  22,200  to  France,  and  6.400  to  the  Netherlands. 

Iodine,  437.488  kilos,  of  which  199,444  to  Germany,  179,300  to  the  United  States,  and 
58,080  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  24,546.680  metric  quintals  (quintal =220.46  pounds),  valued  at 
262,649,476  pesos  (in  United  States  gold,  $95,767,058.74),  shipped  to  the  following 
countries: 


United 
Germany 
United  States 

France   

Netherlands 
B 

I- 

Uruguay 


Quintals. 


Pesos. 


10.S6-4.S3a 
6,466, 280 
4, 152,220 
905, SO0 
812, 290 
777, 110 
507,240 
260,  «90 
201, 6S0 
189, 100 
124,030 


116,253,681 

5S,  7(0, 196 
44,428, 754 
9,692,060 
8,691,502 
8,315,077 
5,427,468 
2, 792, 593 
2,157,976 
2,023,370 
1,327, 121 


Italy.... 
Portugal 
Canada. 

Peru  

Mexico.. 
Brasil... 
Argen 

Bolivia  

Ecuador. . . 

Total 


89, 4SI) 
74,930 
37,440 
33,510 
21,750 
3,950 
3,260 
670 
230 


24,546,680 


957,436 
801,751 
400,608 
358,557 
232,725 
42,266 

6,099 
2,364 

262,649,476 


BKVBRAQBS. 

The  principal  countries  of  export  under  this  heading  were: 


Arpentl 
Bolivia 
Peru.... 
Uruguay 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The  principal  countries  of  export  under  this  heading 


Bolivia... 
France. . . 
Germany . 
Argentina 
Peru  


1910 

1911 

P(*Oi. 

Ptto*. 

927,596 

104,022 

159,202 

102,979 

199,040 

98,720 

212,338 

74,630 

30,036 

23,687 
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The  handsome  new  legation  building,  erected  by  the  Government 
of  Argentina,  was  presented  to  the  Chilean  legation  and  formally 
turned  over  for  occupancy  on  September  18,  1912,  in  connection  with 

the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  Chilean  independence.  The 

budget  of  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  for  1913  estimates  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  at  44,101,160  pesos.  The  foreign  com- 
merce of  Argentina  from  January  to  June,  1912,  amounted  to 
428,073,419  pesos  gold,  of  which  183,364,916  pesos  were  imports 

and  244,708,503  exports.  On  July  31,  1912,  the  population  of 

Buenos  Aires  was  1,383,663.  La  Prensa,  the  great  newspaper  of 

Buenos  Aires,  paid  duties  amounting  to  1,647,600  pesos  gold  on  paper 

imported  during  1911.  From  January  to  August,  1912,  the  exports 

of  cereals  of  Argentina  amounted  to  2,184,826  tons  of  wheat,  2,029,156 

tons  of  maize,  395,735  tons  of  flaxseed,  and  S14,483  tons  of  oats.  

A  syndicate  was  recently  formed  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  with  a  capital 
of  15,000,000  pesetas  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  cotton  industry 
in  the  Province  of  Corrientes  and  the  Territory  of  Chaco.  A  North 
American  company  has  also  been  formed  to  engage  in  cotton  growing 
in  northern  Argentina. — -A  sanitary  convention  was  recently  con- 
cluded with  Italy  which  provides  that  both  Governments  shall 
promptly  report  the  appearance  of  plaguo,  cholera,  and  typhoid  fevor 
appoaring  in  the  respective  countries,  and  that  every  emigrant  ship 

shall  carry  a  medical  officer.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works  has 

proposed  to  tho  Prosidont  a  projoct  for  tho  construction  of  grain  eleva- 
tors at  State  expense  at  ports  and  railway  stations  in  grain  producing 
centers.  It  is  proposed  to  issue  bonds  amounting  to  $10,000,000  for 
this  purpose  and  it  is  estimated  that  tho  country  will  save  $20,000,000 

annually  in  markoting  an  average  crop.  Dr.  Manuel  E.  Malbran, 

first  secretary  of  the  Argentine  legation  in  Washington,  has  informed 
the  Pan  American  Union  of  the  organization  of  The  Argentine  Rail- 
way, a  new  company,  which  proposes  to  operate  the  Entro  Rios  and 
Corrientes  railways  in  northern  Argentina.  Improvement  of  the 
service,  general  development  of  this  section  of  Argentina,  colonization 
of  large  districts  of  land  drained  by  the  Parana  River,  and  coopera- 
tion with  tho  exploitation  of  the  Central  Railway  of  Paraguay  are 

among  tho  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  the  new  organization.-  

Tho  first  102  kilometers  of  tho  railway  from  Bahia  Blanca  to  Patagones 
was  opened  to  public  traffic  by  the  Pacific  Railway  Company  on 

September  1,  1912.  On  August  18,  1912,  the  first  rails  of  tho 

Rosario  to  Mendoza  Railway  were  laid  in  Rosario.  The  Foderal 
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Congress  has  passed  a  law  imposing  a  tax  on  inheritances,  legacies,  and 
donations,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  go  into  the  school  fund.— 
From  January  1  to  Juno  30,  1912,  2,063  shipsunth  231,196  passengers 
entered  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires,  while  1,SG1  ships  with  180,259 

passengers  cleared  from  the  port.  According  to  Dalgety's  Annual 

(1911-12)  Wool  Review  for  Australasia,  Argentina,  with  77,303,517 
sheep,  ranks  second  only  to  Australasia  among  the  great  sheep  raising 
countries  of  the  world.  In  1911  the  Province  of  Mendoza  pro- 
duced 2,996,995  hectoliters  (hoctolitor  equals  26.4  gallons)  of  mine.  

In  August,  1912,  Argentina  had  800  kilometers  of  constructed  Govern- 
ment railways  in  Patagonia,  with  1,300  men  employed  to  prosecute 

the  work.  North  American  capitalists  recently  bought  146  hectares 

of  land  in  Zarate,  Argentina,  for  tho  purpose  of  engaging  in  the 

chilled-meat  industry.  An  Italian  company  is  to  establish  a  new 

steamship  line  between  Buenos  Aires,  Genoa,  and  Naples,  tho  first 

steamer  being  booked  to  sail  from  Italy  November  9,  1912.  The 

Mihanovich  Steamship  Co.  has  contracted  for  tho  construction  of 

two  rapid  steamers  to  ply  between  Buonos  Aires  and  Montevideo.  

Three  well-equipped  freight  and  passenger  steamers  make  regular  trips 
on  tho  Bermejo  Kiver  from  its  junction  with  tho  Paraguay  to  kilo- 
motor  612.  Telegraph  and  telephone  service  has  also  been  extended 
to  important  points  in  the  Bermejo  Valley  and  surrounding 
country.  In  July,  1912,  there  were  130  kilomotors  of  street  rail- 
way in  operation  in  tho  city  of  Rosario,  Argentina.  Tho  Entro 

Rios  Railway  Co.  are  improving  their  roadbeds  and  rolling  stock  so 
as  to  bo  able  to  run  passenger  trains  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Parana  in 

12  hours.  In  July,  1912,  the  slaughterhouses  of  Buenos  Aires  killed 

for  consumption  12,225  steers,  27,760  cows,  12,193  wethers,  43,564 
owes,  and  1 1 ,438  hogs.  The  department  of  agriculturo  of  Argen- 
tina has  obtainod  a  largo  quantity  of  cotton  seed  from  the  United 
States  for  distribution  to  farmers  in  tho  Provinces  suited  to  cotton 

cultivation.  Tho  Swedish  Line  has  ordered  two  steamers  of  6,000 

tons  displacement /or  service  on  the  River  Plate.  A  recent  consular 

advice  states  that  the  division  of  mines,  geology,  and  hydrology  of 
tho  ministry  of  agriculture  has  instituted  a  special  oilice  to  investi- 
gate the  general  conditions  of  the  m  ineral  waters  of  the  Republic.  A 
report  made  by  a  specialist  to  the  ministry  states  that  Argentina  is 
the  only  country  on  a  par  with  Franco  for  hydromineral  wealth,  and 
deals  especially  with  the  radioactive  properties  of  tho  waters  exam- 
ined. Advices  from  Buenos  Ain»,  dated  October  6,  1912,  state  that 

a  decree  has  boon  issued  reducing  the  duties  on  raw  sugar  to  5  centavos 

gold  per  kilogram  and  to  7  centavos  on  refined  sugar.  Tho  now 

military  school  of  aiñation  has  begun  its  course  of  instruction  and  flights 
of  ospocial  interest  have  recently  been  mado  by  several  army  officers 
and  engineers.  Under  tho  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Proteo- 
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tion  of  Immigrant  Women,  of  which  tho  wife  of  the  President  of 
Argentina  is  honorary  president,  an  exhibition  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  products  and  implements  has  been  installed  in  connection 
with  the  agricultural  courses  established  last  year.    Moving  pictures 

are  a  prominent  feature  of  the  exposition.  The  wool  clip  for  1911 

was  exceptional,  botli  as  to  quantity  and  quality. —  — The  receipts  of  the 
Buenos  Aires  custom  house  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1912  amounted 

to  $55,000,000.  A  now  company  has  been  formed  in  Tucuman  to 

grow  tobacco  on  a  large  scalo.  It  plans  the  construction  of  a  tobacco- 
drying  plant  which  will  be  at  tho  service  of  all  growers  in  that  sec- 
tion. Tho  trial  shipment  of  40  tons  of  cotton  from  the  Argentine 

Chaco  sent  to  Spain  proved  so  satisfactory  that  a  Spanish  syndicate 
has  been  formod  to  undertake  the  cultivation  on  a  largo  scale.  Ono 
hundred  thousand  hectares  of  land  for  this  purpose  has  been  obtained 

in  the  Province  of  Corrientes.  In  1011  the  inspector  general  of 

justice  of  Argentina  authorized  the  operation  of  76  national  limited 
companies,  with  an  aggregated  capital  of  93,200,000  pesos  national 
currency  and  8,500,000  pesos  gold.  Thirty-two  foreign  companies 
wore  authorized  during  the  same  period.— — Real  estate  transfers  in 
Bueno's  Aires  during  1,911  amounted  to  405,320,003  pesos  national 
currency.-  A  project  has  been  presented  to  the  Congress  of  Argen- 
tina for  the  reclamation  of  2,000  hectares  of  land  along  the  river  front 
in  Buenos  Aires  to  be  used  for  port  works,  railways,  and  other  public 

improvements.  Exports  of  cereals  from  the  port  of  Bahia  Blanca 

from  January  1  to  August  31,  1912,  aggregated  1,525.384  tons,  of 
which  1,107,949  tons  were  wheat,  400,484  oats,  and  10,051  composed 
of  barley,  rye,  corn,  and  linseed. 


On  August  6,  1912,  adreferendum  commercial  trajjic  convention  was 
concluded  in  Santiago,  Chile,  between  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Bolivia  and  Chile,  which  provides  that  the  Government  of 
Chile  guarantees,  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1904,  the 
free  transit  of  merchandise  through  its  territory  destined  to  or  pro- 
ceeding from  Bolivia.  The  convention,  which  is  effective  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  provides  definite  regidations  as  to  marking  and 

handling  of  such  through  shipment.  A  society  of  Boy  Scouts  has 

been  organized  at  the  Institute  at  Cochabamba  under  the  direction 

of  instructors  from  the  United  States.  A  preliminary  survey  is 

being  made  of  the  entire  line  of  the  Chimare  Railway.  The  work  has 
been  divided  into  sections,  the  first  being  from  Salta  to  Santa  Rosa. 
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the  second  from  Santa  Rosa  to  Santo  Domingo,  the  third  from  there 
to  Puerta  Patino,  the  fourth  from  Puerta  Patino  to  Secuano,  and  the 
fifth  section  has  its  headquarters  at  Trinidad.— The  latest  available 
statistics  give  the  live  stock  of  Bolivia  as  follows;  Cattle,  734,266; 
sheep,  1,499,114;  horses,  96,846;  mules,  44,584;  asses,  172,959;  goats, 
467,956;  hogs,  114,146;  llamas,  414,047;  alpacas,  112,033;  vicunas, 

200;  and  domestic  fowls,  78,477.  In  1911  the  revenues  of  the 

Government  of  Bolivia  amounted  to  16,913,512  bolivianos,  an  in- 
crease over  those  of  1910  of  4,169,483  bolivianos.  The  munici- 
pality of  La  Paz,  with  the  consent  of  the  federal  Government,  pro- 
poses to  negotiate  a  loan  of  £400,000  in  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  sewer  system  for  the  capital,  liquidating  the 
municipal  debt,  and  the  construction  of  hospitals  and  a  new  mar- 
ket.—— The  city  of  Mizque  has  petitioned  the  federal  congress  of 

Bolivia  to  establish  an  Italian  colony  in  its  vicinity.  Plans  for  the 

construction  of  a  branch  railway  between  Machacamarca  and  Uncia 

have  been  completed  and  accepted  by  the  Government  of  Bolivia.  

The  Government  lias  founded  the  new  town  of  Caracaro  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  La  Paz,  £5,000  having  been  spent  in  the  purchase  of  lands 
for  the  site.    It  is  located  in  a  famous  wine-producing  section,  which 

is  traversed  by  the  Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway.  Extensive  petroleum 

deposits  of  good  quality  have  been  discovered  at  Calacoto,  on  the 
Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway.— The  Government  has  accepted  the 
proposal  of  the  French  Syndicate  of  Bolivian  Railways  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  between  Quiaca  arid  Tarija.  This  line  will 
supply  an  important  link  in  the  railway  system  of  the  country,  and 

will  place  Bolivia  in  direct  communication  with  Argentina.  

According  to  latest  advices  the  ministerial  crisis  in  Bolivia  has  been 
solved  by  the  appointment  of  the  following  cabinet:  Dr.  Juan  Saracho, 
foreign  affairs;  Dr.  Claudio  Pinilla,  interior;  Dr.  Alfredo  Ascarruiz, 
finance;  Dr.  Horacio  Rios,  justice  and  industries;  Dr.  Carlos  Calvo, 
public  instruction  and  agricidture;  Gen.  J.  M.  Salles,  war  and  colo- 
nies. An  appropriation  of  $40,000  has  been  asked  of  the  Bolivian 

Congress  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  school  of  aviation  under 
military  supervision.  Dr.  Ismael  Montes  has  been  formally  pro- 
claimed by  Congress  as  the  candidate  for  the  next  Presidential  term.  

President  Villazon,  of  Bolivia,  has  signe* I  the  tariff  on  sugar,  which 
puts  a  duty  of  bs.  17.40  per  100  pounds  on  brown,  unrefined  sugar, 

and  bs.  6.50  on  white  sugar.  -According  to  official  statistics  just 

received  the  production  of  wolfram  in  Bolivia  during  the  year  1911 
amounted  to  297,272,120  kilos,  valued  at  231,187  bolivianos  (boliv- 
iano equals  about  $0.389  in  United  States  currency). 
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According  to  late  consular  advices  the  export  trade  of  Brazil  in  1911 
amounted  to  $324,919,767,  of  which  amount  the  United  States  pur- 
chased 35.6  per  cent,  or  $115,731,284.  60.4  per  cent  of  the  total 

export  trade  of  Brazil  in  1911  consisted  of  coffee.  It  is  estimated 

that  there  are  3,500  industrial  establishments  in  Brazil,  employing 
175,000  workmen,  and  having  a  capital  of  $275,000,000,  40  per  cent 

of  which  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  textiles.  

Owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for  power  for  factories  in  the  district 
the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Electric  Power  Co.  are  enlarging  their  plant  to 
generate  80,000  horsepower,  thus  increasing  their  present  capacity  by 

30,000.  Among  the  new  industries  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  are:  A  plant 

for  the  manufacture  of  hydrogen  gas  to  be  used  in  welding  and  cut- 
ting of  iron;  railway-car  assembling  works;  a  fiber  plant;  dry-dock 
construction;  a  modern  steam  laundry;  and  the  erection  of  three 
large  tanks  for  the  storage  of  fuel  oil.  Hie  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  of  South  Amerita,  is  a  corporation  recently  organized  under  the 
Federal  laws  of  Brazil,  having  a  capital  of  $3,000,000,  which  is  to  start 
the  manufacture,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  of  rubber  tires,  belting,  and  other 

rubber  goods.    The  plant  is  to  be  completed  within  12  months.  

The  Brazilian  Senate  has  approved  a  project  for  the  expenditure 
of  $13,000  in  purchasing  a  hospital  launch  to  be  used  in  conveying 
the  sick  from  ships  lying  in  the  bay  to  the  shore  for  dispatch  to  the 

hospitals.  A  proposal  has  been  placed  before  the  State  Congress 

of  Minas  Geraes  to  insert  in  the  State  budget  a  vote  of  $650,000  for 

use  in  promoting  immigration  and  colonization.  The  number  of 

salted  and  dried  hides  exported  from  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

from  January  1  to  July  31,  1912.  amounted  to  a  total  of  548,353.  

The  minister  of  agriculture  has  approved  plans  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  building  for  the  National  Observatory  to  bo  installed  on  the 
Morro  de  Sao  Januário.  The  Empreza  Autoviaria  Paulista,  reg- 
istered in  Sao  Paulo,  is  issuing  a  loan  of  $650,000  for  constructing  the 

first  section  of  an  automobile  road  between  Sao  Paulo  and  Santos.  

Among  recent  decrees  signed  by  the  President  of  Brazil  is  that  pro- 
viding for  $65,000  for  continuing  the  clearing  and  dredging  of  the  Rio 

Paraguassu.  Surveys  for  the  reservoir  of  Oros  on  the  River  Trussu 

in  the  State  of  Ceara  have  been  completed.  The  reservoir  when 
completed  is  to  have  a  capacity  of  2,200,000,000  cubic  meters  (cubic 
meter  equals  35.314  cubic  feet)  and  will  probably  be  the  largest  in  the 

world.  The  Cia.  Melhoramentos  de  S.  Caetano  is  being  organized 

in  Sao  Paulo  with  $280,000  capital  to  erect  and  lease  worJcingmen's 
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houses.  A  proposal  has  been  presented  to  the  municipal  council  of 
Bahia  for  the  incorporation  of  a  company  with  il2,S00,000  capital  to 

construct  and  operate  a  new  slaughterhouse.  It  is  announced  that 

the  tender  for  the  service  of  steamers  on  the  Amazon  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  for  the  Oroyapock  Line,  sent  in  by  the  Amazon  River 
Steam  Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.)  has  been  accepted  by  the  department 
of  public  works.  According  to  the  call  for  tenders  the  headquarters 
of  the  company  undertaking  the  service  will  be  at  Belem,  capital  of 
the  State  of  Para,  with  a  branch  oilice  at  the  city  of  Manaos,  capital 
of  Amazonas.  Services  will  start  from  each  of  these  points,  and  the 
number  of  miles  that  will  have  to  be  run  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
tract will  be  357.388  per  annum.  According  to  the  United  States 

consul  at  Para  the  average  rubber  y  ield  of  the  Amazon  district  is  40,000 

tons  per  annum,  of  which  the  United  States  takes  50  per  cent.  

According  to  advices  from  Cuyaba,  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil,  explorations 
of  rivers  and  improvement  of  communications  by  various  expeditions 
are  progressing  favorably.  The  Juruoma  Rivor  exploration  was 
concluded  by  an  expedition  under  Capt.  M.  T.  da  Costa  Pinheiro. 
The  Iko  Rivor  was  discovered  by  an  expedition  under  Lieut.  Julio 
Horta  Barboso,  who  is  now  exploring  the  right  banks  of  the  Madeira 
and  its  affluents.    Another  expedition  is  shortly  to  leave  for  the 

banks  of  tho  Xacuruina,  Arinos,  Sacri,  Papagaio,  and  Ananaz.  

A  contract  has  been  signed  between  tho  Federal  Government,  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  certain  Italian  steamship  companies  for  the 
establishment  of  an  exclusive  steamship  line  between  Italy  and  Brazil. 
Steamers  aro  to  stop  alternately  at  Pernambuco  and  Bahia,  and  on 

every  trip  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos.  Tho  municipality  of 

Bauru  has  given  a  concession  to  a  German  concern  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  across  the  Agrapehy-Peixe  VaUey  to  tho  Parana 

River.  As  an  indication  of  the  increase  of  foreign  capital  invested 

in  Brazil  recent  statistics  stato  that,  in  1909,2  Brazilian  and  21  for- 
eign companies  woro  authorized,  in  1910  the  number  was  9  Brazilian 
and  23  foreign  companies,  and  in  1911,  13  Brazilian  and  42  foreign. 
The  capital  of  the  foreign  enterprises  sanctioned  in  1911  amounted 
to  323  por  cont  over  that  invested  in  1910.  In  this  total  North  Amer- 
ican capital  loads  with  an  increase  of  803  por  cent  over  that  of  tho 

year  previous.  -An  important  feature  of  tho  railroad  development 

of  Brazil  is  the  recent  inauguration  of  two  stations  on  the  Goyaz  Rail- 
way in  the  interior,  "Engonhoiro  Taylor"  and  "Pedro  Nolasco." 
The  latter  is  up  on  the  mountains  of  Urubu,  in  tho  municipality  of 
Abaete,  State  of  Minas,  and  it  is  this  section  of  the  road  which  pre- 
sented the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  entire  line,  which  is  now  re- 
garded as  certain  of  completion  to  the  State  of  Goyaz.  Tho  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  of  Minas  Goraes  has  signed  a  decree  granting  a  con- 
cession for  tho  construction  and  oporation  of  a  railway  line  from 
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Antonio  Dias,  on  the  Victoria  to  Minns  Railway,  to  the  Cacumba 

Serra.  A  company  has  boon  organized  in  Sao  Paulo  with  $130,000 

capital  to  build  a  railway  Uniting  Jaboticabal  with  the  Rio  Pardo  via 
Ponta  Alta,  Bitruva,  and  Virado  tiro,  and  later  to  build  branch 
linos. — — Tho  President  of  tho  Republic  has  signed  a  decree  author- 
izing the  minister  of  public  works  to  open  a  credit  of  $500,000  to 
cover  expenses  connected  with  constructing  the  branch  lino  of  tho 
Central  of  Brazil  Railway  from  Jtacunissa  to  Angra.  Another  de- 
cree authorizes  the  opening  of  a  credit  of  $400,000  for  expenses  con- 
nected, with  the  extension  of  the  Centro  line  of  the  Central  of  Brazil 

Railway  in  the  direction  of  Montes  Claros.  Definite  surveys  of 

the  section  of  the  Tocantins  Railway  lying  between  Camota  and 
Alcobaça  have  been  commenced  at  both  ends  of  the  lino.  Similar 
surveys  are  being  made  between  Praia  da  Rainha  and  Sao  Joao  d© 

Araguaya,  the  confluence  of  the  Rivers  Araguari  and  Tocantins.  

Direct  telegraphic  service  between  Corumbá,  Matto  Grosso,  and  Asuncion, 

the  capital  of  Paraguay,  has  been  established.  Tho  official  returns 

of  the  Port  of  Para  show  that  during  the  month  of  September,  1912, 
112  steamers  arrived  and  106  sailing  vessels. 


The  budget  for  1913,  approved  by  the  Mixed  Commission  of  Budgets 
of  Chile,  estimates  the  receipts  at  180,000,000  pesos  paper  and 
100,000,000  pesos  gold.    The  expenses  for  the  year  are  estimated  at 

345,000,000  pesos  paper.  The  governor  of  tho  island  of  Cliiloe 

has  confirmed  the  report  of  the  discovery  of  petroleum  deposits  on  the 

island.  The  net  earnings  of  the  Chile  Telephone  Co.  from  April  1, 

1911,  to  March  31,  1912,  are  reported  to  have  been  £52,185.  An 

electric-light  service  is  to  be  established  in  the  cities  of  Victoria  and 

La  Union,  Chile.  The  Chilean  Government  has  placed  an  order 

with  one  of  the  large  steel  companies  of  the  United  States  for  cannons 
of  large  and  medium  caliber  for  the  fortifications  at  Valparaiso,  Talca- 

huano,  and  other  ports.  An  artillery  captain  of  the  United  States 

Army  has  been  engaged  as  an  instructor  in  the  Chilean  army.  The 

Morro  branch  of  the  Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway  has  boon  surveyed.  

There  are  092  industrial  plants  in  the  Province  of  Valparaiso,  repre- 
senting a  capital  of  83,283.619  pesos,  employing  12,800  hands,  and 

producing  an  annual  output  valued  at  93,419,919  pesos.  During 

tho  first  half  of  1912  Chile  imported  565,3f>4  tons  of  coal,  the  domestic 

production  for  the  same  period  amounting  to  606,170  tons.  The 

Sociedad  de  Fomento  Fabril  (Society  for  Encouragement  of  Industry) 
has  recently  opened  a  school  in  Santiago  for  teaching  the  art  of  book- 
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binding  in  all  its  branches.  The  Province  of  Santiago  has  48 

printing,  bookbinding,  and  blank-book  manufacturing  establishments, 
employing  1,675  persons,  about  500  of  whom  are  in  the  bookbinding 
branches  of  the  industry.  — According  to  statistics  of  1912  there 
are  in  Chile  domestic  animals  as  follows:  Horses  and  mules,  415,000; 

cattle,  1,640,322;  sheep,  3,537,738;  hogs,  159,000.  The  German 

Government  has  appropriated  $14,912  toward  the  support  of  the  35 
schools  that  are  conducted  in  Chile  for  the  education  of  children  of 
German  residents.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  the  pro- 
duction of  nitrate  amounted  to  2,469,000  tons,  of  which  amount  conti- 
nental Europe  took  1,71 1,000  tons;  United  Kingdom,  132,000;  Unitod 

States  of  America,  503,000;  and  all  other  countries,  114,000.  

Copper  exports  from  Chile  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1912  show 
a  gain  of  3,400  tons  over  a  like  period  of  1911,  with  prospects  of  a 
larger  relative  gain  for  the  balance  of  this  year.  Tin  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Province  of  Atacama,  Chile,  that  assays  78  per  cent, 

with  a  vein  that  extends  more  than  264  feet.  The.  Karnak,  a  new 

18,000-ton  liner  of  the  Kosmos  Line,  recently  arrived  in  Valparaiso 
from  Hamburg.  The  vessel  is  48S  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  and  is 
the  first  of  five  sister  ships  of  equal  tonnage  to  be  constructed  for  the 

Kosmos  west  coast  service.  The  number  of  vessels  entering  the  port 

of  Valparaiso  during  July,  1912,  was  79,  whilo  there  were  96  clear- 
ances during  the  same  period.  The  Bolsa  de  Comercio  of  Santiago 

is  to  erect  a  new  home,  of  reenforced  concrete  construction,  at  a  cost 

of  $200,000.  Plans  are  out  for  a  new  public  library  building,  the 

gift  of  Santiago  Severin,  for  the  city  of  Valparaiso,  to  cost  about 

$50,000.  The  London  &  River  Plate  Bank  is  to  erect  a  new 

building  in  Valparaiso  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  Recent  press  dis- 
patches state  that  the  Chilean  Congress  has  under  consideration  an 
application  for  the  construction  of  a  new  trans-Andean  railway  for 
colonization  purposes.    The  line  is  to  be  established  from  Lake 

Buenos  Aires  to  the  Pacific  through  the  Huemules  Valley.  Late 

advices  from  Santiago  indicate  that  a  Chilean  legation  is  to  bo  estab- 
lished near  the  Government  of  Venezuela.  An  interesting  item  in 

recent  press  reports  states  that  the  Chilean  consul  in  Panama  is 
urging  Ms  Government  to  secure  the  immigration  of  the  40,000  work- 
men who  have  been  employed  on  the  Panama  Canal  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  that  undertaking,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  them  in 

the  construction  of  port  works  and  railway  lines  in  Chile.  A  group 

of  foreign  capitalists  has  asked  for  a  concession  for  the  construction 
of  an  electric  railway  line  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  Government  guarantee  5  percent  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment of  £3,750.000  for  20  years.  The  directors  of  the  Sociedad  de 

Fomento  Fabril  have  resolved  to  organize  a  Congress  of  Industry  and 
Commerce  to  meet  periodically  in  dilferent  industrial  cities  of  the 
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Republic  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  developing  domestic 
manufactures.    The  first  congress  is  to  meet  in  Santiago  October  7, 

1913.  A  new  station  on  the  branch  of  the  Los  Andes  Railway  is 

to  be  opened  at  San  Rafael  between  Curimon  and  Los  Andes.  A 

bill  providing  for  the  nationalization  of  the  nitrate  industry  has  been 

introduced  into  the  House  of  Deputies.  A  committee  has  been 

appointed  by  the  Government  to  study  and  report  upon  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  agricultural  schools  of  the  Republic.  The  official 

ceremonies  incident  to  the  commencement  of  work  on  the  port 

improvements  of  Valparaiso  took  place  October  6,  1912.-  Owing  to 

the  recent  discovery  of  rich  mineral  deposits  in  Chile,  the  Government 
is  making  special  efforts  to  attract  foreign  capital  to  the  mining  industry 

of  the  country.  Work  was  commenced  October  1  on  the  new 

wireless  station  on  Juan  Fernandez  Island.    This  is  the  spot  made 

famous  by  Robinson  Crusoe,  beloved  of  boyhood.  Congress  will 

be  asked  to  approvo  the  transformation  of  the  city  of  Santiago  by  the 

cutting  of  broad  diagonal  avenues.  Announcement  is  mado  that 

the  trans-Andean  Railway  is  again  opened  for  traffic,  the  service  having 
been  discontinued  on  account  of  snowslides  resulting  from  unusually 

heavy  snowstorms  during  the  winter.  The  Longitudinal  Railway 

will  not  begin  through  sen-ice  until  December,  when  the  section 

between  Santiogo  and  Lorena  will  be  opened  to  traffic.  According 

to  statistics  recently  made  public  by  the  Government  there  are  2,080 
kilometers  of  line  under  construction  in  Chile,  tho  total  cost  of  which 

will  be  $336,000,000.    A  further  2,392  kilometers  is  projected.  

The  first  of  the  six  ocoan-going  torpedo  boat  destroyers  built  for  the 
Chilean   Government  in   England  was   launched  on  September 

2S.  During  the  month  of  August,  1912,  550,000  tons  of  nitrate 

wero    exported    from    Santiago.  A    Government  commission 

appointed  to  study  the  coal  districts  has  reported  that  that  industry 
constitutes  one  of  the  richest  sources  of  wealth.  In  the  districts 
examined  they  have  found  sufficient  coal  to  supply  the  State  rail- 
ways without  dependence  on  foreign  supplies.  Hundreds  of  millions 
of  tons  exist  in  the  valleys  of  Talcahuano  and  in  Arauco.  The  Gov- 
ernment plans  a  systematic  campaign  for  the  purpose  of  interesting 

foreign  capital  in  this  unexploitcd  industry.  According  to  press 

dispatches  of  October  20,  1912,  three  new  islands,  without  vegetation, 
supposed  to  bo  tho  result  of  a  recent  marine  upheaval,  are  reported 
to  have  been  discovered  60  miles  to  the  southwest  of  the  island  of 

Juan  Fernandez.  Tho  Curacavi  Mining  Co.,  with  a  capital  of 

1,250,000  pasos  (peso  equals  $0.365  in  United  States  gold),  has  been 
organized  in  Santiago  to  engage  in  mining  and  smelting  in  the  Curacavi 

gold  district.  The  House  of  Deputies  has  approved  the  proposed 

loan  of  £200,000  which  is  desired  by  the  municipality  of  Viña  del 
Mar  for  public  improvements.  An  appropriation  of  1,000,000 
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pesos  gold  has  been  made  by  the  Government  of  Chile  for  the  purpose 
of  'participating  in  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  in  1915.  A  eon- 
tract  has  been  made  with  a  German  firm  to  furnish  six  locomotives 

for  use  on  the  Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway.  Tho  Peruvian  ports  of 

Salaverry  and  Uuanchaco  exported  to  Chile  in  1911  merchandise  valued 
at  2,364,S09  pesos  gold,  and  imported  from  ('hile  poods  to  the  value 

of  19,003  pesos  gold.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  tho  House 

of  Deputies  which  provides  for  tho  sanitation  of  the  port  of  Valparaiso. 


Under  recent  customs  storage  regulations  of  Colombia  the  collector 
of  the  customhouse  through  which  the  goods  are  imported  shall  fix  a 
period  not  to  exceed  15  days  within  which  the  goods  must  be  removed 
from  the  customs  warehouse  by  the  importer  or  his  agent.    In  case 

the  goods  are  not  removed  storage  charges  will  be  collected.  By  a 

recent  decree  the  period  for  which  commercial  travelers  are  permitted 
to  import  samples  into  Colombia  free  of  duty  under  bond,  formerly  one 

yoar,  has  been  extended  to  two  years.  A  bronze  bust  of  the 

celebrated  Cuban  civil  engineer,  Francisco  J.  Cisneros,  who  originated 
the  plan  for  the  building  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  is  to  be  erected  at 

Cali.  A  statue  of  Gen  .  Antonio  Jose  de  Sucre,  the  hero  of  Ayacucho, 

was  recently  unveiled  in  Sucre  Plaza,  Bogota,  while  a  bust  of  Gen  . 
Hermógenes  Maza  was  placed  in  Egipto  Plaza  in  the  same  city.— — 
The  Society  of  Engineers  of  Colombia  has  established  the  Codazzi 
prize,  consisting  of  a  gold  medal,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  work 
that  will  tend  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  interior  territory  of 

Colombia.    Tho  first  award  is  to  be  made  August  7,  1913.  The 

Pacific  Railway  Co.  has  commenced  preliminary  work  on  the  Cali 

aqueduct.  A  shoe  factory,  equipped  with  machinery  imported  from 

the  United  States,  having  a  capacity  of  400  pairs  of  shoes  daily,  is 

to  be  installed  at  ('ali.  The  Federal  Government  has  authorized 

the  municipality  of  Manizales  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  £50,000  to  be 

used  in  municipal  improvements.  The  export  duties  of  the  port  of 

Santa  Marta  during  the  first  half  of  1912,  amounted  to  $1,108,981 .  

The  Tobacco  Union  of  Santander  has  been  recently  organized  at 
Bucaramanga  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  tobacco  industry  of 

the  country.  On  June  30,  1912,  there  were  4,371  public  schools  in 

the  Republic  of  Colombia,  being  approximately  a  school  for  each  1,100 

inhabitants.  The  municipal  council  of  San  Jose  de  Cucuta  has 

been  authorized  to  borrow  $250,000  for  the  construction  of  waterworks, 
installation  of  an  electric-light  plant,  and  the  completion  of  the  mar- 
ket building  now  being  erected.  Waterworks  in  the  city  of  liuga 
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havo  recently  been  completed,  having  a  capacity  sufficient  to  supply 

a  city  of  120,000  inhabitants.  Tho  Federal  Government  has 

arranged  with  the  Bank  of  Colombia  for  a  loan  of  £05.000  to  be  used 

in  paying  the  debt  of  the  Southern  Railway.  The  General  Electric 

Co.  (Ltd.),  of  London,  has  arranged  to  take  over  the  telephone  business 

of  Bogota  and  proposes  to  improve  and  extend  the  service.  The 

department  of  public  works  of  Colombia  has  established  a  board  with 
headquarters  at  Cartagena,  to  superintend  the  dredging  and  canali- 
zation of  the  Atraia  and  Sinu  Rivers.  The  Government  has  con- 
tracted for  the  construction  of  a  railway  which  will  unite  the  Pacific 
with  the  Girardot  Raihvay  and  for  the  building  of  branch  railways  to 
connect  Cali  with  Manizales,  Popayan,  and  Neiva.  The  completion 
of  this  work  will  open  railway  communication  from  Bogota  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  A  rapid  postal  and  passenger  service  is  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  use  of  gasoline  motors  between  Barranquilla  and  Puerto 
Berrio.  Two  launches  with  a  capacity  of  20  persons  each  have  been 
ordered  from  the  United  States.    The  trip  between  the  two  points 

is  to  be  made  in  20  hours.  The  Cauca  Railway  has  reached  Cresta 

do  Gallo,  kilometer  134,  crossing  the  crest  of  the  Western  Cordil- 
lera. French  capitalists  have  made  proposals  to  the  Colombian 

Government  to  construct  aerial  railways  between  Alban  and  La  Dorado 
and  Sibatc  and  Fusagasuga. — —The  municipal  council  of  I bague  pro- 
poses to  borrow  £40,000  for  the  purpose  of  installing  an  electric  light 
and  power  plant,  waterworks,  and  other  public  improvements/ — — 
The  budget  of  the  municipality  of  Bogota  for  1912  amounts  to 

$312,013.28.  The  mint  at  Bogota  has  coined  during  the  present 

year  4,700,000  pesos  in  nickel  coins  of  the  value  of  5  pesos  paper 

each.  Telegrams  transmitted  in   Colombia  in    1911  numbered 

1,462,323,  of  which  478,882  were  oflicial  messages.  Total  charges 
for  transmission  amounted  to  $336,031.44.— A  new  bank  organized 
by  a  German  company,  having  a  capital  of  $714,000,  according  to 
recent  press  dispatches,  is  to  open  for  business  in  Medellin  next 

month.-  According  to  a  press  report,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 

of  Colombia  has  raised  the  consulate  at  ¡quitos,  Peru,  to  a  consulate 
general,  appointing  thereto  Don  Ismael  Lopez,  the  well-known 
historian  and  literateur.-— The  Government  has  bought  the  conces- 
sion granted  in  1886  to  the  Isaacs  family,  for  the  sole  right  to  work 
the  coal  mines  and  other  minerals,  including  petroleum,  in  Aracataca, 
Sierra  Nevada,  Goajira  Territory,  and  Gulf  of  Uraba.-—  About  36 
miles  west  of  the  town  of  Kio  Hacha  Mess.  V.  Dugand  &  Sons  are 
developing  a  large  plantation  of  rubber  (Castilloa  elástica).  This  firm 
now  has  60,000  trees,  which  were  planted  12  years  ago.  They  also 
have  85,000  cocoa  trees,  which  is  the  principal  plantation  of  this 
character  in  northeast  Colombia.  The  firm  is  also  experimenting 
with  the  Heavea  Brasilensis  as  well  as  with  Ceara  rubber,  and  it  is 
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the  intention  to  further  enlarge  these  plantations.  One  tree  which 

grows  in  abundance  in  this  section  of  the  Republic,  and  locally  known 
as  the  "chingalê,"  promises  to  become  valuable  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper  pulp.    The  tree  is  free  from  milk  or  gummy  substances  and 

is  of  rapid  growth  and  undoubtedly  merits  experimentation.  The 

city  of  Cartagena,  capital  of  the  Department  of  Bolivar,  ranks  second 
among  the  seaports  of  Colombia.  During  1911  notable  progress  was 
made  in  many  lines  of  development,  one  of  the  important  improve- 
ments being  the  paving  of  approximately  1  mile  of  streets  with  ]  ressed 
brick,  while  an  equal  distance  was  macadamized.  The  new  municipal 
theater  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $200,000,  and  factories  for  the  manu- 
facture of  matches,  nails,  flannels,  tanning  products,  etc.,  were  estab- 
lished.- A  concession  has  been  granted  to  a  Belgian  firm  for  an 

electric  tramway  connecting  Cartagena  with  its  suburbs.  The  total 

value  of  exports  from  Cartagena  during  1911  was  $5,070, 089, compared 
with  $4,984,739  for  1910,  while  the  imports  were  valued  at  $4,331,106, 
against  $3,951,565  for  1910.  Of  the  exports  the  United  States  took 
$2,675,889  worth,  or  nearly  one-half,  while  of  the  imports  $1,410,953, 
or  less  than  one-third,  came  from  the  United  States. 


COSTA  RICA 


The  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  International  Bank  of  Costa 
Rica,  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  September  10,  1912,  show 
that  the  headquarters  of  the  institution  will  be  in  San  Jose,  and 
among  the  dozen  or  more  persons  who  are  the  founders  are  English, 
Canadian,  German,  and  American  capitalists.  The  initial  capital  of 
the  bank  is  to  be  $465,000,  divided  into  shares  of  $100  each.  The  insti- 
tution may  establish  branches  in  any  part  of  the  Republic.—- — 
The  President  has  been  authorized  by  the  national  Congress  to 
expend  650,000  colones  ($302,250)  in  the  construction  of  aqueducts  in 

the  federal  capital  and  in  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  country.  

A  recent  law  authorizes  the  President  to  have  minted  20,000  colones 
in  silver  coins  of  the  denomination  of  5  centimes,  and  5,000  colones 
in  copper  coin  of  the  denomination  of  1  centime.  Silver  certificates 
are  also  to  be  issued  until  a  total  of  1,500,000  colones,  in  denomi- 
nations of  1  and  2  colones,  have  been  placed  in  circulation.  

The  department  of  agriculture  has  received  from  Brazil  a  consign- 
ment of  rubber  plants  of  superior  quality  of  the  species  hevea  Bra- 
silensis.  Some  of  these  plants  will  be  set  out  by  the  Government 
at  Guanacaste,  an  important  rubber-growing  district,  and  the 
remainder  distributed  to  individuals  particularly  interested  in 
rubber  culture.  A  large  number  of  planters  have  recently  shown 
considerable  interest  in  rubber  cultivation,  and  the  Government 
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proposes  to  aid  such  persons  in  obtaining  superior  plants.  Two 

steel  bridges  over  the  Poas  River,  well  under  way,  will  soon  be  opened 
to  public  traffic,  and  thereby  greatly  facilitate  commercial  progress. 
The  result  of  the  Government's  activity  in  improving  public  roads 
of  the  country  has  been  an  increased  output  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion. A  new  railway  tariff,  superseding  all  former  ones,  issued  by 

the  Pacific  Railway  of  Costa  Rica,  has  been  submitted  and  approved 
by  the  Government  and  will  soon  bo  printed  and  distributed  to 

interested  persons.  A  new  flour  mitt  is  to  bo  built  in  San  Jose,  a 

company  having  been  formed  recently  for  this  purpose.  The 

plans  and  estimates  for  a  public  market  to  be  constructed  in  Orotina 

have  been  completed.  In  view  of  the  impending  completion  of 

the  sanitation  works  in  San  Jose  it  is  advocated  that  the  paving  of 
streets,  new  piping,  and  other  important  sanitary  matters  be  under- 
taken. An  automobile  service  has  been  proposed  between  the 

capital  and  Cartago,  Neredia  and  Alajuela.  The  department  of 

agriculture  has  offered  to  supply  a  limited  number  of  blooded  Jersey 
bulls  for  breeding  purposes  to  the  Government  of  Honduras,  to  be 
used  at  Government  stations  and  by  the  stock  breeders  of  the  coun- 
try. The  breeding  of  Jersey  cattle  in  Costa  Rica  has  been  very 
successful,  and  the  neighboring  Republics  are  beginning  to  purchase 

these  cattle  for  improving  the  stock  of  thoir  respective  countries.  

The  bread  bakers  of  San  Jose  have  formed  a  society  entitled  "La 
Economia  do  los  Panaderos"  (the  Bakers'  Economy)  for  the  mutual 
protection  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bread  and 
allied  products.  The  duration  of  the  society  is  to  be  10  years,  with 
the  privilogo  of  extending  its  corporate  existence  for  additional 
periods  of  10  years  if  its  members  so  desire.    The  capital  of  the 

society  is  5,700  colones  ($2,650).  Costa  Rica  has  one  of  the  finest 

pottery  museums  in  the  world,  according  to  Anne  H.  Dyer,  who  has 
made  quite  a  study  of  the  subject.  At  the  "Museo  Nacional,"  in 
San  Jose,  says  this  authority,  "a  low,  adobe,  tiled  building,  tucked 
away  around  the  corner  from  the  sumptuous  national  theater,  the 
interested  visitor,  if  ho  happens  to  be  a  bit  of  an  antiquary,  may 
discover  treasures  undreamed  of  in  his  philosophy.  One  of  the  won- 
ders of  this  time  is  that  it  enables  us  to  unfold  the  pages  of  the  past, 
and  in  theso  low,  well-lighted  rooms  a  marvelous  past  is  outspread 

for  him  who  runs  to  read."  There  is  now  at  Babylon,  Long 

Island,  N.  Y.,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Minor  C.  Keith,  one  of  the  rarest 
collections  of  curios  to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  which  Mr.  Keith 
has  been  collecting  for  a  number  of  years.  This  gentleman  has  been 
deeply  interested  in  prehistoric  relics  found  in  Costa  Rica  and  has 
been  most  liberal  in  contributing  funds  to  further  the  knowledge  of 

the  races  of  Indians  that  inhabited  this  section  of  the  world.  Not 

very  many  years  ago  all  banking  in  Costa  Rica  was  carried  on  by 
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private  firms.  To-day,  by  reason  of  the  country's  trade  with  the 
world  at  large,  money  quotations  in  English  pounds,  German  marks, 
French  francs,  and  American  dollars  are  as  well  known  and  studied  as 

completely  as  is  the  case  in  the  great  money  centers  of  the  world.  

From  advices  dated  October  19  it  is  learned  that  the  surveys  of 
the  Costa  Kica-Panama  Boundary  Commission  have  been  completed, 
and  that  the  commission  of  engineers  will  return  to  New  York  by 
the  29th  of  the  month. 


The  President  of  Cuba  lias  signed  a  decree  permitting  the  importa- 
tion of  500  white  laborers  to  work  in  the  mines  of  Ponopuo  Manganese 
Co.  in  the  Santiago  Province.  The  cost  of  the  importation  of  these 
laborers  is  to  be  borne  by  the  manganese,  company.  The  depart- 
ment of  immigration  of  the  Government  has  established  immigration 

stations  at  Nipe  and  Santiago-  A  recent  presidential  decree  grants 

to  the  North  Coast  Railway  a  subsidy  of  SO. 000  per  kilometer  of  road 
to  be  built  botween  Caibarien  and  Xuevitas,  and  also  between  Cama- 
gucy  and  Santa  Cruz  del  Sur.  The  railway  company  proposes  to 
expend  $20,000,000  in  constructing  306  kilometers  of  railway,  the 
improvement  of  port  works,  the  erection  of  sugar  mills,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  publicity  bureaus.— — -The  Havana  Electric  Railway  & 
Power  Co.  has  boon  authorized  by  the  city  council  to  build  a  cross  line 
along  Havana  Street  and  to  extend  its  lines  along  Cuba  Street.  


Twelve  marble  statues  of   Cuban  patriots  are  being  prepared  in 

Santiago  under  the  direction  of  the  Cuban  Patriotic  League.  The 

gross  earnings  of  the  Cuban  Railroad  Co.  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1912,  were  $3,819,253  as  compared  with  $3,059,650  for  the 

previous  fiscal  year.  An  order  for  structural  steel  for  the  buildings 

of  the  Manatí  Sugar  Co.  has  been  placed  with  the  American  Bridge 

Co.  Twenty-three  varieties  of  edible  fruits  and  berries  grow  in  the 

vicinity  of  Camaguey,  most  of  which  could  be  improved  by  cultiva- 
tion, is  the  statement  of  a  well-known  agricultural  engineer,  Robert 
L.  Lucaes.  During  the  first  half  of  the  present  year,  30,908  pas- 
sengers arrived  and  40,496  departed  from  Cuban  ports:  The  Span- 
ish Bank  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  has  transferred  to  Speyer  &  Co..  of 
New  York,  bonds  of  the  Electric  Light  tfc  Traction  Co.,  of  Santiago,  to 
the  valuo  of  $2,000,000.  Dr.  Mario  G.  Lebredo,  chief  of  the  sci- 
entific investigations  of  the  Sanitary  Bureau  of  Cuba  has  been  com- 
missioned by  the  Government  to  visit  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  cancer  in  so  far  a9  the 

medical  laboratories  and  other  sources  will  afford.  The  Cuban 
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Telephone  Co.  has  declared  a  dividend  of  1  per  cent  on  its  stock  cov- 
ering business  for  the  last  three  months.  The  Government  has 

authorized  the  construction  of  a  public  wharf  in  the  southern  part  of 

the  port  of  Cienfuegos,  the  work  to  be  completed  within  a  year.  

The  municipality  of  Habana  is  considering  the  making  of  a  contract 
for  the  construction  of  a  model  slaughterhouse  on  a  site  approved  by 

the  national  board  of  health.  The  customs  revenues  of  the  Republic 

for  the  fiscal  year  1911-12  amounted  to  $28,218,624,  of  which 
$14,872,315  corresponds  to  the  second  half  of  1911,  and  $13,346,309 

to  the  first  half  of  1912.  During  \hv  first  half  of  the  present  year 

the  revenues  amounted  to  $19,321,315,  made  up  of  $15,347,606  general 
revenues,  $1,829,814  receipts  from  taxes  on  account  of  loans,  and 

$2,143,895  receipts  from  national  lottery.  The  stockholders  of 

the  International  Brewing  Co.,  of  Habana,  have  taken  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  for  issuing  bonds  with  which  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  plant  and  develop  and  extend  its  business;  the  brewing  industry 
has  been  very  prosperous  during  the  year. — —  A  speaal  message  of  the 
President  to  the  Federal  Congress  requests  that  Congress  pass  a  law 
granting  general  amnesty  to  those  who  took  part  in  the  recent 

Estenoz  uprising.  If  the  year  1911  was  an  uneventful  one  in  a 

business  way,  it  was  marked  by  a  steady  inflow  of  foreign  capital  for 
investment  in  sugar  cane,  grazing  lands,  banking  capital,  and  many 
other  enterprises. — -A  close  analysis  of  the  import  trade  causes  sur- 
prise, first,  as  to  the  purchasing  power,  and  second,  as  to  the  depend- 
ence upon  the  outside  world,  although  one  of  the  most  fruitful  coun- 
tries. Total  imports,  1911.  were  valued  at  $113,266,997,  compared 
with  $107.959,198  for  1910.    Exports  for  1911  were  valued  at 

$123,136,379,  of  which  $106.853,343  came  to  the  United  States.  

The  prospect  for  the  1912-13  sugar  crop  is  excellent;  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  the  best  ever  known  in  Cuba,  and  is  estimated  at 

about  1,900.000  tons.  The  bulk  of  rice  consumed  in  Cienfuegos 

comes  from  India,  as  do  also  large  quantities  of  jute  sugar  bags.— 
Mahogany,  cedar,  and  sabicu  logs  were  exported  in  191 1  to  the  value  of 

$5,526,  of  which  amount  $4,864  worth  went  to  the  United  States.  

The  Woman's  League  for  the  Protection  of  Animals,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  has  begun  work  in  Cuba.  Mrs.  James  Speyer 
is  president  of  the  league,  and  Mrs.  Ada  B.  de  Henna  president  of 

the  Pan  American  Committee.  The  first  payment  of  $33,000  has 

been  made  on  the  statue  of  Maceo;  the  contract  for  the  monument, 
which  will  be  erected  in  Habana,  was  awarded  to  a  sculptor  in 

Madrid  and  will  cost  $150,000.  The  sum  of  $80,000  has  been  set 

aside  by  order  of  the  President  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Santiago 

and  Camaguey  aqueducts.  During  the  fiscal  year  1911-12,  12,172 

coastwise  vessels  entered  Cuban  ports  and  12,306  cleared  therefrom. 
Covering  the  same  period,  5,154  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade 
entered,  and  4,488  cleared. 
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The  department  of  agriculture  has  distributed  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Republic  500  packages  containing  1  pound  each  of  Cuban  tobacco 
seed  and  an  equal  number  of  sea-island  cotton.  The  leaf  of  the  best 
Cuban  tobacco  is  aromatic  and  much  smaller  than  the  tobacco  at 

present  grown  in  the  Republic.  The  Diario  of  Santiago  de  los 

Caballeros  publishes  figures  showing  that  $15,000  invested  in  a 
well-managed  sugar  plantation  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  modern 
sugar  central  in  the  Republic  will  produce  an  annual  profit  oj  Ifi  per 

cent.  A  central  sugar  plantation  in  Barahona  is  proposed  by 

Sr.  Eleutério  Hat  ton.  A  postal  convention,  effective  January  1, 

1913,  has  been  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Governments  of 

the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  United  States.  A  large  shoe 

factory  established  in  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  is  fitted  with  modern 
machinery  imported  from  the  United  States.  The  service  of  three 
expert  shoe  workmen  from  the  latter  country  will  be  utilized  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  different  kinds  and  grades  of  shoes  used  in  the 
Dominican  trade.— — -The  Dominican  Congress  has  passed  a  law 
providing  for  the  transportation  at  the  cost  of  the  State  for  blooded 
animals  and  jowls  for  breeding  purposes  from  the  place  where  secured 
to  the  point  of  destination  in  the  Republic.  In  order  that  the  pur- 
chaser may  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the  ship- 
ment must  be  certified  by  the  Dominican  consul  in  the  country  from 

which  the  shipment  is  made.  A  Dominican  law  entitles  persons 

having  5  or  more  hectares  of  land  under  cultivation  in  cacao  to  be 
furnished  at  Government  expense  with  as  many  rat  terriers  as  may 
be  needed  to  free  his  plantation  oj  rats.  The  Santo  Domingo  Agri- 
cultural Co.,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey, 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Dominican  Government  to  engage  in 
business  in  the  Republic  and  to  enjoy  the  franchises  granted  agri- 
cultural companies  under  the  law  of  June  26,  1911.  The  principal 
holdings  of  this  new  company  are  situated  in  the  Province  of  San 

Pedro  de  Macoris.  The  Convention  of  Paris  for  the  protection  oj 

industrial  property,  the  provisions  of  which  were  revised  in  Brussels 
in  1900  and  in  Washington  in  June,  1911,  by  many  nations,  has  been 
approved  by  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  full  text  of  the  conven- 
tion is  published  in  the  "Gaceta  Oficial,  June  20,  1912. — —A  recent 
act  of  Congress  requires  the  registration  oj  rural  lands  within  a  year 
from  May  25,  1912.    Lands  transferred  after  this  date  are  required 

to  be  registered  within  60  days  from  the  date  of  sa'e.  —Sea-island 

cotton  has  been  cultivated  in  the  Provinces  of  Monte  Cristi  and  San- 
tiago since  1908,  and  is  now  being  grown  in  Puerto  Plata,  Moca, 
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La  Vega,  and  San  Francisco  de  Macoris.  This  class  of  cotton  pro- 
duces without  replanting  good  crops  for  five  years.  The  cost  of 
preparing  the  ground  and  planting  an  acre  of  cotton,  not  including 

fencing  and  value  of  the  land,  is  approximately  $12.70.  The 

Cintrai  Ansonia  Sugar  Co.,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  established  headquarters  at  Azua, 

with  Mr.  John  G.  Dumbar  as  general  manager.  An  executive 

decree  of  August  12,  1912,  places  the  management  oj  the  State  Railways 
under  the  oilice  of  the  bureau  of  communications  of  the  department 

of  state,  fomento,  and  communications.  A  5-meter  cart  road  is 

being  constructed  from  La  Vega  to  Santiago  via  Moca.  It  is  expected 
that  this  part  of  the  country  will  have  a  railroad  constructed  and  in 
operation  within  a  period  of  two  years;  the  district  is  rich  in  agri- 
cultural and  forestal  products  and  better  transportation  facilities 

will  greatly  aid  in  its  development.  The  total  value  oj  joreign 

trade  oj  the  Republic  during  the  years  1911  and  1910,  excluding  the 
value  of  currency  exported  and  imported,  was  $18,149,935  and 
$17,333,209,  respectively.  This  was  an  increase  during  the  year 
1911  of  $816,726  over  the  figures  for  1910,  which  in  turn  had  exceeded 
by  $2,815,295  the  figures  for  1908,  the  previous  banner  year.  The 
United  States  continued  to  be  the  predominating  figure  in  the  for- 
eign commerce,  taking  $6,054,246  of  the  exports  and  furnishing 
$4,228,70S  of  the  imports.    Germany  stands  second,  with  $2,129,676 

of  the  exports  and  furnishing  $1,268,377  worth  of  imports.  The 

production  and  gathering  oj  coconuts  has  been  revived,  owing  to  the 
advance  in  tho  price  and  the  increased  local  demand  for  this  fruit 

in  tho  vicinity  of  Sanchez  and  Saman  a  for  manufacturing  soap.  

The  yield  oj  cotton  during  the  year  1911  justified  expectations,  and  the 
report  that  in  the  fall  of  that  year  1,700  acres  were  planted  to  this 
crop  indicates  that  cotton  is  destined  to  be  a  more  important  prod- 
uct.—The  exportation  oj  molasses  and  sirups,  the  by-products  of 
the  sugar  industry,  has  developed  into  an  important  enterprise 
during  the  last  two  years;  this  fact  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  sugar 
business,  because  these  by-products  heretofore  have  been  thrown 

away,  thus  causing  loss  as  well  as  polluting  many  streams.  In 

the  tobacco  region  an  experiment  station  has  been  placed  under  a 

German  specialist,  in  accordance  with  Government  authorization.  

In  accordance  with  a  law  passed  by -Congress  June  27,  1912,  t  he  port 

of  La  Romana  has  been  opened  to  foreign  commerce.  A  recent 

law  provides  that  a  further  period  of  two  years,  terminating  June  26, 
1914,  is  granted  for  the  acceptance  of  the  privileges  accorded  by  the 

Government  in  the  law  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture.  

The  trade-mark  law  has  been  modified,  a  text  of  which  was  published 
in  the  "Gaceta  Oficial"  of  the  Government,  No.  2316  (July  IS,  1912). 
Since  numerous  American  firms  are  at  present  having  their  trade- 
marks registered  in  the  Republic,  these  changes  should  be  noted. 


Unofficial  advices  from  Guayaquil  state  that  the  cabinet  of  the 
President  of  Ecuador  is  composed  of  the  following:  Dr.  Modesto  A. 
Peñaherrera,  minister  of  the  interior;  Dr.  Alfredo  Baquerizo  Moreno, 
minister  of  foreign  relations;  Sr.  Don  Luis  N,  Dillon,  minister  of 
public  instruction;  Sr.  Don  Juan  F.  Game,  minister  of  finance; 

Sr.  Don  Juan  Francisco  Navarro,  minister  of  war.  A  law  recently 

passed  by  the  Congress  of  Ecuador  provides  that  the  President  of 
the  Republic  shall  use  while  performing  his  official  duties,  as  an 
emblem  of  honor  of  the  office,  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Republic  over  a 
band  of  the  colors  of  the  national  ilag  worn  on  the  right  shoulder 
and  extending  around  and  across  the  body  to  the  left  side.  The 

band  is  to  bear  the  inscription:  "El  poder  en  la  Constitución."  

It  is  reported  that  a  deposit  of  lignite  of  good  quality  has  been  dis- 
covered on  the  San  Cristobal  ranch,  located  on  the  southeast  side 

of  the  Pichincha  Mountains  opposite  the  city  of  Quito.  The 

Government  has  contracted  with  the  telephone  company  of  Guay- 
aquil to  construct  a  line  from  Guayaquil  to  Playas  del  Morro,  and  from 
thenco  to  Manglar  ¿Uto.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
line  are  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Province  of  Guayas,  and 
the  contract  is  for  four  years.  A  public  highway  is  being  con- 
structed by  the  Government  from  Archidona  to  Baena.  The 

Intriago  Navigation  Co.  has  established  a  passenger  service  behveen 
Guayaquil  and  Duran.  Three  small  steamers  are  to  be  employed 
and  daily  trips  are  to  be  made  in  order  to  connect  with  incoming  and 
outgoing  trains  at  Duran,  the  terminus  of  the  Guayaquil  to  Quito 

Railway.  A  branch  of  the  Guayaquil  to  Quito  Railway  from 

Huigra  to  Cuenca  is  soon  to  be  built  by  capitalists  from  Boston,  Mass. 

 It  is  estimated  that  the  railway  from  Santa  Ana  to  Manta  will 

be  completed  by  November,  1912. — -Sr.  Francisco  Sierra  has  been 

appointed  Cuban  consul  at  Guayaquil.  A  bill  has  been  introduced 

into  the  Congress  of  Ecuador  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  stations  and  schools  throughout  the  country.    The  project 

contemplates  an  expenditure  of  200,000  sucres  (about  $97,400).  

A  prominent  official  of  the  city  of  Quito  estimates  the  population 

of  the  city  at  100,000.  An  order  has  been  placed  by  the  Empreza 

de  Luz  y  Fuerza  Eléctrica  Company  with  a  Belgian  concern  for  the 
installation  of  a  complete  plant  to  generate  electrical  energy  from  the 
water  power  of  the  river  Chimbo  descending  the  Chimborazo  Moun- 
tains. The  central  generating  station  is  to  be  erected  on  a  site  near 
the  village  of  Bucay,  on  the  Chimbo,  about  55  miles  from  Guayaquil. 
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The  current  is  to  he  generated  at  S00  volts,  42  periods,  and  trans- 
formed up  to  40,000  volts;  then  transmitted  53  miles  to  the  lower 
tension  station  of  Recreo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Cuyas,  opposite 
Guayaquil,  where  the  river  is  nearly  1}  miles  wide,  and  there  stepped 
down  to  5,000  volts.  The  complete  installation  Is  to  cost  about 
$300,000.  A  new  company  composed  of  Peruvian  and  Ecuado- 
rian merchants  has  been  formod  for  the  purpose  of  sfiipping  fruit 

from  Guayaquil  to  various  Peruvian  ports.  The  Ecuadorian 

Government  is  considering  the  question  of  establishing  wireless  tele- 
graph stations.  During  the  first  six  months  of  tho  year  two 

native,  2  French,  5  German,  10  English,  and  22  American  concerns 

had  their  trade  marks  registered  in  fonador.  A  large  iron  and  brass 

foundry  is  now  being  established  in  Guayaquil.  -An  English  com- 
pany has  an  agent  in  this  country  investigating  the  cocoa  fields.  It  is 
understood  that  this  company  is  contemplating  large  purchases  of 
such  lands.— — The  wharf  at  the,  custom  house  at  Guayaquil  has  now 
been  put  under  the  management  of  the  collector  of  customs;  it  was 

formerly  in  the  hands  of  a  private  company.  According  to  recent 

legislative  action,  all  the  Government  schools  have  been  compelled 

to  add  courses  in  gymnastics  and  other  forms  of  physical  culture.  

During  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  65  traveling 
salesmen  visited  Guayaquil,  only  5  of  whom  were  from  the  United 

grates.  The  Chilean  aviator,  Molina,  has  gone  to  Ecuador  to  found 

an  aero  club. 


The  length  of  the  Guatemalan  railways  at  the  close  of  1911  was  679 
kilometers.  During  that  year  those  roads  transportod  1,187,433 
passengers,  and  252,882  tons  of  freight,  of  which  149,433  tons  repre- 
sented local  freight  and  103.449  tons  the  freight  made  up  of  imports 

and  exports.  The  President  has  recently  arranged  for  the  teaching 

of  stenography,  photography,  bookkeeping,  and  other  commercial 
branches  in  the  high  schools  and  academies  of  the  country  Those 
courses  have  been  introduced  with  the  special  object  of  instructing 
young  women,  thereby  increasing  their  scope  of  usefulness  along 

commercial  linos.  In  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 

Central  American  International  Bureau  the  delegate  of  Salvador,  Sr. 
Francisco  A.  Lima,  becomes  chairman  of  tho  office  in  place  of  Lie. 
Gilberto  Larios,  delegato  from  Nicaragua.    The  treasurer  is  Sr. 

José  Pinto  and  Sr.  José  Rodriguez  Pena  is  secretary.  Many 

beds  and  mattresses  annually  imported  indicate  that  thôre  is  a  market 
for  such  goods.    Native  blacksmiths  and  iron  workers  make  iron 
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beds  and  carpenters  make  wooden  ones.  A  first-class  wool  mattress 
is  worth  $35  gold  in  the  local  market;  those  of  straw  about  70  pesos 

or  $4  gold.  There  are  20  private  schools  for  girh  and  13  for  boys 

in  the  city  of  Guatemala,  among  which  are  the  American  School  for 
Girls,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Love,  and  the  Anglo- 
Gorman  College,  under  the  direction  of  William  Stein.  An  execu- 
tivo decree  of  Oetobor  4,  191  2,  imposes  the  following  monthly  tele- 
phone charges:  $0.50  gold  for  each  apparatus  used  locally  and  $1 
gold  for  each  instrument  used  between  towns  and  plantations. 
License  to  construct  private  lines  are  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  $5 
gold  per  mile;  no  license  is  granted  for  lines  crossing  Government 

lands  or  public  roads.  Eduardo  Bustamante  has  been  appointed 

consul  general  of  Guatemala  at  Valparaiso,  Chile,  and  William  A. 

Mosman  vice  consul  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Jewelry  is  largely 

imported  from  Germany  and  France,  but  a  market  for  American  jew 

elry  could  be  created  by  having  salesmen  work  the  field.  The 

demand  for  vacuum  cleaners  is  limited,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
best  houses  havo  tile  floors  and  carpets  are  little  used.  Compara- 
tively few  ]>eoplo  buy  Panama  hats,  felt  and  coarse  straw  hats  being 
generally  preferred.— — Foreign  industrial  stocks  are  not  easily  dis- 
posed of  in  Guatemala,  unless  the  resident  banks  have  investigated 
the  organizations  offoring  tho  same  and  can  conscientiously  recom- 
mend that  which  is  offored.  Electric  signs  are  making  their 

appearance  in  Guatemala  City,  and  there  are  numerous  opportunities 
for  further  extending  them,  but  it  would  be  necessary  for  an  agent 

to  be  in  the  field  ¿o  properly  exploit  the  business.  The  latest 

railway  returns  to  hand  are  as  follows;  Central  Railway  (135  miles 
in  extent)— number  of  passengers  carried  during  1911,  848,895; 
imports,  S,923  tons;  exports,  24,831  tons;  local  freights,  94,360  tons. 
Guatemalan  Railway  (195  miles  in  extent)— number  of  passengers, 
116,306;  exports,  15,533  tons;  imports,  15,736  tons;  local  freights, 
25,946  tons;  bananas,  94,369  bunches.  Western  Railway  (51  miles  in 
extent) — number  of  passengers,  192,140;  imports,  10,411  tons; 
exports,  13,225  tons;  local  freights,  25,064  tons.  Ocos  Railway  (25 
miles  in  extent  ) — number  of  passengers,  23,584;  imports,  3,189  tons 
exports,  8,130  tons;  local  freights,  4,394  tons.  Verapaz  Railway  (27 
miles  in  extent)— number  of  passengers,  3,708;  imports,  1,862  tons- 
exports.  1,603  tons;  local  freights,  669  tons. 


On  September  23,  President  Auguste,  of  Haiti,  signed  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1912-13.    The  receipts  are  estimated  at  7,57 1 ,082.55 
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gourdes  (Haitian),  and  §3,914,480  (United  States  gold).  The  budget 
of  expenditures  is  as  follows: 

[$l  Unit**!  States  gold  equals  3.25  gourdes  paper.] 


On  August  19,  1912,  the  President  of  Haiti  approved  the  law  pro- 
viding for  the  withdra  wal  from  circulation  witliin  about  two  years  of 
6,000,000  gourdes.  About  2,000,000  gourdes  were  to  be  withdrawn 
beginning  August  1,  1912,  and  a  like  amount  August  1,  1913  and 
1914.  The  paper  money  withdrawn  is  to  be  annulled  and  mutilated 
under  the  direction  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic  and  burned 
after  verification,  wliile  the  nickel  coins  will  be  buried  off  the  rade  of 

Port  au  Prince  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Government.  

The  extra  session  of  Congress  called  by  the  President  to  consider 
the  unfinished  business  of  the  previous  Congress  closed  September  14, 
1912,  after  passing  the  following  important  measures:  The  reorgani- 
zation of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service;  extradition  of  criminal 
fugitives:  a  decree  sanctioning  the  convention  concluded  between 
Haiti  and  France  for  the  exchange  of  parcels  post  ;  decree  sanctioning 
the  arbitration  convention  between  Haiti  and  Brazil;  inspection  and 
surveillance  of  schools;  primary  instruction;  creation  of  a  domestic 
science  school  for  girls  under  the  name  of  "Elie  Dubois  School";  a 
manual  training  school  for  boys:  a  practical  agricultural  school  in  the 
Department  of  the  Ouest;  budgets  of  the  various  administrative 
brandies;  general  budget;  a  contract  for  the  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  and  land  credit;  suspension  during  the  year  1912-13  of 
the  law  of  October  24,  1S76,  relating  to  the  collection  of  indirect 
taxes;  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  construction  of  school- 
houses;  electrification  of  street  railways;  police  reforms;  prospecting 
of  the  phosphate  and  guano  deposits;  waterworks  for  Port  au  Prince; 
general  railway  inspection  service:  wharf  at  Cayes:  and  regulation  of 

railway  rates.  The  Government  has  recently  created  a  legation  at 

The  Hague  and  a  consulate  at  Genoa.  Italy.  Work  on  tin4  Northern 

Railroad  toward  Saint  Marc  is  progressing  rapidly  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  line  from  there  to  Port  au  Prince  will  be  opened  for  traffic 

by  January  1,  1913.  -According  to  late  reports  the  coffee  and 

cacao  crops  are  exceptionally  good  this  year. 


Foreign  affairs  

Worship  

Justice  

War  

Xavy  

Public  work*  

Agriculture  

Public  instruction  

Finance  and  commerce 

Interior  and  police  

Public  debt  

IJank  service  


United  States  gold.  Gourde». 

1141,127.40  and  35,840.00 

81,087.50  and  60,200.00 

16,500.00  and  667,120.00 

100.  062. 50  and  2,  015,  851. 01 

71,600.00  and  334,342.00 

59,700.00  and  670.511.00 

7,260.00  and  350.164.00 

.50.550.00  and  1,761,076.00 

68,057.38  and  1,  186,991.48 

314,980.00  and  1,314,044.56 


2,  882,  468. 42 J  and     331,  154. 88 
52.29S.00  and  113,515.00 
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The  receipts  of  the  National  Railway  from  February  9,  1912,  when 
tho  Governmont  took  possession,  to  July  31,  1912,  amounted  to 
277,572.55  pesos,  and  the  disbursements  to  191,850.75  pesos.  New 
rolling  stock  has  been  purchased,  and  tho  road  is  being  put  in  thor- 
ough repair.  The  Government  has  granted  a  medical  scholarship 

of  S55  per  month  to  Miss  Lucila  Carias  to  enable,  her  to  study  medi- 
cino in  tho  United  States.  Miss  Carias  will  first  attend  a  preparatory 
school  and  afterwards  take  a  course  in  medicino  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. New  laws  and  regulations  governing  patents  of  invention 

becamo  oucctivo  in  Honduras  on  September  20,  1912.  The  Hon- 
duras Oil  Co.  has  been  organized  at  La  Ceiba  to  exploit  the  Guare 
petroleum  deposits,  tho  president  of  the  new  concern  being  Agustin 

Disdisr.  An  executive  decree  of  September  20,  1912,  prescribes 

tho  amount  to  be  paid  for  license  for  the  sale  of  liquors. —  -The  reve-- 
nues  of  the  city  of  Tegucigalpa  for  the  fiscal  year  1911-12  amounted  to 
596,561.80  pesos.    The  expenses  of  the  federal  capital  during  tho 
same  period  were  596,221.80  pesos,  leaving  a  balance  of  340  pesos  to 

the  credit  of  tho  present  fiscal  year.  The  protocol  of  August  11, 

1911,  modifying  tho  parcels  post  convention  made  in  Tegucigalpa  on 
March  11,  1910,  between  Honduras  and  Chile  has  been  signed  by  the 
President  of  Honduras,  subject  to  tho  approval  of  the  National  Con- 
gress.—— -The  treaty  of  commerce,  peace,  and  navigation  between 
Honduras  and  Great  Britain,  made  on  January  21,  1887,  the  oxchango 
of  ratifications  of  which  occurred  on  February  3,  1900,  has  been 

extended  until  Apnl  6,  1913.  A  school  for  the  manufacture  of  straw 

hats  has  recently  been  opened  at  Gracias.  This  institution,  which  is 
subventioned  by  the  Government,  is  primarily  for  the  teaching  of  this 
industry,  and  being  located  in  a  district  which  is  capable  of  producing 
large  quantities  of  straw  and  fiber  especially  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  hats  should  prove  valuable  to  the  country.—  —An  up-to-date 
cement  factory  is  soon  to  be  in  operation  in  Tegucigalpa.  The  plant 
is  to  be  equipped  with  the  best  modern  cement-manufacturing  ma- 
chinery' and  will  be  constructed  so  as  to  be  enlarged  whenever  tho 
demand  for  cement  in  Honduras  justifies  an  increase  in  the  capacity 

of  the  factory'.  Mining  is  at  present  the  most  important  industry  of 

the  Department  of  Olancho,  which  is  also  rich  in  agricult  ural  produc- 
tion. Placer  mining  is  being  carried  on  in  numerous  streams  of  this 
department,  the  best  known  placers  being  those  of  the  Guayape, 
Jalan,  and  Olancho  Rivers  and  their  tributaries,  whero  the  gold  is 
often  obtained  by  panning  and  horn  spooning.    Tho  industry  is 
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largely  undeveloped,  but  offers  a  rich  and  inviting  field  for  the  pros- 
pector. American   Minister  Charles  D.  White  has  arrived  at 

Tegucigalpa  after  a  leave  of  absence  spent  in  the  United  States.  

A  very  interesting  and  informing  report  on  the  extensive  mineral  wealth 
of  southern  Honduras  was  recently  made  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Haeberle,  the 
American  consul  stationed  at  Tegucigalpa  Mr.  Haeberle  writes  par- 
ticularly about  the  Department  of  Vallo,  the  smallest  of  Honduras, 
and  also  has  something  to  say  of  its  capital,  Nacaomo.  Speaking  of 
the  native  Indians,  who  in  their  way  are  expert  miners,  Mr.  Haeberle 
says  that  they  grind  the  stones  they  desire  to  examine  and  wash  them 
in  a  horn  spoon  until  only  the  metal  remains,  and  from  this  they 
determine  the  kind  and  value  of  the  ore.  It  is  said  that  many  of  the 
Indians  can  tell  with  an  astonishing  degree  of  accuracy  the  value  of 
the  ore  per  ton. 


Message  of  the  President:  In  his  message  of  September  16,  1912, 
sent  to  the  National  Congress,  President  Madero  reviews  the  general 
conditions  of  the  country,  the  following  being  a  brief  résumé  of  the 
most  important  features.  As  to  the  financial  situation  he  states  that 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1911-12  the  national  treasury  had  on 
hand  funds  to  the  amount  of  51,729,122.85  pesos,  the  income  for  the 
past  year  having  been  approximately  103,000  000  pesos  (peso  equals 
$0.498  United  States  gold).  Of  the  $10,000,000  loan  negotiated 
in  New  York,  some  18,000,000  pesos  have  been  expended  and  a  new 
loan  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Government. 
Indemnity  claims  to  the  number  of  2,016  have  been  passed  upon  by 
the  claims  commission  and  referred  to  the  treasury  department  for 
settlement.  The  stamp  taxes  for  the  year  amounted  to  32,129,366 
pesos,  and  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  customs  revenues  of  5,124,485 
pesos.  The  income  from  direct  and  municipal  taxes  amounted  tí» 
12,069,015  pesos,  of  which  the  Tohuantepec  Railway  produced 
1 ,625,000.  The  cordial  relations  with  other  countries  have  remained 
unchanged.  Reforms  have  been  instituted  in  the  consular  service, 
and  the  income  from  consular  fees  during  the  year  amounted  to 
1,061,806.31  pesos.  The  relations  between  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  Government  have  remained  most  cordial,  the  former 
having  been  careful  to  respect  the  independence  of  the  latter  at  all 
times.  The  full  strength  of  the  army  Is  given  as  107  generals,  6,236 
officers,  and  49,332  men.  Under  the  subject  of  education  the  mes- 
sage reconmiends  the  establishment  of  elementary  schools  through- 
out the  country  and  the  maintenance  of  an  increased  number  of 
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normal  schools.  The  public  lands  held  by  the  Government  are  said 
to  amount  to  about  21,000,000  hectares  and  there  are  approximately 
7,000,000  hectares  of  forest  reserves.  An  executive  agrarian  com- 
mission was  established  last  spring  with  the  view  of  putting  into 
practice  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  national  agrarian  commission, 
to  study  plans  for  the  sale  and  division  of  lands,  and  to  recommend 
measures  to  facilitate  the  plans  of  the  Government  for  the  speedy 
settlement  of  the  land  question.  The  commission  has  already  sub- 
mitted a  working  program  embodying  studies  on  village  commons, 
communal  lands,  and  homesteads.  The  matter  of  irrigation,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  using  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  and 
the  development  of  the  northern  part  of  Lower  California,  has 
received  the  personal  attention  of  the  Minister  of  Fomento.  The 
foreign  commerce  for  the  year  showed  a  gratifying  increase,  the 
exports  amounting  to  207,000,000  pesos  and  the  imports  to  182,600,- 
000.  The  department  of  fomento  has  issued  an  order  providing  that 
the  exhibit  of  Mexican  products  sent  to  the  San  Francisco  Exposi- 
tion in  1915  shall  be  displayed  in  a  permanent  building  to  be  erected 
by  Mexico  and  presented  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  former's  participation  in  tho  exposition.  The  com- 
mission for  regulating  the  price  of  henequén,  acting  under  instructions 
from  the  governor  of  Yucatan,  will  lend  growers  90  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  fiber  deposited  with  the  commission,  the  value  to  be 

calculated  at  2.62  pesos  ($1.30)  per  Hi  kilos  (25$  pounds).  The 

production  of  the  Amparo  Mining  Co.,  at  Etzatlan,  State  of  Jalisco, 
has  been  at  the  rate  of  140,000  pesos  ($69,720)  per  month  during 
1912.  The  Government  has  authorized  the  coîintruction  of  tele- 
phone lines  between  Toluca,  the  State  of  Mexico,  and  the  Federal 

District.  The  exports  of  henequén    from  Progreso  during  the 

month  of  August,  1912,  amounted  to  15,280,856  kilos,  valued  ap- 
proximately at  2,656,118  pesos.  Concessions  have  been  granted  for 

the  use  of  the  Coatan  and  Chujubal  Rivers,  State  of  Chiapas,  for 
irrigation  purposes  and  for  the  Xoloatl  River  for  the  generation  of 
electric  light  and  power.  A  proposal  has  been  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  construct  a  raihcay  from  Ojinaga,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
through  the  States  of  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  Durango,  Zacateca,  and 
Jalisco  to  the  city  of  Guadalajara.  During  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1912,  the  customs  collections  at  the  port  of  Tampico  amounted  tí) 
1,296,660.83  pesos  (peso  equals  $0.498).  The  department  of  fo- 
mento has  been  petitioned  for  a  concession  to  use  5,000  liters  of 
water  per  second  from  Arroyo  Tijuana,  Lower  California,  for  the 

purpose  of  f  urn  ishing  the  town  of  Tijua  na  with  potable  water.  The 

oil  production  of  tho  Tampico  region  for  1912  is  estimated  at  20,000,- 

000  barrels.  According  to  Mexican  press  reports  the  receipts  of 

the  national  railways  of  Mexico  during  the  fiscal  year  1911-12 
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amounted  to  61,447,790  posos,  and  tho  expenditures  to  39,559,757 

pesos.  The  Mexican  Petroleum  Co.  has  boon  organized  in  the 

State  of  Veracruz  with  a  capital  of  500,000  pesos,  to  exploit  petroleum 
deposits  in  the  cantons  of  Ozuluana  and  Tuxpan.  The  Govern- 
ment has  extended  the  timo  for  the  import  ation  of  com  free  of  duty 
until  December  31,  1912.  The  department  of  agriculture  is  be- 
ginning the  distribution  of  agricultural  machinery  to  the  experiment 
stations  throughout  tho  country.    Some  of  tho  machinery  is  loaned 

to  farmers  in  the  vicinity  and  instruction  given  as  to  its  use.  The 

Veracruz  Local  Traction  Co.  (Ltd.)  has  obtained  a  concession  from 
the  Government  to  construct  and  exploit  a  railway  from  Higo,  Vera- 
cruz, to  Tampico.  Tho  net  earnings  of  the  Mexican  Light  dfc  Power 

Co.  of  tho  City  of  Mexico  for  1911,  according  to  a  press  dispatch, 
were  SI, 251, 676. 95,  a  7  per  cent  dividend  being  paid  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock  and  4  per  cent  on  ordinary  shares.  A  commission 

representing  tho  Mexican  Government  is  studying  irrigation  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  the  large  projects  of  tho  West  and  South- 
west, with  the  view  of  adopting  such  ideas  as  may  bo  feasible  and 
suited  to  Mexican  conditions.  The  commission  is  also  authorized  to 
study  tho  ports,  harbors,  railways,  and  shipping  of  tho  United  Statos 

and  if  deemed  advisable  may  extend  its  investigations  to  Europe.  

A  Society  of  International  Laic  has  been  orgamzod  in  the  City  of 
Mexico.  One  of  its  prominent  members,  who  drafted  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  society,  is  former  Ambassador  Joaquin  D.  Cassasus.  The 
following  oflicers  have  been  elected:  Lie.  Pedro  Lascurain,  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  honorary  president;  Lie.  Francisco  do  la  Barra, 
ex-President  of  the  Republic,  president;  Lie.  Francisco  Carbajal,  chief 
justice  of  the  supremo  court,  and  Lie.  Victor  Manuel  Castillo,  vice 

presidents;  Lie.  Roberto  Esteva  Ruiz,  secretan,'.  Tho  engineering 

department  of  the  National  University  of  Mexico  enrolled  during  tho 
first  semester  of  tho  year  1911-12,  226  students.  Two  alumni  wore 
sent  to  study  engineering  works  in  the  United  States  and  one  to 

Panama.  -Tho  Government  maintains  two  commercial  schools  in 

the  City  of  Mexico,  ono  for  each  sex.  The  one  for  young  men  enrolled 
during  the  year  1911-12,  131  in  tho  day  classes,  and  543  in  tho 
evening  classes.  Jn  the  other  schools  for  the  same  period  the  enroll- 
ment was  798.  of  whom  315  were  in  tho  evening  classes.  The  national 
trades  schoed  enrolled  during  the  same  period  312  pupils,  of  which 
number  143  studied  to  bo  machinists,  24  electricians,  and  41  deco- 
rators. During  tho  same  period  tho  trades  school  for  girh  enrolled 
1,006  pupils.— — According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  United  States 
consul  to  Mexico  City  the  principal  exports  of  vegetable  products  of 
Mexico  during  tho  year  1911  were:  Henequén,  $11,820,000;  rubber, 
$7,822,000;  guayule  rubber,  $4,812,000;  coffee,  $4,300,000;  chick- 
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peas,  $2,160,000;  cabinet  woods,  $1,900,000;  chicle,  $1,800,000;  ixtle, 
$1,610,000;  vanilla,  $1,530,000;  zacatón  or  broom  root,  $995,000; 

beans,  $630,000;  leaf  tobacco,  $627,000.  The  Associated  Press  of 

the  States  of  Mexico  will  hold  a  convention  in  the  city  of  Chihuahua 

during  the  first  week  of  November,  1912.  On  October  20,  1912, 

the  plantation  owners  of  the  State  of  Puebla  hold  a  convention  to 
devise  plans  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools  in  that  State 
for  the  benefit  of  farm  laborers.  The  department  of  communica- 
tions and  public  works  is  considering  proposals  for  the  completion  of 
the  national  theater  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  work  will  probably  be 

resumed  within  a  short  time.  An  e.r position  under  the  auspices  of 

the  State  of  Colima  will  bo  held  in  the  city  of  Colima  in  January, 

1913.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of  gold  exports  during 

the  calendar  year  1911,  as  compared  with  1910,  of  $4,427,533;  an 
increase  of  $3,718,549  in  the  silver  exports;  and  a  total  increase  in 
value  of  all  mineral  products  of  $10,578,890. 


NICARAGUA 

The  Moravian  school  at  IHuefekls  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
directors  have  recently  taken  steps  to  enlarge  tho  scope  of  its  useful- 
ness and  to  improve  its  facilities.  Special  attention  is  given  to  tho 
education  of  natives,  but  many  boys  and  girls  of  foreign  parentage 
attend  the  school;  it  has  departments  of  both  boarding  and  day 
students.  At  present  tho  chairman  of  the  school  board  is  Rev. 
Theodore  Reinke,  and  the  founder  of  the  institution,  Rev.  G.  K. 

Heath,  is  still  actively  engaged  in  its  educational  work.  Recent 

Issues  of  Tho  American,  an  interesting  weekly  newspaper  published 
in  English  and  Spanish  at  Bluefields,  contains  important  articles  and 
comments  on  the  banana  industry  in  Nicaragua.  Tho  articles  show 
that  banana  cultivation,  when  carried  on  with  sufficient  capital  and 
experienced  growers,  is  a  profitable  business  in  certain  sections  of  the 
country.    At  tho  same  time  they  contain  a  note  of  warning  to  foreign 

investors  not  to  be  misled  by  companies  of  questionable  standing.  

A  report  on  monetary  reform  in  Nicaragua  has  been  submitted  to  the 
bankers  interested  in  the  subject  by  the  two  experts  who  have 
recently  returned  from  their  investigations,  Mr.  F.  C  Harrison  and 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Connut.  The  former  was  recently  head  commissioner 
of  paper  currency  in  India,  wliile  the  latter  prepared  tho  monetary 
plan  for  the  Philippines,  and  was  consulted  by  Mexico  and  Panama 
in  the  revision  of  their  currency  systems.  Plans  are  already  por- 
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footed  for  opening  the.  National  Bank  in  Managua  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  Mr.  \V.  Buiuly  Cole,  who  has  had  experience  in  Mexico 
and  other  Latin  countries,  has  been  selected  as  manager  of  the  new 
organization.  lie  is  now  in  New  York  arranging  for  the  issue  of  the 
new  coinage  of  the  Republic  and  the  engraving  of  the  notes  of  the 
bank.  The  coins  will  bear  the  portrait  of  Cordoba,  while  the  notes 
will  have  those  of  heroes  of  the  wars  of  liberation.  The  New  York 
banking  concerns  that  are  interested  in  the  Nicaraguan  monetary 
reform  are  Messrs.  Brown  Brothel's  &  Co.  and  J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 
These  firms  have  recently  made  an  additional  loan  of  $500,000  to 
strengthen  the  currency  fund  and  $255,000  in  monthly  installments 
of  130,000  (to  October  15)  in  order  to  overcome  the  deficit  in  current 
receipts  pending  the  complete  reorganization  of  the  country's  finances. 

 The  Pearl  Lagoon  Transportation  Co.  has  established  a  regular 

tri-weekly  service  between  Bhiejields  and  Pearl  Lagoon  for  the  accom- 
modation of  freight  and  passengers.  An  American  capitalist,  who 

has  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  coast  country  from  Bluefields 
to  Great  River,  proposes  to  engage  in  the  coconut  business  on  a  large 

scale.  The  forests  along  the  Prinzapulca  River  and  the  woodlands 

of  the  coast  streams  of  eastern  Nicaragua  are  producing  quantities 
oiftne  quality  mahogany  logs,  which  are  collected  at  convenient  points 

and  exported  at  frequent  intervals.  .4  large  shipment  of  these  logs 

is  to  be  made  from  Cabo  de  Gracias  à  Dios  to  the  United  States  early 
in  November.  Bluefields  has  also  recently  exported  valuable  ship- 
ments of  mahogany  logs,  most  of  which  came  from  the  Escondido 
River  section.  The  exportation  of  these  precious  woods  is  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  industries  of  the  Republic.  An  American  traveler  in 
Nicaragua,  recently  writing  some  of  his  experiences  to  friends  at 
home,  thus  speaks  of  his  trip:  "Out  of  the  port  of  Corinto  in  the 
early  dawn  the  train  for  Managua  speeds  upon  a  journey  teeming 
with  fascination,  in  a  country  where  the  tourist  is  unknown.  It  is  a 
route  presenting  green  savannas  and  haze-clad  volcanoes  rising 
abruptly  from  the  shores  of  limpid  lakos;  a  region  where  mingles  the 
flavor  of  ancient  Egypt  with  the  Castilian  romance  of  the  conquista- 
dores." Another  traveler  who  has  been  investigating  ruining  lands 

thus  speaks  of  his  experiences:  "I  believe  the  future  of  mining  in 
Nicaragua  and  the  other  Central  American  Republics  was  never 
brighter  than  at  the  present  time.  Columbus  and  lüs  men,  who 
sailed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Nicaragua  on  the  second  voyage, 
landed  at  Cabo  Gracias  à  Dios,  and  the  Spaniards  who  penet rated 
inland  found  gold,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  day  mining 
deposits  have  been  known  but  little  worked.  A  new  era  is  about  to 
dawn,  and  Nicaragua  will  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  mining 
industry." 
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On  October  1,  1912,  Dr.  Beluario  Porras  was  inaugurated  President 
of  Panama.  In  his  inaugural  address  to  the  national  congress  the 
new  President  gives  assurance  that  under  his  administration  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  country  will  be  strictly  adhered  to  and 
enforced.  lie  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  friendly  relations  existing 
between  Panama  and  the  United  States,  on  their  common  interest  in 
the  great  canal,  and  on  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country  which 
must  result  from  the  completion  of  this  work.  He  warns  the  country 
against  pursuing  a  reckless  policy  of  extravagance  in  financial  matters, 
intimating  that  intervention  in  the  allairs  of  their  Government  need 
be  feared  only  in  case  of  national  bankruptcy  and  failure  to  show  to 
the  world  their  ability  to  govern  themselves.  lie  advocates  the 
abolition  of  superfluous  oHices,  a  strict  and  orderly  administration  of 
the  revenues  of  the  country,  economy  in  the  erection  of  public  build- 
ings, a  more  efficient  method  of  collecting  the  revenues,  and  a  strict 
accounting  of  the  country's  finances  in  order  that  its  fiscal  resources 
may  be  accurately  determined  and  its  finances  placed  on  a  sound  and 
stable  basis.  Compliance  with  the  constitutional  provision  that  only 
one  term  shall  be  allowed  a  President  of  the  Republic  is  advocated, 
and  reforms  in  the  police  department  of  the  Government  are  urged 
in  order  that  the  inviolability  of  the  ballot  may  be  preserved,  and 
the  necessity  of  any  intervention  of  external  authority  henceforth 
obviated.  President  Porras  lays  special  stress  upon  the  importance 
of  promoting  and  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country 
and  the  encouragement  of  immigration,  and  calls  attention  to  the 
advisability  of  introducing  a  system  of  irrigation  for  the  reclamation 
of  large  tracts  of  land  which  could  thus  be  rendered  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive. Building  of  railways  and  the  improvement  of  means  of 
communication  throughout  the  country,  with  special  reference  to  the 
advisability  of  the  construction  of  the  Panama  to  David  line  are 
other  features  of  the  message.  The  necessity  for  extending  the  educa- 
tional resources  of  the  country  and  the  fostering  and  upbuilding  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  lives  of  the  people  through  improvement 
of  the  schools  of  the  Republic.  His  eloquent  address  concludes  with 
the  solemn  assurance  that  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power  he  will  not  permit 
any  trangressions  of  the  existing  laws,  nor  any  violation  of  the 

confidence  reposed  in  its  servants  by  the  nation.  The  Cabinet 

appointed  by  President  Porras  on  October  1,  1912,  is  as  follows:  Dr. 
Francisco  Filós,  secretary  of  government  and  justice;  Don.  Ernesto 
T.  Lefever,  secretary  of  foreign  relations;  Dr.  Eusébio  A'.  Morales, 
secretary  of  finance  and  treasury;  Sr.  Guillermo  Andreve,  secretary 
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of  public  instruction;  Sr.  Ramon  F.  Aeevado,  secretary  of  fo- 
mento. According  to  a  recent  message  of  the  first  vice  president 

or  designate  of  Panama  to  the  Federal  Congress  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  including  the  Canal  Zone,  is  386,745.  In  1912 

the  matriculates  of  the  public  schools  numbered  19,362,  the  average 
attendance  being  14,511.— — The  Panama  Street  Railway  is  ballast- 
ing its  roadbed  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Panama  and  is  to  actively 
push  construction  work  to  Buena  Vista  until  the  entire  road  is  com- 
pleted.— —A  party  of  New  York  capitalists  recently  visited  Panama 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  bank  at  Colon  with  offices  at  other 
commercial  centers  of  the  Republic  as  soon  as  business  demands  such 
branches. — ■ — A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Congress  of  Panama 
which  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  irrigation  project 
in  the  provinces  of  Veraguas,  Los  Santos,  and  Code.  The  President 
is  to  be  authorized  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  $350,000  to  provide  for  the 

necessary  engineering  works  connected  with  the  project.-  -A  modern 

and  complete  electric  light  plant  has  been  installed  at  Bocas  del  Toro 
by  an  engineer  of  the  Government  of  Panama  in  cooperation  with 

Gov.  Luis  E.  Alfaro,  of  Bocas  del  Toro.-  -The  department  of  public 

instruction  of  Panama  has  selected  Dr.  E.  G.  Dexter,  a  prominent 
North  American  educator,  as  rector  of  the  National  Institute  of  Panama 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  Up  to  September  1,  1912,  canal  excava- 
tions aggregated  178,344,405  cubic  yards.  It  was  estimated  that  at 
that  time  there  were  still  33,882,595  cubic  yards  to  be  excavated 

before  the  completion  of  the  canal.  It  is  estimated  that  when  the 

level  of  Gatun  Lake  reaches  its  maximum  height  it  will  contain  192.25 

billions  of  cubic  feet  of  water.  A  fine  automobile  road  has  been 

completed  from  Panama  to  Sabanas,  and  from  thence  to  Old 
Panama.  It  is  reported  that  some  New  York  hotel  men  are  con- 
sidering plans  for  the  building  of  large  modern  hotels  in  Panama  to 

accommodate  the  ever-increasing  tourist  trade.  The  Congress  of 

Panama  has  been  petitioned  for  a  concession  to  establish  a  cotton 

factory  having  a  capital  of  $200,000.-  -The  school  at  Penóme, 

wiiich  teaches  the  manufacture  of  Panama  hats,  has  at  present  18 
pupils,  many  of  whom  are  capable  of  producing  finely  woven  hats 
valued  at  from  $10  to  $20  each.  The  cultivation  of  Toquilla  straw, 
out  of  wiiich  these  hats  are  made,  is  being  encouraged  with  the  view 

of  further  developing  the  industry.  The  average  daily  consumption 

of  water  in  the  city  of  Panama  is  1,710,209  gallons,  while  that  of  Colon 

is  1,325,784.  A  correspondent  of  the  South  American  Journal 

states  that  an  Isthmian  Engineering  <&  Construction  Co.  has  been 
formed  by  employees  on  the  Panama  Canal,  who  expect  to  capitalize 
the  experience  they  have  gained  to  carry  on  contracting  and  engi- 
neering in  Latin  America.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $250,000, 
its  home  oflice  being  at  Empire,  Canal  Zone,  and  its  directors  are  men 
of  experience  in  construction  work  in  the  Tropics. 
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The  Cabinet  of  President  Schaerer  of  Paraguay  is  made  up  of  the 
following  members:  Sr.  Jose  P.  Montero,  secretary  of  the  interior; 
Dr.  Eusébio  Ayala,  secretary  of  foreign  relations;  Dr.  Geronimo 
Zubizarreta,  secretary  of  the  treasury;  Dr.  Felix  Paiva,  secretary  of 
justice,  worship,  and  public  instruction;  Sr.  Manuel  Gondra,  secre- 
tary of  war  and  marine.  The  appointment  of  Dr.  Hector  Velasquez 

as  Minister  near  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
recently  made  by  the  President  of  Paraguay,  has  been  unanimously 
confirmed  by  the  Paraguayan  Senate.  In  August,  1912,  the  prin- 
cipal exports  jrom  Asuncion  consisted  of  716,864  kilos  of  tobacco; 
173,447  kilos  of  Paraguayan  tea;  37,500  kilos  of  red  quebracho  logs; 
and  19,772  hides.    During  the  same  month  the  exports  of  Brazilian 

mate,  in  transit  from  Asuncion,  amounted  to  2,808,006  kilos.  

The  budget  of  the  department  oj  instruction  recently  submitted  to  the 
Paraguayan  Congress  provides  for  the  sending  of  six  students  to 
Paris  and  Berlin  to  study  medicine;  two  to  North  America  to  study 
pedagogy,'  and  two  for  the  study  of  natural  science,  while  four  are 
to  study  mathematics  in  Europe.  Ten  students  will  also  bo  sent 
abroad  to  study  chemistry,  physics,  arts,  manufactures,  commerce, 
and  finance.  European  students  are  to  have  a  pension  of  80  pesos 
gold  per  month,  and  those  coming  to  North  America  a  pension  of  90 

pesos  gold.  A  recent  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Paraguayan 

Quebracho  Co.  shows  net  profits  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  of 
$13,040  Argentine  gold.  At  present  the  company  is  giving  its  atten- 
tion principally  to  the  live  stock  industry,  exploitation  of  the  que- 
bracho forests  having  been  temporarily  postponed.  From  recent 

press  reports  it  is  learned  that  a  Japanese  engineer  is  to  make  a  study 
of  the  climate,  resources,  and  agricultural  conditions  of  Paraguay 
with  a  view  of  establishing  Japanese  colonists  in  the  country.  One  of 
tho  products  the  cultivation  of  which  the  Japanese  have  in  view  is 
cotton.  One  variety  grown  in  Paraguay  is  said  to  have  a  strong, 
fine  fiber  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  delicate  fabrics  and  extremely 
desirable  for  export.  Spanish,  German,  and  United  States  com- 
panies are  reported  to  have  recently  become  interested  in  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton  in  northern  Argentina  and  Paraguay.  Cotton  seed 
from  the  United  States  has  been  imported  into  the  Chaco  region  oi 
Argentina  and  the  fiber  obtained  therefrom  has  been  of  excellent 

quality.  The  Government  of  Paraguay  has  sent  Silvio  A.  Pettirosi 

to  study  the  military  aviation  schools  of  France  and  Italy.    On  his 
return  he  will  establish  a  military  aviation  school  at  Asuncion.  He 
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has  been  authorized  to  purchase  for  the  Government  a  Farman 
biplane,  two  Bleriot  monoplanes,  and  such  other  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies as  may  be  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  school.  The 

Nacunday  Falls,  situated  about  3  kilometers  from  the  junction  of  the 
Nacunday  and  Parana  Rivers,  have  a  perpendicular  fall  of  40  meters; 
and  recent  press  reports  state  that  a  wealthy  Paraguayan  capitalist 
and  plantation  owner  expects  to  petition  the  Federal  Congress  for  a 
concession  to  utilize  the  falls  for  the  production  of  electric  power. 
It  is  said  the  promoter  intends  to  make  a  trip  to  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  getting  information  relative  to 
the  best  means  for  utilizing  this  tremendous  water  power  for  elec- 
trical production,  the  kind  of  machinery  and  installation  most  desir- 
able, and  other  particulars.  Messrs.  Guggiari  and  Gaona  have 

petitioned  the  Congress  of  Paraguay  for  a  concession  to  extend  the 
Concepción  and  Horqueta  Railway  to  Pedro  Juan  Caballero  and  Bella 
Bista  on  the  Brazilian  frontier.  The  construction  of  the  proposed 
railway  would  place  Concepción,  the  principal  port  in  northern  Para- 
guay, in  railway  connection  with  the  rich  agricultural  regions  of 

northern  Paraguay  and  southern  Brazil.  The  telegraph  line  from 

Asuncion  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  via  San  Carlos  in  the  State  of  Matto 

Grosso,  Brazil,  has  been  opened  to  the  public  use.  The  Congress 

of  Paraguay  has  been  petitioned  to  grant  a  concession  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railway  to  be  known  as  the  Southern  Railway  of  Paraguay. 
The  new  line  will  run  from  Asuncion  to  Ayolas  on  the  Parana  River 
ami  will  cross  the  Departments  of  San  Lorenzo  del  Campo  Grande, 
Ita,  Yaguaron,  Carapegua,  Tabapay,  or  Acahay,  Quiindy  or  Ibicuy, 
Quiquyo,  Villa  Florida  on  the  Tebicuari  River,  San  Juan  Bautista  de 

las  Misiones,  and  San  Ignacio.  An  adreferendum  contract  was 

recently  entered  into  which  provided  for  the  supplying  of  Asuncion 
with  potable  water  and  the  installation  of  a  sewer  system.  The  contract 
has  not  yet  been  approved  and  meanwhile  other  proposals  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Government  which  offer  more  favorable  terms. 
Water  can  easily  be  obtained  and  the  location  of  the  city  is  such 

that  sewer  construction  will  be  an  easy  matter.  A  law  granting 

amnesty  to  political  offenders,  effective  from  September  20,  1912, 

was  recently  passed  by  Congress.  A  new  line  of  steamers,  under 

the  name- of  La  Teutonia,  has  been  organized  to  ply  between  Buenos 

Aires  and  Asuncion.   The  Pilar  port  works  have  been  completed 

and  the  new  wharf  opened  to  the  public. 


On  September  24.  1912,  Sr.  Don  Guillermo  E.  Billingshurst  usvt  inau- 
gurated President  of  Peru  for  the  constitutional  period  1912-1916. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  members  of  his  cabinet:  Minister  of 
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Interior,  Sr.  Elias  Malpartida;  foreign  affairs,  Dr.  Wenceslao  Valera; 
justice,  worship,  and  charity,  Dr.  Francisco  Moreyra  y  Riglos;  finance 
and  commerce,  Sr.  Baldomero  F.  Maldonado;  war  and  marine,  Gen- 
Enrique  Varela;  fomento,  Sr.  Fàrmin  Málaga  Santolaya.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  very  brief  résumé  of  the  message  of  the  retiring  President , 
Sr.  Leguia,  delivered  to  Congress  on  September  24  last:  A  definite 
settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  Peru  with  Brazil  and  Bolivia  was 
made;  an  amicable  understanding  was  reached,  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  Governments  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  the  United 
States,  concerning  the  dispute  with  Ecuador;  a  statu  quo  was 
arranged  for  with  Colombia;  a  pact  was  made  with  Germany,  and  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Cuba;  the  Government  of  Peru  participated 
in  the  centenaries  of  Argentina,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela;  in  the  Pan 
American  Conference  in  Buenos  Aires;  in  the  conference  of  jurists  at 

Rio  do  Janeiro,  and  in  the  congress  of  Bolivar  at  Caracas.  On 

September  6,  1912,  the  Government  issued  a  decree  authorizing  the 
banks  of  the  Republic  to  coin  gold  pieces  of  the  value  of  one-fifth  of  a 
Peruvian  pound  for  circulation  in  the  Republic.  This  decree,  effective 
December  31,1912,  has  been  made  iñ  order  to  meet  the  demand  for 
gold  coins  of  a  smaller  denomination  than  the  pound  and  half  pound. 

 A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  authorizing  the  President 

to  expend  £17,750  in  the  installation  of  two  wireless  telegraph  stations, 
one  to  be  on  the  northern  and  the  other  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 

Republic.  Plans  have  been  drawn  and  approved  by  the  municipal 

council  of  Moliendo  providing  for  the  reconstruction  of  that  part  of  the 
city  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  The  streets  are  to  be  widened,  a 
more  adequate  water  supply  is  to  be  installed,  and  other  improve- 
ments are  to  be  made.— On  June  30,  1912,  the  assets  of  the  electric 
tramways  of  Lima  amounted  to  £3,060,731.    The  profits  of  these 

traffic  lines  during  the  first  half  of  1912  were  £53,405.  In  1910 

Peru  exported  to  Argentina  merchandise  valued  at  4G2.990  Argentine 
gold  pesos,  and  imported  from  that  country  goods  amounting  to 
35,071  Argentine  pesos;  a  large  portion  of  the  latter  amount  being 
for  wheat  and  flour.  The  increase  of  trade  between  the  two  countries 
has  been  discussed  in  Peruvian  and  Argentine  papers  and  by  com- 
mercial organizations,  and  the  result  will  doubtless  be  a  larger  exchange 
of  products.  Victor  E.  Gragnani  has  contracted  with  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  dredging  of  the  Tambopata  Hiver  between  the  ports  of 
Astillero  and  Baltimore,  so  that  the  channel  will  be  at  least  5  meters 
wide  in  the  narrowest  places,  10  meters  wide  wherever  the  channel 
easily  admits  of  that  width,  and  2  feet  deep  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  concessionaire  also  agrees  to  establish  a  launch  service  for  pas- 
sengers and  freight.  Dredging  is  to  commence  within  a  year;  the  con- 
cessionaire is  to  receive  300,000  hectares  of  land  in  the  basin  of  the 
Madrede  Dios  River.  Heretofore  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  trans- 
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fer  of  lands  in  the  ' 4  Montana"  region  of  Peru  has  boen  the  high  chargos 
connected  with  issuing  title  doods  based  on  reports  of  surveyors,  etc., 
but  on  December  8,  1911,  these  charges  were  reduced  by  law  25  per 
cent  ;  again  the  charges  were  further  reduced  50  per  cent  by  a  recent 

decree,  which  will  facilitate  the  transfer  of  public  lands.  The  naval 

school  of  Peru,  recently  established  at  La  Punta,  which  was  oilicially 
inaugurated  on  September  13,  1912,  is  situated  on  land  set  aside  for 
use  of  the  school,  comprising  an  area  of  14,000  square  meters.  The 
school  building  is  a  two-story  structure  with  a  frontage  of  53  meters, 
a  depth  of  43  meters,  and  cost,  not  including  the  land,  150,000  soles. 

 The  city  of  Lima  is  planning  to  hold  an  international  exposition  of 

hygiene  in  the  near  future,  in  which  all  of  the  American  nations  will  be 
invited  to  participate.  The  Government  has  contracted  for  the  col- 
onization of  lands  along  tho  banks  and  in  the  basins  of  the  Pisqui  and 

Aguatia  Hivers,  which  flow  into  the  Ucayali.  In  August  last  a 

home  for  orphans  was  established  in  Lima.  The  home  has  a  capacity 
of  200  children,  and  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  having  playgrounds  and 

other  modern  arrangements  conducive  to  health  and  comfort.  On 

September  8  last  the  monument  erected  in  the  Paseo  do  Colon,  Lima, 
in  memory  of  Manuel  Candama,  a  formor  president  of  the  Republic, 

was  unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Active  construction 

work  was  begun  on  September  21  on  the  Ucayali  Railway,  starting  at 
Goyllarisquisga.  This  road  will  open  for  commercial  purposes  a 
vast  soction  of  country  lying  between  the  Andos  and  the  Ucayali 
River,  a  branch  of  the  great  Amazon  system.  Twenty-seven  col- 
leges, with  an  enrollment  of  4,674  pupils,  are  at  prasent  in  operation 

in  the  Republic.  In  1908  tho  sum  of  £238,398  was  appropriated 

for  primary  public  instruction  as  compared  with  £245,810  in  1912.-  

The  revenues  of  the  country  increased  from  £2,861,299  in  1908  to 
£3,227,417  in  1911,  and  the  commerce  from  £10,671,337  in  1908  to 

£13,793,416  in  1911.  More  than  400  kilometers  of  railway  were 

completed  and  opened  to  trafhc,  so  that  at  the  time  President  Leguia 
turned  over  the  reins  of  government  to  President  Billinghurst  there 

were  2,766  kilometers  of  railway  in  operation  in  Peru.  During  the 

administration  of  President  Leguia  special  attention  was  given  to 
propaganda  abroad  of  the  resources  of  Peru,  and  the  first  Peruvian 

information  and  immigration  office  was  established  in  Europe.  

Tho  postal  telegraph  service  was  greatly  improved  during  President 
Leguia's  term  of  office,  the  revenues  from  this  source  increasing  from 
£103,055  in  1908  to  £156,330  in  1911,  and  the  length  of  telegraph  lines 

from  9,500  kilometers  in  1908  to  15,000  in  1912.  The  commerce  of 

Peru  shows  an  increaso  of  nearly  100  per  cent  during  the  last  ten 
years.  New  regulations  governing  the  admission  of  samples  of  travel- 
ing salesmen  went  into  effect  on  July  13,  1912.  The  West  Coast 

Loader  is  publishing/oríni^ty  letters  from  Washington,  from  the  pen 
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of  Gen.  R.  H.  Mc  Wade.  The  Booth  Line  has  reduced  the  service 
between  Iquitos  and  New  York  to  a  sailing  every  six  weeks,  instead  of 

monthly  as  heretofore.  Dr.  Wilfred  H.  Osgood,  of  the  Field  Museum 

of  Natural  History*  of  Chicago,  returned  on  the  15th  of  October  from 
a  nine  months'  trip  across  South  America.  His  voyage  extended 
from  the  coast  cities  of  Peru,  over  the  Andes  and  down  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Amazon  to  its  mouth.  He  secured  many  collections 
for  the  museum. 


With  the  object  of  encouraging  the  introduction  of  vehicles  the 
Government  of  Salvador  has  issued  a  decree  permitting  the  importa- 
tion of  automobiles  for  either  passenger  or  freight  service  (except  those 
for  private  use)  free  of  customs  duties  for  a  period  of  six  months  from 
August  1,  1912.  A  recent  executive  decree  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  meteorological  stations  as  a  part  of  the  National  Observa- 
tory at  Santa  Ana,  Sonsonate,  Ahuachapan,  San  Vicente,  La  Union, 

and  Suchitoto.  A  National  Society  of  Agriculture,  Stock  Raising, 

and  Industry,  composed  of  members  from  all  parts  of  the  Republic, 
has  been  organized  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador.  The  society  will 
„  encourage  the  giving  of  lectures  on  agricultural  subjects,  promote  the 
founding  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  différent  parts  of  the 
country,  and  assist  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural  industry 

generally.  The  municipality  of  Cojutepeque  has  contracted  for 

the  establishment  of  an  electric  light  and  power  plant  in  that  town  and 

also  for  the  building  of  an  aqueduct.  The  Government  has  issued 

a  decree  manifesting  its  adherence  to  the  International  Opium  Con- 
vention and  protocol  signed  at  The  Hague  on  January  23,  1912.  

A  decree  of  August  24,  1912,  permits  the  free  entry  of  personal  effects 
and  merchandise  intended  for  the  exclusive  use  of  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  in  their  private  and  official  capacities,  and  grants  the 
postal  and  telegraph  franking  privileges  to  diplomats  when  used  on 
official  business,  provided  the  countries  accrediting  such  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers  grant  like  exemptions  to  similar  officers  of 

Salvador.  Tn  1911  the  Republic  of  Salvador  imported  wines  valued 

at  110,064.98  pesos  (peso  equals  40  cents  United  States  currency),  of 
which  42,408  pesos'  worth  came  from  France,  20,798  from  Spain,  and 
19,504  pesos  from  the  United  States,  the  remainder  from  other 
European  countries.  In  the  upland  valleys  of  the  country  grapes  are 
grown  to  perfection  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  encourage  their 
cultivation  with  the  view  of  supplying  the  growing  demand  for  wines 
with  more  of  the  home  product.  With  the  object  of  encouraging 
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the  development  of  agriculture,  stock  raising,  etc.,  the  Government 
recently  established  annual  fairs,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador 
from  July  25  to  August  15  of  each  year.  All  citizens  of  Salvador  and 
Central  American  residents  of  the  Republic  may  compete  for  the 

prizes  and  medals  offered  for  the  best  products.  A  new  sanitarium, 

erected  on  the  grounds  of  the  Rosales  Hospital  in  San  Salvador, 

was  opened  in  September.  The  12  pesos  annual  registration  tax 

on  launches  and  boats  imposed  in  April,  1912,  has  been  repealed.  

The  Government  of  Salvador  has  established  consulates  at  Mazatlan, 

Veracruz,  and  Colima,  Mexico.  The  old  flag  of  Central  America  was 

adopted  by  the  Republic  of  Salvador  on  September  15,  1912.  

According  to  the  report  of  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  preliminary 
work  on  the  new  waterworks  at  Puntarenas  the  total  cost  of  the  plant 

will  be  between  $80,000  and  $90,000.  According  to  recent  trade 

statistics  the  Republic  of  Salvador  imported  during  191 1  merchandise 
from  Japan  to  the  value  of  $79,952.43,  and  from  China,  $74,249.40. 


A  tentative  treaty  of  peace,  industry,  and  commerce  between  Switz- 
erland and  Uruguay  has  been  forwarded  by  the  Uruguayan  legation 

in  Vienna  to  the  department  of  foreign  relations  in  Montevideo.  

The  customs  receipts  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay  during  July, 
1912,  amounted  to  $1,451,310.20,  as  compared  with  $1,296,977  for 
the  same  month  of  1911.    The  total  customs  receipts  for  the  six 

months  ending  June  30,  1912,  amounted  to  $10,983,555.  Advices 

from  the  Uruguayan  legation  in  Washington  state  that  the  exe- 
cution of  the  marble  bust  of  Artigas  for  the  Hall  of  Patriots  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  has  been  intrusted  by  the  Uruguayan  Govern- 
ment to  the  native  sculptor,  Juan  M.  Ferrari.  The  Uruguayan 

Congress  has  passed  a  law,  duly  signed  and  promulgated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, making  the  town  of  Villa  de  Rivera  a  city.  During  the  first 

half  of  1912  there  were  slaughtered  in  Uruguay  1,437,000  beeves,  as 

comparei!  with  1,240,400  during  the  same  period  of  1911.  A  bill 

has  been  introduced  into  Congress  which  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  department  for  the  general  administration  of  posts,  tele- 
graphs, and  telephones,  including  the  provision  that  excess  revenues 
derived  therefrom  shall  be  applied  in  cheapening  these  services.  The 
message  of  the  President  accompanying  the  bill  holds  that  these 
public  utilities  should  not  be  regarded  as  sources  of  revonue,  the 
object  in  their  administration  being  the  securing  of  efficient  service 

and  low  rates.  On  September  1,  1912,  the  Montevideo  Water 

Works  Co.  reduced  its  charges  for  water  from  24  to  20  cents  per  thou- 
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sand  liters.  Since  the  beginning  of  1911  the^waterworks  have  been 
increased  by  the  addition  of  two  new  sand  filters  covering  an  area  of 
2. 498  square  meters,  and  55  kilometers  of  distributing  pipes.  A  new 
water  main  costing  $350,000  has  just  been  completed,  and  together 
with  the  three  other  mains  now  in  use  will  furnish  an  abundant 
water  supply  for  Montevideo  for  many  years  to  come.  —The  phi- 
lanthropists, Pereira-Rossell,  have  presented  the  city  of  Montevideo 
with  a  beautiful  park  containing  7  hectares  of  land,  valued  at 
$1,000,000.    The  park  contains  some  important  buildings,  a  choice 

zoological  collection,  and  valuable  art  galleries.  Statistics  from  the 

State  Insurance  Bank  show  that  from  March  1  to  September  1.  1912. 
fire  insurance  policies  amounting  to  $14,129,500  had  been  issued,  on 
which  the  collected  premiums  amounted  to  $86,869.  The  losses  from 
fire  aggregated  about  $25,183,  about  30  per  cent  of  premiums  col- 
lected. During  the  same  period  life  insurance  amounting  to  $306.000 
was  written,  receipts  from  premiums  being  $13,477.  Labor  accident 
policies  were  written  from  March  15  to  September  1,  1912,  totaling 
$1.549,503,  the  premiums  received  amounting  to  $24,595  and  losses 
only  $373.  -A  recent  decree  of  the  department  of  industries  pro- 
vides that  in  the  future  new  gas,  electric-light,  and  water  meters 
shall  not  be  installed  without  first  being  tested  and  verified  by  the 
verification  office  of  weights  and  measures;  that  all  meters  in  present 
use  shall  be  verified  and  tested  by  the  office  at  the  place  of  installa- 
tion, and  that  all  meters  not  absolutely  exact  shall  be  rejected  and  their 
use  for  new  service  be  prohibited;  the  companies  supplying  these 
public  utilities  must  apply  for  the  verification  and  testing  of  the 
meters,  giving  notice  to  the  office  immediately  the  meters  are  des- 
tined for  service  and  specifying  where  they  are  to  be  placed.  

An  English  syndicate  is  negotiating  with  the  minister  of  public 
works  concerning  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Montevideo  to 
Artigas,  on  the  northern  frontier,  where  the  Yaguaron  River  empties 

into  Lake  Mcrim.  The  completion  of  this  road  as  planned  will 

shorten  the  journey  from  Montevideo  to  Rio  de  «Janeiro  to  36 

hours.  The  branch  of  the  Central  Uruguay  Railway  from  Rivera 

to  Santa  Ana,  where  it  connects  with  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  railways 

of  Brazil,  is  soon  to  be  opened  to  public  traffic.  The  advance  in  the 

price  of  sheep  dip  has  induced  several  live-stock  breeders  to  form  a 
company  to  establish  a  factory  for  its  production,  to  be  erected  in 
Sayago,  having  a  capital  of  $103,400  (United  States  gold),  with  a 
sufficient  capacity  to  supply  the  demands  of  Uruguay,  the  Brazilian 
State  of  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Argentine  Province  of  Entre  Rios, 

where  many  Uruguayans  own  stock  farms.  The  North  German 

Lloyd  Navigation  Co.  has  organized  a  new  service  between  Europe 
and  the  River  Plate  with  three  well-appointed  steamers  of  14,000  tons 
each.    The  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  has  one,  and  the  Royal  Mail  two 
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new  steamers  nearly  ready  for  the  same  trade.  The  Austro- 

Ameriean  Steamship  Co.  has  dispatched  to  Montevideo  the  new 
steamer  Kaiser  Franz  Joseph  I  of  16,500  tons,  with  a  speed  of  20 
knots. —  -The  Teutonic  Navigation  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  German 
organization  capitalized  at  $250,000  to  operate  a  line  of  steamers 
between  Montevideo  and  the  ports  of  Paraguay,  and  those  of  Matto 
Grosso  as  far  as  Corumbá,  regularly  every  two  weeks.  The  con- 
tract for  a  bridge  over  the  Queguay  River  lias  been  let,  the  price  being 

about  $55,000,  and  the  work  to  begin  at  once.  The  minister  of 

public  works  has  issued  a  second  call  for  tenders  for  a  bridge  over  the 

Santa  Lucia  Kiver  at  its  bar.  Recent  consular  advices  state  that 

the  President  will  shortly  ask  for  authorization  to  expend  $361,900 
in  the  purchase  of  30  more  autobuses,  each  to  cost  about  $6,000, 
including  repair  parts,  and  erect  two  garages  and  repair  shops.  The 
intention  is  to  extend  the  autobus  service  to  all  quarters  of  the  city 
of  Montevideo. 


VENEZUELA 


A  recent  decree  of  the  President  of  Venezuela  establishes  six  lega- 
tions of  the  first  class,  as  follows:  (1)  United  States  of  America, 
United  States  of  Mexico,  and  Cuba;  (2)  Republic  of  Colombia;  (3) 
Republics  of  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia;  (4)  Republics  of  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Argentina,  and  Chile;  (5)  Kingdoms  of  Spain 
and  Italy;  (6)  Empire  of  Germany,  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  and  the 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  A  company  has 

been  formed  with  strong  financial  backing  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing one  or  more  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  products  derived 
from    the    coconut    tree.    The    necessary    machinery,  equipment, 

building  materials,  etc.,  are  to  be  imported  free  of  duty.  A  large, 

well-equipped  sugar  plantation  is  soon  to  be  established  at  El  Banco, 

in  the  municipality  of  Bobures,  State  of  Zulia.  One  of  the  leading 

newspapers  of  Caracas  has  arranged  to  procure,  by  a  competitive 
method,  the  best  plan  for  immigration  and  colonization  adapted  to 

the  needs  of  the  Republic  at  the  present  time.  The  chairman  and 

secretary  of  the  Central  Board  of  Immigration  are,  respectively, 

Francisco  de  Sales  Pérez  and   Francisco  Jiminez  Arraiz.  The 

President  has  ordered  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct  in  the  town 

of  Santa  Lucia.  The  department  of  finance  of  Venezuela  has 

deposited  in  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  Caracas,  subject  to  the  orders 
of^the  respective  legations,  the  balance  of  the  debt  acknowledged  in 
the  Protocols  of  Washington  of  1903.  amounting  to  349,587.67  boli- 
vars. A  promoter  has  entered  into  n  contract  with  the  Govern- 
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ment  to  establish  within  the  next  two  years  a  jute  or  hemp  weaving 
and  knitting  factory.  The  concessionaire  agrees  to  introduce  jute 
seed  and  to  distribute  the  same  to  fanners  throughout  the  country, 
with  the  view  of  building  up  the  industry  and  using  native  raw 

material  as  mueh  as  possible.  The  neto  sanitary  law  recently 

passed  bv  the  Federal  Congress  and  promulgated  by  the  President 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  sanitary  office  in  Caracas,  with 
branch  offices  at  maritime  and  river  ports  and  the  principal  interior 
towns  of  the  country.  An  institute  of  hygiene,  with  bacteriological, 
parasitical,  and  chemical  laboratories,  will  form  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  oilices.— — Under  the  new  vaccination-  law  all  persons 
living  in  the  Republic  who  have  not  had  smallpox  are  compelled  to 

be  vaccinated.  The  new  railway  law  specifies  the  manner  of 

making  railway  contracts,  names  the  requirements  that  the  conces- 
sionaires must  comply  with,  classifies  the  railways  constructed  in  the 
country,  provides  for  the  opening  of  new  lines  to  public  traffic,  and 
treats  of  the  privileges,  tariffs,  franchises,  etc.,  that  the  Government 

may  grant  to  concessionaires  of  railways.  A  company  with  a 

capital  of  1,000,000  bolivars  has  been  organized  in  Caracas  to  acquire 
and  exploit  a  number  of  agricultural  and  stock-raimng  plantations  and 
ranches  in  the  Ocumare  de  la  Costa  region.  The  Fluvial  &  (■oast- 
wise  Navigation  Co.,  of  Venezuela,  is  building  a  merchant  vessel,  to  be 
called  the  "Nuevo  Fénix,"  which  is  to  be  of  steel,  100  feet  long  by 
34  feet  wide,  and  to  have  a  draft  of  4  feet.    Its  carrying  capacity 

will  be  about  100  tons.  A  company  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000 

bolivars  has  been  organized  in  Maracay  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  large,  well-equipped  paper  factory. — — The  Government  has 
contracted  for  the  construction  of  an  electric  or  steam  railway  from 
Caracas  to  Guatire,  via  Guarenas  and  points  not  included  in  the  con- 
cession of  the  Central  Railway  of  Venezuela.  The  Governor  of 

the  Federal  District  has  contracted  for  the  lighting  of  the  federal 
capital  with  electricity,  under  the  terms  of  which  the  municipal 
government  is  to  pay  1,000  bolivars  daily  for  the  506  lights  at  present 
in  use,  and  2  bolivars  daily  for  each  light  in  excess  of  that  num- 
ber. By  an  executive  order  of  recent  date  the  importation  of 

saccharine  into  Venezuela  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  100  grams 
(0.22046  pound)  annually  for  each  pharmacy  importing  the  product, 
and  such  importation  is  allowed  only  with  the  special  permission  of 
the  Government.  Products  similar  to  saccharine,  such  as  dulcite 
and  the  like,  and  any  other  substitutes  for  sugar,  may  not  be  imported 
at  all.- — —Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  in  a  project  to  construct 
an  aerial  cable  for  transporting  freight  from  the  town  of  San  Felix, 
on  the  Orinoco  near  the  mouth  of  the  Caroni  River,  into  the  region 
to  the  southeast.  The  power  which  can  be  developed  from  the 
various  falls  or  cascades  in  the  Caroni  is  to  be  used  to  operate  the 
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cableway.  The  Venezuelan  Government  has  published  a  list  of 

the  classification  of  articles  for  payment  of  customs  duties  which 
have  not  previously  been  mentioned  in  the  tariff.  This  list  will 
appear  in  the  English  version  of  the  tariff  of  Venezuela  which  is  being 
printed  by  the  l'an  American  Union.  The  Government  of  Ven- 
ezuela has  granted  the  National  Cordage  Company,  of  Caracas,  per- 
mission to  import  annually  500,000  pounds  of  fiber  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cordage,  free  from  customs  duties.  The  factory  agrees  to 
purchase  as  much  native  fiber  as  can  be  obtained  on  equal  terms  as 
that  imported,  and  to  supply  the  Government  with  50,000  bulbs  of 
sisal  plants  each  year  in  order  that  the  fiber  production  of  the  country 
may  be  increased. 
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HON.  WOODROW  WILSON  was  chosen  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  election  held  on  Tuesday,  November  5,  191 2, 
and  will  assume  the  position  of  Chief  Executive  on  March  4, 
1913,  when  he  will  be  duly  inaugurated  with  the  usual  cere- 
monies of  such  occasions.  Mr.  Wilson  comes  from  the  ranks  of  the  world's 
great  educators  and  students  of  political  history  and  is  a  publicist  of 
note  and  authoritv.  As  president  of  Princeton  University  he  showed 
special  interest  in  the  administrative  affairs  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
and  soon  became  so  powerful  an  influence  that  he  was  elected  governor. 
While  still  the  incumbent  of  that  position  Mr.  Wilson  was  nominated 
and  elected  to  the  highest  office  the  United  States  can  bestow.  Among 
important  books  written  by  him  are  "Congressional  Government, 
a  Study  in  American  Politics";  "The  State,  Elements  of  Historical 
and  Practical  Politics";  and  "A  History  of  the  American  People."  He 
has  also  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  leading  magazines  and  periodi- 
cals. The  Pan  American  Union  extends  its  good  wishes  to  President-elect 
Wilson  and  believes  that  he  will  continue  to  encourage  and  strengthen 
commerce  and  comity  between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin  American 
Republics,  as  have  his  predecessors  in  this  distinguished  office. 


NEW  HANDBOOK  ON  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

Opportunity  is  here  taken  to  make  an  announcement  which  will  interest 
all  persons  desiring  information  in  convenient  and  attractive  form  in 
regard  to  the  Panama  Canal.  A  bou  the  end  of  December  there  will  be 
published  by  the  Publicity  Department  of  the  Pan  American  Union  a 
handbook  entitled  "The  Panama  Canal:  What  it  is.  What  it  means." 
The  subject  matter  is  being  compiled  under  the  superv  ision  of  the  Director 
General,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  everything  relating  to  the 
canal  since  he  had  the  unique  experience  of  being  the  first  regular  minister 
of  the  United  States  (1904-5)  accredited  to  Panama  after  the  Canal 
Zone  was  established  and  work  had  been  commenced  on  the  great  water- 
way by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 
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The  widespread  and  growing  popular  interest  in  the  canal,  and  the 
large  number  of  persons  visiting  the  isthmus,  have  caused  a  heavy  demand 
to  be  made  upon  this  office  for  the  information  which  this  handbook  will 
contain.  It  will  endeavor  to  answer  in  compact  and  succinct  form  the 
majority  of  questions  which  are  asked,  not  only  by  those  who,  unable  to 
go  to  Panama,  desire  to  know  more  about  the  canal  and  what  it  means, 
but  by  those  who,  in  going  there,  wish  to  learn  ahead  what  they  will  see 
or  confirm  afterwards  what  they  have  seen. 

It  is  also  intended  to  be  useful  in  colleges,  schools,  libraries  and  clubs, 
where  classes  are  being  formed  to  study  the  canal,  its  meaning  and  effect. 
It  will  always  be  valuable  for  general  reference. 

It  will  be  cloth  bound  with  a  handsome  cover,  contain  112  pages 
printed  on  high-class  paper,  with  large  legible  type,  70  engraved  half 
tones  of  photographs  of  the  canal  and  its  surroundings,  together  with 
maps,  charts,  diagrams,  distance  tables,  etc. 

As  the  Pan  American  Union  is  the  international  organization  and 
bureau  of  information  maintained  at  Washington  by  all  the  American 
Republics,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  greater  commerce,  better  ac- 
quaintance, more  intercourse,  and  permanent  peace  among  them  all,  and 
as  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  a  potent  influence  in  accomplishing  this 
purpose,  it  is  fitting  that  such  a  handbook  should  be  published  under  its 
auspices. 

As  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  during  his  expe- 
rience as  minister  to  Panama,  not  only,  as  indicated  above,  assisted  in 
the  diplomatic  negotiations  establishing  the  new  and  unprecedented 
relations  of  the  Government  of  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone,  but  was 
brought  into  the  closest  contact  with  the  engineering  and  constructive 
personnel  of  the  Canal  Commission,  he  had  excellent  opportunities  to 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  inauguration  of  this  vast  under- 
taking. Since  then,  in  his  present  position,  he  has  not  only  followed 
closely  the  advance  in  the  construction,  but  studied  constantly  the  pos- 
sible effects  of  the  canal  upon  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  American 
Republics.  Having,  moreover,  previously  served  as  United  States 
minister  in  both  Asiatic  and  South  American  countries,  and  having  l)een 
identified  with  the  commercial  development  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States,  he  writes  from  the  knowledge  of  actual  experience  in  the 
countries  anil  commerce  principally  affected  by  the  Panama  Canal. 

As  the  edition  of  this  handbook  will  be  a  limited  one,  all  persons 
desiring  copies  of  it  should  send  in  their  orders  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  Publicity  Department  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  It  will  be 
distributed  at  the  price  of  $1  a  copy,  which  represents  simply  the 
actual  cost  of  preparation  and  printing,  with  postage  prepaid. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  public  who  may  wish  to  obtain  it  from  book 
stores,  a  regular  trade  discount  will  be  given  to  booksellers  who  purchase 
it  in  wholesale  quantities. 
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TIIK  NEW  MINISTER  FROM  PANAMA. 

The  appoint  ment  of  the  distinguished  lawyer,  Ramón  M.  Valdes,  as 
the  new  minister  of  Panama  at  Washington,  brings  to  the  United  vStates 
a  man  who  has  been  long  and  intimately  associated  with  the  affairs  of  his 
country.  He  has  filled  numerous  public  offices  and  is  known  as  one  of 
the  leading  lawyers  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  As  a  member  of  the 
Governing  Hoard  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Sr.  Valdes  is  heartily 
welcomed.  Ramón  M.  Valdes  was  born  in  Penonome,  Province  of  Code, 
in  1867.  He  began  his  education  in  the  public  schools,  followed  by 
studies  in  the  normal  school  in  Panama  City  and  in  the  College  of  La 
Ksperanza  in  Cartagena,  Colombia.  At  the  latter  institution  he  pursued 
courses  in  legal  and  political  sciences,  and  in  1898  became  a  member  of 
the  legal  profession,  in  which  he  soon  became  distinguished.  He  entered 
the  Panama  Assembly  as  a  deputy  in  1892.  In  1895  he  became  mayor 
of  Colon,  anil  in  1 896-1 898  a  representative  from  Panama  in  the  National 
Congress  of  Colombia.  Later,  in  1900,  he  was  chosen  secretary  of 
public  instruction.  In  1908  he  was  consulting  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  and  later  became  a  member  of  the  cabinet  of  President 
Obaldia,  occupying  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  interior.  After  the 
elections  of  191 2  Sr.  Valdes  was  chosen  for  the  important  post  of  minister 
at  Washington. 


LUNCHEON  TO  DR.  OLIVEIRA  LIMA. 

On  Tuesday,  November  19,  191 2,  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the 
United  States  tendered  a  luncheon  at  the  Whitehall  Club,  in  New  York 
City,  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  diplomat  Dr.  Manoel  de  Oliveira  Lima, 
the  Brazilian  minister  to  Belgium,  who  has  recently  been  lecturing  before 
the  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States.  Firmer 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  was  the  key- 
note of  the  speeches  made  on  this  occasion  by  the  various  speakers. 
The  luncheon,  which  was  instrumental  in  bringing  him  into  closer  touch 
with  prominent  statesmen,  diplomats,  professional  and  business  men, 
served  to  illustrate  excellently  the  fortunate  manner  in  which  this  society 
is  carrying  out  its  admirable  purpose  of  promoting  acquaintance  between 
the  representative  men  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  the  Latin 
American  Republics. 


ADDRESS  BY  MINISTER  I'EZET. 

The  recent  centennial  celebration  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  brought  together  many  distinguished  men. 
including  President  Taft  and  several  foreign  diplomats.  Among  the 
latter  was  Sr.  Don  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet,  the  Peruvian  minister,  who 
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spoke  at  some  length.  Sr.  Pezct  referred  to  the  great  awakening  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  United  States  within  recent  years  regarding  a 
knowledge  of  Peru  and  other  Latin  American  countries.  In  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Panama  Canal  Sr.  Pezet  sees  great  strides  that  will  tend 
to  advance  the  commercial  interests  not  only  of  Peru  but  of  Latin 
America  in  general,  lie  is  especially  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  as  his  service  as  minister  to  Panama  afforded  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  studying  trade  conditions  between  the  American  countries 
and  of  prophesying  future  developments. 


ADDRESSES  HY  THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  October  the  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  made  a  special  trip  to^the  West  to  deliver 
several  addresses  before  important  conventions  and  commercial  organi- 
zations. While  on  this  trip  he  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  there  seemed  to  be  developing  everywhere  a  keener  interest  in  the 
progress  and  development  of  Latin  America.  It  was,  moreover,  especially 
gratifying  to  him  to  note  the  ready  reception  which  met  his  appeals  for 
stronger  friendship  and  more  intimate  associations  with  the  Republics 
to  the  south.  In  all  his  addresses,  the  Director  General  dwelt  upon  the 
wonderful  future  in  store  for  the  Latin-American  countries.  He  also 
discussed  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  effect  that  it  will 
have  upon  the  future  prosperity  of  the  American  Republics.  His  first 
address  was  delivered  before  the  Crucible  Club,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  on 
October  23,  1912,  the  occasion  being  a  dinner  at  which  he  was  the  guest 
of  honor.  Pro  in  there  Mr.  Parrett  proceeded  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  the  s|>ecial  guest  of  the  Dayton  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  a 
banquet  given  on  October  25,  191 2.  Earlier  in  the  day  Mr.  Parrett 
visited  the  great  plant  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.  In  honor  of 
his  presence  the  factory  buildings  were  draped  with  flags  and  bunting. 
Here  the  Director  General  spoke  before  the  members  of  the  Progress 
Club,  composed  of  supervisors,  heads  of  departments,  foremen,  etc.,  at 
the  factory.  Prom  Dayton  Mr.  Parrett  proceeded  to  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
where  he  addressed  5,000  teachers  of  northeastern  Ohio,  who  were  holding 
their  annual  convention,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  and  that  night  he 
made  his  final  speech  of  the  trip  as  the  guest  of  honor  of  the  University 
Club  at  Buffalo,  X.  V. 


HANDBOOK  ON  LATIN  AMERICA. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  pamphlets  dealing  with 
Latin  America  has  recently  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Frederic  Brown,  of  15 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  the  treasurer  and  assistant  secretary  of  the 
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Pun  American  Society  of  the  United  States.  This  booklet  contains 
general  information  on  each  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  and  was 
prepared  for  the  convenience  of  the  members  of  the  Pan  American 
Society.  Taking  each  country  separately,  Mr.  Brown  has  happily  suc- 
ceeded in  presenting  in  succinct  form  a  general  résumé  of  such  matters 
as  would  give  a  general  comprehensive  idea  of  the  institutions  and 
present  conditions  of  the  20  Republics  in  the  southern  zone.  Within  a 
limited  space  of  85  pages,  which  make  up  this  reference  work,  the  author 
covers  such  topics  as  area,  population,  principal  cities,  educational 
institutions  and  attendance,  an  outline  of  the  governmental  depart- 
ments and  functions,  products,  import  and  export  figures,  finances, 
means  and  facilities  of  communication,  and  army  and  navy  statistics. 
Mr.  Brown  is  to  be  especially  commended  for  the  ability  displayed  in 
handling  such  an  ambitious  undertaking  in  the  clever  manner  in  which 
he  has. 


CONFERENCE  OK  SOCIETY  FOR  JUDICIAL  SETTLEMENT  OF  INTERNATIONAL 

DISPUTES. 

The  Third  Annual  Conference  of  the  American  Society  for  Judicial 
vSettlement  of  International  Disputes  will  be  held  at  the  Xew  Willard 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  December  20-21,  191 2.  The  first  conference 
of  this  organization,  held  in  1910,  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the 
advantages  of  a  true  international  court  of  justice  and  the  best  ways  of 
securing  such  a  tribunal.  The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  sessions 
has  become  recognized  generally  as  an  authoritative  treatise  on  the 
subject  of  international  courts  of  justice.  At  the  coming  conference  the 
general  subject  of  the  court  will  be  further  treated,  and  special  attention 
will  be  given  to  "  Kssentials  of  the  Law  to  be  Applied  by  an  International 
Court"  and  "Sanctions  of  International  Law."  There  will  be  addresses 
by  eminent  authorities  and  distinguished  guests.  The  officers  of  the 
society  are,  honorary  president,  William  Howard  Taft;  president,  Simeon 
E.  Baldwin,  Hartford,  Connecticut;  vice  president,  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
New  York  City;  secretary,  Theodore  Marburg,  Baltimore,  Maryland; 
and  treasurer,  J.  G.  Schmidlapp,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  All  inquiries  for 
further  details  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Tunstall  Smith,  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  the  assistant  secretary. 


RECEPTION  nv  THE  MEXICO  SOCIETY. 

The  Mexico  Society,  of  New  York,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  taking 
advantage  of  its  organization  to  spread  good  information  about  Mexico. 
On  Wednesday  evening,  October  30,  it  gave  an  informal  reception  to  its 
members  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City,  when  addresses  were 
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Plenipotentiary  to  Ecuador. 
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delivered  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Roue,  professor  of  political  science,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  "Some  Considerations  of  the  Present  Situation  in 
Mexico,"  and  by  Mr.  Leslie  C.  Wells,  of  the  faculty  of  Clark  College, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  on  "Some  Matters  Concerning  the  Present  and 
Future  of  the  Mexican  Wage  Harrier."  Refreshments  were  served  and 
otherwise  an  effort  was  made  to  render  the  occasion  agreeable  and  worthy 
of  repetition.  The  president,  Judge  James  W.  Girard,  and  secretary, 
Chas.  K.  Allen,  of  the  Mexico  Society,  have  our  felicitations  on  what 
they  are  doing  to  make  the  society  a  real  factor  in  molding  public 
sentiment  in  the  United  States  regarding  the  country. 


THE  NATIONAL  CIIAMIlER  OF  COMMERCE. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  movement  in  favor  of  securing  a  Federal 
charter  from  the  United  States  Congress  for  the  "Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  of  America"  may  be  successful.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Commercial  Executives,  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  September  23-25,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  : 

Resohcd,  That  all  members  present  to  their  respective  organizations  the  need  of  a 
Federal  charter  for  the  "Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America  "  and 
encourage  support  to  this  commission  in  its  movement. 

Following  this  action  commercial  organizations  all  over  the  United 
States  are  urging  their  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  favor  this  Federal 
charter. 

While  the  Pan  American  Union  has  no  authority  to  interfere  directly 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  the  Director  General  is  so  strongly  convinced 
of  the  great  good  which  this  national  chamber  of  commerce  can  accom- 
plish in  developing  closer  relations  of  commerce  and  friendship  between 
the  United  States  and  its  sister  American  Republics  that  he  hopes  the 
United  States  Congress  may  be  able  to  grant  the  charter. 

In  the  statement  given  out  by  President  Harry  A.  Wheeler  and  General 
Secretary  Elliott  H.  Goodwin  three  important  reasons  are  given  why 
this  chamber  should  be  vested  with  a  Federal  charter,  as  follows:  First. 
The  national  character  of  the  chamber  makes  it  undesirable  to  rely  upon 
any  State  for  its  charter  powers.  Second.  The  chambers  of  commerce 
of  foreign  countries  are  in  each  case  chartered  by  their  respective  coun- 
tries, and  a  like  dignity  should  be  accorded  by  Congress  to  the  "Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Third.  A  Federal  charter 
will  assure,  by  reason  of  congressional  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
the  body,  a  more  hearty  cooperation  upon  the  part  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce, boards  of  trade,  and  similar  organizations  which,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  by-laws,  are  or  are  to  become  the  constituent  members 
of  this  national  chamber. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  ADVERTISING  CLUBS. 

A  convention  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  world  interested  in 
publicity  as  it  relates  to  the  promotion  of  domestic  and  foreign  trade 
will  be  held  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  June,  1913.  This  international 
congress  of  trade  publicists  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  and  most 
important  convention  in  the  interest  of  the  advertising  of  advertising 
ever  held.  It  is  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs  of  America,  and  the  Xinth  Annual  Convention  of  this  organi- 
zation. The  program  of  the  convention  will  be  made  to  include  all 
topics  pertaining  to  the  relationship  of  advertising  to  trade  conditions, 
and  discussion  of  the  development  of  international  trade  through  pub- 
licity. Mr.  Herbert  Sheridan,  of  Baltimore,  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  foreign'reprcsentation.  The  officers  of  the  organization  are  Edward  J. 
Shay,  president,  and  Word  II.  Mills,  executive  secretary,  with  offices  at 
i  North  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  advertising  interests  of  Latin  America  will  be  represented  at  this 
convention  and  the  Pan  American  Union  is  glad  to  cooperate  in  any 
way  possible  to  make  the  gathering  a  success. 


TOURS  TU  LATIN  AMERICA. 

In  an  attractive  circular  recently  issued  by  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  245 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  announcement  is  made  of  a  tour  which  will 
be  conducted  by  that  company,  to  include  in  its  itinerary,  among  other 
points,  the  Panama  Canal,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Uruguay.  It  is  planned  to  sail  from  New  York  on  the  United  Fruit  Co.'s 
steamship  Santa  Maria  on  Wednesday,  January  22,  191 3,  and  to  be  gone 
several  months.  The  following  month  another  tour  under  the  direction 
of  Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Building,  New  York,  is  planned  to  leave  New 
York  on  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  and 
this  party  will  also  cover  essentially  the  same  territory  as  above.  The 
amount  of  travel  to  the  countries  of  Latin  America  which  is  steadily 
increasing  confirms  the  statements  which  have  been  so  frequently  made 
in  the  Bulletin  that  few  places  in  the  world  afford  such  delightfully  new 
and  refreshing  fields  of  interest  and  pleasure.  South  America  is  a  con- 
tinent of  startling  contrasts,  of  majestic  scenery  and  wonderful  natural 
beauties,  of  prosperous  and  cultured  communities  and  rich  cities.  These 
numerous  opportunities  for  exchange  of  visits  between  the  representative 
people  of  Latin  America  and  the  United  .States,  and  the  numbers  taking 
advantage  of  them,  are  gratifying  indications  of  the  mutual  desire  to 
become  better  acquainted,  to  render  stronger  the  ties  of  friendship,  and 
to  foster  the  growing  cause  of  Pan  Americanism. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  DR.  GONZALO  DE  QUESADA. 

One  of  the  Pan  American  diplomats  who  has  always  taken  a  deep  inter- 
est in  Pan  American  relations,  and  who  has  figured  conspicuously  in  the 
affairs  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  is  Dr.  Gonzalo  de  Quesada.  For 
many  years  after  the  Spanish  War  he  was  minister  of  Cuba  at  Washing- 
ton, and  in  that  capacity  had  a  close  association  with  the  reorganization 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  the  starting  of  the  movement  for  its 
beautiful  new  building.  Having  recently  returned  to  the  United  States, 
after  serving  for  some  time  as  minister  of  Cuba  in  Germany,  he  visited 
this  new  structure  and  then  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Director 
General,  which,  coming  from  a  man  of  such  prominence  and  authority, 
is  fittingly  reproduced  here: 

On  my  re  turn  from  a  visit  tu  the  magnificent  palace  occupied  by  the  l'an  American 
Union  I  feel  that  I  must  write  you  these  lines  to  congratulate  [you  for  the  admirable 
work  achieved.  It  is  due  to  you  that  the  efforts  of  so  many  enthusiastic  advocates  of 
closer  and  cordial  relations  between  the  republics  of  this  hemisphere  have  culminated 
so  brilliantly.  More  than  one  thought  and  labored  before  you  to  this  end.  but  it  has 
been  your  indefatigable  endeavor  and  unswerving  faith  in  Pan  Americanism  which 
have  made  it  popular  in  this  country  and  endowed  it  with  this  splendid  home. 

How  would  the  hearts  of  Maine,  Romero,  and  Nabuco  rejoice  could  they  see  their 
cherished  ideals  realized  with  such  grandeur,  thanks  to  the  foresight  of  a  Root  and  the 
munificence  of  a  Carnegie  !  Of  all  the  good  they  have  done,  this  beautiful  and  endur- 
ing edifice  will  be  a  lasting  monument. 

Little  did  we  think  in  that  meeting  of  the  committee  appointed  to  study  the  organ- 
ization of  the  then  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  -when  the  ways  to  obtain  the 
means  for  a  modest  building  were  discussed  -  that  a  simple  suggestion  of  mine  would 
bear  such  fruit.  I  held  that  not  only  the  sum  estimated,  but  much  more  could  be 
easily  gotten  from  one  who  hail  just  presented  the  world  with  the  Palace  of  Peace  at 
The  Hague;  I  was  certain  he  would  act  with  equal  generosity  toward  Pan  America, 
specially  bearing  in  mind  that  he  had  been  a  delegate  to  the  first  conference,  atid  that 
our  illustrious  chairman  had  only  to  ask  and  it  would  be  given. 

I  am  proud  that  my  grain  of  sand  has  been  converted  into  marble,  granite,  bronze, 
and  fine  woods,  molded  into  such  an  artistic  palace,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  comity, 
justice,  and  fraternity  will  forever  obtain  among  the  free  nations  of  the  continent. 

Allow  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Barrett,  to  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  that  spirit  by 
presenting  you,  for  your  office,  a  statuette  by  the  Italian  sculptor  Buemi  a  reduced 
reproduction  of  the  life  size  figure,  at  the  city  of  Matanzas,  of  the  immortal  liberator 
of  Cuba.  José  Martí,  for  whom  America  was  the  common  mother  of  us  all. 


PANAMA  CANAL  TOLL  KATES. 

On  November  13,  191 2,  President  William  Howard  Taft  issued  a 
proclamation,  in  which  the  following  rates  of  toll  to  be  paid  by  vessels 
using  the  Panama  Canal  were  prescribed: 

i.  On  merchant  vessels  carrying  passengers  or  cargo,  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents 
■Si. jo)  per  net  vessel  ton— each  one  hundred  (100)  cubic  feet— of  actual  earning 
capacity. 
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-  •  On  vessels  in  ballast  without  passengers  or  cargo,  forty  (40)  per  cent  less  than  the 
rate  of  tolls  for  vessels  with  passengers  or  cargo. 

3.  Upon  naval  vessels,  other  than  transports,  colliers,  hospital  ships,  and  supply 
ships,  fifty  '  50)  cents  per  displacement  ton. 

4.  Upon  army  and  navy  transports,  colliers,  hospital  ships,  and  supply  ships,  one- 
dollar  and  twenty  cents  <$i.2o)  per  net  ton,  the  vessel  to  he  measured  by  the  same 
rules  as  are  employed  in  determining  the  net  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels. 


IMPROVED  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  IN  >R  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  critics  who  are  constantly  charging  that  there  are  no  first-class 
passenger  steamships  running  between  New  York  and  the  principal  ports 
of  the  east  coast  of  South  America  should  send  to  the  Lamport  &  Holt 
Steamship  Co.  of  New  York  or  to  this  office  for  one  of  the  pamphlets  of 
that  company  describing  its  improved  facilities,  and  especially  the  most 
recent  addition  to  its  llect  of  vessels,  the  Vestris.  If  they  have  time  to 
go  aboard  her  as  she  lies  at  the  wharf  in  New  York  or  to  read  this  descrip- 
tive matter,  they  can  not  fail  to  change  their  opinion.  It  was  recently 
the  privilege  of  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  inspect 
carefully  the  IVv/m  while  at  dock  in  New  York  preparing  for  her  first 
trip  to  Montevideo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Buenos  Aires.  After  carefully 
going  over  her,  he  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  she  pos- 
sessed the  size,  comfort,  and  up-to-date  accommodations  which  could  be 
desired  by  the  most  particular  travelers.  Her  staterooms  and  cabins  are 
large,  airy,  and  well  lighted,  including  many  cabins  de  luxe  and  suites 
suitable  for  families  or  persons  desiring  abundant  space.  The  dining 
room,  lounge,  smoking  room,  deck  space,  and  other  sections  devoted 
exclusively  to  passengers  compare  favorably  with  the  large  trans  Atlantic 
liners.  If  this  boat  is  a  success  and  the  passenger  traffic  warrants  the 
extension  of  such  facilities,  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Steamship  Co.  plan  to 
put  on  other  vessels  of  her  size  and  accommodations.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  she  will  be  generously  patronized  and  that  travel  may 
develop  between  North  and  South  America  which  must  have  a  favorable 
effect  upon  both  commerce  and  comity. 


A  PANAMA  CANAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  Panama  Canal  Conference  which  it  held  on  December  10-11,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  interest  through  the  South  in  the  prospective 
commerce  for  the  Southern  States  through  the  canal.  A  gathering  of 
this  kind  indicates  that  the  leading  cities  of  the  South  are  responding  to 
the  constant  appeals  of  the  Pan  American  Union  that  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  affected  by  the  canal  should  be  taking  all  possible 
steps  to  get  ready  for  it  and  to  study  its  commercial  possibilities. 
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URIXG  the  last  week  of  September.  1012.  there  was  held  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  the  Fifth  International  Congress  of 
Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  Indus- 
trial Associations,  the  first 
that  has  taken  place  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  with 
an  attendance  of  862  dele- 
gates, representing  >i7'.l 
associations  and  57  differ- 
ent countries  and  colonies. 
It  was,  therefore,  the  most 
largely  attended  of  these 
biannual  meetings.  The 
great  success  of  the  con- 
gress was  largely  due  to 
the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States, 
through  its  Departments 
of  State  and  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  and,  likewise  to 
that  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  of  the  city  of 
Boston.  To  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  ol  Boston  is 
also  due,  in  no  lesser  de- 
gree, the  success  achieved 
by  the  meeting,  just  as  to 
it  is  due  the  fact  that  the 
congress  came  to  be  held 
in  the  New  World. 

From  the  Pan  American 
standpoint,  the  fifth  con- 
gress has  been  the  most 
important  ever  held,  for  in  it  most  of  the  Latin-American  countries 
were  represented  and  took  a  very  prominent  part.    All  throughout 


rhotnirrnplt  hi  i  iimplx-ll  m  mtlo*. 

M.  LOUIS  CANOK-LE  GRAND, 

eriwitlfnt  of  tine  Fifth  International  Con|tm«  of  Chambers 
of  ComniKiru. 
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»  By  J.  Moreno- Local  le,  Delegate  of  the  Tan  American  Union. 
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the  sessions  of  the  congress  and  during  the  American  tour  by  the 
foreign  delegates,  those  from  the  United  States  and  Europe  showed 
speeial  interest  in  the  commerce  of  Latin-America,  and  were  con- 
stantly demanding  information  from  the  delegates  from  that  part  of 
the  world.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  congress  served  to  form 
new  and  strong  commercial  ties  between  the  Old  and  the  New  World 
through  the  friendly  intermingling  of  all  the  delegates. 

The  representatives  from  the  Latin-American  Republics  were: 

Argentine  Republic: 

Dr.  Abel  Pardo,  consul  general  in  New  York,  official  delegate  appointed  by  tlic 
Government. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Eddy  and  Sr.  F.  C. 
Marty,  representing  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  oí  Rosario  de  Santa  Fe. 

Engineer  G.  Washington  Hapelli,  rep- 
resenting the  Stock   Exchange  of 
Tucumnn. 
Bolivia: 

Sr.  Adolfo  Hallivián,  consul  general  in 
New  York  City,  official  delegate 
appointed  by  the  Government. 
Brazil: 

Count  Candide  de  Mendes  de  Almeida; 

Sr.  Manuel  J.  Ferreira  da  Cunha, 

consul  general  of   I'm /il   in  New 

York,  and   Dr.   Manuel  da  Costa 

Barradas,  commercial  attaché  of  the 

Brazilian  embassy,  official  delegates 

appointed  by  the  Government. 
Sr.  Manuel  Lobato,  for  the  Commercial 

Association  of  Manóos. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Hcdman,  for  the  Commercial 

Association  of  the  Amazon. 
Sr.  Datiindo  do  Cunha  Rocha,  of  l'ara. 
Dr.  Eugenio  Dahno, commissioner  gen- 
eral oí  the  Brazilian  Government,  representing  the  minister  of  agriculture. 

industry,  and  commerce. 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Walker,  for  the  Commercial  Associations  of  Santos. 
(The  Federation  of  Commercial  Associations  of  Brazil,  the  Academy  of  Commerce 

and  the  Commercial  Museum,  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  were  represented  by  Count 

de  Mendes  de  Almeida,  and  tlie  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Brazil 

by  Consul  General  Ferreira  da  Cunha.) 

Chile: 

Sr.  Ricardo  Sanchez  Cruz,  consul  general  of  Chile  in  New  York;  Mr.  Horace 
Newton  Fisher,  consul  of  Chile  at  Boston;  and  Mr.  Richard  J.  Lcupold,  consul 
of  Chile  at  Baltimore,  official  delegates  appointed  by  the  Government. 

Sr.  David  Montt;  Mr.  Horace  Newton  Fisher  and  Sr.  Tancredo  Pinochet,  for 
the  Sociedad  de  Fomento  Fabril  of  Santiago. 

Mr.  James  H.  Spencer,  of  Santiago. 

Sr.  Federico  Wightman,  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Valparaiso. 


•SU.  I  ION"  IGNACIO  CALDERON, 

Mbtfetcr  ol  Bolivia  in  Washington,  who  nu<l<- 
iui  ,  :  in    at  tin-  dinner  ut  lhe  Copley- ri.ua 

Hotel. 
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Colombia  : 

Dr.  Joru'e  Varga.".  «•oiimiiI  of  Colombia  in  Boston,  and  Sr.  Vicente  Martinez,  official 
delegates  appointed  by  the  <  ¡<>\ rrnnient. 
I  esta  Rica: 

Sr.  Roberto  I  trenes  Mesén,  Sr.  Samuel  E.  Piza  and  Sr.  Federico  Peralta,  official 
delegates  appointed  by  the  Government. 

Cuba: 

Sr.  Antonio  Martin-Rivero,  Cuban  minuter  in  Washington,  official  delegate 
appointed  by  the  Government. 

Sr.  J.  M.Andreini,  and  Sr.  Car- 
los A  rnoldson,  for  theCham- 
berof  Commerce,  Industry 
and  Navigation  of  Habana. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Monahan,  for  the 

National  Hank  of  Cuba. 
Sr.  Alberto  Sasso,  for  the 
<  'hamhcr  of  (  ommerce  of 
Cienfueços. 
Dominican  Republic: 

Sr.  Virtor  Thomen,  official 
delegate  appointed  by  the 
Government. 
Ecuador: 

Sr.  Julio  L.  Román,  consul 
of  Ecuador  in  Boston,  and 
Sr.  V.  González,  official 
delegates  appointed  by  the 
Government. 
Sr.  Lautaro  Aspiazu,  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture  of  Guayaquil. 
Sr.  L.  E.  Monge,  for  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Quito. 
Guatemala: 

Sr.  A.  C.  Garria  and  Mr. 
William  A.  Mosman,  consul 
and  vice  consul  of  Guate- 
mala in  Beaton,  respect- 
ively, official  delegates  ap- 
pointed by  the  Govern- 
ment. 
Honduras: 

Sr.  Alberto  M  embreño,  min- 
ister of  Hondura»  in  Wash- 
ington, official  delegate  ap- 
pointed by  the  Govern* 
ment  and  representative  of  the  Tegucigalpa  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Mexico: 

Sr.  Enrique  Martinez  Sobral,  connu  1  general  of  Mexico  in  New  York,  and  Sr.  J. 
Acevedo,  consul  of  Mexico  in  Boston,  official  delegates  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sr.  Dominiro  Valdes  Llano,  for  the  Monterrey  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Sr.  Adolfo  Ruiz,  for  the  Dennosttto  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Panama: 

Sr.  Ramón  Arias,  official  delegate  appointed  by  the  Government. 
Sr.  Eric  P.arham.  of  Panama  City. 


riii>toirni|>h  l>>  llnrrl"  Km  In?. 

SR.  DON  ANTONIO  MARTIN  RIVERO, 

Cubas  lilntetM  in  Washington!  official  delégala  appointed 
by  I  hp  Government. 
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Peru: 

Sr.  Federico  A.  Pezet,  miniver  plenipotentiary  of  Peru  in  Waxhiiutfmi,  represent- 
tng  lhe  Chamber*  of  Commerce  of  Lima  ami  «allai»,  and  ih<<  Stock  Exeluiu^o 
of  Lima. 

Sr.  Manuel  <le  Freyre  y  Santander,  secretary  of  the  Peruvian  Legation  in  \Va-hiu_-- 

ton,  official  delegate  appointed  l»y  the  tîovernmenl . 
Sr.  Alberto  Falcon,  for  the  (J  ha  in  hers  oí  Commerce  of  Lima  and  t'allaoand  the 

Stock  Exchange  of  Lima. 
Sr.  Pedro  V.  Rubio,  for  (he  Piura  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Uruguay; 

Dr.  Carlo.1  Maria  de  Pena,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Uruguay  in  Wmdliligton, 
ollicial  delegate  appointed  hy  the  Government. 

Mr.  Max  Otto  vou  CliK-k.  dis- 
trict consul  of  Uruguay  in 
Ronton,  for  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ol  Montevideo. 
Venezuela: 

Sr.  Pedro  Rafael  Rinenitc*. 
eoasul  general  of  Veneauielj 
in  Xew  York,  official  dele- 
gato appointed  by  the 
(  îovcrninenl . 

Sr.  Cornélio  St<<lk,  jr.,  for  the 
Caricas  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  United  States  Govern- 
ment was  officially  repre- 
sented by  the  following:  Mr. 
Albertus  II.  Baldwin,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures;  Mr. 
William  M.  Bunker,  of  Wash- 
ington, J).  C;  Mr.  Irvine; 
Bush,  president  of  the  Bush 
Terminal,  New  York;  Mr. 
John  A.  Craddock,  of  the 
Craddock-Ferry  Shoe  Co.; 
Mr.  John  Foord,  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce; 
Mr.  A.  Lawrenee-Lowell,  president  Harvard  University;  Mr.  Charles 
P.  Xeill,  Bureau  of  Labor;  Mr.  James  W.  Porch,  president  Xew 
Orleans  Processive  Union:  and  Mr.  Harry  A,  Wheeler,  president 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  State  Department  of  the  United  States  sent  the  following  dele- 
gates: Mr.  Charles  M.  Pepper  and  Mr.  Evan  E.  Young,  foreign  trade 
advisers;  Mr.  Thomas  Sammons,  United  States  consul  general  at 
Yokohama;  Mr.  Gabriel  Bie  Ravndal,  United  States  consul  general 
at  Constantinople;  Mr.  Charles  Cooke,  of  the  Department  of  State: 
Mr.  Charles  Lyon  Chandler,  of  the  eonsular  service;  and  Mr.  Frank  D. 
La  Lanne,  formerly  president  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade. 


l'lio|.itrrii|ih  by  Ilnrr1«-Kw Inir 

su.  DR, CARLOS  M.  DE  CENA, 

tfinUler  of  rmiruay  in  VVii«hln|rt«n,  offtrM  dtiegat* 
•pptrtntml  l>y  the  Govwiunent. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  ehninbers  of  commerce  and  other  commer- 
cial organizations  of  nearly  every  city  of  the  United  States  sent  dele- 
gates to  the  Congress,  their  total  number  aggregating  330. 

The  Pan  American  Union 
also  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Congress,  its  delegates  being 
the  Director  General,  Mr.  John 
Barrett,  and  Mr.  J.  Moreno- 
Lacallc,  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  stair,  who  accompanied 
the  foreign  delegates  on  the 
American  tour  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Tour 
Arrangements. 

The  officers  of  the  Congress 
were:  President,  M.  Louis 
('anon  Le  Grand,  of  Mons, 
Belgium;  vice  president,  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Fileno,  of  Boston, 


l"hot(i(rrnpti  i>>  ltorri«-Kirintt< 

BE.  DON  FEDERICO  A.  PEZET, 

Minister  of  Oeru  in  Washington,  representing  the  Chambers 
i>(  i  niniiicrri'  nl  l.imn  ami  eallaoand  lhe  Slixk  Exchange 
of  Lima. 

Massachusetts;  secretary  general  M. 
Emile  Jotrand,  of  Mons,  Belgium. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Con- 
gress were  in  charge  of  the  various 
committees  of  the  Boston  Chamber 
«»f  Commerce,  under  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  Boston  executive 
committee,  constituted  as  follows: 
Mr.  George  S.  Smith,  chairman, 
president  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 1911;  William  IL  Bain,  di- 
rect or,  Bos  touChamber  of  Commerce; 
Elmer  -I.  Bliss,  chairman  general  organizing  committee:  William  E. 
Butler,  second  vice  president  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce;  J.  Kan- 
di  ilph  Conltdgc,  jr..  first  vice  president  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce; 


^1 


rini(<i|crn|>h  h)  lliii  ri» -K»  luir. 

8R.  ALHEItTo  IIBBREXO, 

Minister  of  Honduras  in  Washington,  oftlcml  delegate 
appointed  by  the  Government,  and  represcntatiw 
of  tlte  Tcftu  igalpa  Clianilx-r  of  Cotuitu-av. 
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John  IT.  Fahcy,  chairman  committor  on  tour;  Edward  A.  Fileno, 
vico  president  International  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce; 

.Tamos  A.  McKibhcn,  secre- 
tary Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Bernard  J.  lio th well, 
chairman  committee  on  enter- 
tainment, president  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  1910; 
Joseph  B.  Russell,  president 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
1912;  .Tamos  J.  Storrow,  chair- 
man Boston  honorary  commit- 
tee, president  Boston  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  lîlOil;  F.  \V. 
Taussig,  chairman  committee 
on  program;  .Fames  T.  Weth- 
orald,  chairman  committee 
on  publicity;  Robert  Win- 
sor,  chairman  committee  on 
finance;  and  Robert  .T.  Bot- 
tomry, secretary. 

The  Congress  opened  on 
Monday  evening,  September 


Û 


COUNT  CANDIDO  DE  MENDES  DE  ALMEIDA, 
Official  delegate  ap|>ointed  by  the  Oovernment  oí  Itniril. 

23,  with  a  magnificent  reception  given 
to  the  delegates  hv  the  Boston  Cham- 
her  of  Commerce.  It  was  held  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Copley  Plaza,  one  of 
the  most  modern  and  host  equipped 
hotels  in  the  United  States,  which  was 
made  the  headquarters  of  the  Congress. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Congress 
took  place  Tuesday  morning,  at  10 
o'clock,  in  the  same  room  whore  the 
reception  was  held.  The  session  was 
called  to  order  bv  Chairman  George  S. 
Smith,  of  the  Boston  executive  commit- 
tee. 1  To  introduced  the  Hon.  Charles 
S.  Xagel,  United  States  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
who  extended  to  the  delegates  a  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States.    Other  welcomes  then  followed.    Gov.  Eugene  Noble  Fuss 


DK.  A  It  HI.  PARDO, 

Argentine  Consul  General  in  New  York,  offi- 
cial delegate  appointed  by  the  (iovemim-ni. 
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spoke  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  Mayor  John  F.  Fitz- 
gerald,  for  the  city  of  Boston;  President  Harry  A.  Wheeler,  of  the 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  commer- 
cial organizations  of  the  coun- 
try. Vice  president  Edward  A. 
Filene,  of  the  Congress  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  Boston  Chamber, 
added  Ids  welcome,  and  intro- 
duced President  Louis  Canon  Le 
(îrand.  who  responded  for  the 
delegates. 

Then  began  the  first  official 
session  of  the  Congress,  The 
opening  report  was  presented  by 
President  Canon  Le  Grand,  on 
the  "Establishment  of  a  fixed 
date  for  Faster  and  the  reform 


l'li<»t<iirro|'l>  •'}  <  ninptM-ll  Hiiulln» 

BR.  ADOLFO  IJALLIVIAN. 

Consul  General  al  Bolivia  in  Sew  York  city,  oii'mal  ih-l^uti- 
appointed  by  the  Government. 

of  the  calendar."  As  to  the  first 
question  the  president  stated  that  the 
variability  of  the  season  of  Easter 
causes  a  considerable  inconvenience 
to  commercial  transactions,  so  that 
if.  for  instance.  Faster  falls  in  March, 
it  is  a  ruined  season  for  certain  indus- 
tries; after  the  Congress  of  1908,  the 
question  was  placed  on  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  in  that  of  1910  it  was 
thoroughly  discussed 


appointed  l>v  tin'  t ¡u\ ernmpiit .  .tii'l  n>pn>x»iitativt-  of 

ence  to  the  reform  of  the  calendar,     ■  ■ 


SH.  MANl'KL  J.  FERREIRA  DA  CUNHA, 
With   refer-  Consul  General  of  Braxll  in  New  York,  officie]  delegate 

apiiointfd  by  the  Government,  and  representan 
Uic  International  CluimW?  of  Coiniiierve  ol  Brazil. 

the  president  pointed  to  the  necessity 

of  having  in  the  calendar  an  exact  number  of  weeks,  to  which  end  one 
day  of  the  365  should  he  abolished. 
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The  second  report  on  the  program  was  taken  up  at  the  afternoon 
session  of  the  24th,  the  subject  hein»;  "The  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national eourt  of  arhitral  justice 
between  individuals  and  foreign 
States,"  and  the  reporter,  Prof. 
Max  Apt,  of  Berlin,  Germany. 

In  the  same  session  another 
paper  was  taken,  which  was  the 
"Unification  of  legislation  relating 
to  cheeks,"  the  reporters  being  Dr. 
linns  Trumplcr,  of  Frankfort,  and 
Dr.  Max  Apt,  of  Berlin.  Among 
others  that  participated  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  paper  was  Count 
Candido  Mendes  de  Almeida,  offi- 
cial delegate  of  Brazil,  who,  after 
calling  the  attention  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  resources  of  his  coun- 
try, stated  that  all  the  requirements 
railed  forth  in  Dr.  Apt's  report 


Sit.  KICARDO  SANCHEZ  CRUZ, 

Consul  <¡«-neral  of  Chile  hi  New  York,  official  ikOopute 
upiHimiol  by  the  Government. 

have  been  embodied  in  a  law  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Brazilian 
Federal  Congress,  a  translation  of 
which  into  English  and  French  was 
filed  by  Senhor  de  Almeida  with 
President  Le  Grand,  who  stated 
that  the  Brazilian  law,  being  a 
realization  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
congress,  was  a  very  interesting 
document.  At  the  close  of  the 
discussions,  which  continued  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  morning 
session  of  September  20,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  adopted: 

(1)  Rtêoleed,  That  this  congrem  ia  in 
favor  of  the  unification  of  legislation  rela- 
ting to  checks. 

(2)  Resolva/,  That  the  creation  of  a  court 

ill  The  llu^ue  to  hear  contested  cases  initier 
the  universal  legislation  which  may  hereaf- 
ter he  adopted  is  desired  by  this  congress. 

At  the  afternoon  session  of  Wednesday,  the  25th,  M 


liioluiímph  by  Hun  l«  K.wluii. 

SR.  MANUEL  DE  FREYRE  Y  SANTANDER, 

Sjecretarv  of  lhe.  Peruvian  I/ORution  in  Washington,  official 
delegate  appointed  by  lhe  Government. 

Eugene 


Allant,  of  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  read  his  report 
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on  "Commercial  statistics  and  the  immediate  institution  of  an  inter- 
national office,"  who  stated  that  this  question  had  already  obtained 

a  practical  solution  through  a 
governmental  agreement  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international 
bureau  of  commercial  statistics. 
In  view  of  this  fact  the  reporter 
submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  finally  approved. 

The  congress  taking  into  consideration 
the  initiative  taken  by  the  Jtelgian  (¡ov- 

erntnent  of  having  brought  together  at 
Brussels,  September  19,  HMO,  the  dele- 
gates of  2'2  States  to  seek  the  means  for 
introducing  ntore  hannouv  ami  unity  in 


SU.  PEIHto  RAFAEL  R1NCONK8, 

tonsil  General  of  Venezuela  in  Sew  York,  oflVial  «li*l«*«;iic 
appointed  1>>  ide  (ioMTiiimiit. 

the  tables  oí  exchanges  of  the  commerce 
of  the  whole  world,  approving  the  deci- 
sion taken  at  that  conference  to  establish 
tor  each  one  of  those  Slates,  outside  of 
its  own  commercial  statistics,  a  common 
nomenclature,  under  which  are  to  be 
grouped  all  imported  and  exported  mer- 
chandise under  the  double  indication  of 
weight  and  value,  expresses  the  wish  that 
this  nomenclature  appear  in  the  briefi-st 


DR.  If  AN  CEL.  PA  COSTA  BARRAl>AS, 

ComiiK-n  uil  RtlarM  of  the  Rnuiliun  nihamy,  official  dele- 
gate appointed  l>>  lhe  Government. 


possible  delay  in  (he  statistical  tables  of  the  governments  represented  at  the  con- 
ference; approves  the  i»roj«isit ion  made  at  the  Brussels  conference  aiming  at  the 
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creation  of  an  international  bureau  of  commercial  ftatistic;*.  commianoned  to  central- 
ize all  useful  indication»  in  order  to  give  to  the  commercial  world  an  annual  summary, 

ami  us  much  as  jm>h.«<í1>|c  semiannual,  ami 
later  <>n  monthly,  "i  i  1m*  commercial  move- 
ments of  the  different  counfriesof  the  globe, 
worded  conformably  t<>  lhe  pnntpingoi  mer- 
chandise as  adopted  l>>  the  aforesaid  eon- 
fereitce;  expresses  the  wish  thai  the  Belgian 
Government  invite  without  delay  all  Slates 
to  conclude  a  convention  assuring  the  exe- 
cution of  the  projected  works, 

One  of  those  taking  part  in  the 
discussion  of  M.  Allard's  paper  was 
the  Hon.  AV.  M.  Hays,  Assistant 
Secretary  of   Agriculture  of  the 


rhnt«tfru|ili  Uy  4  *n  1 1 1  |>l  ><•  1 1  KOtatto*. 

ENGINEER  <;.  WASHINGTON  RAPELLI, 
Representing  the  Sunk  Exchange  of  Tucuman,  Ar>:«>iH  ma. 

United  States,  who  dwelt  on  the 
importance  of  international  sta- 
tistics and  supported  M.  Allard's 
motion. 

The  next  subject  on  the  order 
of  the  day  was  "The  desirability 
of  an  international  conference  for 
the  validity  of  through-order  bills 
of  lading  and  the  value  of  legis- 
lation to  render  the  system  more 
effective,"  the  report  on  which 
Charles  S.  Ilaight,  of  Xew  York. 


MR.  TIloMAS  A.  EDDY, 

Representing  tin-  (*haml>er  ol  Commerce  of  Rosario  ile  Santn 
Fe,  AiRcntiim, 

was  prepared  and  read  by  Mr. 
The  floor  was  then  given  to  Sr. 
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Samuel  K.  Piza,  official  delegate  of  Costa  Rica,  who  spoke  seconding 
Mr.  Haight's  propositions  which  were  adopted,  as  follows: 

(1)  That  lho  congrí»^  approves  the  lepinla- 
tini)  (now  pending  in  the  ÇongrcM  of  the 
tinted  Stales)  for  establishing  the  liability  of 
carriers  on  hills  of  lading  issued  by  thoiragcuts 
on  international  shipments, 

(2)  That  the cungrcsH  view.-  with  satisfaction 
the  central  bureau  system  for  validation  of 
bill*  of  lading  on  international  tmnsaet  ions. 

(31  That  the  congress  refers  to  tlie  perma- 
nent committee  the  consideration  of  an  inter- 
national conference  to  promote  uniformity  in 
the  laws  governing  liability  of  international 
carriers. 


DR,  El'llENIO  DAHN'E, 

I'ommlssionci  cenemi  of  the  Rmzilian  Oowm> 
niffii,  n*imwfii(ini  Him  minuter  of  agrieultnn-, 
■  1 1  <  1  ■  i   i  ,  ,  ¡mil  txiiiiiiii-nt;. 

The  delegates  from  the  La t  i n- 
Aiuerican  Kepuhlics  were  the 
guests  of  the  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  at 
a  dinner  in  the  evening  of  Wed- 
nesday, the  2t5th,  in  the  foyer 
of  the  grand  ball  room  of  the 
Copley-Plaza  Hotel.  It  was  the 
principal  event  of  the  evening 
in  connection  with  the  congress, 
many  prominent  men,  besides 
the  guests  of  honor,  being  pres- 
ent. A  partial  list  of  the  guests 
will  be  found  in  the  editorial  sec- 
tion of  the  October  issue  of  the 
Bulletin.  Mr.  Barrett  acted 
as  toast  master  and  «rreeted  his 


SK.  TANCREDO  PINOCHET, 

Representing  the  Sociedad  <le  Fomento  Futiril  of  Santiago 
Chile. 


guests  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  He  said 
that  he  had  learned  to  love  the  people  of  LatinAmerica  as  he  did  his 
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own  people  of  the  United  States  and  that  he  has  come  to  feel  there 
is  no  différence  between  the  two  peoples  other  than  those  of  bound- 
aries. He  stated  that  the  Latin- 
American  countries  have  been  too  long 
neglected  in  international  affairs,  and 
after  expressing  his  hope  of  continued 
friendship  between  the.  United  States 
and  her  sister  Republics  he  proposed  a 
joint  toast  to  the  Presidents  of  the 
American  Republics,  and  to  the  Kings 
of  Belgium  and  Spain. 

The  director  general  then  introduced 
Mayor  Fitzgerald,  of  Boston,  who  wel- 
comed the  Latin-American  representa- 
tives to  the  city  and  Nation  and  told 
them  something  of  Boston  and  of  the 


SR.  DAVID  MOVTT, 

Representing  lhe  Sociedad  de  Fomento 
Fabril  of  .Sunt  Logo,  Chile. 

great  interest  that  the  pu- 
pils of  the  public  schools 
are  taking  in  the  study  of 
the  languages,  history,  and 
resources  of  those  coun- 
tries. 

Count  Almeida  was  the 
next  speaker.  He  proposed 
various  toasts  and  then  said 
in  part,  speaking  in  Eng- 
lish: 

I  have  no  words  siillicicui  to 
thank  Mr.  John  Jiarrett  for  lho 
honor  ho  confers  upon  me  in  invit- 
ing me  to  take  part  in  this  ban- 
quet  and  affording  mo,  at  the 
m  me  time,  the  pleasant  oppor- 
tunity of  publicly  expressing  the 
gratitude  of  Brazil  for  all  that  ho 
has  done  in  behalf  of  lhe  fraterni- 
zation of  the  American  nations. 
The  host  service  that  could  be  ren- 
dered the  now  and  rising  countries 
would  he  to  make  them  known 
to  each  other  and  to  the  older  countries.  The  Latin-American  nations,  ho  rich  in 
uai  ural  wealth,  exuberant  in  productive  energies  in  all  branches  of  human  activity, 


MR.  HORACE  NEWTON  FISHER, 

Consul  of  Chile  al  boston,  ntlhinl  delepHe  appointed  by 
the  Government  and  representative  ol  lhe  Sociedad  de 
Fomento  Fabril  of  Santiago,  Chile. 
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full  of  vigorous  and  intelligent  people,  see  that  their  endeavors  are  not  fully  under- 
stood in  other  countries  whose  idean  are  incompleto  regarding  them.    It  is,  therefore, 

an  arduous  task  to  prove  I  heir  innate  ma- 
terial and  intellectual  abilities. 

We  are  constantly  disappointed  in  see- 
ing that  almost  always  even  the  names  of 
our  capitals  are  ignored  and  misapplied, 
the  designations  of  our  products  are  mis- 
quoted. Each  trip  outside  of  my  own 
country  becomes  thus  a  painful  pilgrimage 
It  is.  therefore,  with  peculiar  satisfaction 
that  I  show  my  gratitude  to  Mr.  Barrett 
for  all  that  he  has  done  to  make  the  South 
Americans  known  to  the  world  and  also 
for  the  ceaseless  efforts  he  has  displayed  to 
make  effective  and  real  a  brotherhood  «  f 


Sit.  L.  K.  UONGK, 
Krprm>ttiiiiü  Ih*  Chawtiw  of  Commvrir  of  Quito,  Ki-uiulur. 

American  nations.  There  is  a  great  place 
reserved  in  the  future  to  America,  and  by 
that.  I  mean  the  .\ew  World. 

Secretary  Xngel  spoke  of  the 
peace  discussions  in  the  sessions 
of  the  congress  and  of  lhe  at t i- 
tudcof  the  congress  toward  peace, 
and  declared  that  there  is  no 
more  cause  f<»r  jealousy  among 
nations  than  among  men.  He 
preached  a  doctrine  of  brotherly 
love  among  nations,  and  said  that 


PR.  JOItUK  VAR0A8, 

Coirml  of  CokMitttin  in  lio<¡mn.  oili«-ial  «lelc-RiiH"  appt>imi-ii 
l>v  ibé  Oovwmnrm. 


in  the  lust  analysis  correct  commercial  relations  will  lead  to  correct 
social  relations. 
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He  said  that  this  meeting  in  Boston  meant  a  step  forward  in  the 
direction  of  peace.    He  spoke  of  this  nation's  need  of  territory,  but 

said  that  by  trade  relations  and 
not  by  Conquest  would  the  ulti- 
mate result  be  obtained.  In  con- 
clusion he  said: 


I  believe  in  the  organization  oí  com* 
men  ial  Imm lien  in  all  countries;  all  nations, 
commercially,  should  be  so  organized  that 
when  a  eoiiyrcss  of  this  sort  meets  its  de- 
liberations will  he  authoritative,  and  wo 
will  thus  eventually  have  a  national  code, 
or  the  "rules  oí  the  jrame,"  so  that  each 
nation  may  win  by  its  ability  and  it* 
possibilit  ie9. 


BR.  A.  <'.  UARCIA, 

t  on-ill  of  Cmatrimilii  in  Ito-ton,  otllrial  <|rlt>K¡tte  uppoinle<l  by 
the  (iovvriinit'iit. 

Mr.  Barrett  then  introduced 
President  Canon-Le  Grand,  who 
expressed  his  pleasure  that  the 
Latin-American  delegates  took 
such  a  stand  in  favor  of  the  Api 
resolution  for  an  international 
court  of  arbitration  for  disputes 
between  individuals  and  govern- 
ments, concerning  which  he  said: 

It  has  been  brought  bet'ore  us  at  the 
congress  that  the  question!  to  be  discussed 
then  are  practical  questions— questiona 
considered  by  all  of  us  u  rapidly  realizabu 

and  requin  it  to  be  recorded. 


V 


M  a.  WILLIAM  A.  ItOSMAN, 

Vlw  twill  oí  onatt'tniil  >  in  Ho-toti,  olli.      uVh'C"**'  :i|«|N>inti«t 
bv  the  liuvcrniiu-nt. 


questions  i>n  which  we  demand  a  vote 
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I  want  tu  assure  you  that  all  oí  us  at  lhe  congress  are  sympathetic  at  heart  over  the 
question  of  arbitration,  whether  it  be  arbitral  ion  between  individuals  or  arbitration 
between  nations.  No  one  In  the  world — no  merchant  and  no  captain  of  industry — is 
in  the  ranks  of  the  enemies  of  arbitration.  I  say  that,  regretting  that  I  could  not  give 
all  the  satisfaction  I  should  have  liked  to  give  to  my  American  friends  yesterday. 

The  speaker  then  expressed  thanks  for  the  hospitality  of  Boston, 
Baying: 

We  wish  to  express  our  profound  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  we  have  experienced 

jn  this  city  of  Host  on.    I  can  not  lell  you  how  sensible  we  all  are  of  lhe  reception  wo 

have  had  here  at  this  congress, 
and  how  much  we  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  addresses  of  Secre- 
tary Nigel,  Gov.  Foes,  and  Mayor 
Fitzgerald.  Finally,  I  thank  Mr 
Barrett  for  having  given  me  the 
opportunity  of  joining  you  all  at 
this  table.  I  wish  hen-  In  express 
the  profound  sympathy  1  have 
for  all  the  members  of  the  con- 
gress, and  especially  for  the  mem- 
hers  who  represent  the  I  .at  in- 
American  countries. 

Chairman  George  S.Smith, 
of  the  Boston  executive 
committee  of  the  congress, 
expressed  his  keen  pleasure 
in  meeting  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican delegates  personally, 
and  said: 

The  American  busmen  man. 
and  peculiarly  the  llnston  busi- 
ness man.  knows  full  well  thai  il 
is  his  own  fault  thai  he  doesn't 
know  the  business  men  of  the 
world  and  particularly  of  Latin 
America,  because  he  has  not  ad- 
dressed himself  as  he  should  to 
studying  the  language  and  the 
methods  which  must  be  pursued 

SR.  J,  ACEVEDO,  to  do  business  with  them  and  to 

(  .m  ul  of  Mexico  in  Hom.iii,  oiiiciui  .lelepute  appointed  by    ostahlish  business  on  an  equitable 
lhe  Government  basis 

Sr.  Ignacio  Calderón,  minister  of  Bolivia;  President  Harry  A. 
Wheeler,  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Sr.  Martin 
Rivero,  minister  of  Cuba;  Sr.  Federico  A.  Pezet,  minister  of  Pem; 
lion.  Charles  II.  Sherrill,  former  United  States  minister  to  the  Argen- 
tine Republic;  Mr.  R.  R.  Whitman,  editor  of  the  Boston  Ameri- 
can: Sr.  Pedro  A.  Hincones,  consul  genera)  of  Venezuela  in  New 
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York;  Sr.  E.  Martinez  Sobral,  consul  genera]  of  Mexico  in  Now  York; 
Sr.  Manuel  Walls  y  Merino,  chargé  (l'affairés  of  Spain;  Dr.  Jorge 
Vargas,  consul  of  Colombia  in  Boston;  Mr.  Charles  M.  Pepper,  com- 
mercial adviser  of  the  Department  of  State;  Dr.  W.  P.  Wilson, 
director  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum;  Gen.  Hugh  Ban- 
croft, chairman  of  the  Boston  Port  Directors;  Mr.  John  L.  Foord,  of 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce;  and  Mr.  Charles  Lyon  Chandler, 
of  the  United  States  Consular  Service,  were  called  upon  by  the  toast- 
master  to  say  a  few  words, 
as  were  also  the  other 
La t  in-American  delega  t  es 
present . 

At  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  the 
26th,  the  congress  was 
called  to  order,  the  report 
read  being  that  of  M .  Alfred 
Georg,  of  Switzerland,  on 
"International  postal  re- 
forms in  view  of  the  next 
conference  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  in  1913." 
Dr.  Georg's  recommenda- 
tions  were  summarized  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  rate  fixed  by  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Convention  for  lhe 
carriage  of  leitora  shall  lie  re- 
duced from  2."»  rentimes  to  10 
«entunes;  that  is,  to  the  tariff 
rate  for  domestic  postage.  This 
tariff  rate  shall  be  collected  by 
the  weight  <>r  fraction  of  the 
weight  of  20  prams  throughout 
the  extent  of  the  Postal  Union, 
the  weight  being  calculated  by 
the  metric  system. 

(2)  The  States  subscribing  to 
the  Universal  Postal  Convention 
of  li)06  which,  by  virtue  of  item 
III  of  the  final  protocol  of  this  agreement,  have  retained  the  limits  of  weight  and 
the  rates  of  the  preceding  postal  agreement  shall  renounce  this  exceptional  practice. 

(3)  In  international  postage  the  additional  charge  collected  by  the  postal  service 
for  the  absence  or  insufficiency  of  postage  on  articles  of  letter  mail  shall  be  fixed 
uniformly  at  5  centimes. 

(4)  The  postal  administrations  of  the  States  belonging  to  the  Universal  Union  will 
deliver  to  the  addressees  all  sealed  letters  which  come  to  them  from  abroad,  even 
when  the  exterior  of  these  letters  does  not  conform  to  the  postal  regulations  of  the 
country  of  destination. 

01759— Bull.  5—12  3 


SU.  K AMOS'  AIMAS-KI  K.U'I). 
Oifii'iul  delegutc  iruin  Panama,  appoints!  by  1  he  <  Jovcrnment. 
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(5)  The  provision  of  article  ">õ  of  the  Universal  Postal  Convention  I,  reading  that 
samples  of  inerehandi.se  mufll  liave  no  merchantable  value  shall  be  repealed.  The 
limit  of  weight  for  samples  shall  be  raLsed  to  ôOO  prams. 

Í6)  For  postal  parcels  the  limit  of  weight  shall  be  raised  from  5  to  10  kilograms. 
By  way  of  except  ion.  the  States  of  the  Postal  Union  whose  domestic  regulations  forbid 
the  sending  OÍ  parcels  of  over  •">  kilograms  may  maintain  this  limit  of  weight. 

(7)  The  Universal  Postal  Convention  shall  impose  on  the  States  of  the  Union  a 
reasonable  period  for  the  delivery  <>f  postal  parcels,  varying  according  to  the  country 

of  destination,  outside  of  which 
the  postal  administrations  shall 
be  responsible. 

(8)  The  Universal  Convention 
shall  establish  a  special  category 
of  ]H>stal  parcels  of  a  maximum 
weight  of  1  kilogram,  which,  in 
consideration  of  a  special  rate, 
shall  be  shipped  by  a  more  rapid 
route. 

After  the  discussion  of 
this  subject,  in  which. Count 
<le  Mendes  de  Almeida,  of 
Brazil,  took  part,  the 
following  resolution  w  n  s 
adopted: 

The  permanent  committee  will 

be  instructed  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  all  the  questions  of  postal 
reform  that  have  been  discussed 
at  this  congress. 

The  next  subject  for  dis- 
cussion was  "The  desir- 
ability of  international 
uniformity  in  the  matter 
of  consular  invoices."  A 
printed  report  upon  this 
subject  had  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Wilbur  J.  Carr,  di- 
rector of  the  Consular  Serv- 


Mr.  MAX  OTT<)  VOX  CLOCK. 

Dutricl  rottsu]  <>t  Uruguay  in  Itoston.  rppn-senting  the  Chani- 
ln>r  of  Conmwrc*  ol  Montevideo.  Uruguay, 


ice  of  the  United  States  Department  of  State,  but  in  his  absence  Mr. 
Tilomas  Sammons,  United  States  consul  general  at  Yokohama,  read 
the  paper  to  the  delegates.  Attached  to  Mr.  Carr's  report  was  a 
copy  of  the  international  consular  invoice  recommended  by  the 
Fourth  Pan  American  Conference  in  1910.  Mr.  William  C.  Downs,  of 
the  United  States  State  Department,  considered  in  detail  the  con- 
sular regulations  of  the  Latin-American  countries.  The  director 
general  of  the  Pan  American  Union  was  then  introduced  as  the 
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Mr.  Barrett  closed  his 


next  speaker  on  this  important  question, 
remarks  saying: 

The  Pan  American  Union,  aa  I  have  often  said,  although  controlled  and  developed 
hy  the  Americas  nations,  being  an  American  organization,  has  nothing  whatever  in 
its  constitution  or  work  that  is  antagonistic  to  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
desirous  of  seeing  trade  between  the  Latin  American  countries  und  the  United  States 
and  Europe  and  the  Orient  built  up,  because  it  is  of  interest  and  benefit  to  all.  This 
concerns  the  countries  of  Europe  just  as  much  as  it  d<«-s  the  United  States  and  South 
American  countries;  and  so  I  ap- 
peal to  you  to  go  forward  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness,  as  men  who 
want  to  see  every  country  get 
the  advantage  in  trade,  consider- 
ing the  proposition  in  a  fair  way. 
and  in  some  mauner  getting  some- 
thing practical  out  of  the  diseus- 
sions this  morning. 

Sr.  Federico  A.  Pezet,  the 
Peruvian  minister  in  Wash- 
ington, also  participated  in 
the  discussion  of  Mr.  Carr's 
report  and  stated,  as  the 
representative  of  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  Peru, 
that  the  business  men  of  his 
country  desire  the  complete 
abolition  of  the  consular 
invoice  and  recommended 
that  all  that  should  be  re- 
quired is  the  signature  of 
the  respective  consul  to  two 
copies  of  the  bill  of  lading. 

At  the  close  of  the  dis- 
cussion the  following  reso- 
lutions were  passed: 

The  congress  approves  in  prin- 
ciple the  proposal  for  uniformity 
of  consular  invoices  and  recom- 
mends to  the  several  chambers  for 

their  favorable  consideration  the  form  of  invoice  prepared  by  the  Fourth  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  Slates. 

The  congress  approves  the  recommendation  for  reduction  in  consular  fees  and  their 
limitation  to  amounts  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  consular  service, 

The  last  subject  on  the  program  for  the  congress  was  "The 
desirability  of  an  international  conference  on  prices  and  the  cost 
of  living,"  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale  University,  being  the  official 


Sit.  COKXKLIO  STOLK.JB., 
Representing  lhe  Chamber  of  Comnirrrc  of  Caroca»,  Venezuela. 
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reporter.  After  the  discussion  of  his  paper  the  congress  adopted  the 
following  resolutions: 

The  congress  approves  the  proposition  of  convoking  an  international  conference 
<m  the  question  Of  the  high  cost  of  living,  it*  increase,  it  h  cansen,  the  resulting  effects, 
and  the  measure*  and  remedien  possible  in  view  of  an  improvement. 

The  congress  transfers  the  proj- 
ecl  and  the  report  of  the  Hungarian 
National  Commercial  Association 
for  the  harmonious  compilation  of 
the  Ntal  ¡si  ics  of  prices  to  the  per- 
manent committee,  with  the  view 
of  taking  it  into  consideration  and 
referring  it  eventually  to  an  inter- 
national conference. 

Immediately  after  this 
vote  was  taken  President 
Canon-Lc  Grand  brought 
again  before  the  congress 
the  question  of  interna- 
tional arbitration,  saving 
in  part: 

(îentlemen,  in  this  great  ques- 
tion of  arbitration  you  adopted 
day  before  yesterday,  the  CODclu- 
-ions  of  the  report  prepared  in 
n  jard  to  controversies  between 
individuals  and  States,  that  was 
the  only  question   studied  and 

prepared.   I  said  to  you  then 

that  the  second  question,  that  of 
arbitration  between  individual- 
of  different  countries,  and  the 
third,  the  greatest,  the  highest, 
that  of  general  arbitration  be- 
tween nations,  was  in  the  hearts 
of  us  all,  and  that  if  we  had  not 
had  the  re]M>rt  prepared — because 
these  questions  were  not  on  the 
order  of  the  day— we  were  all  desirous  of  telling  you  emphatically  that  we,  with  you, 
ire  pari  ¡san-  >»í  the  admirable  system  of  arbitration,  and  that  we,  like  you,  are  desirouB 
"l  seeing  the  atrocities  of  war  reappear  no  more  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

The  president  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  amid  great  applause: 

The  congress  all'miis  its  desire  to  see  convened  as  soon  as  possible  a  number  of 
official  international  conferences,  assuring  between  nations  the  existence  of  arbitral 
jurisdiction  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term  and  such  as  may  assure  an  equitable 
-olution  of  all  international  controversies,  either  between  private  people  of  different 
nations  or  between  the  Governments,  and  agrees  to  the  principle  of  a  combination  of 
nation-  when  and  where  posible  to  endeavor  to  prevent  the  horrors  of  war. 


Mr.  J.  MOREKO-LACALLE, 

Delegate  of  the  fan  American  Union,  and  member  of  tin 
Commutée  on  Tour  Arrensemente. 
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The  chair  announced  thon  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  congress 
would  be  held  in  two  years,  and  that  invitations  had  been  received 
from  Barcelona,  Spam;  Geneva,  Switzerland;  Amsterdam,  Holland; 
Monaco;  Leipzig,  Germany;  and  Lisbon,  Portugal.  The  selection  of 
the  place  was,  as  usual,  left  to  the  Permanent  Committee  of  Brussels: 
and  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  president  for  the  dignity  and 
efficiency  with  which  he  hud  conducted  the  proceedings  was  unani- 
mously passed,  t  he  congress 
adjourned  at  1.20  p.  m. 

The  Fifth  International 
Congress  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  came  to  a  mag- 
nificent close  with  the 
splendid  banquet  tendered 
in  honor  of  the  delegates 
by  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  held  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Copley- 
Plaza  Hotel.  The  toast- 
master  of  the  evening  was 
Mr.  Joseph  B.  Russell,  pres- 
ident <»f  the  Boston  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  the 
principal  speaker  the  Hon. 
William  Howard  Taft,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States, 
who  extended  a  character- 
istic kindly  welcome;  his 
speeeli  was  brief  and  struck 
aj  happy  note  throughout, 
speaking  of  trade  as  the 
most  important  factor  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace. 
The  other  orators  were 
Gov.  Foss,  of  Massachu- 
setts; Mayor  Fitzgerald,  of 
Boston;  Signor  Angelo  Salmoiraghi,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Milan,  Italy;  and  Mr.  F.  Faithful  Begg,  chairman  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  London. 

For  the  entertainment  of  the  delegates  the  respective  committee 
of  the  Boston  Chamber  arranged  a  most  attractive  program,  which 
included  a  visit  to  the  power  house  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  : 
a  concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  excursions  to  inspect 
various  factories  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston;  an  automobile  tour 
through  the  city;  an  excursion  through  the  harbor  and  inspection 
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Mr.  JoSKI'Il  B.  RUSSELL, 
PresiiU  tit  of  tho  Boston  Ctiamr«T  of  Comment. 
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of  the  Foro  Hiver  Shipbuilding  Co.,  where  the  delegates  luid  occasion 
to  admire  the  Argentine  battleship  Rlcadavia,  Hearing  completion  at 
those  docks;  and  a  visit  to  the  1912  Huston  Electric  Show. 

On  Monday  morning,  September  30,  the  foreign  delegates  started 
from  Boston  in  three  special  trains  for  the  grand  tour  of  several  of 
the  principal  commercial  and  industrial  centers  of  the  United  States, 
arriving  at  Worcester  the  same  day;  October  1  at  Buffalo;  October  2 
at  Niagara  Kails,  spending  October  3  and  4  at  Detroit;  the  5th,  6th. 

and  7th  at  Chicago;  the  Sth 
ot  Cincinnati;  the  9th  at 
Dayton;  the  10th,  11th, 
and  12th  at  Pittsburgh;  the 
13th  and  14th  at  Washing- 
ton; the  15th  and  16th  at 
Philadelphia;  and  the  17th, 
1 8th,  and  19th  at  New 
York  City,  the  terminus  of 
the  tour. 

In  all  these  cities  the  del- 
egates were  the  guests  of 
the  respective  chambers  of 
commerce  and  other  com- 
mercial organizations,  all  of 
which  had  prearranged  the 
most  elaborate  programs 
for  the  entertainment  of 
the  members  of  the  party. 
In  every  city  they  stopped 
the  delegates  visited  vari- 
ous industrial  plants,  the 
directors  of  which  showed 
special  interest  in  the 
Latin-American  Republics, 
as  evidenced  by  the  many 
requests  for  information 

(  luurman,  Amcru-an  hxmitive  unDBUUfe,  »  . 

concerning  their  countries 
received  from  them  by  the  Latin-American  delegates,  many  of  whom 
were  given  the  representation  of  several  manufacturers  in  their 
respective  countries. 

At  the  banqueta  given  throughout  the  tour,  dilferent  Latin  Ameri- 
can delegates  were  called  upon  to  speak.  Sr.  Pezet,  the  Peruvian 
minister,  the  highest  ranking  delegate  on  the  tour,  was  accompanied 
by  Mine.  Pezet,  and  both  were  the  recipients  of  many  special  atten- 
tions by  the  committees  of  the  cities  visited.    On  several  occasions 
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the  minister  was  the  spokesman  for  Latin  America  and  he  delivered 
himself  in  a  most  eloquent  way.  He  spoke  at  the  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts, Textile  School;  at  the  official  banquets  in  Buffalo  and 
Detroit,  and  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  also  gave  several  interviews  in  reference  to  the  prog- 
ress and  resources  of  Peru  anil  other  Latin  American  countries  and 
his  talks  impressed  the  business  and  financial  men  of  the  great 
American  cities  very  fa- 
vorably in  behalf  of  Latin 
America. 

Count  Candido  de  Men- 
des «le  Almeida,  the  offi- 
cial delegate  from  Brazil, 
was  likewise  requested  to 
speak  for  Latin  America  at 
different  banquets,  notably 
in  Buffalo  and  Chicago. 
In  Harvard  University. 
Count  de  Almeida  deliv- 
ered a  lecture  on  Brazil, 
quotations  from  which  are 
given  in  another  section  of 
this  issue. 

Sr.  Adolfo  Balli  vim),  the 
consul  general  <>f  Bolivia 
in  New  York,  was  one  of 
the  orators  at  the  official 
banquet  given  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Amon};  other 
things,  he  said: 

But  there  is  a  fuel  Of  the  ut- 
most significance  for  us  Latin 
American."  in  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  the  Chambers 
<>t  Commerce  of  Burton.  The 
illustrious  executive  board  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Boston 
was  the  first  one  to  extend  it."  broad  and  hearty  invitation  to  Latin  America,  showing 
in  that  way  how  they  understood  the  true  moaning  of  international  confratcraization. 
and  declaring  that  "they  would  not  leave  a  stone  unturned  "  until  every  nation  of  the 
world  had  a  scat  and  vote  in  the  Bostonian  congress. 

Allow  us  to  state  with  fnink  sincerity  that  Latin  America,  having  full  right  and 
being  perfectly  entitled  to  have  a  voice  in  the  concert  of  nations — no  gratitude  is  due 
for  it — yeta  hearty  appreciation  is  fell  from  the  20  countries  that  extend  from  Mexico 
to  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  for^that  invitation  from  our  great  sister  Republic. 


Mr.  JOHN  H.  KA1IKV. 

Chairman  of  oommiltee  on  American  lour  for  tho  foreign 

delegates. 
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The  official  delegate  from  Costa  Rica,  Sr.  Samuel  E.  Piza,  was  called 
to  speak  for  Latin  America  in  the  official  dinner  given  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Other  Latin-American  delegates  that  delivered  speeches  during  the 
tour  were  Sr.  G.  Washington  Rapelli,  of  the  Argentine  Republic; 
Sr.  David  Montt,  of  Chile;  Sr.  Domingo  Valdes  Llano,  of  Mexico, 
and  Sr.  Cornélio  Stolk.  of  Venezuela. 

In  Washington,  the  delegates  were  given  a  reception  in  the  Pan 
American  Union^Building,  the  hosts  being  the  director  general  and 

the  chamber  of  commerce 
of  the  capital.  Mr.  John 
Barrett  also  gave  a  ban- 
quet in  honor  of  Count  de 
Mendes  de  Almeida,  which 
was  attended  by  all  the  dip- 
lomatic representatives  of 
the  Latin- American  Re- 
publics in  Washington  ami 
those  from  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, prominent  officials 
of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  several  cor- 
respondents of  the  leading 
newspapers.  Count  Alme- 
ida's speech  is  published 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

It  is  not  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  good  results 
that  the  world  in  general 
and  the  Pan  American 
countries  in  particular  are 
to  derive  from  this  the  most 
successful  of  the  commer- 
cial congresses  ever  held  : 
they  are  quite  obvious  from  the  [wording  itself  of  the  resolu- 
tions adopted.  As  to  the  American  tour,  suffice  to  say  that, 
besides  binding  the  Old  and  the  New  World  with  stronger  ties  of 
commercial  relations,  it  has  served  to  give  the  foreign  delegates  an 
opportunity  to  admire  and  respect  the  United  States  for  its  stu- 
pendous potentialities  as  evidenced  by  the  incessant  activity  of  the 
great  plants  visited;  for  the  beauties  of  the  country;  for  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  its  citizens,  and  for  their  unbounded  hospitality. 


Mr.  KOBF.KT  J.  HOTTOMLY, 
Secretary,  American  Kxecutlve  Committee. 


EASTER  ISLAND,  THE  MYS- 
TERY OF  THE  PACIFIC  .*. 


ONCE  again  the  luminous  rays  of  the  explorer  are  centered 
in  the  direction  of  Easter  Island,  the  unsolved  mystery  of 
the  Pacific.  For  another  time  the  attention  of  archaeologists 
and  students  of  antiquity  is  focused  on  this  little  spot,  the 
most  easterly  of  the  Polynesian  group  of  islands.  Here,  in  the  vast 
south  Pacific  Ocean,  lies  this  isle,  volcanic  in  character,  only  42 
square  miles  in  area,  a  mere  speck  of  land,  about  one-fourth  the  size 
of  Barbados,  and  yet  surrounded  by  a  charm  of  mystery  possessed 
by  few  places  in  the  world. 

The  island  merged' into  the  clear  light  of  history  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  discovered  by  the  Dutch  captain, 
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Jacob  Koggeveen,  in  1722.  He  gave  to  the  island  its  present  name 
in  commemoration  of  the  day  on  which  land  was  sighted.  Some  50 
years  later  it  was  "  rediscovered  "  by  some  Spanish  sailors.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  day  Easter  Island  has  been  visited,  explored, 
and  studied  by  noted  travelers,  scientists,  and  investigators  from  all 
lands,  and  it  promises  to  aiford  these  opportunities  for  expeditions 
for  years  to  come. 

Geographically  considered,  it  lies  27°  W  south  of  the  equator,  so 
that  it  is  not  actually  within  the  Tropics.  Its  position  is  about  2,000 
miles  from  the  mainland  of  South  America,  and  1,400  miles  distant 
from  its  nearest  neighbor,  the  Pitcairn  Islands.  Within  its  limited 
area,  triangular  in  shape,  there  are  three  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes, 
one  of  them  nearly  2.000 feet  high.    Some  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the 

«  By  Hurry  O.  Bftndtttrg,  or  Tun  American  Union  stall. 
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island  appears  t<>  have  boon  wooded  at  one  time,  for  decayed  trunks  of 
considerable  size  are  still  found  ;  now,  however,  there  thrive  onlv  a  few 
bushes  from  10  to  12  feet  high.  The  natives  grow  many  sorts  of 
tropical  fruits,  including  bananas,  sugar  cane,  and  sweet  potatoes. 
Goats,  fowl,  sheep,  and  a  fair  number  of  cattle  are  reared  by  the  few 
hundred  inhabitants,  the  sole  dwellers  to-day  of  that  mystic  land. 
The  climate  is  not  unlike  that  of  Madeira,  with  one  wet  and  one  dry 
season.  The  water  supply  consists  of  some  brackish  springs  by  the 
seashore  and  pools  inside  the  craters  of  the  volcanoes.  All  in  all, 
however,  the  island  is  considered  salubrious  and  healthful. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  island  is  to  be  found  in  the  wonderful 
statues  and  other  amazing  archaeological  remains.    In  its  narrow 


EASTER  ISLAND. 
Northern  bight  of  La  Perouse  Hay.  seen  from  the  east. 


and  confined  expanse  it  encompasses  a  mystery  of  vast  proportions — 
an  egima  that  has  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  scientists  quite  as  much  as 
did  of  old  the  far-famed  riddle  of  the  Sphinx.  In  this  tiny  island  is 
a  remarkable  display  of  hundreds  of  sculptured  statues,  colossal  in 
size,  and  erected  upon  cyclopean  masonry:  stone  houses  over  100 
feet  in  length  with  walls  6  feet  in  thickness  built  like  forts:  and 
tablets  curiously  inscribed  with  hieroglyphics  in  no  way  resembling 
anything  else  in  the  world,  doubtless  the  written  language  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  but  one  to  which  the  key  has  been  lost. 

Remarkable  as  all  of  these  ruins  are  from  the  strangeness  of  their 
appearance,  the  greatest  interest  and  the  greatest  problem  which 
they  present  to  us  is  the  story  that  they  might  tell  of  the  vanished 
civilization  which  erected  them.    That  they  are  of  prehistoric  origin 


STONK  IMAGE  FKOM  EASTER  ISLAND  IN  TIM.  NATIONAL  MUSK l  M  AT  WASHING- 
TON, I).  C. 
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can  not  be  questioned,  but  who  were  the  builders  of  these  wonderful 
specimens  {  What  raee  of  men  or  giants  carved  and  placed  in  their 
present  position  the  titanic  Btone  heads  that  stand  out  in  lonely 
majesty  amid  the  barren  wastes  of  this  lonely  little  isle?  Whence 
came  these  ancient  workers  in  stone,  and  whither  have  they  gone  i 
What  tools  did  they  use  to  execute  these  singular  statues  and 
buildings,  and  in  what  epoch  did  they  perform  these  curiosities? 

Such  fascinating  questions  and  many  others  equally  pertinent 
present  themselves  to  the  student,  but.  alas,  the  answer  is  yet  to  be  had. 


Photograph  Nj  Prof.  If.  K,  s»ffoiti. 


REMAINS  OF  A  TERRACE 

ThON  terraces,  erected  on  headlands,  with  a  wall  toward  the  sea.  were  sometimes  nearly  30  feet 
high  and  from  -"OO  to  300  feet  long.  Thev  were  constructed  of  large  cut  stones  fitted  together 
without  cement.   On  the  land  side  were  the  terraces,  with  large  stone  pedestals  for  images. 

Archaeologists  must  continue  for  a  while  longer  to  delve  among 
the  enshrouded  mysteries  of  these  ruins  before  they  can  reveal  the 
true  story  of  this  world's  wonderland.  At  present  the  chapters 
which  have  been  written  on  the  subject  are  comparatively  few  in 
number,  and  not  conspicuously  definite  in  context.  Conjectures  are 
as  many  as  there  are  explorers,  and  the  number  of  opinions  ventured 
varies  in  the  same  ratio.  Progress,  as  in  all  matters  of  science,  is 
necessarily  slow.  But  let  us  stop  for  a  moment  to  examine  these 
statues,  and  platforms,  and  relics,  which  have  excited  the  student 
world,  and  to  see  what  they  are  made  of  and  how  they  were  wrought. 
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By  actual  count  there  have  been  found  no  less  than  550  of  these 
images,  most  of  which  are  cut  out  of  gray  trachitic  lava.  Of  this 
number.  40  are  standing  inside  the  crater  of  one  of  the  volcanoes. 


SOME  OF  THE  MONUMENTS  ON  EASTEU  ISLAND. 

and  as  many  more  outside,  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  where  they  were 
placed  ready  for  removal  to  the  different  platforms.  These  statues, 
moreover,  represent  various  stages  of  formation — some  of  them 
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finished,  others  nearly  completed,  and  still  others  barely  com- 
menced. In  size  they  range  from  3  or  4  feet  to  nearly  SO  feet  in 
length.  The  largest  image,  found  in  an  unfinished  state,  measures 
70  feet  in  length;  the  smallest  is  little  short  of  3  feet  in  length.  Al- 
though these  figures  range  in  size  from  the  colossus  of  70  feet  down 
to  the  pigmy  of  3  feet,  they  clearly  are  all  of  the  same  type  and  gen- 
eral characteristics.  The  head  is  long  and  the  eyes  close  under  the 
heavy  brows;  the  nose  large,  low  bridged,  and  very  broad  at  the 
nostrils;  the  upper  lip  short,  and  the  lips  pouting.  The  head  is 
nearly  always  tilted  backward.  The  lower  part  of  the  face  is  broad 
and  heavy,  but  imperfectly  formed,  the  ears  are  long  and  pendant. 
The  forms  generally  ended  at  the  shoulders  or  at  the  waist,  very 
little  work  bring  done  below  these  points.    One  of  the  lesser  statues 


l*ho|o(rrn|>h  l.y  l'r»f.  VV.  K.  Sufft-nl 

HEAD  OK  A  COLOSSAL  STONE  FIGURE  STILL  UNITED  WITJI  THE  ORIGINAL 

ROCK. 


has  been  brought  to  the  National  Museum  at  Washington,  1).  ('., 
while  another  is  on  exhibition  at  the  British  Museum  in  London. 

The  striking  feature  about  these  figures  is  the  strange  facial 
expression  described  as  "profoundly  solemn,"  "disdainful,"  and  with 
'  look  of  supercilious  scorn." 

The  head  was  in  all  cuses  cut  flat  on  top  to  accommodate  an 
immense  crown  of  red  vesicular  tuff,  many  of  which  were  found  at  a 
crater  8  miles  distant  from  the  cone,  where  the  statues  themselves 
were  formed.    Subsequent  discoveries  on  the  island  have  brought  to 
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light  headdresses  of  r:»al  feathers,  marie  up  as  erowns,  coronets,  anri 
other  shapes.  The  finding  of  these  feather  décorations  which  were 
used  for  ceremonial  purposes  has  given  strength  to  the  belief  that 
the  immense  stone  crowns  which  were  superimposed  on  the  heads  of 
the  statues  were  intended  to  represent  these  feathered  ornaments. 

How  these  immense  statues  were  cut  out  of  their  position  inside 
the  crater  of  the  volcano  and  transported  several  miles  to  their 
respective  platforms  is  one  of  the  mysteries  left  for  us  to  puzzle  over. 
As  for  tools,  a  rude  form  of  stone  chisel  is  the  only  kind  of  ancient 
implement  thus  far  found. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  of  the  many  hundreds  of  images  scat- 
tered throughout  the  island  there  is  but  one  that  stands  in  its  origi- 


rii>>t<>krr>ij>h  bj  1'mf  W,  K.  Hnffonl. 


PRINTED  SLABS  FOUND  IN  UNDERGROUND  CHAMBERS. 

Slabs  of  rough  stone  with  red  geometrical  figures  or  pictures  of  strange  animals  on  white  ground 
have  Ikh'h  found  among  remains  of  stone  houses  in  a  section  of  the  island. 

nal  position  upon  a  platform,  while  the  others  are  heedlessly  strewn 
about.  To  some  this  fact  seems  conclusive  proof  that  work  on  these 
huge  productions  ceased  suddenly.  But  what  caused  the  work  to  be 
so  suddenly  arrested  (  Did  some  volcanic  eruption  overtake  the 
island?  Such  a  conjecture  is,  indeed,  not  unreasonable,  for  closer 
investigation  shows  that  some  of  the  largest  statues  are  buried  to  the 
neck  in  ash  and  scoria.    But  who  can  say  with  certainty? 

Viewing  the  relics  on  the  island  in  their  entirety,  however,  one  is 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  when  they  were  carried  out  a  large 
population  of  skilled  men  must  have  concentrated  upon  the  task. 
But  where  did  this  large  population  come  from  ?    Wen'  Easter  Island 
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a  continental  land  with  ease  of  access,  such  an  ample  labor  supply 
might  have  been  available.  But  its  geographic  position  precludes  this 
possibility.  Therefore  another  explanation  must  be  sought.  Now, 
nearly  all  students  agree  on  one  point,  and  that  is  that  the  present 
territorial  limitations  of  the  place  could  not  have  harbored  a  very 
largo  number  of  inhabitants.  First,  there  is  no  adequate  water 
supply;  and,  secondly,  there  is  not  the  area  from  which  to  win  a 
sufficient  food  supply.  This,  then,  suggests  the  theory,  and  one  that 
is  open  to  reasonable  refutation,  that  Easter  Island  is  the  sole  rem- 
nant of  a  greater  land  which  was  overwhelmed  by  the  sea  after  a 
serious  seismic  disturbance. 

Another  speculation  offered  by  a  noted  traveler  is  of  particular 
interest  because  of  the  connection  which  he  endeavors  to  point  out 
between  these  ruins  and  those  found  in  the  highlands  of  Peni  and 
Bolivia.  This  archaeologist  develops  the  theory  that  the  ancient 
peoples  of  Easter  Island  were  the  same  race  that  centuries  afterwards 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  empires  of  the  Incas  and  the  Aztecs. 
These  people,  he  continues,  reached  Easter  Island  from  the  Asian 
coast  by  traveling  from  one  island  to  another  across  the  intervening 
ocean  and  finally  found  their  way  to  the  American  Continent  over 
land  that  has  since  disappeared  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Pacific. 
This  theory,  important  if  true,  is,  however,  subject  to  objections. 
In  a  careful  study  of  the  Malayo-Polyncsian  archaeology  and  lan- 
guages, embracing  a  period  of  nearly  30  years,  the  noted  botanist  and 
ethnologist,  Prof.  W.  E.  Safiord,  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  makes  the  unqualified  assertion  that  in  all  his  attempts 
to  trace  a  connection  between  the  ancient  relics  of  the  Incas  and 
Aztecs  with  those  of  the  Polynesians,  he  has  failed  to  find  sufficient 
points  of  similarity  to  justify  even  such  a  possible  relation.  So  the 
mystery  continues  and  the  origin  and  workers  of  Easter  Island  are  yet 
to  be  learned. 

Other  remains  on  the  island  are  immense  platforms  of  large  flat 
stones,  their  joints  fitted  together  without  mortar.  It  was  on  these 
platforms  that  the  statues  were  placed.  On  another  part  of  the 
island  there  are  remains  of  stone  houses,  some  of  them  nearly  100 
feet  long,  also  built  without  mortar,  with  the  walls  formed  of  large 
flat  stones,  about  5  feet  thick,  and  over  5  feet  high.  The  interior 
chambers  of  these  houses  are  lined  with  upright  slabs  painted  with 
geometrical  figures  and  pictures  of  strange-looking  animals. 

Wooden  tablets  have  also  been  discovered  incised  with  hiero- 
glyphics. These  are  of  especial  interest  because  of  the  remarkable 
skill  with  which  they  were  executed.  The  writings  read  from  left 
to  right;  then  it  is  necessary  to  turn  the  tablet  upside  down  and  con- 
tinue reading  from  left  to  right,  repeating  this  process  until  the 
inscription  is  concluded.    Figures  of  men,  animals,  geometric  designs. 
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constitute  the  alphabet.  Though  these  incised  tablets  have  not  been 
deciphered,  there  is  a  general  belief  that  they  contain  the  ancient 
myths  of  the  race  which  inhabited  the  land.  Some  assert  that 
it  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  there  were  those  on  the  island  who 
might  have  been  able  to  read  them.  It  should  be  recalled  that  up 
to  1SG4  there  were  several  thousand  inhabitants  on  Easter  Island, 
but  large  numbers  of  them  were  taken  from  there  and  put  to  work 
in  the  guano  diggings  on  the  Chincha  Islands.  Amongst  those  it  is 
thought  there  were  man}'  who  knew  the  written  language  as  appear- 
ing on  the  tablets.    Hut  the  present  inhabitants,  less  than  200  in 


number,  know  nothing  of  them  except  in  a  vague  way  that  they 
contain  the  historic  annals  of  their  peoples.  Several  of  these  wooden 
tablets  have  been  secured  from  the  island  and  arc  on  exhibition  in 
the  museums  at  Santiago,  Chile,  and  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

One  particular  feature  was  emphasized  by  Prof.  Safford  in  an 
interview  which  the  writer  had  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  island.  He  declared  t  hat  a  careful  study  of  the  language  of 
the  modern  natives  shows  it  to  be  essentially  Polynesian  without  any 
vestige  of  foreign  domination,  but  the  most  remarkable  tiling  is  its 
very  close  similarity  to  the  language  of  the  Hawaiians.  Nearly  all 
of  the  words,  by  certain  lixed  laws  or  changes,  could  be  converted 
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from  the  Easter  Island  language  to  that  of  Hawaii  with  similar 
meanings;  even  some  of  the  ancient  gods  of  Easter  Island  bear  the 
same  names  as  Hawaiian  gods.  And  yet  there  has  been  no  connection 
between  these  two  islands,  at  least  not  in  historic  times,  and  what 
is  stranger  still,  these  two  groups  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
an  interval  of  2,000  miles.  This  unusual  constaney  in  the  language 
of  both  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  no  near  neighbors 
and  no  intrusions  of  people  speaking  a  language  different  from  their 
own.  He  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  carvers  of  the  images 
were  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  inhabitants,  and  that  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  archaeology  of  the  islands  except  the  wonderful  hiero- 
glyphics aro  characteristically  Polynesian. 

Despite  these  slight  hints,  the  present  status  of  the  island  oilers  no 
further  encouragement  for  solution.  It  persists  in  keeping  fastened 
its  heavy  cloak  of  mystery.  With  solemn  impressiven ess  the  relics 
and  ruins  stand  in  foreboding  silence,  as  if  to  defy  the  eager  pursuer 
for  truth  from  unraveling  its  innermost  secrets.  But  the  archaeo- 
logical world  has  accepted  this  silent  challenge,  and  notable  expedi- 
tions have  gone  forth  lured  by  the  charm  of  mystery  and  have 
returned  with  interesting  data. 

The  latest  to  be  inspired  with  a  desire  to  resolve  the  riddle  and 
perhaps  write  the  final  chapter  of  this  story  is  an  English  traveler, 
Mr.  W.  Scoresby  K out  ledge,  who,  accompanied  by  a  staff,  under 
the  direction  of  the  British  Museum,  recently  set  sail  in  a  specially 
constructed  motor-auxiliary  yacht.  The  expedition  is  enthused  over 
the  prospects  of  gaining  new  light  upon  the  problem  which  has  baffled 
us  for  close  to  two  centuries.  Xow  all  eyes  are  turned  toward  this 
quest  and  reports  will  be  eagerly  awaited. 


EARLY  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPERS'    .*.  V 

THE  ourliez  news  publication  of  winch  wc  know  printed  in 
South  America  was  issued  to  supply  the  popular  demand 
for  information  regarding  the  capture  of  the  English 
freebooter,  Richard  Hawkins,  and  his  ship,  The  Dainty, 
oil"  the  Peruvian  coast  in  1Õ94,  just  10  years  after  the  printing 
press  began  its  work  at  Lima.  It  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  later 
when  the  publication  of  occasional  news  sheets,  the  forerunners  of 
the  modern  "extra,"  began  to  become  more  or  less  regular.  In 
1620  appeared  an  "Account  of  important  events  in  Peru,"  and  in  the 
year  following  "News  from  Castille,  which  arrived  in  October  of  the 
present  year  1621,"  and  "Summary  of  the  news  from  the  court,  with 
the  beginning  of  the  new  reign  of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  our  Sovereign 
King  Philip  the  Fourth." 

The  printer  of  these  two  news  sheets  of  1621  was  Jerónimo  de 
Contreras,  the  founder  of  a  printing  office  from  which  was  issued 
most  of  the  published  South  American  news  of  the  next  hundred 
years.  Contreras  had  been  established  at  Seville  in  Spain,  where  he 
issued  in  1618-19  a  volume  of  the  writings  of  a  Franciscan  brother 
then  recently  returned  from  Peru.  Two  years  later  the  printer's 
name  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  a  book  dated  at  Lima.  The 
newcomer  promptly  allied  himself  with  the  family  of  the  principal 
rival  craftsman,  and  within  a  short  time  acquired  a  recognized  posi- 
tion as  the  leading  printer  in  the  South  American  metropolis.  In 
1641  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  José,  who  maintained  the  family 
establishment  until  16SS.  His  son,  of  the  same  name,  began  to  issue 
books  over  his  own  name  in  16S6.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
successful  of  the  family  and  for  more  than  20  years,  until  1712.  he 
conducted  the  only  printing  office  in  the  country.  He  monopolized 
the  very  profitable  business  of  printing  the  primers  used  in  the  local 
schools,  obtained  the  appointment  as  royal  printer  by  decree  of  the 
Spanish  Crown,  as  printer  to  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition,  to 
the  Tribunal  de  Cruzada,  and  to  the  University  of  San  Marcos. 
José  de  Contreras  y  Alvarado,  in  addition  to  his  business  occupations, 
appears  to  have  attended  to  the  editing  of  the  paper  wliich  he  pub- 
lished, and  he  was  a  frequent  writer  of  verse.  In  1713  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Jerónimo,  who  had  been  associated  with  the 
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lidad  de*  efla  politice  invención;  porque  mediante  ella 
cif  euh  n  por  el  cuerpo  del  mundo  racional  las  noticias 
de  los  acaecimientos;  y  fin  el  coito  de  tos  viages,  ni 
el  afán  délos  correspondientes,  le  adelanta  el  Comer- 
cio de  las  mas  fobTefaí ¡entes  novedades. 

La  voz  Gazeta,  la  tomamos  del  Italiano,  ed 
cuyo  Idioma  íignifica,  relación,  ò  fumarto,  que  fale  à 
luz  todas  las  (emanas,  ò  mefes.  En  Francia  fe  les  dà  à  ef- 
tos  papeles  el  nombre  de  Diarios,  ò  Jornales,  y  en  Ho- 
landa el  de  Mercurios  deftioanfe  à  lo  miímo,  y  fon 
como  vnos  cfpiritus  políticos,  q  animan  las  Republicas. 

En  todas  las  Cortes,  y  grandes  Ciudades  de  la 
Europa  cfta  eítablecido  indefectiblemente  el  vio  de  laá 
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business  since  1677,  and  who  continued  it  until  1720,  when  the  last 
book  recorded  as  bearing  the  family  mime  appeared. 

Throughout  a  considerable  part  of  this  century  it  is  probable  that 
the  news  of  the  day,  or  more  accurately  of  the  month,  was  published 
from  the  Contreras  press  with  approximate  regularity,  the  issues 
possessing  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  newspaper,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  occasional  extra  or  news  sheet.  They  usually 
appeared  about  once  a  month,  as  a  small  quarto,  singlefold,  four- 
page  paper,  wretchedly  printed  in  small  type.  The  news  was  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  a  diary,  made  up  from  da}*  to  day,  and  printed 
without  revision  or  reference  to  paragraphs  of  later  date,  however 
pertinent  to  the  event.  Births  and  deaths  and  robberies,  a  play  at 
the  palace,  disaster  in  the  frontier  Indian  wars,  a  fire  in  the  slums, 
or  a  raid  by  the  English  pirates,  mingle  together  in  that  curious  way 
that  events  have  in  this  world  of  even-day  life  of  occurring  quite 
regardless  of  human  convenience  or  notions  of  relative  import  anee. 

Besides  these  regular  monthly  issues  of  the  news  letter,  chiefly 
made  up  of  loeal  South  American  news,  extras  containing  the  latest 
foreign  advices  were  usually  issued  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
arrival  at  the  vice-regal  capital  of  the  messengers  charged  with  the 
important  mission  of  conveying  the  dispatch  boxes  in  which  were 
locked  the  royal  orders  and  instructions,  the  public  and  private  cor- 
respondence, the  communications  from  the  officials  of  the  religious 
orders,  and  the  bundle  of  Madrid  and  Seville  newspapers.  These 
papers  furnished  the  basis  for  an  abstract  of  European  news,  occa- 
sionally supplemented  by  the  reprinting  of  an  entire  paper  when 
some  single  event  claimed  a  monopoly  of  curent  interest. 

The  knowledge  of  these  South  American  newspaper  publications 
in  this  part  of  the  world  is  derived  from  three  sources,  two  of  which 
seem  to  place  us  in  a  position  of  peculiar  advantage.  The  Lenox 
Libran-,  in  New  York,  and  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  in  Provi- 
dence each  possesses  a  consecutive  series  of  Lima  papers,  the  first  for 
the  years  1700  to  1711,  and  the  other  for  1713  to  1703.  That  there 
may  be  other  similar  scries  is  probable,  but  nothing  at  all  comparable 
to  either  was  known  to  the  third  source  of  information.  Sr.  .losé 
Toribio  Medina's  La  Imprenta  en  Lima. 

This  work,  which  appeared  in  1 00-1 ,  is  a  descriptive  bibliography 
of  1,204  publications  printed  in  the  Peruvian  capital  between  15S4 
and  1767.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  literary,  historical,  biographical, 
and  bibliographical  research,  and  fully  establishes  the  position  of  its 
author  as  the  only  rival  on  either  continent  to  Sr.  Garcia  Icazbalceta, 
who  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  most  scholarly  of  American 
bibliographers.  The  work  on  the  Lima  press  is  only  one  of  Sr. 
Medina's  publications,  which  include  a  number  of  reprints  of  impor- 
tant early  books,  historical  records,  a  series  of  volumes  on  the  Inqui- 
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sition  in  America,  six  large  volumes  of  descriptive  bibliography  of 
Spanish-America,  three  on  Chilean  books,  three  on  the  Philippines» 
an  elaborate  study  of  the  press  in  the  Argentino  countries,  and  a 
series  of  smaller  volumes  devoted  to  the  history'  of  printing  in  Mexico 
and  in  the  lesser  Spanish-American  cities. 

Sr.  Medina  lists  some  40  news  sheets  known  to  him  which  were 
issued  during  the  century  preceding  1720,  the  period  of  the  Contreras 
press,  of  which  only  one  is  in  the  decade  covered  by  the  Lenox  Libran' 
volume.  This  most  interesting  volume  contains  the  series,  apparently 
complete,  with  the  exception  of  one  possible  break  of  five  months, 
March  to  August,  in  1705,  of  the  news  sheets,  numbering  in  all  102 
separate  issues,  which  were  published  by  Contreras  during  the  years 
1700  to  1711.  With  them  are  bound  a  dozen  pamphlets  issued  from 
the  same  press,  mostly  publications  commemorating  special  events 
which  demanded  a  fuller  account  than  could  be  compressed  into  the 
four  pages  of  the  newspaper.  Seven  of  these  are  new  titles,  not  known 
to  Sr.  Medina.  They  give  the  funeral  sermon  in  memory  of  King 
Charles  II  of  Spain,  a  treatise  on  the  various  armorial  bearings  of  the 
viceroys  of  Peru,  a  reprint  of  the  rules  promulgated  in  Spain  for  the 
identification  of  houses  occupied  by  malcontents,  the  ceremonies 
attendant  on  the  arrival  of  a  new  viceroy  in  1707,  an  account  of  the 
sources  and  probable  truth  of  the  rumor  that  the  Queen  was  enciente, 
followed  six  months  later  by  the  even  more  joyful  news  of  the  birth 
of  a  prince. 

These  pamphlets  are  inserted  in  their  proper  places,  with  reference 
to  the  dates  of  their  publication,  between  the  issues  of  the  newspaper 
and  the  whole  series  was  bound  with  a  special  title  page: 

Diarios,  y  memoria.-  de  los  sucessos  principales,  y  noticia»  mas  sobresalientes  en 
esta  Ciudad  de  Lima,  Corte  del  Peru,  desde  17.  del  mes  de  Mayo  del  Año 
de  1700.  hasta  fine*  de  Diziombre  de  1711.  Con  las  que  se  han  recibido  por 
Cartas,  y  Gazetas,  de  Europa  en  el  misino  tiempo. — Con  licencia  del  real 
gouierno.    En  Lima,  Por  Joseph  de  Contreras  y  Alvarado,  Impressor  Real. 

Throughout  the  volume  many  of  the  typographical  errors  and  mis- 
statements are  corrected  by  pen,  a  type  line  which  had  been  omitted 
by  the  printer  when  the  form  was  made  ready  for  the  press  is  sup- 
plied in  manuscript,  and  there  are  other  signs  which  give  rise  to  the 
suggestion  that  this  volume  may  have  been  put  together,  with  a  spe- 
cially printed  title  leaf,  by  the  printer,  publisher,  or  editor  in  order 
to  preserve  his  file  of  the  papers. 

These  Diarios  or  Noticias  continued  to  appear  for  another  decade 
or  more,  and  then,  a  few  years  after  the  disappearance  of  the  Con- 
treras firm,  which  has  for  so  long  been  responsible  for  their  publica- 
tion, the  regular  issues  ceased.  A  revival  took  place  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1744,  ami  was  maybe  brought  about  by  the  popular  excite- 
ment over  a  scandalous  robbery  of  the  jewels  from  one  of  the  Lima 
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churches,  the  details  of  which,  with  the  account  of  the  apprehension 
and  execution  of  the  thief,  furnish  the  larger  part  of  the  contents  of 
the  first  issue  of  the  new  paper.  This  was  now  given  a  definite  name, 
Gazeta  de  Lima,  and  the  successive  issues  were  numhercd  consecu- 
tively for  12  years.  In  175G  a  new  editorial  management  tried  the 
experiment  of  numbering  the  issues  of  each  year  separately,  but  after 
three  years'  trial  this  plan  was  abandoned,  when  the  paper  again 
•  hanged  hands.  The  new  consecutive  series  ran  from  1759  until 
17l)2.  in  which  year  there  was  another  change  in  the  management,  and 
the  paper  began  to  he  published  at  a  press  which  seems  to  have  had 
the  newspaper  work  as  its  principal  business.  This  office  issued  at 
least  29  numbers  of  the  Gazeta,  the  last  one  of  which  a  copy  is  known, 
being  dated  on  July  31 .  1707,  embodying  the  news  from  the  preceding 
March  26,  The  Gazeta  was  throughout  its  career  much  less  regular 
than  the  less  pretentious  Contreras  papers.  It  came  out  usually  about 
once  every  two  months,  at  varying  intervals,  which  reflect  the  shifting 
prosperity  and  the  political  or  religious  activity  of  the  community. 

Of  the  Gazeta,  Sr.  Medina  describes  14  issues  and  notes  a  reference 
to  two  others.  The  volume  in  the  John  Garter  Brown  Library,  of 
which  a  detailed  description,  with  a  facsimile  of  the  first  issue,  has 
recently  been  printed  by  that  library,  contains  82  issues,  of  which  only 
7  are  among  the  16  known  to  Sr.  Medina.  Altogether,  there  were  at 
least  140  numbers  of  the  Gazeta  published,  of  which  ÍH  are  still  in 
existence,  and  of  these  70  are  known  only  from  the  copies  in  Provi- 
dence. Undoubtedly  many  more  of  these  South  American  papers 
have  survived  and  are  now  hidden  away  in  other  libraries  not  ex- 
amined by  Sr.  Medina. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  calling  attention  to  the  interest  there  is  in  them, 
information  may  l>e  secured  which  will  make  possible  the  preparation 
of  a  more  adequate  account  of  the  development  of  newspaper  publi- 
cation in  colonial  Spanish  America. 
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RIDING  across  the  Equator  in  a  modern  railway  parlor  car, 
fanned  by  the  cool  breezes  of  a  perpetual  spring,  savors 
more  of  the  fair}'  story  than  of  a  possibility  ;  to  gaze  from 
the  car  window  upon  mountains  of  eternal  snow  and  at  the 
same  time  to  behold  mighty  volcanoes  belching  forth  smoke  or  fire 
from  the  internal  regions,  are  sights  never  to  be  forgotten.  Add  to 
these  awe-inspiring  wonders  equal  days  and  nights  and  the  fact  that 
one's  train  is  2  miles  up  in  the  air — 2  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea — 
and  the  interest  is  even  more  quickened. 

One  of  the  South  American  countries,  Ecuador,  is  now  providing 
such  experiences  for  those  who  choose  to  enjoy  them.  To  be  more 
exact,  the  railway  in  question  has  not  quite  crossed  the  Equator,  but 
its  280  miles  of  rails  have  gradually  crawled  along  ''the  roof  of  the 
world"  to  within  10  miles  of  that  imaginary  line,  and  if  breadth  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  Equator  it  is  found  that  the  train  is  actually  within 
this  heated  realm.  Furthermore,  the  spirit  of  modern  progress  is 
urging  forward  negotiations  and  plans,  and  ere  long  the  iron  rails  will 
reach  Ibarra  and  Tulsan,  far  to  the  north,  and  finally  unite  with  those 
blasting  the  way  southward  through  the  mountain  wilds  of  Colombia, 
and  then  another  long  chain  will  have  been  added  to  the  great  Pan 
American  Railway. 

It  is  not  of  proposed  lines,  however,  that  this  article  is  to  deal; 
it  is  to  relate  a  few  facts  about  the  railway  now  in  operation  between 
the  port  of  Guayaquil  and  Ecuador's  capital  city — a  road  not  300 
miles  in  length,  yet  constructed  over  a  route  that  tried  to  the  utmost 
the  skill  of  engineer  and  contractor,  as  wre]l  as  demanded  enormous 
sums  from  the  pockets  of  its  promoters. 

In  the  quiet  shade  of  the  steamer's  deck  the  traveler  hound  for 
Ecuador  has  doubtless  read  of  the  wonders  of  the  country—  a  section 
of  the  world  upon  which  nature  has  bestowed  many  contrasts;  where 
mountains  have  been  piled  upon  mountains  and  whose  snows  abound 
throughout  the  year;  where  volcanoes  are  always  more  or  less  active 
and  where  earthquakes  have  wrought  havoc.  Probably  no  country 
of  the  world  presents  a  more  diversified  surface  than  does  this  Andean 
Republic,  whose  total  area  scarcely  exceeds  116,000  square  miles. 
From  north  to  south  for  more  than  500  miles  the  country  is  crossed 
by  two  parallel  ranges  of  the  Andes,  with  many  peaks  towering  to 
heights  of  from  15,000  to  21,220  feet  (Chimborazo). 

>  Hv  \\  iiiium  A.  Kei<i,  of  Can  American  Union  stuff. 
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Bot  worn  these  rungos  lios  ft  high  platoau  varying  in  altitude  from 
7.000  to  9,500  feet,  the  latter  being  the  height  of  Quito  above  sea 
level.  Across  this  vast  cloud-land  valley,  40  to  00  miles  wide,  extend 
numerous  smaller  mountains,  which  have  caused  some  geographers  to 


ROUTE  OF  THE  (¡I AYAQI'II.  A  qCITO  KAIl.RoAI»  AND  OTHER  LINES  I'NLiER 
CONSTRUCTION  AM)  PROPOSED  IN  ECUADOR. 

This  road,  11  years  in  building,  was  completed  in  June.  1908.  It  it  2M  miles  Ioiik  ami  represents 
un  outlay  <if  more  than  SI 7,tMNl.iHM I  and  tin'  solution  of  many  difficult  engineering  problems.  Its 
opcr.it  ion  is  rendered  unduly  e\|>ensive  l>y  the  necessity  oí  importiiii:  coal,  hut  it  is  believed  thai 
the  coal  deposit*  of  Ecuador,  »  ithin  40  miles  of  the  main  line,  will  eventually  reduce  expenses  to 
a  paying  béait,   The  road  was  bull!  and  is  operated  hy  North  Americans. 

Hkeil  Ecuador  to  a  great  ladder  lying  Hat  upon  the  ground,  the  two 
main  chains  of  the  Cordilleras  forming  the  sides  ami  the  transverse 
mountains  the  rounds.  The  modern  railway  train  now  climbs  this 
wonderful  ladder. 
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Ecuador  is  most  conveniently  reached  through  lier  principal  port 
of  Guayaquil.  The  voyage  of  three  or  four  days  from  Panama, 
although  the  course  lies  directly  across  the  Equator,  is  not  as  unpleas- 
ant as  might  be  imagined.  Most  of  the  west  coast  steamers  are  espe- 
cially constructed  for  hot  climates,  with  large  cabins  and  abundant 
deck  space.  The  waters  are  calm  and  the  movement  of  the  ship 
produces  a  breeze.  Quietly  cruising  5  to  10  miles  off  the  coast,  the 
traveler  strains  his  eyes  to  catch  glimpses  of  Cotopaxi  and  Chimborazo, 
"the  chimneys  of  Ecuador,"  which  may  sometimes  be  seen  from  far 
out  at  sea. 


DOCK  SCENE  AT  DURAN,  ECUADOR. 

Slightly  loss  than  n  mile  across  the  Guayas  Hiver  from  Guayaquil  isnitutited  the  tuny  town  of  Duran, 
from  which  jkhiii  the  traveler  begiM  the  rail  Journey  to  Quito,  This  trip  formerly  occupied  two 
weeks  by  mule  back,  luit  tlie  new  railway  reduces  the  lime  to  two  days.  The  little  steamer  in 
the  picture  is  the  type  oí  I wat  in  service  between  Guayaquil  anil  Duran. 


From  the  southward  the  traveler  comes  with  the  Humboldt 
current  and  its  cooling  breezes,  which  reach  almost  to  the  coast  of 
Ecuador. 

The  sail  over  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  is  picturesque  and  pleasant, 
although  the  sun  is  hot.  As  the  waters  narrow  into  the  Guayas 
River  the  beautiful  verdure  drawing  ever  nearer  presents  views 
which  appeal  to  the  lover  of  nature  and  her  tropical  handiwork.  It  is 
also  noted  that  the  ship  has  completely  changed  her  course,  the 
direction  being  almost  due  north  as  the  river  is  ascended. 


COCONUT  PALMS— A  si'KN'K  1\  THE  LOWLANDS  OF  ECUADOR. 

From  Dunn  enstiWl  la  the  loathUM  of  the  Africa  at  Hueay  .;.*>7  miles)  (tic  nilroail  traverses  a  rich 
urtfan  where  the  (inesi  varieties  of  tropical  fruits  >:row  in  itrc.it  profusion. 


PINEAPPLE  FIELDS  OF  ECUADOR. 

Along  the  railway  are  to  1*  v-cn  many  flourishing  pineapple  estates.   The  scene  represents  the 
thateheil -roof  cot  of  u  native  overseer  surroiin<le<|  by  the  linest  fnutj. 

61759— Bull.  5—12  5 
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\U»\f:  the  lonely  trail  engineer  un<l  constructor  penelratci  into  the  mountain  forests.  Hazing 
the  way  for  the  urmy  of  workmen  that  fol  low  c<  I  in  their  wake.  The  picture  represents  the  locat- 
ing engineers  at  Kilometer  L'7,  a  section  of  the  mountain  division  on  the  (iuayai|iiil  A-  Quito 
KsíUwhK 


N  EARING  TIIK  SI  M.MIT  OF  PALMIRA  PASS. 

Note  the  almost  f»f>rin*ii«li«-iil-.ir  walls  of  the  out    The  parti  on  either  siile  of  the  roailwav  indicate 
tin-  Narren  country  ptiMril  through  for  .11  miles  h  eh  ire  rcwhing  Palmira.  " 
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Forty  miles  up  the  Guayas,  the  largest  river  of  the  west  eoast  of 
South  America,  is  situated  the  city  of  Guayaquil,  a  place  which  is 
rapidly  changing  to  a  clean  and  active  commercial  center.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  city,  stretching  along  the  river  for  2  miles, 
and  its  tropical  surroundings,  with  the  bright  and  varied  colors  of  its 
buildings,  is  attractive  and  pleasing.  Guayaquil  has  a  population  of 
SO, 000;  through  its  port  pass  90  per  cent  of  the  country's  imports 
and  about  80  per  cent  of  the  exports.  The  harbor  presents  an 
animated  scene,  with  shipping,  sailboats,  and  canoes  innumerable; 
ami  from  the  large  number  of  balsas,  or  house  rafts,  with  families, 
pigs,  poultry,  and  other  evidences  of  home  life,  the  traveler  is  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  thickly  populated  rivers  of  China.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  city  is  81°  F,  the  extremes  being  90°  and  65°.  respec- 
tively. Beside  the  passing  of  commerce  to  and  from  the  interior. 
Guayaquil  1ms  interests  of  its  own,  such  as  sugar  mills,  tanneries, 
breweries,  foundries,  sawmills,  small  shipbuilding  and  repair  shops, 
etc. 

The  linking  of  Guayaquil  and  Quito  by  rail,  like  other  great  enter- 
prises, was  many  years  in  assuming  tangible  form.  On  June  25,  1908, 
the  first  train  from  the  coast  entered  the  city  of  Quito,  thus  crowning 
the  efforts  of  more  than  35  years.  The  financial  outlay  has  been  given 
as  $17,500,000,  while  the  cost  in  human  lives  will  probably  never  be 
known.  The  three  North  Americans  who  planned  the  great  work 
and  lent  to  it  their  time  and  brains  also  gave  up  their  lives  before  the 
undertaking  was  completed. 

In  1897  Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro,  who  was  then  president  of  the  Republic 
of  Ecuador,  approved  the  contract  with  a  syndicate  of  European  and 
North  American  capitalists,  of  whom  Mr.  Archer  Harman  was  the 
representative.  This  contract  with  the  Government,  among  other 
things,  provided  that  a  permanent  railroad  (3  feet  6  inches  gauge) 
be  constructed  from  the  bridge  of  Chimbo  to  Quito,  and  that  the 
existing  railway  service  from  Duran  (across  the  bay  from  Guayaquil) 
to  Chimbo  (57  miles)  be  put  in  good  condition.  Thus  the  plans  and 
preliminaries  were  arranged  and  perfected  for  the  building  of  the 
various  links  from  Guayaquil  to  the  capital. 

The  vast  undertaking  being  fairly  launched  by  North  Americans,  it 
naturally  followed  that  skilled  engineers  and  contractors  from  the 
north  would  be  pressed  into  service  and  that  railroad  material  of  all 
varieties  would  be  brought  from  the  same  country. 

Labor  in  Ecuador  is  not  abundant,  hence  in  the  very  beginning  we 
find  foreign  laborers  at  work  on  the  railway,  and  by  1901  the  number 
had  grown  to  3.500  Jamaicans,  more  than  300  Barbadians,  several 
hundred  Porto  Kicans,  and  4.000  Serranos  or  native  Ecuadorians, 
making  a  total  force  of  more  than  S.500  men. 
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A  soelloii  of  ihr  mountain  nilM  "El  nari*  dol  diaMo"  (the  devil's  MM*)  presented  most  difficult 
enctneerine  prolilrms.  The  iiiriiiw  d«*)>i<ts  on  iiu-ident  o(  the  lador  and  diiticullies  of  (he  enpineers 
in  (uniting  u  ruute  over  aluio>t  perpenuicufau  eiitfs. 
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To  direct  this  army  of  workmen  Col.  John  A.  Harman,  a  West 
Point  graduate,  was  chief  engineer  and  general  manager;  W.  F. 
Shunk,  an  engineer  and  author  of  note,  occupied  the  post  of  engineer 
of  location;  K.  K.  Hancock  was  superintendent  of  the  old  road  (05 
miles)  acquired  by  the  American  corporation;  F.  T.  Aspinwall, 
general  freight  agent;  A.  A.  Blow,  chief  mining  engineer;  while  the 
James  P.  McDonald  Construction  Co.,  of  New  York,  was  the  actual 
field  force  in  carrying  forward  the  vast  undertaking.  In  addition  to 
the  force  of  laborers  there  were  in  1901  a  general  office  force  of  30: 
engineers,  S4;  medical  department,  10;  legal,  6:  operating,  30; 
mining  department,  30;  making  a  total  of  ISO  skilled  men. 

Passing  rapidly  over  the  early  stages  of  the  location  and  construc- 
tion of  the  railway  and  of  the  difficulties,  seemingly  impossible,  which 
were  met  and  successfully  surmounted,  it  is  seen  that  supplies  and 
equipment  were  largely  imported  from  the  United  States.  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington  furnished  many  thousands  of  ties,  one  sail- 
ing ship,  the  Chas.  I).  Lane,  taking  1,000,000  feet  of  railroad  ties  from 
Fairhaven,  Washington,  really  marking  the  beginning  of  the  lumber 
trade  between  Puget  Sound  and  South  America.  Later  thousands 
of  California  redwood  ties  were  shipped  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
Eastern  States  likewise  furnished  a  large  quota  of  general  supplies, 
including  locomotives,  steel  rails,  steel  bridges,  passenger  and  freight 
cars,  machinen',  instruments,  camping  outfits,  etc 

The  engineer  and  the  railway  builder  are  concerned  more  particu- 
larly with  the  difficult  problems  and  technicalities  of  the  engineering 
features,  but  the  general  reader  may  want  to  know  what  the  com- 
pleted railway  provides  and  how  comfortably  and  how  quickly  he 
can  be  carried  over  its  rails,  while  the  tourist  may  desire  to  know 
something  of  the  scenic  beauties  that  lie  along  this  unbeaten  track  of 
travel.  It  is  to  the  latter  classes  that  the  writer  attempts  to  describe 
his  trip  over  this  wonderful  railway. 

Quito  is  the  objective  point.  The  traveler  rises  early  in  Guayaquil, 
crosses  the  Guayas  River,  nearly  a  mile  wide,  and  lands  at  the  railway 
station  of  Duran,  from  which  place  the  two  days'  journey  to  Quito 
begins.  His  through  ticket  costs  him  3,5  sucres  (about  $17.50).  The 
locomotive,  the  clean,  new  cars,  the  conductor,  and  the  engineer  are 
all  from  the  United  States.  But  at  6.30  a.  m.,  when  the  conductor 
shouts  "abordo"  and  the  native  trainmen  take  their  places,  the  trav- 
eler realizes  that  he  must  adopt  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
country  in  order  to  secure  the  true  benefits  of  his  Ecuadorian  sojourn. 

The  course  of  the  railroad  is  eastward  to  the  foothills  of  the  Andes 
at  Bucay,  57  miles.  This  section  traverses  the  low  coastal  plain, 
and  during  the  rainy  season  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  shoot  at  an 
alligator  from  the  train.  The  land  is  marshy  and  well  adapted  to 
the  growing  of  rice.    According  to  a  well-known  authority,  the  con- 
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A  TRESTLE  ON  "THE  VOSF."  cM  AYAtyt  II.  A  qi  ito  H AII.ROAD, 

In  some  cases  the  imide  is  1}  per  cent  with  J.i-iIoctw  curves,  which  facta  indicate,  to  some  extent 
ut  least,  the  gnat  dill'ciiliies  that  were  successfully  overcome. 


SPRAYING  THK  ROADBED  ALONG  THE  GUAYAQUIL  A  QUITO  KA1LKOAD. 

The  vegetation  nlonp  the  roadbed  within  the  tropical  bell  is  so  luxuriant  that  it  l»ecomc8  neces- 
sary to  spray  the  road  at  certain  Interviils  in  order  lo  kwp  <|own  the  growth.  The  company 
m  linlains  a  wcll-ei)uip|ied  spraying  plant  at  narruminctal.  A  solution  of  nrsenlc  and  niter  is 
lie. it. -.I  wh]  dissotved  into  a  proticr  fluid  and  by  the  use  of  a  specially  constructed  apparatus 
eilirtonl  war  is  waged  against  this  enemy  of  traille,  which  is  most  "troublesome  during  the 
rainy  season. 
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trol  of  the  River  Boliche,  flowing  through  this  valley,  would  not  he 
a  difficult  engineering  problem,  and  tins  vast  area  could  he  made  one 
of  the  most  important  rice-producing  sections  of  South  America. 

About  four  hours  after  leaving  Duran  our  train  reaches  Bueay 
(altitude, 975  feet),  where  several  cars  are  dropped.  A  Baldwin 
mogul  type  of  locomotive  replaces  the  smaller  engine  and.  in  the  rear 
car  of  our  train  of  four  coaches,  we  begin  the  real  ascent  of  the  lofty 
mountains.  Proceeding  through  the  wonderf  il  Chan  Chan  Valley, 
the  scenery  of  which  is  not  so  beautiful  as  that  farther  along  the  road, 
even  the  novice  looks  with  admiration  upon  the  great  feats  of  engineer- 
ing that  have  made  it  possible  for  a  railroad  train  to  climb  the  steepest 
cliffs  and  wind  around  and  around  gorges  and  canyons  with  mathe- 
matical exactness.  A  faint  idea  of  the  engineering  feats  may  be 
formed  when  it  is  stated  that  on  this  section  of  the  road  there  are 
grades  of  41  per  cent  and  20°  curves. 

Arriving  at  I Í nigra,  a  small  station  of  4.000  feot  altitude,  we  find 
railway  offices,  a  hospital,  quarters  for  officials  and  employees  of  the 
railway,  etc.  Upon  reaching  this  altitude  the  traveler  becomes 
aware  that  he  is  above  the  yellow-fever  line  and  need  not  give  the 
subject  further  concern.  A  stroll  about  the  little  settlement  takes 
one  by  the  grave  of  Col.  John  A.  Harman,  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
railway  enterprise,  who  gave  up  his  life  and  now  lies  buried  close  by 
the  roadside,  his  enduring  monument  being  the  road  itself,  which 
unfortunately  he  did  not  live  to  see  completed. 

Leaving  Iluigra  at  noon,  the  train  continues  to  climb  higher  and 
higher  into  the  Andes,  and  soon  reaches  the  famous  passage  "EI 
narith  del  diablo"  (the  devil's  nose),  a  dangerous-looking  place,  where 
tho  zigzag  system  lifts  the  train  1,000  feet  in  a  very  short  distance. 
The  views  to  be  enjoyed  along  this  section  are,  indeed,  too  beautiful 
for  description,  and  the  feats  of  the  engineer  who  blasted  the  course 
are  constant  marvels  as  well  as  reminders  of  the  skill  of  man. 

Another  fact  impresses  the  traveler,  and  that  is  the  lack  of  modern 
skill  in  the  poor  native  who  cultivates  his  crops  of  beans,  alfalfa, 
potatoes,  etc.,  along  the  railway,  often  above  dizzy  heights  and  on 
land  apparently  almost  perpendicular.  He  has  few  modern  imple- 
ments, yet  it  is  astonishing  what  a  variety  of  products  he  has  to  offer, 
which  he  transports  upon  mule  back  or  llama,  or  which  he  and  his 
family  carry  across  valley  and  mountain  to  the  nearest  market. 

At  Palmira,  10,626  feet  above  sea  level,  the  visitor  has  time  for  a 
stroll,  but  he  notices  that  much  exertion  causes  his  heart  to  palpitate 
and  his  head  to  ache.  This  is  the  unpleasant  sirroche,  or  mountain 
sickness,  and  it  is  well  for  one  not  accustomed  to  high  alt  it  mies  to 
avoid  strenuous  exercise. 

Louisa,  reached  at  5.30  p.  m.,  is  the  junction  point  for  Riobamba, 
a  town  of  12,000  inhabitants,  where  our  train  arrives  one  hour  later 
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and  where  we  spend  the  night.  Resuming  the  journey  early  next 
morning,  the  air  is  pure  and  clear,  with  a  temperature  of  70°  F. 
Mount  Chimborazo,  emerging  from  the  morning  mists,  dominates 
everything,  but  its  true  height  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  owing  to 
the  faet  that  the  beholder  is  already  1 0,000  feet  above  the  sea.  At 
an  altitude  of  17,000  feet  the  snow  line  begins,  and  for  several  thou- 
sand feet  upward  the  matchless  grandeur  of  the  mountain  challenges 
the  admiration  of  man.  Nature  sends  upward  at  least  17  other  peaks 
in  the  Ecuadoran  Andes,  ranging  in  height  from  10,000  to  14, S00 
feet.  At  least  10  of  these  are  volcanoes,  more  or  less  active,  which 
from  time  to  time  have  devastated  vast  areas. 

Passing  Crbina.  the  highest  station  on  the  road  at  an  altitude  of 
11,S41  feet,  the  train  soon  reaches  Ambato,  where  a  halt  is  made  for 
breakfast.  A  small  but  immaculately  clean  dining  room  ami  a  line 
breakfast  consisting  of  several  courses  delights  the  traveler,  and  he 
is  even  more  astonished  when  told  that  there  is  no  charge — it  is  free. 
He  can  not  at  first  understand,  but  when  informed  that  this  fine  meal 
is  provided  by  the  Convent  of  the  Providencia  Sisters,  he  feels  that 
a  contribution  of  a  dollar  is  well  deserved,  and  he  oilers  it  freely. 

Again  in  motion,  the  train  makes  good  progress,  passing  through 
an  interesting  farming  section  with  occasional  evidences  of  modern 
methods,  especially  so  in  several  instances  of  the  dairy  and  creamery 
industries,  the  Red  Rock  brand  of  butter  of  the  former  being  quite 
famous  locally  and  in  the  markets  of  Guayaquil  and  Quito. 

Cotopaxi,  the  next  wonder  that  dominates  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, is  presented  as  our  train  passes  along  the  base  of  this  awe-inspir- 
ing mountain— the  highest  active  volcano  in  the  world.  From  its 
summit  have  come  fire  ami  lava  that  have  wrought  ruin  and  desola- 
tion, and  have  spread  terror  far  and  wide,  yet,  as  at  Vesuvius,  we 
find  that  the  native  has  ever  returned  to  the  danger  zone,  seemingly 
unconcerned  and  probably  never  expecting  another  outburst. 

Cotopaxi  somewhat  resembles  Fujiyama  in  Japan;  being  higher 
than  the  Japanese  mountain  and  with  a  deeper  snow  line,  it  appears 
much  grander  because  it  is  seen  through  clearer  atmosphere  and  from 
a  higher  level,  ami  in  the  writer's  opinion,  is  even  more  beautiful. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  journey  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito  comprises 
two  stages,  both  of  which  are  sufficiently  spectacular  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting  individual,  whether  he  be  a  novice  or  a  seasoned  trav- 
eler. The  first  day  the  sights  presented  through  tropieal  lowlands 
and  the  wonderful  climb  to  the  high  plateau  are  intensely  interesting; 
the  second  day  the  route  winds  in  and  out  among  towering  peaks  of 
the  tablelands  amid  an  exhilarating  air  that  whets  the  senses  to  a 
fuller  realization  of  the  beauties  of  this  old  wonderland,  now  made 
accessible  by  means  of  the  modern  railway.  On  the  second  day's 
travel  the  visitor  is  more  closely  associated  with  the  real  natives,  for 
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these  interesting  individuals  throng  the  little  railway  stations  along 
the  way,  and  thus  present  a  study  of  every  phase  of  life  from  the 
descendant  of  the  ancient  Inca  civilization  to  the  lordly  landowner 
whose  stock  is  to  be  seen  truly  "upon  a  thousand  hills." 

By  nightfall  the  wonderful  panoramic  journey  ends  as  the  train 
rolls  into  the  ancient  city  of  Quito.  The  two  days  have  been  filled 
with  interest  as  we  have  gazed  upon  the  beauties  of  nature  anil  min- 
gled with  a  people  whose  forefathers  centuries  ago  budded  many  of 
the  roads  and  carved  the  numerous  stones  upon  which  the  present 
generation  looks  and  marvels. 

Quito,  founded  in  1534,  has  stood  for  nearly  400  years,  yet  its 
population  is  only  about  80,000.    Lack  of  means  of  communication 


PICTURESQUE  VIEW  NEAR  QUITO.  ECUADOR.  SHOWING  A  SECTION  OF  GOOD 

ROAD  LEADING  INTO  THE  CITY. 

to  and  from  the  outside  world  have  retarded  its  growth,  but  the 
modern  railway  has  at  last  reached  the  famous  old  city,  and  its  com- 
mercial and  industrial  activities  have  been  touched  by  the  spirit  of 
progress  which  now  permeates  the  Republic. 

The  city  is  most  picturesque  and  unusual.  Situated  at  an  altitude 
of  9,500  feet,  several  thousand  feet  higher  than  Denver  or  Mexico 
City,  amid  the  mountains  whose  towering  peaks  are  visible  in  almost 
every  direction,  the  place  appeals  strongly  to  the  lover  of  panoramic 
beauty.  From  the  vicinity  may  be  seen  the  snow-capped  summits  of 
no  fewer  than  seven  Andean  peaks.  In  climatic  features  it  enjoys  an 
eternal  spring;  the  days  are  warm  and  balmy,  while  the  nights  are 
cool,  the  mean  temperature  being  about  60°  F.    Quito's  streets  run 
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generally  with  the  cardinal  pointa  of  the  compass,  while  most  of  the 
houses  partake  of  the  ancient  Spanish  and  Moorish  style  of  architec- 
ture. Building  material  is  usually  of  sun-dried  bricks,  while  in  the 
better  class  of  houses  the  walls  are  covered  with  stucco. 

Walking  down  the  roughly  paved  streets  the  visitor  is  constantly 
confronted  with  types  of  ancient  and  modern  life  strangely  inter- 
mingled. The  llama  and  the  donkey,  laden  with  products  from  the 
interior,  meander  along  under  the  city's  electric  light;  the  ignorant 
native  beneath  his  gorgeously  woven  poncho  meets  the  cultured 
gentleman  attired  in  the  latest  Paris  fashions;  the  militar}'  band  in 
the  Plaza  Mayor  renders  soft,  plaintiff  airs  typical  of  the  mountains, 
appealing  alike  to  native  and  foreigner;  the  deep-toned  bells  of  the 
cathedral  call  the  population  to  worship;  while  the  market  people 
who  have  displayed  their  products  in  front  of  the  great  edifice  cease 
trading  long  enough  to  pay  their  devotions. 

Among  the  capital  city's  industries  may  be  mentioned  the  flour 
mills,  woolen  mills,  sugar  refineries,  potteries,  hat  factories,  etc. 

As  already  stated,  the  first  train  from  the  coast  entered  the  city  of 
Quito  on  June  25,  1008.  The  day  was  memorable  and  one  upon 
which  there  was  much  rejoicing.  Mr.  Archer  Harman,  general 
manager  of  the  road,  in  speaking  to  the  assembled  multitude  of  citi- 
zens, referred  to  the  great  accomplishment  in  the  following  language: 

Eleven  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  being  selected  as  the  proper  person  by  your 
Republic  to  enter  into  a  contract  to  construct,  a  railway  that  had  been  the  dream  of 
your  country  for  years,  to  connect  the  capital  with  the  metropolis  of  the  coast,  thereby 
uniting  the  interior  with  the  gateway  of  the  Republic.  The  magnitude  of  the  work 
is  undoubtedly  fully  appreciated  by  the  citizens  of  Ecuador,  who  have  justly  watched 
its  procedure,  anxiously  at  times,  but,  I  wish  to  state  here,  always  with  a  hopefulness 
that  has  encouraged  us  in  our  efforts.  It  has  caused  the  expenditure  of  large  treasure 
and  great  sacrifice  of  life.  The  end  crowns  the  work,  and  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  invested  treasure  should  more  than  compensate  for  the  sacrifices  that  have  been 
made.  While  primarily  the  work  has  been  done  in  the  interests  of  this  Republic  of 
the  future,  it  has  additionally  forged  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  American  Continent. 
At  no  distant  date  this  railway  will  form  a  part  of  the  great  system  which  will  connect 
the  farthest  regions  of  the  north  with  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 

#**♦♦»* 

Emm  one  cause  and  another  actual  work  could  not  be  seriously  commenced  until 
Eebruary,  181»!).  From  February,  1899,  to  August,  1901,  the  mountain  division  was 
practically  completed.  From  the  latter  date  to  January,  1906,  with  all  the  energy, 
ability,  and  resourcefulness  at  my  command,  I  only  succeeded  in  completing  HO  addi- 
tional miles  of  this  railway.  From  January,  190(5,  to  June,  1908.  we  constructed  and 
completed  150  miles  of  raid  from  Louisa  to  Quito.  I  have  only  carried  out,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  your  Government's  instructions.  I  feel  that  I  have  had  great  honor 
'n  being  your  servant  in  performing  this  work. 

In  conclusion,  the  beautiful  words  of  the  writer,  Señor  Don  Pedro 
Fermin  Cevallos,  seem  particularly  appropriate,  inasmuch  as  they 
describe  the  country  from  which  the  capitalist  expects  to  be  reim- 
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bursed  for  the  vast  outlay  in  constructing  tin*  railway  and  from 
whose  hidden  treasures  the  man  <>f  commerce  seeks  tito  reward  of  his 
In  hoi's. 

Señor  Cevallos  says: 

Nature,  which  generally  in  America  shows  herself  majestic  and  full  ol  beauty  and 
sublimity,  Menu  to  have  selected  Ecuador,  the  land  where  the  soil  is  higher  and  where 
lhe  sun  throws  its  ray-  vertically,  to  hotter  show  her  power  and  strength,  even  hy 
appearing  to  defy  her  own  laws.  Side  hy  side  with  the  m<ist  gigantic  summit*,  the 
deepest  hollows  and  gorges  can  he  seen.  Close  to  perpetual  ice  and  pnows,  fire, 
likewise  perpetual,  is  exhibited  to  the  eye;  and  charming  valleys,  remarkable  for 
their  luxuriant  vegetation  and  verdant  freshness,  alternate  with  the  most,  desolate 
deserts  and  precipices.  Everywhere  appears,  as  if  in  unseemly  confusion,  winter 
mingled  with  summer,  the  dry  sands  of  tlx'  desert  with  the  green  grass  of  the  meadows, 
the  Bowing  season  with  the  harvest  season.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  same  month,  and 
at  comparatively  short  distances,  the  vegetation  appears  in  all  shades,  from  the 
tender  green  of  the  spring  to  the  yellow-tinted  shades  of  the  fall. 
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A  WATER  POWER  OF 
WORLD-WIDE  EFFECTS' 

T\  the  heart  of  the  United  States,  but  at  a  point  which  is  one  of 
the  nearest  by  transportation  routes  to  the  countries  of  Central 
I  and  South  America,  is  being  built  a  giant  water-power  plant 
which  must  greatly  affect  for  good  not  only  its  immediate  envi- 
ronment, the  Mississippi  Valley,  but  the  whole  nation  and  all 
the  nations  in  Fan  America.  The  colossal  size  of  thé  water  power 
there  would  cause  appreciable  effects  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  it- 
is  located  almost  exactly  at  the  point  where  its  commercial  influence 
may  be  exerted  most  easily  and  effectively  upon  world  commerce. 

The  achievement  Hearing  completion  is  the  damming  of  the  mighty 
Mississippi  River,  harnessing  it  to  turbine  wheels  and  electric  gen- 
erators, and  distributing  its  tremendous  power  over  100  miles  and 
more  of  the  most  efficient  portion  of  the  United  States  on  a  direct 
traffic  line  to  the  rest  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  not  only  an 
unparalleled  engineering  achievement,  but  also  perhaps  the  greatest 
single  economic  force  flung  into  the  world  by  the  hand  of  man, 
excepting  only  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  basis  of  the  water-power  development  at  Keokuk,  in  the 
southeastern  corner  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  is  a  great  darn  extending 
for  nine-tenths  of  a  mile  from  the  Illinois  bluff  to  its  junction  with 
the  titanic  power  house  near  the  Iowa  shore.  This  dam  is  a  com- 
posite structure  of  111)  arched  spans,  all  alike,  with  piers  6  feet  t hick 
30  feet  apart,  and  spillways  in  the  spans  over  which  the  water  will 
flow.  This  dam  is  a  monolith  of  massive  concrete  set  down  several 
feet  into  the  hard  rock  bottom  of  the  Mississippi,  but  impounding  the 
water  by  its  immense  weight.  The  structure,  with  the  oxterior 
appearance  of  a  bridge,  is  .53  feet  high,  42  feet  wide  at  tbe  bottom, 
and  29  feet  wide  on  top;  the  spillways  between  tho  piers  are  32 
feet  high,  fill  tbe  width  of  the  dam  at  tbe  bottom,  have  vertical 
upstream  faces,  and  their  downstream  face  is  an  ogee  curve  which 
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delivers  the  water  tit  the  bottom  horizontally  to  the  river  current. 
On  toj)  of  oiicli  spillway  will  bp  a  stool  gate  1 1  foot  high.  By  varying 
tho  number  of  those  «ratos,  which  arc  open  and  closed,  the  amount 
of  water  flowing  over  the  dam  will  be  regulated  with  the  result  that 
at  varying  stages  of  the  river  the  pool  above  tho  dam  will  have  always 
an  unvarying  depth  and  its  surface  will  always  remain  at  (he  same 
place. 

At  its  western  end  this  largest  of  power  dams  joins  tho  power 
house  which  stretches  almost  at  right  angles  down  tho  river  for 
almost  a  third  of  a  mile — accurately,  1,718  feet  with  a  width  of 
about  133  feet  and  a  height  of  over  177  foot.  The  waiter  from  the 
¡inmenso  forobay  between  tho  power  house  and  tho  Iowa  shore  passos 


HIE  MIGHTY  MISSISSIPPI  MAKING  ITS  FINAL  STAND  AGAINST  MECHANICAL 

FOUCES  (>l  MAN. 

Building  the  DM  puri  «i  i lie  roffer&ira  nhr:i«i  itt     great  Keokuk  Dum. 


through  30  arched  portals  behind  which  are  buttresses  carrying  on 
their  outer  ends  tho  stool  rods  acting  as  strainers.  Behind  each 
arched  portal  are  tho  four  intakes  to  each  turbine  water  wheel,  each 
intake  being  22  foot,  high  and  wide  enough  to  permit  the  entrance  of 
a  Carriage.  The  four  intakes  to  each  turbine  carry  the  water  into 
the  turbine  chamber,  a  vast,  circular  rotunda  in  the  mass  of  concrete 
which  is  the  basement  of  the  power  house.  This  power  house  base- 
ment is  sot  about  2ñ  feet  down  into  the  rock  bottom  of  the  river, 
and  along  its  eastern  side  runs  the  tail  race  of  equal  depth  and  much 
greater  length.  The  turbine  chamber  is  39  foot  in  diameter  and  with 
Its  intakes  is  a  triumph  of  hydraulic  engineering,  a  demonstration  of 
a  new  idea  which  greatly  advances  engineering  science.     Its  shape 
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The  lower  paie»,  (wilrolUnn  a  lift  of  Kl  feet,  will  he.  hinged  where  the  steel  work  is  seen  in  I  he  left 
foreground,  it  ml  will  swine  hack  in  curved  recoses  jn  the  walls.  This  li«c-k  huí  lhe  sime  width  as 
tlii>>e  :il  I'anama,  hut  u  higher  lift  than  any  nil  the  l-ihmils. 


TI'KHlNE  TIT  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  WATER  TOWER  AT  KEOKI  K.  IOWA. 


The  turhines  of  the  great  Mississippi  River  wain  power  are  :«>  in  niitnticr.  Each  is  incased  In  a 
concrete  chaint»er.  circular  in  form,  ami  su  shaped  that  (he  water  strike*  everv  point  un  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  w  heel  with  equal  force.  The  lurhine  will  lie  placed  in  Hie  united  circle  where 
are  the  suirs:  I  he  water,  after  pa**lllK  through  the  M  heel,  w  ill  rtMl  downward  throiiL'h  a  tunnel  Is 
feet  in  diameter  into  the  circle  covered  with  hitnlrer.  These  Inrhines  are  of  new  design  and  of 
rword-hrcnkuig  elhcieney. 
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autl  the  slope  of  its  floors  is  such  that  the  water  strikes  every  point 
on  the  circumference  of  the  turbine  with  equal  force,  thus  adding 
much  to  the  ratio  of  the  water  s  energy  transferred  to  the  shaft  of 
the  wheel. 

The  water  wheel  itself  is  another  example  of  overcoming  the 
impossible,  for  experts  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  build  a  turbine 
which  would  meet  the  unusual  conditions  there.  But  Chief  Engineer 
Cooper  railed  a  council  of  war  ami  a  little  later  rose  from  the  head 
of  that  table  with  a  new  design  of  turbine  which  tests  show  has  SO 
per  cent  of  efficiency  as  compared  with  the  next  best  result  ever 
attained  of  80  per  cent  and  a  textbook  figure  of  75  per  cent  of  effi- 
ciency as  the  norm  to  be  used  in  engineering  calculations.  The  30 
turbine  wheels  in  the  Keokuk  power  house  are  several  times  as  large 
in  dimensions  as  any  ever  made  before.  Each  is  at  the  lower  end 
of  a  shaft  25  inches  in  diameter,  on  the  upper  end  of  which  is  the 
revolving  part  of  the  electric  generator  standing  on  t lie  power-house 
floor.  The  revolving  shaft,  with  its  machines  at  each  end,  weighs 
about  552.000  pounds,  and  it  is  supported  on  one  bearing  which  is 
lubricated  by  forcing  oil  between  its  surfaces  at  a  pressure  of  250 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  From  this  bearing  a  steel  cone  carries 
the  weight  to  a  huge  ring  below,  and  the  total  weight  of  one  turbine 
unit  is  about  882,000  pounds.  The  lower  ring  itself  weighs  about 
111.000  pounds,  and  between  it  and  an  upper  ring  of  similar  size  is  a 
steel  cylinder  embedded  in  the  massive  concrete,  which  is  the  base- 
ment of  the  power  house.  The  30  turbines  develop  over  300,000 
horsepower,  and  this  is  increased  by  two  auxilian-  smaller  wheels, 
which  also  energize  the  exciters  of  the  electric  generators.  This  is 
over  three  times  as  much  power  as  is  developed  in  any  one  other 
water-power  plant  in  the  world.  After  deducting  slight  losses  of 
energy  and  ven-  large  reserve,  200,000  horsepower  will  be  sold  for 
commercial  use. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  great  power  house  is  a  colossal  lock  with 
the  same  width  as  those  at  Panama  and  with  a  lift  of  40  feet  instead 
of  the  lift  of  28  feet  4  inches  in  any  one  lock  at  the  canal.  Beside 
the  lock  will  be  a  mammoth  dry  dock  for  building  and  repairing 
boats.  There  is  also  a  long  and  high  wall  protecting  the  tracks  of  a 
railroad  alongshore,  which  must  be  elevated  above  the  new  water 
level  above  the  dam,  and  an  ice  fender  like  a  concrete  bridge  over  a 
kilometer  long  is  another  part  of  the  work  there  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  built  to  keep  ice  and  débris  of  all  kinds  out  of  the 
turbines. 

The  construction  work  is  going  on  with  astonishing  rapidity  and 
the  gigantic  plant  will  be  in  operation  early  in  1913,  although  only 
half  of  the  power  house  will  be  entirely  completed  at  that  time. 
Half  the  total  power  will  be  generated  hist  to  start  the  income  from 
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SECTION  OF  THE  UPSTREAM  BIDE  OF  THE  DAM  IX  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AT 

KEOKUK,  IOWA. 
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its  use  commercially  ami  the  oilier  half  of  the  power  house  will  he 
completed  later,  while  the  lirst  lõ  turbines  and  generators  are  in  use. 
All  the  rest  of  the  several  immense  structures  will  be  completed 
at  once. 

This  great  work,  superlative,  both  as  an  engineering  achievement 
and  as  a  new  economic  factor  in  the  world,  is  the  product  of  the  mind 
and  energy  of  Mr.  Hugh  L.  Cooper,  who  organized  the  water-power 
company  and  designed  and  built  the  mammoth  hydraulic  plant.  It 
was  a  hurculean  task.  Much  of  the  capital  was  found  in  Canada. 
England,  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium,  the  rest  being  furnished  in 
the  United  States.  The  people  of  the  locality  of  this  latest  and 
largest  water-power  development  had  been  working  unsuccessfully 
for  many  years  to  accomplish  the  harnessing  of  the  Mississippi  Uivei- 
lo  turbines  at  the  foot  of  the  Des  Moines  Rapids,  where  the  river  is 
swiftest  and  strongest  and  the  natural  conditions  most  favorable,  but 
until  they  induced  Mr.  Cooper  to  take  over  the  work  they  failed. 
The  United  States  becomes  the  owner,  gratis,  of  the  lock  ami  dry  dock 
upon  their  completion  at  the  cost  of  the  water-power  company, 
and  the  dam  makes  deep-water  navigation  for  over  f>0  miles  up 
the  great  river.  The  present  canal  and  its  three  locks,  by  which 
boats  slowly  pass  the  rapids  at  considerable  cost  to  the  Government, 
will  be  drowned  deep  and  replaced  by  the  great  lock.  All  told,  the 
United  States  receives  many  millions  of  dollars  benefit  from  the 
improvements  being  made  in  an  important  part  of  the  Mississippi 
entirely  at  the  cost  of  the  proprietary  company,  which  is  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  the  Mississippi  Hiver  Power  Co. 

The  methods  by  which  this  very  great  work  is  being  done  are 
thoroughly  illustrative  of  Yankee  ingenuity  ami  economy,  combined 
with  western  push  and  supercharged  dynamic  energy.  All  the  work 
is  done  by  administration  and  none  of  it  by  contract.  The  hydraulic 
part— all  that  mentioned  above-  is  done  under  the  direct  charge  of 
Chief  Engineer  Cooper,  who  spends  four-fifths  of  his  time  on  the  work 
in  held  uniform.  The  electrical  machinery  and  the  walls  of  the 
power-house  superstructure,  to  which  it  is  correlated,  are  to  be 
installed  by  the  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporal  ion. 

At  this  dato  the  status  of  the  work  permits  a  study  of  the  organiza- 
tion ami  methods  of  construction  which  have  been  SO  successful 
under  the  chief  engineer  that  the  rapid  progress  of  the  work  is  little 
less  than  a  marvel.  The  work  in  the  river  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct divisions,  both  geographically  and  in  organization  and  work. 
The  Illinois  division,  with  its  base  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  builds 
the  dam;  the  Iowa  division  with  its  separate  base  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  builds  the  power  hous<\  the  lock,  the  dry  dock  and 
other  structures  there.  Each  division  has  its  own  machinery, 
superintendent  and  his  aids,  foremen,  and  laborers,  ami  is  complete 
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in  every  detail.  They  merge  only  in  the  brain  of  the  chief  engineer, 
who  keeps  in  close  touch  with  each  division  and  all  its  work.  The 
c.Tcct  of  this  dual  organization  is,  that  work  progresses  by  two 
separate,  but  thoroughly  coordinated,  construction  plants  at  the 
same  time.  Lately,  the  two  divisions  made  physical  contact, 
when  the  dam  reached  across  the  river  to  be  attached  to  the  power 
house  basement  wall,  but  the  line  between  them  is  still  a  well-marked 
and  definite  boundary. 

The  largest  possible  part  of  the  work  is  done  by  machinery  actuated 
by  compressed  air  carried  all  over  the  works  in  about  50  miles  of 
iron  pipe.  About  $1,000,000  worth  of  machinery  is  employed  in 
the  work,  all  of  it  carefully  selected  or  designed  to  accomplish  the 
most  in  the  minimum  time  at  the  least  cost.  In  the  3.5  acres  inclosed 
in  the  Iowa  division  coirerdam,  there  is  on  the  unwatered  river 
bottom  over  15  miles  of  standard  gauge  railroad  track  on  which 
run  16  locomotives  and  142  cars,  besides  5  large  derrick  cars  and  3 
very  large  steam  shovels.  Large  traveling  cranes  span  the  power 
house  site  and  carry  the  concrete  buckets  to  place;  the  dam  is 
built  with  a  cantilever  crane  projecting  about  150  feet  ahead  of 
the  completed  spans  and  over  the  steel  forms  in  which  the  dam  is 
cast  in  concrete. 

The  molds  are  of  steel  where  the  same  thing  is  duplicated  many 
times,  and  of  wood  where  only  a  few  of  the  same  form  are  to  be 
made.  The  111)  spans  of  the  dam  are  cast  successively  in  steel 
forms  with  interchangeable  parts  and  by  a  system  of  constantly 
moving  the  rear  form  to  the  front  there  is  always  at  least  one  span 
form  ready  for  the  concrete.  The  latter  is  carried  from  the  Illinois 
shore  to  the  end  of  the  dam  on  trains  running  on  the  three  railroad 
tracks  on  top  of  the  dam  structure.  The  power  house  is  cast  in 
wooden  forms,  many  million  feet  of  lumber  being  used  for  this 
purpose,  although  the  finished  work  will  not  contain  a  single  gram 
of  wood. 

The  method  of  paying  the  2,000  men  employed  is  very  ingenious 
and  interesting,  although  it  can  not  be  described  here.  The  cost 
accounting  department  is  a  miracle  of  information,  and  it  is  possible 
to  ascertain  at  any  time  the  exact  cost  of  any  detailed  part  of  the 
work  to  date.  A  result  of  the  wonderful  organization,  the  economical 
methods,  and  the  direct  daily  supervision  of  the  chief  engineer 
is  that  the  colossal  work  is  being  completed  in  record-breaking 
time,  ahead  of  the  schedule  and  under  the  original  estimates. 

Many  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  of  the  world  have  visited  the 
Keokuk  water  power  this  year,  and  they  have  found  much  to  interest 
thorn  by  its  novelty  in  the  higher  fields  of  hydraulic  engineering. 
Aside  from  the  new  design  of  turbine  and  the  entirely  new  turbine 
case,  there  are  several  other  distinct  advances  in  engineering  science 
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and  art  in  the  water-power  development  in  the  Mississippi  River. 
One  is  an  upper  lock  gate  designed  on  an  entirely  new  principle,  which 
opens  by  sinking  beneath  the  water  to  allow  the  boats  to  pass  over  it, 
and  which  can  not  be  disarranged  by  the  most  stupid  laborer  who 
may  operate  it.  There  are  three  of  these  gates,  exactly  alike  and 
interchangeable,  the  lock  gate,  a  guard  gate  above  it.  and  the  gate  to 
the  dry  dock  adjacent  to  the  lock. 

While  the  magnitude  of  the  work  of  harnessing  the  Mississippi 
Hiver  to  turbine  wheels  almost  overcomes  one,  especially  when  it  is 
seen  almost  completed,  perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  of  its  engineer 
is  in  so  building  it  as  to  attain  a  marvelous  economy  in  its  operation 
in  all  of  its  several  parts —and  since  it  is  built  to  last  for  centuries, 
this  is  a  very  important  thing  to  consider. 

The  object  of  all  engineering  work  is  the  improvement  of  the 
country  and  the  advancement  of  civilization.  It  is  the  location  of 
the  water-power  development  in  the  Mississippi  River  which  makes 
the  great  engineering  achievement  there  of  superlative  importance. 
The  Mississippi  Valley  is  rich  in  a  great  variety  of  raw  materials.  It 
is  rapidly  becoming  the  most  populous  and  richest  part  of  the  United 
States.  Hitherto  its  agriculture  has  been  dominant,  but  mam  iac- 
turing  is  now  yielding  almost  or  quite  as  much  product  as  is  farming 
and  stock  raising.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  writers  on  eco- 
nomics that  the  industrial  development  of  a  nation  always  reaches 
its  highest  fruition  in  the  richest  agricultural  valleys.  Keokuk's 
great  water  power  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  the  corn  and  pork  centers  of  production  of  the  United  States 
are  only  a  few  miles  from  the  site  of  that  greatest  of  power  houses. 
These  factors  must  be  considered  in  any  studv  of  the  Water  power 
building  there  in  the  Mississippi  River.  The  other  important  factor 
in  its  economics  is  the  enormous  quantity  of  cheap  power  produced 
there. 

After  deducting  for  energy  losses  and  especially  a  large  amount  for 
reserve,  there  will  be  sold  200, 000  horsepower  at  a  price  below  that 
at  Xiagara  Falls,  and  low  enough  to  meet  the  competition  of  the 
cheapest  coal  in  the  world  now  used  to  make  the  cheapest  steam 
power  in  the  country.  This  large  amount  of  power  will  be  used  along 
the  Mississippi  from  Burlington,  Iowa,  40  miles  above  the  dam  to 
St.  Louis,  140  miles  below  the  dam,  and  the  latter  city  has  contracted 
for  00,000  horsepower  for  99  years.  A  movement  is  now  well  under- 
way to  provide  proper  terminal  facilities  by  docks  and  machinery  for 
moving  freight  at  all  important  Mississippi  River  cities,  in  connection 
with  the  building  of  a  new  and  better  type  of  freight  boat  for  trans- 
porting traffic  on  the  river.  With  or  without  these  improvements  in 
river  navigation,  the  Keokuk  water  power,  with  all  its  tremendous 
magnitude,  and  its  almost  inconceivable  industrial  potentialities, 
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is  on  the  short  line  route  from  lhe  renter  of  tho  Mississippi  Valley  to 
the  Panama  (anal  and  througn  that  portal  to  the  countries  of  Central 
and  South  America. 

That  the  connection  between  the  Keokuk  water  power  and  the 
Latin-American  nations  is  appreciated  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
nowhere  in  the  United  States  is  there  expressed  greater  appreciation 
of  and  friendliness  toward  the  nations  to  the  south  than  in  the  ter- 
ritory surrounding  the  big  Keokuk  Dam. 

The  origin  of  that  water-power  development  is  most  interesting. 
It  is  the  result  of  remarkably  persistent  labor  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  community  through  several  decades.  In  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  the  value  of  the  vast  quantity  of  power  going  to 
waste  there  was  recognized  and  various  unsuccessful  movements  to 
utilize  it  were  launched.  Then  10  years  were  spent  in  work  wlreh 
was  successful  at  last.  A  corporation  which  really  was  a  trustee  for 
the  people  made  preliminary  surveys,  collected  data,  obtained  a  fran- 
chise act  from  Congress,  and  searched  for  capital  to  build  the  water- 
power  installation.  It  obtained  its  funds  from  the  municipal  treas- 
uries of  Keokuk  ami  of  Hamilton.  III.,  across  the  river.  It  succeeded 
only  after  it  interested  in  the  project  Mr.  Hugh  L.  Cooper,  who  organ- 
ized the  present  proprietor  company  only  after  much  labor  and  many 
rebuffs,  and  succeeded  finally  chiefly  because  of  his  record  of  successful 
building  of  water-power  plants  at  Niagara  Falls,  Sao  Paulo,  and  other 
places. 

It  is  intended  to  start  the  turbines  and  generators  in  the  mammoth 
power  house  early  next  summer,  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  pulling  the  lever  to  start  the  turbines,  while  he  stands  sur- 
rounded by  the  governors  of  all  the  States  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
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THE  Third  International  Rubber  and  Allied  Trades  Exposi- 
tion, held  in  New  York  from  September  23  to  October  3, 
1912,  has  passed  into  history,  and  for  the  many  thousands 
who  are  directly  interested  in  the  great  rubber  industry 
proved  an  epoch-making  event.  Particularly  is  this  true  with  refer- 
ence to  the  greatest  rubber-producing  country  of  the  world,  Brazil, 
for  to  her  initiative  and  enterprise  in  showing  the  world  the  greatest 
exhibition  of  the  raw  product  of  her  millions  of  acres  of  virgin  forests 
that  has  ever  been  collected  for  such  a  purpose  is  largely  due  the 
success  of  the  undertaking. 

The  exposition  without  Brazil  would  have  been  even  as  Hamlet  with 
the  melancholy  Dane  left  out.  This  is  not  meant  as  a  reflection  on 
the  remarkable  exhibits  of  some  of  the  other  countries,  nor  on  those 
of  the  manufacturers  of  the  hundreds  of  different  products  of  the 
material,  for  these  were  indeed  wonderful  in  their  diversity  and  com- 
pleteness. But  the  fact  remains  that  the  ''pièce  de  résistance"  of 
t  he  entire  show  was  the  exhibition  of  the  raw  material,  for  what  most 
of  the  interested  thousands  of  visitors  wanted  to  see  was  crude 
rubber,  to  learn  something  of  where  and  how  the  rubber  trees  grow, 
how  the  substance  is  treated  and  handled  from  the  time  the  tree  is 
tapped  for  its  latex  until  it  gets  to  the  factory,  where  it  is  converted 
into  the  tires  of  the  bicycle,  carriage,  and  automobile,  into  hose, 
belting,  mats,  tiles,  raincoats,  boots,  buttons,  and  balls;  into  every- 
thing from  heavy  articles  of  furniture  down  to  pencil-end  erasers 
and  the  thousands  of  articles  in  daily  use  which  are  made  therefrom. 

And  Brazil  showed  them.  Showed  them  tons  of  the  raw  material 
of  even*  kind  and  grade,  from  the  thinnest  sheets,  which  looked  like 
gauze,  to  the  great  heaps  of  solid  rubber  balls.  One  pyramid  of 
solid  rubber  from  Para  contained  30  tons,  crowned  by  a  single  sphere 
of  the  material  weighing  1,450  pounds.  Pictures  and  maps  showed 
the  visitor  just  where  and  how  the  latex  is  gathered,  how  it  is  coagu- 
lât ed  by  the  common  process  of  smoking,  how  it  is  collected  by  the 
''seringueiros,"  transported  down  the  "flowing  roads" — the  rivers — 
of  Brazil,  ami  how  it  is  finally  collected  into  the  great  rubber  port  of 
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Para,  or  Belem,  thence  to  go  to  the  nations  of  the  world  to  ho  manu- 
factured into  the  countless  articles  absolutely  necessary  to  the  com- 
fort  and  well-being  of  the  whole  of  civilization. 

While  this  was  termed  the  Third  International  Expositon,  it  is  of 
course  well  known  that  there  have  been  many  other  exhibitions  of 
rubber  and  its  products,  but  these  have  been  merely  parts  of  general 
expositions  and  limited  in  their  scope,  participated  in  by  individual 
concerns,  and  not  world-wide  in  their  competitive  features.  The 
present  series  of  International  Expositions  was  started  by  the  Ceylon 
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The  picture  shows  the  artistic  entrance  to  the  Ilraxil  section,  which  included  exhibits  from  the  States  of 
Amazonas,  liahin,  Nfatlo  (¡rosso,  Minas  Geraes.  Tara,  Alagoas,  Pernambuco,  and  the  Federal  Territory 
of  Acre.  It  covered  a  floor  space  of  over  15.000  square  feel  and  was  probably  the  greatest  exhibition  of 
crude  native  rubber  ever  gathered  together  for  such  a  purpose. 

Rubber  Exhibition  of  1006.  While  this  was  confined  to  an  exhibition 
of  the  products  of  southern  Asia,  its  success  stimulated  interest  and 
demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  such  exhibitions  to  such  an  extent 
that  two  years  later  it  was  followed  by  the  "First  International 
Rubber  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition,"  which  was  held  in  London, 
and  which  was  world-wide  in  its  scope.  As  convincing  proof  of  the 
success  of  this  venture  the  repetition  of  the  exhibition  on  a  more 
elaborate  scale  in  1011  followed.    This  was  also  held  in  London  at 
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the  Royal  Agricultural  Hull.  Islington,  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
manufacturing  and  trading  center  of  the  world's  metropolis,  under 
the  presidency  of  Sir  Henry  A.  Rlake.  ex-governor  of  Ceylon,  and  the 
munugement  of  Mr.  A.  Staines  Manders.  A  feature  of  this  exhibition 
was  the  inauguration  of  a  general  rubber  conference,  bringing  into 
closer  relations  the  leading  exploiters  of  the  rubber  industry  from 
different  sections  of  the  world  and  resulting  in  better  understanding 
and  mutual  cooperation. 

Before  entering  upon  a  description  of  the  1912  exposition  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  first  rubber  exhibit  of 
whieh  there  is  any  record,  that  of  Charles  Goodyear,  the  great  pioneer 
in  the  exploitation  of  rubber  products  and  the  inventor  of  the  vul- 
canizing process  which  added  so  greatly  to  their  utility.  In  1844 
Goodyear  had  been  granted  a  patent  on  his  vulcanizing  process,  and 
seven  years  thereafter  he  astounded  the  world  with  the  wonderful 
diversity  of  the  products  he  could  manufacture  from  crude  rubber. 
It  was  in  1851  that  the  first  general  world's  exposition  was  held  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  London,  and  realizing  this  great  opportunity  to  let 
the  world  know  of  his  remarkable  products,  Goodyear  spent  $30,000 
in  the  installation  of  his  "  Goody  ears  Vulcanite  Court,"  which  easily 
became  the  most  popular  feature  of  the  entire  exposition.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  suite  of  covered  rooms,  where  everything  was  made  of 
lubber — the  walls,  the  roof,  the  ornamental  cornices,  the  carpets  on 
the  floors,  and  all  the  furniture.  There  were  chairs,  bureaus,  boxes, 
shawl  cases,  all  made  of  rubber  or  rubber  veneered.  Among  the 
novelties  to  the  public  of  that  day  were  rubber  combs — just  then  per- 
fected by  Goodyear — buttons,  and  musical  instruments  of  hard  rub- 
ber, cutlery  with  hard-rubber  handles,  and,  most  startling  of  all, 
rubber  balloons  inflated  with  hydrogen  gas  were  floating  in  the  air,  a 
sight  which  has  now  for  many  years  been  the  necessary  adjunct  to 
every  circus  day  or  festive  occasion  where  cliildhood  is  to  be  made 
happy.  Thus,  even  (il  years  ago  rubber  was  playing  an  important 
rôle  in  the  world's  economy,  and  Goodyear  was  given  the  "Grand 
Council  Medal,"  the  greatest  honor  the  exposition  authorities  could 
confer.  Three  years  later,  at  the  '  Exposition  Universelle"  of  Paris, 
Goodyear  again  exhibited,  even  upon  a  more  elaborate  scale,  and  was 
awarded  not  only  the  "Grand  Medal  of  Honor,"  but  also  the  great- 
est of  French  distinctions,  the  "Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,"  was 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  at  that  time  the  entire  value  of  the  American  rubber 
output  was  less  than  $1,000.000  annuallv,  while  now  it  is  over 
$220,000,000. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  exposition  of  1012.    It  was  held  in  the 
Grand  Central  Palace  in  New  York  City,  an  ideal  structure  for  expo- 
sition purposes.    It  is  located  on  Lexington  Avenue,  between  Forty- 
sixth  ami  Forty-seventh  Streets,  covers  a  space  of  ground  200  by 
61759- Bull.  5— 12 —  7 
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The  picture  shows  only  that  portion  <>f  tur  exhibit  which  was  contained  in  Hie  tlrsnd  Gallery  of 

the  Amatan  Valley. 


BRAZILIAN  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  THIRD  INTERNATIONAL  RUBBER  EXPOSITION. 

Thi-  picture  show?"  ;i  part  of  I  he  mafcniflcent  exhibit  from  lhe  State  of  Amazona*  and  Uw  Acre  Trrri- 
torv  a  huh  won  I  he  wrand  pme,  .t  silver  shield  valued  al  *'  tillered  by  Mr.  llenrv  ('.  l'ourson, 
editor  of  i  ho  India  Rubber  WwVI,  for  the  finc-i  exhibit  of  entile  rubber.  The  Kmilonian  waled 

on  the  enormous  i>:ill  of  m>M  rui>i>or  which  rnwrns  ¡toe  top  of  the  pyramid  is  Dr.  M  n  ;  ••. 

ebminis.<toner  for  tin-  State  of  Amazona.*-,  and  aba  for  the  Federal  Territory  of  Aire  mid  for  (he 
Stale  of  Maiio  (îrosso. 


PRIZES  AT  Till".  THIRD  INTERNATIONAL  RUBBER  EXPOSITION. 


In  Itie  «ailler  of  Hie  pii't lire  is  shown  the  grand  pr¡7.c.  n  m  ■..  i  ifli  .  i  •  silver  shield,  piven  by  Mr.  Henry 
«'.  lYurxiii. editor  of  the  India  Rubber  World,  valued  al  (1.410o,  and  awarded  to  the  ABMtunaa 
.mil  Ai  re  exhibit  lor  the  line-.!  ioll«i  lion  of  «rude  naine  rubber. 
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275  feet,  and  is  12  stories  high  above  the  street  level.  The  first  three 
floors  were  used  for  the  exposition,  giving  a  floor  space  of  lo(),000 
square  feet,  well  lighted  and  admirably  arranged  for  the  comfort  of 
visitors  as  well  as  for  exhibition  of  the  products. 

As  the  visitor  entered  on  the  Lexington  Avenue  side  he  discovered 
that  he  was  walking  on  rubber  flooring,  noiseless  and  resilient  to  the 
tread,  and  that  the  same  material  covered  the  stairs,  aisles,  and 
booths.  The  exposition  was  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  Rubber 
manufacture  and  manufacturing  machinery;  (2)  the  allied  lines,  in- 
cluding reclaimed  rubber,  chemicals,  and  compounding  mixtures,  on 
the  mezzanine  floor;  (3)  crude  rubber,  which  filled  the  third  floor. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  describe  the  many  interesting  exhibits 
of  the  great  rubber  manufacturing  interests  repr<*sented,  the  latest 
improved  machinery  seen  in  actual  operation,  and  the  newest  inven- 
tions in  rubber  products  shown  on  the  spacious  first  floor,  but  the 
curtailed  space  of  a  magazine  article  makes  this  impossible. 

One  exhibit,  however,  on  this  floor  which  was  of  absorbing  interest 
to  all  visitors,  whether  personally  interested  in  the  industry  or  not, 
was  the  booth  of  "The  India  Rubber  World,"  the  greatest  industrial 
magazine  not  only  in  this  country  but  probably  in  the  world,  devoted 
solely  to  the  india-rubber  industry.  This  exhibit,  while  confined  to 
a  space  of  20  by  .'$;>  feet ,  was  unique  and  could  not  have  been  dupli- 
cated anywhere  on  earth  should  it  have  been  destroyed,  for  many  of 
the  interesting  articles  shown  were  the  only  ones  in  existence.  Among 
these  were  relics  of  the  days  of  Goodyear,  some  being  products  of  his 
personal  skill,  others  souvenirs  of  the  triumphs  of  his  later  years. 
They  included  the  book,  made  entirely  of  india  rubber  leaves, 
covers,  and  all — which  Goodyear  labored  on  so  long  ami  of  which 
there  is  no  duplicate.  There  were  also  the  two  fine  life-size  portraits, 
one  of  Goodyear  and  one  of  Daniel  Webster,  painted  on  hard  rubber 
panels,  by  Walsh,  a  distinguished  artist  of  those  days.  There  were 
also  specimens  of  hard-rubber  jewelry  made  by  Goodyear  and  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  conferred  upon  him  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment in  1S54,  heretofore  referred  to  in  this  article.  Other  inter- 
esting exhibits  in  this  booth  were  articles  and  curios  gathered  by 
Mr.  Henry  ('.  Pearson,  editor  of  "The  India  Rubber  World,"  during 
his  sojourn  in  the  rubber-growing  countries  of  South  America.  Among 
these  were  unique  designs  made  from  rubber,  such  as  a  miniature 
rubber  tree  with  a  tiny  "seringueiro"  tapping  it,  snakes,  insects,  etc., 
molded  out  of  balata  or  gutta-percha,  and  many  other  other  articles 
of  interest  to  the  casual  visitor.  The  most  instructive  feature,  how- 
ever, of  this  exhibit  was  the  extensive  herbarium,  showing  the 
various  botanical  specimens  of  rubber,  which  was  arranged  around 
three  >ides  of  the  booth.  Large  photographs  of  CantiUoa  trees  and 
other  rubber  plants  decorated  the  walls  and  added  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  exhibit. 
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The  picture  shows  the  exhibit  of  the  Stale  of  Bahia.  Several  hundred  kilos  of  superior,  first,  and 
second  qualities  manlcoba.  superior  and  first  qualities  of  mangatwira.  and  large  packages  of  caucho 
rubl>er;  Statistical  tables,  photographs,  diagrams,  n  fine  panoramic  view  of  the  city  of  Bahia,  and 
books  and  pamphlet*  dentin);  with  lho  natural  resources  of  the  State,  were  among  the  attractive 
exhibit  which  was  in  charge  of  Sr.  J.  Do  Argollo. 


BRAZIL  AT  THE  IXTERXATIOXAL  RUBBER  EXPOSITION. 


In  this  picture  is  shown  the  exhibit  of  the  State  of  Minas  (¡cracs,  Brazil,  which  inc.iided  fine  speci- 
mens of  Wild  llanboba  (Manihot)  rubber  in  the  raw  and  cleaned  market  condition:  plan  led 
Mani^ilm  rubber  In  three  grados,  line,  seconds,  ami  scrao;  photographs  taken  on  the  San  Francisco 
River,  iti  the  rubber  region  of  the  highlands  of  Brazil;  photographs  of  rubber  Iron*,  viz.  Mamhut 
gtãztorií,  Mnuihat  HrptaykfUa.  Manihot  ¡tianhijrmti*.  Maps  of  the  Slate,  charts,  and  photograph* 
of  Bello  Rorisonle,  (fie  beautiful  capital  of  the  State,  ami  of  other  important  localities  added  to  this 
attractive  exhibit,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  I>r.  I.  Santiago  Cardwell  Qiiinn. 
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Another  popular  feature  wliieh  attracted  the  crowds  of  visitors  was 
a  moving  picture  show  located  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  first 
floor,  partitioned  oil'  into  a  room  capable  of  seating  from  200  to  250 
people.  Here  every  hour  in  the  afternoon  were  given  a  series  of 
most  interesting  lecture»,  with  pictures  illustrating  the  gathering  of 
the  latex  in  the  forests  of  Brazil,  its  preparation,  transportation  to 
t he  port  whence  the  rubber  is  exported,  etc.  Beautiful  colored  views 
of  tropical  scène»  along  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  gave  the 
audiences  some  ideas  as  to  the  fine  scenery  of  this  little-known  sec- 
tion of  the  world.  One  of  the  lecturers  engaged  for  the  occasion 
was  Mr.  Algot  Lange,  the  explorer  of  the  upper  Amazon  country 
whose  account  of  his  adventures  with  some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  Brazil,  including  an  extended  stay  among  the  Mangeromas,  who, 
according  to  Mr.  Lange's  story,  are  still  guilty  of  occasional  canni- 
balism, was  absorbingly  interesting  and  instructive.  The  pictures 
shown  in  connection  with  bis  lecture  were  taken  by  Mr.  Lange  him- 
self and  illustrated  the  condition*  under  which  the  rubber  gatherers 
live  as  well  as  photographs  of  some  of  the  Indians  with  whom  he 
sojourned. 

All  manner  of  machines  and  devices  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  products,  as  well  as  paints,  chemicals,  filling  materials,  etc., 
were  to  be  seen.  Some  of  the  machines  were  constantly  kept  in 
operation  and  were  of  great  interest  to  those  connected  with  this 
practical  end  of  the  rubber  industry. 

Leaving  the  sections  of  the  exposition  devoted  to  the  mechanical 
and  technical  details,  of  special  interest  to  those  personally  con- 
nected with  the  manufactures  of  the  rubber  industry,  we  step  from 
the  elevator  on  the  third  floor  and  are  at  once  in  the  midst  of  real 
rubber,  rubber  of  all  kinds,  all  grades,  and  from  many  far  distant 
portions  of  the  earth.  Vou  walked  on  rubber,  looked  at  pictures  of 
rubber,  saw  rubber  maps  of  the  countries  where  rubber  grows,  saw 
plants  from  whose  latex  rubber  is  made,  talked  rubber,  and  perhaps 
that  night  dreamed  rubber.  Even  his  excellency  Ambassador  «la 
Gama  humorously  confessed  at  the  banquet  on  the  night  of  October 
2  that  while  he  came  from  Brazil,  the  home  of  rubber,  he  had  never 
in  all  his  previous  life  seen  so  much  rubber.  But  it  was  just  what 
everyone  wanted  to  see.  Rubber  as  a  manufactured  product  is  ac- 
cepted as  a  common  everyday  utility,  affording  many  things  which 
add  to  our  comfort  and  pleasure,  but  there  is  nothing  strange  or 
unusual  to  the  average  citizen  in  an  automobile  tire,  a  pair  of  rubber 
boots,  or  a  hard-rubber  comb.  But  a  huge  solid  ball  of  pure  rubber 
weighing  1 ,4õ()  pounds;  gteat  black  chunks  of  rubber, piled  in  pyra- 
mids almost  as  high  as  the  ceiling;  great  thin  sheets  of  rubber:  and 
liquid  rubber  looking  for  the  world  like  bottles  of  milk:  these  were 
things  out  of  the  ordinary  and  gratified  the  curious  crowds  of  men. 
women,  and  children  who  thronged  the  third  floor. 
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It  was  here  that  the  visitor  could  soc  tho  liquid  rul)l>or,  the  lalex  as  It  is  gathered  from  the  trees, 
coagulated  and  eompressid  into  thin  sheets  of  pure  rubber  without  the  usual  smoking  process.  The 
picture  shows  Pr.  Cerqueira  Pialo,  lhe  Inventor  of  the  process,  to  the  left,  where  he  is  preparing  to 
perform  the  experiment  for  the  l>enelil  of  visitors. 


HKAZII.  AT  THF.  INTERNATIONAL  FU  HIMJt  EXPOSITION. 


The  picture  shows  a  portion  of  I'ar.i's  fine  exhibit  which  in«  l ii«lo*I  specimens  of  Fine  |s|¡in<l  rubber, 
I-  me  High  and  Low  Xingu  (from  the  higher  an<l  louer  reaches  of  the  Xiugu  River),  Fine  Italdiha 
(from  the  Kiver  Tapajós  i.  I'uncho  balls  Irotn  the  Tocantins  atid  Hio  Krc-co  regions,  and  many 
grades  of  other  line  rubber.  In:ijit  and  trw-nri  palm  nuts  tsmokc  from  which  is  used  in  curing 
tbc  fine  niMierj  wore  shown,  as  were  also  (he  tin  cups  used  in  collecting  lhe  latex,  machadinhos 
(hat dieu),  and  other  ruhl>cr-gat  tiering  iiicn-il-.,  and  natural  woods  used  in  smoking  rubber,  This 
exhibit  was  nudcr  (he  supervision  ol  Mr.  (jeorge  li.  I'cll,  of  (he  (¡enera  I  Kuhhet  Co.  of  New  York. 
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Of  course  the  largest,  most  imposing,  most  complete  exhibit  was 
that  of  Brazil.  It  covered  something  like  1.1,000  square  feet,  and  its 
systematic  and  artistic  arrangement  rellected  great  credit  upon  those 
to  whom  its  management  had  been  intrusted.  In  the  center  of  the 
exhibit  was  a  pavilion  of  Portuguese  architecture  surrounded  by  a 
terrace,  on  the  river  side  of  which  was  a  panorama  over  200  feet  long, 
showing  the  Amazon  from  Para  to  its  termination  in  the  western 
jungle  of  Brazil,  illustrating  the  cultivation  and  handling  of  rubber 
from  forest  to  the  market.  At  the  south  of  the  pavilion  lay  a  colossal 
figure  in  an  easy,  graceful  attitude,  symbolizing  the  wonderful  rubber- 
growiug  capacity  of  Brazil.  The  figure  was  a  great,  recumbent  giant, 
:>.")  feet  long  and  in  perfect  proportion.  With  massive  head  supported 
by  his  hand,  he  was  resting  partially  on  his  elbow,  looking  placidly  out 
over  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  stretched  out  before  him,  showing  the 
great  river  and  its  system  of  tributaries  which  How  through  the 
greatest  rubber  country  of  the  world.  The  whole  figure  was  covered 
with  rubber.  It  was  the  artistic  conception  of  Admiral  Carvalho, 
vice  president  of  the  Federal  Government  commissioners  of  Brazil, 
and  it  was  called  the  "Genius  of  the  Amazon." 

Another  unique  conception  was  the  representation  of  the  five  great 
industries  of  Brazil  in  as  many  strikingly  lifelike  wax  figures  grouped 
around  one  of  the  central  pillars  of  the  exhibit.  Each  figure  was 
dressed  in  the  typical  costume  of  his  calling — the  rubber  gatherer, 
the  coffee  grower,  the  gaucho  (or  cowboy),  the  miner,  and  the  farmer, 
all  life  size,  and  posed  so  naturally  as  to  deceive  any  but  the  closest 
inspection. 

The  crude  rubber  exhibits  were  gathered  in  section  representing 
the  various  rubber  producing  States  of  the  country.  The  States  of 
Amazonas.  Alagoas,  Bahia,  Matto  Grosso,  Minas  Geraes.  Para,  Per- 
nambuco, the  Territory  of  Acre,  all  were  splendidly  represented  by 
their  choice  products,  while  fine  pictures  illustrated  forest  ami  river 
scenes  connected  with  the  industry  ami  gave  interesting  views  of 
some  of  the  great  cities  of  Brazil  and  of  the  tropical  vegetation  of 
the  countries  concerned.  Among  other  pictures  was  one  of  that  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  great  harbors  of  the  world,  the  bay  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  large  enough  to  shelter  the  combined  fleets  of  the  world. 
Numerous  maps  of  the  country  and  charts  illustrative  of  its  wonderful 
growth  commercially  and  otherwise  adorned  the  walls  of  the  several 
sections  and  added  much  to  the  educational  value  of  the  exposition 
as  a  whole. 

Not  content  with  demonstrating  only  one  of  her  products  in  which 
Brazil  dominates  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  enterprising  officials 
in  charge  of  her  interests  added  a  most  popular  and  effective  démon- 
stration of  the  other  great  staple  in  the  production  of  which  their 
country  stands  first  among  the  nations— coffee.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  the  erection  of  a  coffee  booth  where  thousands  of  cups  of 
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nuAZii.iAN  KXiiinrrs  at  the  third  international  iuhüer  exposition. 


An  iTii«T«->iirit:  Feature  of  lhe  Exposition  mu  iho  five  tUtadao  wax  fleures  representing  the  five  ereat 
liHliiKtrH  of  Hnuil  ratTeei  rubber,  agriculture,  niniiiic.  and  cattle,  As  may  Iw  seen  from  iba 
Itire»  lho  ligliretl  wrere  llresaed  in  Ihfl  twrt  Utiles  lyniettl  of  tlii'ir  raiting  niul  were  very  realistic 

Itahtte.  CcHtttnisstmiH'  (lencral  from  llraul,  wus  said  to  in-  ircpoosible  for  tliis  addition  to  the  tftruc- 
Uve  features  of  the  Expositivo. 
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this  delicious  hot  beverage,  roasted  and  prepared  in  true  Brazilian 
style,  was  dispensed  free  to  the  delighted  throngs  which  crowded 
about  it.  A  half  dozen  or  more  voting  ladies  acted  as  demonstrators 
and  served  the  coffee  in  demi  tasse  cups  with  brown  sugar,  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Dahne,  wife  of  the  general  secretary  of  the  federal 
commission  of  Brazil,  and  never  has  a  New  York  public  been  served 
with  a  more  delicious  drink  in  a  more  charming  manner.  Brazil 
fully  demonstrated  that  not  only  does  she  supply  the  world  with  the 
most  and  finest  rubber,  but  that  she  also  provides  it  with  the  most  and 
the  best  coffee. 

Another  Brazilian  product  which  attracted  much  attention  was 
mate,  the  native  tea,  next  to  coffee  the  most  popular  beverage  in 
South  America.  A  little  education  of  the  North  American  palate  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  make  this  refreshing,  stimulating,  and  harm- 
less drink  as  popular  in  the  United  States  as  it  is  in  Latin  America. 
In  1910  Brazil  exported  over  6,000  tons  of  this  native  tea,  most  of 
which  went  to  Germany,  Argentina,  and  Chile. 

Another  and  most  elaborate  exhibition,  ranking  in  importance  next 
to  Brazil,  was  that  of  Ceylon,  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  Hon. 
F.  Crosbie  Holes,  editor  of  the  "Times''  of  Ceylon.  Mr.  Roles  was  no 
stranger  to  the  United  States,  having  been  interested  in  the  Ceylon 
exhibition  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  and  later  at  the  St.  I^ouis 
Exposition.  In  this  instance  Mr.  Roles  succeeded  in  making  the 
Ceylon  pavilion  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  unique  of  the  1912 
exposition.  The  exhibit  was  housed  in  a  Singhalese  pavilion,  a  repro- 
duction of  an  ancient  temple,  and  the  exploitation  of  "plantation" 
rubber  was  completely  demonstrated,  pictorially  and  otherwise. 
Large  bottles  of  the  latex  of  the  "hevea  Brasiliensis,"  gathered  from 
the  trees  in  Ceylon  and  kept  from  coagulating  by  the  addition  of  a 
preservative,  proved  among  the  most  attractive  features  for  the 
curious.  In  the  middle  of  the  pavilion  was  a  display  of  Ceylon  tea, 
while  many  interesting  pictures  illustrating  the  planting  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  rubber  trees,  cultivation  of  tea,  etc.,  together  with  some 
native  rubber  workers  added  to  the  interest  and  educational  value  of 
the  artistic  exhibit. 

The  Malay  rubber  workers  of  the  Straits  Settlements  were  also  well 
represented,  as  was  the  Government  of  Burma,  India.  Even  little 
Hawaii  was  there  in  a  most  attractive  little  booth,  showing  many 
illustrations  of  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  rubber  and  fine 
specimens  of  the  product  in  bulk  as  it  is  shipped.  An  assortment  of 
other  poducts  showing  the  fertility  of  the  island  added  to  the  interest 
of  its  exhibit. 

As  a  final  feature  on  this  ''crude  rubber"'  floor,  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  booth  of  Dr.  Cerqueira  Pinto,  where  that  gentleman  or 
some  of  his  assistants  gave  most  interesting  demonstrations  of  the 
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The  picture  shows  lhe  wax  figure  oi  a  «¡ancho  (cowboy)  ol  Rio  fíramle  rloSul.  typifying  ih«-  great  caltta 
itxlitsi r y  of  Brasil.  |Ii-ní.|i>  lhe  <; nin  ho  siun<K  l>r.'l>ahne,<'onirniv<ioiier  OcjKTttl  from  Brazil  lo  lhe 
Third  International  Rubber  Exposition,  who  was  such  a  ureal  lartor  in  making  the  exposition  a 
pronounced  success. 
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process  of  "curing"  rubber  without  the  use  of  smoke.  By  means 
of  the  addition  of  a  preservative  discovered  by  Dr.  Pinto,  the  latex 
may  be  gathered  in  large  quantities  and  kept  in  liquid  form  until 
ready  to  be  coagulated  and  pressed  into  large  sheets  of  pure  Para 
rubber  ready  for  shipment.  The  process  was  demonstrated  in  the 
presence  of  the  interested  visitors,  who  saw  the  liquid  latex  poured 
into  a  glass  receptacle,  a  small  quantity  of  the  coagulating  fluid  was 
added,  the  latex  seemed  to  curdle,  these  curds  were  then  poured  on 
a  piece  of  cloth,  which  was  folded  over  and  about  them,  this  was 
then  placed  in  an  ordinary  letterpress,  and  with  a  few  turns  of  the 
screw  the  needed  pressure  was  applied.  A  thin  sheet  of  highly 
elastic  rubber  was  the  result.  Should  the  process  prove  to  be  as 
ellicieut  as  it  is  claimed  to  be  by  the  inventor,  it  will  bring  about  a 
revolution  in  the  rubber  industry  of  Brazil  and  be  a  great  boon  to 
the  ''seringueiro." 

As  a  culmination  to  the  social  features  incident  to  the  exposition, 
an  elegant  concluding  banquet  was  served  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  on  the 
evening  of  October  2.  Mr.  Henry  C  Pearson,  the  genial  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  exposit  ion,  presided  as  toast  master  and  introduced  the 
speakers  in  a  gracefully  humorous  way  that  brought  smiles  and 
applause.  Among  the  speakers  of  the  occasion  were  his  excellency, 
Sr.  Domicio  da  fiama,  the  Brazilian  ambassador  to  the  United  States; 
Mr.  John  Barrett,  director  general  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  the 
Hon.  F.  Crosbie  Holes,  commissioner  from  Ceylon;  Hon.  Edward  G. 
Salmon,  commissioner  for  the  Imperial  Institute  and  editor  of  the 
Rubber  World,  London;  A.  Staines  Manders,  organizing  manager 
of  the  exposition;  Mr.  Noel  Trotter,  vice  president  of  the  Rubber 
Growers'  Association  of  London;  Cyril  E.  S.  Baxendale,  representing 
the  Planters'  Association  of  the  Federated  Malay  States;  Dr.  J. 
Iluber,  of  Para;  Sr.  J.  Do  Argollo,  commissioner  from  Bahia. 

At  one  end  of  the  banquet  hall  was  draped  a  huge  American  Hag 
and  at  the  other  the  colors  of  Brazil  and  Great  Britain  mingled  in 
graceful  folds.  A  spirit  of  friendship  and  congeniality  pervaded  the 
air  and  it  was  not  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  that  the 
strains  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  signified  that  the  pleasant  and  enjoy- 
able occasion  had  come  to  an  end. 

Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  Mr.  Henry  C.  Pearson,  editor  of 
the  India  Rubber  World,  for  his  whole-hearted  interest  and  enthu- 
siastic work  for  the  success  of  the  exposition.  Mr.  A.  Staines  Man- 
ders, too,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  able  management  of  the  enter- 
prise, while  to  the  federal  commission  from  Brazil  is  due  unbounded 
praise  for  the  efficient  and  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  they  cooper- 
ated with  these  gentlemen  and  for  the  brilliant  manner  in  which  they 
upheld  the  reputation  of  that  greatest  of  all  rubber  countries.  Brazil. 
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THE  history  of  Uruguay  during   the  past  year,  when  com- 
pletely compiled,  will  show  that   its  wheels  of  progress 
have  not  been  clogged,  but  rather  have  rolled  steadily 
forward  toward  that  goal  to  which  her  patriotic  sons  are 
ever  looking,  viz,  a  perfect  democratic  Republic. 

It  has  been  a  year  of  peace  and  prosperity,  her  foreign  relations 
have  been  all  that  could  have  been  desired,  a  large  number  of  new 
laws  have  been  placed  upon  the  statute  books  which  promise  to 
greatly  improve  the  present  condition  of  her  finances  and  her  people, 
as  also  the  development  of  her  natural  resources,  which  are  numerous 
and  rich.  With  a  never- failing  water  power  in  various  sections 
of  the  territory  already  attracting  the  attention  of  financiers  and 
economists,  with  untold  wealth  in  minerals,  including  coal,  petroleum, 
asphalt,  gold,  copper,  iron,  plumbago,  semiprecious  stones,  and 
many  others,  including  beautiful  marbles  and  valuable  building 
stone;  with  her  ever-inereasing  artificial  forests,  which  have  begun 
to  be  of  commercial  value;  with  her  28,000,000  sheep,  and  9,000,000 
cattle,  together  with  a  plentiful  number  of  other  kinds  of  live  stock, 
to  graze  on  her  thousands  of  square  miles  of  succulent  pastures; 
with  her  millions  of  acres  composed  of  deep  rich  soil,  capable  of 
growing  every  plant  suitable  to  a  temperate  and  subtropical  climate, 
and  destined  to  become  the  garden  of  South  America;  and  above 
all,  with  a  people  who  are  honorable,  intelligent,  courteous,  ambi- 
tious, and  endowed  with  keen  commercial  instincts,  Uruguay  prom- 
ises to  become  one  of  the  foremost  nations  in  commerce  and  trade 
under  the  guidance  of  her  chosen  Government. 

Although  the  present  Government  has  been  described  as  a  social- 
istic one,  the  unprejudiced  mind  clearly  realizes  that  every  effort 
made  has  been  prompted  by  an  honest  desire  on  its  part  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  country,  with  no  personal  advantage  to  its 
member's.  Time  will  prove  that  those  directing  the  destinies  of 
this  Republic  have  been  honest,  far-seeing,  and  wise,  and  that  every 
economic  effort  made  by  anyone  which  promised  to  be  a  national 
benefit  has  been  cheerfully  and  loyally  assisted. 

A  brief  review  of  the  more  important  developments,  during  the 
year  under  consideration,  will  show  that  the  opinions  expressed 
have  been  based  on  solid  facts. 

•  Frederic  W.  Qodlng,  United  States  consul,  Montevideo.  Uruguay. 
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PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 

For  tho  purpose  of  studying  and  improving  the  waterways  of  tho 
country,  tho  Government  luis  secured  competem  engineers  from  the 
United  States  to  prepare  the  necessary  plans. 

A  bridge  to  cost  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  is  to  bo  erected 
over  tho  Santa  Lucia  River;  one  over  the  Sauce  to  cost  528,650; 
while  a  number  of  others  are  in  course  of  const  met  ion  or  being  planned, 
and  tenders  aro  called  for  tho  placing  of  10  ferries  over  tho  rivers  of 
the  interior. 

The  lighthouse  service  has  been  busy  erecting  lighthouses,  rebuild- 
ing existing  ones,  and  has  placed  a  large  number  of  buoys  to  assist 
navigators  to  enter  the  channel  leading  to  the  port,  and  to  warn  them 
of  tho  dangerous  points  along  the  River  Plate;  also  plans  aro  out 
for  a  lighthouse  on  tho  dreaded  '  Banco  Ingles.*' 


ItRIDGK  OVKR  T1IK  SANTA  LUCIA  RIVKR  ON  THE  CENTRAL  OF  URUGUAY 

RAILWAY. 


A  new  hi-H^e  over  the  <amr  river  soon  to  l>e  erectwl  at  a  rost  of  three-fourths  of  a  million  «lollnrs. 
Another  over  the  Sanee  River  is  to  be  started  immediately,  while  plans  for  others  are  bdinr  i>er- 
ferte  i.   Uruguayan  progress  rliiririp  the  piul  year  in  public  improvements  lia*  been  remark  ibJe, 

Accurate  maps  are  being  prepared  of  tho  various  departments, 
those  already  issued  being  equal  to  those  issued  in  any  count ry. 

A  national  transport  service  is  being  inaugurated,  which  will  con- 
sist of  two  transports,  two  lighters,  and  a  steam  tug,  destined  to 
facilitate  the  operations  of  tho  war  department. 

The  beautiful  legislative  palace  is  being  built,  which  will  do  credit 
to  tho  Uruguayan  architect  and  to  Uruguayan  mechanics,  while  a 
number  of  other  buildings  have  been  completed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment which  add  beauty  to  the  city  and  show  the  competency  of 
the  people. 

Many  other  public  improvements  might  be  mentioned,  such  as  the 
new  port  works  buildings,  the  new  moles  in  tho  harbor,  the  mammoth 
oil  deposits,  the  miles  of  macadamized  country  roads,  the  third  strong- 
est searchlight  known,  and  many  others,  but  tho  limits  of  this  article 
prevent. 
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PASTORAL  ANU  PAC  KINO  IIOfSKS. 

Frigorifica  Montevideo,  an  American  company,  after  purchasing 
the  Cibil's  salidero,  has  proceeded  to  renovate  and  rebuild  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  thoroughly  modernize  the  institution,  converting  it  into 
a  modern  meut  packing  house,  which  will  he  ready  for  business  early 
in  the  year  191 2.  Another  American  company  sent  a  representative 
here  during  the  year  to  select  a  location  for  a  similar  institution,  in 
connection  with  an  extensive  feeding  and  breeding  establishment 
occupying  some  500,000  acres  of  land. 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  sheep  dip,  used  to  eradicate  the 
tick,  are  made  here  each  year,  to  protect  which  a  law  has  been 


LiaiITnOUSK  AT  PUXTA  <  AHUC  I  AS,  URUGUAY. 

The  lighthouse  service  Is  being  rapidly  Improved  on  the  Uruguayan  portion  of  the  River  Plate, 
l'huis  are  out  for  n  lighthouse  on  the  "  RuncO  Ingles,"  and  tn.uiy  buoys  luive  U^-ii  placed  to  :issist 
navigation  of  the  channel  leading  to  Ihe  port  of  Montevideo. 


passed  increasing  the  duty  so  as  to  practically  prohibit  its  importa- 
tion, at  the  same  time  allowing  the  primary  materials  to  enter  duty 
free.  As  a  result,  several  factories  for  its  manufacture  have  been 
established. 

The  new  regulations  for  veterinary  sanitary  inspection  have  been 
approved;  they  place  all  cattle  and  slaughter  yards,  markets,  and 
butcher  shops  Under  the  control  of  the  veterinary  service,  and  cover 
the  inspection  of  all  classes  of  animal  foods. 
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During  the  year,  a  series  of  lectures  have  been  delivered  to  the 
farmers  on  contagious  diseases,  explaining  the  best  measures  to  be 
used,  and  also  the  value  of  the  new  police  animal-inspection  act  in 
clearing  the  country  of  dangerous  complaints. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

A  recent  regulation  arranges  for  a  competition  of  large  land- 
owners or  tenants  who  have  best  succeeded  in  the  agricultural  colo- 
nization of  their  establishments;  S1S0.000  is  appropriated  annually 
for  p rizes. 


A  MKAT-I'ACKINU  llOl'SK  IN  MONTKVIIHIO.  I  KUOCAV. 

A  company  of  i  •.,:•>—.  States  inc.it  itnefcem  recently  lmuulit  :i  i>l  mi  »f  IliU  character  un<i  liuve  reiio- 
\  and  rebuilt  iIip  institution  uiid  made  of  it  a  mouem  meut-iHU'ldiiK  eirtaUUshineni.  Another 
company  is  preparing  to  lotit!*  n  similnr  Institution  in  connection  with  nn  extensive  (reding  awl 
breetltnc  c>tat>li>liin«'t)t  near  Montevideo. 


Agricultural  machinery  and  repair  parts,  miphtlia  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  seeds,  and  hinder  twine  nitty  now  be  imported 
into  Uruguay  duty  free. 

Large  estancias  tire  being  divided  into  convenient  farms  to  be 
sold  to  agriculturists,  so  that  soon  this  country  will  be  considered 
an  agricultural  rather  than  a  pastoral  one.  Thousands  of  acres  have 
thus  been  sold,  and  foreign  companies  are  purchasing  land  on  which 
to  found  colonies.  The  unoccupied  land  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  will  soon  be  densely  populated,  and  fields  of  corn,  cotton, 
small  grains,  and  orchards  will  be  a  common  sight. 
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The  Government  has  organized  a  bureau  of  agricultural  defense, 
whose  duty  is  to  combat  nil  agricultural  and  pastoral  pests,  the 
efforts  to  be  aided  by  the  military,  if  necessary. 

Á  recent  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  one  in  each  departmenti  six  of  which  have  been 
organized,  and  professors  appointed.  Besides  performing  their 
duties  at  the  stations  the  professors  are  required  to  lecture  in  all 
parts  of  the  department  in  which  the  station  is  located,  on  every 
topic  in  which  the  agriculturist  is  interested.  The  future  effect  of 
these  courses  of  instruction  is  incalculable. 


SEW  BUILDING  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  HONTEVIOIO,  URUGUAY. 

Tli<~-  Onvi-rimirnt  of  Uruuuay  Is  BxrrttiiK  11s  Ix-st  efforts  i<>  inukf  this  insthutlmi  on*  of  lhe 
ranking whooU in  Uallu  Ajncrfcii  Th» faulty  i>  vomiiiiuliv  livinû  Inrtwisró!  i>y  \U>-  appoint 
tii'-iii  <>f  foiling  niiiunton  i<>  its  ranks  and  tin.'  (rurrkulum  i-.  enjoying  m  iiifrt>sporMllnj!  l»raKhTï- 
in;:  In  Hs  .«-o|n». 

The  agricultural  college  at  Sayago  continues  in  the  good  work  of 
returning  to  the  farms  well  instructed  young  men  trained  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  modern  agricultural  methods;  while  dur- 
ing the  year  the  Government  sent  a  group  of  recent  graduates  on  a 
tour  of  study  in  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Australia  to  learn 
everything  relating  to  agriculture  and  grazing.  The  results  of  this 
generous  act  of  tin*  Government  will  be  shown  for  years  to  conic, 
in  the  rapid  development  of  the  interior  of  the  Republic. 
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EDUCATION. 

One  of  the  first  impressions  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  visitors 
to  this  country  relates  to  the  magnificent  buildings  forming  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montevideo,  and  the  great  number  of  public  school  build- 
ings in  the  city,  which  include  the  colleges  of  law,  medicine,  chemis- 
try, veterinary  medicine,  dentistry,  arts  and  trades,  classics — to 
which  should  be  added  the  college  for  women  now  being  established — 
and  t  he  school  of  commerce. 

Every  department  of  knowledge  has  competent  teachers  in  charge, 
while  the  classes  are  full  to  overflowing,  for  the  members  of  the 
Uruguayan  families  are  taught  that  an  education  is  the  first  requisite 
of  modern  civilization.  Each  institution  has  a  well-stocked  library, 
and  a  large  national  library  is  open  to  all.  At  the  Institute  of 
Technology  lectures  are  frequently  delivered  by  leading  local  men, 
or  by  well-known  leaders  of  thought  from  other  countries.  The 
National  Museum  is  well  supported,  and  has  able  scientists  in  charge, 
the  annals  containing  many  valuable  scientific  papers  and  treatises. 
The  museums  of  art  and  of  history  are  also  of  interest,  especially 
the  latter  as  it  contains  important  historical  relics. 

A  park  for  athletic  sports  has  been  purchased  and  the  necessary 
installations  made:  schools  for  rowing  and  swimming  are  to  be 
established.  To  encourage  athletic  sports  the  Government  com- 
mittee of  physical  education  has  organized  an  annual  international 
football  match  game,  and  instituted  a  grand  prize  of  honor  of  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction,  consisting  of  12  gold  medals  for  the 
winning  team  and  the  referee. 

The  Government  has  decided  to  make  a  general  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  the  State  school-teachers,  reaching  10  percent  in  the  higher 
salaries  and  from  12  to  If)  per  cent  in  the  lower,  in  all  $310,200; 
it  has  also  arranged  for  an  institution  for  the  protection  of  children 
to  be  established  at  Toledo.  A  decree  recently  issued  arranges  for 
women  to  receive  instructions  in  telegraphy,  who  are  destined  to  be 
employed  in  Government  offices.  The  class  in  telegraphy,  together 
with  the  organization  of  the  college  for  the  higher  education  of 
women,  with  several  other  proposals  go  to  show  the  earnest  eiTorts 
that  are  being  made  by  the  Government  for  the  advancement  of 
women  in  Uruguay.  Encouragement  is  also  given  in  a  material 
manner,  as  officials  have  been  instructed  to  employ  women  when 
possible,  while  one  has  been  attached  to  one  of  the  Uruguayan 
legations. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  present  is  the  epoch  of  railway  development  in  Uruguay,  eacli 
year  adding  to  the  existing  extent  of  mileage.  For  the  first  time  in 
its  history  the  combined  earnings  of  the  Central  Uruguay  Railway  for 
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BUILDING  <>K  THE  URUGUAYAN  LEAGUE 'AGAINST  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Tins  handsome  buthlinx,  located  In  Monievklce,  te  th<>  home  of  the  loa^uc  orimnizt'O  to  li^ht  the  rav- 
ukm  oí  lubvrcukKtbi.  No»-  tto»|iitaU  aru  ootutuntly  being  netted  ami  ill"  i-ot»iiitou  of  unfortunates 
w  being  atneltaru1ed  in  lhe  most  eíBwnnt  monitor.  Modern  institutions  ior  the  ran  oí  tin'  sick  end 

h  lv  irr  provided  on  every  bund,  .v  rrcenily  orçunited  home  lor  atrjintUfict  la  the  tirsi  institution 

ol  tin-  knnl  in  the  world. 
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the  past  year  exceeded  $1,000,000.  The  extensions" to' the  northeast 
have  been  completed  to  the  city  of  Melo,  not  far  from  the  border  of 
Brazil.  The  Eastern  Railway  has  opened  tho  line  to  Maldonado, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  its  business.  Work  has  been  begun 
on  the  Midland  Railway,  between  Tres  Arboles  and  Piedra  Sola,  and 
applications  for  concessions  have  been  made  for  railways  between 
Melo  and  Acegua  and  from  Salto  to  Rivera. 

A  series  of  railways  arc  being  projected  by  the  Government  to  link 
Up  the  existing  roads  and  to  supply  localities  not  now  with  means 
for  transportation.  The  two  first  railways  will  extend  through  the 
Departments  of  Colonia.  Soriano,  Durazno.  Rocha,  and  Maldonado. 


LAW  coiJ.i:i;i:,  montevidko,  inWOUAY, 

One  of  the  lir-1  (if  tin'  many  aicrrealile  impressions  mailt?  on  Itrt  visitor  to  Montevideo  is  Mint  of  i ho 
lint'  MtpntfuiM  of  lli<>  tmOiiltlgi  of  the  I'niversity  of  Monter]  leo.  Èijuruliofl  to  tltiEMy  prize«l  by 
t lie  Uruguayans  and  every  department  of  llie  <-»ïit«'u«»~  anil  publi<*  schools  \ni»  ii^  own  competent 

»'or|>s  of  tiin  lirrs.    Títere  are  rolletes  of  law,  Ineilirinc,  elietnislry.  denti-lrv  ,  arts  aiel  •  t  ele», 
elassr.-i,  veterinary  scienee,  ami  u  tolk'^i*  for  women  is  now  brine.  eslabUsbe  I. 

with  a  narrow-gauge  railway  between  Carmelo  and  Palmira  and 
Dolores  and  La  Laguna.  A  European  syndicate  has  offered  to 
cooperate  with  the  Government  in  the  construction  of  these  railways 
with  a  capital  of  815,000,000. 

The  Pan-American  Transcontinental  Railway  of  Uruguay,  an 
American  company,  lias  practieally  completed  the  line  from  Durazno 
to  Trinidad  and  intends  to  proceed  to  finish  the  remaining  portions 
with  the  port  of  Colonia.  When  in  operation  this  line  will  bisect  the 
Republic  from  north  to  south.  Everything  used  in  its  construction 
comes  from  the  United  States. 

The  plans  of  the  Trans-Uruguay  Railway,  another  American  con- 
cern, have  been  studied  by  the  Government  for  some  months  and  are 
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now  ready  for  final  action  by  assembly.  This  road,  which  extends 
from  the  east  coast  of  Uruguay  to  the  northwest  corner,  with  several 
subsidiary  lines,  and  also  a  port  at  Atlántica  capable  of  sheltering 
the  largest  ocean  vessels,  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
propositions  ever  submitted  in  this  country;  and  with  the  very 
liberal  guaranties  given,  together  with  the  fact  that  its  construction 
is  largely  the  President's  own  plan  and  wish,  its  success  is  certain. 

Each  year  the  tram  service  is  extended,  a  number  of  miles  being 
added  to  its  extent,  so  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
other  city  of  its  size  is  accommodated  in  an  equal  maimer.  One 
company  has  built  a  beautiful  park  and  hotel  as  an  attraction,  the 
other  has  enlarged  its  hotel,  while  both  have  developed  the  conven- 
iences for  bathing.  The  city  of  Paysandu  has  organized  a  company 
to  build  a  tram  service  for  that  growing  place,  which  shows  the 
progressive  spirit  of  its  inhabitants. 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE. 

So  much  is  being  done  each  year  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  unfortunate  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  it.  New  hos- 
pitals are  being  erected,  new  homes  for  the  consumptives,  personal 
assistance  to  the  needy,  industrial  schools  for  the  poor,  night  schools 
for  the  laborers.  An  act  has  just  passed  creating  IS  departmental 
lyceuma  of  secondary  education;  the  new  immigration  law  provides 
for  advancing  the  passage  money  to.  immigrants,  the  construction  of 
an  immigrants'  hotel,  and  the  sending  of  immigrants  to  the  interior. 
A  resolution  has  been  passed  providing  for  the  recognition  of  the 
property  rights  of  illegitimate  children,  enabling  them  to  inherit 
property,  while  another  decree  arranges  for  separate  apartments  in 
all  prisons  for  juveniles.  To  combat  the  evils  of  alcoholism,  the  Pres- 
ident proposes  to  increase  the  import  duties  on  drinks  and  to  put  fur- 
ther burdens  on  the  retail  liquor  dealer.  Land  has  been  purchased 
in  the  Department  of  San  Jose  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  of 
the  insane,  and  a  home  for  syphilitics  has  been  organized— the  first  in 
any  country.  The  list  might  be  indefinitely  continued,  but  enough 
has  been  given  to  show  that  the  people  of  Uruguay  realize  their 
duty  to  the  afflicted  ami  nobly  perforin  it,  each  year  developing 
some  new  plan  whereby  the  lives  of  the  less  fortunate  are  made  more 
comfortable  and  pleasant.  Jieggars  are  rarely  to  be  seen,  none  need 
go  hungry  or  naked,  and  every  grade  of  education  awaits  all  who 
care  to  accept  its  benefits. 
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TIIK  University  Museum  of  Pliiladelphia,  a  branch  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  preparing  to  send  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Amazon  Valley  for  tin*  purpose-  of  collecting 
information  relative  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  and  to 
explore  the  forests  where  these  primitive  peoples  still  roam  un- 
touched by  civilization. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA. 


It  is  in  this  steam  >  ¡uht  thai  the  ITnfvertity  Mii«eum  of  Philadelphia  is  lo  N»nd  out  its  expedition  to 
the  Amuou  Valiov  for  tin1  purpose  of  »tud)ïnc  the  aboriginal  (ri  lie*  of  Brawl.  The  yacht.  Which 
is  132  foot  in  length,  drawn  only  i'<|  (eel  of  water  and  b  admirably  adapted  to  the  navigation  oí 
the  tributaries  oi  the  Amotion.  It  is  to  Ih'  provided  ami  cjuippcd  with  all  the  convenience*  nnd 
apparatus  which  can  rontnhule  to  either  the  eotnfort  and  safely  of  the  nient  hers  of  the  expedition 
or  to  the  prosecution  of  lhe  ■cientiOc  inquiries  for  which  it  was  organlted. 

Tlie  expedition  will  be  one  of  the  best  equipped  that  has  ever 
left  the  United  States  for  scientific  purposes.  A  steam  yacht  has 
been  provided  and  equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  which  can  con- 
tribute cither  to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  members  of  the 
expedition  or  to  the  prosecution  of  the  scientific  inquiries  for  which 
the  expedition  was  organized.    This  steamer  is  \'A>  feet  in  length 
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and.  drawing  only  t>i  feet  of  water,  is  designed  to  navigate  even 
the  smaller  tributarios  of  the  great  main  stream  of  the  Amazon  for 
many  thousands  of  miles. 

A  definite  plan  of  campaign  has  been  mapped  out  for  the  expedition 
and  the  itinerary  of  the  steamer  has  been  determined  up  to  a  certain 
point.  Leaving  Philadelphia  in  January,  the  steamer  will  proceed 
to  Para  and  there  make  final  arrangements  for  an  extended  cruise 


INDIANS  OF  THE  AMAZON  BASIN. 

Eiloris  to  ftwh  the  Isolated  trittes  thai  Inhabit  iho  unexplored  régions 
between  the  Km  Madeira,  lhe  Tajiaiw.  and  the  l'unis  are  1«>  In?  made 
by  lhe  members  of  the  I  'njversit y  Mummhm'*  expedition.  The  jiiitur© 
shows  two  Indiana  oi  Un*  region. 


<»n  the  great  river  system.  It  is  proposed.,  first,  to  explore  the 
tributaries  which  How  from  the  north  and  which  have  their  sources 
in  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Brazil  and  the  Guianas.  In 
these  almost  unknown  regions  live  representatives  of  the  great 
Carib  stock,  of  whom  practically  nothing  is  known,  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  equally  important  Arawak  stock.  The  next  region 
to  be  explored  is  that  which  is  drained  by  the  Kio  Xegro  with  its 
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affluents,  the  Rio  Branco  and  thé  Taupes.  Finally,  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  reach  the  isolated  tribes  that  inhabit  the  vast  unexplored 
forests  between  the  Rio  Madeira,  the  Rio  Tapajós  and  the  Rio  Purus. 
In  each  case  the  steamer  will  proceed  as  far  as  possible  up  the  affluents 
and  canoes  will  be  used  to  reach  the  less  accessible  headwaters. 
Since  the  tribes,  as  a  rule,  live  some  distance  from  the  rivers,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  members  of  the  expedition  to  penetrate  into 
the  forests  and  to  remain  in  the  native  villages  long  enough  to  make 


Photo  by  l>r.  Thc««)<>r  k'lK'h-^riinlx'iv. 

A  "MALOKA"  INDIAN  FAMILY  HOUSE  ON  THE  RIVER  CAIA  RY-U  PES. 

These  dwellings  of  lhe  Brazilian  Indians  are  made  large  enough  to  acrommodate  all  (he  members  of 
a  tribe.  frequently  numbering  lou  people*  They  are  built  near  the  source  of  a  tributary  to  some 
fairly  lark.')'  river."  The  leaves  of  the  t'upunka  palm  furnish  material  for  the  roofs,  which  alono 
almost  U>  the  earth.  It  was  in  a  communal  dwelling  of  this  character  that  Mr.  Algol  Lance,  who 
is  to  be  the  leader  of  the  exfieditlon  of  the  University  Museum  of  Philadelphia,  «peni  several  weeks 
with  the  Mangeroma  Indians  during  his  ID1U  exploration,  described  in  his  recent  book,  "In  the 
Amazon  Jungle." 

the  necessary  observations  and  to  make  collections  to  illustrate  the 
condition  of  the  native  arts.  These  collections  will  then  be  carried 
by  whatever  means  of  conveyance  the  natives  can  provide,  to  the 
steamer,  which  will  thus  become  a  storehouse  of  ethnological  material 
until  such  tints  as  the  collections  can  be  conveniently  embarked  at 
Manaos  for  shipment  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  studies 
which  will  form  the  special  care  of  the  expedition  are  those  which 
usually  come  under  the  head  of  ethnology:  that  is  to  say.  the  native 
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I'liolo  |,v  t»r.  Tli<-i«l>ir  Itwll  Or  iilwrjr 

I  1  Vi  K  v  INDIAN  IN  DANCING  COSTUME. 
Acpofuinç  to  i>r.  Koch-OrOnbert,  tmati  with  dancing  eon* 
diiiutc  the  chief  pictures  i»l  tW  i>l»ira'iii;il  tritios  of  the 
Bruflhui  Indiana.  In  mhm  tautancN  UmmbMoI  •  n-ln;- 
jom  character,  ntebrnting  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  ripen- 
ing of  fruits,  etc.  Ornamenta  of  rure  feu  then  are  worn 
upon  Mil  h  occ:i?ioni  ami  arc  highly  priml. 


arts  and  industries,  social 
organization  and  religious 
beliefs,  and  linguistic  rela- 
tionships.  The  University 
M  ust»  h  m  is  especially  desir- 
ous, by  means  of  the  collec- 
tions which  the  expedition 
is  expected  to  send  hack,  to 
prepare  a  unique  exhibition 
to  Illustrate  the  life  of  the 

Amazonian  tribes  which 
are  to-day  at  once  the  most 
primitive  and  the  most  pic- 
turesque of  savages. 

The  valley  of  the  Ama- 
zon is  in  fact  one  vast  forest 
where  modern  civilization 
has  never  penetrated  and 
where  the  only  industry 
connected  with  modern  life 
that  h»is  taken  root  is  the 
extraction  of  rubber  from 
tlu>  native  forests.  Neither 
agriculture  nor  mineral 
wealth  has  attracted  the 
white  man's  enterprise. 
Here,  consequently,  is 
found  the  last  great  unex- 
plored tract  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  here  remain 
the  hist  trilles  who  still 
roam  tlie  forests  as  they 
did  before  Columbus,  and 

pursue  Unmolested  the  hab- 
its of  primitive  life.  The 
explorers  of  the  Amazon 
have  heretofore  confined 
themselves  to  the  main 
stream  or  to  one  or  two  of 
its  tributaries.  The  pres- 
ent expedition  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania 
will  aim  to  penetrate  those 
parts  that  have  heretofore 
received  little  or  no  at- 
tention.   A  jrreat  work  of 
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investigation. 


'1 


exploration  romains  to  be  done.  The  territory  is  largo  and  it 
will  require  many  years  and  many  différent  expeditions  to  bring 
such  a  vast  territory  under  scientific 

It  is  proposed  that 
while  the  exploring  par- 
ties are  engaged  with 
the  natives  in  their  dis- 
tant haunts,  the  party 
in  charge  of  the  steamer 
will  conduct  hydro- 
graphic  surveys  of  the 
rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries. In  this  way  a 
great  deal  of  geographi- 
cal information  will  be 
obtained  which  will  be 
useful  from  a  scientific 
standpoint,  as  well  as 
from  practical  consid- 
erations. 

The  Government  of 
Brazil,  always  inter- 
ested in  whatever  per- 
tains to  scientific  inves- 
tigation, has  indicated 
its  readiness  to  cooper- 
ate witli  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  or- 
der to  secure  the  success 
of  the  expedition  and 
to  make  its  labors  most 
effective.  The  impor- 
tant results  which  may 
be  expected  from  this 
undertaking  will  bring 
as  much  credit  to  Brazil 
as  to  the  University  of 

.            í      'ii  nM          ls  usually  made  of  Muck  palmwood  and  is  about  :ti> 

Pennsylvania,  and  Will  centimeters  lorn;.   Thi  arm  bonda,  which  arc  made  of  a  fibrous 

.             .  inner  bark  of  tree-;,  are  never  removed     l>r.  Thcodor  Koch-Orün- 

seCUTO  for  both  scientific  '*,rK  Hv*d  for  two  yean  Among  the  Indians  of  «he  Rio  Negro  region*. 

.                  .           i         »  an<l  the  world  is  iii'irliic  l  iu  hlui  for  nun  li  of  it-;  knowledge  of  ili<- 

ailll  practical  results  of  simple  ami  almost  idyllic  lives  led  Ijv  the  aboriginal  triU's  in  this 

.  little-known  section  of  Rnml.   The  University  Museum's  expodi- 

tlie   Very  greatest   per-  tion  is  to  further  supplement  this  knowledge  by  iu  ethnological 

1  researches  in  the  Uio  Ncgn  regions. 

manent  value. 

Tlie  proposed  leader  of  the  expedition.  Mr.  Algot  Lange,  has 
already  done  some  exploring  on  his  own  account  on  the  upper  Amazon 
and,  having  spent  a  year  in  Brazil,  is  already  familiar  with  the  condi- 
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Photo  iiy  Mr.  Tkrodor  KorH-tirliuWrg. 
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tions  and  with  the  difficulties  which  the  expedition  will  have  to 
overcome. 

Admiral  José  Carlos  Carvalho,  of  the  Brazilian  Navy,  retired, 
who  is  perhaps  more  familiar  with  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries 
than  any  other  living  man.  has  offered  his  personal  services  to  the 
expedition  and  will  accompany  it  into  the  field.  Mr.  Lange  will 
leave  Philadelphia  on  December  28  in  company  with  Admiral 
Carvalho  and  will  proceed  to  Rio  Janeiro  and  there  conclude  negotia- 
tions with  the  Brazilian  Government  concerning  the  ultimate  plans 
of  the  expedition.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  negotiations,  it  is 
proposed  that  Mr,  Lange  and  the  admiral  join  the  expedition's  yacht 
at  Para. 


BRAZILIAN  CABINET  OF- 
FICER IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

THE  power  of  commerce  jis  a  factor  in  the  peace  and  general 
welfare  of  the  world  was  strikingly  illustrated  at  the  Fifth 
International  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  which 
held  its  sessions  in  Boston  in  September  last.  This  fact  was 
indicated,  not  alone  by  the  important  subjects  discussed  at  the  con- 
ferences, hut  also  by  the  character  and  high  official  position  of  many 
of  the  delegates  and  the  fact  that  almost  even*  nation  of  the  world 
was  represented. 


THE  NEW  IR II.  DINO  OF  THE  LAW  SCHOOL  OF  H  AK  VA  It  D  UNIVERSITY. 

While  a  delegate  lo  the  Internationa]  Chambers  of  Commcrre  convention  at  Boston.  Count  Candido 
Mendez  de  Almeida,  a  Brazilian  cabinet  ofliner  and  noted  journalist,  delivered  a  lecture  in  this 
building  to  Harvard  students  on  the  laws  of  Brazil.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  which  was  listened 
to  with  prcut  interest  and  loudly  applauded  by  the  students,  President  Lowell  presented  I  he  Count 
with  a  copy  of  "Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Constituí  ion  of  the  C  ni  led  states.  " 

Among  the  distinguished  foreign  delegates  was  Count  Candido 
Mendez  de  Almeida,  a  member  of  the  official  family  of  the  President 
of  Brazil.  Occupying  a  cabinet  position  and  haying  been  for  years 
a  leading  figure  in  Brazilian  journalism,  the  count  was  frequently 
called  upon  to  address  representative  bodies  other  than  the  chambers 
of  commerce.  At  Harvard  University  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 
laws  of  Brazil,  in  which  he  outlined  the  history  of  the  Brazilian 
Government,  formerly  monarchical,  but  which  now  grants  equal 
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rights  to  foreigners  ami  nativos,  and  oleeis  a  president  even  four 
years,  who  can  not  l>e  reelected.    Among  other  things  he  said: 

The  civil  law  oí  Brazil  is  regulated  by  the  old  Portuguese  law  modified  by  a  few 
new  law*  dealing  with  real  estate,  mortgages,  and  marriages.  The  Brazilian  Senate 
is  now  discussing  the  project  fora  civil  code,  which  deals  especially  with  the  question 
of  the  rights  of  civil  marriage  There  is  no  divorce  in  Brazil  except  the  provision 
which  allows  a  separation  but  not  an  actual  divorce. 

Continuing.  Dr.  tie  Almeida  said  thai  the  constitution  of  the 
Republic  provides  for  the  establishment  of  the  substantive  law, 
leaving  to  the  Federated  States  the  regulation  of  it,  with  the  right  of 
ultimate  action  by  the  CentraKîovernnient. 

At  Washington  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Count  Méndez  de  Almeida,  to  which  were 
invited  all  the  Latin  American  and  other  diplomats  resident  in  Wash- 
ington, the  various  Government  and  city  officials,  and  prominent  men 
of  the  capital  city.  Upon  this  occasion  the  count  deUvered  a  very 
interesting  address,  which  was  in  part  as  follows: 

By  a  happy  coincidence  we  are  here  to-day  congregated  in  a  joyous  meeting  on  one 
of  the  most  important  days  for  the  American  people.  October  12.  It  is  to-day  -120 
years  since  Christopher  Columbus  saw  his  intrepid  bravery  crowned  with  success. 
On  that  day  he  trave  to  the  old  world  the  new  continent  to  which  we  all  belong.  Not 
long  ago,  after  my  arrival  in  the  United  States.  I  celebrated  with  some  friends  in  New 
York  the  greatest  Brazilian  date,  the  political  emancipation  of  Brazil,  on  September 
7.  Ninety  years  have  passed  since  the  first  emperor  of  Brazil,  the  Great  Pedro  I,  on 
on  the  Ipiranga  borders,  proclaiming  the  "independence  or  death,"  created  for 
America  a  great  country,  autonomous  and  strong.  Some  days  later,  at  the  Interna- 
tional Rubber  Exposition  held  in  New  York,  we  again  celebrated  another  very  grateful 
date  for  otir  hearts  and  sufficiently  important  for  the  story  of  humanity.  1  mean  the 
redemption  of  the  children  of  slaves.  This  act,  as  you  know,  was  the  lirst  step  ior  the 
definite  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  which  was  proclaimed  on  the  13th  of  May,  1880, 
when  the  regent  of  Bra7.il,  the  Princess  Donna  Isabel,  cognomina  tod  "The  Redemp- 
tress'*,  sanctioned  the  law  establishing  the  equality  of  the  noes. 

The  celebration  of  these  historical  dates  is  always  pleasant,  and  on  that  account  I 
am  very  glad  that  this  meeting  of  American  confraternisatinn  is  held  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  discovery  of  America.  It  seems  to  me  that  Columbus's  ghost,  descending 
on  this  wonderful  palace,  invites  us  all  to  promote  effective  and  energetic  interlacing 
of  the  different  American  nations.  It  is.  however,  that  this  meeting  should  be  merely 
Diatonic  manifestations  of  simple  reciprocity  of  affection.  The  Americans,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  South,  need  the  combined  efforts  in  the  way  of  the  economical 
development  of  their  countries,  which  are  rich  and  fertile,  but,  however,  very  little 
developed. 

****«## 

We  Americans  of  the  North  and  the  South  must  first  of  all  know  each  other.  We 
must  study  the  languages  spoken  on  our  continent  so  that  we  may  understand  one 
another  without  the  aid  of  interpreters  or  translators. 

We  need  suitable  steamship  facilities  for  rapid  and  frequent  communication  not 
only  between  North  and  South  America,  but  also  between  the  countries  of  South 
America.  Wo  need  also  an  American  bank,  run  in  the  American  way,  to  facilitate 
exchange  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  American  countries.  All  the  banking 
houses  in  South  America  are  European,  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  they  look  for  their 
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own  interests  by  promoting  the  development  of  the  commercial  expansion  oí  their 
own  countries. 

The  product*  of  American  factories  have  a  good  reputation. in  South  American  mar- 
kets, but  their  purchase  is  difficult  and  very  often  impossible  because  of  the  lack  of 
proper  means  for  transportation  and  credits. 

The  Count,  in  addition  to  his  official  duties,  is  owner  and  editor  of 
the  Jornal  do  Brasil,  of  Hio  de  Janeiro,  one  of  the  leading  newspapers 
of  South  America.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Brazilian  commission 
sent  to  the  recent  rubber  exposition  in  New  York.  While  in  this 
country  he  made  a  study  of  various  economic  subjects,  and  his 
opinions  will  doubtless  find  expression  in  the  columns  of  his  paper. 

Count  Mendez  de  Almeida  was  accompanied  to  the  United  States 
by  his  wife  and  his  son,  who  were  also  members  of  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  party  which  received  many  honors  as  the  tourists  visited 
various  cities  of  the  eastern  States. 
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VI. 

The  Strait  <»k  Magellan,  Punta  Arenas,  and  the  Tierra  del 

Fuegians. 

Two  sunsets  in  one  evening,  a  (intil  burst  of  glorious  rod  and  gold 
as  the  glowing  sun  sank  in  the  Pacific — painting  a  picture  of  dim- 
ming city,  shadowy  mountains,  roseate  clouds  flocking  a  sky  of 
marvelous  coloring — and  Valparaiso  had  become  a  memory  and  a 
dream. 

The  Bluecliers  next  resting  place,  the  first  stop  on  the  homeward 
journey,  was  to  be  Punta  Arenas— "Sandy  Point"— 7,380  miles 
from  a  "Sandy  Hook"  we  all  knew.  We  were  going  home  and  yet 
for  something  like  1,500  miles  we  were  to  steam  along  the  Chilean 
coast  straight  toward  the  South  Pole.  A  remarkable  land  is  this 
Chile,  stretching  its  3,000  miles  of  length  along  the  Pacific  from 
tropical  Pom  down  to  the  icy  regions  of  the  southernmost  islands  of 
the  Fuegian  Archipelago,  with  an  average  width  of  not  over  100 
miles,  and  a  backbone  composed  of  the  grandest  mountain  range 
in  the  world  extending  practically  the  entire  distance. 

The  genial  warmth,  delicious  fruits  and  fragrant  flowers  of  a 
Santiago  February  were  being  rapidly  left  behind  and  soon  the  colder 
breezes  from  the  storm  swept,  icebound  crags  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
made  themselves  felt.  Perhaps  in  no  one  country  on  earth  arc  such 
striking  contrasts  offered  as  in  Chile.  From  the  hot  and  arid  nitrate 
regions  of  its  northern  territory,  bleak  and  barren,  rainless  and 
treeless,  you  pass  southward  into  the  Temperate  Zone,  where  in  the 
valleys  along  the  coast  and  between  the  two  cordilleras  forests  of 
splendid  trees,  semitropical  fruits  and  flowers,  great  vineyards  and 
grassy  plains,  bring  to  mind  the  Klysian  fields  of  the  ancient  poets. 
Continue  still  your  journey  farther  south  and  again  you  come  to  bleak 
and  barren  parts,  but  now  bleak  and  barren  from  the  antarctic  cold, 
shores  that  arc  damp  and  drear  with  endless  storms  and  rains,  snows, 
and  mist-laden  winds  that  chill  the  very  heart  and  marrow  of  him 
who,  unaccustomed  to  such  rigors,  ventures  there  during  any  but  the 
summer  months.  Again,  as  you  float  on  the  bosom  of  the  Pacific 
along  the  Chilean  shore,  beneath  you  the  deepest  beds  of  ocean  lie, 

'  By  K<lward  Albw,  of  Pun  American  Union  staff. 
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while  there  within  your  gaze,  high  in  the  eastern  sky,  rise  mountain 
peaks  that  pieree  the  rlomU  and  dwarf  all  heights  known  to  the 
Western  World. 

And  what  contrasts  in  its  inhabitants.  From  the  highest  civili- 
zation of  its  charming,  alluring  capital,  with  its  beautiful  Palacio 
de  Bellas  Artes,  its  sculptured  statues,  its  great  seat  of  learning, 
artistic  parks  and  splendid  residences  it  takes  but  four  days  of 
travel  to  enter  the  land  of  the  lierce,  unconquerable  Fucgians,  tribes 
still  clothed  in  the  skins  of  animals,  nomads  living  in  temporary 
shelters  of  guanaco  skins,  subsisting  on  the  flesh  of  beasts  and  birds 
but  little  wilder  than  themselves,  killed  with  the  most  primitive 


ENTRANCE  TO  TUE  STRAIT  OF  MAGELLAN. 

The  entrañe*  to  the  Strait  of  Mutilan  on  lhe  Pacific  side  Is  marked  by  two  massive  rocks,  called 
("ape  Pillar,  while  on  the  Atlantic  side  are  Cape  Virgin  and  CajK!  Holy  (ihost. 


weapon  of  man's  invention — the  bow  and  arrow.  The  height  of 
civilization,  culture,  and  refinement  at  its  center — the  wildest, 
most  untamable  barbarism  in  its  southernmost  confines.  A  bar- 
barism for  which  the  Chileans,  however,  are  not  responsible,  for 
these  are  the  remnants  of  the  aborigines,  whose  ancestors  thrived 
in  thousands  in  these  bleak  regions  when  our  own  forefathers  still 
dwelt  in  the  caves  of  Britain  or  hunted,  skin  clad,  the  aurochs  in 
the  forests  of  ancient  Germany.  Nature  raised  her  barriers  between 
the  Fuegians  and  civilization  and  man  has  not  been  able  to  conquer 
them. 
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Nothing  unusual  occurred  on  our  southward  voyage  until  early  on 
the  morning  of  March  2.  when  we  found  ourselves  passing  Cape 
Pillar,  the  western  tip  of  Desolation  Island,  on  our  starboard  side  as 
we  swung  around  into  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  To  the  writer  this  first 
view  of  this  famous  passage  brought  a  thrill  of  interest,  for  even  his 
maturer  years  have  failed  to  dim  his  first  boyish  admiration  for  the 
daring  and  the  skill  of  the  great  Portuguese-Spanish  explorer  who  first 
discovered  it  for  the  world  and  sailed  his  little  Meet  into  its  unknown, 
tortuous  ways.    And  here  were  the  same  grim  and  barren  roeks  and 


STRAIT  OF  MAGELLAN. 

Between  the  lazily  drifting  clouds  Hie  bright  sun  burst  through  and  turned  the  dull  white  snow 
covering  the  highest  crugs  into  shimmering,  glittering  silver,  while  from  the  mountains  the  opal- 
escent bluish  and  greenish  tints  of  the  glaciers  swept  down  almost  into  the  sea.  The  green  of  the 
moss  mid  sparse  vogctalion,  dark  in  the  shadows  and  brightened  to  lighter  shades  where  the  sun's 
rays  touched,  the  blackened  rocks  and  dull  gray  clirTs,  with  fleecv  clouds  in  an  azure  sky  above, 
gave  us  a  suceessiun  of  evcrchanging  pictures  that  no  artist  could  reproduce,  no  poet  ad¿«|tjaielv 
describe. 

peaks  that  almost  400  years  ago  (1520)  had  greeted  the  eyes  of 
Magellan  as  he  passed  in  triumph  out  from  the  narrow,  dangerous, 
treacherous  channel  into  the  calm  of  the  ocean  which  he  named 
Pacific.  What  irony  of  fate  that  he  who  dared  so  much  successfully 
should  have  lost  his  life  in  that  useless,  foolish  fight  with  the  natives 
of  the  Philippines,  while  his  companions  completed  the  first  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe. 

To  this  good  day  the  passage  of  the  Strait  is  fraught  with  danger, 
except  in  the  most  favorable  weather,  ami  sailing  vessels  invariably 
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take  the  much  Longer  route  around  The  Horn  rather  than  run  the  risk 
of  the  sudden  storms,  treacherous  cross  currents,  and  almost  constant 
fogs  of  this  narrow  channel.  The  Jilurr/ifr's  luck v  star  seemed  still 
in  the  ascendant,  for  the  weather  was  exceptionally  fine  and  clear 
and  not  an  unpleasant  incident  marred  the  pleasure  of  our  passage 
through  a  waterway  which  for  scenic  gram  leur  is  perhaps  unequaled 
in  the  world. 

By  10  o'clock  the  panorama  started,  for  the  broken  peaks  of  the 
southernmost  Andes  came  into  view.  Between  the  lazily  shifting 
clouds  the  bright  sun  burst  through  and  turned  the  dull  white  snow 
covering  the  highest  crags  into  shimmering,  glitteiing  silver,  while 
from  the  mountains  the  opalescent  bluish  and  greenish  tints  jf  the 


ICEBERG  IN  MAGELLAN  STRAIT. 

The  route  traversed  by  the  trans-Atlantic  liners  Incítales  Hie  Strait  of  Magellan  proper,  Smyth  Chan- 
nel. Victoria,  Sarmiento,  Los  I no<-entes.  Concepción  channels,  (  anal  Ancho.  MM  Messier  Channel, 
covering  In  all  363  miles  in  length,  the-  width  varying  from  2  to  25  miles,  and  heing  one  oí  the  most 
picturesque  maritime  routes  in  the  world. 


glaciers  swept  down  almost  into  the  sea.  The  green  of  the  moss 
and  sparse  vegetation,  dark  in  tho  shadows  and  brightened  to  lighter 
shades  where  the  sun's  rays  touched,  the  blackened  rocks  and  dull 
gray  cliffs,  with  fleecy  clouds  in  an  azure  sky  above  gave  us  a  succes- 
sion of  ever  changing  pictures  that  no  artist  could  reproduce,  no 
poet  adequately  describe. 

Here,  too,  we  saw  the  aquatic  life  of  the  cold  regions.  Sea  birds 
abounded,  gulls  innumerable  sailed  in  graceful  circles  about  this 
great  intruder  of  their  quiet  realm,  while  an  occasional  albatross  with 
its  magnificent  sweep  of  wing  could  be  seen  among  them.  Here  and 
there  small  islands  were  passed,  almost  covered  with  penguins.  On 
one  little  island  we  saw  two  large  sea  lions  who  reared  their  heads 
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high  ill  curious  inquiry,  the  penguins  waddling  about  them  in  evident 

excitement.     'There  she  blows!"  some  watchful  tourist  would  call 

out.  and  a  rush  for  that  side  of  the  steamer  would  ensue  and  all 

glasses  be  turned  to  catch  sight  of  a  whale  disporting  his  huge  length 

not  far  away.    Quite  a  number  of  these  leviathans  of  the  sea  were 

seen,  invariably  just  as  they  sounded,  their  huge  tails  coming  high 

out.  of  t ho  water  as  they  took  their  headlong  dive  into  the  lower 

depths.    Seals  were  quite  plentiful  and  whole  schools  of  large  fish, 

very  much  like  porpoises,  sported  close  to  the  vessel.    They  had  < 

whit  o  bodies  with  black  heads  and  tails  and  frequent  ly  leaped  in 

pairs  from  the  crest  of  one  wave  into  another,  their  glistening  silvei  y 


PKNCI  INS  OS  SANTA  MA  It  TA  ISLAND. 


Sania  Mnrtn.  a  small  Island  in  the  Símil  of  Magellan,  a  short  distance  from  l'uni. i  Armas,  is  otic  of 
the  islands  on  which  is  lourul  lho  penguin,  a  bird  peculiar  to  the  southern  cxircmM  v  of  ihc  Ameri- 
can continent  ami  the  Antarctic  regions,  Antarctic  exploren  navio  frequently  subsisted  on  the 
flesh  o(  the**  birds  (or  mon t lis,  when  ilu-ir  supply  oí  i  I  hud  been  exhausted. 

sides  being  visible  in  the  translucent  green  of  the  water  sometimes 
for  30  or  40  feet  as  they  darted  through  it  with  arrow-like  swiftness. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  ('apt.  Witt  turned  the  prow  of  the  Bluecher 
southward  into  the  most  picturesque  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the 
strait .  Magdalen  Channel.  The  detour  added  08  miles  to  our  journey, 
but  when  we  (  time  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  channel,  where 
it  makes  a  sudden  westward  turn  into  Cockburn  Channel,  and  floated 
into  a  beautiful  landlocked  bay  surrounded  by  glittering  white  moun- 
tains we  wanted  to  give  the  genial  captain  a  rising  vote  of  thanks.  In 
the  southeast  corner  of  this  bay.  standing  like  a  white-draped  sentinel 
guarding  this  kingdom  of  ice.  we  saw  Sarmiento,  mountain  king  of  tbe 
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southernmost  Amies,  raising  his  icy  pinnacled  peak  7,330  feet  up  into 
its  veil  of  misty  clouds.  No  one  has  been  known  to  scale  it,  and  per- 
haps no  one  ever  will.  We  remained  here  for  over  a  half  hour,  motion- 
less, even  as  a  "painted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean."  paying  tribute 
lo  the  beauteous  scene.  From  Sarmiento  s  rugged  sides  two  great 
glaciers,  the  deep  blue  of  the  ice  shimmering  through  the  thinning 
crusts  of  snow,  came  down  even  to  the  water's  edge,  while  from  the 
lesser  surrounding  peaks  several  more  of  less  extent  could  be  seen 
descending.  Quite  a  number  of  our  party  had  taken  trips  to  the 
"land  of  the  midnight  sun"  and  had  gazed  on  the  famed  fjords  of 
Norway,  while  several  had  also  seen  those  of  Alaska,  but  one  and  nil 
agreed  that  never  had  they  seen  glaciers  of  such  size  and  beauty  mid 
surroundings  of  such  scenic  grandeur. 

The  camera  brigade  was  kept  busy  using  up  films  in  reckless  aban- 
don in  attempts  to  get  a  few  lasting  souvenirs  of  the  many  views  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  had  stayed  at  home,  l'util,  however,  the  art 
of  photography  is  so  improved  that  it  can  catch  the  glint  of  golden 
sunlight  in  shimmering  snow,  the  varying  browns  and  grays  of  rugged 
cliirs  and  crags,  the  opalescent  hues  of  bluish,  greenish  glaciers,  the 
purple,  rose,  and  filmy  white  of  drifting  clouds,  a  photograph  can  give 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  grandly  colored  beauties  of  Mount  Sarmiento 
and  Magdalen  Channel  in  the  splendor  of  a  declining  sun  on  a  clear 
antarctic  summer  day. 

At  length  the  Bluevher*  engines  again  began  their  ponderous  throbs, 
slowly  she  swung  around,  and  the  churning  of  her  great  twin  screws 
sounded  a  discordant  note  in  the  intense  quiet  of  this  uninhabited 
corner  of  the  earth,  while  the  deep,  hoarse,  far-reaching,  farewell  blasts 
from  its  huge  whistle  awoke  echoes  which  reverberated  from  crag  to 
crag  and  startled  the  denizens  of  water  and  of  air  for  miles  around. 
Five  hours  later  we  anchored  oil*  Punta  Arenas,  and  behold,  electric 
lights  twinkled  their  welcome  through  the  darkness,  and  once  again 
were  we  in  touch  with  civilization. 

The  next  morning  we  awoke  to  a  bright,  crisp,  summer  Sunday 
in  the  most  southern  city  of  the  world — 1 ,000  miles  farther  south  even 
than  Cape  Town,  Africa.  Down  on  Beagle  Channel,  a  still  more 
southern  route  which  the  Iiluecher  took  on  her  westward  trip  to  Val- 
paraiso, is  located  the  little  penal  settlement  of  Cshuaia,  on  the  Argen- 
tine side  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  To  this  place  are  sent  the  worst  of 
Argentina's  criminals,  and  a  small  militan'  guard  for  the  massive 
prison  is  all  that  is  needed,  for  nature's  barriers  would  prevent  any 
escape  except  by  sea.  This  small  village  is  the  only  place  closer  to  the 
South  Pole  than  Punta  Arenas  where  human  beings  permanently 
dwell. 

Punta  Arenas  is  on  the  Patagonian  side  of  the  strait  and  is  situated 
on  Chilean  territory.    A  landing  pier  extends  far  out  into  the  sea, 
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and  a  raw.  cold  wind  was  blowing  from  the  south  as  we  made  our 
way  along  the  wooden  structure.  Overcoats  and  wraps  were  needed 
by  the  tourists,  although  tins  was  a  genial  summer's  day  for  tlie  pop- 
ulation of  Punta  Arenas.  The  streets  of  the  little  city,  which  has 
about  12,000  inhabitants,  were  over  100  feet  wide  and  laid  off  parallel 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  water  front.  Those  in  the  business  section 
and  near  the  center  are  paved  with  cobblestones,  bordered  in  a  few 
instances  by  concrete  sidewalks.  Alder  bushes  ami  daisies  grew  in 
the  gardens  of  some  of  the  more  pretentious  homes,  while  in  the  front 
windows  might  be  seen  geraniums  and  other  flowers  in  pots.  The 
Central  Plaza  presented  a  pleasing  sight  with  its  flowering  shrubs 
and  verdant  vegetation.  As  we  walked  up  the  main  street  the 
writer  s  attention  was  attracted  to  the  show  window  of  a  confec- 
tioner's shop,  where,  to  his  surprise,  he  saw  real  strawberries  offered 


rmirtt  f>  •>(  Mr.  I.  C.  St««IV.  KIibiimi.  IV 

I'CNTA  ARENAS.  CHILI:. 

Tliis  view  shows  Pun  la  Arena-;  80  it  appears  from  tltc  harbor,  It  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
most  southern  city  in  the  world,  boast-,  of  n  population  of  12,4X10,  is  well  lighted  by  electricity, 
lias  rcmmJ  waterworks,  u  handsome  cathedral,  an  interesting  museum,  two  theater*,  several  schools, 
and  numerous  other  public  buildings,  lis  exports  of  wool  amounted  to  over  I  A, 000,000  pounds  in 
one  season,  being  the  coating  station  for  all  steamers  plyine  between  Atlantic  and  Paclflc  ports, 
the  hule  city  enjoys  an  extensive  trade,  and  Is  prosperous  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  its 
climate. 

for  sale.  They  were  not  very  large  nor  very  red,  in  fact  they  ap- 
peared a  rather  lame  excuse  for  strawberries  as  we  know  them,  but 
to  find  them  at  all.  home  grown  in  this  icy  region,  was  unexpected. 

Fronting  one  sitie  of  the  plaza  was  the  Catholic  Cathedral,  and 
while  strolling  toward  it  we  suddenly  heard  the  music  of  a  brass  band. 
Around  a  near  corner  swung  a  company  of  Chilean  soldiers,  about 
160  strong,  with  a  band  at  their  head.  The  Cliilean  uniform  is  pat- 
terned after  that  of  the  German  Army,  and  the  soldiers  presented  a 
fine  appearance,  being  strong,  healthy  looking  fellows  and  taller  than 
the  average  Latin-American  soldiers  we  had  seen.  They  marched 
straight  to  the  doors  of  the  cathedral;  the  band  separated  and  took 
up  a  position  on  both  sides  of  the  walk  ami  continued  playing  the 
march  while  the  company,  each  man  removing  his  cap.  entered  two 
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by  two.  The  baud  then  followed.  We  t  hus  saw  that  even  the  mili- 
tary of  Punta  Arenas  docs  not  neglect  its  religious  devotions. 

Punta  Arenas  boasts  of  a  rather  unique  museum  in  charge  of  the 
Catholic  order  of  priests  Ideated  títere.  Some  of  us  found  our  way 
to  it  and  were  surprised  at  the  collection  of  mounted  birds,  animals, 
lish,  snakes,  etc.,  representing  the  fauna  of  the  country.  Pottery, 
weapons,  and  utensils  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Patagonia  and 
Tierra  del  Fuego  were  also  exhibited.  Several  fine  specimens  of  the 
albatross  were  especially  noteworthy,  as  was  the  skin  of  a  woolly 
horse,  said  to  be  the  onlv  one  ever  seen  in  the  country.  The  wool 
hung  in  shreds  over  a  foot  long  from  the  skin.    No  admission  was 


A  PRIVATE  RESIDENCE  IN  PUNTA  ARENAS,  CHILE. 

While  tlie  majority  of  the  houses  are  one  story,  many  Iriiilt  of  corrugated  iron.  Micro  arc  some  that 
arc  substantial  and  «rlfatfc.  The  one  shown  in  the  picture  would  reflect  (W.t  upon  «une  of  our 
lar*»  cities. 

charged,  but  each  of  us  bought  some  little  souvenir  from  lhe  attending 
monks  to  show  our  appreciation  of  their  courtesy. 

When  we  first  landed,  the  shops,  except  saloons,  were  closed,  but 
after  the  services  at  the  church  were  over  those  dealing  in  furs,  hides, 
jewelry,  and  curios  opened  up  for  business.  Many  of  the  tourists 
invested  in  fine  guanaco  skins,  furs,  Indian  baskets,  ostrich  feathers 
and  eggs,  and  some  in  imitation  chinchilla  furs  (made  of  rabbit  skins  i, 
as  souvenirs  of  this  outpost  of  civilization.  English  and  American 
gold  was  accepted  by  the  fur  dealers,  but  at  the  other  shops  only 
Chilean  money  was  taken. 
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Punta  Arenas  dates  its  existence  back  to  1S4.Í,  when  Chile  first 
started  a  penal  colony  at  Port  Famine,  not  very  far  from  its  present 
Bite.  After  a  desperate  revolt  of  the  convicts  the  old  site  of  Port 
Famine  was  abandoned  and  the  colony  started  over  again  on  the 
"sandy  point''  or  "Punta  Arenas.*'  where  it  is  now  situated.  After 
the  organization  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ano!  regular 
lines  of  steamers  used  the  port  as  a  coaling  station  the  place  began 
to  glow  and  Chile  found  it  advisable  to  take  away  its  criminal  popular 
tion.  Soon  it  was  found  that  this  section  of  Patagonia  was  adapted 
to  sheep  raising.    It  seems  that  in  countries  where  the  cold  is  severe 


MILITARY  SURVEY  IN  CHILE. 
Tin-  military  «r¿  miMimii  <if  Chili-  is  imH<-1<-<l  afirr  that  of  Cormany,  awl  thr  ami  y  has  rxvn  I  mi  tun] 

hy  vtw  efltCNtnl  tíenmui  oflloen.  L*nl(anni  and  Meoutermaiu  an-  exactly  like  the  Qeiñtn, 

aínl  it  is  said  ttt<  r<'  an'  no  braver  ncr  ix  tti  r  trained  troops  in  ih<«  world  than  tho  Chilean. 


ami  continuous  Dame  Nature  does  her  best  for  the  protection  of 
sheep  by  causing  the  wool  to  grow  longer  and  fleecier  than  in  warmer 
sections.  The  ranches  began  to  multiply  and  even  to  How  over  into 
Tierrft  d<d  Fuego,  where  the  fierce  tribes  of  the  aboriginal  Fuegians 
Strenuously  resisted  this  invasion  of  their  domain.  The  unequal 
battle  of  bows  an<l  arrows  against  bullets  could  have  but  one  result, 
however,  and  the  natives  were  gradually  driven  back  into  the  remote 
and  bleak  mountain  recesses  and  the  sheep  industry  thrived,  while 
the  furs  of  the  guanaco,  the  red  and  silver  foxes,  seals,  and  feathers 
of  the  wild  ostriches  found  ready  sale  in  the  thriving  little  town. 
Now  it  has  become  one  of  the  great  wool-exporting  ports  of  the 
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world,  shipping  as  much  as  16,000.000  pounds  in  one  year.  Some 
40  years  ago  gold  was  first  discovered  in  freo  particles  in  layers  of 
black  sand  on  the  beaches  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  a  wild  rush  ensued, 
causing  Something  of  a  boom  in  Punta  Arenas.  The  gold  seems  to 
have  been  confined  to  pockets,  however,  and  soon  this  industry 
lagged.  Its  convenience  as  a  coaling  station  for  the  many  steamers 
plying  between  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  South  America,  its  trade 
in  wool,  sheep,  hides,  fuis,  Indian  curios,  ostrich  feathers,  etc.,  con- 
tinue to  make  quite  a  prosperous,  oven  if  rather  lonesome,  little 
city  of  Punta  Arenas. 

As  to  the  barbarous  Fucgians.  For  many  years  these  tribes  have 
borne  an  unenviable  reputation  for  ferocity,  cruelty,  and  treachery 


PUNTA  ARK  SAS  IX  JULY  WEATHER. 

In  thn  winter  months  of  Jiin«\  Julv,  nn>l  Alljctul  Punta  AlWMS  prt*#*im  thl«  -iumy  Mipranmct*.  FrtHHary 
is  usually  i  hi*  pleawmuetl  month  lor  a  vlsïl  to  this  metropolis  of  the  fnrlhr*sl  nutmrn  n-cions.  In  I'urly 
Muri'li  bonif-grown  ttnwbcrrio  wnv  ufliTOd  for  s:iW  in  Ihr  contotUMuiV  show  windows, 

toward  the  intruding  white  man.  The  stories  of  their  killing  the 
crews  of  shipwrecked  vessels  and  straying  ranchmen  are  gruesome 
and  perhaps  based  on  fact.  They  have  been  accused  even  of  canni- 
balism, but  if  we  are  to  believe  the  entertaining  narratives  of  Charles 
Wellington  Furlong  these  stories  are  doubtless  greatly  exaggerated. 
That  the  Yahgans  and  Onas,  the  two  tribes  whose  remnants  still 
exist  in  the  wild  recesses  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  are  fierce  fighters  and 
have  waged  desperate  battle  against  their  inevitable  extinction  is 
also  doubtless  true.  The  law  of  self-preservation  obtains  in  this  icy 
land  as  well  as  elsewhere.    So  does  the  law  of  the  'survival  of  the 
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fittest."  And  when  it  comes  to  killing,  the  white  man,  with  his 
death-dealing  repenting  rifle  and  modern  revolver,  is  eminently  the 
fittest. 

Time  was  when  the  Yahgans  and  Onas  roamed  in  thousands  along 
these  bleak  shores  and  paddled  their  beach  canoes  through  stormy 
straits  and  even  out  into  the  wild  seas  in  fearless  freedom  and  unre- 
stricted license.  The  seas  furnished  them  much  of  their  food,  the 
myriads  of  penguins,  antarctic  geese,  gulls,  and  other  sea  birds  gave 
them  eggs  and  meat,  the  guanaco  fed  them  with  its  flesh,  clothed  and 
sheltered  them  with  its  skin,  and  the  Yahgans  called  themselves 
"Yamuna"    man — and  deemed  themselves  the  "lords  of  creation," 


fSHVAIA,  A  Kl!  K  XT  IN  A. 

This  ¡s  the  southernmost  ehrlliied  village  in  tin-  world,  situated  on  Beagle  Channel, on  1 1%< ■  southern 
coast  oí  Tierra  «luí  Fuego,  and  is  the  capital  oí  this  Argentine  territory.  Ti»1  ñrst  Government 
building  was  erected  herein  l8M,ond  the  penal  settlement  was  Marled  at  that  time.  Several 
hundred  of  th>-  mast  desperate  of  Argentina's  convicted  criminals  ne  kept  bete  in  strong  prisons 
and  under  a  comparatively  small  guard.  They  an-  occupied  in  waning  an  roads,  dressing 
stones  for  new  prison  walls",  and  in  making  prison  cloihing.  Escape  from  the  place  is  rendered 
almost  impossible  by  lhe  impassible  barrier  of  ico-coven-d  mountains  toward  live  north  and  the 
Antarctic  Ocean  to  the  south,  with  the  icy  channels  separating  the  island  from  neighboring  loud. 

for  they  knew  of  no  other  beings  such  as  themselves,  and  they  feared 
nothing,  not  even  the  elements  that  other  primitive  peoples  are  wont  to 
worship.  Ami  then  came  the  white  man,  to  explore,  to  catch  whales 
and  seals,  to  raise  sheep,  even  to  build  a  town  just  across  the  narrow 
strait,  and  the  days  of  the  Fuegians  were  numbered.  Even  as  the 
thousands  of  Indians  of  North  America  resisted  the  advance  of  the 
superior  race  witli  courage  and  with  cruelty,  so  did  the  Fuegians. 
Even  less  than  30  years  ago  the  Yahgans  alone  numbered  over  3,000 
and  now,  according  to  Furlong,  the  tribe  has  dwindled  to  les-s  than 
200.  Evidently  the  Fuegians  had  no  corner  on  cruelty,  merciless- 
ness,  and  ferocity.    The  white  invaders,  English,  Germans,  Spuniards 


SCENE  ON  TUB  ISLAND  OF  TIERRA  DEL  FUEGO 

A  portion  of  the  UUn<\  In  lhe  southern  and  Interior  mountain  regions  » bounds  in  thick  forests, 
Comportd  nuMly  of  Mtratftl,  frnnrWil,  thickly  branched  beech  trocs,  covered  with  iuo->ï-.  No 
tall  trees  are  foun<l  in  this  region. 
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and  what  not,  wore  not  overly  tender  with  the  "ehunkios"  as  they 
called  the  Fucgians.  In  t  heir  war  of  extermination  against  the  Onas 
the  whites  are  said  to  have  shot  them  on  sight,  abducted  their  women 
when  Opportunity  o'Tcrcd,  and  even  poisoned  the  blubber  of  stranded 
whales  -one  of  the  ehief  sources  of  food  for  the  Indians.  And  so 
notwithstanding  his  courage  and  his  cruelty,  the  bullets,  firewater, 
and  diseases  of  the  white  man,  the  rigors  of  the  climate,  and  being 
driven  from  his  food  supplying  haunts,  have  played  havoc  with  the 
ferocious  Fuegian,  and  his  days  are  few  and  full  of  trouble  and  the 
last  of  him  will  soon  he  crowded  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  leaving 
perhaps  a  heap  of  shells,  a  few  bows  and  arrowheads,  and  a  few  primi- 
tive utensils  as  studies  for  the  archaeologist. 

A  little  after  noon  of  March  2  the  IS  lurcher  steamed  out  of  the 
harbor  of  Punta  Arenas  and  headed  for  the  narrow  passages  whose 
dangers  are  shunned  by  the  sailing  vessels.  Soon  the  country  grew 
flat  and  rather  uninteresting  on  both  sides.  Occasionally  an  isolated 
sheep  ranch  could  be  seen  through  held  glasses,  but  more  interesting 
to  the  tourists  were  three  wrecks  we  passed.  One  large  hulk  was 
passed  just  after  we  emerged  from  the  Second  Narrows  and  later  two 
more,  one  of  which  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  wreck  of  a  small  sidewheel 
steamer,  just  after  we  passed  out  from  First  Narrows  and  were 
approaching  the  Atlantic. 

A  little  over  nine  hours  after  we  left  Punta  Arenas  we  saw  the 
friendly  flash  of  the  lighthouse  on  Cape  Virgins  and  with  a  long 
sweep  we  rounded  into  the  ocean  and  once  more  our  prow  pointed 
northward  with  but  five  more  weeks  of  the  journey  before  us.  Monte- 
video, the  fair  capital  of  Uruguay,  was  to  be  our  next  port  and  all 
anticipated  a  pleasant  two  days'  stay. 


ANOTHER  FINE  SHIP  FOR 
SOUTH  AMERICAN  SERVICE 


ONE  of  tiu*  strongest  indications  of  the  increase  in  trado  and 
travel  between  Xortli  and  South  America  is  the  expected 
arrival  in  Xew  York  harbor  of  the  magnificent  new  steam- 
ship Vest  ris,  of  tin*  Lamport  &  Holt  Line. 
Tiiree  years  ago  this  enterprising  company  placed  in  service 
between  Xew  York  and  Buenos  Aires  a  new  vessel  called  the  levari, 
which  at  first  seemed  rather  too  large  a  ship  in  comparison  with  the 
amount  of  trade  that  might  be  reasonably  expected.  This  progres- 
sive move,  however,  proved  a  success,  and  on  many  recent  voyages 
the  Vasari  has  carried  lier  full  complement  of  passengers.  Now 
conies  the  announcement  that  a  still  larger  and  finer  vessel  is  to  ply 
between  the  American  countries.  This  is  the  company's  new  ship, 
the  12,000-ton  Vest  ris,  as  already  mentioned,  which  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  luxurious  steamships  in  the  South  American  service 
from  any  port  in  the  world.  The  Vest  ris  is  522  feet  long,  with  a 
beam  of  02  feet,  and  has  accommodations  for  280  first,  160  second, 
and  100  third  class  passengers.  She  was  launched  in  Belfast  in 
May  last.  The  owners  and  builders  have  spared  no  expense  in 
equipping  this  vessel  with  every  convenience  for  the  comfort,  safety, 
and  amusement  of  passengers.  She  has  twin  screws  and  is  capable 
of  making  15  or  16  knots  per  hour.    Her  cost  is  given  as  $1,500,000. 

Apropos  of  the  construction  of  ships  for  trade  north  and  south  of 
the  Equator  and  for  trafile  east  and  west  across  the  ocean,  there  is  a 
vast  difference.  In  the  latter  service  climatic  conditions  are  more 
or  less  the  same,  but  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  former  route  lies 
north  and  south  as  well  as  directly  across  the  Equator  the  design  of 
the  ship  must  conform  to  various  conditions,  whether  they  be 
extreme  heat  or  the  reverse. 

In  the  Vtstris  these  special  features  have  been  worked  out  to  per- 
fection it  is  claimed.  All  staterooms  are  outside,  exceptionally 
large,  and  each  one  is  so  arranged  as  to  have  a  sitie  light.  The 
vessel  also  has  a  number  of  special  state  cabins  luxuriously 
furnished,  with  private  baths  and  other  comforts  and  conveniences. 
Splendidly  furnished  public  rooms,  such  as  the  music,  drawing, 
smoking,  library,  lounge,  open-air  café,  gymnasium,  nursery,  etc., 
add  materially  to  the  general  comfort  of  passengers.  In  the  dining 
hall,  which  extends  the  full  width  of  the  ship,  small  tables  have 
replaced  the  customary  long  ones,  an  innovation  which  tends  to 
group  friends  and  acquaintances  in  a  more  congenial  manner. 

The  Vtstris  now  enters  the  held  at  an  opportune  time,  and  her 
first  voyage  southward  is  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  climatic  condi- 
tions in  the  South  American  countries  might  be  saitl  to  be  at  the 
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This  fine  12,«MVton  *hi|iof  the  Lamport  A  Holt  Une  was  InuiirhoJ  at  Hcliast  la-i  Mny.aiul  on 
Decern  Iter  28  *h«  i>  to  begin  h«-r  regular  míIíiil'-;  between  N<-w  York  Mid  South  American  ports, 
sin*  is  SSU  itrt  long,  Kg  toot  beam,  <i>vi  ||,5«ni,000,  and  was  MnevisHy  «leMpncd  to  mm  the 
!»•  -i  i  h  requirements  of  tnutseqiuttudul service. 
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best  stage  as  regards  the  visitor.  The  Lamport  Jc  Holt  Co.  is  deeply 
interested  in  developing  a  larger  tourist  trade  to  the  various  South 
American  countries,  ami  to  that  end  are  offering  special  inducements 
to  intending  travelers.    The  series  of  tours  to  be  inaugurated  by  the 


TIIK  SPACIOUS  PROMENADE  DECK. 

WhfU  IhP  *hip  in  qiiiol,  equatorial  wafers  ihis  lure  spnee  is  frequently  turned 
hud  :i  )iillr<H)iii  or  serves  :ls  ■  "floW"  [or  the  vjirious  sporls  which  un1  always  en- 
joyed whoa crosSinR  tin-  Equator. 

sailing  of  the  Vetttris  on  December  2S  are  to  be  of  several  grades, 
with  or  without  hotel  and  other  shore  expenses  included;  and  for 
those  who  would  avoid  many  pitfalls  of  the  inexperienced  traveler 


A  SECTION  OF  THE  MAIN'  DINING  HALL. 

Note  ih>>  ahsenre  ol  the  Ions  tables.  The  innovntion  of  the  small  one  adds  a  sug- 
gestion  of  home  ami  permits  travelers  lo  arrunce  themselves  and  friends  in  a  mon* 
congenial  manner. 

in  foreign  lands  several  guides  or  directors  of  travel  familiar  with  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  countries,  etc.,  accompany  the  ship  and 
conduct  parties  ashore  ami  to  the  important  places  of  interest  in 
the  different  Republics. 
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In  order  that  the  traveling  public  may  see  and  inspect  the  complete- 
ness of  the  new  vessel  the  company  has  decided  to  give  one  or  two 
informal  social  functions  on  hoard  soon  after  her  arrival  in  Now  York 
in  November.  Thus  it  will  be  possible  for  persons  contemplating  a 
South  American  voyage  to  see  and  know  beforehand  the  high  class 
of  accommodation  which  has  been  provided.  The  vessel  will  re- 
main out  of  commission  for  several  weeks,  and  when  she  receives  her 
complement  of  ollicers  and  seamen  and  steams  up  she  will  have 
within  her  hold  the  finest  provisions  and  supplies  of  which  the  markets 
can  boast,  which  will  be  augmented  from  time  to  time  at  the  various 
ports  of  call. 

From  New  York  the  course  will  be  directly  to  Buenos  Aires  by 
way  of  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos  and  Montevideo. 
Ample  time  will  be  afforded  at  each  port  of  call  for  the  tourists  to  see 


DECK  CAFÉ. 

Thin  în  vil  ira  retrait  i>  ñlimt<^I  :iít.  from  whirh  th>>  vnyaet'r  may  <ip  hi<  nh>moon 
tea  Util  look  over  I  hi*  Wu\>'s  churned  lu  snowy  whiteness  hy  the  vrsvl's  IWlH 

screw*.  Vines  awl  Bowers remind  one  oí  outdoor  J ■  <•  - .  which  is  m»  |...|.-ii.n  m 

num  y  |iarü>  of  South  America. 

the  points  of  interest  and  at  the  larger  cities  the  stay  will  be  pro- 
longed. For  instance,  at  Buenos  Aires  the  traveler  will  have  time  to 
make  the  journey  overland  to  Chile  by  way  of  the  famous  Andean 
Tunnel;  to  visit  the  great  wheat  and  cattle  centers  of  Argentina,  as 
well  as  the  coffee  districts  and  other  sights  of  the  Brazilian  Republic. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  has  spent  many  pleasant  days  aboard  the 
Tennyson  and  the  Vtísari,  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  service,  and  although 
these  vessels  do  not  compare  with  the  new  Vestrië,  he  recalls  most 
courteous  and  painstaking  effort  on  the  part  of  officers  and  men  to 
make  the  long  voyage  a  rare  pleasure:  and  the  amusements,  games, 
and  stories  that  helped  to  while  away  the  idle  hours  will  long  be 
remembered.  Such  a  voyage  is  equally  beneficial  for  the  care- 
encumbcred  man  of  alîairs,  the  seeker  of  business  or  the  tourist  at 
large  who  would  travel  to  new  fields  and  over  unbeaten  paths. 


FLAGS  AND  COATS  OF 
ARMS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REPU     ICS    /.     V  V 

PERU. 

SHORTLY  after  landing  with  his  victorious  army  in  Paracas 
Bay  (since  then  known  as  Independence  Bay)  the  Liberator 
San  Martin  saw  the  incompatibility  of  the  old  insignia  of 
Spain  with  the  independence  of  Peru,  and  thus,  on  October 
21,  1820,  he  issued  in  Pisco  a  decree  providing  that,  pending  the 
establishment  of  the  independent  government,  the  Hag  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  one  8  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide,  divided  by  diagonal 
lines  into  four  triangular  fields,  the  upper  and  lower  white,  and  the 
lateral  red;  in  the  center  was  a  coat  of  arms  formed  by  an  oval 
crown  of  laurel  with  a  sun  within,  rising  from  behind  a  rang  •  of 
mountains  bordered  by  a  calm  sea.  This  was  likewise  the  first  coat 
of  arms  of  Peru. 

The  first  Peruvian  flag  is  the  result  of  a  sublime  conception,  in 
which  were  embodied  the  local  traditions,  an  indomitable  patriotism 
and  a  lofty  political  aspiration.  Red  symbolized  the  blood  of  the 
patriots,  and  white,  right  and  justice.  The  laurel  crown  was  the 
military  representation  of  triumph  and  glory.  The  mountains  sym- 
bolized the  new  Andean  nation,  emerged  from  the  tranquil  waters 
of  the  Pacific,  the  green  of  which  expressed  the  hope  of  the  Peruvians 
striving  for  a  noble  ideal.  The  sun  was  the  sun  of  the  Incas,  awaken- 
ing from  a  sleep  of  three  centuries. 

The  new  banner  was  raised  forthwith;  it  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
uprising.  Peruvians  by  the  thousands  flocked  to  it,  embracing  the 
cause  of  their  independence.  A  whole  regiment  of  royalist  soldiers, 
oppressed  under  a  standard  for  which  they  felt  no  affection,  deserted, 
and  joined  the  liberating  forces.  It  was  the  same  Hag  that  San 
Martin  raised  in  Lima  when  he  solemnly  proclaimed  the  independence 
of  Peru  on  July  28,  1821.  ■ 

The  arrangement  of  the  original  Hag,  however,  proved  to  be  rather 
inconvenient,  especially  on  account  of  the  difficulty  met  in  its  con- 
struction. Consequently,  Marshall  Torre  Tagle,  then  in  chnrge  of  the 
supreme  government,  decreed,  under  date  of  March  15,  1822,  that  the 
national  Hag  should  consist  of  three  horizontal  stripes,  the  central 
white,  and  the  upper  and  lower  red,  with  a  red  sun  on  the  middle 
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stripe.  This  is  the  Hag  that  floated  over  the  patriot  army  led  by 
Bolivar  and  Sucre  in  the  memorable  battles  of  Pichincha,  Junin,  and 
Ayacueho,  in  which  the  Spanish  were  severely  defeated. 

This  banner  and  the  coat  of  arms  devised  by  San  Martin  being  oidv 
of  a  provisional  character,  the  Peruvian  Congress,  on  February  25, 
1S25,  passed  a  law  abolishing  both  and  substituting  therefor  the 
following: 

Akticlk  I.  Tho  coat  of  ami*  of  the  Peruvian  Republic  shall  consist  of  a  shield 
divided  into  three  fields,  to  wit:  One  of  sky  blue  to  the  right,  on  which  shall  be  a 
llama,  looking  toward  the  left;  another  of  white,  to  the  left  with  a  cinchona  tree;  in 
base  a  held  of  red  with  a  cornucopia  from  which  flow  coins  of  gold.  These  emblems 
symbolize  the  riches  of  Peru  in  the  three  natural  kingdoms.  The  shield  shall  bear 
as  crest  a  civic  crown  (laurel  wreath),  and  on  either  side  a  flag  and  a  standard  with 
the  national  colors. 

Art.  2.  This  coat  of  arms  shall  constitute  the  grand  seal  of  the  Suite,  bearinu'  in 
its  circumference  this  inscription:  "República  Peruana." 

Akt.  3.  The  national  standard  and  flap  of  Peru  shall  be  composed  of  three  vertical 
stripes,  the  end  ones  red  and  the  middle  one  white,  on  the  renter  of  which  shall  be 
the  coat  of  arms  with  its  crest  and  surrounded  at  its  base  by  a  laurel  branch  to  the  left 
and  a  palm  to  the  right,  both  tied  together  at  their  lower  ends. 

It  was  the  same  flag  that  subdued  RodiJ's  stubbornness;  it  was 
the  insignia  of  the  men  of  the  2d  of  May  when  the  Peruvian  patriots 
sank  into  the  ocean  the  llagof  reeonquest  that  was  once  more  unfurled 
in  South  American  waters  (  lS(iO).  It  is  to-day  tbe  emblem  for  which 
the  Peruvians  are  st  riving  for  progress  under  stable  peace  and  order. 

Without  any  modification  the  Hag  and  coat  of  arms  finally  adopted 
continue  to  be  tho  oflicial  symbols  of  the  Peruvian  nation. 
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NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 


PERU. 

THE  history*  of  Peru  abounds  in  glorious  anniversaries  of  triumphs 
won  in  the  battlefield,  of  civic  events  that  exercised  a  deci- 
sive influence  in  the  trend  of  national  affairs,  of  births  of 
great  patriots  who  gave  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
or  in  the  defense  of  the  country.  All  these  dates  aro  celebrated  locally 
with  more  or  less  splendor  and  elaborateness.  But  the  only  day 
officially  recognized,  the  great  national  holiday,  is  the  2«Sth  of  July, 
Independence  Day.  It  is  the  day  when  all  Peruvian  hearts  unito 
into  one  single  thought  to  recall  with  reverence  and  patriotism  the 
solemn  proclamation  of  independence  in  1N21. 

The  tardiness  of  Peru's  emancipation  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  country  was  the  stronghold  of  Spanish  power  in  America,  where 
the  main  militan' resources  of  the  home  government  were  concentrated. 
It  was  thus  that,  while  San  Martin  and  O'lliggins  in  the  Argentine 
and  Chile,  Bolivar,  Sucre,  and  Santander  in  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and 
Ecuador,  were  successfully  driving  out  the  Spaniards,  the  isolated 
attempts  of  the  Peruvian  patriots  met  with  invariable  failure.  The 
odds  were  tremendously  overwhelming,  and  they  lacked  the  means  to 
crown  with  success  their  heroic  efforts.  This  state  of  affairs,  however, 
could  not  protract  itself  much  longer.  The  desire  of  the  Peruvians 
for  their  independence  was  too  strong  to  bo  overcome;  they  inherited 
that  longing  from  tho  Incas,  whose  glorious  attempts  were  their 
source  of  inspiration.  Since  tho  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, tho  revolutionary  doctrines  of  the  North  Americans  and  the 
French  had  taken  root  in  the  minds  of  tho  thinking  element  of 
the  country.  And  in  1820,  although  the  revolution  was  latent  and 
its  expansive  force  restrained  by  the  powerful  elements  of  resistance 
at  the  disposal  of  the  viceroy,  the  agitation  that  was  spreading 
under  tho  tranquil  surface  of  Peruvian  society  had  reached  its 
most  active  stage.  The  formidable  wind  of  rebellion  that  had  been 
ravaging  in  the  neighboring  colonies  for  the  preceding  10  years  could 
not  havo  uprooted  the  secular  institutions  of  the  colonial  ]>eriod 
without  reaching  Peru  and  without  disseminating  the  generous  seed 
that  germinated  heroism  in  every  heart.  Everything  contributed 
to  foster  tho  sentiment  of  freedom  in  all  sections  of  the  land,  a  senti- 
ment which,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  promoted  by  the  progress 
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attained  by  public  education  during  tho  last  few  years.  Thus  the 
ground  was  fully  prepared  for  the  uprising  of  the  country,  which  only 
awaited  the  powerful  assistance  of  San  Martin. 

The  Argentine  liberator  having  achieved  the  freedom  of  the  Argen- 
tine and  of  Chile  extended  his  helping  hand  to  Peru,  landing  in 
Paracas  Bay,  or  Bahia  de  la  Independencia,  as  it  is  now  called,  on 
September  S,  1820,  at  tl  le  head  of  2,500  men  and  12  guns,  protected 
by  the  naval  forces  of  Chile,  under  Lord  Cochrane.  That  day  was  the 
dawn  of  Peruvian  independence  and  the  setting  of  Castile's  sun  in 
South  America.  There  followed  several  skirmishes  in  Picco,  Chincha, 
and  Cañete  with  results  adverse  to  the  royalist  forces;  and  while 
Gen.  Arenales,  one  of  San  Martin's  lieutenants,  continued  his  march 
into  the  interior,  the  latter  reembarked  in  Pisco  and  proceeded  to 
Ancon,  whence  he  was  to  attack  the  capital.  Viceroy  Pezuela, 
alarmed  by  this  movement,  prepared  for  the  defense  of  Lima.  Then 
followed  futile  attempts  to  enter  into  negotiations.  Pezuela  was 
deposed  by  the  Spanish  authorities  and  the  government  was  handed 
over  to  La  Serna,  who,  believing  that  the  royalists  would  be  insufficient 
to  offer  resistance,  withdrew  to  the  Sierra,  abandoning  the  capital, 
which  on  July  6,  1821,  was  occupied  by  Gen.  San  Martin.  Twelve 
days  later,  and  in  tho  presence  of  the  city  council,  tho  faculty  of 
St.  Mark  University,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  the  liberator,  holding 
in  his  right  hand  the  flag  of  the  new  nation,  uttered  those  words  that 
scaled  Peru's  political  emancipation: 

"  Peru  is  from  this  moment  free  and  independent,  by  the  will  of 
the  people  and  by  the  justness  of  its  cause,  which  God  defends." 

San  Martin's  task,  however,  was  not  wholly  completed.  Having 
solicited  the  cooperation  of  Bolivar,  this  great  warrior,  who  had  given 
freedom  to  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador,  crossed  the  Andes 
into  Pasco,  engaged  the  Spaniards  in  the  battle  of  Junin  (Aug.  6, 
1824)  and  proceeded  down  to  Ayacucho,  near  where  the  main  body 
of  the  Spanish  army  was  encamped.  And  it  was  there  that  (Dec. 
9,  1824)  the  Peruvian  ami  auxilian*  forces,  led  by  Bolivar  and 
Sucre,  won  the  decisive  battle  that  made  Peruvian  independence  a 
reality  and  put  an  end  forever  to  European  rule  in  South  America. 
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The  Romance  of  Panama,  by  Hugh  C.  Weir,  in  the  Bay  View  Maga- 
zine  for  October,  is  a  delightfully  entertaining  article  which  deals 
with  the  romantic  side  of  early  Pananian  history.  Perhaps  the 
pictures  drawn  of  the  Panama  of  400  years  ago  may  be  woven  of  as 


Cm(rtc»y  "f  Ihr  lia  y  V1»W  Matf  ixliu*. 

BALBOA,  DISCOVERER  OF  TIIK  PACIFIC 

"  Ualbon  was  bul  one  nmn  in  V*>  years  of  reM-hlootleil  men,  who  have  dared 
and  won,  or  lost,  on  Panama  awtl,'*  writes  Mr.  Weir  in  "The  Uoinume 
oí  Panama,"  in  lhe  October  Buy  View  ilojpuim, 


many  fancies  as  facts,  but  this  makes  them  none  the  less  welcome 
midst  the  plethora  of  figures  and  statistics  being  constantly  pre- 
sented to  the  reading  public  relative  to  the  engineering  features  and 
general  stupendousness  of  the  canal  enterprise  with  which  the  name 
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of  Panama  is  destined  to  be  henceforth  and  forever  associated. 
The  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomotive,  the  clang  of  hells,  and  the  grind- 
ing of  the  steam  shovels  bring  the  present  into  such  prominence  that 
the  past  has  been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  things  forgotten.  In  all 
this  din  and  clatter  it  is  something  of  a  relief  to  find  a  writer  who 
deems  the  romantic  history  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  worthy  of  a 
moment  s  digression  from  the  general  chorus. 

Mr.  Weir  begins  his  article  with  a  somewhat  melodramatic  pre- 
sentation of  the  ending  of  Balboa,  the  discoverer  of  the  Pacific,  who 
suffered  the  fate  of  most  of  the  adventurous  spirits  of  these  centuries, 
who  usually  succeeded  in  getting  themselves  imprisoned,  shot,  or 
hanged  some  hundreds  of  years  before  their  grateful  countries  recog- 
nized their  worth  bv  awarding  them  laurels  of  bronze  and  statues  of 
marble.  Pedradas,  the  Spanish  governor  of  the  Isthmus,  thinking  * 
Balboa  was  in  the  way  of  becoming  too  great  to  suit  his  guberna- 
torial taste,  had  him  caught  on  the  very  day  he  was  to  set  sail  for 
the  conquest  of  Peru  and,  after  a  trial  on  the  charge  of  "conspiracy 
against  the  Spanish  Crown,"  ordered  his  execution.  To  quote  from 
Mr.  Weil's  article 

Bad  lie  out  Hanked  the  malice  of  his  rival,  his  heel  would  have  heen  at  the  throat  of 
the  Incas  a  full  decade  hefore  Pizarro,  the  rifled  wealth  of  the  Andes  would  have  been 
at  his  feet,  and  two  continents  would  have  groveled  before  his  sword.  He  would 
have  been  master  of  the  Pacific,  even  as  he  had  been  its  discoverer. 

Balboa  was  but  one  man  in  KM)  years  of  red-blooded  men,  who  have  dared  and  won, 
or  lost,  on  Panama  soil.  Old  Panama  was  the  Gibraltar  of  the  New  World.  The 
wealth  of  two  continents  poured  through  its  sat  vs.  Panama  was  the  natural  transfer 
point  to  the  Atlantic.  It  was  the  jogging  mule  train  across  the  Isthmus,  with  its  gold 
bars  and  ingots,  that  led  to  the  canal  of  to-day.  Hefore  the  trail  of  the  steam  shovel 
came  the  trail  of  the  sword.  Panama  was  baptized  with  the  blood  of  the  explorer  and 
the  (ire  of  the  buccaneer  before  it  readied  the  courroie  of  the  engineer.  Behind  the 
Panama  oi  the  canal,  lhe  Panama  of  Shouts  and  Stevens,  of  Goolhals  ami  Roosevelt— 
have  you  ever  tried  to  picture  the  Panama  of  Columbus  and  Vasco  da  Gama  and 
Balboa  and  Pizarro?  Ay,  and  the  Panama  of  the  sea  rovers  and  the  sea  spoilers— 
when  the  Isthmus  was  swayed  by  the  Spaniards  and  flayed  by  the  pirates,  Drake  and 
Morgan,  and  their  daredevil  crews? 

What  a  seething  panorama  rolled  before  me,  as  I  took  tip  this  trail  of  lhe  adven- 
turer, the  conquerors,  and  the  conquered  on  Panama  soil.  I  had  followed  the  crafty 
Pizarro  to  the  jungle-buried  stone  tower,  where  he  made  a  religious  offering  of  his 
victory-beseeching  vows  on  the  day  of  his  departure  for  the  conquest  of  Peru.  I  had 
followed  the  pillaging  Morgan  in  his  climb  to  the  age-wrecked  dungeons  of  Fort  San 
Lorenzo,  which  the  buccaneer  had  won  over  the  bullet-torn  bodies  of  half  his  men. 
I  had  searched  the  serpent -breeding  walls  of  old  Panama,  blackened  by  the  torch  and 
reddened  by  the  sword  of  the  pirate  conquerors  where  the  cowled  priests  of  the  Inqui- 
sition had  swayed  two  continents  by  the  whispered  horrors  of  the  underground  torture 

chambers.    By  the  rim  of  the  Atlantic  I  had  explored  the  site  of  the  abandoned  Porto  ^ 
Bello,  rotting  under  the  talons  of  the  jungle,  the  festive  market  center  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  where  the  plunder  of  the  north  and  south  had  flowed  to  the  Spanish 
galleons,  where  had  come  the  hawk-eved  merchants  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New 
the  swashbuckling  cavaliers,  and  groveling  mountebanks,  and  painted  women  of 
fortune,  and  rollicking  sailors,  and  chained  slaves,  and  blanketed  Indians,  each  with 
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IS  A  NCI  K  NT  I'OUTO  BELLO;  ENTRANCE  To  THE  FORTIFICATIONS 

Columbus,  in  his  search  f«ir  an  open  passas»1  In  (hi*  Far  East,  on  his  fourth  voyage  to  lhe  New  World,  arrived  at  the  |>lari> 
winch  subsequently  was  failed  I'orto  Heno  in  150JJ.  The  picture  shows  tin-  ruins  of  what  were  OtlCC  tbP  fortilloations  of 
this  itnporiant  Spanish  port,  which  was  destroyed  by  Morgan  in  IflflS,  an  interesting  description  of  which  appears  ia  N  Tho 
Komance  of  I'auuma."  in  the  October  Hay  View  Magazine. 


I  "mi  rte»*  <>f  the  May  View  VAirnrinc. 

RUINS  AT  I'OUTO  HELLO. 

Almost  two  and  a  half  centuries  apn  I'orto  Bello  was  the  prcat  market  center  for  Spanish  America,  from  which  were  sent  the 
treasures  gathered  by  the  conquistadors  to  the  royal  colters  of  Spain  In  IfJGfj  Morgan,  the  English  buccaneer,  with  his 
l.iiuo  pirates,  narked  and  burned  the  town,  which  was  then  abandoned,  and  the  above  picture  shows  the  ravages  of  time 
on  the  massive  trails  nf  Ihc  old  Spanish  customhouse,  left  toniin  and  decay.  Mr.  Weir  deals  with  these  historical  features 
of  l'anama  in  "The  Komance  of  Vanamu,"  in  tin?  October  Bay  View  Magasine. 
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a  rôle  in  the  swirl  of  the  wilderness  drama,  the  prologue  to  the  twentieth-century 
romance  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Weir  thon  gives  us  the  following  very  interesting  but  rather 
unjust  picture  of  the  San  Bins  Indians: 

Athwart  the  time-mellowed  kaleidoscope  of  Porto  Pello  Hashes  along  the  present 
day  menace  of  San  lilas.  Curving  out  into  the  Atlantic  like  a  lagged  turkey's  foot  is 
the  mysterious  huid  which  the  veteran  Panaman  near*  with  some  dread.  Pchind 
its  frowning  tree  helt  dwell  the  famous  and  infamous  Indians,  who  have  made  the 
name  of  San  Bias  blood-red  in  isthmian  history. 

The  bronzed  wanderer  of  the  Tropics  tells  you  that  the  San  IHas  natives  are  the 
only  uneonquored  tribe  of  red  men  in  modem  history.  Never  have  they  bent  the 
knee  of  homage  to  a  foe.  Only  a  dozen  miles  from  civilization,  never  have  they 
acknowledged  the  yoke  of  the  white  man.  maintaining  always  a  bullet-emphasized 
defiance.  Skirting  that  wilderness  territory  which  they  call  their  own.  the  San 
Pla-  braves  early  in  the  days  of  the  Spaniards  drew  a  dead  line.  Armed  sentries  were 
posted  through  its  windings  to  halt  the  invader  with  a  warning  or  a  bullet.  Never 
have  they  been  withdrawn.  In  appearance,  the  San  Phis  native  is  the  absurd  oppo- 
site of  his  martial  reputation.  He  is  seldom  over  a  squat  ,r>  feet  in  height,  woolen 
faced,  wooden  jointed,  slow  of  speech,  slow  of  action,  with  stolid  eyes  dropped  va- 
cantly to  the  dust. 

Dr.  Henry  Pittier,  the  eminent  ethnologist  and  botanist,  who 
spent  some  weeks  among  the  San  Bias  as  well  as  with  other  abo- 
riginal trilles  of  Panama,  writes  of  these  Indians  in  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine  for  July,  1912,  and  while  he  admits  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  penetrate  into  the  forests  where  the  mountain 
tribes  dwell  along  the  Bayano  and  Chueunaque  Rivers,  of  the  San 
Bias  he  says: 

Among  the  San  lilas  Indians  who  are  at  a  far  higher  level  of  c  ivilization,  the  exclu- 
sion of  aliens  is  the  result  of  well-founded  political  reasons.  Their  respected  tradi- 
tions are  a  long  record  of  proud  independence;  they  have  maintained  the  purity  of 
their  race  and  enjoyed  freely  for  hundreds  of  years  every  inch  of  their  territory. 
They  feel  that  the  day  the  negro  or  white  man  acquires  a  foothold  in  their  midst  these 
privileges  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  This  is  why,  without  undue  hostility  to 
strangers,  they  discourage  their  incursions. 

Their  means  of  persuasion  are  adjusted  to  the  importance  of  the  intruder.  They 
do  not  hesitate  to  shoot  at  any  negro  of  the  near-by  settlements  poaching  on  their 
coconuts  or  other  products;  the  trader  or  any  occasional  visitor  is  very  seldom  allowed 
to  stay  ashore  at  night;  the  adventurer  who  tries  to  go  prospecting  into  Indian  terri- 
tory is  invariably  caught  and  shipped  back  to  the  next  Panaman  port. 

»**»#»* 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  consider  these  Indians  as  mere  savages.  At  least  1  man  in 
every  10  lias  traveled  extensively  as  a  sailor  and  has  seen  more  of  the  world  than  the 
average  Panaman.  Many  have  come  to  the  I'nited  States  or  to  Nova  Scotia  us 
children  and  have  gone  back  as  grown  men,  with  a  relatively  high  degree  of  educa- 
tion. Engl  ish  is  generally  spoken  along  the  coast,  even  to  a  larger  extent  than  Spanish. 
The  commodities  of  San  Plas  life  are  an  incongruous  mixture  of  native  products  and 
imported  go<»ds. 

Mr.  Weir's  graphic  descriptions  of  the  ruins  of  San  I^orenzo,  of 
old  Panama,  of  the  attacks  of  the  buccaneers,  etc.,  are  all  most 
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IN  PANAMA;  THE  H  A  Y  81IIE  MAHKKT. 
Illustration  from  "  Panama  To-day,"  l>y  Edward  A.  Ward  and  Albert  Edward*.  In  Say  View  Magazine  for  Oclobor,  1312. 
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T1IK  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE,  TAN  AMA. 


This  Is  the  I'nlver-lty  of  I'anama,  which  \va-¡  opened  In  July,  lull.  «n<l  erected  fil  i»  cost  of  îl.onn.oon.  At  the  head  Is  Dr. 
t",e<ir>'i'  Goeu,  u  Imrned  Smith  Amerionn.  and  »  (OTWluaW  of  iho  rnlvrrsirvof  Berlin.  Thorn  are  *i\  other  educational 
InatitutinuM  m  tin-  cit  v  of  Panama  for  yoinip  men.  young  ladles,  commercial,  art.  un>l  science  schools,  etc.  In  the  back- 
ground  of  the  picture  Is  Alteon  II III,  ;>n«l  at  it*  huse'nwy  lie  seen  *onw  of  the  buildings  ol  the  canal  city  of  Amon,  built 
and  governed  I»  th<-  I'nited  Stale*,  (Illustrating  "  I'anama  To-day,"  in  the  October  liny  View  Slasutinc.) 
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interesting,  while  he  entertains  us  with  the  legendary  lore  of  hidden 
treasure  of  the  aboriginal  races  in  the  following  pleasing  style: 

To  go  back  to  the  halcyon  days  of  the  dead  nations  of  the  Inters  and  the  Aztecs, 
and  place  a  value  of  million!)  upon  the  treasure  trove,  whose  golden  current  wound 
through  the  Pan  aman  Jungle,  Sa  much  like  trying  to  read  in  the  dark.  The  men 
who  have  .spent  a  life  among  the  hieroglyphic)* of  stone  and  parchment,  tell  us  that  the 
necklaces  and  bracelete  and  anklet*  of  those  erstwhile  masters  of  the  Western  Conti- 
nent, ii  thrown  on  the  modem  market,  would  bury  the  twentieth  century  output  of 
precious  stones,    Authentic  history  relaies  that  often  the  most  common  household 


I  'ini  r1<*«v  «  if  Itny  VI, •»  Muy  ./it.. 


OLP  S1ANJ.SU  FOUT  TOWER. 
Korean  and  hi*  lt*W  n(  pinito*,  raptured  thi  f<irt  at  I 'Orto  Hello  and  pul  thr  entire  [Tarrí^on  lo  the 

Hwont,  and  pictunwpÑ  ruin-,  alone  remain  to  indicate  ihc  upol  where  own  the  imwurai  of  con- 
quered nations  lav.  awaiting  shipment  to  the  royal  house  of  Spain.  In  -'Thc  Romance  of 
Panama"  may  be  found  Mr.  Weir's  realistic  description  of  this  attack  and  capture. 

Utensils  were  fashioned  of  beaten  silver,  ll  is  a  conservative'  statement  that  the 
loot  which  flowed  through  old  Panama  wan  as  great  a-*  the  expenditure  i*>r  the  present- 
day  canal.  Many  authorities  would  place  the  amount  much  higher.  It  is  reason* 
ably  pertain,  however,  that  the  plunder  wrested  by  the  Spanish  sword  from  the 
Montezuma*  of  Central  America  and  their  brethren  of  Smith  America.  Would  reach 
$300,000,000.  Nor  is  this  the  tnosl  startling  consideration.  Historians  unite  in  the 
siatemenl  that  gigantic  as  was  the  loot  of  the  conquerors,  the  treasures  hidden  by 
the  conquered,  which  have  never  been  fourni,  were  fully  ten  times  as  great. 
*#***»# 
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And  again,  when  the  Spaniards  met  the  conquerors  in  their  turn,  the  sword  of  the 
buccaneer  missed  millions  where  it  found  thousands.  To  cheat  the  pirates,  great 
chests  of  gold  and  silver,  bound  for  the  court  of  Spain,  were  cast  fathoms  deep  into 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific.  When  the  doom  of  Panama  was  seen,  three  galleons 
heavily  laden  from  the  Peruvian  mines,  were  anchored  in  the  harbor.  Within  an 
hour  great  rapped  holes  had  been  choppetl  in  their  bottoms  by  their  crews,  and  they 
were  sunk  forever  from  the  sipht  of  man,  bearing  their  treasure  with  them.  We  were 
drifting  over  the  spot  in  a  Government  scow  when  I  heard  the  story. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  is  another  article  in  the  same  number  of 
the  Bay  View  Magazine,  which,  by  the  way,  is  devoted  entirely  to 
the  subject  of  Panama,  also  written  by  Mr.  Weir.  In  this  article 
the  author  gives  much  information  in  brief  of  the  climate,  topography 
products,  people,  and  general  physical  characteristics  of  the  country. 
Other  instructive  and  entertaining  articles  are:  The  Journey  to  the 
Isthmus,  by  "A  Rambler,"  Panama  Today,  by  Edward  A.  Ward  and 
Albert  Edwards;  Our  Canal.  I.  Its  Inception  and  Early  Progress;  II. 
The  Big  Job-  Its  Bosses,  Progress  and  Present  Status,  by  Alfred 
Edwards;  III.  Social  Life  on  the  Zone,  by  "An  Observer." 

On  Andean  Trails,  by  Charles  Johnson  Post,  in  the  November 
Outing,  is  another  installment  of  the  author-artist's  narrative  of 
his  experiences  in  the  Bolivian  wilds.  In  this  instance  the  narrative 
deals  with  the  trials  and  tribulations  he  encountered  in  making  a 
trip  from  a  mining  camp  on  the  Rio  Mapiri  in  the  hinterland  of 
Bolivia  to  the  coast  with  the  object  of  securing  supplies  and  men 
for  the  mining  venture.  Misfortunes  piled  one  upon  another  and 
seemingly  not  a  single  instance  of  good  luck  brightened  the  author's 
pathway  and  the  tale  of  woe  he  tells  is  not  likely  to  lure  any  other 
rash  traveler  into  these  regions. 

The  first  part  of  the  journey  was  made  up  tho  river  in  the  following 
style: 

The  next  day  i  the  second  of  the  trip)  the  river  was  more  difficult,  the  banks  offered 
more  difficulties  either  for  poling  or  dropping.  From  one  side  to  the  other  we  shitted, 
losing  hundreds  of  yards  in  crossing  as  we  swept  down  with  the  muddy  current.  And 
yet  these  crossings  were  never  made  until  the  last  moment  when  the  poles  could 
find  no  bottom  and  the  steep  bank  came  down  like  a  cliff  into  from  15  to  50  feet  of 
water.  The  little  rapids  that  were  nothing  more  than  riffles  coming  down— that  is 
in  comparison  with  the  real  canyons  and  rapids  -were  slowly  poled  and  dragged 
through  with  doubled  crews,  inch  by  inch,  around  some  jutting,  strategic  rocky 
point  and  into  the  upstream  eddy  beyond.  Boils  of  water  burst  from  under  the 
balsas  until  you  balanced  with  the  Leccos  on  the  straining  raft  like  rope  dancers 
on  the  «une  strand. 

The  party  reached  Caimalebra,  a  rubber  picker's  shack,  almost 
exhausted.  The  Ratania,  the  most  dreaded  rapids  on  the  river, 
was  just  ahead,  and  by  the  next  morning  the  river  had  risen  to  such 
a  height  that  the  Leccos  refused  to  attempt  their  passage.  After 
another  day's  delay  tho  food  supply  was  nearly  gone,  so  Mr.  Post 
determined  to  set  out  for  the  barraca  of  Ysipuri  with  a  couple  of  his 
61759— Ball.  5-12 — 11 
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THE  O  ATUN  LOCKS. 

Kntm  "Our  Canal."  by  Alfred  Kdwnrils,  in  tlit*  October  Bov  View  Mognxint.  "81*  mi]*1*  from  Colon 
un  thé  celebrated  twin  IhUtin  Lucks*  one  for  inward-Unmd  >1h|*-í.  the  othei  for  tho<c  outward  l>oimd. 
Then  on  three  set»  oí  lock*,  for  the.  »hlps  m«<i  be  raided  ><■■>  feel  hiirh  «o  reach  the  level  of  the  lake,  river. 
mi«l  can  ni  cut  beyond.  The  locks  aré  1 1*1  f'1»''  urtde,  and  tln'ir  great  rteel  piles  an»  from  ui  to  «o  íeel 
liiuhi  shirks  will  he  lowed  through  them  by  four  electric  locomotives,  one  traveling  on  either  side 
hitched  lo  lhe  prow  and  t lie  other*  to  the  >tern.  In  tin-  picture  three  locomotives-  mere  specks  eon 
Ite  wen,   Beyond  the  laeM  on  the  right  isiiir  rurved  Untiiri  Horn,  ihe  greatest  construction  of  its kind 

m  lhe  world,  MDJ  over  :i  mile  lone  ami  :il  points  OVOT  10U  leet  Inch.'' 
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Loceos.  Leaving  the  others  to  follow  by  river  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  describes  his  pleasant  little  stroll  through  the  jungle  like  tliis: 

The  hunting  of  the  day  before  hail  seemed  har.l  going;  it  was  nothing  to  this.  Up 
and  down,  over  gullies  ami  waist  deep  in  the  tumbling  brooks  at  their  bottom;  down 
sheer  cliffs  where  the  tropic  al  vegetation  grew  so  rank  that  a  natural  ladder  would  be 
formed  by  the  tangle  of  interlaced  roots  or  bunging  mora,  and  skirting  the  face  of 
ravines,  clawing  a  hand-and-foot  hold  step  by  step.  I  carried  only  a  ritle  and  twice 
I  had  to  pass  it  to  a  Leceo  and  then  had  no  easy  task  left.  As  for  the  two  Leccos 
they  carrieil  somewhere  around  a  50-pound  pack  each  and.  barefooted,  swung  among 
the  vegetation  »  s  easily  as  might  a  couple  of  monkeys. 

However,  they  finally  reached  Ysipuri.  a-;  did  .'the  others  with  the 
balsas,  and  after  replenishing  their  food  stock  were  held  here  for  13 
days  longer  because  of  the  swollen  river.  Adventures  with  snakes, 
assisting  in  stopping  a  more  or  less  dangerous  general  light,  and  other 
incidents  peculiar  to  the  region  kept,  tilings  lively  enough  to  break 
the  monotony  of  their  stay  until  the  falling  water  permitted  another 
attempt  to  proceed  on  the  journey.  Again  the  poling  through 
endless  rapids  started  and  in  some  pinces  the  dizzy  pace  of  100  yards 
in  three  hours  was  accomplished.  Then  came  more  rains  and  for 
three  days  the  party,  by  this  time  increased  to  some  20  persons  by  the 
addition  of  the  agent  at  Ysipuri  and  his  balseros,  camped  in  a  little 
hut  intended  to  accommodate  one  man.  "Cane  platforms  were 
built  in  the  hut  until  there  were  three  floors,  or  tiers,  to  the  eaves 
and  on  these  we  all  crowded  sociably,''  writes  Mr.  Post. 

Finally  they  landed  at  Guanay,  23  days  after  their  start.  The 
journey  down  had  consumed  but  2.  From  here  he  proceeded  to 
Mapiri  by  mule  train,  the  Cholo  arriero  finding  his  way  by  what 
to  Mr.  Post  seemed  intuition  through  the  jungle.  Among  his  other 
delightful  experiences  on  this  portion  of  the  trip  was  the  enforced 
wading  of  the  Mariapa  River.  Their  saddle  mules  broke  away  and 
crossed  the  ford  before  they  could  be  stopped  and: 

Thereupon  we  u adresse  I,  cul  a  long,  stout  pole,  hung  our  clothes  about  our  necks 
and  started  for  the  farther  bank.  The  water  was  from  the  mountains,  cold  and  icy, 
and  the  river  bottom  was  rough  with  bowlders.  With  the  pole  we  groped  along  alter 
the  cautious  fashion  of  a  tripo  1.  while  the  cold  current  rose  and  chilled  rib  and  marrow 
and  made  the  matter  of  balance  one  of  delicacy.  There  was  no  danger  of  drowning, 
but  to  be  swept  off  one's  feet  meant  broken  bones  among  the  white  waters  below. 
Not  until  it  was  too  late  to  retreat  did  these  phases  loom  up  clearly.  Often  one  stood 
poised  and  balanced  by  the  pole  with  the  current  boiling  up  around  the  upstream 
armpit  ami  not  daring  to  grope  for  the  next  step  lest  the  pressure  of  water  should  carry 
one  off.  It  was  different  with  that  tough  old  arriero;  he  cut  himself  a  pole,  hung  his 
clothes  around  his  neck,  ami  came  briskly  across  where  I  had  been  teetering  uncer- 
tainly for  20  minutes. 

One  broad  and  muddy  river  was  crossed  by  means  of  a  trolley 
bridge  while  the  mules  forded  the  stream.  These  bridges  are  built 
by  means  of  two  rough  towers  and  platforms,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
stream,  a  rope  being  stretched  from  one  to  the  other.    On  the  rope  a 
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AN  ANDEAN  BLIZZARD. 

\  gmphic  represen!  olior  of  one  of  the  numerous  rough  experiences  enjoyed  l»y  Mr.  Charles  Johnson  Post 
ft'lwu  be  was  "(in  An<Jean  Trails."  as  lotd  in  the  NowmImt  ou'iinj;  Mazarine. 
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A  UNIQUE  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 

II  is  not  UnUSItal  tu  find  this  method  for  crossing*  Andean  -irv.ims  adopted  in  mountainous  remous  of 
Bolivia  and  1'cru.  Kudo  towers  aud  platforms  arc  erected  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stream,  a  rope  i- 
strctehed  from  one  to  the  other,  and  a  trolley  is  rieircd  up  to  which  is  attached  a  small  platform  which 
serves  as  the  carrier  for  the  passenger.  A  Windlass  on  the  tower,  turned  by  a  macular  Indian,  is  the 
somewhat  primitive  luit  elTcctive  motive  power.  This  picture,  by  Mr.  Charles  Johnson  Tost,  show; 
the  one  alluded  to  in  his  -on  Andean  Trails"  story  in  the  Novemhrr  Outing  Siasaiin*. 
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trolley  works  back  and  forth  from  which  is  suspended  a  small  platform 
which  the  passenger  straddles  while  being  drawn  over,  high  in  the 
air,  to  the  other  side.  A  runway  ride  in  a  coach  down  the  steep 
side  of  a  mountain  was  another  incident  before  the  end  of  the  journey 
was  readied,  while  the  blizzards  and  snows  of  the  summit  of  the  pass 
over  the  mountains  did  not  add  perceptibly  to  the  general  hilarity 
of  the  whole  trip.  For  a  record  of  hardships  in  crossing  the  Andes, 
humorous  accounts  of  unique  incidents,  with  occasional  pathetic 
pictures  of  the  lives  of  the  Indians  of  the  region,  Mr.  Post's  story 
is  well  worth  the  reading. 

The  Eskimo  and  Civilization,  by  Vilhjálmur  Stefái  sson,  in  the 
American  Museum  Journal  for  October,  1912,  is  ai\  article  con- 
taining much  food  for  thought  for  those  well-meaning,  though  often 
overzealous  and  perhaps  misguided,  individuals  who  deem  it  their 
duty  to  thrust  our  own  civilization  upon  alien  races  who  inhabit 
sections  of  the  world  where  conditions  of  life  are  vastly  different  from 
those  we  are 'acquainted  with. 

Mr.  Stefánsson,  who  recently  returned  from  a  four  years'  stay 
among  the  Eskimo  tribes  of  the  most  northern  regions  of  tbe  American 
continent,  speaks  as  an  impartial  ethnologist  who  has  noted  and 
studied  the  baneful  effects  of  our  civilization  upon  those  dwelling 
in  regions  where  the  white jnan  has  penetrated.  He  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  note  the  contrast  between  the  physical  and  moral  con- 
ditions of  the  tribes  he  visited  and  lived  with,  who  had  never  before 
seen  a  white  man,  and  those  of  Arctic  Alaska  who  have  been  ''civil- 
ized'' by  contact  with  explorers,  whalers,  and  missionaries.  The 
facts  revealed  are  a  severe  arraignment  of  our  civilizing  influences 
considered  in  the  light  of  their  effects  on  the  simple  and  harmless 
people  of  the  far  Arctic  regions.  Taking  the  Mackenzie  delta  tribes 
as  an  example  of  the  physical  effect  of  contact  with  the  higher 
civilization  of  the  whites,  Mr.  Stefánsson  writes: 

For  the  Mackenzie  delta,  reasonably  accurate  estimate."*  can  be  n>a<le.  A  careful 
reading  of  sir  John  Richardson's  account  oí  bis  An  tic  search  expedition  of  1S4S  show? 
that  there  must  have  been  a  population  of  over  2.000  upon  the  300-mile  stretch  between 
Cape  Bathurst  ami  the  Mackenzie  River.  The  mounted  police  census  shows  that 
there  are  now  10  surviving.  Both  Alaska  ami  the  Mackenzie  delta  durim_'  this  period 
have  been  in  continuous  contact  with  white  men.  It  is  interesting  therefore  to  coin- 
pare  their  condition  with  that  of  the  Eskimo  of  Prince  Albert  Sound  who  were  visited 
by  Capt.  CoUinson  and  (  apt.  MeClure  in  1S.VJ  and  l*:»:t.  They  do  not  give  us  a  census 
of  this  tribe,  but  it  seems  certain  from  their  account  that  there  can  not  have  been  over 
200.  In  the  spring  of  11*11  I  found  the  population  of  this  tribe  to  be  about  220.  In 
oiher  words,  during  the  period  in  which  the  Mackenzie  Eskimo  have  decreased  from 
2.000  to  -10,  these  Eskimo  of  northern  Victoria  Land  have  been  holding  their  own. 
On  the  well-known  American  principle  that  "the  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian," 
civilization  in  the  Mackenzie  delta  is  justified  by  its  fruits 

In  the  Mackenzie  district,  at  least,  the  main  cause  of  the  decrease  of  population  has 
been  measles.    There  are  on' record  cases  where,  out  of  a  family  of  l:t,  II  have  died 
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within  a  single  week.  Consumption  was  probably  always  present  among  the  Mac- 
kenzie Eskimo,  although  its  vir  11  lom  o  luis  almost  certainly  increased  by  the  unnatural 
conditions  under  which  the  Eskimo  have  now  been  taught  and  forced  to  live.  Syphilis 
and  other  contagious  diseases  have  also  had  their  effect.  Among  the  Coronation 
Gulf  Eskimo  I  saw  no  signs  of  any  of  these.  It  is  certain  that  not  only  are  these 
diseases  now  absent,  but  that  also  they  will  soon  be  introduced  and  that  the  effect 
on  the  population  of  Coronation  <íuli  will  be  the  same  that  it  has  been  on  the 
Mackenzie  population.  In  other  words,  if  civilization  is  allowed  to  take  its  ordinary 
course,  the  ÜJKK)  Eskimo  of  the  Coronation  (iulf  district  of  to-day  will  00  years  from 
now  be  represented  by  not  more  than  "200.  A  people  such  as  the  Eskimo  have, 
through  the  evolution  of  a  thousand  years,  become  delicately  adjusted  to  the  condi- 
tions of  their  environment.    The  coming  in  of  civilization,  whether  it  be  brought 


MAI'  SHOWING  ITINERARY  OK  ST E FÁNSSON-A N PERSON  EXPEDITION. 

The  expedition  -tarioil  enrlv  in  M«s  by  Wits  down  thp  Mackenzie  River  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  the 
summer  nf  19oy  the  expedition  moved  as  far  cast  as  Cape  Parry.  The  arrows  show  the  subsequent 
explorations  in  the  southern  part  of  Victoria  Island.  It  was  near  Coronation  Gulf  that  Mr.  Stcfan^nii 
fourni  the  "blond  Eskimo"  ami  other  trills  who  had  never  seen  a  white  man.  The  arrow*  pointing 
westward  show  the  route  for  the  home  journcv.  'the  winter  of  1911-12  was  ^pent  on  llorton  River 
inland  from  Lang  tun  Rav,  from  whieh  point  Mr.  Stefánsson  started  on  tiis  l.ixio-mile  trip  to  Point 
Harrow  by  sled,  March  lio.V  He  left  this  place  August  U  on  the  United  States  revenue  cutter 
"  Htar  "  for  Nome,  Alaska,  and  thence  home. 

by  whalers  or  by  missionaries,  will  break  that  equilibrium,  and  the  result  will  be  essen- 
tially the  same.  Missionaries  may  not  bring  in  syphilis,  but  they  are  quite  as  likely 
as  whalers  to  bring  in  measles,  for  wherever  the  missionary  goes,  supply  ships  must 
follow,  and  it  can  be  a  question  of  only  a  few  years  until  some  white  man's  epidemic, 
such  as  the  measles  or  smallpox,  will  reach  these  hitherto  isolated  people.  No  change 
of  habits  that  the  white  men  are  likely  to  bring  in  will  materially  benefit  the  Eskimo, 
while  three  sets  of  new  conditions  in  particular  will  work  for  his  destruction— white 
men's  houses,  white  men's  foods,  and  white  men's  clothes. 

At  present  the  Eskimo  live  in  snow  houses  in  winter  and  in  tents  in  summer.  Roth 
of  these  kinds  of  dwellings  are  hygienic,  and  are  made  more  especially  so  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  never  long  located  in  one  place.    Refore  a  dwelling  can  become  filthy. 
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it  is  in  the  natural  course  of  events  abandoned  and  a  new  one  constructed.  White 
men,  however,  when  they  come  to  live  among  these  people,  will  have  their  permanent 
houses.  These  will  bo  emulated  by  the  Eskimo.  They  will  build  their  poor  hovels 
in  as  near  an  imitation  as  they  can  of  the  white  man's  pretentious  dwellings,  and  they 
will  live  in  these  the  year  through  exact  ly  as  they  now  do  at  Point  Harrow.  The  germs 
•  »f  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  will  lodgO  in  these  dwellings.  When  one  set  of  in- 
habitants have  sickened  and  died,  the  vacated  house  will  be  occupied  by  others,  and 
there  will  be  a  continuous  procession  from  the  tent  to  the  frame  house  and  from  the 
frame  house  to  the  grave. 

Next  to  the  white  man's  house,  the  white  man's  diet  is  most  deadly  to  the  Eskimo. 
They  are  accustomed  to  living  on  bulky  meats  and  when  they  commence  to  eat  Hour 

aud  other  condensed  foods  used 
by  white  men,  a  derangement 
of  the  digestive  functions  is 
inevitable.  Certain  diseases 
will  naturally  arise  directly 
from  this  cause  and  the  general 
resistance  of  the  body  to  all 
diseases  will  be  decreased. 

The  author  shows  how 
the  brin^in^  in  of  fire- 
arms will  soon  causo  tin* 
exterminationof  the  cari- 
bou,  the  main  source  of 
not  only  food  but  cloth- 
ing for  the  Eskimo. 
The  substitution  of  the 
cotton  and  wool  clothing 
of  the  whites  for  the  deer- 
skins will  further  con- 
tribute to  the  decline  of 
the  population.  In  short, 
the  picturo  drawn  of  the 
eventual  fate  of  the  Eski- 
mo, due  to  the  encroach- 
ment of  civilization,  is 
pitiable  in  the  extreme. 
And  it  seems  so  hope- 
lessly inevitable. 
M  r.Stefánssonconcludes 
with  the  following  plea: 

The  mission  boards,  by  taking  thought,  can  add  a  cubit  to  the  average  intellectual 
staturoof  the  men  who  aredoiuij  their  field  work  among  the  heathen;  by  taking  thought 
they  can  devise  systems  which  will  yield  them  bettor  spiritual  harvests  than  they  are 
now  gathering  and  manifold  the  present  almost  negligible  contribution  they  are  mak- 
ing toward  the  bodily  welfare  of  the  Eskimo.  They  should  place  the  command  menta 
oí  a&uitatfon  on  a  par  with  those  of  Sinai.  The  Governments  of  Alaska  aud  of  Canada 
should  follow  tho  Danish  Government  of  Greenland  in  trying  to  protect  the  Eskimo 
against  epidemics,  pauperization,  aud  commercial  exploitation.    Lastly,  those  of  us 


VILHJÁLMl'K  STEFÁXSSON,  ETHNOLOGIST 
AND  EXPLORER. 

In  his  article,  "  The  Eskimo  ami  Civilisation,"  in  the  October 
American  Museum  Journal,  Mr.  Steíánsson  deals  with  the 
probable  future  of  the  Eskimo,  and  especially  with  tho 
effect  of  an  enforced  civilization,  which  it  teems  they  will 
>>o  unable  to  avoid.  His  recent  return  from  a  four  years' 
sojourn  anions  trilies  who  had  never  before  seen  a  white 
man,  and  his  opportunities  for  studying  their  modes  of 
life,  mental,  moral,  and  physical  characteristics,  tend  to 
Kive  unusual  importance  to  his  utterances  as  an  ethnol- 
ogist and  unbiased  authority. 
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who  are  in  tho  habit  of  contributing  our  .spare  pennies  toward  the  carrying  of  light  t<> 
the  dark  placea  of  the  earth  should  inquire  a."  to  the  lr»cal  suitability  of  our  illuminating 
systems  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  used.  After  all,  the  Eskimo  have  the  sun, 
moon,  stars,  and  aurora. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  here  that  upon  Mr.  Stefânsson's  recent 
visit  to  Washington  where,  under  the  auspices  of  tho  National  Geo- 
graphic Society,  he  delivered  a  most  interesting  lecture  dealing  with 
Ids  recent  explorations  in  Antarctic  regions,  he  intimated  that  he 
expected  soon  to  head  another  expedition  to  the  farthest  north. 
From  subsequent  press  reports  it  Is  learned  that  the  contemplated 
expedition  will  again  receive  the  scientific  support  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  while  the  aid  and  encouragement  of 
other  scientific  organizations  Is  expected.  The  plan  as  outlined  in 
these  reports  is  to  start  the  expedition  from  Seattle  or  San  Franciso 
some  time  in  May,  1913.  One  of  its  objects,  in  addition  to  the  collection 
of  ethnological  material,  Is  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  Is  any 
basis  for  the  theory  advanced  by  some  scientists  that  there  is  an 
undiscovered  continent  in  these  polar  regions.  Several  scientists 
are  to  accompany  Mr.  Stefánsson  ami  a  thorough  study  of  the  "  blond 
Eskimo"  he  met  with  during  his  recont  stay  is  to  be  made.  The 
expedition  is  to  follow  the  Pacific  coast  up  around  Bering  Strait  and 
its  main  base  of  operations  is  to  be  at  ('ape  Bathurst.  Two  minor 
bases  are  to  be  established,  one  in  Victoria  Land  and  another  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Banks  Island.  A  well-equipped  schooner  is  to 
form  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  party  and  will  keep  the  several 
bases  in  touch  with  one  another.  From  the  valuable  additions  to  out- 
ethnological  knowledgo  of  the  Eskimo  which  will  result  from  the 
Stefánsson-Anderson  expedition  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the 
one  contemplated  will,  owing  to  its  superior  equipment,  be  produc- 
tivo of  still  greater  results. 

Stefânsson's  Discoveries— A  Tentative  Summary  of  Results,  by 
Clark  Wissler,  in  the  same  number  of  The  American  Museum  Jour- 
nal, gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Stefánsson- 
Anderson  expedition  into  the  Arctic  regions.  Mr.  Wissler  explains 
that  the  summary  is  tentative  because,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  the 
valuable  ethnological  collections  made  by  the  explorers  had  not  yet 
arrived.  Subsequent  study  of  these  will  doubtless  result  in  greatly 
extending  our  knowledge  of  the  Eskimo  relative  not  only  to  their 
present  but  also  to  their  past  existence. 

In  addition  to  studies  of  ruins  of  former  villages,  excavations  re- 
sulting in  the  finding  of  pottery,  collections  demonstrating  that  the 
introduction  of  fish  nets,  labrets,  and  pipes  was  comparatively  recent 
and  from  the  West,  and  other  archaeological  material,  Stefânsson's 
discovery  of  blond  Eskimo  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the 
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Eskimo  who  ar-companied  Mr.  Slelámuwil  on  his  expedition  into  the  région  hitherto  supposed  to 
lie  uninhabited,  where  lie  (omul  -everal  trihes  who  had  only  a  legendary  knowledge  of  white 
men.  Some  oJ  the  simple  natives  of  ihc  north  helieved  that  white  men  hod  hut  one  eye,  which 
was  placed  in  the  middle  oí  t  he  forehead. 


ROPE-SKIPPING  IN  THE  ARCTIC. 

Mr.  Slcf4nSMttV«  Mttdie*  ami  collections  in  tlie  hitherto  unknown  region*  of  t lie  noftbtnuiMMI 
limits  ol  the  North  American  ('«miment  are  of  sucli  Importance  and  extent  that  for  the  lir>t  time 
in  liKmry  there  promises  to  lie  data  on  which  to  build  a  comparative  siudv  of  Kskimo  tribes 
throughout  the  breadth  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
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ethnological  results  of  the  expedition.  Relative  to  this  Mr.  Wissler 
writes: 

Lastly,  we  may  mention  the  peculiar  suggestion  of  European  blood  among  the 
Eskimo.  Thin  is  an  interesting  somatological  discovery.  We  say  tract's  of  European 
blood  because  that  seems  the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  observed  farts.  It 
.i  tendem  \  I  .ward  hi  >ud  hair  only  <■•■  •  urred,  the  p-  nihility  of  variation  within  th< 
group  might  he  granted,  hut  since  some  hlondish  liair  was  also  curly  and  associated 
with  eyes  of  a  bluish  cast,  we  have  at  least  three  characters  peculiar  in  association  to 
European  peoples*.  That  the  presence  of  all  in  association  among  a  group  of  Eskimo 
could  he  attributed  to  accidental  variation  ¡a  almost  inconceivable.  Consequently 
Mr.  Steíánsson  has  brought  forward  as  the  most  reasoiud)le  explanai  ion  the  theory 
that  the  observed  admixture  is  the  result  oi  intermarriage  with  the  early  Scandinavian 
colonists  in  Greenland.    No  more  detinue  conclusion  can  now  he  formed. 

The  Desert  lands  of  California,  by  H.  E.  Delamare,  in  Travel  for 
October,  is  an  interesting  description  of  the  arid  portions  of  Cali- 
fornia. So  accustomed  are  we  to  the  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  grapes, 
and  other  delirious  fruits  of  our  most  western  State  that  we  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  deserts  that  have  been  the  scenes  of  terrible 
tragedies  of  human  suffering  and  death.    Says  Mr.  Delamare: 

To  those  who  have  been  enjoying  the  guy  life  and  delightful  climate  of  the  wealthy 
cities  of  California,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  believe  that  there  Is  a  Californian  desert. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Sierra.*  Nature  i<  so  lavish  with  its  wealth  of  flowers  and  fruit, 
the  scenery  if  so  rich  and  varied,  the  air  so  invigorating,  and  the  climate  so  perfect 
that  it  feels  good  t<>  he  alive,  and  st  ill  more  so  to  dwell  in  this  land  of  beauty  and  pleasure- 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Sierra  Ranges  it  is  a  very  different  story.  There  one  finds 
the  great  stretches  of  desert  land  parched  by  the  burning  heat,  well-nigh  waterless 
and  in  many  places  swept  by  violent  and  relentless  winds.  The  vegetation  is  of  the 
scantiest  and  consista  of  dry  thorny  or  spiny  plants,  such  as  even  a  donkey  would 
hardly  eat. 

There,  if  the  traveler  has  lost  his  way.  he  may  wander  for  days,  racked  with  thirst, 
blistered  by  the  scorching  sun,  appalled  by  the  utter  solitude  and  silenre.  Men  have 
been  found  who,  thirst  mad,  had  dug  the  sand  with  bare  hands  until  the  flesh  was 
worn  from  the  bone.  Their  faces  were  teamed  with  scratches  and  their  hair  pulled 
otjt  in  the  raving  quest  for  water.  At  last  they  had  fallen  under  a  mesquite  bush  to 
die  and  be  the  prey  of  the  hideous  vultures  that  had  been  watching  their  death  strug- 
gles  *   *  *. 

The  aspect  and  geological  formation  of  the  desert  are  very  diversified.  Some  parts 
are  like  a  cactus  garden,  densely  covered  with  cacti  of  many  varieties.  One  of  these, 
the  giant  barrel  cactus,  is  a  great  boon  to  the  parched  prospector,  for  the  center  of  it 
contains  a  juicy  pulp  which  will  very  well  take  the  place  of  water.  In  order  to  open 
it,  however,  one  needs  a  hatchet;  for.  like  almost  all  the  plants  of  this  kind,  it  is  cov- 
ered with  innumerable  spines  *  *  *  Another  part  of  the  desert,  and  one  of  the 
most  dangerous,  is  entirely  covered  with  mesquite  brush.  These  hushes,  which  grow 
very  close  together  and  are  about  G  feet  high,  prevent  all  possibility  of  trail  and  are 
all  so  similar  that  one  is  very  likely  to  become  hopelessly  lost  among  them.  The  only 
thing  to  do  in  this  ease  is  to  wait  until  night  and  guide  oneself  by  the  stars. 

The  author  describes  some  of  the  vegetation  peculiar  to  these  re- 
gions, among  the  many  varieties  being  the  "Crucifixion  plant,"  a 
shrub  made  up  of  long  spines  growing  close  together  on  its  branches. 
It  is  of  a  dull  grayish  color,  save  for  a  needlelike  point  growing  out 
of  the  tip  of  each  spine.    These  points  in  the  springtime  are  soft  and 
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<>f  a  bright  green,  but  later  become  the  same  color  as  the  j)lant  and 
aro  hard  and  sharp  as  steel.  The  Holy  Land,  the  Californian  desert, 
ami  a  part  of  Mexico  aro  the  only  known  places  whero  it  grows. 


Other  shrubs  mentioned  are  the  creosote  bush,  the  squaw  bush, 
and  the  smoke  bush.  The  first  of  these  has  large  and  curious  seed 
pods  and  is  usually  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  water  at  no  great 
depth.  The  second  has  no  leaves  and  resembles  the  smoke  of  a  camp 
fire,  Occasional  oases  are  fourni,  separated  by  long  distances,  and 
consisting  of  groups  of  fine  palm  trees  some  of  which  are  50  or  00 
feet  high.  The  sand  «lunes,  constantly  swept  and  shifted  by  the 
prevailing  winds,  are  also  dangerous  to  the  traveler,  who  easily  loses 
his  way  among  them. 
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Guatemala  in  1912  is  another  of  the  series  of  Cent  nil  American 
articles  being  contributed  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter  to  many  of  the 
leading  newspapers  of  the  United  States.  Four  illustrations  accom- 
pany the  article  as  it  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Star  of  Washington. 
D.  C,  in  its  issue  of  November  10,  1912. 

Speaking  of  the  future  of  the  country,  when  the  plans  as  to  cur- 
rency reforms  and  political  stability  shall  have  been  carried  out,  the 
author  writes: 

It  will  bo  the  panul  it**  of  (lie  North  American  Continent.  It  is  already  a  Garden 
of  Eden  as  far  a*  its  natural  rosoun  es  are  concerned,  and  Anient  an  money  is  beginning 
to  make  some  parts  oí  it  blossom  like  lhe  famed  rosebush  at  Pasadena,  California. 
I  have  never  seen  land  richer  than  that  which  I  «ame  through  on  my  way  up  to 
Guatemala  City.  I  landed  at  Port  Parrios,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  and  (ame  up  the 
Montagua  Valley  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  through  a  region  of  bananas  and  jungle 
as  fine  as  any  to  bo  found  on  this  continent.  Fivo  years  ago  that  country  was  nothing 
but  jungle.  It  was  a  tropical  puradi.se,  with  palm  trees  over  100  feet  high  and  a 
mass  of  vegetation  like  that  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  or  of  the 
well-watered  valleys  of  Africa.  Americans  have  already  cut  down  about  20,000 
acres  of  that  region  and  have  planted  it  to  bananas    *    *  *. 

As  I  came  into  Port  Barrios,  I  saw  a  ship  going  out  which  had  7.000.000  bananas 
in  its  hold,  and  was  told  that  the  output  for  this  year  will  be  enough  to  give  throe 
bananas  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States,  and  leave  some  to 
spare.  Since  coming  here  I  have  taken  a  run  down  to  the  Pacific  slope  and  find  the 
lower  lands  there  exceedingly  rich.  A  great  part  of  my  journey  on  both  sides  of  the 
mountains  has  been  through  coffee  plantations,  whic  h  are  growing  fruit  equal  to  that 
of  Brasil,  Arabia,  and  Java. 

Among  other  interesting  features  described  by  Mr.  Carpenter  is  the 
great  relief  map  of  Guatemala,  which  has  been  constructed  beside  the 
stone  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  Hippodrome.  This  map,  made  of 
cement,  plaster,  and  other  materials,  has  been  hardened  to  stone  by 
the  weather.  It  covers  several  acres  of  ground  and  is  a  splendid 
reproduction  in  miniature  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  waterworks  and  the  rivers,  lakes,  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
Pacific  Ocean  are  shown  with  real  water,  while  the  railroads  of  the 
country  are  represented  by  strips  of  steel.  Along  the  Pacific  slope  is 
shown  the  Pan  American  Railway,  which  is  rapidly  nearing  comple- 
tion and  will  soon  give  connection  through  to  New  York. 

The  author  gives  us  excellent  descriptions  of  the  topography  of  the 
country,  dwelling  on  its  magnificent  scenery,  its  lakes,  volcanoes  (of 
which  there  are  no  less  than  28),  and  a  deadly  little  geyser  called  the 
"Well  of  Death."  Of  its  climate  and  the  products  of  its  soil  Mr. 
Carpenter  writes: 

Guatemala  lies  in  the  Tropics,  but  its  altitude  makes  it  a  white  man's  country. 
The  climate  of  the  uplands  is  perpetual  summer.  The  winter  of  the  capital  is  warmer 
than  that  of  Los  Angeles,  and  one  can  have  any  kind  of  climate  he  wishes  by  choosing 
the  altitude.  There  are,  in  fact,  a  half  dozen  zones.  There  is  the  hot  zone,  which 
runs  along  the  sea  level.  This  is  so  warm  that  negroes  are  brought  in  to  work  the 
plantations.  Above  1.000  feet,  the  climate  is  eooloi.  and  at  from  2.000  to  5,000  the 
temperature  ranges  from  62  to  77  the  year  through.  If  you  want  to  go  still  higher, 
you  can  find  colder  weather.  In  the  whole  Republic  there  are  only  two  seasons,  the 
wet  and  the  dry,  and  on  the  higher  lands  the  wet  season  is  pleasant.    The  rainfall 
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"Amat  it  Ian,  which  is  an  hour  or  so  l>>-  rail  from  the  capital,  b  in  Right  of  Volcano  de  Acua,  and  is 
as  beautiful  an  any  lake  in  Switzerland,-'  Mays  Mr.  Frank  tl  Carpenter  In  "Guatemala  in  1912." 
Lakes  Atitlan  and  Amaiiilan  are  both  great  resorts  for  the  wealthy  Guatemalans. an<l  will  no 
doubt  become  popular  u  winter  home*  for  citizens  of  the  United  states  who  desire  un  ideal  Hbnate 
during  the  cold  seasons  oí  their  awn  country. 


VIEW  OF  LAKE  ATITLAN  FROM  THE  HOTEL  l'OItTH. 

Showing  volcanoes  ,.t  San  l*rxlra  and  the  two  AtlUarm.  "Some  of  i tic  lakes  in  Guatemala  are  wonder, 
fully  beautiful.'1  write*  Mr.  Frank  G.  Carpenter  m  "Guatemala  in  IIM2,"  "Lake  Atitluu,  which  |a 
on  the  west  -lope,  is  an  iuunenx-  sheet  <>i  blue,  with  five  volcanoes  surrounding  it." 
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varies  in  different  localities.  In  the  banana  lands  through  which  I  came  on  my 
way  here  it  amount*  to  about  KM)  inches  per  year,  and  a  little  beyond  that  is  a  strip 
of  land  which  is  as  dry  as  Arizona  or  New  Mexico.  There  are  mosquitoes  in  the  low- 
lands, but  farther  up  the  country  is  comparatively  tree  from  them. 

Guatemala  has  some  of  the  best  soil  of  Central  America.  The  land  will  mise  any- 
thing. I  see  the  finest  of  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  and  pineapples  in  the  markets, 
and  also  tomatoes  as  l>i^  around  as  base  balls,  and  apples  which  look  like  Albemarle 
pippins.  There  sire  papaya  and  melons  of  all  kinds  and  even"  sort  of  vegetable 
under  the  sun.  The  country  is  one  of  coffee  and  corn,  and  the  great  part  of  it  will 
raise  cotton. 

At  present,  coffee  is  the  chief  money  crop  of  the  Republic.  The  harvest  amounts 
U.  from  80.000.000  to  100,000,000  pounds  every  year,  and  the  coffee  is  so  good  that 
it  all  goes  to  Europe.  The  plantations  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  who 
are  gobbling  up  the  best  lands  and  the  best  business  of  all  kinds  in  this  part  of  the 
woild. 

The  Spice  Mill  for  November.  1912,  hits  an  account  of  the  visit  of 
Count  Candido  Mendes  de  Almeida,  director  general  of  the  National 
Commercial  Museum  and  Academy  of  Commerce  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  his  party  to  St.  Louis.  Missouri.  The  Count  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  at  the  City  Club  at  which  he  spoke  on  the  subject 
of  "Development  of  Business  Relations  Between  St.  Louis  and  Brazil." 
Immediately  after  the  luncheon  the  party  was  taken  to  the  grounds 
of  Washington  University  and  here,  on  the  spot  where  the  splendid 
Brazilian  building  stood  during  the  World's  Fair,  the  Count  and 
members  of  his  party  planted  a  (Jymnocladus  canadensis,  a  tree  which 
closely  resembles  the  coffee  tree  of  Brazil.  In  throwing  the  first 
spadeful  of  dirt  about  the  roots  of  the  tree  the  Count  said: 

In  the  mime  of  my  country.  I  throw  this  dirt  on  the  tree,  symbolizing  the  g  I 

relation*  between  the  two  largest  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Assisting  at  the  ceremony  were  the  Countess  de  Almeida,  Dr.  and 
Mrs  Hugenio  Dahne,  Dr.  J.  tie  Argollo  Ferrão,  jr.,  commissioner 
from  Bahia,  Brazil,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I).  R.  Francis,  and  others. 

Cuba  as  a  Buyer  and  Seller,  by  A.  G.  Robinson,  commercial  agent 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  is  a  recent  publication 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  In  this 
little  pamphlet  may  be  found  much  valuable  information  relative  to 
Cuban  commerce,  and  the  author  points  out  the  lines  along  which  the 
manufacturers  and  exporters  of  the  United  States  may  materially 
extend  their  business  in  the  island  republic.  In  considering  the 
characteristics  of  the  Spanish  merchants  Mr.  Robinson  writes: 

The  commercial  business  of  the  island  is  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  Spaniards  - 
men  of  hi^h  commercial  integrity  and  of  rare  business  saeaeity.  To  regard  them  as 
doubtful  and  unreliable  debtors  is  a  profound  mistake.  Attention  may  here  be  called 
to  an  interesting  fact.  From  189")  to  ls'ts  Cuba  was  in  the  throes  of  a  revolution  that 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Republic.  From  January  1,  1809,  to  May,  1002. 
there  was  a  period  of  political  reconstruction  and  economic  restoration  under  American 
auspices.  It  is  responsibly  asserted  that  in  all  these  seven  years  of  disturbance  ami 
disaster  and  recuperation  therefrom  there  was  no  commercial  failure  of  noticeable 
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importance.  The  proprietor*  <>f  little  country  stores — their  butdne&t  ruined  by  the 
d  ¡«orden?  of  the  tinira — notilied  the  merchant*  with  whom  they  dealt  of  their  inability 
to  pay  their  accounts  and  surrendered  their  3  toc  lu  Ut  be  credited  to  them;  but  amoru; 
those  with  whom  an  Amerit  an  exporter  would  be  at  all  likely  to  deal  it  is  reported  that 
no  failure  occurred. 

The  London  Times  of  October  10  contaflis  a  long  account  of  the 
discovery  by  the  well-known  Mexicanist,  Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall,  of  a 
number  of  unpublished  documents  on  Sir  Francis  Drake.  The  dis- 
rovery  was  regarded  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a  lengthy 
editorial  in  the  same  number  of  the  paper. 

One  of  t líese  documents  was  discovered  in  an  old  volume  of  Inquisi- 
tion papers  in  the  archives  of  the  National  Palace^ ill* Mexico.  It 


« 


PRODUCE  EXCHASGE  RUILDIXfl  IN  II  A  HAN  A. 

In  "Cuba  a*  u  Bayer  :u»<l  Seller,"  Mr.  A-0.  Robmnan  nivi-s  much  valuable  information  relative  to 
the  constantly  trowing  foreign  commerce  of  t lie  "  fohind  UcpubHc,"  while  ho  <IcuIn  in  an  informit» 

tivo  ii¡  >r  i  with  the  nrnlilem  of  extending  ihc  buainesfl  interests  of  the  exporter*  of  the  t'niteil 

States  with  the  KpnnMi  merchant*  of  the  country. 

contains  a  "'Declaration  by  Ñuño  da  Silva  about  how  he  fell  prisoner 
amongst  English  pirates  on  his  voyage  from  Oporto  to  Brazil,  May 
23,  1579."    The  commander  of  the  English  was   'Franco  Drac" 
Francis  Drake). 

Other  documents  were  found  in  the  libraries  of  Mexico,  the  United 
States,  the  Record  Office  and  British  Museum  in  London,  Simancas, 
Madrid,  Seville,  Florence,  and  Venice;  in  all,  01  documents  covering 
t  he  period  1578  -1583. 

The  great  point  brought  out  in  these  papers  is  that  Drake  was 
licensed  by  the  Queen  for  a  voyage  of  discovery.  It  also  seems  that 
61759— Ball.  5—12  -12 
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Elizabeth  did  not  wish  the  lands  belonging  to  Philip  II  interfered 
with.  In  passing  south  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  Drake  discovered 
an  island  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Elizabeth. 

The  impression  made  by  Drake  on  his  prisoners  is  very  interesting. 
They  speak  of  his  personality,  his  hospitality,  etc.  Drake  himself 
conducted  the  services  every  day,  reading  from  Foxes  Book  of 
Martyrs  and  from  the  Bible.  Drake  always  had  his  prisoners  at  his 
table,  and  treated  them  very  well.    None  of  them  seemed  animated 


THE  OLD  NATIONAL  PALACE  IN  MEXICO  CITY. 

It  was  in  the  archives  of  this  old  palace  that  the  document  relative  to  Francis  Drake  mi  discov- 
ered in  an  old  volume  of  inuutMtion  papers.  This,  together  with  several  other  document*, 
formN  the  basis  of  the  article  l  y  Mrs.  Zrlla  Nut  tall  in  the  London  Times  of  Octolw  10,  1912, 
which  throws  a  new  light  on  the  life  and  character  of  the  great  English  navigator  and  discoverer. 


by  ill  feelings  toward  him  personally.  Only  one  letter  discovered 
by  Mrs.  Nllttall  contained  anything  like  malice  against  him. 

The  documents  show  what  a  high  standard  of  culture  existed  among 
the  Spanish  officials  in  America  at  that  time.  They  are  line  speci- 
mens of  Spanish.  The  Spanish  side  is  brought  out  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  Spaniards.  Though  they  had  many  reasons  for  com- 
plaint, they  took  all  that  happened  to  them  with  the  greatest  equa- 
nimity, mobility,  and  chivalry. 
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One  captain  was  wounded  in  the  face  by  Drake's  men.  The 
English  Admiral  Drake  took  him  on  board  his  ship,  cared  for  him, 
and  entertained  him  for  several  days  on  his  deposition.  The  Spanish 
captain  did  not  even  allude  to  his  having  been  wounded.  He  seemed 
to  be  quite  above  such  a  small  matter. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Hakluvt  Society  on  October  9,  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Albert  Gray,  K.  C.  Mrs.  Nuttall  offered  her  documents  to  the 
society.  There  were  present  the  vice  president,  Sir  Clements  Mark- 
ham,  Mr.  Tilomas  A.  Bowring,  Mr.  B.  G.  Cornev,  G.  S.  O.,  Mr.  W« 
Foster,  Dr.  J.  S.  Keltic.  Admiral  Sir  A.  H.  Markham,  Mr.  A.  P. 
Maudslay,  Mr.  II.  K.  Tedder.  Mr.  B.  II.  Thomson,  the  Hon.  Secretary 
Mr.  J.  A.  J.  de  Villiers,  Mr.  Julian  Corteel,  and  Mr.  Laughton,  members 
of  the  council,  and  others. 

After  deliberation  the  council  accepted  Mrs.  Nuttall's  offer  of  the 
documents,  and  they  will  appear  early  in  1913.  Only  one  of  these 
documents  has  ever  been  published  in  English,  namely,  in  Purctras, 
his  Pilgrims  in  1625,  represented  in  Drake's  ''World  Encompassed," 
published  by  the  Hakluvt  Society  in  1854.  One  of  the  documents 
Is  in  the  "Documentos  eneditos  para  la  historia  de  España,"  and  six 
were  published  in  Spanish  by  Peralta  in  1883.  The  rest  of  the  col- 
lection contains  unpublished  documents. 

"A  Visit  to  Patagonia,"  by  W.  G.  Rae  Smith,  in  the  Scottish 
Geographical  Magazine  for  September,  is  a  highly  entertaining 
article,  with  several  illustrations  depicting  the  various  stages  of  the 
author's  wanderings  in  that  lonely  land.  In  North  America  the 
very  name  of  Patagonia  is  associated  with  a  haze  which  Is  not  easily 
penetrated;  and  although  the  American  traveler  often  reaches  Punta 
Arenas,  few,  very  few,  care  to  venture  into  the  primeval  forests  of 
the  interior. 

Patagonia,  roughly  speaking,  is  that  part  of  South  America  situated 
south  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Chilean  Province  of  Valdivia,  and  of 
the  total  area  of  322,550  square  miles  slightly  more  than  a  twentieth 
part  is  insular,  the  remainder  forming  part  of  the  continent. 

The  paper  is  a  result  of  a  visit  paid  by  the  author  and  a  companion 
to  the  country  in  1909.  At  Punta  Arenas  the  pair  obtained  pack 
horses  and  traveled  northward  via  Laguna  Blanca,  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Gallegos,  Lakes  Argentina,  Viedma  and  Tar,  to  the  Chico,  and 
thence  to  Lake  Buenos  Aires.  From  the  latter  place  the  party 
followed  the  Rivers  Fenix  and  Deseado  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
San  Jorge  at  Comodoro  Rivadavia. 

Speaking  of  the  general  character  of  the  country,  the  writer  says: 

From  the  Atlantic  the  land  rise*  in  a  scries  of  terrace?,  on  an  average  of  300  feet  each 
time,  and  the  surface  is  mostly  covered  with  a  tertiary  shingle  of  marine  origin. 
Beneath  the  shingle,  which  i*  *>metiniey  200  feet  deep,  one  t'mda  an  infusorial  chalk 
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descending  another  S(K)  feet.  As  one  approaches  the  Andes,  j>orphyry  and  granite 
occur  in  increasing  quantities,  and  huee  plugs  of  lava  and  basalt  are  found.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  the  surface  is  tho  number  of  more  or  less  dry  lakes  found  in 
hollows  of  tho  ground.  These  often  contain  de|M»sits  of  salt,  and  the  traveler  has  to 
he  careful  as  to  the  water  he  drinks.    *    *  * 

Central  Patagonia  is  more  or  less  in  a  transition  staj.*e,  a  place  which  has  only  begun 
to  be  peopled  within  tho  last  so  ven  or  eight  years,  and  where  the  two  streams  of  set- 
tlers from  the  north  and  south  are  beginning  to  meet  and  where  two  alien  factors,  the 
liners  and  the  Welsh,  have  also  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Southern  Patagonia  may  be  taken  as  that  part  of  the  country  south  of  the  Santa 
Crus,  and  here  most  of  the  country  winch  is  of  any  use  for  running  Stock  is  more  or 
lew  fenced,  and  the  farms  divided  into  paddocks.  It  L*  essentially  a  sheep-raising 
ii-lrii  t,  and  enormous  numbers  are  raised  for  the  sake  of  their  wool  and  to  a  lesser 


SANTA  CRUZ  RIVER,  PATAGONIA,  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Xrcentine  Patagonia  is  divided  into  several  territorial  <liv j<inii>.  the  southernmost  of  which  takes 
il-  BRIM  from  the  Santa  Crui  Itiver  which  traverses  it  (rom  «oí  to  oast  through  a  shcep-crar- 

itiK  country,  emptying  Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  near  tin.-  port  of  Santa  Cruz.  Thin  river  pre- 
serves an  average  width  of  morr  than  MO  feet  throughout  its  course,  with  a  current  velocity  of 
<i  miles  an  hour.  The  picture  shows  the  camp  of  a  t  liiletl  states  meteorological  expcdiiion 
when  making  obeWVOtiom  in  tins  newly  settled  country.  Writing  of  this  seetion  of  1'atagoma, 
Mr.  W.  <i.  Rm  Smith,  in  "A  Vi»ii  to "Patagonia,"  nays  of  the  sheep-raising  industry:  "It  ii 
«"--«'ni  tally  a  sheep-raising  district,  and  enormous  mi  inters  are  raised  for  their  wool  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  for  tneir  carcasses.  Several  freeiing  works  have  been  erected  here  and  there  along 
the  coast,  and  the  meat  is  exported  to  Kngland  m  a  frn/.en  state." 

PXtent  theircareasses.  Several  freezing  works  have  been  creeled  here  and  there  along 
the  coast,  and  the  meat  is  exported  to  England  in  a  frozen  stale. 

Speaking  of  settlers  ami  their  industries,  (lie  writer  continues  at 
Rome  length,  giving  details  of  methods  and  work  of  these  lonely 
peoples.  The  gaucllO'a  chief  ambition,  the  writer  states,  is  to  own 
.is  i;ood  a  tropilla  tif  horses  as  possible,  and  very  often  they  endeavor 
to  obtain  it  11  their  hones  of  the  same  color,  and  otherwise  well 
matched.   To  further  quote  the  writer: 

These  Patagón  tan  "colonias"  aie  oothing  but  a  collection  of  small  estanciai,  where 
men  with  little  capital  can  settle  and  breed  sheep  ami  <  attle  in  a  ra  all  way.  They 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  COWBOY  IN  ARGENTINA. 

This  pií-t lire,  rppnuliicril  frum  I.a  ¡luniraeión  Snti-A  mtrkûM,  depict!)  an  exhibition  in  iNKNOtng  \<y  one. 
of  a  troop  of  North  American  cowboys  who  arc  gurcnstfully  exhibiting  their  prowrtM  throughout 
Argentina.  In  tin-  harkitiround  tn  Mnlcd  n  number  of  ■dtnirtnji  "gauchos,"  or  nrwlwyt,  of  the 
Argentine  pumpa*.  The  gniieto*'*  rhiel  ambition  in  Patagonia,  Meowing  to  Mr.  \v.  (;.  lute  smith, 
in  "A  VmI  lo  1  ':it .n.'oin:i "  in  tin-  September  Scottish  (icographicul  Magazine,  is  to  own  a*  k«mm|  n 
tropilla  of  horse*  as  |hj»iI-1c,  And  very  often  they  eixieavor  to  ohtuin  them  of  the  sume  color  mid  well 
matched. 
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wore  originally  intended  to  be  agricultural  settlements,  but  tlie  climate  proved 
unsuitable.  There  are  a  few  large  estancias  on  the  coast  near  San  Julien,  but  this 
part  has  been  settled  from  the  south,  as  likewise  the  Eisen  and  neighboring  valleys. 

Numbers  of  settlers  have  squatted  round  Lago  Buenos  Aires,  these  mostly  coming 
from  the  north.  So  far  few  have  built  houses,  and  their  stock  is  allowed  to  run  free 
on  the  grassy  vegas  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Deseado.  These  men  arc  to  be  found 
here  and  there  all  over  the  country  where  sufficient  grass  and  water  can  be  had,  and 
own  no  land  and  pay  no  rent,  but  simply  squat  on  any  unoccupied  territory.  If  they 
make  sufficient  money  they  may  buy  the  land  later. 

Continuing,  the  writer  devotes  considera  We  space  to  descriptions 
of  the  Boer  and  the  Welsh  colonies,  and  concludes  his  story  as  he 
did  his  t rip,  on  the  shore  of  the  Golfo  Nuevo.  Several  new  towns 
in  this  section  of  Argentina  are  flourishing  settlements,  that  of 
Rawson  being  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  about  which  the  writer 
snvs: 

Raw  son  is  a  flourishing  little  place.  The  signs  above  the  shops  are  written  in  Welsh, 
Spanish,  and  English,  and  a  weekly  paper  is  published  in  Welsh.  Welsh  and  Spanish 
are  the  principal  languages,  although  most  of  the  Welsh  speak  English  as  well.  Each 
of  the  neighboring  towns  has  its  own  football,  cricket,  and  tennis  clubs,  and  matches 
take  place  regularly  between  them.  A  number  of  people  have  ventured  farther  inland 
and  formed  a  daughter  colony  known  as  Dieceseis  de  Octubre  (  Kith  of  October'  right 
at  the  foothills  of  the  Andes.  This  little  colony  is  well  known  and  liked  by  wander- 
ing gauchos,  as  if  they  stop  at  any  of  the  farms  they  are  always  sure  of  such  luxuries 
as  hotter,  eggs,  milk,  and  honey. 

"Waking  up  a  Nation  with  Water,"  is  the  title  of  an  article 
by  Alexander  Powell.  F.  R.  G.  Sv  in  the  Technical  World  for  Novem- 
ber, dealing  with  a  wonderful  commercial  enterprise  now  in  progress 
in  the  Kepublie  of  Mexico,  not  many  miles  northwest  of  the  capital 
city. 

Think  of  a  waterfall  1,000  feet  high — a  height  10  times  as  great  as 
the  sudden  drop  at  Niagara.  Fifty  million  American  dollars  already 
spent  and  fifty  million  in  reserve.  These  are  the  two  factors  that 
nature  and  man  have  provided  and  which  are  rapidly  transforming  a 
dormant  Mexican  forest  into  a  source  of  power,  power  in  many  senses 
of  the  word. 

The  writer  in  describing  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking  states 
that  no  lesser  authority  than  Col.  Goethals,  of  Panama  Canal  fame, 
remarked,  after  viewing  the  work,  that  "it  is  the  most  sensational 
piece  of  engineering  I  have  ever  seen,"  which  statement  in  itself  should 
he  enough  to  enlist  interest,  especially  among  members  of  the  engi- 
neering fraternity,  or  even  the  lav  reader. 

Another  coincidence  connecting  Panama  and  Xecaxa,  for  the  latter 
is  the  name  of  the  Mexican  project,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Xecaxa 
undertaking  was  first  taken  up  by  a  Frenchman,  who.  seeing  the  great 
power  going  to  waste,  formed  a  company  to  harness  it.  but  whose 
efforts  never  materialized.    About  this  time  there  appeared  upon  the 
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scene  the  Américain  wizard  of  electrical  enterprise,  Dr.  Frederick 
Pearson,  of  Boston. 

It  die!  not  require  much  time  for  this  genius  to  foresee  grea t  possi- 
bilities in  the  waterfall,  and  although  the  dry  season  withered  the 
plans,  literally  and  actually,  of  the  French  corporation,  this  matter 
was  not  perplexing  to  Dr.  Pearson,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  storing 
the  water  during  the  rain}*  season  and  having  it  literally  "'on  tap" 
when  the  long  days  of  drought  came. 


"WAKING  UP  A  NATION  WITH  WATER*" 

Mr.  Powell's  article  under  th«»  above  caption,  in  the  November  Technical  World,  descritas  the  wonderful 
engineering  feat  by  which  nut  only  the  falls  at  Necaxa,  Mexico,  but  the  entire  rainfall  of  the  Necaxa  Vallev 
has  been  conserved,  More  than  150  streams  were  diverted  from  their  normal  channels  by  maun  Di  canals 
and  diversion  tunnels  into  a  system  oí  n-servoirs  covering  more  than  6,000  acres,  thus  storing  more  than  u 
sufficient  quantity  o(  water  to  run  the  enormous  power  iJaiit  during  tlie  dry  season. 

The  French  concessionaires  sold  their  interests  to  the  American 
concern  under  Pearson,  and  he  ami  his  fellow  investors  found  a  respec- 
table waterfall  lasting  for  about  three  months  of  the  year,  and  for  the 
remaining  months  a  practically  useless  stream. 

The  problem  was  to  save  the  water  which  fell  during  the  rainy 
season.  Accordingly  3  vast  reservoirs  were  constructed  having  a 
combined  capacity  of  5,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water.  These  were 
formed  by  erecting  earthen  dams  at  several  points  in  the  N'ecaxa 
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Valley,  and  the  annual  rainfall  of  inoro  than  135  indies  caught  and 
stored  for  futuro  uso.    To  quote  the  writer: 

That  lhe  entire  rainfall  might  tie  conserved,  more  than  150  streams  were  diverted 
from  their  normal  channels  by  means  of  canals  and  division  tunnels,  into  a  system  oí 
reservoirs  covering  more  than  H.0OÜ  acres,  the  lower  reservoir  alone,  if  full,  being  large 
enough  to  run  the  plant  for  two  ami  one-half  months  with  no  water  in  the  stream  at 
all— a  suflicient  reserve  for  the  Wriest  recorded  years. 

The  volcanic  formation  of  the  valley  making  an  unreliable  base  for  stone  dams,  the 
engineers  decided  on  earthen  dams  for  all  locations,  building  them  by  the  same  method 
of  sluicing  which  has  been  used  successfully  in  the  Western  States   *    *    ».  The 
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GENERATOR  FLOOR  OF  POWER  IÎOUSE  NO.  1,  AS  DESCRIIlED  UY  MR.  POWELL  IN 

" WAKING  I  P  A  NATION  WIT II  WATER." 

The  power  plant  Is  a  stwl  and  concreto  ttrttcltirti  containing  K  generators  o(  s,2no  horsepower  each,  and  4  oí  ir>,*J00 
horsepower  each,  operating  under  a  head  of  i,4>*>  feet,  T plant  is  at  jinvni  ea|Kil>lo  oí  deveiopit'p  ir.'.ooo 
horsepower,  hut  a  lower  power  house  ú  now  under  construction,  where  un  additional  140,000  horsepower  will 
!*•  nenomieu. 

water  is  brought  in  by  means  of  sluices  high  on  the  hillsides,  and  with  the  head  thus 
gained  earth  and  stones  are  washed  into  pipes  laid  on  scaffolding  which  carry  the 
water  ami  sediment  to  the  dam  site. 

The  largest  of  these  dams,  known  as  the  N'ecaxa,  is  the  highest  earth  dam  in  the 
world,  exceeding  by  79  feet  the  much  advertised  Gatun  Dam  at  Panama.  Figure* 
are  dry  things,  but  some  idea  of  its  immense  size  may  he  gained  from  the  statement 
that  il  i>  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  Washington  Monument    *    *  *. 

A  great  problem  which  confronted  the  engineers  at  Necaxa  was  the  tremendous 
one  of  getting  their  material  on  the  ground,  for  at  that  time  the  base  camp  was  Õ0 
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miles  from  the  Dearest  railway.  Two  thousand  feet  below  the  hase  camp  lay  the 
mesa  which  had  l>een  selected  for  lhe  reservoir  sites;  and  l.fiflO  feet  helow  the  mesa,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  gorge  with  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  was  the  location  decided  upon 
for  the  power  houses. 

Mr.  Powell  continues  his  narrative  in  an  interesting  style,  giving 
much  attention  to  some  of  the  legal  battles  in  which  the  promoters 
were  compelled  to  engage  in  order  to  secure  certain  rights  of  way. 
In  one  instance  a  landowner  almost  blocked  operations  and  demanded 
an  exorbitant  sum  of  money  for  land  of  comparatively  little  value  to 
himself:  the  case  passed  the  various  courts  and  finally  went  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic  as  a  last  resort.  In  the  end  the  corpora- 
tion secured  justice,  which  tends  to  show  that  Mexico  is  willing  and 
will  go  to  extremes  to  protect  enterprises  that  come  within  her 
borders. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  says: 

The  Neeaxa  plant  as  it  stands  to-day  represents  an  investment  of  upward  of 
s  .i),(MH),(XH),  ami  the  sum  will  lie  more  than  doubled  before  the  entire  project  is  com- 
pletei. Power  is  to-day  Ixdng  transmitted  to  the  mines  at  El  Oro.  200  miles  away, 
over  the  longest  transmission  line  in  the  world,  and  light  and  power  rates  in  Mexico 
City  have  been  cut  in  two,  W  ith  the  completion  in  the  near  future  of  the  great 
auxiliary  power  houses  now  under  construction,  towns  will  he  lighted,  street  cars 
will  he  operated,  mines  will  he  opened,  ami  factory  wheels  will  revolve  throughout 
all  c  entral  Mexico,  and  this  industrial  awakening  will  he  «lue  to  the  remote  waterfall 
al  Xecaxa. 

"Timehri"  is  such  an  uncommon  name  for  a  periodical  that  the 
Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  of  British  Guiana  makes 
an  explanation  on  the  cover  of  its  journal.  Briefly,  the  name  is  of 
Indian  origin  and  refers  to  the  ancient  picture  writing  found  on  the 
rocks  of  Guiana  rivers.  The  duly  number  of  the  society's  publication 
contains  within  its  '2M  pages  numerous  interesting  articles,  among 
which  is  "The  Latest  Journey  to  Roraima,"  by  Dr.  Henry  E.  Cramp- 
ton.  To  those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  Dr.  Cramp- 
ton's  illustrated  lecture  on  this  subject  the  splendid  pictures  in 
'  Timehri"  are  pleasant  reminders  of  the  author's  wanderings  in 
unknown  forests. 

Speaking  of  his  trip.  Dr.  Crampton  says: 

The  writer  had  the  rare  go*  m  I  fortune  to  make  a  successful  journey  from  Georgetown 
to  Roraima,  the  famous  mountain  that  stands  sentinel  at  the  post  where  Guiana, 
Brasil,  and  Venezuela  are  one.  The  journey  was  replete  with  incidents  and  ex- 
periences that  possess  chiefly  a  personal  interest,  hut  in  addition  certain  observations 
were  made  that  may  have  a  general  value  to  those  acquainted  with  the  interior  of 
this  part  of  South  America,  as  well  as  those  who  mav  travel  to  Roraima  at  some  future 
date    *    *  », 

The  main  object  was  to  run  a  biological  traverse  from  the  coast  at  Georgetown  to 
the  high  levels  centering  al>out  Mount  Roraima  *  *  *.  Our  equipment  weighed 
upward  oí  4,000  pounds  and  demanded  much  time  for  its  shipment.  Owing  to  heavy 
rains  of  the  preceding  weeks  the  river  was  well  up  under  the  hostelry.    The  howling 
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••WAKINi;  L  I*  A  NATION  WITH  WATER." 

The  picture  ihoWK  one  ui  the  erval  5-fooi  pijies  used  in  conserving  the  tremendous  water  |wwer  at  Nwnxa. 
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oí  monkey."  roused  us  early  in  the  morning  ami  as  the  day  was  Sunday  we  remained 
here  and  occupied  the  time  profitably  in  collecting  on  the  .sandy  lowlands  and  rises 
back  from  the  river,  where  the  ants  ply  their  ceaseless  course  from  leafy  bough  to 
underground  chamber    *    #  *. 

Naturally  it  was  -.'ratifying  to  be  at  last  at  Roraima;  yet  the  feeling  of  satisfaction 
was  not  unmixed  with  apprehension,  for  food  supplies  wore  far  too  short  for  safety, 
many  were  ill  with  influenza,  everyone  was  weary,  and  the  return  journey  had  to  be 
accomplished  without  a  single  hitch  if  wo  were  to  return  safely  to  Georgetown.  With 
great  reluctance,  therefore,  the  decision  was  made  to  return  after  only  one  day's  stay 
at  the  long-wLshed-for  camp    *    *  *. 

It  is  difficult  to  present  the  biological  results  of  the  expedition  in  brief  form,  for 
the  material  must  bo  studied  *  *  *.  The  survey  passed  from  the  forests  of  the 
co;ust  to  those  of  Roraima  itself;  and  everywhere,  no  matter  what  the  altitude  might 
be,  certain  species  recurred  atraiu  and  airain;  still  other  organisms  were  restricted  to 
levels  of  a  given  altitude;  anil  finally  each  river  system  had  its  peculiar  types    *    *  *. 

It  was  an  interesting  though  arduous  journey.  Looking  back  upon  it,  fuller  results 
might  have  been  secured  had  time  been  longer,  but  on  the  whole  it  has  been  successful. 
The  Indians  were  splendidly  efficient  carriers,  while  to  my  faithful  Hindu  a  large 
share  of  credit  is  due,  for  his  long  experience  in  the  bush  provided  a  fund  of  knowledge 
upon  which  I  largely  drew  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  expedition. 

Caras  y  Cantas,  of  Buenos  Aires,  for  September  14,  among  its 
many  illustrated  articles  contains  one  on  the  subject  of  yerba  mate 
entitled  "El  Primer  Yerba  en  las  Provincias  Argentinas."  One  of 
the  cuts  shows  the  two  "scientific  fathers"  of  this  industry,  Dr.  F.  M. 
Gomez  and  Sr.  Antonio  Llamas,  standing  beside  one  of  their  fine 
varieties  of  mate  which  has  reached  a  height  as  great  as  that  of  the 
two  gentlemen  combined.  This  illustration  is  only  typical  of  the  high 
state  of  cultivation  and  production  which  verba  mate  has  attained 
under  the  scientific  guidance  of  Sr.  Antonio  Llamas. 

A  plantation  of  yerba  mate  scientifically  cultivated  is  unusual,  and 
for  this  reason  Caras  y  Caretas  has  devoted  several  pages  to  describing 
the  work  of  this  hacienda  in  the  Province  of  Corrientes,  northern 
Argentina. 

The  initiative  in  the  industry  was  taken  by  Sr.  Llamas,  of  the 
department  of  natural  history  of  the  National  College  of  Corrientes. 
He  first  began  his  experiments  on  a  plantation  in  Missiones,  but  after 
15  years  of  serious  labor  was  forced  to  abandon  that  section  by  reason 
of  unfavorable  conditions,  among  which  was  the  unfriendly  attitude  of 
Brazilian  and  Paraguayan  competitors. 

In  1900  Sr.  Llamas  settled  in  Corrientes  and  later  brought  some  of 
his  choice  plants  and  seeds  from  his  former  plantation.  Here,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  F.  M.  Gomez,  rector  of  the  National  College,  he 
started  an  industry  which  has  gradually  grown  to  importance. 

According  to  several  well-known  scientific  authorities,  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  Provinco  of  Corrientes  are  especially  suitable  for 
growing  verba  mate;  and  certain  insect  pests,  which  in  other  sections 
destroy  the  young  plants,  are  unknown  there. 
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Caras  y  Cantas  has  devoted  considerable  space  to  showing  the 
various  stages  of  production,  from  the  tiny  plant  to  the  warehouses 
and  packing  methods,  from  whence  the  product  is  sent  to  the  various 
domestic  as  well  as  some  foreign  markets. 

Verba  mate  is  comparatively  unknown  in  the  United  States,  but 
there  are  certain  commercial  interests  experimenting  with  the  product, 
and  ere  long  it  may  he  no  uncommon  sight  for  the  soda  fountain  dis- 
penser to  oiler  it  to  his  customers  or  for  the  hostes  sat  an  evening 


YKRUA  MATÉ  READY  FOR  TRANSPORT. 


Carat  y  Oardas  devotes  considerable  space  in  its  article,  "El  Primer  Yerba  en  las  Provincias  Argen- 
tina," to  snowing  the  various  stages  of  production,  from  the  tiny  plant  to  the  warehouse  and 
packing  methods.  The  picture  shows  the  verba,  after  the  drying  and  thrashing  pfOCOW,  com- 
pressed into  baga  o(  pounds  each,  ready  for  shipment.  A  comprehensive  artil  le  on  the  culti- 
vation of  yerba  mattf  appeared  In  the  Bullt'lin  of  March,  11)11, 

party  to  provide  it  for  her  guests  as  is  the  custom  in  the  countries 
from  whence  it  comes. 

The  Cuba  Review,  for  October,  as  is  indicated  by  its  subtitle,  "All 
about  Cuba."  contains  numerous  interesting  short  articles  and  notes 
bearing  on  the  commercial  and  industrial  progress  of  the  country. 
"Pineapple  planting  in  Hawaii,"  "The  Dried  Mango,"  and  "Sugar 
Review"  are  among  the  agricultural  subjects  noticed. 
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The  Spice  Mill,  of  New  York,  for  October,  devotes  half  a  dozen 
pages  to  short  articles  written  by  various  members  of  the  Coffee 
Roasters'  excursion  to  Brazil  last  August.  Without  an  exception 
they  refer  to  the  trip  and  to  the  cordial  hospitality  at  the  hands  of  the 
Brazilians  with  grateful  appreciation.  Some  of  the  excursionista 
continued  the  journey  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires,  where  they 
were  also  delighted  with  their  experiences.  One  of  the  writers  thus 
refers  to  the  cordiality  of  their  reception: 

In  justice  to  all  of  the  people  wo  met  in  South  America,  we  must  say  that  we  were 
most  delightfully  received  and  courteously  entertained.  The  people  of  Brazil  are  very 
much  interested  in  the  United  States  and  are  heartily  in  favor  of  having  a  line  of 
steamers  in  operation  between  the  United  States  and  South  America  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  They  are  disposed  to  buy  merchandise  from  the  United  States,  but  maintain 
that  we  are  not  offering  them  the  facilities  offered  by  Europe;  consequently  they 
supply  their  wants  mostly  from  that  continent.  « 
»««##*# 

Our  people  were  more  than  pleased  with  the  trip,  and  have  many  reasons  for  feeling 
thankful  to  the  South  Americans  who  exerted  themselves  to  make  the  visit  there  an 
enjoyable  one;  and  the  recollections  of  the  many  courtesies  shown  us  while  there  will 
be  lasting  and  very  pleasant  indeed  to  review. 

"Native  Placer  Mining  in  Colombia,"  by  R.  O.  D.  Johnson,  in  the 
October  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  of  New  York,  as  the  title 
indicates,  treats  of  ancient  methods  of  obtaining  the  precious  metals 
from  mother  earth.    The  writer  begins  by  saying: 

The  equipment  of  the  native  placer  miner  in  Colombia  Is  secured  from  the  forest 
or  jungle  adjacent  to  his  operations.  Beyond  the  ubiquitous  machete  he  needs  no 
assistance  in  the  way  of  tools  from  the  outside  world. 

The  article  contains  much  information  about  mining  in  general  in 
that  country,  and  especially  commends  itself  to  the  prospector  and 
other  persons  who  are  interested  in  developing  the  vast  mineral 
resources  that  undoubtedly  lie  hidden  beneath  the  surface. 

"Dairying  in  the  West  Indies"  is  the  title  of  the  leading  article  in 
the  Cuban  Magazine,  of  llábana,  for  October.  The  author,  R.  S. 
Cunlifle,  B.  Sc.,  a  member  of  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association, 
treats  this  important  subject  at  some  length,  and  several  illustrations 
depicting  modern  dairy  appliances  make  the  article  of  practical  value. 
Other  subjects  of  an  agricultural  nature  may  be  read  with  profit  by 
those  interested  in  tropical  farming;  while  the  little  poem  on  the 
"History  of  Cuba,"  as  frontispiece,  adds  variety  to  the  publication. 

The  October  number  of  the  Pan  American  Magazine,  of  New 
Orleans,  contains  numerous  articles  bearing  on  the  upbuilding  of 
commercial  relations  between  the  southern  section  of  the  country 
and  the  Latin  American  Republics.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are 
"Louisiana's  Future,"  "Mobile  and  Its  Relations  to  the  Panama 
Canal,"  "The  Cohnne  Palm,"  "Pan  American  Development  Notes," 
etc. 
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The  August  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  of  New  York,  devoted 
a  dozen  pages  to  the  story  of  the  Coffee  Roasters'  Excursion  to  Brazil. 
"It  is  the  story  of  continuous  sightseeing,  entertainments,  banquets, 
and  receptions,"  to  use  the  phraseology  of  the  Journal,  whose  special 
correspondent  with  the  party  had  unusual  facilities  for  securing  his 
data  first  handed.  Numerous  illustrations  taken  by  professionals  and 
by  members  of  the  excursion  add  interest  to  the  story;  those  of  the 
coffee  fazendas  visited  by  the  party  being  especially  interesting,  as 
the  average  North  American  has  little  knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  tree  from  whose  fruit  is  made  the  drink  without  wliich  his  break- 
fast would  be  incomplete. 

The  September  number  of  Pan  American  Progress,  of  Los  Angeles, 
among  several  interesting  articles,  contains  under  the  caption  "Cali- 
fornia Producers  Decide  to  Enter  the  Latin  American  Field,"  details 
of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  consul  general  of  Honduras  to  interest 
California  in  Central  America.  Mr.  M.  E.  Diebold  has  been  dis- 
patched to  the  field,  where  he  will  hold  trade  expositions  in  the 
leading  Central  American  cities,  showing  California  products,  the 
prices,  and  much  other  information 

"The  Guayule— A  Desert  Rubber  Plant,"  by  Prof.  F.  E.  Lloyd,  of 
McGill  University,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  October,  is  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  article  dealing  with  the  rubber  plant.  In 
his  opening  paragraph  Prof.  Lloyd  says: 

Perhaps  no  statement  in  reirard  to  lho  source  of  our  commercial  rubber*  is  more 
surprising  to  one  unacquainted  with  this  particular  field  than  that  over  200  s|k»o¡os  oí 
plant*  contribute  to  the  sum  total  of  the  crude  material  which  cornea  to  the  market. 
Indeed,  that  "rubber  plant"  which  is  frequently  used  as  a  household  decoration  is 
usually  thought  to  be  chiefly  responsible,  but  this  is  far  from  the  truth.  This  same 
rubber  plant,  however,  furnishes  us  with  a  point  of  departure  for  the  present  account 
in  the  fact,  well  known  to  everyone  who  has  but  slight  acquaintance  with  it.  that 
when  injured  a  milky  fluid  (latex)  escapes,  which,  on  drying,  becomes  translucent 
and  displays  in  some  degree  the  familiar  properties  of  india  rubber,  or  caoutchouc. 

After  discussing  rubber  production  at  some  length,  the  writer  con- 
cludes that  the  subject  merits  much  more  attention  from  a  scientific 
standpoint,  and  suggests  that  an  experiment  on  a  large  scale  could 
be  conducted  so  as  to  answer  many  points  and  to  reveal  a  new  means 
of  increasing  our  resources. 

"Tampico  is  now  Mexico's  Largest  Oil  Port"  is  the  title  and  sub- 
ject upon  which  W.  D.  Homaday  writes  in  the  Mining  and  Engineer- 
ing World  (New  York)  for  September  21.  Mr.  Hornaday  says  that 
"  within  a  very  short  period  of  time  an  enormous  export  traffic  of  oil 
has  been  established  through  Tampico  and  the  tonnage  is  increasing 
with  leaps  and  bounds."  Port  improvements  have  greatly  facilitated 
thejnisiness. 
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"  l  he  Oaayaie  a  DoktI  Rubber  Plant,"  by  Prof  v.  K.  U*yd.  in  Popular  Science  Monthly  f«i 

<  icIoImt.  ■tornlx's  I  his  luponunl  plant  from  which  i>  derived  a  eon.Mderahle  quantity  of  crude 

material  fur  the  rubber  of  coammt.  In  the  Bulletin  «>f  February,  1912,  appeared  a compre- 
henrive  article  entitled  •■  The  Story  of  Guayule,"  which  m  hated  on  Piaf.  Lloyd's  i>ook. 
"Guorule  (Partbenium  Anceulalum  Uravi.  \  Rui.ut  Plant  of  the  Cbfbaabuan  Desert,'' 
published  i>y  1 1»<*  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  m  MIL, 
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"Prospecting  in  Nicaragua,"  by  W.  A.  Connelly,  in  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press,  of  San  Francisco,  for  September  21,  is  an  article 
which  should  be  read  by  prospectors  who  contemplate  operations  in 
t  ropical  countries.  Mr.  Connelly  lias  found  Nicaragua  rich  in  minerals 
which,  however,  are  as  yet  little  exploited.  In  his  opinion  this  is  a 
section  of  the  world  destined  to  become  wealthy  by  reason  of  its  vast 
mineral  deposits  and  other  resources. 

"A  New  Packing  Plant  on  the  Mexican  Border"  is  described  in  the 
September  National  Provisioned  of  New  York  and  Chicago.    El  Paso, 


FIXE  AT  OIL  GUSHER,  DOS  noCAS,  MEXICO. 

In  ''  Tampico  U  now  Mexico's  Largest  Oil  Port."  Mr.  W.  D.  Horaaday  deals  with  the  remarkable 
oil  regions  of  Mexico.  The  picture  shows  the  burning  of  the  great  gusher  known  as  "  Dos  Bocas," 
which  was  brought  in  July  4,  1908,  and  immediately  caught  lire.  It  was  located  only  07  m  do 
south  oí  Tampico.  It  burned  for  a  period  of  57  day*,  the  flames  mount  ing  to  heights  ranging  from 
800  to  1,300  feet,  the  estimated  consumption  of  the  oil  being  .viu.ooo  barrels  per  dav.  The  light 
could  be  scon  for  KM)  miles  at  sea,  and  at  night  newspapers  could  be  clearly  read  by  its  means 
alone  ut  a  di>tance  of  17  miles. 

Tex.,  has  been  selected  as  the  seat  of  operations  for  the  new  enter- 
prise, which  location  the  promoters  believe  is  ideal  in  view  of  the 
expected  large  supply  of  reasonably  cheap  cattle  from  Mexico,  as 
well  as  from  adjacent  territory  of  Texas  and  other  Western  States. 

The  September  number  of  America  Latina,  of  Mexico  City,  has  an 
interesting  descriptive  article  by  Atilio  Peeeorini  on  the  "Ruins  of 
Copan,"  in  Honduras.  Several  photographs  reproduced  add  interest 
to  the  description  and  cause  the  reader  to  marvel  anew  at  the  wonders 
of  ancient  civilization. 
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"Revista  Nacional  de  Colombia"  for  September  2S  contains  an 
illustrated  article  on  the  waterfalls  and  other  sources  of  mechanical 
power  that  await  development.  The  pictures  show  numerous  falls 
suitable  for  generating  electric  power,  while  the  context  contains 
important  data  on  the  subject.  The  first  page  of  Revista  is  devoted 
to  a  picture  of  the  famous  Colombian,  Dr.  Salvador  Comarcho 
Roldan,  and  an  account  of  the  movement  to  erect  a  monument  to 
his  memory.  The  "City  of  Pasto  and  Its  Progress"  also  receives 
attention  in  the  form  of  a  descriptive  article. 

"Aviation  in  Chile,"  by  Manuel  R.  Escobar,  in  the  Inca  Chronicle, 
of  La  Fundición,  Peru,  is  an  interesting  and  well-illustrated  article 
dealing  with  the  progress  of  the  science,  or  rather  with  the  "art  of 
divine  foolishness,"  as  the  writer  is  inclined  to  think  of  aviation. 
Nevertheless,  the  story  tells  of  the  serious  work  of  two  well-known 
Chilean  aviators,  Basa  and  Acevedo,  both  of  whom  have  achieved 
success  through  their  own  efforts. 

The  Chronicle  also  devotes  several  pages  to  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Gen.  Andres  A.  Caceres,  one  of  South  America's  foremost  men  and 
at  present  the  Peruvian  minister  to  Germany. 

"Haiti:  Misunderstood,"  is  the  title  of  an  article  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  number  of  The  Independent.  The  author,  Elsie  C.  Par- 
sons, after  a  brief  pleasure  cruise  to  the  island  Repubic,  gives  some 
of  her  impressions.  She  mingled  freely  with  the  natives  in  town  and 
country  and  on  her  return  lias  many  pleasant  things  to  say  about 
them,  among  which  are  the  following: 

*  *  *  There  is  no  cheating  or  dishonesty.  The  French  priests,  always  your 
kindly  hosts  inland,  tell  you  that  a  mule  laden  with  surks  of  gold  could  journey 
from  end  to  end  of  the  island  unrohhed.  They  tell  you.  too.  that  you  yourself  will 
never  be  in  any  way  molested,  and  that  Haitians  carry  pistols  and  machetes  merely 
as  you  wear  a  rim»  or  as  a  boy  cherishes  a  penknife    *    *  *. 

A  smile,  a  "'bon  jour,  monsieur"  or  "madame,"  a  joke,  destroy  any  prejudice  that 
may  have  existed  at  once.  Given  time  for  other  amenities,  a  visiting  card,  a  compli- 
ment, a  drink,  and  native  courtesy  is  unbounded.  As  a  farewell  attention  at  Cape 
Haitien  the  little  boy  of  one  of  our  kind  friends  brought  on  board  to  us  10  doves  for 
pots,  or  food,  as  we  liked.  For  the  rest  of  the  cruise  the  doves  sat  happily  two  by  two 
in  a  converted  bottled  water  crate    *    *  *. 

One  day  my  horse  went  lazy  and.  at  the  suggestion  of  a  mutual  acquaintance,  the 
planter  with  whom  we  were  taking  our  déjeuner  de  midi,  gave  me  his  own  horse  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day's  journey.  Filtering  a  northern  port  after  sundown,  which 
is  against  the  rule,  because  out  of  gasoline  wo  could  not  spend  the  night  at  sea,  a 
telegram  from  the  President  secured  us  anchorage  and  immunity  from  an  enormous  fine 

Under  the  title  of  "Another  Transatlantic  Oil  Motor  Ship,"  the 

Engineering  News  for  October  24  describes  the  new  Monte  Penedo, 
which  is  shortly  to  be  placed  in  service  probably  between  New  York 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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This  vessel  is  360  feet  long  with  a  breadth  of  50  feet,  and  comes 
from  the  llowuhlt  Works,  of  Kiel,  Germany.  Going  into  details  as 
to  the  utility  of  oil  motor-driven  ships,  the  article  says: 

The  total  saving  in  weight  in  both  machinery  and  fuel  of  the  motor-driven  vessel 
over  the  steam-driven  vessel  will  average  975  to  1,200  tona.  Converting  this  into 
cargo  space,  a  motor  ship  will  have  available  for  cargo  about  28,000  to  33,000  cubic 
feet  more  than  a  steamship.  A  steamer  will  require  Hi  firemen  and  coal  passers;  the 
motor  ship  requires  (i  laborers  for  the  engines  and  donkey  boiler  service,  or  a  reduct  ion 
of  10  in  the  machinery  force  required. 

These  figures  give  an  idea  why  marine  engineers  the  world  over  regard  the  advent 
of  the  oil  engine  as  heralding  a  revolution  in  ocean  transportation.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  such  a  vessel  as  the  Monte  Penedo  is  but  a  forerunner  of  a  type  of 
vessel  that  will  soon  be  common  on  the  high  seas. 

"  Motor  trucks  in  Mexico"  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  Motor  Age. 
of  Chicago,  for  November  7,  in  which  is  traced  the  progress  of  this 
modern  vehicle  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  According  to  the  article, 
the  use  of  trucks  is  just  having  a  beginning  anu"  splendid  oppor- 
tunities are  opening;  the  real  hindrance  to  its  general  use  lies  in  the 
tact  that  the  back  of  the  peon  has  ever  been  the  burden  bearer, 
but  with  increasing  business  and  the  necessity  for  quicker  dispatch, 
the  motor  truck  is  gradually  winning  its  way. 

Bohemia,  of  Habana,  for  August  11,  carries  a  picture  of  the  model 
of  the  monument  to  be  erected  in  Pernambuco  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Brazilian  diplomat,  Joaquim  Nabuco.  The  award  for  the  design 
has  been  given  to  the  Italian  sculptor,  Giovanni  Nicolini,  in  competi- 
tion with  the  models  submitted  by  other  distinguished  artists  and 
sculptors. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OE 


REPORTS, 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  NOVEMBER  1,  1 

Title.  Dale.  Author. 


ASOKXTOCA.  I  pu 

Sanitary  appliances   July  It 

Vulcani/ers  do  

Jewclrv  «us   July  lj 

Metals  110  

Crop  reports  for  northern  Argentina  (or  June  an<l  July,  1912          July  31 

Report  of  Argentine  ministry  of  finance,  1911  Vug.  2 

iKfrrro  ami  regulation  of  competition  of  large  and  small  internal-    Auk.  6 
combustion  motors. 

Reports  of  'I  i  vision  of  animal  iii'ltistrv  |...do. . 

Steel  tiling  cabinets   Am;.  12 

Pianos—  no  possible  agents  al  present   >lo  

Hardware,  [dated  wan1,  ele.,  duties,  dealers,  ete  <lo  

Telephone  directories  «lo. . .  . 

Coverings  ami  packings  for  pipes  ami  hoilprs— dealers,  etc  Vug.  14 

Argentine  foreign  trade  lor  first  sue  months  of  I'M.'  lug.  17 


Clippings  i>n  national  grain  elevators   Vilv 


Refrigerators,  local  demand,  importation  Vug.  22 

Translation  of  communication  regarding  cuantieos  Vug.  27 

Engines,  power  development,  dealers,  mining  and  oil,  etc  do  

Trade-marks  clarification  Vug.  29 

"  La  i  idontologia  Argentina"  do  

[inllctm  of  department  of  public  works  do  

Trade-marks  do. . . . 

Monthly  bulletin  of  department  of  agriculture  do. . . . 

Thermal  and  medicinal  waters   Be.pt.  ft 

Crop  report  for  northern  Argentina   Sept.  7 

Commerce  and  industries  of  northern  Argentina  do. . .  . 

"  El  Comercio  Exterior  Argentino"   Sept.  9 

Correction  in  anntwl  report   sept,  i  t 

Copies  of  II ¡tierno- Argentin»  Review   Sept  17 

Dried  fruits  and  canned  goods   Sent.  IS 

Clay  pi|>es,  lire  brick,  rooting  tiles,  paving  liles,  etc  do  

Newspaper  (dipping  on  national-l>atik  prolits   Sept.  21 


R.  T.  Crane,  consul,  Rosarlo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

R.  M.  Bart leman, consul  gen- 
eral, Hiicnos  Aires. 
Do. 

Do 

R.  T.  Crane,  consul,  Rosario. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

R.  M.  Bartleman, consul  gen- 
eral, Buenos  Ain's. 
Do. 

R.  T.  Crane,  consul,  Rosario. 
R.  II.  Bartleman,  consul  gen- 
eral. Buenos  Aires. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

R.  T.  Crane. consul,  Rosario 
Do. 

R.  If.  Bartleman,  consul  gen- 
eral, Buenos  Aires. 

R.  T.  Crane, consul,  Rosario 

It.  M.  Bartleman, consul  gen- 
eral. Buenos  Vires. 

R.  T.  Crane,  consul,  Rosario. 
Do. 

R.  M.  Bartleman.  consul  gen- 
eral. Buenos  Aires. 


Ceara   July  lá  P 


Annual  report  of  commerce  ami  industries,  calendar  year  1911  Julv  31 

Trans|Kirtat ion  fai  llit ie>.   Aug.  5 


Merrill  Grillith,  consii 

Pernambuco. 
Jav  White,  consul,  Sant 
P.  Merrill  Crilli  U.  cj 
Pernambuco. 

Automobiles  in  Pernambuco   Aug.   ft  Do. 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Brazil.  19LI  Vug.  17    Julius  (I.  Lay,  consul  general, 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Continuation  of  review  of  commerce  and  Industries  of  Braiil  in    Sept.   1  Do. 


1911. 


ctiii.r. 


Rice  importa   Aug.  l 

Furniture  trade  do  

Building  notes   Undated, 

Foreign  capital  for  development  of  Chile  do  

stock  raising  in  Chile     Aug.  3 

Beer  production  Vug.  2ft 

Silk  goods  -dealers   Aug.  2S 

Knit  goods  -dealers  do  

Tobacco  -upplv  do  

Horseshoes    prices  -competition -possible  agents,  etc   Sept.  5 

Forests  of  Chile   Sept.  9 

Chile  Government  estimates  (or  1913    Sept.  10 

Bottling  machinery  -brewers  -bottlers    wine  producers   Sept.  12 

Tariff  rates   Sept  .  1  ft 

How  to  introduce  American  goods  into  Chile.   Sept,  24 

Import  duties  on  condensed  and  evaporated  milk— trade   Sept,  2»i 

Paper- bag  trade   Sept.  30 


A.  A.  Window, 
paraíso. 
1  »o. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Val- 


'This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  !<v  the  consular  ouieers  in  Latin  America, 
but  merely  Ih  'bat  are  supplied  tolhe  Pan  American  Culón  us  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  institution. 
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Report*  rteehed  to  Nmenbtr  i,  1912—  Continued. 


Title. 

COLOMBIA. 
Roofing,  paving,  other  coal-tar  products, 

Market  for  asphaltum  

Colombian  notes  


Date. 


Author. 


possible  mark  et  i.. 


Railroad  extension  in  Colombia    

Annual  re|>ort  oí  commen  t-  an.l  industries  oí  Río  Mucha.. 

CUBA. 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Cuba.  1911  

DOMINICAN  KEPIBUC. 

Modification  of  Dominican  trade-mark  law  


1912. 

Sept.  16    I.  A.  Maiming. 

ranquilla. 
Sept.  25    Leland  Harrison,  American 

chargé  d'affaires,  Bogota. 
Oct.    1    I.  A.  Manning,  consul,  Bar- 

ranquilla. 
.do....  Do. 
Oct.    9  Do. 


July  17    J.  L.  Rodgers, consul 
Habana. 


Establishment  of  two  new  steamship  linos  for  coast  service. 
Commerce  and  industries,  lull  


Aug.  9 
Sept.  6 


Limes—  production,  shipping,  etc  

Commerce  and  industries,  lull  

Gasoline  and  kerosene,  prices,  etc  

ECt*  ADOR. 

Increase  in  automobile  business  


Sept.  16 

...do  


Sept.  30 


F.  Bohr,  vice  consul  general. 
Santo  Domingo. 
Do. 

C.  R.  Curtis,  consul 

.Santo  Domingo. 
F.  Bohr,  vice  consul  ¡ 

Santo  Domingo. 
C.   M.   Hathaway,  consul, 

Tuerto  Plata. 
Do. 


Guayaquil  and  American  traveling  men. 
General  trade  notes  


Oct.    2    Chas.  Baker,  vice  and  deputy 

consul,  Guayaquil. 
Oct.    4  Do. 
Oct.    9  Do. 


«.TATEMALA. 


Vacuum  cleaners  \ug.  H    Geo.  A.  Bucklin.  consul  gen- 


Tonka  beans  

Cigar  industry  and  tobacco  im|iorts   . 

Jewelry  trade  

Horseshoes  and  mule  shoes  

Pa|HT  tOWCiS  

Shoes,  imports  and  exports  

Soap  machinery,  etc  , 

Hemp  and  pitá  fibers  

Laundry  paddles;  limited  market  for  bluing. 

Increase'  of  export  duties  on  coffee  

No  dentists'  supply  houses  , 

Deodorizer,  druggists,  etc  

Candies,  sweets,  and  condensed  milk— duties.. 
Kinds  of  exports  from  Gun 
Garters  and  arm  bands  


...do  

Aug.  19 

...do  

Aug.  20 

...do  

Aug.  26 

..do  

.do  ! 

Sept.  U 
Sept.  19 
Sept.  24 
Sept.  30 
Oct.  7 
Oct.  S 
(Jet.  15 


City. 


HOKDUBAS. 


Vacuum  cleaners,  no  market. 


MF-Xtro. 


Saddles  and  saddle  trees,  duties. 
'•Roots  used  as  soap"  


Powder,  limited  market. 


end,  G 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Aug.  20    A.  T.  Haeberle, consul,  Tegu- 
cigalpa. 


Aug.  11 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  27 

Well-drilling  machinery  do  

Mexican  notes:  Galvaimed-irnn  pails  and  metal  goods  of  similar    Aug.  29 
character;  spades  and  shovels;  jm<  king  sheet  lin;  paraffin  wax: 
charcoal  braziers  and  cast-iron  pots;  beer;  land  coded;  coined 
monev  on  hand  in  principal  banks  of  issue,  June  30,  1912. 

City  and  telephone  directories  available   Aug.  30 

Dnrango's  home  shoe  industry   Sept.  3 

General  and  trade  conditions  of  State  of  Oaxaca  Undated. 

toffee  crop   Sept.  5 

Sugar  industry   do.... 


A.   J.  Lespimi 

Frontera. 
Philip  E. 

Saltillo. 
Wilbert  L.  Bonner,  consul, 

San  Luís  Potosi. 
Frederick  Simpich.  consul, 

Ensenada. 
Do. 

Wm.  Canada,  consul,  Vera 
Cruz. 


Chihuahua. 
Theodore  C.  Ilamm,  consul, 

Durango. 
E.    M.    Lawton,  consular 

Tnt,  Oaxaca. 
Miller,  consul,  Tampico, 
Do. 
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Reports  received  to  Novembtr  1,  191 9  -Continued. 


Till.-. 


Dm  te. 


Author. 


Mexico — continued. 

Mexican  notos:  Brass-covered  pipes:  lint  or  s:»<l  irons:  win'  net- 
ting: blacksmith  tools:  Ml  mg:  improvements  to  railway; 
market  (or  railway  tta  phtes.  improvements  to  plan  of  oil  com- 
pany; agricultural  notes  from  Mexico. 

Powder,  etc.,  no  pit-sent  demand  


Uniforms:  no  lodges  or  societies  

No  telephone  companies,  list  of  merchants. 

Lodges  and  clubs  


No  sociei  ies  or  lodges  in  Chihuahua    

Suggestions  for  advancement  of  business  interests. 


1911 
Sept.  7 


Sept.  11 


Dictograph  catalogue  referred  to  police. 
Shipments  of  shrmi|>*  from  Maun  km. . 


Henequén  market  at  Progreso. 
Corns  ted  re|tort  on  shrimp.. 


Testing  machines,  no  market..  

Clubs  and  news|M|i«  rs  possibly  interest eil  in  publica»  ion  

Statement  of  nibt>er  shipped  through  American  consulate  at 

Mnz.it  lan.  during  1910. 1911.  toSeptenilier.  1912. 
Mining  machinery,  good  market;  mining  cum  (Minies.  

Multigmph,  Government  purchases;  electric  current  


Well-drilling  machinery. 
Corn  crop  in  San  Luis  Potosi. . 


...  do.... 
Sept.  12 
Sept  .  17 

Sept.  19 

Sept.  21 

S«  pt.  .'1 
Sept.  J4 

Sept.  25 
Sept.  M 

Sept.  U 

Sept.  ZS 

Sept.  30 

Oct.  l 

Oct.  3 
do. 


Declared  exports.  September  quarter.  1912  

Tonnage  of  vessels  clearing  for  Tinted  States  iwrts  from  port  of 

Tampico,  for  September  quarter,  1912. 
Tiling  made  at  Guadalajara  


Ke|Kort  showing  increased  exportation  of  nrbtUUOS  through  port 
of  Nogales  during  season  dosing  Oct.  15,  1912. 

PARAGUAY. 

Value  of  trade  publications  in  English  , 

Market  for  machine  tools  

Tariff  on  manifolding  apparatus  


Annual  report  of  i 


PERU. 

>mmerce  and  industries  of  Peru,  1911. 


Peruvian  duties  on  simples  of  commercial  travelers  

Registration  of  trade-marks  in  Peru  

Peruvian  exports  of  minerals;  copper,  silver,  and  their  alloys 
during  1911. 

Importation  of  hog  lard  into  Peru.  1911  

Commerce  of  Peru  in  19tr¿.  1910,  and  1911. .   

Peruvian  exporta  in  1910  

Peruvian  imports  in  191(1    

Income-tax  system  in  Peru  


Oct.  11 

Oct  12 
.  do — 

Oct.  15 

Undated. 


July  17 

July  23 
July  29 


July  31 

Aug.  8 

Sept.  12 
Sept  13 


Wm.  Canada,  consul,  Vera 
Cruz. 


C.  S.  Edwards,  consul,  Aca- 
pu  leo. 
Do, 
Do. 

J.  II.  Johnson,  consul,  Mata- 
moros. 

Marion  Letcher,  consul,  Chi- 
I  huahua. 
Wilbert  I*  Honney,  consul. 

San  Luis  Potosi. 
A.  Gracey,  consul.  Progreso. 
A.  tl.  mown,  vice  consul, 

Marat  Ian. 
A.  Graccy,  consul.  Progreso. 
A.  <!.  Hrowu, consul,  Mazat- 

lan. 

Frederico  Slmpicb,  consul, 

Kllsenada. 
J.  C.  Allen,  deputy  consul 

general,  Monterey. 
A.  O.  Brown,  consul,  Mazat- 

lan. 

Thos.  W.  Bowman,  vice  con- 
sul, Nogales. 

S.  K.  Mogill,  consul,  Guada- 
lajara. 

A.  liraccv,  consul.  Progreso. 
Williert  L.  Bonney,  consul, 

San  Luis  Potosi." 
C.  A.  Miller, consul, TampUo. 
Do. 

S.  E.  MagiU,  consul,  Guada- 
lajara. 

Thos.  W.  Bowman,  vice  con- 
sul, Nogales. 


SALVADOR. 

Discontinuance  of  schedule  sen-ice  of  Salvador  railway  compa- 
nies1 steamships. 

Decree  providing  for  actual  payment  in  American  gold  coin  or 
bills  of  imposts  on  importations  when  such  imposts  are  called 
for  in  terms  of  gold. 

URUGUAY. 

Hop  Importa  and  l>eer  production  


Quantity  of  money  in  t  rugnav  June  30,  1912  

Opening  bids  for  I'ruguay  lrans|>ori  

New  lax  on  t'mguai  insurance  companies 

State  nf  I'ruguay  l>anking  business  

I'ruguay  importations  of  wines,  etc.,  in  July,  1912 
Development  of  Hiver  Plate  frozen-meat  Industry. 


..do  

..do  

Sent.  20 

..do  

Sept.  27 


Sept.  1» 
Sept.  24 


July  16 

Aug.  1 

Aug.  2 

Aug.  5 

Aug.  13 

.«lo  

Aug.  19 


Cornelius  Fctr%  Jr., 
Asuncion. 
Do. 
Do. 


W.  II.  Roliertson, consul  gen- 
eral, Callao. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Thomas  Hinckley, 
general,  San  Salvador 
Do. 


F.  W.  Goding,  consul,  Monte- 
video. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
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Rejwrls  rscriiaf  to  Nowmbtr  I,  1912— Continued. 

Title.  Date. 


Author. 


ORl'GUAY— continued. 


1912. 


Stale  lastirauce  bank  of  Uruguay  *ug.  21 

Data  on  I' rummy  l>eer  for  1910   Auk.  2» 

Sheep  <lip  factory  in  Uruguay   Sept.  2 

Uruguay  notos   Sept.  :t 

State of  Uruguay  banking  for  August,  lull   Sept.  1» 

Ut iliting  a  Uruguay  Hiver  for  electrical  energy   Sept.  19 

Revision  of  Uruguay  consular  fees   Sept.  23 


Hailwav construction  in  Itollvla   Sept.  24  Do 

River  Plate  slaughtering  for  season  1911-12  no   Do 


Coasting  trade  of  Uruguay  do. 

VF.NKZUKLA. 

Corset  trade   Aug.  IT 


in 


Declared  exports,  1910-11   Aug. 

Late  stat  isl  íes  of  foreign  trade   Sept . 

New  customs  classifications  do. 

Toilet  preparations  ;  Sept. 

References  for  data  on  Venezuela  do. 

References  on  census,  lioundaries,  etc  I . .  .do. 

City,  State,  and  telephone  directories,  publishers  I  Sept. 

Live-stock  exhibition  at  San  Francisco  Exposition  in  1915  do  

Grocery  imports  from  the  United  States,  duties,  etc   Sept.  11 

New  customs  classifications   Sept.  17 

Venezuelan  notes  do  

Translations  of  the  resolutions  regarding  repair  of  wagon  roads    Sept.  27 

lietween  San  Felipe  and  Puerto  Cabello,  and  between  Maracay 

and  Valencia. 

Milk,  duties  and  imports  


Oct. 


New  tarif!  classification  do. 

Newspapers  containing  passenger  rates  and  freight  tariffs  on  Vene-  . .  .do. 
zuefan  vessels. 


F.  W.  Coding, consul,  Monte- 
video. 
I>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


T.  W.  Voetter,  consul,  I-a 
Ouata. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

H.  R.  Wright, consul,  Puerto 
Tabello. 

T.  W.  Voetter,  consul.  I<a 
Guaira. 
Do. 
Do. 


S 
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COMMERCE  OF  BOLIVIA 
FOR  1911     V     ;.     V  .*. 


The  foreign  trade  of  Bolivia,  according  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Statistical 
Office,  for  the  year  1911  amounted  to  1I1.002.5S0  bolivianos,  of  which  58.371.409 
bolivianos  were  imports  and  K2.íi31.171  ltolívianos  were  exjw>rts. 


BOLIVIA    COMMERCE  1911,  $64,991,006. 
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The  figures  for  the  preceding  year  were:  Imports,  48.802.394  bolivianos;  exports, 
74.566.556;  total.  123.368,960  bolivianos. 

The  value  of  the  boliviano  is  approximately  39  rents  United  States  currency  <12J 
bolivianos  £  I  fterlingi.  On  this  basis  the  taures  represent  in  United  States  gold  for 
the  year  1911.  imports,  $22,764,849;  exports.  $32,226,156.  total,  $54,991,006.  1910, 
imports.  $19,032,934;  exports,  $29,080,957;  total,  $48.113.891.  Increase  1911  over 
1910.  imports.  $3,731,915;  exports,  $3,145,199;  total,  $<'>.S77.144. 

The  imports  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911,  by  countries,  were  as  follows: 


rou  n  tries. 


United  Kingdom.. 

German  v  

United  States  

Chile  

Belgium  

Argentina  

France  

Peru  

Italy  

Braill  

Spain  

Uruguay  

All  other  countries 

Total  


1909 

1910 

1911 

$3,078,796 

.'{til,  SOO 

$4,863,318 

1.644,  IM 

3.304.300 

4,021.204 

4,240,706 

2. 145,500 

3.847,200 

I.290,4<i.r. 

3.089. 110 

3.836.552 

(.11.540 

1.380,834 

1,584,942 

659.570 

618,810 

1.255.635 

.177.0112 

422,295 

1, 104,391 

9KS.249 

1.011,350 

1,076,165 

3N8.  762 

351.377 

553.956 

92.  m 

189,414 

328, 005 

IH.,  174 

75,889 

172,805 

K.8.24H 

36.507 

02.  630 

020.310 

45.730 

57.326 

14,405,407 

19.a32.9Ci4 

22, 764.849 

Compared  with  the  preceding  year,  in  1911  the  importa  from  the  United  Kingdom 
decreased  $1,498,482,  or  23.5  per  cent.  From  Germany  there  was  an  increase  of 
$716,964,  or  21.7  per  cent;  an  increase  from  the  United  States  of  $1,701,694,  or  79.3 
per  cent;  and  from  France  of  $682,096,  or  161.5  per  cent.  However,  if  wo  go  back 
to  1909  we  find  that  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  show  a  very  con- 
siderable gain,  that  of  Germany  a  much  larger  gain,  while  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  has  actually  fallen  off. 


Imports  are  divided  into  the  following  classes,  of  which  the  values  for  the  years 
1910  and  1911  were  as  follows: 


1910 


Animal  products  and  I 
Vegetable  products  and  i 
Mineral  products  and  manufactures. 

Textiles  and  manufactures  

Paper  and  manufactures  

Drugs  and  chemical  products  

Liquors,  wines,  anil  other  leverages. 

Machine  tools  and  hardware  

Carriages  and  other  vehicles  

Arms  and  explosives  

Articles  not  classified  In  the  tariff. . . 


Total. 


Boliviano*. 
3,668,757.75 
11,233,198.77 
19.2S4i.056.  81 
6,353,544.59 

585, 925. 34 

464,676.58 
1,590,981.50 
1,356,135. 28 

125,633. 17 
4,029,537.19 

108,047.57 


48,  Ríe.  394.  M 


Animal  products  and  manufactures  were  divided  into  four  subclasses: 


Live  animals  and  . 
Ordinary  animal  products. 

Residuary  products  

Manufactured  products. . . . 


1910 


Boliviano*. 
1,605,730.47 
1,247, 101.  SB 
430,080.20 
485,846.69 


Total  I  3,668,757.75 


1911 


Boliviano*. 
9.  OKI,. 844. 49 
12, 497,512. 19 
19,  992, 493.  Stt 
7,219,  ISO.  45 
1,607,051.63 
577, 157. 47 
2,191.837.99 
2,554,661.00 
561,275.21 
2,026,414.87 
61,980.04 

58,371,409.26 


1911 


4,407,797.55 
2.640,864.87 
997,643.95 
1,035,538.12 


9,081,844.49 
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In  the  first  nube  lasa,  live  animals  and  preserved  meats,  the  imports  for  1911,  in 
bolivianos,  were,  live  animals,  3,581,889.06;  preserved  meats,  825,908.49. 

Ordinary  animal  products  for  1911  were,  alimentary,  237,983.83;  industrial, 
2,398,525.54;  medicinal,  3,250;  mixed,  1,105.50. 

Residuary  animal  products  for  1911  were,  alimentary,  302,048.02;  industrial, 
587,525.46;  mixed,  108,070.47. 

Manufactured  animal  products  for  1911  were,  leather  and  peltry,  329,812.94;  boot* 
and  shoes,  330,576.93;  miscellaneous,  309.148.25. 

Vegetable  produi  ts  and  manufactures  were  divided  into  four  subclasses: 


linn 


1911 


Bolii  iann.%. 

28, 795  43 
2.219,718.57 
7,. ¡J0. 7)7.40 
_  1.643,947. 32 

Tolal   11,233. 19s.  77 


Textile  fibers  

Fruits  unci  grains  

Other  ordinary  vegetable  products. 
Mantilac  tnr<>  


Boliviano*. 
30.412.20 
4,201,390.  OS 

0.  756.321.21 

1.  ati.ass.  10 

12.497,512.19 


Fruit  and  grain  imports  for  1911.  in  bolivianos,  were:  Alimentary,  3,712,826.03: 
medicinal,  14.93S.02;  live  plants  and  seeds,  22,991.06;  miscellaneous,  450,635.57. 

Other  ordinary  vegetable  products  for  1911  were:  Alimentary,  4,114,326.42;  medici- 
nal, 9,941.10;  industrial,  2,307,725.14;  lumber  and  woods,  324,328.55. 

Manufactures  for  1911  were:  Of  wood,  981,526.19;  wood  with  other  materials, 
41,441.81;  furniture,  341,827.27;  miscellaneous.  4,268.33. 

Mineral  products  and  manufactures  were  divided  into  5  subclasses: 


1910 


1911 


BolUiant*. 

tiold  and  other  iwenumerated  minerals   8. 720.070. 56 

t  opper  and  alloys   91,041.  30 

Tin.  lead,  and  line   24.1.  Oso.  92 

Iron  and  steel   9.090.017. 23 

Clones  and  earths   534.634.  WO 

Total   19. 2*0.  «50. 81 


Boliviano'. 
8, 954». 'U0. 25 
1J0.X54.M 
207.700.88 

10,174.812.86 
403. 155.06 


Under  gold  and  other  unenumerated  minerals,  the  imports  for  1911,  in  bolivianos, 
were:  Gold,  8,750,050;  unenumerated  minerals  and  metals,  178,193.03;  manufactures, 
31,667.22. 

Copper  and  alloys  for  1911  were:  Unmanufactured,  66,453.38;  manufactured, 
60.401.43. 

Tin,  lead,  and  zinc  for  1911  were:  Unmanufactured,  38,787.26;  manufactured, 
222,107.27;  partly  manufactured,  6,866.35. 

Iron  and,  steel  for  1911  were:  Unmanufactured,  6,536,084.67;  manufactured, 
2,336,877.22;  structural  and  other  industrial  material,  1.301,850.97. 

Stones  and  earths  for  1911  were:  Unmanufactured,  24,296;  manufactured,  196,913.96; 
earthenware  porcelain  and  glassware,  241,945.10. 

Textiles  and  manufactures  were  divided  into  3  subclasses: 


Thread  and  yarn. 

Textiles  

Mixed  

Total  


1910 


1911 


Boliviano*.  Boliviano*. 

244.029  43  27\734.»2 

5,  ,557,  839.  30  6, 565, 034.  22 

551,675. 8»  375,411.31 

6,353, 544. 59  7,219,180.45 


Paper  and  manufactures  were  divided  into  3  subclasses: 


1910 


1911 


Unfinished  pa]ter  and  pasteboard  

Finished  i>u|><r.  pash  hoard,  and  nianulai  tnrps  of 
'  s,  prints,  etc  

Total  


Bolivianos. 
10,112  01 
446,331.  S4 
129. 480.  8» 

585,925.34 


Boliviano*. 
45. 441  05 
1, 1M,  S77. 19 
376,733.39 

1,007,051.63 
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In  Bolivia  the  12  customhouses  ami  the  2  agencies  at  Chilean  ports  are  arranged 
territorially  into  5  groups— north,  south,  east,  central,  and  Pacific.  The  importa 
through  these  customhouses  and  agencio*  in  1910  and  1911  were: 


1910 


Northern  s«-ction:  Unlii  ianos. 

Vilhi  Hi-llii   vu,  «07.  :j7 

Aboaa  i  !«,ti»n.  4i 

(ol.ija  or  Bahia   1,097,427.82 

Heath  

Sunt  hem  section: 

La  Ouiaca  or  Tupiza   I,972,fil9.  21 

Tanja   «91,245.99 

Yacuiha   731,347.00 

Eastern  s<f  tion: 

Puerto  Suarez   TU,  727.  :.2 

San  Matias   22, 45s,  87 

Central  section: 

La  I'm   11,000,871, «0 

Uyuai   6,s,s2,i*H.o7 

ohm.   KW.NII.75 

Pacific  section: 

Agency  at  Antofatrasla   23, 21.1,  998.  53 

Agency  at  Arica   14H,  651.  48 


Total  (Alivíanos)   4S.str2,:(94.  55 

United  States  (will)   $19,032,0».  S7 


1911 


1,290,20b.  46 
177,  Wi.  16 
1,222.750.  44 
s,  025.  68 

2,  462,581. 96 
6ti2,M5.87 
1.119.04X.24 

1,080,310. 19 
7S.M1.22 

14,5<S.533.69 
8, 517, «72  33 
1,313,820.  97 

25.719, 132.05 
221.073.00 

5.8,371.409.26 
$22,764,849.51 


Of  the  imports  for  191 1.  goods  to  the  value  oí  26,290,9<>f>.54  bolivianos  were  dutiable. 
There  were  exempt  from  duty,  under  general  laws,  imports  valued  at  23.072.459.90 
bolivianos,  and.  under  special  laws  and  provisions,  imports  valued  at  8,407,982.82. 

The  following  table  shows  the  weights  and  values  of  merchandise  imported  free  of 
duty  under  general  laws: 


t  inwrought  steel  in  liara  and  plate*. 
Wire  for  electric  t 

Coal  

Railway  cars  , 

Railway  ties,  wood . . . 
R  ai  la  and  t  ies,  steel . . . 

Un  wrought  iron  

Lumber,  unpinned.  . 
Industrial  machinery. 

Dynamite  

Miscellaneous  


ToUl . 


Value. 


Boliviano*. 
113,140.18 
90S,  437. 00 

1,357,788.52 
470,763.  80 
462,063.26 

5,431,686.14 
395,865.50 
141,854.  «2 
9X7,186.00 

l,303,a30.72 
12,010,274.16 


23, 6?»,  4<SO.  00 


The  imports  exempt  from  duty  under  special  laws  and  provisions  were: 


Weight 
(metric 
tons  of 
2.204  .« 
pounds). 


Value. 


Railway  ma  I  ria  I  

Electric  light  and  power  material. . . 

Government  imports  

Supplies  for  educational  institutions 

Supplies  for  municipalities  

Imports  for  foreign  legations  and 
'llanco. 

Total 


35,134 
2,284 
«O 
383 
149 
lis 
2,521 

Hotitmno*. 
5, 9(r2,915.11 
984,103.69 
536.069.  10 
328,534.57 
130,830. 73 
85,213.  82 
450,325  80 

41,252 

6,407,982  82 
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The  following  table  shows  the  exports,  bv  countries,  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  and 
1911: 

[Cnited  States  gold.] 


1910 


I  nited  Kingdom   $14,  ltKl.Ml 


Germany 

France  

Belgium  

United  .Slates  

Argentina  

Chile  

Cruguav  

Brasil  

All  other  countries 


4,4'JW.îOJ 
3.168,827 
719.597 
29. 459 
283,431 
638,999 
56.784 
1,004. 10(1 
408,535 


1911 


tis,  U.V..  406 
6,015.39<J 
2,009,527 
1,486.735 
62,  43* 
155.954 
271»,  996 
5ti,917 
992,  IOS 
V  |S6 


$2:1. 237.  ONU 
4.287.162 
2.632. 
1,490,1 
244.: 
177, 1 
ICO, 
y, 

1,1 


.348 
.345 
,188 
175 
'56 
,917 
.34* 


29.0Mt.U57 


32.226, 1.56 


tompared  with  the  preceding  year,  in  1911  there  was  an  increase  in  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  $5,181,683  or  28. 7  per  cent,  to  France  of  $623,301  or  31  per  cent, 
and  to  the  United  States  of  $181,907  or  291  per  cent.  There  were  decreases  in  the 
amounts  exported  to  Germany  of  $1,728,228  or  28.7  per  cent  and  to  Belgium  of  $20,387 
or  1.4  per  cent. 

Exports  are  classified  under  eight  general  heads,  of  which  the  weights  and  values  for 
1910  and  1911  were  as  follows: 


Mineral  products  

Vegetable  products  

Animal  products  

Live  animals  

Mounted  birds  and  insects. 

Nationalized  products  

Manufactured  products  

Miscellaneous  


I 


1910 


Weight 
(metric 
tons  of 
2,204.6 
pounds). 


54.732 

3.350 
323 


110 

31 

87 


Bolitianot. 
46.716,774.30 
27,293,864.64 
277.391.64 
27.600.00 
42a  00 
117.402.78 
61.713.50 
71.389.59 


Total   74,566.556.45 

Value  in  United  States  currency   129,080,957.  00 


1911 


Weight 
(metric 
tons  of 
2,204.6 
j»ounds). 


51.791 
4.043 

382 


4S7 
75 
82 


Value. 


Roliriano*. 
62,532,010.  17 
19, 499,  724.  67 
29H.021.65 
102,389.00 
8,500.00 
101,814.  15 
51, 112  90 
37,  .599.  02 


82.631.171.56 
$32,226,156.00 


The  vegetable  products  were  as  follows: 


1910 


Itubber. . . 
Cora.  

Quinine.. 

Coffee  

All  others. 


Total 


Weight 
(metric 
tons  of 
2.204.6 

pounds). 


3,007 


Value. 


Boliiwnot. 

26,  SV" .  230.  96 
(20,105.00 
24,577.  72 
6,  M.J  311 
17,0*8,60 

27,293,864.64 


1911 


Weight 
(metric 
tons  of 
2  204.6 

pounds). 


3,646 


Value. 


liolManug. 
18,921, 192.04 
511,051.25 
40,473.55 
5,463.00 
 21,544  S3 

19,499,724.67 
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The  mineral  products  were  as  follows: 


1910 


Weight 
I  metric 

tüllS  of 

2.204.6 
pounds;. 


Tin  barrilla,  60  permit  

Bismuth  barrilla,  .r>0  per  cent . 
Bismuth  not  concentrated. . . 
Copper  barrilla,  80  per  cent . . 

Copper,  unrefined  

Silver  coin  

Silver,  uncoined  

Zinc  

Wollram  

0  old  on-  

QoM  coin  

Antimony  

Macnetic'iron  

1  .end  

Mercurv  

Kock  salt  

Alum  

Miscellaneous  


3*, 

214 
49 

a,  i<»i 


\  due. 


a.-.; 

210 


525 
3 
30 


Total. 


Bolirianiis. 
37,000,503.  94 
1,923,4)7.00 
43, 17s  00 
1,7(10,092.  IM 
1, 14D.  00 
5,501.  45 
5.264.  MO.  97 
435.OOS.90 
141, fi»  31 


1911 


Weight 
(  metric 

Ions  111 

2,204.6 
pounds). 


37,073 
415 
141 

'-',950 


Value. 


Bulirianos. 
52,639.003.36 

2,106,1  «¡2.  45 
111,88»  .  80 

1,420,942.  70 


9.7ÏW 
297 


7,187.50 
97,  'isi).  IK) 
973  54 
700.  00 


791 . 507. 85 
4,587,745.55 
372,490.00 
231.1S7.90 
94,900.60 


312 
331 
340 


1,821.46 
125.  00 
1,115  15 


«8. 4 IH.  78 
74,229. 93 
23, 546.  25 
2, 400  00 
140.00 


840. 00 


46.716,774.30   62,532,010.17 


The  animal  products  were  a.s  follow- 


Weight 

(metric 
tons  of 
2.204.6 
pound?). 

237 
25 

1910 

Value. 

Weight 
(  metric 
ions  of 
2  204.6 
pounds). 

1911 

Value. 

Bolivianos. 
218,163  20 
16,503.  S5 
16,2,50  00 
5, 0011. 00 
16,127.  00 
5,347.59 

324 
35 

Boliviano*. 
259,181.80 
21,232.2.5 

2,416.00 
12,264.  no 
2,927.00 

19 

17 



277,391.04 

298,021.65 

The  principal  live  animal  exports  were  mules:  of  manufacturei!  products,  vicuña 
rugs  amounting  to  22.147  l>olivianos;  clothing.  5.4Õ4:  and  corn  meal.  5.250. 
The  exports  through  the  customs  houses  for  1910  and  1911  were  as  follows: 


1910 


Northern  section:  Boliriawu. 

Villa  Bella   13,109.366  40 

Cobija  or  Bahia   6. 622. 609.  40 

A  buna   1.063. 139. 12 

Southern  section: 

l.a  guiara  or  Tupiza   1,121,616.44 

Tarija   18,130.00 

Yacuüw   646.524.74 

Eastern  section: 

Puerto  Suarei...   1,645.538  .84 

San  Matias   167,297.14 

Central  section 

1.a  Pai   5,815.720.44 


5,815.  72Í 
20, 707.  m 

Oruro....   23.589.3ai.02 


l"  y  uni   20,707.298  91 


1911 


Bolivianas. 
7, 999, 152  00 
5, 866.  255.  50 
1,908. 270. 00 

1, 4M.  930. 02 
27.550.  40 
273. 823.  25 

785. 484.  35 
58,571  77 

5,796.037.47 
26,501.280.30 
31, 913.810. 50 


Total   74. 506.55».  45  82.631.171.5., 

In  United  States  gold  ,   «2». 080, 957. 00     $32,  266, 156. 00 
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The  financing  of  lho  lirst  175  miles  of  the  Rosario  and  MEN- 
DOZA RAILWAY  has  been  arranged  by  the  original  holders  of  the 
concession.  The  Banco  Frances  del  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  to  issue  shares 
and  bonds  to  cover  an  estimated  expenditure  of  $3,000,000  gold. 
The  cost  of  the  entire  line  is  estimated  at  $25,000,000.-  A  conces- 
sion has  been  asked  of  the  Government  for  a  narrow-gauge  RAILWAY 
of  250  miles,  to  run  from  Mal  Abrigo  in  Santa  Fe  to  Anatuya,  in 
Santiago  del  Estero,  which  includes  authority  for  a  telegraph  line  and 
a  port  at  Mal  Abrigo  on  the  Parana.—  -Lacroze  Bros.,  of  Buenos 
Aires,  have  petitioned  Congress  relative  to  a  project  which  provides 
for  the  extension  of  the  BUENOS  AIRES  CENTRAL  from  Rojas 
to  Cordoba  and  the  laying  of  a  third  rail  throughout,  thus  opening  up 
communication  from   Buenos  Aires   to  the  narrow-gauge  railway 

system  of  northwestern  Argentina.  It  is  reported  that  the  Far- 

quhar  syndicate  has  made  a  proposition  to  the  National  Government 
for  the  lease  or  purchase  of  the  STATE-OWNED  LINES  in  the  north, 

the  Central  Norte,  and  the  Argentino  del  Norte.  The  legislature 

of  the  Province  of  Mendoza  has  approved  a  project  for  constructing  a 
DRAINAGE  SYSTEM,  together  with  an  improvement  in  the  water 
works  in  the  city  of  Mendoza.    A  loan  of  $6,000,000  is  to  be  negotiated 

for  the  contemplated  improvements.  The  Province  of  Cordoba 

has  authorized  the  construction  of  an  irrigation  DAM  at  Cordoba  on 

the  Pichana  River,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $1,500,000.  A 

survey  has  been  authorized  for  the  construction  of  an  IRRIGATION 
SYSTEM,  including  an  aqueduct  of  some  4  miles  at  Chilecito,  in  the 

Province  of  La  Rioja,  to  make  use  of  the  Famatina  waters.  

The  Government  of  Argentina  has  employed  M.  I  to,  a  Japanese 
engineer,  to  conduct  the  RICE-GROWING  experiments  in  the 
Province  of  Missiones.-  -The  national  hydrological  office  has  com- 
menced experiments  in  the  Province  of  San  Luis  in  dry  farming, 
which  are  later  to  be  extended  to  other  sections  of  the  country.  The 

practice  in  the  United  States  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  experiments.  

A  BRANCH  of  the  Banco  Anglo  Sud  America  has  been  opened  in 
Rosario.—  The  Compañía  de  Seguras  sobre  Arrendamientos,  a  new 
INSURANCE  COMPANY,  was  recently  organized  in  Buenos  Aires, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The  company 
will  insure  the  collection  of  rents  for  houses  and  other  property  and 
for  a  small  percentage  will  take  over  the  administration  of  property, 
guaranteeing  rents  and  assuming  all  legal  responsibility  in  the  event 
of  their  collection  by  law  without  further  trouble  or  expense  to  the 
MW2 
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owner.  The  provincial  congress  of  Mendoza  has  sanctioned  a 

SUBSIDY  of  $00,000  toward  the  organization  of  a  commercial  congress 

to  he  held  in  Mendoza  in  the  near  future.  The  minister  of  public 

works  of  Argentina  estimates  that  5,578,000  pesos  (gold  peso  equals 
$0.965  United  States  currency)  will  be  required  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  for  continuing  the  construction  of  STATE  RAILWAYS 
and  the  canalization  of  the  Bermejo  River  beyond  the  700  kilometers 
from  its  mouth,  to  which  it  has  been  made  navigable,  and  for  making 
surveys  of  the  ports  to  be  constructed-  -A  SHORTHORN*  BUT  J,, 
exhibited  at  the  Palermo  cattle  show  recently,  sold  in  Buenos  Aires 
for  31,500  pesos  (peso,  paper,  equals  about  44  cents  United  States 

currency),  while   21    other   bulls  brought   106,200  pesos.  The 

Argentine  Senate  has  granted  a  concession  for  the  construction  and 
exploitation  of  a  RAILWAY  from  General  Acha  to  Port  San  Antonio, 

with  connections  to  Bahia  Blanca  and  San  Bias.  During  the 

month  of  August,  1912,  97,0-Sl  tons  of  SUGAR  were  produced  in 

Tucuman  from  1,4K6,036  tons  of  cane.  The  Senate  has  granted 

a  concession  for  the  construction  of  a  ship  CANAL  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  Parana  de  las  Palmas.  The  canal  will  be  about  55  kilo- 
meters long.  A  company  is  to  be  formed  with  a  capital  of  2,000,000 
pesos  gold  (gold  peso  equals  $0.965  United  States  currency)  for  the 

exploitation  of  the  concession.  In  1911  the  gross  RECEIPTS  of 

the  English  railways  in  Argentina  amounted  to  £127,200,000  as 
compared  with  £123,926,000  in  1910.  The  expenses  for  1911  and 
1910  respectively  were  £7S,61.H,000  and  £76.510,000.— -By  an 
executive  decree  of  July  30,  1912,  a  new  set  of  regulations  regarding 
the  registration  of  TRADE-MARKS  was  put  in  force  in  Argentina,  in 
substance  as  follows:  The  OfHce  of  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  will  not 
accept  an  application  for  a  trade-mark  unless  it  bears  the  name  and 
address  of  the  applicant  and  an  itemized  statement  of  the  articles  to 
which  the  mark  is  to  apply,  with  the  number  of  the  class  of  articles 
to  which  each  belongs.  The  decree  establishes  25  distinct  classes  of 
articles  (the  twenty-fifth  including  those  articles  which  do  not  fall 
within  any  of  the  other  classes),  and  the  single  registration  of  a  mark 
will  not  be  effective  for  more  than  one  class  of  articles.  When  it  is 
desired  to  have  a  trade-mark  apply  to  more  than  one  class  of  articles, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  out  a  separate  application  for  each  class  in 
question.  When  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  makes  application  to 
have  his  name  registered  as  a  trade-mark,  he  should  do  so  in  such  a 
form  as  to  avoid  all  confusion,  and  if  the  application  does  not  fulfill 
this  requirement  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Office  of  Patents  and 
Trade-Marks,  the  applicant  will  be  notified  and  given  an  opportunity 
to  change  the  form  of  his  application.  When  the  name  of  a  particular 
product  of  any  kind  appears  as  a  part  of  the  design  which  it  is  desired 
to  register,  registration  will  not  be  granted  for  products  other  than 
the  one  thus  indicated. 
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The  Bolivia  DEVELOPMENT  AND  COLONIZATION  Co., 
incorporated  at  Portland,  Mo.,  on  April  12,  1912,  with  a  nominal 
capital  of  $25,000,000,  proposes  to  engage  in  agricultural,  mining, 
railway,  colonization,  anil  other  enterprises  in  Bolivia.  The  principal 
office  of  the  company  in  the  United  States  is  at  Portland.  Mo. 
COAL  deposits  of  good  quality  are  said  to  exist  near  the  village 
of  Tipuani  in  the  Mapiri  Valley  along  the  line  of  the  proposed  Northern 

Railway.  -The  Tipuani  GOLD  Mines,  the  working  of  which  is  at 

present  practically  abandoned,  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  line  of 
a  projected  railway.  It  is  reported  that  by  the  use  of  modern 
machinery,  which  can  easily  be  transported  to  the  mines  when  the 
proposed  railway  is  completed,  these  mines  can  be  profitably  ex- 
ploited.- The  Incaguara  Gold  Dredging  Co.  has  valuable  GOLD 
PLACERS  on  the  Kaka  River  near  a  proposed  line  of  railway  into 
the  interior  of  Bolivia.-  -Valuable  PETROLEUM  deposits  have 
recently  been  discovered  at  different  points  in  Bolivia,  and  a  com- 
pany has  been  organized  in  Sucre  to  exploit  the  deposits  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Acero.  Petroleum  fields  have  been  denounced  in  Santa 
Cruz,  and  excellent  petroleum-bearing  strata  have  been  discovered 

in  Caupolican,  Pacajes,  and  Calcoto.  -The  Bolivia  Development  «fc 

Colonization  Co.  Is  negotiating  with  the  Government  of  Bolivia  for 
RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  and  exploitation  as  follows:  From 
La  Paz  to  Port  Brais,  on  the  Beni  River;  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Port 
Suarez,  on  the  Paraguay  River,  and  from  Potoai  to  Sucre,  with  an 
extension  to  Lagunilla  or  some  other  convenient  point  between 
Abapo  and  Villa  Montes.-  -  The  assets  of  the  BANK  OF  BOLIVIA 
on  June  30,  1912,  were  24,087,385  bolivianos.  The  bank  notes  of 
this  institution  in  circulation  on  the  date  mentioned  amounted  to 
1,241,590  bolivianos  (a  boliviano  is  equal  to  SO. 389). — — The  Quiaca 
to  Tupiza  RAILWAY,  the  construction  of  which  was  recently 
awarded  by  the  Bolivian  Government  to  a  French  syndicate,  is  to  be 
completed  within  five  years  from  the  approval  of  the  plans.  The  Gov- 
ernment guarantees  5  per  cent  interest  for  a  period  of  30  years  on  the 
capital  invested  in  the  railway,  the  guarantee  becoming  effective  from 
the  time  the  railway  is  opened  to  public  traffic.  The  sum  of  £4,000 
is  allowed  the  concessionaires  for  each  kilometer  of  railway  con- 
structed, and  the  imports  of  material  for  use  in  the  construction  and 
exploitation  of  the  line  are  exempted  by  the  Bolivian  Government  for 
a  period  of  30  years.    On  the  expiration  of  99  years  the  railway 

becomes  the  property  of  the  State.  El  Progreso,  a  daily  newspaper 

of  La  Paz.  est  imates  the  average  cost  of  construction  of  Bolivian  rail- 
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ways  at  £6,560  per  kilometer,  and  that  in  1913  construction  will  begin 
on  the  following  lines:  La  Paz  to  Puerto  Brais,  Potosi  to  Lagunillas, 
and  Santa  Cruz  to  Paraguay.  It  is  predicted  that  in  1914  construc- 
tion work  will  begin  on  the  Quiaca  to  Tarija  railway,  in  1915  on  the 
Quiaca  to  Tupiza  railway,  and  in  1917  on  the  Cochabamba  to  Santa 
Cruz  railway.  The  approximate  cost  of  railway  construction  to  the 
Bolivian  Government  from  1913  to  1921  is  estimated  at  £13,650,- 

000.  The  first  annual  COMMENCEMENT  of  the  American 

Institute  at  Cochabamba  was  held  on  November  14  last,  The  work 
of  this  school  is  carried  on  in  the  English  language  under  the  direction 

of  Prof.  Washburn.  A  TREATY  of  peace,  commerce,  and  amity 

between  the  Republics  of  Bolivia  and  Colombia  was  approved  by  the 

Congress  of  Bolivia  on  October  19,  1912.  The  port  of  COBIJA, 

which  was  founded  on  February  1,  1906,  with  400, inhabitants,  had  a 

population  of  906  souls  on  June  2  of  the  present  year.  The  press  of 

Bolivia  suggests  that  the  Bolivian  Government  send  Maj.  Victor 
Ibañez,  of  the  Bolivian  army,  inventor  of  an  accurate  lire  rifle,  to 
study  the  manufacture  of  FIREARMS  in  the  Artillery  School  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  that  country  having  invited  the 
Latin-American  Governments  to  send  two  of  their  oflicers  to  study 

this  branch  of  military  education  in  the  United  States.  The 

department  of  justice  of  Bolivia  has  made  a  ruling  requiring  that 
commercial  NOTES  in  excess  of  100  bolivianos  be  written  on  stamped 

paper  of  the  denomination  of  40  centavos.  The  House  of  Deputies  of 

Bolivia  has  voted  an  appropriation  of  250,000  bolivianos  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  a  professional  aviator  and  !  establishing  a  military 

AVIATION  SCHOOL  in  the  Republic.  Victor  Ibañez,  of  La  Paz, 

has  completed  a  model  of  a  RIFLE  that  has  attracted  much  attention 
in  military  circles.  The  inventor  has  applied  to  the  Bolivian  Govern- 
ment for  a  patent.  As  an  indication  of  the  activity  in  RAILWAY 

BUILDING  in  Bolivia  a  recent  report  to  the  Government  states  that 
the  following  sums  have  been  expended  on  the  various  lines  enumer- 
ated: Oruro  to  Viacha,  $5,163,493;  Oruro  to  Cochabamba,  $6,061,401  ; 
Rio  Mulato  to  Potosi,  $5,876.021;  Uruyi  to  Tupiza,  $506,924;  mate- 
rials on  hand,  $1,213,040;  total,  $18,820,879.  This  does  not  include . 
survey  expenses  on  the  lines  from  La  Paz  to  Puerto  Pando  and 
Sucre  to  Potosi. 


A  recent  decree  authorizes  the  Sociedad  Union  del  Rosario,  capital 
$250,000,  to  operate  in  Brazil.    The  company  is  to  engage  in  various 
lines  of  business  connected  with  the  agricultural  industry,  exploita- 
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tion  and  sale  of  cattle  products,  sale  of  agricultural  implements, 
cattle  and  swine  breeding,  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  soap  and 
candles.    A  factory  is  to  be  erected  at  Rosario,  in  the  State  of  Rio 

Grande  do  Sul.  A  project  has  been  laid  before  the  Brazilian 

Congress  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  prepare  and  initiate 
an  Official  Brazilian  STUD  BOOK.  The  plan  provides  for  a  com- 
mission of  11  representatives  of  the  leading  racing  clubs,  horse 
breeders,  and  sportsmen  of  recognized  standing,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  minister  of  agriculture,  who  would  liimself  be  its  president. 

 A  project  has  been  presented  before  the  municipal  council  of 

Rio  de  Janeiro  which  provides  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  pro- 
vision and  sale  of  MILK  in  the  city.  An  inspection  sorvice  directly 
under  tho  orders  of  the  department  of  public  health  is  to  be  appointed, 
and  milk  may  be  distributed  only  in  hermetically  sealed  vessels  of 
crystal,  glass,  porcelain,  enamel,  etc.    Sale  of  milk  from  large  cans 

would  bo  unlawful.  FISHING  with  the  now  steam  trawler  at  Bahia 

seems  to  be  a  great  success.  A  recent  short  trip  resulted  in  a  catch 
of  25,000  pounds,  tho  trawling  being  done  at  a  depth  of  about  600 
feet  and  the  catch  containing  specimens  of  fish  never  before  seen  in 

Bahia.  The  annual  MESSAGE  of  the  president  of  tho  State  of 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  estimates  the  revenue  for  1912  at  $4,700,000  and 
the  expenditures  at  $4,500,000.  Education  is  being  well  looked  after 
in  this  State  which  now  has  1,212  schools,  all  well  attended.  The 
new  palace  for  the  president  of  the  State  is  to  be  completed  within 
two  years,  and  the  clearing  of  the  bar  and  construction  of  the  port 
works  at  Porto  Alegre  are  progressing  satisfactorily.— The  total 
ENTRIES  at  Pernambuco  for  the  sugar  crop  just  ended  have  been 
1,602,281  bags,  compared  with  2,142,077  bags  for  the  previous  crop, 

making  a  shortage  on  crop  of  1911-12  of  539,796  bags.-  -The 

President  of  Brazil  has  signed  a  DECREE  approving  the  definite 
surveys  and  estimates  of  the  42-mile  section  from  Girao  to  Cratheus 
on  the  Cearense  Railway  system,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is 
$1.400,000.— Among  the  decrees  relative  to  RAILWAY 
EXTENSIONS  in  Brazil  recently  signed  by  the  President  are  the 
following:  A  decree  authorizing  the  minister  of  public  works  to  open 
a  credit  of  $300,000  for  expenses  connected  with  building  of  a  line 
from  Ouro  Preto  to  Marianna,  an  extension  of  the  Ouro  Preto  to 
Ponte  Novo  branch  of  the  Central  of  Brazil  Railway;  another  decree 
approves  the  surveys  and  estimates  for  construction  of  three-fifths 
of  a  mile  of  the  Feira  de  Santa  Anna  branch  of  the  Central  of  Bahia 
Railway,  which  will  substitute  tho  subbranch  to  Sao  Gonçalo  and  run 
direct  via  that  town;  another  decree  approves,  with  certain  modi- 
fications, the  definite  surveys  of  a  section  of  tho  Sao  Pedro  to  Sao 
Luis  lino  lying  between  Jaguary  and  Santiago  do  Boqueiro,  the 

estimated  cost  being  $1.600,000.  The  service  against  droughts 

has  just  prepared  the  plans  for  the  PILÕES  RESERVOIR,  State  of 
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Parahyba,  for  the  approval  of  tho  minister  of  public  works.  The 
reservoir,  which  is  on  the  River  Peixe,  is  to  have  a  capacity  of 
219,250,000  cubic  meters  (cubic  meter  =  35.3  cubic  feet).  The  height 
of  the  barrage  is  to  be  17  meters,  while  the  width  of  the  same  will  be 
3  meters  (meter  =  3.28  feet)  at  tho  top  and  13.7  meters  at  the  base. 
The  total  length  will  be  506  meters.  The  extent  of  the  country  to  be 
served  is  some  60  kilometers  (kilometer  =  0.62  mile)  long  and  about 
18  kilometers  wide  and  reaches  to  the  town  of  Acauan,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Piranhas.  Tho  district,  when  properly  watered,  will  bo 
most  fertile.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  $1,000,000.  The 
reservoir  will  lie  6  kilometers  above  the  town  of  Sao  João  de  Souza, 
an  important  center,  the  progress  of  which  has  in  the  past  been  much 

retarded  by  constant  droughts.  The  minister  of  public  works 

has  authorized  tho  Federal  inspector  of  ports,  rivers,  and  canals  to 
give  orders  for  the  installation  at  a  cost  of  $500,000  of  a  DRAINAGE 
SYSTEM  in  the  new  part  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  lies  between  tho 
marine  arsenal  and  the  Mangue  Canal  and  between  the  new  quays 
and  what  was  originally  the  shoro  of  the  bay,  in  accordance  with 
plans,  proposals,  antl  estimates  presented  by  the  Rio  do  Janeiro  City 
Improvements  Co.  (Ltd.).  This  land  is  that  reclaimed  from  the  sea 
for  building  new  quays  and  forms  a  large  addition  to  the  area  of  tho 
city.  Warehouses  are  now  going  up  on  part  of  it  in  fairly  large 
numbers,  but  so  far  the  streets  as  planned  and  as  indicated  in  certain 
places  with  curbstones  have  not  been  begun.  When  the  new  drainage 
system  is  installed  no  doubt  an  impulse  will  be  given  to  construction 
work.— — Deputy  Augusto  do  Amaral  has  laid  a  bill  before  Congress 
by  which  the  Federal  Government  is  authorized  to  make  the  necessary 
operations  of  credit  and  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  firm  of  good 
standing,  after  a  public  call  for  tenders,  for  laying  a  SUBMARINE 
CABLE  along  the  coast  of  Brazil  which  will  permit  of  a  double 
service,  and  for  tho  erection  of  tho  necessary  stations  and  the  purchase 
of  material  for  the  upkeep  of  tho  same.  The  cable  would  be  laid  in 
two  sections,  tho  first  tho  central  line,  with  four  stations,  viz.  at 
Recife,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Santos,  the  second  consisting  of 
extensions  to  the  north  to  Belem  and  to  the  south  to  Rio  Grande  or 
Jaguarao  and  eventually  to  Montevideo.  The  Government  would  be 
authorized  to  open  a  credit  of  $1,800,000  to  bo  spread  over  two 
successive  fiscal  years.  The  contracting  firm  would  run  the  cable 
repair  ship  and  staff  the  stations  until  such  time  as  national  servants 

had  been  trained  for  the  purpose.-  Recent  reports  state  that  the 

Brazil  Railway  Co.  has  acquired  sites  in  both  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Sao  Paulo  upon  which  to  erect  first-class  modern  HOTELS  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  constantly  growing  influx  of  visitors  to  these 

important  commercial  centers  of  Brazil.  A  recent  press  report 

states  that  a  North  American  newspaper  is  to  be  established  in  Rio 
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de  Janeiro.  It  is  to  be  called  the  RIO  DAILY  MAIL  and  Mr.  Francis 
J.  Tietsort  and  Mr.  George  J.  Smith  are  the  promoters  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  paper  will  be  printed  in  English  and  is  to  make  a  specialty 
of  news  of  North  America  and  will  also  take  the  service  of  two 
European  agencies.— The  customs  REVENUES  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
for  the  month  of  September  amounted  to  10,101  contos  (conto  equals 

about  $325).  During  the  month  of  August  2,051  IMMIGRANTS 

from  Italy  landed  in  Brazil.  A  weaving  FACTORY  was  estab- 
lished in  Cachoeiro  do  Itapemirim  on  October  12,  1912.  Two  similar 
factories  are  to  be  established  at  an  early  date  in  Rio  Novo  and  Juiz 

de  Fora,  respectively.  The  Franco-Brasileiro  Co.  was  recently 

organized  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  importing  Brazilian  FRUITS, 

regular  steamer  trips  for  the  purpose  being  inaugurated  in  October.  

A  new  TELEPHONE  line  has  been  established  between  Oliveira  and 

Passa  Quatro,  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  The  minister  of  public 

works  has  approved  the  surveys  and  specifications  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  RAILWAY  from  Piquete  to  Itajuba.  The  secretary  of 

agriculture  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  in  a  recent  communication  to 
the  minister  of  public  works,  states  that  a  contract  has  been  made 
with  the  Sorocabana  Railway  for  the  construction  of  the  RAILWAY 

from  Salto  Grande  do  Paranapanema  to  the  port  of  Tibirica.  

Two  prominent  civil  engineers  have  petitioned  Congress  for  a  con- 
cession to  build  a  RAILROAD  from  Codo  to  Barro  do  Rio  Grande. 
The  projected  road,  with  an  extension  of  about  900  kilometers,  will 
connect  the  railway  systems  of  the  States  of  Maranhão,  Piauhy,  and 

Ceara  with  that  of  Bahia.  The  President  of  the  Republic  has 

signed  a  decree  authorizing  the  minister  of  public  works  to  open  a 
credit  of  Rs.  150:000$000  (about  $50,000  United  States  currency)  for 
expenses  connected  with  the  installation  of  a  strategic  RADIO- 
TELEGRAPH station  at  Cape  S.  Thome,  to  the  north  of  Cape  Frio, 

about  100  miles  north  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  According  to  figures  just 

published  by  the  statistical  department  of  the  State,  the  city  of 
SAO  PAULO  now  numbers  over  400,000  inhabitants,  while  the 

population  of  the  State  is  calculated  at  3,500,000.  The  legislature 

of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  been  petitioned  by  a  company  to  guar- 
antee 6  per  cent  on  $2,000,000  for  50  years  to  aid  it  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  quick  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  between  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Santos.  Three  vessels  are  to  be  purchased,  fitted  with  every 
modern  improvement,  including  Diesel  engines,  of  3,000  tons  dis- 
placement and  a  speed  of  18  knots.  Voyages  will  be  daily,  with  a 
minimum  duration  of  12  hours  from  port  to  port.  Fares  will  be  from 
$11  first  class  to  $3  third  class.  The  first  CONGRESS  OF  JOUR- 
NALISTS is  to  meet  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  July  4,  1913.  The  idea 
took  concrete  form  after  the  visit  of  Señor  Hèbèquer,  editor  of  La 
Nación,  of  Buenos  Aires,  to  the  Brazilian  capital,  where  he  secured 
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the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the  Associação  de  Imprensa.  This 
meeting  will  doubtless  bring  together  many  distinguished  and  useful 
men  (rom  all  sections  of  the  Americas,  and  the  outcome  of  their 

deliberations  promises  to  be  noteworthy.  Tourists  who  have  been 

so  completely  charmed  with  the  beauties  of  AVENIDA  BEIRA 
MAR  at  the  Brazilian  capital  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  this 

famous  avenue  is  to  be  further  extended.  A  loan  of  $165,000  is  ■ 

being  negotiated  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  water  and  drainage 
system,  building  workmen's  houses,  and  establishing  a  motor  service 
between  the  town  of  SAO  BERNARDO  and  the  city  of  SAO 
PAULO. 


The  Valdivia  BREWERY  Co.  earned,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1912,  906,759  pesos,  out  of  which  it  will  pay  a  divi- 
dend of  5  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  its  stock  and  credit  the  balance 
to  the  resorve  and  other  funds.  The  company  has  a  cash  capital  of 

4,376,500  pesos.  The  General  ELECTRIC  &  INDUSTRIAI,  Co. 

of  Chile  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  170,000  pesos  and  a  reserve  fund 
of  155,000  pesos.   The  earnings  of  the  company  average  about  10 

per  cent  per  annum.  The  CONGRESS  for  the  Protection  of 

Infancy,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Vicente  Izquierdo,  held  its  first  session 

in  Santiago  on  September  23,   1912.  The  RAILWAY  from 

Chilian  to  Pinto  has  been  opened  to  public  traffic.  Dr.  Leopoldo 

Urrutia  has  been  appointed  DEAN  of  the  department  of  law  of  the 
University  of  Chile  in  Santiago.  The  General  San  Martin  Com- 
mercial &  Stock  Co.  will  complete  the  section  of  the  TRANS- 
ANDINE  RAILWAY  from  San  Martin  to  Lake  Rinihue  in  Decem- 
ber, 1912.  The  company  referred  to  operates  a  line  of  small  steamers 
on  Lake  Rinihue,  and  also  has  boats  in  operation  on  Lakes  Pirihuaico 

and  Lacar.  The  annual  stock  FAIR,  which  opened  on  October  16 

last  in  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at  Santiago,  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  exhibits  of  apparatus  and  machinery  used  in  dairying  and 
allied  industries.  The  stock  exhibits  of  horned  cattle,  horses,  mules, 
and  sheep  were  exceptionally  fine.  The  section  of  the  LONGITU- 
DINAL RAILWAY  from  Illapel  to  San  Marcos  was  opened  to  traffic 

in  October  last.  The  department  of  railways  of  the  Government 

of  Chile  has  contracted  with  Alfredo  Matte  Basaure  to  furnish  the 

Government  railways  with  ICE  for  refrigerating  purposes.  The 

Braden  Copper  Co.  has  put  into  effect  a  new  TIME  TABLE  on 
the  Rancagua  to  Mineral  del  Teniente  Railway  between  Rancagua 
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and  Coya  stations  so  as  to  make  connection  with  passenger  trains 

of  the  State  railways.  The  CHILOE  AGRICULTURAL  CO. 

has  been  authorized  by  the  Chilean  Government  to  do  business  on 

the  island  of  Chiloo.  A  large  area  of  Government  lands  in  the 

department  of  Antofagasta  has  been  leased  to  the  Calama  MINING  & 

SMELTING  Co.-  A  BANK  with  a  capital  of  400,000  pesos  has 

.    been  organized  in  Concepción.    The  president  of  the  institution  is 

Primitivo  A.  Barrio.  The  Jose  Montes  STOCK  &  COMMERCIAL 

CO.  of  Punta  Arenas,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  £107,570,  has  been 
authorized  to  do  business  under  the  laws  of  Chile.  The  manager  of 
the  company  is  Jose  Montes  Thurler.  The  department  of  in- 
dustry and  public  works  has  approved  the  plan  submitted  by  Juan 
Maridakovic  for  furnishing  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  to  the  City  of 
Tocopilla.  The  contract  is  for  a  term  of  10  years.  Work  must  be 
commenced  on  the  plant  within  six  months  and  completed  within 

one  year.  A  TELEGRAPH  office  has  been  opened  at  Pampa 

Central  in  the  department  of  Antofagasta.  The  department  of 

industry  and  public  works  has  commissioned  Juan  E.  Orchard  to 
study  in  tho  United  States  the  system  used  in  loading  and  unloading 
VESSELS  at  public  wharves.  The  contract  made  by  the  depart- 
ment of  the  interior  with  R.  Valenzuela  &  Co.  to  install  an  electric 
LIGHT  PLANT  at  Tacna  has  been  extended  for  a  period  of 

one  year.  An  AGRICULTURAL  CONGRESS  was  inaugurated 

in  Concepción,  Chile,  in  October  last,  the  minister  of  industry  and 
public  work  of  the  Chilean  Government  presiding  at  the  inaugural 
session.  Eduardo  Ruiz  Vergara  has  been  appointed  first  secre- 
tary to  the  Chilean  LEGATION  IN  JAPAN.  The  department  of 

public  works  has  ordered  plans  and  estimates  made  for  supplying 

TALTAL  with  potable  water.  The  cost  of  furnishing  the  city 

of  IQUIQUE  with  potable  water  is  estimated  at  3,600,000  gold 
pesos.    The  charge  for  water  consumed  will  bo  at  the  rate  of  60 

centavos  per  cubic  meter.  In  September,  1912,  the  EXPORTS 

from  Talcahuano  amounted  to  1,344,933  pesos,  and  the  imports  to 

2,121,153  pesos.  The  EXPORTS  from  Valdivia  during  the  same 

month  amounted  to  406,927  pesos  and  the  imports  to  672,104 

pesos.  Tho  consul  of  Chile  in  Buenos  Aires  has  recommended  to  his 

Government  the  plan  proposed  for  the  establishment  of  a  commer- 
cial MUSEUM  in  Buenos  Aires  to  be  used  for  exhibiting  the  products 

of   participating   countries.  The   FOUNTAIN    given    by  the 

German  colony  to  the  city  of  Santiago  was  formally  presented  to  the 

municipality  on  October  12,  1912.  The  new  PORT  WORKS 

at  Valparaiso,  which  were  commenced  with  official  ceremonies  last 
October,  are  to  cost  between  $12,000,000  and  $13,000,000  (United 
States  gold),  and  will  require  four  to  five  years  for  completion. 
When  completed  Valparaiso  will  have  a  port  prepared  to  handle 
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shipping  in  an  up-to-date  manner,  with  ample  room  for  all  classes 
of  vessels,  suitable  dockage,  and  supplied  with  the  most  modern 

machinery  for  handling  freight  expeditiously  and  safely.  An 

interesting  communication  to  the  press  by  Mr.  William  S.  Myers, 
Chilean  delegate  to  the  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Applied 
Chemistry,  deals  with  the  erroneous  rumors  prevailing  relative  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  NITRATE  deposits  of  Chile.  "First  of  all," 
says  Mr.  Myers,  "there  is  a  vast  amount  of  unsurveyed  nitrate  ground 
on  the  Chilean  pampas  that  is,  nevertheless,  known  to  contain  im- 
mense quantities  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Second,  grounds  already  sur- 
veyed still  contain  enormous  quantities  of  nitrate.  There  are  prob- 
ably, in  round  numbers,  1,000,000,000  tons  in  the  deposits  of  Chile, 
and,  without  doubt,  large  supplies  also  exist  on  lands  now  but  incom- 
pletely prospected.  The  surveyed  and  certified  tonnage  opened  up 
at  the  present  time  ready  for  extracting  is  fully  250,000,000  tons. 
The  probable  life  of  the  surveyed  deposits  is  at  least  400  years,  even 
allowing  for  a  steadily  increasing  annual  rate  of  consumption." 


The  MESSAGE  of  President  Restrepo  of  July  20,  1912,  gives  the 
population  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  as  5,000,075  inhabitants. 
The  revenues  for  1911  were  $12,685,119.66,  or  $464,359.24  more  than 
those  of  1910.  The  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  for  1913 
are  given  as  $12,500,000  each.  A  law  has  been  passed  by  Congress 
requiring  an  outlay  of  $3,500,000  for  national  defense.  Other  large 
expenditures  of  the  Government  in  1913  will  be  $6,000,000  for  the 
Tamalameque  Railway;  $4,000,000  for  public  instruction,  wireless 
telegraphy,  the  Girardot  to  Beltram,  and  the  Barbacoas  to  Pasto 
railways,  and  $6,000,000  for  port  sanitation.  A  new  customs  tariff 
is  proposed  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury. Freight  and  passenger  traffic  on  the  Sabana  Railway  has  rapidly 
increased  during  the  year,  the  freight  now  hauled  averaging  about 
7,000  tons  per  month.  The  land  salt  mines  in  1911  produced  a  net 
profit  of  $373,287  as  compared  with  $316,755  in  1910.  The  net 
earnings  of  the  maritime  salt  mines  in  1911  were  $116,889.  The 
President  recommends  the  consolidation  of  the  foreign  debt  by  the 
issue  of  £5,000,000  5  per  cent  interest  and  one-half  per  cent  amortisa- 
tion bonds  and  the  taking  over  by  the  State  of  the  Girardot  and 
Sabana  Railways.  The  standardization  of  the  railway  gauge  at 
914  millimeters  is  recommended.  A  contract  has  been  made  to 
extend  the  Do  rada  Railway  from  Ambalema  to  Girardot.  The  contract 
of  the  Puerto  Wilches  Railway  has  been  modified,  and  the  time  for 
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the  completion  of  the  line  of  the  Santa  Marta  Railway  Co.  to  Mag- 
dalena has  been  extended.  The  earnings  of  the  Girardot  Hallway 
have  increased,  the  estimated  net  profits  for  1912  being  $150,000. 
The  Pacific  Railway  has  been  completed  to  Cali  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  obtain  a  modification  of  the  contract.  In  June,  1913,  the 
Government  will  have  the  right  to  nationalize  the  Pacific  Railway 
upon  the  payment  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  same,  the  right  if 
not  used  at  that  time  occurring  again  in  June,  1923,  and  in  10-year 
periods  thereafter.  The  completing  and  improving  of  national  roads, 
fluvial  highways,  and  public  buildings  are  reviewed  in  the  message  in 
considerable  detail.  Plans  prepared  by  the  department  of  public 
works  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress.  These  plans  include  the  installation  of  a  laboratory,  the 
establishment  of  experiment  stations,  the  importation  of  seeds,  and 
the  hiring  of  an  expert  to  combat  diseases  affecting  the  cacao  and 

coffee  trees  of  certain  parts  of  the  Republic.  A  REPORT  of  the 

Senate  committee  of  October  8,  1912,  upon  the  messages  of  the 
President,  states  that  up  to  the  1st  of  October  there  had  been  188 
bills  submitted  to  the  present  Congress,  26  of  which  were  presented 

by  the  Government.  In  September,  1912,  TRAFFIC  on  the 

Medellin  Railway  amounted  to  over  $50,000.  Rails  have  been  laid 
to  Girardot,  and  from  that  point  to  Copacabana  400  laborers  are  now 

employed  in  construction  work.  Dr.  Juan  Gomez  Recuero,  judge 

of  the  supreme  court  of  the  department  of  Bolivar,  has  been  appointed 

GOVERNOR  of  Bolivar  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The 

SCHOOL  of  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Bucamaranga,  which  has  been  closed 
for  a  number  of  years,  recently  opened  day  and  night  sessions  with  a 

total  attendance  of  285  pupils.  The  municipality  of  Bogota  has 

contracted  with  Dr.  Francisco  A.  Velez  to  furnish  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Federal  capital  with  STERILIZED  WATER.  A  number  of 
agencies  for  distributing  this  water  will  be  opened  in  the  different 

wards  of  the  city.  The  total  NET  EARNINGS  of  the  municipal 

tramway  of  Bogota  for  22  months  were  $179,338.  The  roadbed  has 
recently  been  improved,  the  rolling  stock  increased,  and  the  electric 

plant  enlarged.  The  AMAGA  RAILWAY  transported  63,61S 

passengers,  1,227,912  kilos  of  freight,  and  467  head  of  cattle  in  Sep- 
tember, 1912.  Maps  of  the  extensive  region  bordering  the  Gulf  of 

Uraba  have  been  prepared  with  the  object  of  developing  the  COAL 
MINES  and  petroleum  deposits  of  that  district. — —Congress  has 
approved  the  plan  recommended  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
for  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  memory  of  the  Colombian 

poet,  Rafael  Pombo.  The  House  of  Deputies  has  passed  a  bill 

appropriating  $50,000  for  the  CALI  EXPOSITION.  The  National 

Academy  of  HISTORY  has  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  year 
1912-13:  President,  Gen.  Ernesto  Restrepo  Tirado;  vice  president, 
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Dr.  Jose  Manuel  Goenaga;  secretary,  Pedro  M.  Ibañez;  librarian, 
Jorge  Ponbo,  and  director  of  the  Bulletin  of  History  and  Antiquities, 

Dr.  Pedro  M.  Ibañez.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  House  of 

Deputies  of  Colombia  to  report  upon  the  RECOMMENDATIONS 
made  in  a  recent  message  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  sub- 
mitted an  extensive  report  to  the  Congress  recommending  a  simplifi- 
cation of  the  budget;  the  purchase  of  vessels  to  use  in  the  customs 
service  to  prevent  the  entry  of  contraband  goods;  the  revision  of 
the  fiscal  code;  the  taking  over  by  the  State  of  the  Southern  and 
Tolima  Railways;  and  a  number  of  other  measures  relating  to 

finance,  commerce,  and  industry.  The  society  of  authors  of 

Bogota  is  conducting  a  competitive  CONTEST  for  theatrical  plays. 
Original  contributions  will  be  received  by  the  secretary  of  the  society, 
Pedro  Gomez  Corena,  between  February  1  and  April  10,  1913.  Gold 
medals  will  be  given  for  the  best  drama,  the  best  comedy,  and  the 
best  zarzuela  or  musical  comedy  submitted,  and  honorable  mention 

will  be  made  of  meritorious  contributions.  The  BANK  at  Medellin, 

recently  organized  by  German  and  Colombian  capitalists,  will  soon  be 

opened  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Dr.  Alfredo  Gomez  Jaime 

has  been  appointed  CONSUL  of  Venezuela  in  Bogota.  The 

ANNIVERSARY  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  was 
celebrated  at  Anolaima,  Colombia,  by  the  inauguration  of  a  bridge 

which  was  christened  Rufino  José  Cuervo.  The  Commercial  Bank 

of  Barranquilla  pays  3  per  cent  INTEREST  on  current  accounts  and 

5  per  cent  on  time  deposits.  The  TELEGRAMS  handled  in 

Colombia  in  1911  numbered  .1 ,462,323,  as  compared  with  1,036,423 

in  1907.  A  recent  executive  DECREE  concerning  document 

stamps  and  sealed  paper  specifies  the  size  of  the  paper  to  be  used,  the 
number  of  lines  to  the  sheet,  the  margins,  and  the  denominations  of 

the  stamps.  The  President  of  Colombia  has  been  authorized  by 

Congress  to  have  printed  a  complete  edition  of  1,000  copies  of  the 
LAWS  of  Colombia  from  1812  to  the  year  in  which  the  last  volume 
of  said  laws  is  published.  The  ANNUAL  TRAFFIC  of  the  Mag- 
dalena River  averages  100,000  tons  of  freight  and  33,000  passengers, 
the  gross  receipts  from  which  are  estimated  at  $2,197,500. 


COSTA  RICA 


President  Ricardo  Jimenez,  under  a  decroo  issuert  on  November  4, 
1912,  authorizes  the  postmaster  general  of  Costa  Rica  to  negotiate 
an  ad  referendum  CONVENTION  with  the  Government  of  the.  Argen- 
tine Republic  for  the  exchange  of  postal  money  orders.  The  Smith 
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Premier  and  Remington  typewriter  companies  have  applied  to  the 
Government  of  Costa  Rica  for  trade-marks  and  labels  covering 
advertisements  used  in  connection  with  their  respective  typewriter 

companies.  Rogolio  Perez  Borbon,  owner  of  the  San  Pedro 

Ranch,  has  been  authorized  by  ths  Government  of  Costa  Rica  to 
establish  an  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  and  power  plant  on  his  property, 
using  the  waters  of  the  Azufro  Crook  to  generate  the  necessary  elec- 
tric current.  The  concessionaire  proposes,  among  other  things,  to 
operate  a  sawmill  on  his  plantation.  The  concession  is  for  a  period 
>f  50  years,  during  which  period  the  concessionaire  agrees  to  pay  to 

he  State  annually  the  sum  of  21  colones.  Up  to  October  28,  1912, 

the  BANK  of  Costa  Rica  had  issued  bank  notes  to  the  amount  of 
2,000,000  colones,  1,122,810  colones  of  which  wero  thon  in  circulation, 
the  remainder  of  the  issue,  witli  the  exception  of  50,000  colones  which 
have  been  withdrawn  from  circulation,  being  on  hana  in  the  bank. 
The  gold  resorve  of  this  bank  on  the  date  montioned,  including  domes- 
tic and  foreign  coins,  amounted  to  a  value  of  1,922,765.20  colones.  

The  commercial  section  of  the  department  of  finance  and  commerce 
of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  at  San  Jose  has  requested  BIDS 
on  a  large  quantity  of  iron  piping  and  fittings  to  be  used  in  supplying 
water  to  a  number  of  towns  of  the  Republic.  The  material  must  be 
delivered  to  the  department  of  fomento  at  Puntarenas  and  Limon 
and  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  technical  office  of  the  department  of 

public  works.    The  bids  are  to  be  opened  on  December  27,  1912.  

The  consulate  of  Costa  Rica  at  Panama  has  been  made  a  CONSU- 
LATE GENERAL.    Humberto  M.  Vaglio,  the  former  consul,  has 

been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  consul  general  ad  honorem.  Camille 

Merchant  has  been  appointed  VICE  CONSUL  ad  honorem  of  Costa 

Rica  at  Brussels.  La  Gaceta  of  Octobor  16,  1912,  publishes 

an  executive  order  of  September  19  last  approving  the  rules  and  tariff 
rates  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  over  the 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY.  First-class  passengers  are  chargod  for  at 
the  rate  of  0.05  colon  ($0.02325)  each  per  kilometer,  and  second- 
class  passengers  at  the  rate  of  0.031  colon  ($0.014415)  por  kilo- 
motor.  Those  prices  do  not  include  the  charity  tax  of  0.05  colon 
($0.02325)  on  each  ticket  amounting  to  from  0.25  to  2.00  colones 
($0.11625  to  $0.93),  and  0.10  colon  ($0.465)  on  each  tickot  over 
2.00  colonos  ($0.93).  Children  from  2  to  10  years  of  ago  pay  half 
fare,  and  those  under  2  years  are  carried  free.  Every  first-class 
passenger  is  entitled  to  carry  20  kilos  of  baggage  free,  baggage  being 
received  up  to  within  15  minutes  before  the  hour  specified  for  the 
departure  of  trains.  Baggage  consists  of  clothing  for  the  personal 
use  of  the  passenger,  traveling  salesmen's  samples,  and  saddles. 
Excess  baggage  is  charged  for  at  the  rato  of  0.50  colon  ($0.2325) 
per  1 ,000  kilos  per  kilometer,  the  minimum  charge  being  0.50  colon 
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($0.2325).  The  Electric  Light  Co.  of  San  Joso  has  been  authorized 

by  the  Fedoral  Government  to  import  ELECTRIC  SUPPLIES  and 
material  free  of  duty  for  the  operation  and  conservation  of  the  elec- 
tric light  and  power  plant  in  the  municipality  of  San  Jose.  The 

WOMEN'S  LYCEUM  of  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica  is  modeled  after 
and  conducted  similarly  to  institutions  of  tho  same  kind  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Chile.  The  English  Construction  Co.  of  San  Jose  has  made 

a  number  of  contracts  for  building  HOLTSES  in  different  towns  of 
Costa  Rica,  some  of  which  havo  been  submitted  to  the  President  of 
the  Republic  for  approval.  The  company  has  on  hand  enough 
material  to  construct  about  500  well-arranged,  modern,  hygienic 

houses.  A  free  courso  of  STENOGRAPHY  is  being  offered  to 

pupils  in  the  second  and  third  year  classes  of  the  Lyceum  of  Costa 

Rica  at  San  Jose.  Luis  A.  Silva,  a  distinguished  Chilean  educator 

occupying  a  chair  in  the  Atheneum  of  Costa  Rica,  has  recently  given 
in  tho  Foderal  capital  a  series  of  interesting  lectures  on  PEDAGOGY, 
and  has  made  comparisons  showing  that  the  splendid  public-school 
system  of  Costa  Rica  is  very  similar  to  that  now  in  force  in  the 

Republic  of  Chile.  Tho  TRAMWAY  at  San  Jose  is  improving  its 

serv  ice  by  installing  a  number  of  now  passenger  cars,  four  of  which 
have  recently  arrived.    The  cost  of  these  cars  delivered  at  San  Jose 

was  10,000  colones  each.  A  new  MAP  of  Costa  Rica,  under  the 

direction  of  Enrique  Cappela  and  Mateo  F.  Fournier,  is  being  pre- 
pared in  the  office  of  the  department  of  public  works.  This  map 
will  show  in  detail  the  railways,  public  roads,  railway  stations,  routes 
of  steamship  lines  whose  vessels  call  at  ports  of  the  Republic,  agri- 
cultural colonies,  banana  zones,  boundaries  of  Provinces,  etc.  When 
the  work  is  completed  the  drawings  will  be  sent  abroad  to  be 

printed.  Recent  PAINTINGS  of  the  talented  young  Costa  Rican 

artist,  Lidio  Bonilla,  aro  receiving  favorable  comment  and  attracting 
considerable  attention  among  art  lovers  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
Republic.  One  of  theso  paintings,  "La  Magnolia,"  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  local  connoisseurs  to  be  a  highly  meritorious  work.-  

Tho  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  commissioned  Señor  Don  Roberto 
Brenes  Mesen,  assistant  secretary  of  public  instruction  and  an  able 
scholar,  author,  and  educator,  to  study  in  the  United  States  the  organ- 
ization and  operation  of  the  primary  SCHOOLS  of  that  country, 
especially  those  of  rural  communities,  as  well  as  the  intermediate,  the 
industrial,  and  the  schools  of  arts  and  crafts.  Señor  Mesen  completed 
his  professional  education  in  Chile  and  is  familiar  with  the  excellent 
public-school  system  of  that  Republic.  His  work,  entitled  "Gramática 
Histórica  y  Lógica  de  la  Lengua  Castellana"  (Historical  Grammar 
and  Logic  of  the  Castillian  Language),  has  won  him  high  praise  from 
linguists  of  repute  in  America  and  Europe.  Señor  Mesen  has  written 
extensively  on  scientific  subjects,  and  his  essay,  "La  Voluntad  on 
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los  Microorganismos"  (Tho  Will  in  Microorganisms),  is  a  meritorious 
work  in  the  field  of  natural  science.  The  Government  of  Costa  Rica 
has  adopted  his  reader  as  the  official  textbook  of  the  public  schools 
of  that  country.  Señor  Moson  has  written  extensively  on  pedagogi- 
cal subjects,  is  a  forceful  prose  writer,  and  a  poet  of  moré  than  local 
reputation  and  prominence.  Ho  is  an  ablo  newspaper  correspondent, 
and  is  exceptionally  well  fitted  for  the  important  work  in  thò  United 
States  for  which  he  has  been  selected  by  the  Costa  Rican  Government. 
Mr.  Mesen's  knowledge  of  educational  subjects  is  both  practical  and 
theoretical,  ho  having  been  a  professor  in  the  Lyceum  of  Costa  Rica, 
director  of  the  Lyceum  of  Heredia,  and  of  Cartago,  and  editor  of  tho 
Revista  de  Educación  Pública  (Review  of  Public  Education),  and 
delegate  to  and  secretary  of  the  Second  Central  American  Conference 
which  met  in  San  Salvador  in  February,  1910. 


The  MESSAGE  of  President  Gomez  to  the  Federal  Congress,  deliv- 
ered on  November  4,  1912,  gives  the  number  of  post  offices  in  the 
Republic  as  496,  the  number  of  postal  routes  as  98,  and  the  annual 
cost  of  maintenance  of  said  routes  as  $341,294,  not  including  the 
Cagagaguas  to  Rancho  Veloz  section  nor  $117,972  for  services  of  the 
Cuban  Railway  Co.  The  Executive  recommends  the  expenditure  of 
$1,680,000  on  public  works  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  Habana,  Matanzas  ,  Santa 
Clara,  Camaguey,  and  Oriente,  as  well  as  a  continuation  of  the  dredg- 
ing of  the  port  of  Isabela  de  Sagua  and  the  study  of  the  Santa  Clara 
aqueduct.  On  April  1,  1912,  there  were  1,702  kilometers  of  wagon 
roads  open  to  public  traffic,  and  since  that  time  61  kilometers  have  been 
constructed.  During  tho  fiscal  year  1911-12  the  matriculates  of  the 
public  schools  of  Cuba  numbered  236,961  pupils,  of  which  124,142 
were  males  and  112,819  females.  The  average  attendance  during 
the  year  was  115,174.  Registrations  in  the  private  schools  during 
tho  same  period  numbered  22,286,  of  which  11,787  were  males  and 
10,499  females,  the  average  attendance  being  19,389.  The  registra- 
tions in  the  night  schools  were  2,236,  of  which  1,275  were  white  and 

I,  061  colored.  The  production  of  SUGAR  in  Cuba  in  1911-12 

amounted  to  1,895,984  tons,  as  compared  with  1,483,451  tons  in  1910- 

II.  On  November  1,  1912,  Cuba  elected  a  President,  a  vice  presi- 
dent, 13  senators,  50  representatives  to  Congress,  6  provincial  gov- 
ernors, 12  members  of  each  provincial  council,  108  mayors,  and  608 
aldermen.  All  of  said  officials  serve  for  four  yoars,  with  the  exception 
of  senators,  who  are  elected  for  eight  years.  Gen.  Mario  Menocal 
was  elected  PRESIDENT,  and  Dr.  Enrique  José  Varona  VICE 
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PRESIDENT.  According  to  the  press,  the  President  elect  outlines 
his  administration  as  follows:  Regulation  of  Government  expendi- 
tures; lowering  of  the  tariff  on  necessaries  of  life;  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  taxes;  closer  ties  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba: 
faithful  fulfillment  of  international  obligations;  safe-guarding  of 
Cuba's  rights  as  a  sovereign  State,  and  encouragement  to  agriculture 

and  immigration.  SIX  electric  storage-battery  tramway  cars  are 

being  experimented  with  by  the  United  Railways  at  Habana  with  the 
view  of  substituting  the  trolley  cars  now  in  use  with  this  type  of  street 

railway  car.  The  Dental  Society  of  Habana  has  presented  Dr. 

Andres  G.  Weber  with  a  gold  medal,  this  being  the  annual  PRIZE  of 
the  dental  society  awarded  to  one  of  its  members  for  meritorious 

writings  and  professional  work.  The  DUTIES  on  imports  collected 

in  October  last  at  the  Matanzas  customhouse  amounted  to  $74,146.28. 

 The  French  Academic  Society  of  International  History  has  made 

Dr.  Francisco  Carrera  Justiz,  formerlv  minister  of  Cuba  to  Washing- 
ton,  a  member  of  the  society  because  of  his  publications  and  diplo- 
matic services  in  Europe  and  America.  Owing  to  the  importance 

of  the  trade  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Cuba,  the  Austro-Amer- 
icana Steamship  Co.  has  decided  to  inaugurate  regular  monthly 
STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  between  Trieste  and  Habana.  This  direct 
line  will  bring  lower  freight  rates,  shorten  the  time  of  transit,  and 
tend  to  increase  the  total  of  the  trade  between  the  two  countries. 
The  first  steamer  sails  from  Trieste  to  Habana  some  time  during 

November.  A  national  POULTRY  association  has  been  organized 

in  Habana  with  branches  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  breeding  of  poultry  on  a  large  scale.  The 

National  BANK  OF  CUBA  inaugurated  ite  new  branch  building  in 
Guantanamo,  Oriente  Province,  on  September  7.  Guantanamo  is  in 
the  heart  of  a  rich  agricultural  section,  and  through  the  introduction 
of  new  industries  has  become  an  important  competitive  field  for 

banking.  The  Cuban  Government  has  granted  the  petition  of  the 

Compañía  Cervecera  International  for  exemption  from  the  customs 
surtax  of  1904  for  machineiy,  apparatus,  and  accessories  for  the 
installation  of  a  NEW  PLANT  for  the  manufacture  of  beer  and  ice. 
With  the  surtax  removed,  such  machinery  can  be  imported  from  the 
United  States  at  the  rate  of  16  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  at  20  per 

cent  ad  valorem  from  other  countries.  Señor  Don  Luis  V.  dc 

Abad,  secretary  general  of  immigration  of  Cuba,  has  contributed  to 
The  Economist  an  article  on  the  POPULATION  of  Cuba,  which  con- 
tribution has  been  largely  copied  by  other  periodicals.  According  to 
Señor  Abad  the  present  population  of  the  country  is  2,473,600,  which 
figures  show  a  large  annual  increase.  Continuing,  the  writer  takes  up 
various  phases  of  the  immigration  question  and  shows  in  detail  many 
interesting  facts  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  the  country. 
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The  following  persons  have  been  appointed  to  IMPORTANT 
POSTS  in  the  educational  system  of  the  country:  Heriberto  Dicou- 
dray,  professor  and  secretary  of  the  Normal  School  of  San  Pedro  de 
Macoris;  Jose  Gorman  Bello,  director  of  the  primary  school  of  Los 
Llanos;  S.  M.  Lora,  assistant  professor  in  the  school  at  Bani;  Mrs. 
Vazquez  de  Campos,  director  of  the  school  at  Bajabónico;  M.  del 
Rosario,  director  of  the  school  at  Cachones;  Jose  Subero,  director  of 
the  school  at  San  Jaiba  Arriba,  and  Pascual  Acosta,  director  of  the 

school  at  Cabreras.  The  press  at  Santo  Domingo  is  advocating  the 

establishment  of  a  SANATARIUM  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Federal 
capital.  The  tentative  plans  show  that  the  buildings  and  grounds 
of  tho  institution  will  occupy  an  area  of  10,000  square  meters.  The 
erection  of  20  separato  buildings  are  contemplated  in  order  to  have 
ample  facilities  for  the  proper  isolation  and  control  of  contagious 
diseases.  The  proposed  sanatarium  is  to  be  provided  with  the  latest 
improvements  in  the  way  of  buildings  and  with  tho  most  up-to-date 
sanitary  and  medical  appliances.  A  department  of  education,  recrea- 
tion, and  industrial  work  is  to  be  operated  as  an  annex  to  the  institu- 
tion.   The  plans  furnished  by  Marti  and  Ibarra  have  met  with  the 

approval  of  the  medical  fraternity  of  tho  city  of  Santo  Domingo.  

A  request  has  been  made  of  the  municipal  council  of  the  Federal 
capital  for  the  use  of  Plaza  Duarte  as  a  kindergarten  PLAYGROUND. 
One  of  the  largest  and  best  organized  kindorgartens  in  the  Republic 
is  conducted  in  a  building  adjoining  tho  said  park,  and  the  use  of  the 
plaza  for  the  purpose  roquested  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  children 
attending  that  school  and  will  enable  tho  teachers  of  tho  school  to 

reserve   certain  hours   for  outdoor   instruction.  The  Central 

Romana,  an  incorporated  agricultural  company  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  has  been  authorized  by  the  Dominican  government  to  build 
a  private  RAILWAY  from  the  town  of  Romana  to  the  Romana  River 
and  from  thence  north  14  kilometers  through  its  property  to  El 
Higueral.  The  construction  of  this  railway  will  enable  the  company 
to  more  rapidly  develop  its  property  and  to  greatly  increase  in  the 
near  future  tho  agricultural  output  of  the  Central  Romana.  The 
Government  has  also  granted  this  company  permission  to  establish 
and  operate  a  privato  telephone  lino  over  the  route  of  the  Romana 

Railway.  A  reprint  of  the  POSTAL  LAWS  now  in  force  in  the 

Dominican  Republic  was  published  in  tho  Official  Gazetto  of  Santo 

Domingo  in  October,  1912.  From  a  recent  communication  to  tho 

Bulletin  it  appoars  that  a  company  has  established  an  experimental 
station  in  the  Yaque  Valley  near  Montocristy,  Dominican  Republic, 
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for  the  cultivation  of  SEA  ISLAND  COTTON.  It  seems  that  about 
350  acres  of  land  have  been  cleared,  a  cotton  gin  has  been  erected, 
and  an  irrigation  plant  installed.  According  to  this  account  90  bales 
have  been  secured  from  125  acres,  which  will  likely  bo  augmented  by 
the  end  of  the  season.  The  soil  is  said  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the 
production  of  cotton,  but  the  genoral  dryness  of  the  climate  necessi- 
tates the  introduction  of  irrigation  to  bring  satisfactory  results.  The 

promoters  of  the  experiment  seem  very  sanguine  of  their  success.  

The  PARCELS  POST  convention  recently  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominican  Republic  provides  a  parcels  rate 
of  12  cents  per  pound  with  a  weight  limit  of  11  pounds. 


ECUADOR 


The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  decided  to  send  a  commission  to 
Esmeraldas,  one  of  the  principal  maritime  ports  of  the  Republic,  to 
organize  a  direct  POSTAL  SERVICE  with  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, and  Great  Britain.  The  North  and  South  American 

TRADING  CO.,  a  corporation  engaged  in  the  import  and  export 
business  in  Ecuador,  has  established  an  office  in  the  Pichincha  bank 
building  at  Quito.  C.  D.  Andrade  is  representative  of  the  com- 
pany. A  law  has  been  enacted  by  the  Federal  Congress  provid- 
ing that  the  proceeds  of  taxes  levied  for  PUBLIC  WORKS  in  Esmer- 
aldas shall  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  Coquito  to  Esmeraldas 
Railway,  the  canalization  of  the  Esmeraldas  River,  the  supplying 
of  water  to  the  capital  of  the  Province,  and  the  sewering,  paving, 
and  sanitation  of  Esmeraldas.  The  President  of  the  Republic,  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  council,  has  been  authorized  to  negotiate 
a  loan,  not  to  exceed  1,000,0'H)  sucres  ($4S7,000),  to  be  used  in  carry- 
ing on  the  works  referred  to,  which  arc  to  be  undertaken  and  directed 
by  a  board  at  Esmeraldas  established  under  the  law  of  February  19, 

1907.  An  executive  degree  of  October  8,  1912,  prescribes  a  salary 

of  20  condores  per  month  each  for  the  CHANCELLORS  of  the 

consulates  general  of  Ecuador  in  Liverpool  and  Antwerp.  A 

police  DECREE  of  the  city  of  Quito  provides  for  the  closing  of 

saloons  and  similar  resorts  at  10  o'clock  p.  m.  The  citizens  of 

Gualaquiza  have  petitioned  the  Federal  Government  to  establish  a 
TELEGRAPH  LINE  between  that  place  and  Sigsig.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  SUPREME  COURT  of  Ecuador  is  as  follows:  Drs. 
Manuel  B.  Cueva,  Alejandro  Cardenas,  Francisco  Andrade  Marin, 
Honarato  Vazquez,  and  I>eopoldo   Pino.    The  attorney  general 
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of  Ecuador  is  Dr.  Julio  Fernandez.  Señor  Juan  Chavez  has  been 

appointed  CONSUL  of  Ecuador  in  San  Francisco  and  Arturo  Game 
chancellor  of  the  consulate  at  that  place.  A  school  for  MOTOR- 
ISTS is  soon  to  be  established  in  Guayaquil,  and  at  a  later  date 
steps  will  be  taken  to  require  anyone  running  an  automobile  in 
that  city  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  or  have  a  certificate  of 

efficiency  from  said  school.  A  COAL  MINE  in  the  parish  of 

Nanegal,  Province  of  Pichincha,  has  been  denounced  by  Señor 

Villa  Fernandez  and  Señora  Celia  de  Portilla.  The  Sugar  League 

of  Guayaquil  has  petitioned  Congress  to  impose  an  import  duty  on 
SUGAR  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  sugar  industry  of  the 
Republic.  The  Congress  of  Ecuador  has  enacted  a  law  prescrib- 
ing that  the  Academy  of  Lawyers  of  Quito  revise  the  CODE  of  the 
Republic  and  superintend  the  publication  of  the  new  edition  of 
same.    The  work  of  the  academy  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  supreme 

court  ,  to  bo  reported  upon  and  presented  to  Congress.  Dr.  Julian 

Coronel  has  been  appointed  DEAN  of  the  University  of  Guayas  at 
Guayaquil.  Dr.  Carlos  Sanchez  Baquero  has  been  given  a  Gov- 
ernment medical  SCHOLARSHIP  so  that  he  may  complete  his 

education  in  Europe.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress 

modifying  the  CUSTOMS  LAWS  and  making  Guayaquil,  Manta, 
Caraquez,  Esmeraldas,  and  Puerto  Bolivar  ports  for  the  exportation 
and  importation  of  domestic  andjforeign  merchandise,  and  Ballcnita, 
Manglaralto,  Cayo,  and  Machalilla  ports  for  the  exportation  of 
domestic  products.  The  bill  provides  for  the  following  inland  ports 
authorized  to  import  and  export  merchandise:  Macara,  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Loja;  Chacras,  in  the  Province  of  El  Oro;  and  Tulcan,  in  the 
Province  of  Carchi.  The  bill  enumerates  the  following  ports  of 
deposits:  Guayaquil,  Manta,  Caraquez,  Esmeraldas,  and  Puerto 
Bolivar.  The  Official  Register  of  Quito  of  October  1,  1912,  con- 
tains the  complete  contract  made  by  the  Government  of  Ecuador 
with  Edward  Morley  for  the  construction  of  the  Huigra  to  Cuenca 

RAILWAY.  On  October  5,  1912,  Señor  Don  Alberto  Smith, 

MINISTER  of  Ecuador  to  Venezuela,  was  officially  received  in 
Quito  by  the  Government  of  Ecuador.  The  DECREE  concern- 
ing the  supplying  of  the  city  of  Riobamba  with  potable  water  has 
been  amended  by  Congress  so  that  after  the  completion  and  pay- 
ment of  the  waterworks  20  per  cent  of  the  tax  fund  set  aside  for  that 
purpose  will  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  Huigra  to  Cuenca 
Railway.  A  TRAINING  SCHOOL  for  women  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Quito.  The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  arranged  to 

work  the  Payana  SALT  MINES  and  the  salt  mines  on  other  islands 
of  the  Province  of  El  Oro.  The  net  profits  of  the  mines  are  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  a  railway  between  Port  Bolivar  and 
some  navigable  point  on  the  Zamora  River  and  in  the  building  of  a 
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railway  which  will  connect  Loja  and  Cuenca  with  Port  Bolivar.— — A 
law  of  October  S,  1912,  directs  the  canalization  board Tof  Guayaquil 
to  proceed  at  once  with  the  cleaning  of  the  main  supply  pipes  which 
conduct  the  POTABLE  WATER  used  in  the  city  of  Guayaquil. — - 
An  aluminum  and  clay  MINE  in  the  Province  of  Pichincha  has 
beon  denounced  by  Leonardo  Vasco  G.  of  Quito. 


An  executive  order  of  October  9.  1912,  authorizes  the  municipality 
of  Livingston,  department  of  Izabal,  to  expend  30,000  pesos  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  LIVINGSTON  WILYRF  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  submitted  to  the  Government  and  in  cooperation  with  the  local 
political  authorities  of  the  department.  The  materials  and  supplies 
necessary  to  complete  the  work  have  been  exempted  by  the  Federal 

Government  from  the  payment  of  duties.  Work  on  the  LOS 

ALTOS  RAILWAY  is  progressing  at  a  rapid  rate.  In  September  last 
an  average  of  350  laborers  were  constantly  employed  on  the  construc- 
tion work  of  this  line,  and  a  new  camp  was  opened  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saquiyul  River  in  the  neighborhood  of  Zunil.  The  President  of  the 
Republic  sent  to  the  undertaking  during  September  last  funds  amount- 
ing to  25,277.37  pesos  to  be  used  for  construction  work.  By  order 

of  the  Federal  Government  the  town  of  SANTA  JOAQUINA  AND 
MORAZAN,  which  was  formerly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district 
of  Colomba,  has  been  made  a  municipality.    The  election  of  municipal 

officers  took  place  on  November  21  of  the  present  year.  The 

municipality  of  Quezaltenango  is  completing  the  construction  of  a 
MUNICIPAL  PALACE,  and  improving  the  park  known  as  "La 

Democracia."  Among  the  recent  public  improvements  at  Huitan 

was  the  construction  of  a  BRIDGE  over  the  Huitan  Cliiquito 
River.  Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  to  pre- 
serve intact  the  sources  of  the  SPRINGS  which  furnish  the  capital  of 
the  Republic  with  potable  water  by  protecting  from  destruction  the 
forests  along  the  slopes  and  in  the  basins  from  which  the  water  supply 
of  the  city  of  Guatemala  is  taken.  The  chief  political  authority  of  the 
department  has  been  authorized  to  obtain  by  expropriation  the  neces- 
sary lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  springs  to  insure  a  constant  supply 

of  unpolluted  water.  The  Dupont  Powder  Co.  has  registered  in 

Guatemala  its  TRADE-MARK  consisting  of  the  words  "Red  Cross." 
This  trade-mark  is  usod  in  labeling  the  high  power  explosives 

manufactured  by  the  company.  In  1911  the  BIRTHS  in  the 
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Republic  of  Guatemala  nuraberod  76,382,  of  which  40,019  were  males 
and  36,363  females.  The  deaths  during  the  same  period  numbered 
36,881 ,  so  that  the  natural  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
Republic  in  1911  was  39,501.  The  National  Electric  TELE- 
GRAPH SCHOOL  of  Guatemala  City  is  under  the  direction  of  Señor 
Julio  Amiel,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  12  professors.  The  school  is  well 
attended  and  imparts  excellent  instruction  to  its  pupils. — —An 
AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  between  Antigua,  Guatemala,  and  the 

Federal  capital  has  been  inaugurated  by  Eduardo  Camacho.  An 

interesting  exhibit  of  fine  HANDIWORK,  consisting  of  embroidery, 
needlework,  and  hand-made  clothing,  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  Girls' 
Institute  of  the  City  of  Guatemala,  has  boen  installed  in  tho  hall  of 

honor  of  that  institution.  The  first  shipment  of  Argentine  CORN 

consigned  to  Guatemala  left  Buenos  Aires  in  October  last.  Other 
shipments  of  this  cereal  are  to  follow. 


The  competition  for  the  building  of  the  NATIONAL  PALACE  at 
Port  au  Prince,  Haiti,  with  all  its  outbuildings,  within  the  inclosure 
occupied  by  the  former  palace  (which  was  burned  to  the  ground 
on  August  8)  is  open  to  Haitian  and  foreign  architects  and  engineers. 
The  ground  on  which  the  palace  and  other  buildings  are  to  be  erected 
measures  680  feet  (north  side),  575  feet  (east  side),  625  feet  (west 
side),  712  (south  side).  The  plans  submitted  for  the  competition 
will  be  placed  on  public  exposition  in  a  building  to  be  designated 
later.  The  following  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  three  best  plans: 
First  prize,  $500;  second  price,  $250;  third  prize,  $200.  The 
architects  and  all  those  desirous  of  entering  the  competition  should 
send,  under  seal,  to  the  department  of  public  works  (Ministère  des 
Travaux  Publics),  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti,  within  three  months, 
dating  from  November  4,  their  plans,  bearing  a  number  or  distinctive 
mark  and  in  a  separate  sealed  envelope,  the  name  and  address  of 
the  competitor  and  the  number  or  distinctive  mark.  The  prin- 
cipal façade  is  to  front  on  the  north  side  (Pantheon  Place).  The 
building  will,  however,  as  far  as  possible,  have  three  important 
fronts  and  should  be  two  stories  high  at  least.  The  new  palace 
will  contain  the  following  rooms:  Large  vestibules,  large  reception 
rooms,  offices  for  the  President  and  his  staff,  rooms  for  the  archives, 
telegraph  office,  galleries,  library,  stairways,  service  rooms,  ante- 
rooms, drawing  rooms,  dining  rooms,  and  pantries,  cabinet  room, 
private  offices,  apartments  for  the  President  and  lus  family,  bed 
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chambers,  linen  room,  closets,  bathroom,  toilet,  balconies,  veran- 
dahs, armory,  kitchen,  etc.  The  outside  buildings  include  carriage 
house  for  four  carriages  at  least  and  stables  with  stalls  for  20  horses, 
servants'  quarters,  storage  rooms,  etc.  Plans  to  be  submitted: 
First,  a  general  plan  at  the  scale  of  5  millimeters  to  the  meter  (©"OOS)  ; 
second,  plans,  sections,  and  elevations  at  the  scale  of  1  centimeter 
to  the  meter  (O^Ol);  third,  details.  The  competition  opened  on 
November  4  and  closes  three  months  later.  Congress  has  appro- 
priated $100,000  for  the  construction  of  this  new  palace,  which  is 
to  be  fireproof  and  thorougldy  modern  in  every  detail.  The  CUS- 
TOMS RECEIPTS  of  the  port  of  Jacmel  during  the  fiscal  year 
1911-12,  which  runs  from  October  to  September,  amounted  to 
483,041.93  gourdes  (gourde,  paper,  equals  about  $0,236)  and 
$580,911.70  gold.  In  this  amount  the  imports  figure  for  481,487.03 
gourdes  and  $230,974.90  gold  and  the  exports  for  1,554.90  gourdes 

and   $349,936.80  gold.  During   the  fiscal  year   1911-12  the 

IMPORT  DUTIES  collected  by  the  customhouse  of  the  port  of 
Miragoane  amounted  to  137,851.54  gourdes  and  $65,276.30  gold 
and  the  export  duties  to  746.69  gourdes  and  $168,323.89  gold,  or 
a  total  foreign  commerce  of  138,598.23  gourdes  and  $233,600.19 
American  gold.    The  exports  during  this  season  were  as  follows: 

Ground  coffee,  28,692  bags  pounds. .  4,  651, 184 

Sorted  coffee,  733  bags  do   114,057 

Cacao,  159  bags  do   22,022 

Cam  peachy: 

Logs  number..  12,971,000 

Roots  do....  1,830,000 

Gaiac  pounds..  1,033,229 

Goatskins  number. .  5, 892 

Honey  sirup  pounds. .  20, 946 

Cotton,  103  bales  do   23,  255 

Cotton  seed,  480  bags  do   61, 950 

Wax,  17  packages  do   2,088 

The  CONVENTION  concluded  between  the  Haitian  Government 
and  the  German  Empire  in  regard  to  the  exchange  of  postal  parcels 
not  exceeding  5  kilograms  (11  pounds)  will  become  effective  on 
November  26,  1912.    The  tax  on  each  postal  parcel  is  only  2  francs, 

or  about  $0.40.  According  to  a  recent  number  of  Le  Matin, 

AVIATION  is  attracting  considerable  attention  in  Haiti,  and  the 
Union  des  Sociétés  Sportives  Haïtiennes  is  negotiating  with  a  famous 
aviator  to  give  exhibitions  of  flights  in  the  Park  Leconte  during  the 

months  of  December  and  January.  A  course  in  NORMAL 

TRAINING  is  to  be  introduced  in  certain  schools  in  Haiti  with  a 
view  of  preparing  men  teachers  for  the  primary  grades.  The  sec- 
retary of  public  instruction  will  each  year  designate  the  number  of 
pupils  to  be  admitted  to  the  normal  course.    The  students  following 
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this  course  will  be  exempt  from  military  service  until  they  have 
completed  their  studies  and  while  they  are  under  the  orders  of  the 

department  of  public  instruction.  The  MANUAL  TRAINING 

school  for  boys  and  the  domestic  science  school  for  girls,  the  latter 
being  known  under  the  name  of  the  Elie  Dubois  School,  are  destined 
to  have  a  great  influence  on  the  youth  of  the  country,  especially  the 
Elie  Dubois  School,  which  enables  young  girls  to  earn  their  living  in 
an  honorable  way  by  teaching  them  domestic  science,  dress,  lace, 
and  artificial  flower  making,  embroidery,  needlework  of  all  kinds, 
horticulture,  floriculture,  and  aviculture  (care  of  barnyard  fowls), 
as  well  as  to  become  teachers  of  domestic  science  in  the  girls'  schools 
of  the  country.  The  course  of  study  is  arranged  for  three  years,  and 
scholarships  will  be  awarded.  The  articles  made  in  the  school  will 
be  sold,  and  half  of  the  proceeds  will  go  to  the  Stato  treasury  and  the 
other  half  to  the  University  fund. 


PLACER  MINING  in  the  department  of  Olancho,  Honduras,  has 
been  carried  on  profitably  by  native  miners,  many  of  whom  are 
women,  for  many  years.  Under  the  Spanish  régime  mineis  from 
Spain  engaged  extensively  in  gold  washing  and  mining  in  that  departs 
ment,  and  remains  ot  their  works  are  still  to  be  found  along  the  Jalan 
and  Guayape  Rivers  and  the  tributaries  of  these  streams.  Probably 
at  the  present  time  more  than  1,000  women  are  constantly  employed 
in  washing  auriferous  sands  taken  from  the  beds  of  rivers  and  brooks 
in  this  department,  and  in  separating  the  gold  nuggets  and  dust  by 
means  of  the  wooden  bowl  (batea)  and  hornspoon  from  the  coarse 
sands  and  dross  with  which  the  placer  sands  are  mixed  when  taken 
from  the  gold-bearing  streams  and  canyons.  In  the  mountains  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  rivers  and  streams  of  this  department  out- 
croppings  of  auriferous  ores  and  veinlets  of  gold  are  often  found,  and 
these  are  probably  the  original  sources  from  which  tho  gold-bearing 
sands  come.  MANY  GOLD  MINES  and  prospects  exist  throughout 
this  department,  and  lately  a  number  of  denouncements  of  such  prop- 
erties have  been  made.  Practical  miners,  who  have  made  a  more  or 
less  thorough  examination  of  this  district,  express  the  belief  that  with 
the  aid  of  proper  machinery  and  better  transportation  facilities  gold 
mining  in  this  section  of  the  Republic  could  be  made  to  pay  and  that 

it  will  eventually  become  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country.  

DEPOSITS  OF  COAL  have  been  found  bordering  on  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Pinal  River.    THE  COAL-PRODUCING  SEC- 
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TION  of  Honduras  has  not  as  yet  been  thoroughly  explored  and 
reported  upon,  but  indications  point  to  the  existence  of  valuable  coal 
and  petroleum  deposits  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Guayape  River  and  its 

tributaries.  THE  REVENUES  of  the  department  of  Tegucigalpa  in 

September,  1912,  amounted  to  63,975  pesos,  as  compared  with  48,936 
pesos  in  August  of  the  same  year.  The  expenditures  of  the  depart- 
ment during  the  month  of  September  were  63,995  pesos.  The  prin- 
cipal sources  of  revenue  were  from  taxes  on  aguardiente,  real  prop- 
erty, and  stamps.  The  Government  of  Honduras  has  granted  a 

MEDICAL  SCHOLARSHIP  of  50  pesos  a  month  to  J.  Antonio  Irias 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  continue  the  study  of  medicine  in 
the  city  of  San  Salvador.— The  QUEMAZONES  MINES,  accord- 
ing to  an  official  report  of  the  secretary  of  public  works  of  Honduras, 
has  ores  assaying  from  $2  to  $12  per  ton  of  gold,  30  to  240  ounces  of 
silver,  10  to  40  per  cent  of  lead,  4  to  12  per  cent  of  zinc,  and  2  per 
cent  of  copper.  These  mines  were  formerly  worked  at  different  times 
by  Spanish  and  English  companies,  and  are  now  being  exploited  by  a 
Honduran  company.  The  ores  in  sight  in  the  different  veins  are 
estimated  at  7,000  tons,  assaying  on  an  average  of  50  ounces  of  silver 

per  ton,  and  considerable  values  in  lead  and  other  metals.  

The  congress  of  Honduras  has  enacted  a  law  dividing  the  urban 
SCHOOLS  of  the  Republic  into  three  classes,  the  primary  schools 
into  five  grades,  and  requiring  four  years  for  the  completion  of  a 
course  in  the  normal  school. 


The  President  of  the  Republic  has  issued  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  policing  and  working  of  MINES,  consisting  of  7  chap- 
ters and  27  articles.    The  new  rules  apply  to  the  exploitation  of  all 

kinds  of  mines.  Extensive  PETROLEUM  DEPOSITS  exist  in 

the  States  of  Veracruz  and  Puebla.  The  Oil  Fields  of  Mexico  Co.  owns 
property  in  these  two  States  covering  an  area  of  200  miles  square, 
and  has  leases  on  an  additional  175  miles  square  of  oil  lands.  A 
narrow-gauge  railway  50  miles  long  traverses  the  oil  district  near 
Tuxpam,  and  over  this  railway  the  crude  oil  is  conveyed  to  the  port 
of  Tuxpam.  Oil  is  at  present  extracted  principally  from  three  wells, 
one  of  which  produces  450  barrels  per  day.  The  estimated  daily 
production  of  the  Oil  Fields  of  Mexico  Co.  from  its  own  and  leased 

properties  is  20,000  barrels.  APICULTURE  is  being  rapidly 

extended  over  certain  parts  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Mexican  Agricultural  Society  in  the  Federal  capital, 
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Señor  Peyron  reported  upon  the  results  obtained  from  50  liives,  and 
stated  that  with  an  outlay  of  600  pesos  he  had  earned  900  pesos  in  one 
year.  The  same  authority  thinks  that  the  best  climate  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico  for  raising  bees  is  found  in  the  States  of  Michoacan  and 

Oaxaca.  A  bill  appropriating  20,000,000  pesos  for  defraying 

EXPENSES  connected  with  the  pacification  of  the  country  was  passed 

by  the  Mexican  Senate  on  October  26  last.  An  appropriation  of 

35,000  pesos  has  been  made  by  the  Mexican  Congress  for  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  repair  of  the  HIGHWAY  from  Iguala 

to  Chilpancingo  and  from  Chilpancingo  to  Acapulco.  A  chamber 

of  commerce  has  been  established  at  Monterey,  State  of  Nuevo  Leon 

by  the  principal  business  men  of  that  city.  The  contract  made  by 

the  department  of  communications  of  the  Mexican  Government  with 
José  Cintera  for  the  improvement  of  the  HARBOR  WORKS  of  Payo 
Obispo  was  approved  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  November  4, 

1912.  The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Federal  district 

are  raising  a  subscription  to  erect  a  MONUMENT  in  the  French 
cemetery  in  the  City  of  Mexico  at  the  tomb  of  the  lamented  Justo 
Sierra,  late  minister  to  Spain  and  a  Mexican  educator  and  statesman 

of  international  reputation.  Señor  Francisco  A.  de  Icaza  has  been 

appointed  minister  to  Spain  to  fill  the  post  left  vacant  by  the  death 

of  Justo  Sierra.  Construction  has  been  resumed  on  the  Southern 

PACIFIC  RAILWAY  of  Mexico,  and  that  part  of  the  line  between 
La  Quemada  and  Magdalena,  in  the  State  of  Jalisco,  has  been  opened 

to  public  traffic.  Diego  Rivera,  a  MEXICAN  PAINTER,  who  is 

studying  abroad,  has  obtained  great  success  with  some  of  his  works 

exhibited  in  the  Winter  Art  Exposition  of  Paris.  A  recent  order 

of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  limits  the  sale  of  1,000  KILO- 
METER BOOKS  to  employees  and  employees  of  domestic  and 
foreign  commercial  concerns  when  traveling  and  representing  their 
firms  in  the  Republic.    Kilometer  books  cost  25  pesos  each  and  aro 

not  transferable.  The  department  of  fomento,  colonization,  and 

industry  has  made  a  contract  with  Arthur  E.  StilweU  rescinding  the 
contract  of  March  5, 1903,  for  the  exploitation  of  national  FORESTS  in 

the  cantons  of  Rayon  and  Arteaga,  State  of  Chihuahua.  The  Diario 

Oficial  of  October  31,  1912,  publishes  the  regulations  to  be  followed  by 
persons  soliciting  CONCESSIONS  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  construction  of  wharves,  dredging,  etc.,  on  maritime  and  fluvial 

waterways.  A  contract  has  been  made  with  Luis  D.  Martinez  for 

the  use  of  the  WATERS  of  the  Brook  del  Muerto  in  the  State  of 

Coahuila.  The  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  of  Pachuca,  State  of 

Hidalgo,  has  contracted  with  the  Government  to  use  the  waters  of 
the  Tepeji,  Tlautla,  and  San  Luis  de  las  Peras  Rivers  in  the  States  of 

Hidalgo  and  Mexico.  FORMER  VICE  PRESIDENT  Ramon 

Corral  died  in  Paris,  France,  November  10,  1912.  A  bill  has  been 
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introduced  into  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Jalisco  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  HOMESTEAD  LAW  similar  to  the  Federal 

homestead  law  of  the  United  States.  The  department  of  fomento 

of  the  Mexican  Government  is  ready  to  distribute  200,000  hectares 
of  Government  LAND  among  the  small  farmers  of  the  State  of  Chi- 
huahua. The  distribution  is  being  arranged  by  a  committee  of  engi- 
neers appointed  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Jorge  Engerrand,  of  the 

Geological  Institute  of  Mexico,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
International  SCHOOL  of  American  Arclueology  and  Ethnology. 
Fellows  so  far  appointed  by  universities  of  the  United  States  are  Dr. 
Paul  Radin,  appointed  by  Harvard  and  Columbia,  and  Dr.  J.  Alden 

Mason,  appointed  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Camera 

Agrícola  (board  of  agriculture)  of  Merida,  Yucatan,  ha*  formed  a 
stock  company,  capitalized  at  $12,500,  to  exploit  a  now  industry 
which  proposes  to  manufacture  ALCOHOL  from  the  waste  portions 

and  trunks  of  the  henequén  plant.  The  price  of  HENEQUEN  at 

Progreso,  Yucatan,  has  risen  from  $2.50  Mexican  per  arroba  (5  cente 
United  States  currency  per  pound)  in  September  to  $3.06  Mexican 
per  arroba  (6.1  cents  per  pound)  during  the  latter  part  of  October. 

This  is  the  highest  figure  reached  for  several  years.  On  October  27 

the  French  steamer  Moni  Vtntoux,  of  the  Compagnie  Générale 
Transatlantique,  sailed  from  Havre,  inaugurating  a  now  monthly 
service  between  this  port  and  Tampico,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Puerto 
Mexico.  Merchandise  can  also  be  shipped  on  through  bills  of  lading, 
via  Tehuantepec,  to  the  Pacific  States.  The  return  voyage  will  be 
direct  from  Puerto  Mexico  to  Havre,  except  during  the  coffee-shipping 
season  in  Haiti,  when  vessels  will  call  at  the  principal  ports  of  that 

island.  -For  the  time  being  the  service  will  be  effected  by  the 

steamers  Mont  Venloux,  of  3.429  tons,  and  the  Gvyanne,  of  3,150 
tons.  The  latter  is  advertised  to  leave  Havro  on  November  27, 
while  the  second  departure  of  the  Moni  Venioux  is  fixed  for  January  1, 
1913.  Later  it  is  proposed  to  put  two  new  and  much  larger  steamers 
into  commission  on  this  route,  namely,  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Georgia,  each  of  a  displacement  of  12,920  tons,  407  feet  in  length,  and 
3,450  horsepower. 


Five  hundred  men  are  now  employed  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in 
BANANA  cultivation,  but  more  than  1,000  laborers  could  easily 
find  profitable  employment  at  the  present  time  in  this  industry  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  in  Nicaragua.  The  rates  of 
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EXCHANCE  established  in  the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua  at 
Managua  on  October  15,  1912,  were  as  follows:  New  York  sight, 
sums  of  $5,000  or  over,  14  pesos  for  each  dollar;  $2,500  to  $500, 
14.05  pesos  for  each  dollar;  $1,000  to  $2,500,  14.10  pesos 
for  each  dollar;  and  for  sums  less  than  $1,000,  14.15  pesos  for  each 

dollar.  The  cornerstone  for  the  new  ANGLICAN  CHURCH 

at    Bluefields  was   laid   on   October   28,  1912.  The  United 

Fruit  Co.  recently  purchased  20,000  COCONUTS  on  Corn  Island 
where  the  coconut  industry  is  reported  to  be  very  promising.  Large 

shipments  of  these  nuts  from  the  island  are  expected  in  future.  

Prass  dispatches  from  Managua  state  that  the  cabinet  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  composed  as  follows:  Alfonso  Ayon,  foreign  relations  and 
public  instruction;  Diego  Manuel  Chamorro,  interior,  justice,  and 
police;  Jose  Solorzano  Diaz,  war  and  marine;  Fernando  Solorzano, 
public  works;  and  Pedro  Rafael  Cuadra,  treasury  and  public  credit. 
— —Dr.  Manuel  Pasos  Arana  has  been  appointed  magistrate  of  the 
supreme  COURT  of  justice  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 

of  Dr.  Salvador  Castrillo.-  The  CORDOVAS  or  Nicaraguan 

dollars  are  to  be  placed  in  circulation  on  January  1, 1913.  The  per- 
manent rate  of  exchange  will  be  1.250  until  the  paper  currency  is 
redeemed;  that  is  to  say,  1  cordova  will  be  equal  to  12.50  pesos  paper 

money.  The  new  ELECTION  LAW  of  Nicaragua,  promulgated 

by  President  Adolfo  Diaz  on  October  18,  1912,  is  published  in  full 
in  English  and  Spanish  in  the  issue  of  October  27,  1912,  of  the  Ameri- 
can of  Bluefields.  The  presidential  ELECTION  and  the  election  of 

deputies  to  the  National  Assembly  took  place  on  November  2  last.  

F.  G.  Otis,  of  the  Otis  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Now  Orleans,  recently 
visited  the  eastern  coast  of  Nicaragua  to  investigate  the  MAHOGANY 
resources  of  that  section.  The  Sumu  and  Miskito  Indians  on  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  River,  Nicaragua,  are  engaging  in  the  growing  of 
BANANAS  on  a  larger  scale  than  heretofore  and  are  finding  good 
cash  markets  for  their  products.  Only  small  areas  of  bananas  are 
cultivated  on  the  lower  Rio  Grande.  The  first  important  banana 
plantation  on  the  higher  banks  of  that  river  belongs  to  Wm.  Sinclair! 
and  consists  of  150  acres  of  growing  plants  and  a  considerable  area 
cleared  for  planting.  Further  up  the  river  is  the  model  banana 
plantation  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  who  has  500  acres  planted  to  bananas 
which  will  bear  in  1913,  and  is  clearing  500  acres  more.  Capt. 
Peterson,  of  Bluefields,  who  recently  visited  the  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
reports  that  by  the  latter  part  of  1913  the  exports  of  bananas  from 

that  section  will  be  from  30,000  to  40,000  stems  per  week.  -The 

American,  of  Bluefields,  in  its  issue  of  October  20,  1912,  states  that 
the  South  Atlantic  Co.  has  500  ACHES  of  banana  land  cleared  with 
200  acres  planted  that  will  come  into  bearing  in  1913:  the  Anglo- 
American  Co.  200  acres  in  bearing  and  500  acres  planted  and  under- 
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brushed;  S.  S.  Cooper's  plantation  200  acres  planted;  the  Carribean 
Coast  Planters  Co.  1,000  acres  planted,  and  about  700  acres  which 
will  come  into  bearing  early  in  1913;  F.  de  Kalenfold  200  acres, 
some  of  which  is  already  in  bearing;  the  Kansas  City  Plantation  Co. 
300  acres,  that  will  come  into  bearing  early  in  1913.  The  Royal 
plantation  has  contracted  for  500  acres  to  be  planted  this  year,  and 
the  Pan  American  Fruit  &  Fiber  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  on 
the  river,  has  700  acres  of  bananas  in  bearing.  Other  important 
companies  are  the  Matagalpa  with  200  acres;  the  Nicaragua  with 
150;  the  Cliicago  with  200;  the  Banana  Co.  of  Rio  Grande  (Ltd.) 
2,500;  and  F.Tetedoux  500  acres.  Among  the  principal  plantations 
farthor  up  the  river  are  those  of  F.  Correa  and  Dr.  Lewis.  A  number 
of  Indians  near  La  Cruz  have  small  plantings  from  which  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  fruit  is  shipped  weekly.  On  some  of  the  branches 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  such  as  the  Karawalla,  banana  cultivation  is 
commencing  on  a  considerable  scale,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
this  part  of  the  Republic  has  been  devoted  hitherto  chiefly  to  stock 
raising. 


Parcel  post  PACKAGES  exchanged  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama  must  not  exceed  11  pounds  in  weight,  nor  measure  more  than 
3  feet  in  length  and  6  feet  in  length  and  girth  combined.  Full  postage 
is  payable  at  the  following  rates:  In  the  United  States,  on  parcels  for 
Panama,  12  cents  for  each  pound  or  fraction  thereof;  in  Panama  on 
parcels  for  the  United  States,  12  cents  for  each  pound  or  fraction  of 

same.  The  Canal  Commission  has  contracted  for  the  erection  on 

the  Isthmus  of  four  STEEL  TANKS  for  the  storage  and  distribution 
of  fuel  oil.  Each  tank  will  have  a  capacity  of  42,000  barrels  of  oil, 
and  will  be  93  feet  in  diameter  and  35  feet  in  height.  Thè  tanks  are 
to  be  built  of  steel  plates  and  will  havo  steel  stairways  leading  to  the 
manways  on  the  roof.  Two  of  the  tanks  will  be  erected  at  Balboa 
and  two  at  Cristobal.  All  the  Prinz  steamers  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  sailing  from  New  York  to  Colon  and  vice  versa,  will 

call  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  on  the  north  and  south  bound  voyages.  

The  city  of  Colon  is  to  havo  a  NEW  THEATER  built  of  concrete 

and  hollow  tile,  and  capable  of  seating  1,500  people.  An  electric 

LIGHT  and  power  plant,  to  be  used  in  running  coffee  machinery  and 
for  other  industrial  purposes,  is  to  be  erected  at  Boquette  ranch.  It 
is  reported  that  similar  electric  plants  aro  also  to  be  erected  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  construction  of  the  STREET  RAILWAY  in 
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the  city  of  Panama  is  rapidly  progressing,  and  track  has  been  laid 
along  the  lower  half  of  Central  Avenue.    Street  care  handsomely 

fitted  up  and  of  a  type  suited  to  the  climate  of  Panama  have  been 
ordered  in  the  United  States  and  are  expected  to  arrive  in  Panama 
very  soon.  A  branch  of  the  street  railway  will  run  from  the  city  of 
Panama  to  Peña  Prieta  Beach,  at  which  place  a  modern  BATHING 

HOUSE  is  being  fitted  up.  The  PANAMA  DEVELOPMENT  & 

MANUFACTURING  CO.  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of 

$1,250,000,  divided  into  2,500  shares  of  $500  each.  One  of  the 

most  thriving  and  promising  industries  of  the  Bocas  del  Toro  district 
is  the  cultivation  of  BANANAS.    Fruit  of  a  fine  quality  is  grown 

and  a  number  of  foreigners  have  recently  engaged  in  the  business.  

The  lumber  and  RUBBER  resources  of  the  district  of  Bocas  del  Toro 
are  being  rapidly  developed  by  American  and  other  foreign  com- 
panies.   Several  shipments  of  lumber  have  been  made  recently  from 

properties  in  this  district.  A  RECENT  LAW  passed  by  the 

National  Assembly  of  Panama  authorizes  the  municipalities  of  the 
districts  of  the  Republic  which  produce  salt  to  levy  a  tax  of  $0.25  to 
$1  per  head  on  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  respective  districts,  the 

proceeds  of  the  tax  to  be  used  in  operating  the  salt  mines.  The 

establishment  of  a  HOSPITAL  FARM  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Canal  Zone  committee  as  the  best  plan  for  caring  for  ill  and 
partially  disabled  Canal  Zone  employees.  AH  kinds  of  tropical 
vegetables  are  easily  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Panama, 
and  poultry,  dairying,  and  other  similar  industries  could  be  added  if 
required.  The  committee  favors  Corozal  as  a  good  site  for  such  a 
farm.  The  soil  in  that  locality,  according  to  a  report  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  good.  The  Canal  Com- 
mission buildings  at  Corozal  could  be  easily  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  inmates  of  the  farm.  The  matter  is  under  consideration  and  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  site  recommended  in  the  report  will 

bo  made  before  anything  definite  is  done.  The  building  of  the 

Panama  Railroad  TERMINAL  in  Panama  City  has  been  awarded  to 
the  Central  American  Construction  Co.,  an  American  corporation, 
whose  bid  was  $81,500. 


The  PLAZA  URUGUAYA,  the  largest  in  the  Federal  capital,  is 
to  be  modernized  and  improved.  EX-PRESIDENT  of  the  Repub- 
lic, Emiliano  Gonzalez  Navero,  has  been  elected  to*the  Senate  of  the 
Federal  Congress.  The  National  LIBRARY  at  Asuncion  was  vis- 
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ited  in  September  last  by  2,543  persons,  who  road  and  consulted  books 

of  the  institution  to  the  number  of  .3,043.  Dr.  Telemaco  Silveira 

ano!  Marcos  Quaranta  have  presented  a  project  to  the  Congress  of 
Paraguay  for  surveying  the  Paraguayan  CI  I  ACO,  taking  Government 

lands  in  payment  of  their  services.  The  Government  of  Paraguay 

has  been  invited  by  Belgium  to  participate  in  the  AGRICULTURAL 
CONGRESS  of  Ghent.-     A  law  has  been  passed  regulating  the 

exploitation  of  the  forests  which  produre  Paraguayan  TEA.  Work 

has  been  renewed  on  PORT  GALILEO,  and  the  improvements  con- 
templated will  be  pushed  forward  to  completion  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.-  A  new  SANATORIUM  has  been  established  in  Asun- 
cion under  the  management  of  Dr.  Stewart.  The  department  of 

war  of  the  Government  of  Paraguay  proposes  to  establish  an  ARMY 
MUSEUM  at  Asuncion.-  In  September,  1912,  TOBACCO  weighing 
387,631  kilos  was  entered  for  inspection  at  Asuncion.  Señor  Sil- 
vano Mosqueira  has  been  appointed  attaché  to  the  legation  of  Para- 
guay in  WASHINGTON.  Romulo  Formachelli,  of  Santa  Fe, 

Argentine  Republic,  has  submitted  a  plan  to  the  department  of  for- 
eign relations  for  establishing  an  AGRICULTURAL  COLONY  in 

Paraguav.  A  bar  of  SUGAR  weighing  10  kilos  has  been  sent  to 

the  Agricultural  Bank  in  Asuncion  from  the  "Azucarera  Paraguaya" 

sugar  plantation  at  Tebicuary  owned  by  Gomez  «fe  Co.  Dr.  G. 

Pilati,  an  Italian  agriculturist,  has  been  sent  by  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome  to  gather  AGRICULTURAL  data 
concerning  the  Republic  of  Paraguay.  Dr.  Moises  Bertoni,  of  Asun- 
cion, has  been  appointed  delegate  to  the  Congress  of  AGRICULTURAL 

DEFENSE  which  will  meet  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1913.  

Jorgo  Sacarello  has  asked  the  House  of  Deputies  for  a  concession  to 
build  a  1.44-meter  gauge  railway  from  Villeta  to  QUIQUIO.  on  the 
Tebicuary  River,  via  Guarambare,  Ita,  Yaguaron,  Achay,  and  Ibicui. 
The  proposed  line  is  to  connect  with  the  Paraguay  to  Carapeguá  Rail- 
way, now  in  course  of  construction,  and  which  will  ultimately  be  ex- 
tended to  the  department  of  Ay  olas  on  the  Parana  River.-  The 

department  of  war  of  the  Government  of  Paraguay  proposes  to  send 
a  number  of  students  to  the  NAVAL  ACADEMY  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  to  complete  their  military  education.  The  AD  REFER- 
ENDUM CONTRACT  made  by  the  Government  of  Paraguay,  under 
the  administration  of  Ex-President  Rojas,  with  Dr.  Vicente  Ouro 
Pretto  for  port,  sewerage,  and  water  works  at  Asuncion  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  National  Congress  for  consideration.  In  the  Para- 
guayan budget  for  1913  an  appropriation  is  to  bo  included  for  tho 
establishment  of  a  contrai  WIRELESS  telegraph  station,  and  im- 
provements will  be  mado  at  tho  two  interior  stations  now  in  operation 

in  tho  Republic.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of 

Deputies  of  Paraguay  levying  an  EXPORTATION  TAX  of  50  cents 
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gold  per  ton  on  exports  of  red  quebracho.  The  same  bill  provides 
for  the  free  entry  of  sacks  used  in  exporting  quebracho  for  the  manu- 
facture of  extract  of  tannin.  A  HOMESTEAD  LAW,  similar  to 

the  one  in  forco  in  the  United  States,  is  embodied  in  a  bill  recently 

introduced  in  tho  Congress  of  Paraguay.  A  PARAGUAYAN 

CLUB  has  been  formed  in  Paris,  France,  with  the  object  of  making 
a  systematic  propaganda  of  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  Re- 
public, and  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  emigrants  to  Paraguay.  

A  now  map  of  the  Paraguayan  CHACO  prepared  by  Engineer  Agusto 
Calcena,  showing  tho  names  of  landed  proprietors  and  their  holdings 
in  that  region,  has  been  issued  by  the  South  American  Bank  Note  Co., 
of  Buenos  Aires.  A  bust  of  JUAN  D.  ALBERDI  has  been  pre- 
sented, through  tho  President  of  the  Republic,  by  Francisco  Cruz 

to  tho  municipality  of  Asuncion.  Tho  Government  of  Paraguay 

will  send  a  delegate  to  tho  ANTL4JLCOHOLIC  CONGRESS  of  Mi- 
lan. The  Government  has  commissioned  an  engineer  to  proceed 

to  Apa  River  in  connection  with  the  TELEGRAPH  SERVICE  be- 
tween Paraguay  and  Brazil.  It  is  believed  that  of  the  three  proj- 
ects submittod  for  tho  sanitation  of  Asuncion  by  a  Brazilian,  a  Para- 
guayan, and  an  Argentinian,  respectively,  the  letter's  will  be  ac- 
cepted. The  Government  will  spend  $750,000  in  the  construction  of" 

new  ports  and  has  given  favorable  consideration  for  the  establishment 

of  a  mortgage  bank  with  French  capital.  Congress  has  passed  a 

law  giving  amnesty  to  all  political  offenders,  which  causes  general 

satisfaction  among  the  people.  WATERWORKS  and  sewers  for 

Asuncion  and  other  leading  cities  are  among  the  public  improvements 
likely  to  follow  the  revival  of  industry  now  in  progress  in  Paraguay.- — 
Congress  is  now  considering  a  bill  appropriating  $122,500  (American 
money)  for  PORT  IMPROVEMENTS  at  Concepción,  Villeta,  and 

Encarnación.  Petitions  are  pending  in  Congress  for  building 

another  branch  of  the  Paraguay  Central  Railway  from  Asuncion  to 
Villa  Florida  and  Ayolas,  on  the  southern  boundary  between  Para- 
guay and  Argentina.  This  branch  will  enter  a  large  and  important 
part  of  Paraguay  hitherto  without  rail  communication.— — -Guig- 
giari,  Gaona  &  Cia.,  of  Asuncion,  have  asked  for  a  concession  to  ex- 
tend their  railway  in  northern  Paraguay  from  Horqueta  to  Bella 
Vista,  a  point  on  tho  extreme  northern  frontier . — — More  than  1,000 
VESSELS  enter  the  port  of  Asuncion  annually  and  the  number  is 
greatly  increasing.  Docking  facilities  are  needed  and  the  Govern- 
ment Is  considering  the  construction  and  operation  of  these  by  private 

parties.  ASUNCION  has  a  population  of  from  75,000  to  80,000 

*  and  the  lack  of  modern  means  of  supplying  water  is  severely  felt.  At 
present  cisterns  and  wells  are  tho  only  source  of  supply,  and  the  ad- 
vent of  the  city  waterworks  will  bo  welcomed  very  generally. 
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The  Congress  of  Peru  has  authorized  the  President  of  the  Republic 
to  complete  the  construction  of  the  Chimbóte  to  RECUA  Y  RAILWAY 
either  by  contractors  or  administratively.  The  Executive  is  to 
make  a  detailed  investigation  of  that  part  of  the  line  between  kilo- 
meter 104  and  Recuay  and  report  to  the  Congress  at  its  next  regular 
session.  The  committee  appointed  to  report  upon  the  bill  sub- 
sidizing the  PERUVIAN  STEAMSHIP  «fe  Dock  Co.  of  Callao  has 
recommended  that  an  annual  subvention  of  £15,000  be  granted  that 

company  for  a  period  of  29  years.  The  municipality  of  the  port  of 

Pacasmayo  has  petitioned  the  Federal  Congress  for  funds  to  be  used 
in  completing  the  installation  of  WATERWORKS  at  that  port. 
During  the  last  eight  years  the  inhabitants  of  the  port  of  Pacasmayo 
have  increased  from  2,500  to  4,000,  and  during  the  same  period 

there  has  been  a  corresponding  growth  in  its  commerce.  The 

Congress  of  Peru  has  decreed  that  the  GENERAL  BUDGET  for 
1912  shall  remain  in  force  for  1913  with  such  changes  and  modifica- 
tions as  the  Executive  may  deem  necessary  for  the  proper  transac- 
tion of  the  public  business.  The  President  has  also  been  authorized 
by  Congress  to  approve  the  budgets  of  the  departmental  boards  for 
1913.  The  law  provides  that  the  Executive  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  at  its  next  regular  session  the  uso  he  has  made  of  the  powers 

granted  him  under  these  authorizations.  The  new  Chuquitambo 

GOLD  MINES  near  Cerro  de  Pasco  are  doing  considerable  develop- 
ment work.    Several  thousand  tons  of  ore  per  month  are  extracted 

from  the  mines,  crushed  and  treated.  The  Cerro  do  Pasco  Co. 

recently  smelted  1 ,174  tons  of  ore  in  24  hours.  The  production  of  this 
company  is  estimated  at  4,000,000  pounds  of  copper  per  month,  and 

that  of  the  Casapalca  Co.  800,000  pounds  per  month.  The  output 

of  the  FERNANDINI  SILVER  property  is  estimated  at  1,500,000 

ounces  of  silver  annually.  THE  IQUITOS  Harbor  Co.  (Ltd.) 

has  boon  registered  in  Peru  with  a  capital  of  £100,000.  The  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  enterprise  is  Booth  &  Co.  of  Liverpool,  who 
built  the  harbor  at  Iquitos  under  a  concession  granted  them  by  the 

Peruvian  Government.  The  TACNA  AND  ARICA  question,  long 

existing  between  Peru  and  Chile,  has  been  settled  for  the  next  21 
years  Peru  and  Chile  agreoing  to  postpone  the  plebiscite  for  that 
period;  the  controversy  is  practically  settled,  pending  the  approval 

of  the  raspee  tive  Congresses.  A  COMMERCE  and  navigation 

treaty  is  also  being  drafted  between  the  two  countries,  which  insures 
the  cordial  reception  of  the  Peruvian  line  steamer  which  recently 
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inaugurated  service  between  Callao  and  Valparaiso.  The  Sixth 

PAN  AMERICAN  CONGRESS  and  the  Fifth  Latin  American 
Medical  Congress  are  both  to  be  hold  at  lima,  Peru,  next  summer. 
The  Government  and  leading  citizens  are  already  cooperating  to 
insure  the  success  of  these  congresses.  One  important  step  taken 
toward  this  end  is  the  organization  of  an  international  exposition  of 
hygiene  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  medical  congress.  This 
exposition  is  to  last  from  July  31  to  September  30,  and  the  executive 
committee  has  issued  a  circular  letter  inviting  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  exhibits  of  machinery,  drawings,  apparatus,  etc.,  connected 
with  the  providing  of  drinking  water,  treatment  of  sewage,  disposal 
of  refuse,  construction  of  dwellings,  streets,  and  roads,  and  all  other 
matters  coining  within  the  scope  of  hygienic  science.  Applications 
for  space  on  the  part  of  intending  exhibitors  can  be  made  up  to 

May  3,  1913.  The  PAITA  TO  PIURA  Railway  has  built  a  new 

warehouse  at  Paita,  under  the  name  of  "Almacenes  Fiscales  No.  2," 

and  has  opened  same  to  the  use  of  the  public.  The  Chamber  of 

Deputies  has  authorized  the  EMERGENCY  LOAN  of  £300,000 
asked  for  by  President  Billinghurst  in  his  financial  message  of  Octo- 
ber 4,  1912.  Work  is  to  be  renewed  early  in  1913  at  the  SANTO 

DOMINGO  MINE  of  the  Inca  Mining  Co.  The  mine  is  reported  to 
have  on  hand  a  large  accumulation  of  tailings  which  are  to  be  treated 

by  modern  methods.-  The  MOLINE  PLOW  CO.  is  giving  practical 

demonstrations  of  its  agricultural  machinery,  through  its  agent, 

Mr.  Palmer,  in  the  Huacho,  Supe,  and  Chincha  Valleys.  A 

REFINERY  and  tankage  building  for  the  production  and  storage  of 

benzine  is  to  be  installed  at  Lobitos  by  the  Lobitos  Oil  Fields  Co.  

A.  W.  McCune,  who  holds  the  concession  for  the  construction  of  the 
UCAYALI  RAILWAY,  has  arrived  in  Peru  and  work  on  the  line  is 
active.  Mr.  McCune  states  that  arrangements  were  made  to  place 
in  the  United  States  the  bonds  of  the  road,  as  issued  in  installments 
proportioned  upon  mileage  built,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 

the  concession.  A  correspondent  at  Moliendo  states  that  the 

First  National  Bank  of  Cliicago  lias  offered  to  lend  the  municipality 
of  that  city  $100,000  for  the  purpose  of  INSTALLING  DRAINAGE 
service  and  supplying  the  town  with  sea  water  for  flushing  and  for 
street  washing.  The  loan,  which  is  practically  accepted,  is  to  be  at 
6  per  cent,  with  amortization  of  4  per  cent,  covered  by  a  lien  on 

municipal  income.  By  a  resolution  of  the  Government  the  period 

for  which  merchandise  imported  into  Peru  may  remain  in  the  CUS- 
TOMS warehouses  at  Callao,  Moliendo,  and  Paita  is  one  year.  In 
the  case  of  Callao  the  period  of  customs  storage  has  been  three  years, 

and  in  Moliendo  and  Paita  the  time  has  been  two  years.  The 

PERUVIAN  CONGRESS  authorized  the  issue  of  a  loan  of  $1,500,000 
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at  a  maximum  interest  of  8  per  cent.  The  HISTORICAL  INSTI- 
TUTE of  Lama  has  protested  against  the  contract,  made  by  the  former 
minister  of  instruction,  giving  Yale  University  the  monopoly  of 
archaeological  explorations  and  excavations.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  committee  for  considera- 
tion. Emilio  R.  Larrain  has  been  appointed  Peruvian  chargé 

d'affaires  at  Panama.  Calixto  Alvarez,  a  young  Spanish  Catholic 

MISSIONARY,  has  sailed  for  Peru  to  spend  the  next  10  years  among 

the  Indians  employed  in  the  rubber  regions.  An  extraordinary 

session  of  CONGRESS  was  called  to  consider  urgent  measures 

desired  by  the  Government.  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY  is  to 

be  installed  on  the  Putumayo  River,  the  special  commissary,  Benito 
Lores,  having  already  arrived  there  with  apparatus  and  some  mis- 
sionaries; the  latter  will  work  among  the  Indians  of  the  region.  

The  citizens  of  HUANCA  VELICA  have  petitioned  the  National 
Congress  to  give  consideration  to  the  project  for  the  construction  of 
the  Huancayo-Ayacucho  railway  via  Huancavelica.  The  surveys  of 
the  Ayacucho  road  are  proceeding  rapidly. 


An  executive  decree  of  October  7,  1912,  provides  for  the  compila- 
tion and  publication  of  a  HISTORY  OF  SALVADOR.  The  history 
will  be  divided  into  the  following  parts:  I,  Precolombian  epoch; 
II,  discovery,  conquest,  and  colonization;  and,  III,  independence  and 
subsequent  events  up  to  1863.  Three  eminent  Salvadoreans  have 
been  appointed  to  gather  the  data  and  compile  the  work.  One  of 
these,  Dr.  Santiago  I.  Barbercna,  will  visit  Mexico  and  search  through 
tho  libraries  and  museums  of  that  country,  and  Dr.  Alberto  Luna  will 
go  to  Spain  to  study  the  archives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville  and  those 
of  tho  palace  of  the  Escorial  near  Madrid,  which  is  in  care  of  the 
Augustine  fathers.  Dr.  Francisco  Gavidia  will  make  investigations 
and  collect  data  concerning  the  subject  in  the  Republic  of  Salvador. 

 A  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  October  1,  1912, 

prohibits  the  introduction  and  sale  of  CERTAIN  REMEDIES,  such, 
for  example,  as  those  advertised  under  the  names  of  "gonoton," 
"semori,"  "spermacid,"  and  similar  substances  known  as  antige- 

nesials.  On  September  23.  1912,  an  executive  decree  was  Issued 

providing  that  the  duties  of  $2.40  and  $2.25,  gold,  on  each  100  kilo- 
grams of  merchandise  imported,  be  collected  in  American  gold  coin, 
the  same  decree  making  the  importation  of  said  money  free  of  all 
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customs  duties  and  taxes.  The  object  of  the  Government  is  to 
encourage  the  importation  and  circulation  of  American  gold  in  order 
to  establish  a  more  equitable  rate  of  exchange  in  the  conversion  of 

silver  coin.  On  the  15th  of  last  September  the  NEW  NATIONAL 

FLAG  (INSIGNIA)  was  presented  to  the  Salvadorian  troops  who, 
in  the  presence  of  the  President  the  of  Republic,  commander  in  chief 

of  tho  arm}",  swore  allegiance  to  the  same.  The  minister  of  the 

Interior  (gobernación)  has  ordered  the  director  general  of  telegraphs 
to  introduce  LETTER  TELEGRAMS  into  the  service  for  the  use  of 

bankers,  merchants,  and  the  public  in  general  at  a  minimum  cost.  

The  city  council  of  San  Salvador  has  arranged  for  a  competitive  con- 
test between  engineers  and  technical  constructors  for  the  most  appro- 
priate plan  of  a  municipal  SLAUGHTERHOUSE.  The  plan  must 
show  a  building  constructed  of  iron  and  brick  in  accordance  with 
modern  sanitary  requirements,  and  the  structure  must  be  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  city  of  100,000  inhabitants.    A  prize  of  1,000 

pesos  is  offered  for  the  best  plan.  The  President  of  the  Republic 

has  issued  a  circular,  through  the  minister  of  the  interior,  giving 
provincial  authorities  detailed  instructions  for  planting  large  quan- 
tities of  CORN  throughout  the  country,  and  fixing  prizes  for  the 
largest  crops.    This  action  will  probably  avert  another  shortage  in 

the  corn  crop.  The  yield  of  coffee  will  be  about  65,000,000  pounds 

the  present  year,  according  to  the  statement  of  a  leading  official. 
The  quality  of  Salvador's  coffee  is  very  fine,  but  it  is  little  known  in 

the  United  States,  most  of  the  product  going  to  France  and  Italy.  

Salvador  will  participate  in  the  PANAMA  EXPOSITION  in  San 
Francisco.— — Many  of  the  well-to-do  families  send  their  children  to 

the  schools  of  the  United  States.  The  municipality  of  Sonsonate 

has  negotiated  a  loan  of  $6,000,000,  Salvadorian  currency,  part  of 
which  is  to  be  expended  in  improving  and  enlarging  the  water- 
works. The  surveys  of  the  RAILROAD  have  been  completed  to 

Usulutan  and  sufficient  quantities  of  rails  and  ties  have  arrived.  The 
railroad  between  San  Miguel  and  the  port  of  La  Union  is  running  sat- 
isfactorily, according  to  the  new  schedule,  with  new  first,  second, 
and  third  class  coaches.  The  station  in  San  Miguel  is  being  built 
solidly  and  with  reasonable  speed. — —The  municipality  of  San 
Vincente  has  signed  a  contract  for  the  installation  of  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  and  power  and  the  Government  has  granted  exemption  from 

duties  on  tho  machinery  and  material  required  for  the  plant.  

Salvador  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  TOBACCO,  which  is 
consumed  in  the  country  in  the  shape  of  cigars  and  cigarettes;  chew- 
ing tobacco  and  pipes  are  not  used.  In  the  charitable  establish- 
ment for  the  PROTECTION  OF  INFANTS,  entitled  "Sala  Cuna," 
in  tho  city  of  San  Salvador,  881  children  wore  cared  for  in  September 
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last,  and  in  the  MEDICAL  DISPENSARY  for  the  poor  562  free  con- 
sultations were  given  and  563  free  prescriptions  were  filled  during  the 

same  month.  The  receipts  from  consular  offices  during  the  second 

quarter  of  1912  amounted  to  $39,089.15.  At  the  beginning  of  the 

administration  of  Dr.  Manuel  E.  Araujo  the  debt  of  the  Republic  was 
36,000,000  silver  pesos.  In  less  than  two  years  payments  to  the 
amount  of  10,000,000  pesos  have  been  made  thereon,  without 
in  any  way  interfering  with  the  administration  of  the  Government 
and  the  development  of  the  country.  The  debt  at  the  present  time, 
in  round  numbers,  is  26,000,000  pesos. 


The  technical  studies  on  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  Rio  Negro 
for  producing  power  for  an  electric  station  capable  of  supplying 
MONTEVIDEO  with  electricity  for  all  general  purposes  are  very 
favorable.  The  realization  of  this  undertaking  would  mean  a  com- 
plete revolution  of  present  methods  of  illumination  and  power  for 

commercial  uses.  An  AERIAL  RAILWAY  is  being  projected 

between  Punta  Gorda  and  Buenos  Aires  across  the  Plate  River,  the 
distance  between  the  two  points  being  51  miles.  This  distance  will 
be  divided  into  16  sections,  and  the  line  will  be  of  sufficient  height 
to  allow  vessels  to  pass  beneath;  the  object  of  the  line  is  to  sup- 
ply the  market  with  sand,  paving  stones,  etc.  A  German  syndicate 

is  organizing  a  cement  business  in  the  Department  of  Minas.  Two 

engineers  who  recently  inspected  the  SALTO  FALLS  in  the  Uruguay 
River  report  that  the  falls  have  a  capacity  for  generating  sufficient 

electric  energy  for  use  of  all  the  cities  of  that  section.  The  FAR- 

QUHAR  GROUP  of  capitalists  proposes  to  construct  a  railway  line 
from  Montevideo  to  the  village  of  Artigas,  on  the  Brazilian  border, 
for  which  privilege  it  is  willing  to  pay  the  Government  of  Uruguay 

3  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  construction.  The  Government  proposes 

to  have  the  studies  for  the  CORONILLA-SANTA  ROSA  RAILWAY 
made  at  once.  The  Empresa  Puerto  del  Sauce,  an  Argentina  con- 
cern, has  registered  its  statutes  with  the  minister  of  the  treasury  and 
will  probably  develop  the  port  of  that  name  and  extend  its  narrow- 
gauge  railroad.  A  RAILWAY  PROJECT  is  before  the  chambers 

for  a  line  from  Melo  to  the  border  of  Brazil.  A  commission  from 

Uruguay,  appointed  by  the  Government,  is  now  in  Canada  STUDY- 
ING AGRICULTURAL  conditions  and  methods,  stock  raising,  etc. 
After  a  tour  of  the  Canadian  Provinces  the  commission  will  proceed 

to  Europe  for  similar  investigations.  Cattaneo,  the  aviator,  has 
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been  making  AERIAL  FLIGHTS  across  the  country,  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  population.  The  minister  of  public  works  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Executive  the  draft  of  a  contract  with  the  FARQU- 
HAR  SYNDICATE  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Monte- 
video to  Colonia.  The  association  for  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  PORT  OF  CONCEPCIÓN  has  addressed  a  communi- 
cation to  the  deputies  and  senators  of  Entre  Rios  in  behalf  of  the 
business  men  of  that  city,  who  are  anxious  to  have  more  lines  of 

railway  and  other  economic  developments.  The  supreme  court  has 

decided  against  the  Government  in  the  case  of  the  Pan  American 
Railway  v.  The  Government,  which  was  based  on  the  annulling  of 
the  concession  for  the  Cerro  Chato  branch  by  the  minister  of  public 

works.  A  NEW  CENSUS  is  being  organized  by  the  statistical 

bureau  of  the  Government,  in  which  every  effort  will  be  made  to 

obtain  accurate  results.  The  work  of  RENUMBERING  THE 

HOUSES  OF  MONTEVIDEO  is  progressing,  but  not  without  caus- 
ing some  confusion.  The  old  numbers  will  be  retained  for  a  time  in 
addition  to  the  new  ones,  and  in  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  avoid  serious 

trouble.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  DIVORCES  have  been 

obtained  in  Uruguay  since  1907,  which  is  regarded  a  small  number 
when  it  is  remembered  that  many  applicants  come  from  Buenos 
Aires,  where  divorce  is  more  difficult  to  obtain.  A  new  law  on  the 
subject  soon  to  become  effective  provides  for  a  decree  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  wife  only  and  at  her  pleasure.  Seven  tons  of  fine 

SEED  WHEAT  have  recently  been  imported,  which  entered  free  of 

duty.  Sayago  is  to  have  a  sheep-dip  factory  with  a  capital  of 

$100,000,  and  with  a  capacity  for  supplying  the  demands  of  the  sur- 
rounding sections.  A  projected  bill  before  the  Chambers  is  for 

preventing  the  manufacture  of  impure  NATIVE  WINES,  and  pro- 
hibiting "artificial   wines."  The  American  MEAT-PACKING 

house  announced  that  it  would  be  open  for  business  after  October.  

Prof.  Xanetti,  an  American  chemist,  is  organizing  an  institute  of 
INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY  in  Montevideo,  where  by-products  of 
all  kinds  will  be  studied  with  the  object  of  utilizing  waste  mate- 
rials. An  American  engineer  is  completing  studies  for  rendering 

the  RIO  NEGRO  NAVIGABLE  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Large 

quantities  of  dead  and  DYING  FISH  are  being  thrown  on  the  coast 
of  Uruguay,  the  mortality  being  due,  it  is  believed,  to  some  disease 

which  is  being  investigated.  The  eight  hours'  time  now  required 

for  TRAVEL  between  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  is  to  be  reduced 
to  about  three  and  one-half  hours;  a  turbine  steamer  will  ply  between 
the  former  city  and  Punta  de  Indio,  and  thence  rail  to  Buenos  Aires, 

62  miles.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1911-12  the  CREDIT 

BALANCE  of  the  department  of  finance  was  1,067,964.45  pesos,  as 
compared  with  a  surplus  of  436,294.25  pesos  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
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year  1910-11.  Prof.  P.  Bourke,  a  North  American  avieulturist, 

has  been  engaged  by  the  department  of  industry  of  the  Government 
of  Uruguay  to  organize  and  direct  a  SCHOOL  OF  AVICULTURE 

in  the  Republic.  The  Government  of  Uruguay  has  acquired  land 

at  Punta  del  Este  for  the  purpose  of  installing  a  FISH  HATCH- 
ERY. Plans  and  estimates  have  been  presented  to  the  Uruguayan 

Government  for  the  construction  of  a  new  IMMIGRANT  HOTEL 
near  the  port  in  Montevideo,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  300,000 
pesos. 


A  PAPER  MANUFACTORY  is  to  be  established  in  the  State  of 
Aragua  and  probably  another  one  in  the  State  of  Carabobo  within 
one  year  after  the  National  Congress  shall  have  approved  the  contract. 
Manuel  Leon  Quintero  is  named  as  the  principal  promoter  of  the 

enterprises.  The  Government  has  contracted  with  Manuel  Maria 

Baldo  for  the  establishment  of  lines  of  automobiles  and  boats  for 

freight  and  passengers  along  several  branches  of  the  Orinoco.  The 

surtax  on  the  customs  receipts  at  La  Guaira  and  Porto  Cabello,  which 
amounts  to  about  $965,000  anunally,  will  bo  devoted  to  works  of  pub- 
lic IMPROVEMENT  and  to  the  payment  of  outstanding  claims.  

The  Bank  of  Venezuela  announced  that  after  October  1, 1912,  the  rate 
of  interest  charged  by  it  on  current  accounts  would  be  9  per  cent  per 
annum,  instead  of  the  former  12  per  cent  charge.    The  bank  also 

expects  to  pay  a  small  rate  of  interest  on  deposits.  About  400 

boats  were  licensed  to  fish  for  PEARLS  at  Margarita  Island,  which 
industry  began  on  September  26.  Only  25  submarine  divers  will  be 
permitted  to  work  this  season,  as  it  is  claimed  that  divers  took  too 
many  oysters  in  the  past,  leaving  an  insufficient  number  for  propa- 
gating purposes.  The  minister  of  fomento  will  extend  the  national 

telegraph  system  for  a  distance  of  03  miles,  from  Castillos  de  Guayaría 
to  the  new  port  of  Imataca.  On  account  of  the  increasing  develop- 
ment of  the  iron  mines  at  Imataca  that  section  is  acquiring  greater 

commercial  importance.  Arrangements  have  been  made  wherebv 

TELEGRAMS  FROM  VENEZUELA  and  Colombia  can  be  trans- 
mitted over  the  lines  of  Peru,  via  Ecuador,  without  an  extra  charge  in 
rates,  which  arrangement  greatly  facilitates  business  in  the  four 

Republics.  A  company  has  been  formed  with  $20,000  capital  to 

operate  telephones  in  several  towns  near  Rio  Chico,  east  of  Caracas, 
and  the  present  system  is  to  be  extended.  The  name  of  the  company 
is  Teléfonos  de  Barlovento,  with  offices  in  Caracas.  The  misunder- 
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standing  between  the  LA  GUAIRA  HARBOR  Corporation  and  the 
La  Guaira  Caracas  Railway  has  been  settled,  which  will  greatly 

facilitate  the  loading  and  unloading  of  ships  at  that  port.  General 

satisfaction  is  expressed  with  the  purchase  from  the  United  States 
of  the  old  SPANISH  WARSHIP,  Ma  de  Cuba,  which  was  negotiated 
through  the  Venezuelan  minister  at  Washington,  Dr.  Rojas.  Vene- 
zuela is  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  greatest  periods  of  PROSPERITY 
the  country  has  ever  known,  is  the  statement  made  in  New  York  by 
returning  travelers  from  South  American  countries.  Country- 
wide EXPLORATION  is  now  being  carried  on  by  the  local  branch 
of  the  New  York  &  Bermudez  Asphalt  Co.  for  oil  and  gas.  About 
six  months  ago  this  company  sent  out  a  dozen  or  more  young  experts 
who  had  been  graduated  from  American  colleges,  and  these  have  been 
divided  into  camps  which  are  now  making  s3-stematic  search  for 
hidden  resources.    The  work  will  take  from  18  months  to  2  years, 

and  great  results  arc  expected.  The  floating  DRY  DOCK  at 

Puerto  Cabello,  which  was  built  by  an  American  firm,  is  in  successful 
operation.  It  is  of  the  most  modern  equipment,  is  electrically 
handled,  and  will  materially  add  to  the  commercial  importance  of  the 
port.  The  GOOD-ROADS  movement  in  Venezuela  is  progres- 
sing, and  fine  public  ways  are  being  built  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  Within  the  last  three  months  60  AMERICAN  AUTOMO- 
BILES have  been  taken  into  the  Republic  and  the  President  has 
become  interested  in  automobiles  as  well  as  in  the  good-roads  move- 
ment. Caracas  has  a  new  GLASS  FACTORY  and  other  factories 

of  various  kinds  are  building.  Venezuela  is  just  having  its  first 

AVIATION  exhibition.    Two  Americans  have  been  flying  over  the 

Caracas  race  course,  causing  great  enthusiasm.  Much  STREET 

PAVING  is  being  done  in  Caracas  and  numerous  buildings  are  under 

construction.  The  prospects  for  good  roads  have  stimulated  the 

organization  of  several  companies  for  establishing  AUTOMOBILE 
LINES  for  freight  and  passengers.  A  Venezuelan  has  made  a 
contract  with  the  Government  to  establish  lines  from  Coro  to  various 
points. 
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Presiden!  *lert  of  Cutía,  who  wfü  be  inaugurated  on  May  a>,  MHS.  General  Menoeal  ocmpirs  i 
deep  jii  ur  in  (lie  nutn  and  affection  of  hil  roiinlrymen.  IIU  clipping  personality,  his 
hi^fi  .x'iix-  al  hooor  and  |ustiw,  an<l  devoted  wr\  loe  to  his  country,  have  shown  him  to  U«  u 
man  of  unusual  executive  ability  and  ■  leada  of  il»-  highest  type.  <  leñera]  Menocal  reeeiv*  il 
In-  early  education  hi  the  United  stales,  and  oMuiiicl  Un  il.  «m-  of  engineer  from  Cornell 
I  niviTMty. 
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A  Lb  persons  interested  in  the  Panama  Canal  who  may  not  have 
/\       obtained  a  copy  of  the  handbook  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
/— \     recently  issued,  entitled  "The  Panama  Canal:  What  it  Is. 

What  it  Means,"  and  who  may  desire  to  have  it  in  their  pos- 
session for  reading  or  reference,  should  make  application  for  one  at  the 
earliest  date  possible.  The  demand  for  it  has  been  so  great  and  continues 
to  be  so  constant  that  the  entire  edition  will  probably  Ik*  exhausted 
within  another  month,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  a  second  edition  will 
be  issued  until  next  fall  when  the  actually  completed  canal  can  be  fully 
illustrated  and  described.  This  handbook  seems  to  have  been  issued  at 
the  very  moment  when  something  of  the  kind  was  desired  by  the  public 
at  large.  It  gives  the  information  which  the  average  man  wishes  to 
obtain.  It  answers  nearly  all  the  questions  that  are  asked  by  those  who 
intend  to  go  to  Panama  and  desire  to  know  ahead  just  what  they  will  see  as 
well  as  by  those  who  have  visited  Panama  and  wish  to  confirm  the  impres- 
sions which  they  have  already  received  from  the  visit.  It  also  gives  to  the 
person  who  can  not  go  to  Panama  an  excellent  impression  of  the  canal, 
what  it  is  and  what  it  means.  The  halftone  cuts  and  maps  add  much 
to  its  attractiveness.  The  price,  only  Si,  postage  prepaid  when  ordered 
from  the  Pan  American  Union,  barely  covers  the  expense  of  its  prepa- 
ration and  printing. 

OUTRAGEOUS  MISREPRESENTATION  OF  SENATOR  ROOT  S  VIEWS. 

Hon.  Elihu  Root,  former  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and 
now  United  States  Senator  from  New  York,  who  always  has  been  and 
is  a  great  and  true  friend  in  the  United  States  of  Latin  America,  has 
been  the  victim  of  an  outrageous  forgery  and  misrepresentation  which 
should  be  viewed  with  abhorrence  and  condemnation  in  all  the  American 
Republics.  Some  conscienceless  individual  who  evidently  wanted  to 
bring  about  ill-feeling  between  the  United  States  and  its  sister  Repub 
lies,  even  by  foul  means,  and  who  had  no  consideration  for  truth  and 
honesty,  or  even  for  the  character  of  men  concerned,  prepared  an 
absolutely  untruthful  article  quoting  from  an  alleged  speech  which 
Senator  Root   made  in   New  York  and  containing  utterances  and 
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references  which  Mr.  Root  never  even  dreamed  of  making.  This  article 
first  appeared  in  papers  in  Panama  and  Central  America,  and  then 
was  copied  to  a  considerable  extent  throughout  all  Latin  America. 

As  soon  as  these  newspaper  reports  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Senator  Root  he  gave  out  the  following  statement: 

These,  arc  impudent  forgeries.  I  never  made  any  such  speech.  I  never  said  any 
such  things,  or  wrote  any  such  things.  The  expressions  contained  in  these  spurious 
and  pretended  extracts  are  inconsistent  with  my  opinions  and  abhorrent  to  my  feel- 
ings. They  are  the  exact  opposite  of  the  views  which  I  have  expressed  on  hundreds 
of  occasions,  during  many  years,  both  publicly  and  privately,  officially  and  person- 
ally, and  which  I  now  hold  and  maintain. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  honorable  American,  whether  he  lives  in  the 
United  vStatcs  or  in  Latin  America,  who  has  regard  for  truth  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  American  nations,  will  do  what  he  can  to  correct  any 
unfortunate  impressions  which  may  have  gained  credence  from  this 
untruthful  article,  and  it  is  also  to  be  assumed  that  every  newspaper  in 
Latin  America  which  published  the  original  article  will  print  even  more 
prominently  this  correction. 


PRESIDENT  TA  FT' S  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

With  the  convening  of  the  third  session  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress 
of  the  United  States  President  Taft  submitted  the  first  message  on 
December  3,  191 2,  which  was  received  with  close  attention  in  both 
branches  of  the  Congress.  Dealing  entirely  with  foreign  relations  and 
America's  commercial  progress  in  foreign  trade,  the  message  paved  the 
way  for  others  which  the  Chief  Executive  sent  later  dealing  with 
questions  of  legislation  and  government.  The  Bulletin  is  pleased  to 
reproduce  below  a  few  extracts  from  the  message  on  our  foreign  relations 
which  pertained  to  Latin  America: 

*  *  *  The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  all  the  foreign  powers  remain  on 
a  grand  basis  of  peace,  harmony,  and  friendship.  A  greater  insistence  upon  justice 
to  American  citizens  or  interests  wherever  it  may  have  been  denied  and  a  stronger 
emphasis  of  the  need  of  mutuality  in  commercial  and  other  relations  have  only  served 
to  strengthen  our  friendships  with  foreign  countries  by  placing  those  friendships  ujxm 
a  firm  foundation  of  realities  as  well  as  aspirations.    *    *  * 

The  diplomacy  of  the  present  administration  has  sought  to  respond  to  modern  ideas 
of  commercial  intercourse.  This  policy  has  been  characterized  as  substituting  dollars 
for  bullets.  It  is  the  one  that  appeals  alike  to  idealistic  humanitarian  sentiments, 
to  the  dictates  of  sound  policy  and  strategy,  and  to  legitimate  commercial  aim.    *   *  * 

Impressed  with  the  particular  importance  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republics  of  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  region,  which  of  necessity 
must  become  still  more  intimate  by  reason  of  the  mutual  advantages  which  will  be 
presented  by  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  I  directed  the  Secretan'  of  State  last 
February  to  visit  these  Republics  for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence  of  sincere  friend- 
ship and  good  will  which  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  bear 
toward  them.  Ten  Republics  were  visited.  Kverywherc  he  was  received  with  a 
cordiality  of  welcome  and  a  generosity  of  hospitality  such  as  to  impress  me  deeply 
and  to  merit  our  warmest  thanks     *    *  * 
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In  pursuance-  of  tlic  conve  ntion  of  August  2^,  1006.  signed  at  the  Third  Fan  American 
Conference,  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  International  Commission  of  Jurists  met  at 
that  capital  during  the  month  of  June.  At  this  meeting  10  American  Republics  were 
represented,  including  the  I'nited  States,  and  comprehensive  plans  for  the  future 
work  of  the  commission  were  adopted  At  the  next  meeting,  fixed  for  June.  IQI4. 
committees  already  appointed  are  instructed  to  report  regarding  the  topics  assigned 
to  them.    *    *  * 

The  successful  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  demands  a  broad  and  modern  view. 
We  can  not  meet  new  questions  nor  build  for  the  future  if  we  confine  ourselves  to 
outworn  dogmas  of  the  past  and  to  the  perspective  appropriate  at  our  emergence 
from  colonial  times  and  conditions.  The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  mark  a 
new  era  in  our  international  life  and  create  new  and  world  wide  conditions  which, 
with  their  vast  correlations  and  consequences,  will  obtain  for  hundreds  of  years  to 
come.  We  must  not  wait  for  events  to  overtake  us  unawares.  With  continuity  of 
pur|>ose  we  must  deal  with  the  problems  of  our  external  relations  by  a  diplomacy 
modern,  resourceful,  magnanimous,  and  fittingly  expressive  of  the  high  ideals  of  a 
great  nation. 

VISIT  OF  MARQUIS  UE  I.A  VEGA  INCLÁX. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Vega  Inclán,  royal  commissioner  for  the  promotion 
of  travel  in  Spain,  and  a  member  of  the  Spanish  "Cortes"  or  Parliament, 
recently  visited  the  Pan  American  Union,  in  company  with  Sr.  Don 
Juan  Riaflo  y  Gavangos,  minister  of  Spain  to  Washington.  Marquis 
de  la  Vega  Inclán  has  been  appointed  by  the  Spanish  Government  to 
visit  San  Francisco  and  make  arrangements  for  the  participation  of 
Spain  in  the  forthcoming  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition.  He- 
is one  of  the  best  known  archaeologists  in  Europe,  and  a  man  of  great 
literary  ability.  The  Spanish  American  Atheneum  recently  inaugurated 
plans  to  hold  a  special  meeting  in  honor  of  Marquis  de  la  Vega  Inclán, 
who  has  promised  to  deliver  an  address  on  "Spain  and  Spanish  Culture" 
when  he  returns  from  California  some  time  in  February.  This  meeting 
will  take  place  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
The  Director  General  and  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  extend  their  compliments  to  this  distinguished  Spanish  statesman 
and  scholar,  and  wish  him  complete  success  on  his  mission  to  the  United 
States. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  CONFERENCE  AT  ATLANTA. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  and  people  of  Atlanta,  the  enterprising, 
progressive  capital  city  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  great  success  of  the  Panama  Canal  Conference  which  was  held 
there  December  lo-ii,  1912.  The  director  general  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  attended  this  gathering  by  special  invitation  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  delivered  the  opening  address.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Sr.  Don.  J.  H.  Lefevre,  first  secretary  of  the  legation  of  Panama,  Sr.  Don 
César  A.  Barranco,  vice  consul  of  Cuba  and  attaché  of  the  Cuban  lega- 
tion, and  Mr.  J.  Moreno  Lacalle,  of  the  Pan  American  Union  staff.  Most 
of  the  I.atin  American  ambassadors  and  ministers  in  Washington  were 
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HON.  HENRY  L.  JAN  KS, 

Who  rwenilv  Milled  for  Ecuador  to  bwonie  th«>  American  arimrator  of  the 
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extended  special  invitations  to  be  present,  but  they  were  prevented  from 
accepting  by  other  engagements  or  by  illness.  vSr.  Don  Joaquin  Ber- 
nardo Calvo,  minister  from  Costa  Rica,  and  Sr.  Don  Federico  Alfonso 
Pczet,  minister  from  Peru,  addressed  special  communications  to  the  con- 
ferenee,  which  were  read  and  applauded.  Special  telegraph  messages 
were  also  sent  by  Dr.  1*.  Kzequiel  Rojas,  minister  from  Venezuela;  Dr. 
Salvador  Castrillo,  minister  from  Nicaragua;  Sr.  Ledo.  Antonio  Mart  in  - 
Rivero,  minister  from  Cuba;  Sr.  Don  Kduartlo  Suarez  Mujica,  minister 
from  Chile;  Sr.  Don  Joaquin  Mendez,  minister  from  Guatemala;  and  Dr. 
Manuel  H.  Malbran,  chargé  d'affaires  of  Argentina.  Director  General 
Barrett,  Sr.  Lefevre  of  the  Panama  legation,  and  Sr.  Barranco  of  the  Cuban 
legation  not  only  addressed  the  main  sessions  of  the  conference,  but 
also  spoke  at  a  banquet  given  at  the  Piedmont  Driving  Club  on  Tuesday 
night,  December  to,  in  honor  of  the  delegates.  The  speeches  of  Sr. 
Lefevre  and  of  Sr.  barranco  were  most  interesting  and  were  greatly 
appreciated.  In  the  party  that  went  from  Washington  in  a  special  car 
provided  by  the  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  in  charge  of  Mr. 
V.  I..  Jenkins,  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway,  were 
Director  General  Barrett,  Sr.  Lefevre,  Sr.  Barranco,  Mr.  Lacalle,  Com- 
mander Victor  L.  Blue  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  Mr.  Arthur  L. 
Dadmun,  secretary  of  the  Navy  League.  Commander  Blue  also  deliv- 
ered an  address  at  the  conference  which  was  most  instructive.  The 
Director  General  takes  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  compliment  the 
following  gentlemen  connected  with  the  conference  for  the  success  with 
which  everything  was  carried  through:  Mr.  St.  Klmo  Massengale,  chair- 
man committee  on  arrangements;  Mr.  Walter  G.  Cooper,  secretary 
Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  K.  Evans,  United 
States  Army,  Commanding  the  Department  of  the  Gulf;  and  Mr.  V.  H. 
Kricgshaber,  chairman  of  the  conference.  Among  others  who  delivered 
interesting  addresses  were  President  W.  W.  Finley,  of  the  Southern 
Railway;  Mr.  John  W.  Sibley,  president  of  the  Birmingham  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Mr.  James  W.  Porch,  chairman  of  the  New  Orleans  Pro- 
gressive Union;  Mr.  K.  J.  Watson,  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  South 
Carolina;  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Krwin,  of  Durham,  North  Carolina. 


LI  NCHKON  TO  MEXICAN  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

Sr.  Don  Pedro  Lascurrain,  the  distinguished  minister  of  foreign  rela- 
tions of  Mexico,  who  is  now  visiting  in  the  United  States,  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  luncheon  on  Tuesday.  December  17,  n)i2,  tendered  by  the 
Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States  and  the  Mexico  Society  of 
New  York,  at  the  Whitehall  Club,  New  York  City.  Over  kkj  members 
and  guests  were  present  0:1  this  occasion,  which  proved  to  be  as  delightful 
as  have  been  the  other  luncheons  and  dinners  given  by  these  organi- 
zations to  distinguished  Latin  Americans  visiting  this  country.  Seated 
near  the  eminent  guest  were  Sr.  Don  Manuel  Calero,  the  Mexican  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States.  Count  Candido  Mendez  de  Almeida,  of  the 
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Brazilian  cabinet  and  a  noted  journalist  of  his  country,  Justice  James  YV. 
Gerard,  president  of  the  Mexico  Society  of  New  York,  the  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Messrs.  James  Speyer,  R.  A.  C. 
Smith,  Henry  Taft,  Cabot  Ward,  W.  H.  Page,  Ward  E.  Pearson,  William 
C.  Potter,  and  a  number  of  other  representative  men  interested  in  the 
development  of  commerce  and  comity  between  the  American  Republics. 
Mr.  Barrett  introduced  Sr.  Lascurrain,  who  delivered  a  felicitous 
address  in  English,  in  which  he  deplored  the  fact  that  at  various  times 
exaggerated  and  misleading  statements  concealing  his  country  have 
appeared  in  the  press,  and  assured  his  hosts  that  Mexico  was  now  entering 
upon  a  new  period  of  peace  and  prosjx-rity.  In  the  course  of  the  lunch 
a  toast  was  drunk  to  President  Francisco  I.  Madero,  of  Mexico. 


GROWING   INTEREST  IN  SPANISH  LANGUAGE. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Navy  Department  of  the  United  States  in 
establishing  Spanish  as  the  foreign  language  of  paramount  importance 
in  the  course  of  modern  languages  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
at  Annapolis,  is  another  gratifying  indication  of  the  growing  importance 
of  this  language  in  official  circles.  The  steady  development  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin  American  countries  and 
the  more  intimate  association  between  North  Americans  and  their 
neighbors  in  the  18  Spanish  speaking  countries  to  the  south  have 
awakened  the  country  to  an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge 
of  Spanish  for  a  successful  continuance  of  the  work  of  promoting  friend- 
ship, commerce,  and  comity  between  these  countries.  The  large  business 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  realizing  this  fact  more  and  more,  and 
as  a  result  have  been  instrumental  in  introducing  the  study  of  Spanish  in 
the  schools  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of 
colleges  and  universities  that  are  offering  the  Spanish  language  in  the 
curriculum  is  also  rapidly  increasing.  Only  recently  there  was  estab- 
lished at  Harvard  University  a  Spanish  club,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
promote  the  speaking  of  Spanish  among  members  of  the  society.  This 
new  ruling  of  the  Navy  Department  means  that  hereafter  students  at 
the  Naval  Academy  will  be  required  to  study  Spanish  during  the  whole 
four  years  of  their  course  instead  of  two  years,  as  heretofore. 


LKCTCRK  ON  LATIN  AMERICA  Mi  FORE  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY. 

The  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States  is  constantly  increas- 
ing its  activities.  Its  most  recent  announcement  is  that  of  a  lecture, 
illustrated  by  color  slides  and  motion  films,  entitled  "Travels  and  Adven- 
tures from  Santo  Domingo  to  Peru,"  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Chalmers  Adams. 
This  took  place  Thursday  evening,  December  19,  191 2,  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Engineers  Society  Building.  New  York  City,  and  was  largely 
attended  by  members  of  the  Pan  American  Society  and  their  friends. 
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Mrs.  Adams  is  widely  known  as  a  traveler  and  as  a  writer  and  lecturer 
on  various  phases  of  South  American  life.  Her  viewpoint  is  always  inter- 
esting and  her  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  experience  gained  in  trav- 
eling 40,000  miles  through  the  different  parts  of  South  America,  parts  not 
ordinarily  known  to  the  casual  visitor  or  tourist.  Mrs.  Adams  also  brings 
to  her  subject  an  unusual  sympathy  with  and  comprehension  of  the 
different  peoples  and  races  with  whom  she  has  come  into  contact. 


ADDRESSES  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  GOVERNING  BOARD. 

Among  the  principal  speakers  at  the  twenty-fifth  annual  dinner  of 
the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  December  14,  191 2,  at  Powers 
Hotel,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  were  two  members  of  the  governing  board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  Sr.  Don  Ignacio  Calderon,  minister  of  Bolivia,  and 
Sr.  Don  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet,  minister  of  Peru.  The  dinner  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  events  ever  held  under  the  auspices  of  this  pro- 
gressive commercial  organization  and  was  attended  by  over  300  of  Roches- 
ter's representative  business  and  professional  men.  With  the  presence 
of  the  two  distinguished  Latin  American  ministers  the  banquet  was  given 
an  international  touch  in  fitting  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  gathering 
as  planned.  Count  J.  II.  von  Pernstorff.  the  German  ambassador,  was 
unfortunately  prevented  from  attending  at  the  last  moment.  Hon.  Henry 
W.  Morgan,  the  president,  acted  as  toastmaster. 

An  incident  of  the  program  which  showed  the  careful  thought  and 
attention  in  the  arrangement  of  this  dinner  was  the  playing  and  singing 
of  the  national  hymns  of  Poli  via  and  of  Peru.  Just  as  each  minister  was 
introduced  the  orchestra  rendered  the  respective  hymn.  Minister  Cal- 
deron delivered  a  message  of  greeting  and  felicitation  from  his  Republic, 
spoke  of  the  wonderful  work  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  predicted  an  era  of  increased  commerce  and  comity  between 
the  United  States  and  the  South  American  countries.  He  also  paid 
a  kind  tribute  to  the  United  States,  "which  stands,"  to  quote  his 
words,  "at  the  head  of  nations  as  a  promoter  of  peace  and  of  the 
respect  of  the  rights  of  other  nations,  whether  strong  or  weak."  Minister 
Pezet  was  the  next  speaker.  After  a  few  pleasant  introductory  remarks, 
he  launched  into  a  straightout  discussion  of  the  business  methods  of 
United  States  manufacturers  in  South  America,  praised  the  consular 
service  of  this  country,  and  made  a  number  of  excellent  suggestions  as 
to  proper  methods  which  might  be  employed  to  increase  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  with  Peru  and  the  other  South  American  nations. 
Mr.  George  VV.  Post,  a  prominent  journalist  of  New  York  City,  and  Col. 
Henry  \V.  Pope,  vice-president  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Corporation,  con- 
cluded the  notable  list  of  speakers. 

On  the  Sunday  following  the  banquet  Minister  Calderon,  who  was  the 
house  guest  of  Hon.  George  Eastman,  left  for  Washington.  Sr.  Pezet. 
however,  remained  in  Rochester  and  was  entertained  at  dinner  bv  the 
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lion.  Thomas  Dunn.  Congressman-elect  from  Rochester,  whose  house 
guest  he  was.  Alxnit  20  of  the  leading  business  men  and  financiers  of 
that  city  were  invited  to  meet  the  minister,  and  they  seemed  highly 
pleased  at  having  a  representative  of  Peru  a  visitor  of  their  city.  The 
minister  was  afforded  an  opportunity  to  see  the  city  and  its  industries 
before  leaving.  He  was  also  invited  to  return  in  the  spring  to  deliver 
an  address  on  Peru  and  commerce  with  the  United  States. 


MR.  HENRY  I..   JANES  NAMED  ARBITRATOR. 

Mr.  Henry  Lorenzo  Janes,  recently  assistant  chief  of  the  Latin  American 
Division  of  the  State  Department,  has  been  designated  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  between  the  Ecua- 
dorian Government  and  the  Guayaquil  &  Quito  Railway,  a  North  Ameri- 
can company,  as  to  the  amount  of  damages  due  the  latter  as  a  result  of 
recent  difficulties  in  Ecuador.  The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Alfredo  Baquerizo  Moreno,  president  of  the  Ecuadorian 
Senate,  to  act  as  the  other  arbitrator. 

Mr.  Janes  with  his  family  left  Washington  on  the  16th  of  December 
for  Ecuador. 

Mr.  Janes  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  mission  to  which  he  has  been 
assigned,  as  he  is  probably  one  of  the  best  informed  men  on  Pan  American 
relations  in  the  United  States.  His  experience  in  the  diplomatic  service 
for  a  number  of  years,  his  attendance  as  official  delegate  to  various 
important  conferences  here  and  abroad,  together  with  his  position  as 
Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Latin  American  Affairs,  have  brought  him 
into  close  and  intimate  association  with  the  various  countries  of  Pan 
America  and  their  representative  men,  so  that  he  goes  to  his  new  field 
splendidly  equipped  with  a  vast  fund  of  practical  knowledge  which  should 
be  of  inestimable  service  and  value  to  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  mission. 
Mr.  Janes  is  a  native  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  a  graduate  of  the 
university  of  that  State,  from  which  institution  he  received  the  degree 
oí  M.  A.  in  1903  and  of  Ph.  D.  in  1908.  After  leaving  the  university 
he  pursued  special  studies  in  political  science  at  Columbia  University, 
and  also  studied  public  law  at  Berlin  and  Paris.  He  entered  the  diplo- 
matic service  as  second  secretary  of  tbe  legation  at  Havana,  Cuba,  in 
1905,  and  the  following  year  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  secretary 
of  the  legation  at  Santiago,  Chile.  After  two  years  at  this  post  Mr. 
Janes  was  named  secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  later 
transferred  to  a  similar  position  at  Constantinople.  From  Constanti- 
nople Mr.  Janes  was  honored  with  an  appointment  to  the  position  of 
assistant  chief  ot  the  Latin  American  Division  of  the  Department  of 
State  at  Washington,  and  at  various  times  during  his  incumbency  was 
the  acting  chief  of  the  division.  Mr.  Janes  carries  with  him  to  his  new 
post  the  best  wishes  of  his  friends  and  associates  for  an  agreeable 
performance  of  his  duties  as  arbitrator. 
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PAX  AMERICAN  SHOOTIN'C  T<  (TKNAMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  marksmen  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  various  countries  of 
Latin  America  who  participated  in  the  first  Pan  American  Rifle  Match 
which  was  held  at  Buenos  Aires,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Shooting  Association  of  Argentina  (Tiro  Federal  Argentino)  during  May, 
191 2,  will  doubtless  be  interested  to  learn  that  a  return  invitation  has 
been  extended  by  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America  to  the 
various  countries  of  Pan  America  to  take  part  in  the  grand  international 
shooting  contest  which  will  be  held  in  the  United  States  the  coming  year. 
In  the  circular  which  has  been  sent  to  the  different  organizations  of 
riflemen,  it  is  stated  that  this  tournament  will  be  held  at  Camp  Perry, 
Ohio,  from  September  1  to  September  9,  191 3,  and  will  consist  of  matches 
of  the  Union  of  International  Rifle  Associations  as  well  as  of  the  Pan 
American  Shooting  Union.  From  August  18  to  30,  1913,  the  National 
Rifle  Association  and  Ohio  State  Rifle  Association  matches  will  take 
place,  and  the  following  10  days  will  be  given  over  to  the  competition  of 
the  international  delegates.  The  invitation  has  been  issued  above  the 
name  of  Mr.  Albert  S.  Jones,  secretary  general  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  of  America.  Programs  and  further  information  concerning 
the  meet  and  the  prizes  offered  may  be  secured  by  addressing  Mr.  Jones, 
at  1025  Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PRIZE  FOR  PEACE  ESSAY. 

Mrs.  Elmer  Black,  the  distinguished  New  York  woman  who  is  so 
closely  identified  with  the  world's  peace  movement,  has  just  offered 
through  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration  a  first 
prize  of  S200  and  a  second  prize  of  S100  for  the  best  essays  on  "Inter- 
national Peace."  These  are  to  be  competed  for  by  undergraduate  women 
students  of  anv  college  or  university  in  the  United  States,  and  the  contest 
closes  March  15,  191 3.  Mrs.  Black  is  to  be  congratulated  on  taking  this 
practical  way  of  interesting  the  young  women  of  the  country  in  the 
great  modem  movement  for  peace. 


POTOSI  TO  HAVE   ELECTRIC  LINES. 

The  name  of  Potosi  has  come  down  through  the  ages  as  one  of  the 
most  noted  cities  of  South  America.  The  production  of  its  silver  mines 
has  beep  fabulous;  and  in  ancient  times  the  mere  mention  of  a  person 
being  from  Potosi  was  a  synonym  of  wealth.  With  its  wealth  and  près 
tige,- however,  the  city  never  enjoyed  modern  means  of  transportation 
until  the  middle  of  last  May,  at  which  time  the  first  railway  train  super- 
seded that  of  mule  coach  or  llama.  The  modern  railways  that  are  crawl 
ing  over  Bolivian  mountains  and  valleys  have  reached  Potosi;  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  the  people  is  still  further  awakened,  and  street  cars 
659D2-  Bull.  «-13— --2 
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arc  now  demanded  and  are  to  be  forthcoming.  An  evidence  of  this  fact 
is  the  presence  in  the  United  States  of  the  ex-mayor  of  Potosi,  Sr.  Don 
Donate  M.  Dalence,  who  has  been  investigating  the  subject  of  electric 
railways  and  cars,  and  who  has  been  so  favorably  impressed  with  the 
American-built  car  that  he  has  placed  an  order  with  the  St.  Louis  Car  Co. 
for  a  large  number  of  cars.  Sr.  Dalence,  who  is  a  leading  man  of  affairs 
in  Bolivia,  being  a  member  of  the  National  Congress,  is  also  interested 
in  giving  his  city  a  street  car  system  for  l>oth  freight  and  passengers. 
He  returns  to  Bolivia  after  a  sojourn  of  three  months  in  the  United  States 
to  take  up  actively  the  building  of  electric  lines,  which  will  doubtless  be 
ready  by  the  time  the  cars  are  completed  and  arrive  in  the  Bolivian  city. 
The  construction  of  electric  or  other  lines  of  traffic  is  rendered  necessary 
from  the  fact  that  the  new  railway  does  not  enter  the  heart  of  the  city, 
the  station  being  more  than  a  mile  distant.  The  electric  road  will  unite 
the  terminus  of  the  steam  railway  with  the  city  and,  with  its  various 
branches,  will  give  the  latter  a  modern  street  car  service.  Previous  to 
his  visit  to  the  United  States  it  had  been  the  intention  of  Sr.  Dalence  to 
purchase  at  least  a  portion  of  the  cars  or  equipment  in  Ivurope,  but  the 
result  of  his  investigations  in  this  country  proved  most  favorable,  and 
American  concerns  accordingly  received  the  whole  order. 


RIO  DK  JANEIRO  To  HAVE  A  NEW  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

North  American  writers  and  scholars  will  be  interested  in  the  announce- 
ment that  comes  from  the  Brazilian  capital  to  the  effect  that  a  new 
library,  to  be  composed  entirely  of  the  works  of  American  writers,  is  to 
be  established  there.  Dr.  Da  Veiga  Cabral,  the  librarian  of  the  new 
institution,  has  written  a  lengthy  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Interna- 
tional Kxchange  Service  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  giving  some 
details  regarding  the  contemplated  work.    Among  other  things  he  says: 

It  is  inconU-stably  proven  that  we  Americans  are  entirely  ignorant  of  one  another. 
While  the  countries  of  America  have  treaties  of  commerce,  navigation,  Ixumdarics 
etc..  which  demonstrate  the  cordiality  of  the  relations  among  the  governing  classes, 
it  is  still  more  true  that  their  intellectual  exchange  is  entirely  null. 

We  arc  much  better  acquainted  with  the  literary  men.  scientists,  statesmen,  and 
artists  of  Europe  than  with  those  of  this  continent.  Wc  know  much  more  of  the 
material  progress  of  the  various  French,  English,  or  German  colonies  than  of  the 
development  of  the  American  countries. 

There  is  great  utility  to  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  libraries  which  would 
show  the  public  of  each  of  these  nations  the  intellectual  productions  of  its  brothers 
of  this  continent.  This  will  be  the  best  work  of  propaganda  and  rapprochement 
am  >ng  the  American  peoples,  and  its  consequence  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
all  of  us. 

This  being  the  case,  we,  the  members  of  the  Brazilian  I'ress  Association,  hope  that 
your  country,  in  imitation  of  others,  will  contribute  with  works  on  science,  literature, 
diplomacy,  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  belles-lettres,  applied  arts,  maps,  and 
the  greatest  passible  amount  of  statistical  data,  in  order  that  the  establishment  of  the 
American  Library  may  become  a  reality. 
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VALLEY  OF  THE  RIVER 
AMAZON-THE  MADEIRÀ- 
71  AMORE  RAILWAY  CO.' 

* 

THAT  the  Amazon  River  is  alluring  is  tin*  commonplace  ver- 
dict of  the  average  traveler  wh»  ascends  the  might v 
stream  from  Para  to  Manaos,  in  the  Brazilian  State  of 
Amazonas,  or  perhaps  still  farther  to  Iquitos  on  the  upper 
Amazon,  in  the  Republic  of  Peru.  The  approximately  1,000  miles  of 
voyage  on  any  ocean  liner  and  vessels  of  8,000  tons  can  go  full  speed 
day  and  night  as  far  as  Manaos — may*  be  divided  into  three  parts: 
the  first  extends  from  the  ill-defined  junction  of  the  river  and  sea.  at 
the  pilot  station  Salinas,  to  the  port  of  Para,  ami  is  about  80  miles: 
the  second  extends  from  the  city  of  Para,  across  the  bay  to  the  north 
of  it  and  during  nine  hours  through  one  of  the  several  narrow  pas- 
sages leading  to  the  main  Amazonian  current,  in  all  a  day  and  a 
night's  journey  of  something  less  than  200  miles:  while  the  third  is 
upon  that  stretch  of  water  known  as  the  Amazon  proper,  which 
carries  into  the  Atlantic  the  drainage  of  millions  of  acres  that  remain 
to-day  the  least  known  portion  of  the  entire  globe. 

The  approach  to  Para  differs  only  in  negligible  details  from  that 
to  many  cities  lying  within  open  reach  of  the  ocean.  Although  land 
lies  both  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  only  the  south  coast  can  be 
seen,  and  that  is  sandy,  low,  and  seemingly  undeveloped.  Six  to 
eight  hours  after  taking  on  the  pilot  the  anchor  is  dropped  in  the 
port  of  Para. 

From  Para  to  the  Amazon  proper  much  can  be  seen,  but  by  far  the 
greater  interest  lirs  in  the  passage  through  the  narrows;  that  is,  the 
hitter  part  of  this  stretch,  and  it  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  daylight, 
when  the  sometimes  threatening  closeness  to  the  banks  permits 
those  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  to  catch  the  details  within  or  about 
the  small  thatched  huts  (barracas)  of  the  natives:  to  watch  the  chil- 
dren at  their  games,  which  are  much  the  same  as  games  of  children 
in  other  parts  of  the  world;  and  to  study  the  endless  variety  of  the 
crowded,  impenetrable  vegetation  of  the  forest.  Here  the  trees 
appear  to  be  higher  and  greener,  the  sparse  clearings,  whether  made 
by  nature  or  man,  farther  apart:  but  the  huts  are  numerous,  and 

1  By  Alhert  Hale,  oí  l'un  American  t'nlon  staff.  Than  are  to  be  discussed  Mil*>e«|uently  the  piaus 
and  piir]H»s«.s  of  the  Amazon  Navigation  Co.  (Companhia  Navapuao  do  Amu/orias)  ami  of  the  Amazon 
Land  A  Colonizai  ion  Co..  IkmIi  of  Which  will  open  much  of  the  region  of  Hie  Amazon  Valley  to  future 
enterprise  ami  enrichment, 
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the  traveler  can  fancy  a  certain  degree  of  neighborhood  life  anion*; 
the  simple  people.  One  seldom  sees  a  path  along  the  water's  edge 
between  any  two  huts  or  settlements,  but  the  water  is  always  there, 
and  it  affords  the  only  traveled  highway  for  either  sociability  or 
commerce. 

The  main  river  to  the  novelty-seeking  tourist  may  be  somewhat 
disappointing.  He  who  has  seen  the  Rhine,  the  Thames,  the  Danube, 
or  the  Hudson  is  apt  to  come  away  with  the  fixed  opinion  that  the 
Amazon  is  rather  monotonous.  The  only  reason  upon  which  such  an 
opinion  can  be  based  is  t lit*  fact  that  the  four  or  five  days  on  the  river 
to  Manaos  present  no  striking  views  of  constantly  varying  scenery, 
no  great  evidences  of  the  struggles  of  nature  when  the  earth  was 
forming,  and  only  here  and  there  substantial  traces  of  man's  con- 
quest of  the  land.  The  stream  flows  practically  due  east  from  the 
Andes  with  only  a  few  turns  in  its  course,  although  the  channel 
alters  from  season  to  season.  The  numerous  Islands  are  in  general 
indistinguishable  from  the  mainland:  the  entrance  of  any  one  of 
the  many  important  tributaries  creates  little  disturbance  and  seems 
not  to  increase  at  all  the  tremendous  volume  of  water  between  the 
two  banks,  although  it  is  self-evident  that  the  Amazon  must  be  so 
much  the  greater  by  the  addition  of  such  a  powerful  force  as  the 
Xingu  or  the  Tapajoz. 

Going  up  the  river,  the  trees  are  less  majestic,  the  foliage  loses  its 
intensity,  open  spaces  become  less  infrequent,  but  the  huts  of  the 
natives  lie  farther  apart.  In  small,  shallow-draft  river  steamers 
many  little  landing  places  are  touched,  but  these  are  scarcely  visible 
from  the  deck  of  an  ocean  liner.  Only  three  places  really  attract 
notice  on  the  through  voyage — Óbidos,  Santarém,  and  Itacoatiara 
a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Madeira  River.  The  two  former 
are  historical,  being  early  settlements  grown  into  cities  since  the  time 
of  the  Province  and  the  Empire;  the  latter  was  originally  an  Indian 
village  and  once  had  the  name  of  Serpa  winch  is  yet  heard  on  the  lips 
of  experienced  river  men.  Para  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Brazil, 
and  offers  for  the  tourist  much  that  is  interesting  from  any  point  of 
view.  Manaos,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  the  newest  cities  in  Brazil, 
ami  illustrates  fairly  well  what  Brazilians  can  do  in  civic  foundation 
and  improvement.  One  of  the  great  features  of  scenic  value,  apart 
from  the  verdure  of  the  forest,  that  catches  the  eye  is  the  strangely 
foreign  and  as  vet  unexplored  crest  of  hills  or  mountains  to  the  north 
of  the  river,  perhaps  halfway  between  the  Kin  Negro  (on  which 
Manaos  lies)  and  the  Atlantic.  All  the  rest  is  trees,  water,  and 
wilderness. 

But  the  word  monotonous  may  be  applied  to  the  Amazon  Vallev 
only  when  taking  the  superficial  point  of  view  of  the  hurried  tourist, 
who  is  looking  for  new  impressions  on  his  jaded  senses.    Even  he 
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might  enjoy  the  prolonged  silences  of  the  Tropics,  the  endless  greens, 
the  close  contact  with  primitive  nature  at  her  best. 

To  those  who  are  travelers  with  a  different  purpose,  however,  the 
Amazon  Valley  is  a  wonderland,  the  richest  in  opportunity  of  any 
of  the  world's  hitherto  unoccupied  spaces.  For  the  botanist,  for 
instance,  an  unlimited  field  for  investigation  is  still  open,  and  the 
studies  of  Bates,  Spruce,  or  others  have  merely  hewn  a  slight  path 
through  this  most  luxuriant  of  nature  s  gardens.  For  the  biologist 
and  zoologist,  the  amount  of  the  unknown  is  fascinating,  and  the 
needed  researches  into  the  natural  history  of  this  region  will  furnish 
activity  for  inquiring  minds  during  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
century. 

The  ethnologist  also  must  be  fascinated  by  the  chance  here  offered 
to  discover  man  in  an  environment  which,  while  leaving  him  essen- 
tially savage,  has  yet  developed  in  him  many  of  the  better  phases  of 
human  nature.  In  fact  every  student  of  whatever  degree  or  inclina- 
tion should  know  that  here  is  a  theater  that  calls  him  most  ardently 
to  action  now,  and  in  which  there  need  be  not  one  moment  of  dullness 
or  nionotonv. 

Such  problems  to  be  worked  out  in  the  Amazon  Valley  are  never- 
theless those  of  the  laboratory.  There  is  a  far  larger  problem  that 
must  appeal  to  everyone  whose  imagination  carries  him  beyond 
to-day,  into  the  needs  and  into  the  material  activities  of  to-morrow. 
To  the  man  of  affairs  this  area  of  South  America  has  hitherto  taken 
little  part  in  his  estimates  of  the  sources  of  tilings.  He  has  known 
of  Brazil  nuts,  of  some  cacao,  of  a  few  skins  of  animals,  of  strange 
woods,  some  very  hard  and  heavy,  others  remarkably  soft  and  light, 
as  coming  from  the  Amazon.  But  the  association  of  commerce  with 
the  Amazon  has  been  restricted  solely  and  simply  to  the  word  rubber, 
and  the  city  of  Para  has  given  its  name  to  the  finest  grade  of  that 
product.  If  the  Amazon  should  cease  to  produce  india  rubber,  it 
might  as  well  be  wiped  off  the  map.  so  far  as  the  business  man  would 
be  concerned. 

Rubber  gathering  has  been  extended,  during  the  last  two  genera- 
tions, farther  and  farther  within  the  interior.  All  the  Amazon  itself, 
not  only  as  far  as  Manaos,  but  even  beyond  Brazil  into  Peru  as  far  as 
Iquitos,  has  been  made  to  yield  rubber.  All  the  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon,  such  as  the  Tapajoz,  the  Purus,  the  Madeira,  and  other  rivers, 
have  been  tapped  for  rubber.  Parts  of  Colombia,  of  Ecuador,  Peru, 
and  Bolivia  within  the  Amazon  Valley  have  been  developed  as  rubber 
country. 

A  perplexing  problem  in  connection  witli  that  of  finding  rubber  is, 
however,  that  of  transporting  it  so  as  to  make  it  commercially  profit- 
able. The  great  obstacle  encountered  in  getting  the  up-country  rub- 
ber down  to  the  Amazon  is  in  the  rapids  and  cataracts  in  the  courses 
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MAI'  OF  THF.  MA  PKI  KA  -MAMORE  RAILWAY. 

Thi'  railway  extends  in  a  direction  almost  due  south  within  lho  Brazilian  State  of  Matto  (¡rosso, 
between  the  terminals  I'orto  Velho  at  the  north,  on  the  Madeira  River,  to  (itiajaru-Mirini  at  the 
south,  on  (tie  M  union-  Hiver.  The  total  extent  of  the  line  is  2ii2  miles;  the  track  is  of  regular  1-meter 
<  ('.•}  inches  i  puifte.  Though  ynlv  'J02  miles  long,  tlii>  line  represents  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
em>uieeriiiK  an<l  construction  achievements,  limit  through  the  very  heart  of  lhe  tropical  forests 
of  Brazil  and  1,500  miles  up  the  Amazon  and  Madeira  Rivers,  the  road  is  a  monument  to  the  |mt-.c- 
venuice,  skill,  and  courage  of  ils  constructors  and  a  tribute  lo  (he  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
liovernineiits  of  Bolivia  and  Brazil. 
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of  several  rivers,  and  in  the  shallowness  of  the  streams  during  the  dry 
season.  The  most  serious  of  all  these  ohstaeles  lies  in  the  Madeira 
Hiver,  570  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Amazon,  extending  200 
miles  farther  southward.  To  afford  economic  transportation  around 
these  falls  and  rapids  has  heen  the  reason  for  the  construction  of  the 
Madeira-Mamore  Railway. 

Just  consider  this  one  problem  alone  for  the  present.1  Distance  is 
the  iirst  item  in  question,  and  those  in  the  United  States  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  immense  distances  and  reckon  a  day  s  journey 
as  a  trifle  must  yet  he  astonished  at  the  almost  measureless  spaces 
in  the  Amazon  Valley. 

Rubber  is  gathered  from  the  very  feet  of  the  Andes.  From 
Colombia.  Ecuador,  and  Peru,  by  rivers  reasonably  navigable  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  it  can  be  floated  downstream  in 
canoes  until,  at  Iquitos,  Manaus,  or  at  Para,  it  finds  lodgment  in 
steamers  that  carry  it  in  bulk  to  the  consuming  markets  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

From  the  great  sources  of  supply  in  Bolivia,  however,  as  well  as 
from  the  inland  Brazilian  State  of  Matto  Grosso,  transportation  has 
been  by  no  means  so  simple.  The  Mamón*  and  the  Beni  Rivers  (the 
former  being  between  Bolivia  and  Brazil  (Matto  Grosso)  and  the 
hitter  altogether  in  Bolivia),  which  at  t hoir  junction  form  the  Madeira 
River,  are  navigable  without  much  difficulty,  but  on  this  Madeira 
for  200  miles  falls  and  rapids,  rocks,  and  treacherous  shallows  pro- 
hibit all  systematic  river  transportation  and  compel  the  rubber 
handlers  to  make  use  of  a  costly  and  unsatisfactory  method  of  portage 
around  the  dangerous  places.  A  "batelão"  (large  native  boat  or 
canoe  used  on  the  inland  rivers  for  the  transport  of  heavy  merchan- 
dise) can  float  some  of  the  distance  down  the  river,  but  on  coming  to 
falls  or  rapids  it  has  to  be  unloaded,  the  contents  carried  overland, 
the  boat  dragged  along  the  bank,  and  then  reloaded,  the  passage 
thus  taking  perhaps  six  weeks  of  cruel  and  costly  effort.  But  on  the 
up-river  trip,  when  the  current  itself  fights  against  every  movement, 
successful  transport  is  generally  hopeless. 

Through  this  funnel,  as  the  route  by  the  Madeira  River  may  he 
called,  passes  a  really  enormous  commerce.  It  must  be  plainly  com- 
prehended that  the  area  which  has  only  this  one  outlet  is  gigantic. 
It  embraces  nearly  one-third  of  Bolivia,  or,  say,  almost  200,000 
square  miles,  and  a  large  part  of  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso,  of  nearly 
the  same  dimensions.  Nor  is  it  just  to  say  that  all  the  product  of 
these  two  sections  of  South  America  need  be  rubber.  To  be  sure, 
that  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  commerce,  but  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil  would  yield  other  valuable  supplies  if  only  some  dependable 

'  The  equally  ini|M>rtnn1  problems  of  facllitatini;  transportation  on  other  rivers  of  the  Amazon  Valley, 
and  of  releasing  this  region  from  the  tradition  of  lielnR  a  one-crop  country,  will  receive  detailed  attention 
in  the  subsequent  urtlcl-. 
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Tlw  htwiqiiarlraa of  Itam  iulrnîni^'rni  ion  are  loe»l<'<l  In  this  town  w  hiih  has  about  1,500  Inhabitants. 


VIEW  FROM  PORTO  VELHO. 

Tb»!  n ^iiliMiiv  ixirtion  of  thi«  town  It  contend  un  a  prominent  bill  which  oilers  n  <-oitimatl«Jing 
\  u\v  oí  ib»-  MuiU'iru  Itivcr  ami  the  heavy  A  am  ton  forest, 
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consuming  market  could  be  attained.  In  Bolivia,  for  instance,  there 
are  thousands  of  aeres  on  which  cattle  will  thrive  and  on  which  there 
are  indeed  many  cattle  to-day,  but  hitherto  no  incentive  has  been 
felt  to  cultivate  the  stock  because  no  demand  existed  for  more  than 
the  small  number  of  head  that  ran  wild  and  reproduced  themselves 
according  to  nature's  whim.  Corn  will  grow  well  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  junction  of  the  Beni  and  Madre  de  Dios  Rivers.  Coca  has  for 
ages  been  one  of  the  native  crops  in  this  region;  but  having  no 
available  outlet  and  having  lost  by  the  systematic  competition  of 
eastern  growers,  the  coca  plantations  have  sunk  into  relative  unim- 
portance. In  this  area  are  abundance  of  untouched  virgin  acres, 
never  occupied  by  the  ancient  Incas  or  by  the  less  industrious  Indians 
of  more  recent  years.  The  country  is  even  freer  than  was  the  land 
in  the  Middle  West  of  the  United  States,  and  the  lack  of  outlet  is 
all  that  has  kept  it  from  being  utilized. 

If  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  Bolivia  and  Matto  Grosso  are  in 
the  abstract  so  attractive,  the  same  truth  can  be  applied  to  the  mineral 
resources  of  much  of  l>oth  Bolivia  and  Brazil.  Not  all  of  the  precious 
metals  of  Bolivia  lie  on  the  lofty  plateau  of  that  Republic,  ready  to 
be  dropped  down  to  the  Pacific.  The  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes 
likewise  are  rich  in  gold,  but  the  appalling  ascent  of  fully  10,000  feet 
to  that  plateau  to  reach  the  commercial  transportation  of  to-day  has 
been  an  absolute  bar  to  any  attempt  to  attack  such  wealth  as  still 
lies  unexplored  and  unexploitcd.  Matto  Grosso,  too.  is  known  to 
possess  no  trifling  stores  of  gold  and  other  metals,  but  to  get  them 
out  toward  the  south  along  the  Paraguay  River  to  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  and  thus  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  has  been  abandoned  as  profitless. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  emphasis  to  this  feature  of  the  central  area 
of  South  America,  because  without  calling  sharp  attention  to  it  the 
essentail  value  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  might  be  overlooked 
or  mistaken.  Tnis  is  no  visionary  scheme  of  an  ambitious  govern- 
ment, eager  to  say  that  a  wilderness  has  been  subdued  by  its  enter- 
prise. Rather  is  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  a  line  of  great  eco- 
nomic and  strategic  importance,  apt  to  prove  itself  now  a  shrewd 
investment  for  its  projectors,  but  with  more  assured  certainty  capable 
in  the  future  of  demonstrating  the  farsightedness  of  the  statesmen 
and  financiers  who  have  carried  the  project  into  an  accomplished  fact. 
Perhaps  an  illustration  will  make  the  point  clear.  Imagine  the 
Middle  West  of  the  Tinted  States,  blocked  (as  it  is  in  reality)  on  the 
west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  also  by  an  Alleghany  chain  quit*' 
as  formidable  on  the  east;  imagine  the  Mississippi  River  deprived  of 
its  usefulness  by  a  series  of  such  falls  and  rapids  between  St.  I/ouis 
and  Memphis  that  navigation  were  impossible,  and  that  only  the  most 
primitive  yet  at  the  same  time  most  costly  method  of  portage  could 
get  produce  across  the  barrier.    Then  the  mind  can  more  easily  grasp 


HELL  KETTLE  FALLS  (CALDEIRÃO  DO  INFERNO),  OSE  OF  THE  FALLS  ON 

THE  MADEIRA  RIVER. 

Swrh  falls  as  lhes*'  Impede  thi«  navigation  of  lhe  river  for  about  2»H  mtlfS.    Tins  mrassiUited 
tin-  I unidme  of  lh«  Miidciru-Mnmoro  Railway. 


BATELÃO  OF  8  TON'S  CAPACITY  BEING    TRANSPORTED  BY  LABORERS 

AROUND  THE  FALLS. 

I  lie  railway  JllSt  completed  will  obriale  lho  rwrwwMy  of  Ihlí  ditli.  till  and  [npftprdJent  method 

of  avoiding  the  lipids. 
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the  impediment  which  has  retarded  for  almost  a  hundred  years  the 
growth  0f  the  heart  of  South' America.  In  a  sentence,  the  Madeira- 
Mamore  Kailwa}'  is  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia  what  the  Panama  Canal  is 
to  Chile  and  Pern. 

Yet  the  Madeirn-Mamore  Railway  is  no  new  dream  for  the  huilders 
of  Brazil  and  Bolivia.1  Three  generations  ago,  when  railroad  building 
was  in  its  infancy,  hardy  pioneers  in  South  America  had  foreseen  the 
necessity  of  some  such  an  expedient  to  overcome  the  terrors  and  cost- 
liness of  the  rapids  of  the  Madeira  River.  At  that  time  when  canal 
construction  promised  to  solve  all  transportation  difficulties,  plans  on 
paper  were  devised,  but  got  no  further.  Later,  serious  surveys  were 
made,  by  which  it  was  demonstrated  that  as  an  engineering  feat  the 
construction  of  a  railway  was  not  at  all  impossible.  About  40  years 
ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  grade  the  line  and  to  lav  the  rails,  and 
A4  years  ago  the  expedition  of  the  Collins  contract,  successful  as  it 
was,  considered  solely  as  a  problem  in  engineering,  was  abandonei! 
for  reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the  engineers.  Vet  never  once  was 
the  dream  declared  impracticable,  nor  did  either  Brazil  and  Bolivia 
for  a  moment  admit  a  dimming  of  the  hope  that  certain  means  would 
be  devised  to  realize  that  dream.  To-dav  the  dream  is  an  undoubted 
reality,  and  all  Americans,  whether  of  Brazil,  Bolivia.  Argentina. 
Mexico  or  the  United  States,  should  be  proud  that  to  American 
engineers  ami  to  American  financial  genius  the  credit  for  the  work 
is  due. 

******* 
As  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  first  part  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, since  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  may  with  all  propriety  be 
so  called,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  what  has  been  accomplished  and 
of  what  it  now  consists.  And  first  of  all  it  must  once  more  be  con- 
sidered where  it  was  built. 

A  certain  traveler,  ignorant  of  local  conditions  and  viewing  only 
what  was  seen  by  his  eyes,  with  no  experience  or  judgment  behind 
them,  once  said  that  the  road  looked  about  as  easy  of  construction 
as  a  lumber  road  in  northern  Michigan.  He  did  not  take  into  account 
that  it  lies  buried  from  civilization  1,500  miles  up  the  Amazon  ami 
the  Madeira  River's  from  the  nearest  source  of  supplies,  while  the 
greater  portion  of  the  material  used  in  construction  had  to  be  brought 
across  seas  from  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Although  built  straight  through  a  tropical  forest,  the  ties  on  which 
the  rails  are  laid  came  from  Australia,  because  it  was  time  and  again 
proved  cheaper  to  import  them  than  to  try  to  hew  down  for  that 
purpose  the  hard  but  resistant  woods  close  at  hand.  The  right  of 
way,  100  feet  wide  and  as  clean  as  a  country  lane,  is  cut  and  kept 

1  Kor  dcMTiptixe  itriii'lcs  on  Hip  hMory  and  coils)  ruction  work  oí  th<<  Minloira-Miiinorr.  K.ulwtiy,  sw 
previous  numbers  of  the  Bt'LLRmt,  lantmry,  Itíio.  \>.  M.  March,  mil,  j..  m,  mid  Novnmlxr.  IM1,  i>.  9», 
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opeD  through  tliis  same  forest,  where  nature  seems  trying  to  do  her 
utmost  to  choke  it  by  a  luxuriant  undergrowth,  which  can  he  under- 
stood only  by  those  who  have  had  experience  with  the  jungle.  At 
first,  and  before  workshops  could  be  equipped  with  tools  and  the 
necessary  raw  material,  every  single  part  and  item  of  metal  had  to 
be  imported  and  kept  in  stock;  nor  could  such  supplies  be  obtained 
at  a  few  hours'  notice  by  mail  or  telegraph,  so  that  sufficient  quan- 
tities had  to  he  anticipated  and  kept  in  readiness  long  before  there 
might  be  immediate  use  for  them. 

In  tropical  construction  of  this  character  the  failure  in  many  in- 
stallées lias  been  traceable  to  lack  of  hygienic  control,  but  on  the 
Madeira  River  the  department  of  hygiene  was  as  authoritative  a 
force  as  that  of  engineering,  so  that  every  means  within  human 
knowledge  was  adopted  to  prevent  as  well  as  to  cure  the  sickness 
incident  to  work  in  a  new  country. 

But  whereas  some  labor  is  at  hand  in  other  countries,  new,  as  far 
as  concerns  material  development,  but  old  as  a  matter  of  popula- 
tion and  native  industry,  here,  on  the  Madeira  River,  the  contractors 
had  to  contend  against  such  an  absolute  lack  of  labor  that  not  even 
a  native  Indian  was  available.  In  consequence,  and  at  an  enormous 
expense,  workingmen  also  liad  to  be  importei!,  and  the  earth  was 
scoured  for  them.  Shiploads  of  laborers  were  brought  from  the 
United  States,  from  Europe,  from  parts  of  South  America,  and  from 
the  West  Indies.  At  times  there  have  been  '25  different  nationalities 
on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  construction  company.  Europe.  Asia,  Africa. 
North  and  South  America,  ami  Australasia  have  furnished  their 
rpiotas.  and  blacks,  whites,  browns,  yellows,  and  reds  have  together 
been  instrumental  in  pushing  through  the  wilderness. 

The  bread  used  for  all  hands  from  manager  to  track  walker  is 
made  from  wheat  imported  from  the  United  States  or  Argentina. 
The  meat,  and  the  supply  is  generous,  conies,  if  it  could  not  be  ob- 
tained near  by.  from  outside  Brazil.  Hospital  supplies  are  imported 
in  aseptic  packages.  Oil  for  illumination  has  to  be  brought  from 
abroad.  Coal  for  the  boilers  is  shipped  in,  as  it  was  found  that  the 
engines  could  make  little  use  of  the  abundant  native  woods.  Even 
drinking  water  has  been  imported  in  bottles. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  is  .363.4  kilometers  long  (202  miles). 
It  extends  in  a  direction  almost  due  south,  within  the  Brazilian  State 
of  Matto  Grosso,  between  the  terminals  Porto  Velho  at  the  north,  on 
the  Madeira  River,  to  Guajara-Mirim  at  the  south,  on  the  Mamore 
River.  Abuna,  the  intermediate  division  point,  is  21!). 6  kilometers 
(137  miles)  from  Porto  Velho.  The  track  is  of  regular  1-meter 
(30 X  incites)  gauge.  The  maximum  grade  is  2  per  cent,  although 
60992- Hull.  i¡   13 — :s 
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this  is  reached  in  only  a  few  places.  The  minimum  radius  of  curva- 
ture is  160  meters  (524.933  feet).  Construction  work  under  the  new- 
contract  conditions  was  begun  in  August,  1ÍX)7,  ano!  the  final  sec- 
tion, that  to  Guajara-Mirim,  was  opened  to  traffic  under  the  present 
operating  conditions  on  July  15,  1912. 

Trains  are  now  run  regularly  between  the  two  terminals.  The 
southbound  train,  which  has  the  right  of  way,  leaves  Porto  Velho  at 
S  a.  in.  on  Sundays.  Tuesdays,  ami  Thursdays,  arriving  at  Abuna  at 
5.30  p.  m.  the  same  day.  On  the  following  day  it  leaves  Abuna  at 
7.30  a.  m..  arriving  at  Guajara-Mirim  at  3.15  p.  m.  The  northbound 
train  leaves  Guajara-Mirim  on  Tuesdays.  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays 
at  9  a.  in.,  arriving  at  Abuna  at  5  p.  in.  the  same  day.  On  the  fid- 
lowing  day  it  leaves  Abuna  at  7.30  a.  m.  to  arrive  the  same  day  at 
Porto  Velho  at  4.30  p.  m.  These  trains  are  mixed  trains,  carrying 
first  anil  second  class  passengers  in  comfortable  cars  of  the  American 
model,  as  well  as  box  and  Hat  cars  for  ordinary  freight.  Freight  or 
mixed  trains  are  restricted  to  a  speed  of  27  kilometers  an  hour,  while 
such  exclusively  passenger  trains  as  may  be  run  are  allowed  a  speed 
of  35  kilometers  an  hour.  All  trains  are  provided  with  air  brakes, 
ami  all  cars  have  such  appliances  that  coupling  can  ami  must  be 
effected  by  the  trainman  without  going  between  the  cars. 

As  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  is  operated  so  far  from  any  base 
of  supplies,  and  as  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  operated  are  so 
extraordinary,  a  condensed  statement  of  the  equipment  of  the  line 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  students  of  the  transportation  problems  of 
the  day. 

The  unique  piece  of  machinery  possessed  by  the  railway  is  the  old 
Collins  engine  (Baldwin),  brought  to  Santo  Antoni»)  and  put  in 
service  on  July  4,  1S7S.  It  has  been  worthily  named  the  ''Col. 
Church.''  Abandoned  in  that  year  when  work  on  the  road  was 
stopped,  it  lay  for  a  generation  in  the  undergrowth  rapidly  climbing 
around  it.  until  it  was  picked  up  on  April  20,  1912,  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
McMillan,  master  mechanic,  ami  brought  to  the  Porto  Velho  shop. 
When  discovered  this  veteran  had  a  vigorous  tree  growing  from  its 
funnel.  Its  firebox  was  at  that  time  in  a  bad  state  and  the  flues 
were  even  worse.  The  cab  and  fixtures  were  missing,  as  was  also 
the  tender  frame,  and  the  boiler  jacket  had  disappeared.  In  spite  of 
being  apparently  such  a  wreck,  all  missing  parts  were  made  for  it  in 
the  Porto  Velho  shops,  and  the  rejuvenated  "Col.  Church''  was  given 
a  trial  trip  on  duly  3,  1912,  with  such  success  that  it  is  to-day  in 
constant  service,  and  will  haul  its  300  tons  over  any  part  of  the  road. 
It  is  as  beloved  and  petted  by  the  engineers  as  it  thoroughly  deserves. 

There  are  nine  engines  of  the  Mogul  type,  each  weighing  35  tons 
and  capable  of  handling  150  tons  over  any  part  of  the  road;  two 
engines  of  the  Consolidation  type,  each  weighing  50  tons  and  capable 
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of  handling  550  tons.  All  engines  have  complete  modern  improve- 
ments, including  Westinghouse  high-speed  brakes  and  electric  head- 
lights. The  list  of  cars  is  made  up  of  I  3  1  flat  and  1 4  coal  cars  of  20  tons 
capacity:  40  ballast  cars  of  30  tons  capacity;  4  stock,  2  refrigerator, 
and  39  box  cars  each  of  20  tons  capacity  ;  4  baggage  cars;  4  first-class 
and  s  second-class  coaches;  3  hospital  cars;  4  water-tank  cars;  õ 
special  cars  engaged  in  work  on  the  track;  and  1  private  inspection 
car.    All  of  these  have  steel  underframes  and  arc  equipped  with 

automatic  couplers  and  Westinghouse  quick-action  brakes. 

The  working  apparatus  consists  of  two  Bucyrus  steam  shovels  of 

45  tons  each,  but  these  aro-  double  crewed  and  kept  in  constant 

service;  1  crane  of  25  tons,  and  three  of  7  tons,  all  of  the  Bay  City 

locomotive  type. 

The  stationary  equipment  consists  of  a  55-foot  turntable  connected 
with  one  7-stall  roundhouse;  erecting,  machine,  boiler,  blacksmith,  and 
car  shops,  all  well  furnished  with  machinery  of  a  character  fully 
capable  of  meeting  the  demands  of  a  railroad  of  the  length  of  the 
Madcira-Mamore,  whether  in  north  Michigan  or  in  the  center  of 
South  America.  There  is  a  foundry,  and  finally  an  engine  room, 
this  latter  having  engines  for  driving  the  shop  machinen- ;  and  also  a 
complete  plant  for  furnishing  the  electricity  which  is  supplied  to  every 
house  in  Porto  Velho  and  Candelaria. 

The  company  has  an  ice  plant,  making  6"  tons  of  ice  a  day  besides 
keeping  the  temperature  in  three  cooling  rooms  down  to  the  freezing 
point.  It  has  also  provided  the  town  of  Porto  Velho  with  water- 
works in  two  separate  systems,  one  furnishing  from  the  Madeira 
Kivçr  abundant  water  for  all  purposes  other  than  drinking,  the  other 
furnishing  water  for  drinking  (and  cooking)  only,  taken  from  a  large 
concrete  well  especially  excavated  for  the  purpose.  Water  from 
both  systems  is  pumped  into  all  the  houses  of  the  town,  the  pipes 
being  laid  so  that  there  need  be  no  danger  of  confusion. 

In  addition  to  all  these  elements  of  modern  civilization  which  the 
company  has  set  up  and  now  maintains  as  part  of  the  routine  of  the 
railway  there  is  a  telephone  exchange  which  extends  beyond  the 
limits  of  Porto  Velho  and  will  ultimately  reach  the  end  of  the  railway, 
and  the  splendid  twin  stations  for  wireless  telegraphy,  one  being  on 
a  hill  close  to  and  overlooking  Porto  Velho  itself,  the  other  being  on 
the  Kio  Negro  about  two  miles  above  the  city  of  Manaos.  500  miles 
away  in  a  straight  line  across  unknown  and  practical1}-  impenetrated 
forest. 

These  two  wireless  stations  rank  to-day  sixth  in  the  world  for 
power  and  equipment.  Rach  lias  a  corps  of  operators  and  mechanics, 
and  each  is  independent  of  any  other  mechanism,  so  that  no  inter- 
ruption of  service  can  occur  from  a  break  in  or  excess  use  of  power 
from  other  source  of  supply.    Wireless  messages  are  regularly  re- 
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ceived  from  the  t oleara ph  and  cable  office  at  Manaus,  which  is  the 
property  of  another  company,  hut  at  that  point  actually  begins,  it 
may  he  said,  the  direct  connection  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  with  the 
outside  world. 

Porto  Velho,  the  northern  terminus  of  the  railway  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  administration  of  the  routine  service  of  the  road.  i> 
a  town  of  about  1,500  inhabitants.  It  lies  on  a  clearing  cut  out  of 
the  forest  at  the  edge  of  the  river,  but  is  backed  by  a  prominent  hill, 
on  which  the  residence  portion  of  the  town  is  located,  and  from  here 
a  generous  view  of  the  broad  sweep  of  the  Madeira  is  constantly  in 
the  eve.  Across  what  appeals  to  be  a  bay  in  the  river  is  seen  the 
old  settlement  of  Santo  Antonio,  which  was  abandoned  for  sanitary 
reasons,  as  it  harbored  the  refuse  of  its  hundred  years  of  sluggish 
life,  and  with  even  greater  distinctness  the  new  settlement  of  Cande- 
laria, which  was  established  just  on  account  of  sanitary  reasons. 
Here  is  the  company's  hospital,  surrounded  by  pretty  gardens  and  a 
vegetable  patch,  and  here  is  given  an  object  lesson  to  the  world  of 
what  the  properly  applied  science  of  hygiene  can  accomplish. 

It  has  been  hitherto  taken  as  one  of  nature's  axioms  that  work  in 
a  mosquito-infested  country  meant  certain  infection  with  malaria.1 
.  and  therefore  construction  work  in  a  new  country  has  been  the  dread 
of  any  conscientious  contractor.  After  the  lesson  at  Candelaria, 
however,  he  can  now  attack  such  work  with  greater  courage,  feeling 
secure  that  if  his  men  sulíer  from  so-called  jungle  fever  the  fault 
lies  not  so  much  with  nature  herself  as  with  the  sanitation  equipment 
of  his  outfit:  or  if  its  rules  are  not  followed  the  fault  must  be  placed 
upon  the  men  themselves.  The  experiences  at  Havana  prove  this: 
the  more  extensive  application  of  hygienic  principles  on  the  Panama 
Canal  proves  it:  but  never  before  in  the  world  have  the  facts  of 
hygiene  received  more  conclusive  proof  than  on  the  Madeira-Mamore 
Railway  in  Brazil. 

» 

Upward  of  25,000  men  have  been  employed  since  construction 
work  was  begun  five  years  ago.  These  men  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth.  They  were,  many  of  them,  entirely  new  to  the  country, 
untried  in  the  Tropins,  and  gathered  under  desperate  need  for  labor 
onlv  by  the  inducement  of  high  wages  to  go  into  this  wilderness. 
They  were  at  the  beginning  frightened  by  hostile  tales  of  sickness, 
disaster,  ill  treatment,  and  death:  and  then  they  were  tired  by  the 
wearisome  journey  of  30  to  40  days  from  civilization.  At  first,  too. 
the  mortality  was  high,  but  when  the  confidence  of  these  ignorant 
laborers  was  once  obtained — when  the  sanitary  corps  had  settled  into 
a  wholesome  routine  and  when  it  became  generally  understood  that 
doctors  and  the  hospital  meant  both  prevention  and  cure — a  simple 

>  It  may  even  yet  be  doubted  wheiher  a  residem*  of  at  least  two  years  will  not  infect  to  some  extent  tli« 
Individua]  who  is  constantly  exposed  to  it. 
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miracle  was  accomplished.  The  statistics  for  the  first  four  years  tell 
the  story: 

1909. 

Approximate  number  <»f  employees   4,  (MM) 

Deaths  during  the  year   500 

Deaths  per  thousand   125 

1910. 

Approximate  number  of  employee?   4.  OXMJ 

Deaths  during  the  year   417 

Deaths  per  thousand   90. 05 

1911. 

Approximate  number  of  employees   4.  «>(H) 

Deaths  during  the  year   390 

Deaths  per  thousand   84.  78 

1912. 

Approximate  number  of  employées   3,  142 

Death-  1 190  in  seven  months)   222 

Deaths  per  thousand  (estimated)   70.  tío 


And  it  can  be  seriously  questioned  whether  the  same  class  of  work- 
men, under  conditions  existing  in  ordinary  construction  work  in  the 
United  States,  would  show  a  lower  death  rate. 

The  medical  supervision  of  the  railway  is  thorough.  Every  new- 
comer on  the  pay  rolls  is  at  once  vaccinated;  he  then  receives  careful 
instructions  about  diet  and  danger  of  infection.  Rut  he  is  not  left  to 
his  own  interpretation  of  these  rules,  for  on  the  line  are  10  physicians 
whose  duty  it  is  to  patrol  the  railway  daily  to  give  advice  and  pro- 
fessional counsel  when  needed,  and  at  Candelaria  are  three  resident 
physicians  who  do  their  professional  tasks  in  an  even  better  equipped 
hospital  than  is  possessed  by  the  average  city  of  70.000  inhabitants  in 
the  United  States.  Honest  admiration  for  the  hvgienic  control  of 
the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  and  for  the  results  obtained,  demand 
this  tribute  of  respect.  The  fact  stands  out  that  the  stigma  of  deadly 
climate  need  no  longer  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the  world.  While  it 
must  be  granted  that  malaria  and  other  poisons  incident  to  newly 
opened  countries  can  never  be  entirely  obliterated,  yet  most  of  the 
diseases  of  the  Tropics  can  be  chocked,  and  only  man's  folly  or  grot  d 
can  let  them  be  perpetuated. 

The  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  was  built  to  avoid  the  rapids  and 
falls  of  (he  Madeira  River,  and  it  is  evident,  when  passing  over  the 
line,  that  the  result  was  most  satisfactorily  obtained.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  there  are  only  a  very  few  places  from  which  any  view 
of  the  river  can  be  obtained  at  all.  Starting  from  Porto  Velho,  the 
first  2.2  kilometers  skirt  the  edge  of  the  water  as  far  as  ( andelaria.  but 
then  a  turn  away  from  the  river  is  made  to  Santo  Antonio.  At  this 
spot,  which  is  picturesque  to  a  high  degree,  the  line  is  considerably 
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AT  THE  OPENlNU  <)F  Till.  M  A  DEI»  A-MAMoRE  RAILWAY  IN  SEPTEMBER,  1912. 


The  construction  company  has  delivered  the  entire  Une  to  the  railway  eompam ,  Inn  the  formal 
m. induration  which  WW  «»  have  occurred  in  Si-pioiiitwr,  191?,  has  iwn  postponed  to  an  early 
« I li t •  •  in  1913,  owing  to  |he  (Icidre  of  the  President  of  Hrazil  to  attend  in  peraon.  Heated  from  left 
tn  right,  linn  Agustin,  an  interesting  Madeira  River  pilot  of  3H  year*  experience,  and  Albert 
Hale,  of  l'an  American  1'nioti  stall.  Stumling  left  to  right,  Mr.  Knieger,  of  the  railway:  Dr. 
Illanco,  of  KiUralm,  Holiviu;  Mr.  Jo».  B.  Ward,  of  lhe  (loTltos  "Expédition"  Of  's~v  1  >r  <  artúN 
Vuxuni'elos.of  llraftH;  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  railway;  William  V.  «¡nilin,  of  l'an  American  Union 
Mud;  Mr.  BoaweU,  «1  the  railway. 
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above  the  water,  and  a  clear  view  is  given  of  the  lirst  tierce  impedi- 
ment encountered  by  boats  going  upstream.  As  far  as  Santo  Antonio 
navigation  on  the  Madeira  is  practically  unimpeded,  for  the  few  rocks 
and  sand  bars  lower  down  can  easily  be  removed  by  blasting  or  dredg- 
ing, when  it  is  considered  advisable  to  do  this;  but  even  now  river 
boats  can  reach  Santo  Antonio  in  all  seasons,  and  during  the  rainy  or 
high-water  season  (from  November  to  June)  ocean-going  steamers  can 
take  or  leave  cargo  at  the  wharf  of  Porto  Velho.  During  these 
months,  when  the  Hoods  from  the  far  interior  are  poured  into  the 
Amazon  basin  through  the  Madeira,  a  rise  of  45  feet  takes  place, 
and  the  stream  becomes  a  highway  for  international  traffic. 

Southward  from  Santo  Antonio  the  heavy  forest  hems  in  the  track 
on  either  side.  The  old  construction  companies  found  this  a  difficult 
part  of  the  road,  as  considerable  cutting  and  filling  was  necessary, 
while  an  unusual  abundance  of  rock,  which  can  be  Used  to  advantage 
at  other  places  but  which  gave  trouble  here  had  to  be  removed.  As 
far  as  kilometer  90,  where  the  Jacy-Parana  '  is  crossed,  difficulties  of 
many  kinds  had  to  be  overcome.  The  bridge  above  the  Jacy-Parana 
is  the  most  extensive  structure  of  its  kind  on  the  line. 

At  Caldeirão,  kilometer  110,  the  company  has  a  large  force  quar- 
tered, and  it  lies  opposite  to  one  of  the  worst  places  on  the  Madeira, 
for  the  Devil's  Cauldron,  as  Caldierao  do  Inferno  may  be  translated, 
is  a  horrible  mess  of  rocks  ami  rapids,  but  no  sight  of  it  is  visible  from 
the  track.  Then  jungle  continues  for  mile  after  mile,  always  with 
that  admirable  right  of  way  100  feet  wide,  cut  and  cleared  through 
the  unbroken  forest.  From  Mutum  south  there  is  a  stretch  of 
straight  track  42  kilometers  long  (about  25  miles).  At  Abulia  com- 
fortable quarters  for  engineers  are  maintained,  and  the  station  lies 
close  to  the  river,  although  here  the  water  is  quiet  enough  and  gives 
no  indication  of  the  trouble  it  has  passed  through  or  will  encounter 
f  a  rt  her  d  <  iwus  t  rea  m . 

Mutum,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  immense  rubber  estate 
belonging  to  the  company,  is  interesting.  The  natural  plantation  of 
1,000.000  hectares  (2,400,000  acres),  which  may  yet  ofTer  great  oppor- 
tunity for  the  experiment  of  scientific  cultivation  of  the  rubber  tree 
on  soil  where  it  has  grown  before  man  discovered  its  value,  is  as 
big  as  some  States;  if  it  holds  its  promises  the  yield  from  this  area 
may  be  sufficient  to  add  noticeably  to  the  commercial  profits  of  the 
railway. 

Villa  Murtinho,  at  kilometer  312.0  and  03  kilometers  south  of 
Abuna,  is  one  of  the  active  industrial  stations  on  the  line.  It  has  a 
romantic  as  well  as  a  business  value,  for  it  lies  close  to  the  water  of 

i  A  fxiraiia  !>  a  brawn  of  a  river  and  in  reason  of  l.mh  water  fonas  an  bland  of  the  land  intlosrd.  an 
ifunraiM  w  a  real  sire-am  unsiiiR  independently  of  but  emptying  into  a  river.  This  distim-tion  is  well 
observed  in  the  Amazon  region  by  the  natives,  bin  sometimes  il  is  not  understood  by  visitors  or  rwrut 

set  tiffs. 


ON  AN  OBSERVATION  CAR  OF  THE  MADEIRA  - M  A  MOR  K  RAILWAY,  SEPTEM- 
BER, 1912. 

From  left  to  right,  Mr.  KrueRtr,  Conductor  RmiirM  (below) .  Dr.  Vasconcelos,  Mr.  Grlflln,  Mr.  liait-. 
Dr.  Whiitakrr,  Mr.  Ward,  and  Mr.  Robinson. 


TDK  STATION  AND  OFFICES  AT  ARI  NA.  THR  INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION  POINT 

OK  THE  RAILWAY. 
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the  Ma  mom  just  as  that  river  joins  the  Boni  to  form  the  Madeira, 
atl<1  on  the  opposite  hank  at  the  apex  of  land  between  the  M  a  more 
and  the  Beni  is  the  Bolivian  city  of  Villa  Bella.  This  is  the  first 
point  at  which  the  inland  Republic  of  Bolivia,  which  is  to  profit  so 
much  by  the  Maoleira-Mamore  Railway,  is  approachable.  From  here 
southward  the  Mamorc  River  forms  the  boundary  between  Brazil 
and  Bolivia.  At  one  time  an  international  bridge  was  projeeted  to 
Villa  Bella  and  may  yet  be  built,  although  the  original  plan  is  held 
in  abeyance. 

From  Villa  Murtinho  the  line  extends  M  kilometers  (about  22  miles) 
southward  to  the  terminal  point  of  Cluajara-Mirim.  directly  on  the 
bank  of  the  Mamore.  There  are  two  ( iuajara-Mirims,  one  in  Brazil, 
the  other  in  Bolivia.  From  this  latter  a  railway  is  already  in  con- 
st ruction  to  the  important  interior  Bolivian  city  of  Kiheralta,  on  the 
main  stream  of  the  Beni  River,  a  distance  of  nearly  KM)  kilometers 
(about  02  miles),  and  as  Riheralta  is  practically  at  the  edge  of  the 
Amazonian  forest  rapid  transportation  from  the  Bolivian  cattle 
country  to  tidewater  is  to  he  accomplished  within  the  near  future. 

Such  is  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway.  Its  engineering  features  are 
for  the  technician  and  the  specialist.  That  construction  work  of 
itself  offered  great  difficulties  should  not  be  asserted.  The  admira- 
tion of  the  world  must,  however,  be  given  to  the  plucky  contractors 
who.  against  almost  overwhelming  odds,  successfully  completed  their 
task  in  this  far-away  wilderness.  The  old  society  founded  to  com- 
memorate the  equally  plucky  but  less  fortunate  Collins  expedition, 
is  to  open  its  arms  to  employees  of  this  newer  company  who  remained 
long  enough  on  the  line  to  acquire  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise.  This 
spirit  does  not  mean  alone  commendable  conclusion  of  a  contract. 
The  Madeira-Mamore  is  more  than  that.  It  means  one  more  force 
for  good  added  to  civilization.  That  force  is  the  opening  to  produc- 
tion and  commerce  of  a  vast  interior  of  South  America,  The  con- 
struction company  has  delivered  the  line  to  the  railway  company, 
but  the  inauguration,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  in  September 
of  1912,  owing  to  the  intense  desire  of  the  President  of  Brazil  to 
attend  in  person,  was  postponed  to  an  early  date  in  1913. 
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VII. 

•  THE  REPUBLIC  EAST  OF  THE  URUGUAY " — AND  ITS 
FINE  CAPITAL.  MONTEVIDEO. 

"I  see  «  mountain!"  exclaimed  the  first  daring  white  navigator 
who  rounded  from  the  broad  Atlantic  into  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata  and  searched  the  northern  bank.  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis  is  said 
to  have  thus  sailed  and  mayhap  he  made  use  of  the  expression,  if  he 
was  personally  on  the  lookout.  At  any  rate  whosoever  said  it  and 
notwithstanding  tin*  fact  that  the  mountain  is  little  more  than  a 
good-sized  hill,  the  Latin  expression  stuck,  ami  its  two  words,  now 
welded  together,  form  the  name  of  the  splendid  little  modern  capital 
of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay. 

Little  capital  I  Well,  yes — when  compared  in  population  with  its 
two  big  neighbors,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  tie  Janeiro — but  even  at 
that  just  about  as  big  as  the  capital  of  the  giant  of  all  Republics,  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  fact,  in  point  of  population,  Monte- 
video and  Washington  are  very  nearly  twins,  each  claiming  a  near- 
approach  to  the  400, 000  mark.  However,  the  impression  made  upon 
the  tourist  is  that  there  is  nothing  small  about  the  Uruguayan  capi- 
tal. Its  fine,  substantial  houses  are  large,  its  streets  are  wide  and 
well  paved,  and  its  parks  and  plazas  are  beautiful  ami  spacious, 
while  the  liberal  hospitality  of  its  people  shows  that  their  hearts  are 
large  as  well. 

The  city  has  an  ideal  location  on  a  line  bay,  the  eastern  sitie  facing 
the  Atlantic  and  the  southern  fronting  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  It  is 
built  on  a  peninsula  that  juts  out  into  the  waters  and  forms  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  this  semicircular  bay  which  forms  the  actual  port, 
while  on  the  ocean  sitie  the  coast  sweeps  directly  north  for  quite  a 
distance,  ami  it  is  hero  that  are  located  the  fine  bathing  resorts  of 
which  moro  anon. 

Before  attempting  to  describe  what  the  Blueeher  party  saw  in  its 
short  stay  in  the  capital  it  may  be  well  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
sturdy  ami  interesting  little  country  which  is  officially  known  as 
La  Republica  Oriental  tlel  Uruguay  -which,  freely  translated,  means 
"The  R -public  East  of  the  Uruguay  (River)." 

Sturtliness  and  independence  seem  to  be  the  market!  characteristics 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  smallest,  in  area,  of  the  South  American 

1  My  Edward  AIImv,  nf  Can  American  tnion  stair. 
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Republics.  Anyone  who  has  road  something  of  the  history  of  Uru- 
guay without  experiencing  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  its  brave, 
indomitable,  liberty-loving  people  must  needs  have  water  in  his 
veins.  They  are  born  lighters,  these  Uruguayans,  ami  only  their 
remarkable  tenacity  and  courage  has  saved  their  independence. 
From  the  time  that  de  Solis  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the  wild 
Charruas  in  1515  down  to  the  very  recent  past  the  history  of  the 
country  is  one  of  battles — battles  sometimes  against  invading 
strangers  who  coveted  the  rich,  rolling,  well-watered  plains,  the 
growing  herds  ami  Hocks,  and  the  line  seaports;  sometimes  against 
one  another  in  factional  strife  for  political  supremacy. 

After  the  death  of  Juan  de  Solis  several  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
explorers  visited  the  country,  but  not  until  the  Franciscan  father, 
Bernardo  de  Guzman,  founded  Santo  Domingo  de  Soriano  in  1624 
was  any  permanent  settlement  made.  The  territory  was  then  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Spanish  governor  of  Paraguay,  and 
later  under  that  of  the  viceroy  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Portugal  soon 
laid  claim  to  the  country,  which  then  became  the  scene  of  continuous 
strife  between  the  Spaniards  of  Argentina  and  the  Portuguese  of 
Brazil,  Colonia,  Montevideo,  and  other  settlements  being  successively 
besieged,  captured,  and  occupied  by  the  troops  of  both.  In  1777  the 
territory  was  ceded  to  Spain.  Then  Great  Britain  took  a  hand  in 
the  troubles  of  Uruguay,  being  at  war  with  Spain,  and  captured 
Montevideo  in  1807  to  hold  it  for  only  a  few  months. 

In  1810  Argentina  declared  her  independence  from  Spain,  and 
during  lier  struggle  Montevideo  became  for  a  short  time  the  capital 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  vieeroyalty.  Not  for  long,  however,  for  the 
spirit  of  freedom  soon  broke  away  from  the  fetters  of  Spanish  domi- 
nation, and  Artigas,  the  San  Martin  of  Uruguay,  gathered  his  heroic 
band  of  patriots  about  him  and  on  May  18,  1811,  utterly  routed  the 
royal  forces.  No  sooner  were  the  Spanish  driven  out,  however,  than 
danger  threatened  from  another  quarter,  and  the  Portuguese  from 
Brazil  invaded  the  country  in  force  and  took  possession  in  1824. 
On  August  25,  1S25,  the  Uruguayans,  led  by  Juan  Antonio  Lavalleja 
and  other  patriots,  declared  their  independence,  and  in  October  of 
the  same  year,  with  the  aid  of  troops  from  Buenos  Aires,  drove  out 
the  Brazilians.  This  last  revolution  was  started  by  Lavalleja  and  32 
other  exiles  of  Uruguay  while  living  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  these  33 
"Treinta  y  Tres"- immortalized  this  number  in  Uruguay.  A 
province,  a  town,  and  any  number  of  plazas  and  streets  have  received 
the  name  and  perpetuated  the  fame  of  the  little  band  whose  devotion 
to  liberty  resulted  in  the  final  independence  of  their  country.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  revolution  a  war  between  Brazil  and  Argentina 
broke  out,  which  ended  in  the  treaty  of  August  27,  1828.    By  the 
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terms  of  this  treaty  both  Brazil  and  Argentina  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  heroic  little  neighbor,  and  Uruguay  has  been  free 
ever  since  that  date  and  will  likely  remain  so. 

On  July  IS,  1S30,  Uruguay  adopted  her  constitution,  which,  with 
but  a  few  amendments,  is  the  fundamental  law  of  that  land  to-day. 
The  ''(larden  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata"  is  Uruguay,  for  its  72,210  square 
miles  of  undulating  territory,  watered  by  hundreds  of  streams  which 
flow  in  various  directions  into  the  great  rivers — the  Uruguay  and  the 
de  la  Plata — and  into  Lake  Merim  on  the  east,  are  ideal  for  pastoral 
and  agricultural  purposes,  while  its  wonderful  climate  enables  them 
to  grow  every  vegetable  and  cereal  known  to  the  Temperate  Zone. 
Many  tropical  products  are  grown,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  fine  fruits 
are  shipped  annually  to  Buenos  Aires. 

Wheat,  corn,  oats,  flax,  barley,  linseed,  canary  seed,  alfalfa,  etc., 
arc  among  the  chief  agricultural  products.  In  1911  nearly  10,000 
tons  of  linseed,  worth  about  $300,000,  were  exported.  Garlic  and 
onions  are  among  the  vegetable  exports,  while  among  the  miscel- 
laneous we  find  $70,000  worth  of  ostrich  plumes.  Something  like 
94  per  cent  of  its  exports,  however,  are  the  products  of  the  herds  and 
flocks  of  the  country.  Uruguay  is  preeminently  pastoral  and  its 
cattle  and  sheep  have  made  its  wealth— and  thereby  hangs  a  tale  of 
unusual  foresight  and  wisdom. 

It  was  in  1603  that  Hernando  Arias  de  Saavedra,  otherwise  known 
as  Ilernandarias,  the  first  colonial-born  governor  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  led  an  expedition  of  500  men  against  the  native  (lierrúas  of 
Uruguay,  and,  notwithstanding  his  remarkable  fighting  qualities, 
was  most  disastrously  routed.  Tradition  says  that  of  the  entire 
expedition  he  alone,  owing  to  his  great  personal  prowess  and  strength, 
escaped  and  returned  to  Buenos  Aires.  However  that  may  be,  he 
made  no  further  effort  to  take  possession  of  the  country;  but  his 
next  and  more  pacific  move  was  productive  of  better  results.  lie 
gathered  about  100  head  of  cattle  and  as  many  horses  and  mares, 
shipped  them  across  the  Plata,  and  turned  them  out,  free  to  roam 
the  grassy  plains  and  seek  the  shelter  of  the  wooded  banks  of  the 
many  streams,  to  increase  and  multiply  on  the  Uruguayan  face  of 
the  earth,  and  thus  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  greatest  industry 
of  the  ''Banda  Oriental."  How  well  posterity  has  reaped  the  benefit 
of  the  seed  thus  sown  may  be  seen  from  the  figures  of  the  year  1911, 
for  under  the  heading  'Grazing  and  meat  industry"  we  find  its 
exports  were  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  valued  at  25,531,595 
pesos  (peso  equals  $1.04  United  States  currency).  Over  $15.000,000 
worth  of  wool  alone  was  shipped  during  this  period. 

The  interior  of  the  country  abounds  in  magnificent  "estancias," 
or  ranches,  some  of  which  are  owned  by  foreign  capitalists,  but  most 
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of  which  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  wealthy  Uruguayans.  The 
Liebig  Co.,  of  ''extract  of  beef"  fame,  owns  no  less  than  seven  of 
these  great  farms,  which  supply  its  large  plant  at  Fray  Bentos. 

One  of  the  chief  exports  of  Uruguay  for  many  years,  long  before 
the  invention  of  the  refrigeration  process,  has  been  "jerked  beef." 
and  the  preparation  of  this  product  still  forms  one  of  its  great  indus- 
tries. "Saladeros"  is  t ho  name  given  to  the  plants  where  this  dried 
meat  is  prepared,  and  one  of  the  places  of  interest  to  be  seen  at  Mon- 
tevideo is  the  suburb  of  Villa  del  Cerro.  Here  live  hundreds  of  the 
people  employed  in  this  industry.  The  meat  is  salted  down  so 
thoroughly  that  it  will  not  spoil  and  is  then  hung  on  wooden  racks 
to  dry  out  in  the  hot  sun.  The  acres  of  racks,  all  loaded  with  great 
strips  of  beef,  are  an  unusual  sight.  When  thoroughly  dried  out, 
it  is  placed  in  great  piles  in  the  yards,  awaiting  shipment.  It  has  a 
whitish  appearance,  is  hard  almost  as  leather,  and  will  keep  indefi- 
nitely. Brazil,  Cuba,  and  other  countries  where  cattle  are  scarce 
consume  great  quantities  of  this  product. 

But  to  return  to  Montevideo.  The  citv  was  founded  on  the  21th 
of  December,  1726,  and  its  birthday  was  an  extremely  modest  affair. 
Seven  families  were  brought  over  from  Buenos  Aires  to  start  the 
colonv.  and  a  little  later  20  families  from  the  (  anarv  Islands  were 
added  to  this  nucleus.  It  is  interesting  to  read  that  even  at  this 
date  colonial  enterprise  adopted  very  modern  methods  for  attract- 
ing immigration.  As  an  inducement  for  settlers  each  immigrant 
was  given  free  transportation  from  Buenos  Aires.  A  plat  of  ground 
in  the  future  city  and  more  extensive  land  holdings  in  the  campo 
were  presented  to  him.  He  also  received  200  head  of  cattle,  100 
sheep,  free  cartage  for  building  material,  and  even  his  tools  and 
agricultural  implements  were  furnished  him  gratis.  As  a  natural 
consequence  the  little  colony  grew  apace,  ami  by  the  end  of  172S 
its  population  consisted  of  200  citizens.  400  troops,  and  about  a 
thousand  Indians  employed  in  the  building  of  fortifications,  etc. 
To  trace  the  turbulent  early  history  of  Montevideo  and  its  many 
vicissitudes  in  the  struggles  for  its  possession  between  the  Spanish, 
the  Portuguese,  the  English,  etc..  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article. 
Sullice  it  to  say  that  in  spite  of  all  handicaps  it  has  continued  its 
steady  growth  and  constant  improvement  until  on  the  morning  of 
March  7.  1012,  the  "Bluecher"  party  found  it  a  splendidly  progres- 
sive modern  capital. 

Promptly  at  S  o'clock  we  left  the  vessel  for  the  wharf,  where 
carriages  awaited  us  for  a  sight-seeing  tour  of  the  city.  Just  as  we 
started  our  genial  friend,  the  new  commissioner  of  fisheries  of  Uru- 
guay, Mr.  J.  X.  YVwncr,  and  his  charming  wife  appeared  on  the 
scene  to  greet  the  many  friends  they  had  made  on  the  Murchei 
and  from  whom  they  had  parted  at  Buenos  Aires  almost  a  month 
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before.  \Xo  learned  that  Mr.  Wisncr  had. taken  charge  of  the  new 
department  and  was  busily  engaged  in  its  organization. 

Our  drive  took  us  iirst  to  the  Plaza  Matriz,  a  pretty  square  inclosed 
by  some  hue  buildings,  among  them  being  the  Cabildo  or  Parliament 
House;  the  Club  Uruguay,  the  leading  social  organization  for  the 
wealthy  Uruguayans;  and  the  fine  old  cathedral,  one  of  the  ancient 
structures  of  the  city,  which  dates  back  to  the  Spanish  régime,  and 
in  which  repose  the  remains  of  the  first  President  of  the  Republic 
and  those  of  the  first  archbishop.  Our  time  was  too  limited,  how- 
ever, to  stop  here,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  Plaza  Independencia. 
This  is  a  beautifully  kept  garden  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  cov- 
ering a  space  about  900  by  600  feet.  Here  may  be  seen  the  Gov- 
ernment House — which  is  also  a  relic  of  colonial  days  the  residence 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  splendid  Teatro  Solis,  and  the 
national  museum.  In  every  city  visited  in  South  America  we 
found  the  leading  theater  to  be  one  of  the  costliest  ami  handsomest 
structures,  and  the  Solis  Theater  was  therefore  not  such  a  surprise. 
It  ranks  with  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  such  great  artists  as  Patti. 
Bernhardt,  Caruso,  and  others,  have  appeared  there,  for  Monte- 
video's amusement-loving  public  must  have  the  greatest  artists  in 
the  world  to  cater  to  its  critical  taste,  regardless  of  expense. 

The  national  museum,  located  close  beside  the  Solis  Theater,  is 
worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  places  in  all  South  America.  Here  are  gath- 
ered specimens  of  Uruguayan  art,  natural  history,  geology,  and 
hundreds  of  objects  of  historical  interest.  The  collection  of  Indian 
"bolos"  alone  is  a  remarkable  exhibition,  for  among  the  hundreds 
of  these  primitive  weapons  may  be  found  specimens  of  every  stone 
formation  known  to  this  section  of  the  continent.  Other  weapons 
and  primitive  utensils  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  found  in  the  country, 
mounted  specimens  of  the  fauna  of  the  country,  relics  of  the  wars 
of  colonial  days,  and  in  the  art  gallery  paintings  by  the  early  Uru- 
guayan artists,  as  well  as  some  of  the  old  masters  of  Europe,  may 
be  seen.  Several  days  could  have  been  spent  here  in  profitable 
study  and  enjoyment,  but  only  a  hasty  glance  was  vouchsafed  to 
those  who  were  trying  to  see  something  of  Montevideo  in  less  than 
two  days. 

From  the  Plaza  Independencia  our  route  lay  up  the  fine  Calle 
18  de  Julio,  the  street  w  hose  name  perpetuates  the  date  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution.  This  wc  found  to  be  a  broad  street,  lined 
with  a  succession  of  modern  business  houses.  It  is  in  the  Standard 
Life  Insurance  Co.'s  handsome  building  on  this  street  that  the 
United  States  legation  is  located.  The  Plaza  Libertad,  with  its 
fine  statue  of  Liberty,  was  passed,  ami  we  drove  through  the  Avenida 
Rondeau,  where  are  located  the  hundreds  of  large  warehouses  in 
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which  the  country's  great  products  of  wool,  hides,  and  cereals  are 
stored  awaiting  shipment. 

The  first  residential  section  of  the  city  we  saw  in  the  Paseo  del 
Molino,  and  all  were  most  favorably  impressed  with  the  clean,  care- 
fully kept  villas  invariably  set  in  gardens  of  flowers.  One  of  the 
handsomest  structures  we  passed  was  that  of  the  Argentine  Lega- 
tion. From  the  Pasco  we  drove  through  a  double  line  of  fine  euca- 
lyptus trees  to  the  Prado,  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  of  Montevideo.  This 
park  is  the  pride  of  the  beauty-loving  citizens  of  Montevideo,  and 
very  justly  so.  The  rolling  plain  has  been  transformed  into  a  veri- 
table garden  of  spacious  extent,  where  groves  of  magnificent  trees 
shade  grassy  dells  and  placid  lakes.  The  well-known  trees  of  our 
northern  forests  mingled  with  the  natives  of  the  semitropics.  A 
grove  of  oaks  was  neighbor  to  a  cluster  of  horseehcstnuts,  while  the 
stately  palms  and  slender  bamboos  might  be  seen  close  to  the  giant 
eucalyptus,  and  flowering  shrubs  and  snowy  water  lilies  lent  more 
color  to  the  scene.  In  many  shady  nooks  rustic  benches  invited  the 
weary  to  rest,  and  time  alone  was  needed  to  enjoy  the  charm  of  the 
seclusion  offered  in  this  breathing  place  of  the  Uruguayan  metropolis. 

The  route  from  the  Prado  to  Potitos,  our  next  stopping  place,  was 
lined  with  handsome  ''quintas,"  or  villas,  set  in  exquisite  gardens. 
This  being  the  Uruguayan  fall,  these  gardens  had  lost  some  of  the 
rich  variety  and  riotous  profusion  of  their  flora.  It  is  in  October 
that  these  are  at  their  best,  and  it  is  of  that  season  that  Mr.  W.  II. 
Koebel,  author  of  a  recent  history  of  Uruguay,  writes: 

Ah  for  the  gardens,  they  have  overflowed  into  an  ordered  riot  of  flowers.  The 
most  favored  nooks  of  Madeira,  the  midi  of  France,  and  Portugal  would  find  it  hard 
to  hold  their  own  in  the  matter  of  blossoms  with  this  far  southern  land.  Undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  features  here  is  the  mingling  of  the  hardy  and  homely 
plants  with  the  exotic.  Thus  great  banks  of  sweet-scented  stock  will  spread  them- 
selves beneath  the  broad-leaved  palms,  while  the  bamboo  spears  will  prick  up  lightly 
by  the  ivy-covered  trunk  of  a  northern  tree — a  tree  whose  parasite  is  to  be  marked 
and  cherished — for  ivy  is,  in  general,  as  rare  in  South  America  as  holly,  to  say  nothing 
of  plum  pudding,  though  it  is  abundant  here.  Spreading  bushes  of  lilac  mingle  their 
scent  with  the  magnolia,  orange,  myrtle,  and  mimosa,  until  the  crowded  air  seems 
almost  to  throb  beneath  the  simultaneous  weight  of  the  odors.  Then  down  upon  the 
ground,  again,  are  periwinkles,  pansies,  and  marigolds,  rubbing  petals  with  arum 
lilies,  carnations,  hedges  of  pink  geraniums,  clumps  of  tree  marguerites,  and  wide 
borders  of  cineraria. 

From  the  Prado  we  proceeded  to  that  most  fashionable  of  Monte- 
video's bathing  resorts,  Pocitos.  Here  we  stopped  at  the  hotel,  on 
whose  spacious  verandas  we  lunched. 

It  is  at  Pocitos  that  not  only  the  elite  of  Montevideo  congregate 
but  also  where  many  of  the  first  families  of  Buenos  Aires  come  to 
enjoy  the  sea  breezes  and  fine  bathing  beach  during  the  warm  season 
of  the  year.  In  addition  to  the  hotels  there  are  many  handsome  and 
artistic  villas  and  all  are  crowded  during  the  summer. 
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An  Importing  structure,  with  tourer*  tWuin  ISi  feel  aliove  level  of  pavement  an«l  overlooking  the  beautiful 
ui»l  historie  square.  ••  I 'lam  <le  la  lon-tinu-ión."   It  wiw  <le<lii-aie«l  in  1800. 


SOLIS  THEATER,  MONTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY. 

Thh  larije  uiiil  han<l«ome  theater  covers  ulmos)  J  aeres,  and  will  «ral  3.1KJ»  spectators.  A  riistin(r'ii>lii-<l 
KmrliMn  traveler  recently  s»M  thai  he  hod  seen  few  Interiors  in  Kurope  that  <-oul<l  rival  or  anrpoM  it. 
Thr  operatic  ami  ilramiitic  «•«•it-hrit n-v  of  tin-  world,  (ran  Tamberlik  to  Tariuurno.  from  l.a>;raiu.'r  to 
I'ittti, have  Mow)  wit  hin  n  -  nortaK  ami  Sal>  ini.  Rorai,  Sarah  iicrnhaMt ,  ami  other  artists  have  received 
ovation*  tmtn  the  Monteviuesn  pithlic, 
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STOCK  EXCHANGE,  MONTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY. 

This  luuulsomc  building  is  located  at  the  corner  o(  Znvala  and  Piedras  Streets.  It  was  Imilt  in  l(M3 
at  a  cost  of  olxnit  I1.Í0.IKX).  An  excellent  irletrnithic  service  is  maintained  and  the  Kxrhangf  is 
kept  in  close  touch  with  the  principal  market.-,  of  tho  World,  mid  esjKX'lally  with  Hint  of  Uuenos 
Aires. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


A  feature  which  attracted  the  attention  of  those  of  our  party  who 
had  frequented  only  the  bathing  resorts  of  the  United  States  was  the 
use  of  the  little  bathhouses  on  wheels.  These  stand  in  long  rows  on 
the  beach  on  either  side  of  the  pier  which  projects  some  distance  into 
the  water.  The  bathers  enter  the  little  houses  anti  after  having 
donne» I  their  modest  costumes  signal  an  attendant  who  then  hitches 
a  horse  to  the  wheeled  room  and  draws  it  out  into  water  of  a  con- 
venient depth  and  leaves  it.  The  occupants,  sometimes  a  mother 
with  several  children,  descend  by  means  of  the  little  steps  to  the  sea, 
and  when  through  with  their  swim  the  attendant  returns  with  the 
horse  and  draws  the  vehicle  back  to  its  place  on  the  beach.  Thus  a 
modest  woman  may  enjoy  a  privacy  unknown  to  our  North  American 
resorts. 

Another  South  American  custom  is  that  of  segregating  the  sexes 
to  quite  an  extent  by  reserving  one  side  of  a  pier  for  the  women  ami 
children  ami  the  other  for  the  men  and  boys.  We  saw  no  evidence 
that  there  were  any  fair  nymphs  who  frequented  Pochos  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes  only,  as  seems  to  be  often  the  case  at  the  so-called 
"swell"  resorts  of  our  own  country,  where  the  law  must  step  in  oc- 
casionally to  the  rescue  of  modesty  and  restrain  the  inclination  of 
fashionable  beauty  to  exploit  its  charms  on  the  crowded  beach,  un- 
dampened  by  the  waves  of  Neptune's  realm,  and  undaunted  by  the 
general  public's  gaze. 

After  enjoying  an  excellent  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Pocitos  the 
party  was  driven  to  the  Buceo,  a  beautiful  cemetery  with  many 
artistic  tombs  and  monuments,  shaded  walks,  and  flowering  shrubs 
and  plants.  From  there  we  drove  to  the  Villa  Dolores,  a  remarkably 
fine  zoological  garden  and  park  owned  by  a  wealthy  and  public- 
spirited  native  of  Montevideo  by  the  name  of  Don  Alejo  Kossel  y 
Rius.  The  place  is  attractive  not  only  because  of  its  educational 
value  but  also  for  its  artistic  features,  its  lakes  ami  waterfalls,  its 
trees  and  shrubbery,  its  reproductions  of  ancient  ruins,  artificial 
grottoes,  etc.  The  menagerie  contains  the  usual  assortment  of  wild 
animals,  being  especially  fine  in  its  collection  of  monkeys,  birds,  do- 
mestic fowls  of  finest  breed,  and  exceptional  specimens  of  the  South 
American  ostrich.  One  feature,  however,  stood  out  as  being  dis- 
tinctly unique.  If  there  is  another  cemetery  in  the  world  like  that 
of  Villa  Dolores  the  writer  has  not  heard  or  read  of  it.  It  is  the  last 
resting  place  for  the  animals,  wild  or  tame,  that  have  died  here,  and 
the  striking  feature  consists  in  the  fine  monuments  in  marble  or 
granite  which  have  been  erected  by  the  owner  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  favorites.  A  finely  carved,  life-size,  stone  lion  lies  in 
apparent  slumber  on  the  grave  of  a  former  leonine  pet  whose  name, 
date  of  death,  etc.,  is  inscribed  on  the  tomb.  The  stone  figure  of  a 
strutting  cock  marks  the  last  resting  place  of  a  favorite  who  has 
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joined  the  crowless  majority.  Two  fine  dogs,  a  pair  evidently  much 
loved  by  their  master,  lie  buried  side  by  side,  their  lifelike  figures, 
done  in  marble,  crowning  the  tomb  inscribed  with  their  names,  dates 
of  birth  and  death.  Kven  the  image  of  a  huge  anaconda  who  had 
departed  this  life  was  coiled  upon  a  tomb  erected  to  his  memory. 
A  marble  rabbit  sitting  on  his  haunches,  with  one  paw  laid  knowingly 
alongside  his  nose,  brought  to  mind  Uncle  Remus  ami  kindled  a 
regret  that  he  had  never  seen  these  unique  tributes  to  the  memories, 
of  "Brer  Rabbit,"  "Brer  Fox,"  ami  "Br'er  Bar."  Thoughts  of 
Joel  Chandler  Harris  and  his  stories  brought  to  mind  another  of  the 
"rare  birds"  that  ripen  only  with  the  persimmon  after  frost  falls  in 
Dixie— the  possum— and  the  writer  looked  about  for  a  specimen  but 
failed  to  find  him,  or  his  friend  the  coon,  among  the  living  and  the  dead. 
The  public  spirit  of  the  owner  of  this  interesting  place  is  manifested 
by  devoting  the  entrance  fees  which  are  collected  at  the  gates,  which 
are  opened  to  the  public  on  Sundays  and  holidays  only,  to  helping  the 
poor  and  needy  of  Montevideo. 

The  Plaza  Ramirez,  another  fine  bathing  resort,  was  visited  next, 
ami  close  to  this  was  the  Parque  Urbano,  a  new  pleasure  resort  which 
is  growing  in  popularity,  and  where  we  unexpectedly  found  an  ex- 
ample of  Yankee  enterprise.  A  young  Pennsylvanian  and  his  wife 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  starting  a  typical  United  States  pop-corn 
stand,  something  of  an  innovation  as  far  as  South  America  is  con- 
cerned, and  it  seems  that  it  took.  They  were  making  money  and  had 
all  the  patronage  they  could  accommodate  and  were  preparing  to 
enlarge  their  business.  They  expressed  themselves  as  greatly  pleased 
wit  h  the  genial  and  friendly  spirt  of  the  people  of  Uruguay  and  told 
us  that  North  Americans  were  held  in  higher  esteem  there  than  in 
any  country  they  had  visited  in  South  America. 

Leaving  these  places  we  next  drove  to  the  Cemetario  Central.  A 
fine  chapel  is  located  here  amid  the  cypress  trees  and  beautiful 
monuments,  and  it  is  in  the  large  subterranean  vault  underneath 
this  structure  that  repose  the  remains  of  the  hero  of  Uruguay,  José 
Gervasio  Artigas.  We  were  permitted  to  descend  into  the  vault  and 
to  see  the  tomb.  Here  also  is  the  tomb  of  Gen.  Eugenio  Garzon, 
whereon  is  placed  the  urn  which  holds  his  ashes  and  a  glass  jar  which 
contains  the  heart  of  the  great  soldier,  preserved  in  alcohol,  and 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  visitor.  While  intended  to  honor  the 
courage  and  greatness  of  the  dead,  the  sight  is  unusual  and  rather 
gruesome  to  the  unaccustomed  beholder. 

The  hour  grew  late  and  the  sightseeing  tour  being  over,  the  tourists 
hastened  their  return  to  the  IUuecher,  reaching  the  vessel  in  time  for 
dinner,  after  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  day. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  seeing  the  public  buildings,  parks,  and 
places  of  interest  more  leisurely.    Many  of  the   tourists  bought 
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interesting  souvenirs  in  lhe  shops.  Among  these  fire  the  sapphires  and 
some  peculiar  crystal  stones  which  inclose  tiny  drops  of  water,  found 
Hear  Salto,  about  20  miles  from  Montevideo.  These  stones  are 
peculiar  to  (his  region,  and  some  of  the  clear  specimens  make  beautiful 
souvenirs.  The  sapphires  are  probably  the  finest  found  in  South 
America  and  can  be  bought  much  cheaper  than  elsewhere. 

Among  the  pleasant  incidents  which  marked  the  writer's  brief  stay 
in  Montevideo  was  the  introduction  to  Dr.  Daniel  Garcia  Acevedo, 
supernumerary  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Uruguay,  and  one  of  the 
hest  known  authors  of  high  literary  and  scientific  attainments  residing 
in  the  capital,  and  a  delightful  luncheon  given  by  Mr.  Wisner,  at 


Pbota  lijr  I.  ('.  Moitrr.  Mwo*.  I'll. 

AT  "SALADERO,"  MONTEVIDEO, 

After  lhe  m«nl  Is  1  horouehly  salted  ilown  it  i*  hung  on  wooden  racks  to  <lry  in  the  hot  sun,  an<l 
in-wilier  the  wWI-known  "Jerked  lut-r,"  whkh  i*  exported  in  such  jjreat  quantities  from  Uruguay. 


which  our  genial  American  consul.  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Goditig,  was 
among  the  guests.  When  the  time  came  for  bidding  farewell  to  the 
splendid  capital  of  "'the  Republic  east  of  Lruguay,  "  expressions  of 
regret  at  the  brevity  of  our  stay  were  heart!  on  all  sides,  and  many 
of  the  members  of  the  party  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  Ilamburg- 
Americati  tourist  department  should  add  tit  least  two  more  days  to 
the  time  allotted  to  Montevideo,  The  Murciar  steamed  out  of  the 
harbor  as  the  shades  of  night  were  falling,  and  the  lighthouse  on  the 
Cerro  Hashed  us  a  friendly  farewell  for  something  like  an  hour  ami  a 
half  longer  as  we  headed  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  beautiful  capital  of 
Brazil,  where  we  were  t;>  spend  the  next  week. 


THE  PAN  AMERICAN  MASS 
AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  7 


WITH  tho  usual  impressiveness  and  solemnity,  tho  Pan 
American  Mass  which  has  now  become  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  program  of  Thanksgiving  Day  at  the 
Nation's  capital  was  duly  celebrated  at  St.  Patrick's 
Church,  on  Thursday,  November  2S,  1012.  This  makes  tho  fourth 
successive  year  that  the  Thanksgiving  service  at  St.  Patrick's  Church 
has  been  consecrated  to  Pan  America.  The  ready  and  appreciative 
response  which  has  come  from  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
Americas,  as  well  as  from  the  high  oificinls  and  dignitaries  of  the 
United  States,  has  made  these  exercises  particularly  notable,  while 
the  dignified  ami  official  character  which  the  occasion  has  now 
assumed  renders  them  unusually  effective  and  inspiring. 

As  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past  elaborate  preparations  were 
made  to  create  an  atmosphere  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion. The  mass  having  been  graced  witli  the  title  "Pan  American," 
it  was  most  fitting  that  the  interior  of  the  church  should  be  decorated 
with  the  brilliant  colored  Hags  of  each  of  the  Pan  American  coun- 
tries. These  were  strikingly  mounted  on  the  pews  which  had  been 
assigned  to  the  respective  diplomats  from  these  countries,  while 
about  the  pillars  and  arches  of  the  auditorium  were  draped  the 
colors  of  the  Latin-American  Republics  with  those  of  the  United 
States,  presenting  an  harmonious  blending  of  colors  significant  of 
the  good  feeling  existing  between  the  nations  and  of  the  noble  spirit 
of  the  occasion. 

In  addition  to  the  patriotic  sentiments  reflected  by  the  multi-  ' 
colored  national  emblems,  the  religious  significance  of  the  solemn 
services  found  its  expression  in  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  the 
altars  so  characteristic  of  the  traditions  of  the  church,  and  in  the 
wealth  of  music  beautifully  rendered  by  the  orchestra  and  choir. 

Invitations  had  been  issued  to  the  guests  several  days  in  advance, 
and  special  pews  were  reserved  for  the  distinguished  worshipers. 
The  principal  guests  of  honor  were  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Mrs.  Taft,  and  the  list  of  those  invited  included  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
Latin-American  ambassadors  and  ministers  with  the  members  of  the 
st .ill*  of  the  respective  embassies  and  legations.  For  each  diplomat 
and  his  stair  a  pew  was  assigned  adorned  with  the  flag  of  his  country. 

In  i lu*  sanctuary  on  a  scarlet  throne  to  the  right  of  the  altar  sat 
his  eminence.  Cardinal  Gibbons,  the  highest  Catholic  prelate  in  tho 
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land.  The  altar  itself  was  aglow  with  lighted  candles,  while  various 
symbolic  clusters  of  electric  lights  above  it  made  that  whole  body  of 
the  church  brilliant  and  radiant. 

Before  the  actual  celebration  of  the  mass  commenced,  soft  strains 
of  sweet  music  from  an  orchestra  in  the  rear  of  the  auditorium 
pleasingly  intermingled  with  the  subdued  whispers  and  quiet  move- 
ments of  the  guests  who  were  assembling  and  taking  their  places. 

Shortly  before  10  o'clock  President  Taft,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Taft  and  his  military  aid.  Maj.  Thomas  L.  Rhoads,  reached  the 
church.  Right  Rev.  William  T.  Russell,  the  official  host  ami  rector, 
met  them  at  the  sidewalk  and  escorted  them  to  the  pew  they  were 
to  occupy.  By  this  time  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Dip- 
lomatic Corps  and  other  invited  guests  had  been  seated.  Then 
began  the  solemn  procession  of  altar  boys  and  priests,  marching  in 
advance  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  as  they  entered  the  auditorium 
of  the  church  the  orchestra  and  combined  choirs  rendered  the 
processional.  This  march  lias  always  been  one  of  the  effective 
features  of  the  services,  and  this  year  proved  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  Led  by  the  altar  boys,  the  distinguished  group  of  prelates, 
attired  in  their  magnificent  robes,  marched  solemnly  down  the  center 
aisle  toward  the  sanctuary.  The  priests  and  dignitaries  wore  vest- 
ments trimmed  with  gold,  and  pages  bore  the  trains  of  the  prelates. 
The  congregation  remained  standing  all  the  while,  and  as  soon  as 
the  cardinal  ami  papal  delegate,  accompanied  by  their  attendants, 
had  taken  their  positions  on  either  side  of  the  sanctuary  the  officers 
of  the  mass  took  their  places  before  the  altar. 

The  sermon  was  preached  by  his  grace,  Most  Rev.  James  J.  Keane, 
archbishop  of  Dubuque.  It  was  an  eloquent  address  in  which  the 
speaker  offered  praise  for  the  general  prosperous  conditions.  He 
appealed  in  a  vigorous  and  forceful  manner  to  the  individual  for  the 
development  of  a  sense  of  righteousness  which  would  lead  to  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  all  vital  questions.  Referring  to  the  individual, 
lie  said,  in  part  : 

Although  mode  tor  society,  the  impulse*  <if  the  individual  are  antisocial,  Although 
made  to  live  in  peace,  lie  is  still  »  *  *  excited  by  wild  passions,  excited  by  the 
desire  to  again  tyrannize  and  appropriate.  There  man  has  lost  sight  of  his  own  indi" 
vidual  worth. 

When-  is  the  remedy?  From  the  obscure  hills  of  Judea  a  prophet  whispers  "  Peace  bo 
to  you."  He  came  a  conqueror,  and  yet  He  set  aside  the  power  of  us  all  There  was  a 
day  at  that  time  when  men  were  ripe  for  revolution.  Millions  of  swords  would  have  left 
their  scabbards  and  He  miiiht  have  led  to  liberty.  He  might,  have  established  world 
peace  forever.  Hut  He  bade  the  enthusiastic  disciple  to  put  his  sword  in  the  scab- 
bard.   He  spoke  the  word:  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  set  ye  free." 

He  al><)  made  complimentary  reference  to  the  progress  in  the 
development  of  closer  friendship  and  comity  between  the  Latin- 
American  Republics  and  the  United  States  and  among  the  Latin- 
American  countries  themselves.    A  final  blessing  and  prayer  for  the 
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speedy  realization  of  an  era  of  peace  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  brought  the  sermon  to  a  close. 

Tho  officers  of  the  mass  were:  His  eminence,  James  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons; Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  1).  1).,  assistant  priest 
to  the  cardinal;  Very  Rev.  Janus  A.  Burns,  Ph.  I).,  and  Rev.  John  T. 
Whelan,  chaplains  to  the  cardinal;  His  excellency,  Most  Rev.  John 
Bonzano,  1).  1)..  apostolic  delegate;  Very  Rev.  George  Dougherty, 
D.  I).,  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Floersh,  chaplains  to  the  apostolic  delegate;  His 
grace,  Most  Rev.  James  J.  Keane.  1).  1).,  archbishop  of  Dubuque, 
preacher.  The  celebrant  of  the  mass  was  Rev.  John  J.  Murray  :  deacon 
of  the  mass,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Currier,  D.  D.;  subdeacon  of  the  mass, 
Rev.  Charles  M.  Bart.  Master  of  ceremonies  were  Rev.  Thomas  E. 
McGuigan,  Rev.  James  A.  Smyth,  Rev.  John  N.  MeXamara,  and  Rev. 
William  J.  Carroll:  assistant  master  of  ceremonies,  Mr.  Charles  Fisher; 
and  Right  Rev.  Wm.T.  Russell,  D.  ]).,  rector  of  St.  Patrick  s  Church. 

Under  the  direction  of  Prof.  R.  Mills  Silby  and  Miss  Jennie  Glennan 
the  mixed  and  sanctuary  choirs  rendered  a  beautiful  musical  program 
during  the  service.  One  of  the  notable  pieces  of  this  progr.im  was  tho 
recessional,  "The  Pan  American  March,"  which  was  pl.  \  d  by  the 
orchestra  and  organ.  This  march  was  first  played  at  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican mass  last  year,  having  been  prepared  especially  for  the  occasion. 
It  includes  portions  of  the  national  airs  of  all  the  countries  i .  presented 
in  the  Pan  American  Union. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  services  Monsignor  Russell  was  host  at  an 
informal  luncheon,  prepared  at  the  rectory  of  St.  Patrick 's.  President 
Taft,  who  was  to  be  the  guest  of  honor,  was  prevented  from  attend- 
ing through  an  earlier  engagement,  but  two  members  of  his  Cabinet. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon.  Franklin  MacVeagh,  and  Attorney 
General,  Hon.  George  W.  Wickersham,  represented  him.  The 
function  was  typical  of  the  close  relations  existing  between  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  guests,  which  included 
the  venerable  Cardinal  Gibbons,  the  Latin-American  members  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps.  Chief  Justice  White,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  District  Commissioners  Rudolph  and  Judson,  and  about  a  score 
of  other  prominent  men  of  the  District  of  Columbia  joined  in  expres- 
sions of  hope  for  more  intimate  intercourse  and  cordial  friendships. 

Monsignor  Russell  welcomed  the  assembled  guests  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  remarks  and  then  presented  His  Eminence,  the  Cardinal. 
The  distinguished  prelate  delivered  a  most  eloquent  address  in  which 
he  paid  high  tribute  to  President  Taft  and  his  administration,  which 
has  been  marked  by  an  era  of  peace.  He  spoke  fervently  of  the  noble 
efforts  being  exert ed  in  behalf  of  better  understanding  and  closer  rela- 
tions between  the  American  nations  ami  prayed  for  the  highest  reali- 
zation of  these  endeavors.  Toasts  were  proposed  and  drunk  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Latin-American  countries. 
65!W2-Bull.  6-13  5 
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TOSE  that  attended  the  International  Congress  of  Ameri- 
canists at  Huelva  in  1892,  may  perhaps  remember  the  con- 
tention at  one  of  the  sessions,  when  a  subject  of  Great 
Britain  innocently  complained  of  the  difficulty  lie  had 
experienced  in  locating  manuscripts  in  the  archives  of  the  Indies,  and 
ventured  to  compare  them  with  those  of  the  British  Museum.  The 
plea  made  was  done  in  perfect  good  faith,  yet  the  objection  drawn 
from  the  difficulty  of  cataloguing  the  mass  of  documents  in  the 
archives  was  solid.  Wo  have  hopes  now  that  these  difficulties  will  bo 
met,  and  that  in  the  near  future  the  Herculean  task  will  be  under- 
taken, at  least  if  suggestions  recently  made  are  followed. 

The  archives  of  the  Indies  are  a  veritable  mine  for  the  historian  of 
the  New  World,  a  treasure  house  from  which  much  has  been  drawn, 
but  nu  :  remains  to  be  taken.  The  history  of  this  institution  is 
intimately  bound  up  witli  that  of  the  general  archives  of  Spain,  until 
late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  obtained  a  separate  existence 
of  its  own. 

Until  alter  the  death  of  Ferdinand  V  of  Aragon,  the  consort  of 
Isabella,  Spain  had  consisted  of  separate  Powers.  Charles  V,  the 
Emperor,  was  really  the  first  monarch  to  reign  over  a  United  Spain  in 
his  own  right.  Until  his  day,  the  Castilian  court  had  been  somewhat 
of  a  migratory  character.  Burgos,  Toledo,  Seville,  Granada.  Valla- 
dolid,  had  all,  at  various  times,  been  royal  residences.  Charles  V 
fixed  the  capital  at  Madrid,  and  his  son  and  successor,  Philip  II, 
confirmed  this  privilege  to  the  city  on  the  Manzanares  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others. 

During  the  long  period  of  formation,  Spain  had  been  accumulating 
documents,  which,  unfortunately,  were  scattered  throughout  the 
Kingdoms,  with  immense  and  irreparable  loss.  John  11  and  Henry 
IV  of  Castile,  as  well  as  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  had  felt  the  necessity 
of  permanent  and  settled  archives,  a  necessity  that  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  immense  extension  of  the  Spanish  possessions 
beyond  the  seas,  but  no  definite  steps  were  taken,  until  the  year 
1509,  when  Queen  Joanna  decreed  that  Salmeron  should  gather  the 
various  documents  scattered  throughout  the  Kingdom  of  Castile  and 
deposit  them  in  the  Chancery  of  Valladolid,  at  that  time  the  residence 
of  the  court.  More  than  30  years  later  (1543)  the  Prince  Regent, 
Philip  II,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  his  father,  the  Kmperor, 
issued  a  cédula,  creating  the  national  archives  at  Simancas,  about  7 
miles  from  Valladolid.    The  old  moated  castle  on  the  northwest  side 
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of  the  town  was  selected  for  the  purpose.  This  old  castle,  at  one 
time  the  property  of  the  admirals  of  Castile,  had  passed  to  the  C  rown 
in  1480]  and  it  was  used  as  a  State  prison.  The  first  papers  brought 
to  the  new  archives  were  those  of  the  Crown  and  the  royal  patrimony 
that  had  been  preserved  in  the  castle  of  La  Mota  at  Medina  del 
Campo,  in  which  Isabella  the  Catholic  died  and  where  her  daughter, 
.luana  la  Loca,  resided.  This  old  castle,  a  mile  southeast  of  the  rail- 
road station,  had  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Juan  II.  It  had  served 
in  its  better  days  as  prison  to  (Vsar  Borgia;  it  is  now  in  ruins,  but  it 
still  remains  the  most  interesting  object  at  Medina  del  Campo. 

The  next  step  taken  to  enlarge  the  archives  of  Simancas,  was  an 
older  issued  to  the  council  of  the  Indies  to  transfer  to  Simancas  the 
various  papers  kept  at  the  Casa  de  Contratación  at  Seville  and  else- 
where, appertaining  to  the  transmarine  possessions  of  Spain.  This 
transfer  took  place  at  various  periods  from  15(57  to  1718,  though  a 
number  of  American  papeis  still  remained  at  Seville  and  at  Cadiz. 

At  the  present  time  the  archives  of  Simancas,  kept  in  the  old 
castle  in  4f>  rooms,  consist  of  over  1  ()(),()()()  bundles.  Guarded  at  one 
time  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  they  were  inspected  in  1841  by  Ga- 
chard  and  Tiran,  and  to-day  the  student  may  make  use  of  them  by 
permission  of  the  Archivero  Mayor. 

The  idea  of  forming  special  archives  of  the  Indies  is  due  to  King 
Carlos  III  and  to  his  minister,  the  Count  of  Florida  blanca.  The 
initiative  seems  to  have  been  taken  at  the  suggestion  of  the  cele- 
brated Juan  Bautista  Muñoz  who,  at  that  time,  was  gathering  mate- 
rial for  his  projected  history  of  the  New  World. 

The  Casa  Lonja,  at  Seville,  was  decided  upon  as  the  site  for  the  new 
archives.  This  house,  designed  by  the  architect  Juan  de  Herrera, 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II  at  the  request  of  the  Archbishop 
Cristóbal  de  Hojas,  to  serve  as  a  Casa  de  Contratación,  or  Exchange, 
for  the  increasing  commerce  of  Seville.   It  was  completed  in  1598. 

The  edifice  is  an  isolated  quadrangle,  about  200  feet  wide,  with  a 
splendid  Doric  and  Ionic  courtyard.1  To  prepare  it  for  the  reception 
of  the  archives,  extensive  alterations  were  made  by  the  direction  of 
Muñoz  that  interfered  considerably  with  the  plan  of  Herrera. 

The  lirst  transfer  of  the  documents  took  place  in  17N5.  in  253  cases. 
Two  other  cases  with  the  papers  of  Bishop  Palafox  and  those  selected 
by  Muñoz  were  left  at  Madrid.  From  that  period  down  to  our  own 
time  the  archives  of  the  Indies  have  been  periodically  enriched  with 
new  documents,  one  of  the  latest  additions  being  papers  from  the 
archives  of  Habana,  transferred  about  the  vear  lsss.- 

A  marble  staircase  leads  to  the  upper  floor  of  the  building,  where  the 
documents  are  kept   in  docketed  bundles  in  handsome  mahogany 

i  Murray's  llawllwiok  of  Spain,  ISW,  P*ft  1. 1>.  121. 
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cases  of  the  Doric  order.1  There  are  about  37,000  packages  in  the 
archives,  with  an  average  of  GO  documents  to  a  package,  so  that  it  is 
calculated  that  the  entire  collection  contains  some  2,220.000  docu- 
ments. These  papers  have  been  utilized  by  scholars  in  both  hemis- 
pheres since  the  days  of  Muñoz,  and  they  have  served  as  basis  for 
the  vast  collections  of  Documentos  inéditos  for  the  history  of  the 
Spanish  possessions  beyond  the  seas.  The  first  series,  in  42  volumes, 
is  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Documentos  inéditos  of  Navar- 
rete. It  was  published  under  the  direction  of  Sr.  Luis  Torres  do 
Mendoza  and  of  several  collaborators.  The  second  series,  in  12 
volumes  was  published  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  History. 

In  order  that  the  systematic  study  of  the  History  of  the  New  World 
from  the  archives  of  the  Indies  be  continued,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
establish  in  Spain  a  general  Spanish-American  Historical  Institute 
(Instituto  General  Histórico  Hispanoamericano),  with  headquarers  at 
Seville.  The  project  is  favored  by  such  men  as  Dr.  German  Latorre 
Setian,  professor  of  philosophy  and  letters  of  the  University  of 
Seville,  ami  the  matter  has  been  seriously  discussed  in  the  ministry 
of  public  instruction,  no  less  distinguished  a  personage  than  the 
king  being  greatly  interested  in  the  project.  Another  promoter  of 
the  plan  is  Sr.  Rafael  Altamira.  In  a  report  addressed  to  1  lis  Majesty, 
on  returning  from  a  voyage  in  South  America.  Sr.  Altamira  suggests 
that  the  Spanish-American  Governments  establish  in  Spain  schools 
or  institutes  of  history  similar  to  those  established  in  Rome  by  various 
nations  to  study  the  archives  of  the  Vatican,  thrown  open  to  scholnrs 
by  Leo  XIII.  This  project  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Altamira  to  the 
ministries  of  public  instruction  of  Argentina,  Chile,  Peru  and  Mexico, 
ami  Dr.  Xaon,  at  that  time  minister  of  public  instruction  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  began  to  take  measures  looking  toward  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institute  for  his  country. 

Besides  studying  the  archivesand  giving  the  results  of  theirstudies  to 
the  world  it  is  expected  that  these  various  institutes  would  cooperate 
with  Spain  to  create  a  complete  index  of  the  documents.  That  the 
work  might  be  facilitated  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  entire  edifice 
of  the  ('asa  Lonja  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  archives.2  At  the 
present  time  only  the  packages  are  classified  and  catalogued,  there 
being  no  means  of  locating  separate  documents  without  considerable 
search.  The  proposed  index  of  the  separate  documents,  with  a 
synopsis  of  the  contents,  would  mean  tremendous  labor.  Dr.  Federico 
Rahola  proposes  that  the  titles  of  papers,  with  a  synopsis  of  contents, 
be  inserted  in  volumes  of  500  pages,  with  an  average  of  four  titles  to 
a  page.  Each  volume  would  thus  contain  2,000  titles,  and  the 
complete  catalogue  would  be  made  up  of  1,110  volumes. 

'  Murray's  Handbook  of  Spain,  lM'.r.',  Curt  II,  p.  3M. 

'  El  Ar.  luvo  General  de  Indias  de  Sevilla.   Rafael  Vehils  in  Mercurio,  Harrelona,  Angtut.  1912. 
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It  is  calculated  that  with  the  actual  personnel  of  the  archives  it 
would  take  one  month  to  complete  a  volume.  At  this  rate  the 
entire  catalogue  would  consume  over  92  venís. 

The  estimated  cost  of  an  edition  of  5,000  copies  of  each  volume, 
including  salaries,  paper,  printing,  and  binding  is  23.0(H)  pesetas,  or 
S  1.600,  taking  the  value  of  the  peseta  at  a  uniform  rate  of  20  cents. 
The  yearly  expenditure  would  he  270.000  pesetas,  or  $55,200,  and  the 
entire  catalogue  when  completed  would  have  cost  over  25  million 
and  a  half  of  pesetas,  or  more  than  $5.000,000. 

It  is  presumed  that  this  gigantic  enterprise  could  only  he  accom- 
plished by  the  general  cooperation  of  the  different  national  sections 
of  the  proposed  Hispano-American  Institute.1 

Besides  lhe  General  Archives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville,  the  student 
of  American  history  must  also  depend  to  some  extent  on  thoNe  doc- 
uments hearing  on  the  New  World  that  may  still  exist  at  Simancas,  as 
well  as  on  those  of  the  Bihlioteca  Nacional  and  others  scattered 
throughout  various  collections. 

There  is  one  collection  comparatively  little  known  which,  if  access 
to  it  can  he  had,  may  prove  of  considerable  value  to  the  patient  in- 
vestigator. It  is  the  Archives  of  Notaries  of  Seville.  This  collec- 
tion, formed  in  1869,  contains  15,000  bundles  of  legal  papers  of  25 
notaries  beginning  with  the  year  1441.  The  documents  from  1492 
to  1600,  with  deeds,  contracts,  testaments,  etc.,  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  history  of  the  conquest  and  the  lives  of  the  Conquistadores. 
Some  important  papers  have  been  fourni  among  them  that  sene  to 
elucidate  obscure  periods,  and,  among  these,  there  are  documents 
that  throw  light  on  the  exploits  of  the  Cabots. 

Unfortunately  this  valuable  collection  is  stored  away  in  a  corner 
of  the  old  convent  of  San  Laureano,  now  used  as  a  magazine  of  grain 
and  agricultural  products.  Dampness  and  moths  have  played  havoc 
with  some  of  the  papers,  and  the  want  of  a  complete  index  is  severely 
felt.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  with  the  awakening  of  interest  in  the 
General  Archives  of  the  Indies,  closer  attention  will  be  drawn  to  this 
valuable  collection.2 

i  Kl  Archivo  Onerai  «le  Índios  <\v  Sevilla.    Rafael  Vehilo  m  Mercurio,  Harcelomi.  September. 
»  l'n  archivo  <les«-onoci<lo.  H.  I),  Carina  in  Caras  y  Careta>.  |tucti<i>  Aires,  August ,  1013. 
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OXOKABLE  JAMES  T.  Dl'  BOIS.  the  United  States  minis- 


ter at  Bogota,  has  been  spending  some  days  in  Washington, 
lie  brought  with  him  many  interesting  photographs  of 
Colombia,  a  few  of  which  have  been  loaned  to  the  BULLETIN. 


Minister  Du  Bois  is  enthusiastic  about  Colombia  and  the  Colombian 
people,  who  treated  him  with  great  kindness  and  consideration. 
In  speaking  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Republic,  ho  said: 

Colombia  has  an  area  of  nearly  ftio.ooo  square  miles,  a  territory  larger  than  European 
(iermany  and  Fram  e,  and  the  population,  according  to  the  recent  cetuaw,  »>  nearly 


PRESIDENT  CARLOS  E.  B  ESTREPO,  OF  COLOMIIIA.  AND  BIS  FAMILY. 

Photograph  inken  ut  the  Hacienda  "El  Chocho,"  on  the  Intiks  of  lho  U-antifiil  Chocho  Hiver.  The 
Estale,  whirl:  Is  owned  by  ibe  Caballero  (uniily,  it  near  rwaxasttga,  one  oí  ihe  most  popular  rojortsol 
Bogota.  Tho  chocho  Hiver  passe .  through  many  mile.»  of  thi&  prcnt  relute  and  afford*  excellent 
swimming  facilities,  while  the  extensive  woodlands  and  plaint  offer  line  huntinc  ol  eleer  and  wild 
pif».  In  this  attractive  place  the  President  *j*'ni  lèverai  weeks  luM  winter,  where  he  received  a 
well-earned  real  from  ihc  cares  and  annoyances  of  hi^h  ollice. 

i          franco  and  Germany  arc  sustaining  over  100.000.000  of  people  in  il  terri" 

lory  possessing  n<>  better  natural  resources,  and  no  more  of  them,  than  lie  dormant 
within  the  Colombian  domain.  With  continued  peace  and  proper  development 
(  Colombia  should  have,  in  lhe  next  four  decades,  nearly  20.000,000  of  inhabitants,  and 
the  population  would  find  ample  work  and  sustenance  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Republic. 

From  Lhe  paramos  oí  her  great  mountain  ranges  down  to  the  bottomlands  oí  her 
fertile  river  valleys  may  be  found  every  climate  known  to  man;  climates  in  which 
can  be  produced  every  vegetable,  grain,  flower,  and  fruit  of  which  civilization  has 
knowledge.  The  mineral  resources  are  varied  and  rich,  and  have  been  but  slightly 
developed.  Her  forests,  in  most  parts  undisturbed  by  lumbermen,  are  extensive, 
and  contain  vast  area?  of  valuable  limiter,  and  her  coal  deposita  could  furnish  all 
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PRESIDENT  RESTREPO  AND  PARTY  OS  A  Hl  NTIMÍ  TRI!'. 


Top  picture:  The  President  and  jmri y  at  the  railway  station  ul>uut  to  entrain  for  a  season  of  duck 

shoot  inc. 

•  enter  picture:  Thp  Presiden  I  und  his  friends  in  lhe  Sotaní  of  Rocotá  during  n  wild-piueon  shoot. 
Lower  picture:  The  President  is  se.it  ed  in  die  buggjr  huidme  bis  shotgun.    He  is  a  «real  all-around 
athlete  -a  line  horseman,  a  cood  shot,  and  an  expert  swimmer. 
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IT.  S.  MINISTER  DUBOIS  AND  PARTY  DESCES  DINÛ  THE  Fl'SAOASUOA  TRAIL, 

This  imil  was  built  hv  the  Spanish  army  twoor  three  hundred  years  aw  ami  is  still  in  fair  condition. 
PujtuçaniKÉ  is  uotcd  for  u~  beautiful  surroundings  and  equable  climate.  It  is  a  favorite  resort  <>f 

the  liogoiun  i H-c .j >1<- .  NotW  of  whom  <>un  Urge  hm-iemliis — principally  cortee  plantations -in  the 
neiehlHtrhiNKl.  One  i>f  the  most  attractive  features  of  this  inlerestiru:  reVion  is  the  profuse  growth  tri 
flo«ers  of  nearly  every  description.  II  Fusogasugi  were  acces-nhle  lu  the  people  cri  the  northern 
region*  it  would  te  p  rival  winter  resort. 
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Top  picture:  Military  nractwloa  and  clulwrate  excrci.ve*  Incident  to  the  recent  Ion  of  a  forelcn  minister 

by  the  I'rcsklenl  o<  Colombia  when  the  (ontier  presents  his  credent iais  to  the  President. 
Center  picture:  fht  American  Locai  ion  at  Bogotá*   The  minister  anci  friends  are  in  the  balcony 

tending  from  the  reception  room. 
Lower  picture:  The  reception  room  and  oflieó  of  the  tinted  .states  minister,  at  the  American  Lega- 
tion.   The  top) t ion  occupies  the  second  floor  of  this  building,  and  has  ]ur«e  and  commodious 
quartan* 
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OS  TO  nOfiOTA. 

The  wife  of  the  United  Stales  minister.  Mrs  Oultois.  ni  25  days  in  reaching  HogolA  from  lhe  roast. 
Owing  to  the  great  drought,  the  Magdalena  Hiver  was  so  low  that  many  vessels  became  stranded 
on  the  sand  bars  and  made  very  slow  progress.  After  reaching  Honda,  the  upper  Magdalena  was 
found  too  low  for  boal  service  and  the  famous  trail  from  Honda  to  FtwalativA  was  used.  The  jour- 
ney up  tho  river  required  22  days  and  over  lhe  Honda  iruil  3  more  days  bv  mule.  When 
Mrs.  Du  Bois  reached  Vacatalivá.  she  was  urged  lo  relire  and  rest,  but  she  said.  "Nonsense,  let  us 
take  a  walk.  I  need  some  exercise."  Attention  is  called  to  the  system  employed  in  arranging 
tlip  mule  park  with  u  bunk  on  each  side  of  the  animal,  as  near  even  in  weight  as  possible,  generally 
123  pounus. 


SECTION  OK  THE  B OLI V All  DMVE. 

This  roadwiiv  i«  Ix'ing  constructed  arounii  the  base  of  the  famous  mountain.--  Just  east  of  the  cHy  of 
lloñrtá.  Prom  (he  boulevard  a  magnificent  view  may  Im>  hud  of  the  entire  .Sabana,  Mi  miles  long, 
and  beyond,  towering  lu  the  height  ol  over  I feet',  may  be  seen  the  great  white  cone  of  Mount 
Tolima'.  nearly  l<»>  miles  away.  When  completed,  this  ròadwav  will  lie  one  of  the  most  notable 
pleasure  drives  in  South  America.  The  buildings  to  the  right,  in  the  dt-raiicc.  were  the  KogolAn 
home  of  Simon  Hohvar.  the  -«¡eorge  Wa-hingioii  of  South  America." 
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VIKW  OF  HOiiOTÁ  FROM  THE  BOLIVAR  ORIVE  (l'ABEO  BOLIVAR). 

In  the  distance,  to  the  left,  appears  the  great  cathedral  who.se  interior  Ls  spacious,  handsomely  orna- 
mented, and  very  Impwwrtve.  In  front  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Square  of  Bolivar  where  have  <rans- 
pired  some  of  the  most  famoiu  events  in  the  history  of  the  Conquistadores  and  of  the  Republic. 


A  TRIP  TO  THE  FALLS  OF  TF.ijCKNDAMA. 

TIhn  system  of  transportation  is  often  used  to  reach  the  Falls  of  Te<|iiendaina.  a  distance  o  alunit  6  miles 
from  the  railroad.  Hon.  Lls.  T.  Du  Bob.  the  United  Slate*  minister  to  Colombia  and  Mrs.  DiiBoik. 
are  in  the  bullock  run.  Reside  it  are  standing  Mr.  Arthur  Hnhl.  of  Collier's  Weekly,  and  Mr.  YV  H 
McElwain,  of  Boston.  The  road  from  the  railroad  to  the  falls  is  in  eood  condition.  The  auto,  the 
mule,  and  the  horse  are  ¡Uno  used  to  transport  ptamengen.  A  train  line  is  projected  to  the  falls 
from  Bogotá,  and  when  in  operation  this  irreaf  natural  wonder  will  be  visited  by  thousand-  «  here 
now  only  a  limited  number  of  people  ever  have  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  its  remarkable  beauty. 


65992— Bull.  6—13  6 
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Top  picture:  An  unusually  good  view  of  the  Foils  of  Temiendo  ma.   The  efíect  of  the  yellow  wnter  as 
it  makes  its  great  leap  is.  under  certain  sunlight  conditions,  \  \kr~:\  mighty  si  ream  of  molten  raid. 

i/ower  picture:  Mountain  scenery  in  the  heart  of  the  Andes,  photographed  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Du  Hols 
son  of  the  minister,  during  his  10-<lay  journey  to  visit  the  Muro  mines,  the  greatest  deposit  of 
emeralds  in  the  world.   These  mines  are  between  the  great  Sabana  of  Bogotá  and  the  Magdalena 
Kiver  and  are  a  Government  monopoly.   They  produce  a  handsome  revenue  each  year.  The 
best  emerald  ever  taken  from  this  mine  was  valued  at  $75.(100. 


TH K  SEDAN  CHAIR  OCCASIONALLY  SEEN  IX  BOGOTA. 


curried  liy  lho  xluMy  Indians  wearing  ihr  cup*  (ruanos)  su  commonly  used  in  the  high 
altitudes  «il  tin'  KcptlMle. 


Top  picture:  Croup  of  little  Indian  children  who  live  near  the  Falls  of  Tequendama.   They  always 

creel  the  Walton,  and  receive  the  remains  of  the  picnic  lunch  baskets. 
Center  picture:  The  coif  links  of  Hoco'a,  beautifully  located  on  the  Sabana  about  2  miles  from  the 

city.    A  herd  of  sheep  serves  as  the  lawn  mowers,  and  this  picture  shows  "  El  Corcho."  the  shepherd 

who  acts  as  caddie.    He  is  supposed  to  be  a  dcMctnliuit  of  lhe  Chincha  Indians. 
Lower  picture:  Croup  of  caddies  on  the  links  at  Itocotá.   These  little  chaps  ure  uniformly  polite 

and  most  active  and  cheerful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.   The  caddie  fee  for  a  nine-hole  play 

is  5  cents. 
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Caribbean  Latin-America  lor  centuries.  When  the  great  canal  b  opened  and  the 
coal  beds  are  worked  they  will  supply  good  h  ml  and  soft  coal  1h-.it  will  become  an 
important  factor  in  the  marine  world. 

Within  the  Republic  there  are  valleys  like  the  Cauca  which,  when  developed,  will 
challenge  comparison  as  to  resources,  equable  climate,  scenic  beauty,  and  productive 
qualities  with'auy  other  region  on  this  continent.    No  country  is  more  favored  with 


A  SWIMMINO  MATCH  BETWEEN  PRESIDENT  KESTKEPO  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 
MINISTER  AT  BOUOTA,  HON.  JAS.  T.  DUBOIS. 


While  Minister  Da  Bois  was  paying  a  visit  to  the  President  at  lhe  Caballero  Hacienda,  the  chief  Exeeu- 
li\t\  who  is  not  only  a  fearless  horseman  but  also  an  expert  swimmer,  challenged  the  minister  to 
swim  a  race  across  {he  swift-flowing  stream.  The  challenge  was  accepted  and  after  the  President 
won  two  races  he  challenged  the  minister  for  a  third  time  saying.  "  All  good  things  are  throe."  The 
minister,  however,  said  he  knew  when  he  was  whipped  and  gracefully  declined. 

fine  rivers.  Some  fall  to  the  Pacific  and  many  flow  to  the  Atlantic.  The  head  waters 
of  Ute  Amazon  and  Orinoco  are  within  her  borders,  and  ocean-going  si  earners  can 
penetrate  both  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Intime  the  great  waterways  of  Colombia  will  give 
ample  outlet  to  the  rich  products  of  her  soil  in  a  region  now  practically  unoccupied, 
a  region,  which,  some  day,  will  be  an  empire  w  ith  a  high  civilization,  giving  freely  to 
and  taking  liberally  from  the  markets  of  the  world. 
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LUNCHEON  TO  DR.  DE 
OLIVEIRA  LIMA   /.    7  7 


ON  Tuesday.  November  lí>.  1012.  the  Pun  American  Society 
of  the  United  States  gave  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Manoel  de  Oliveira  Lima,  the  eminent  Brazilian  diplomat 
and  historian,  who  has  been  visiting  in  the  United  States 
during  the  months  of  October  and  November,  and  lecturing  before 
the  leading  colleges  and  universities.  The  dinner  was  held  in  the 
private  dining  rooms  at  the  Whitehall  Club.  17  Battery'  Place,  New 
York  City,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  informal 
a:t'airs  which  had  been  tendered  to  the  distinguished  diplomatist. 
About  70  persons,  representing  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service, 
and  lending  professional  and  business  men,  were  present  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  guest  of  honor. 

At  the  guest  table  with  Dr.  Manoel  de  Oliveira  Lima  sat  Hon. 
Cabot  Ward,  honorary  secretary  of  the  society,  who  presided;  Dr. 
Manuel  Jacintho  Ferreira  da  Cunha,  consul  general  of  Brazil  in  New 
York;  Hon.  Lewis  Nixon;  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union;  Hon.  Charles  II.  Sherrill,  formerly  United  States  minister  to 
Argentina,  and  Hon.  William  Miller  Collier,  formerly  United  States 
minister  to  Spain. 

The  principal  addresses  at  the  luncheon  were  made  by  Dr.  de 
Oliveira  Lima  and  Mr.  Collier,  although  several  of  the  other  guests 
were  calleo  upon  for  remarks.  All  of  the  speeches  were  enthusiasti- 
cally received  and  applauded.  Pan  Americanism  and  more  intimate 
intercourse  with  the  countries  of  Latin  America  were  the  dominant 
ideas  advanced. 

In  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Lima,  the  distinguished  guest  paid  notable 
tribute  to  the  educational  system  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
work  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  He  urged  a  better  mutual  com- 
prehension between  the  countries  of  America  through  an  interchange 
of  college  professors  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  stronger  friend- 
ships between  the  countries.    He  said: 

I  think  that  the  capital  problem  for  Latin  America  is  hut  one — education — and 
that  in  this  field  she  may  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  her  intercourse  with  the 
United  States.  The  real  progress  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  which,  as  you  well 
ktiow,  is  the  most  advanced  of  Spanish  American  nations,  appears  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  her  system  of  schools  through  her  great  President  Sarmiento,  who  was  able  to 
ascertain  and  admire  in  this  country  the  advantages  and  blessings  of  education.  Sào 
Paulo,  in  Brazil,  is  the  foremost  State  of  our  Union  because  it  is  also  the  one  where 
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éducation  is  boat  cared  fur;  and  it  is  a  statesman  from  São  Paulo  who,  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  Federal  departments,  is  trying  his  best  to  promote  throughout  the  whole 
country  agricultural  and  professional  education.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Pedro  de  Toledo, 
with  whose  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  rubber  production  in  the  Amazon  valley  and 
toward  the  protection  of  the  Brazilian  Indians  you  are  well  acquainted. 

«****•• 

Education  means  public  morality;  it  means  freedom  ami  consequently  tolerance 
of  mind;  it  involves  elevation  of  character,  everything  in  fact  connected  with  the 
maintenance  of  order,  which  is  our  first  and  most  pressing  necessity.  I  speak  of 
course  generally,  as  revolutions  for  the  sake  of  personal  ambition  have  diminished 
considerably  in  Latin  America,  thanks  to  the  development  of  instruction.  You 
don't  even  meet  with  them  any  more  where  education  has  reached  a  certain  level 
amongst  the  classes  that  usually  started  them. 

Our  international  policies,  the  Pan  American  policy,  of  which  your  society  presents 
a  welcome  and  refined  aspect-  how  can  it  be  devised  and  understood  without  educa- 
tion? The  Monroe  doctrine,  the  foundation  of  such  policy,  is  only  feared  or  at  least 
looks  suspicious  to  some,  let  us  say  to  many,  of  the  Latin-American  Republics  because 
it  is  so  far  a  unilateral  doctrine,  carrying  the  exclusive  resj>onsibilities  of  the  Uuited 
States. 

When  education  will  have  made  it  possible  to  have  a  Monroe  doctrine  common  to 
all  the  continent  or  rather  to  the  New  World— as  it  Ls  going  to  be  composed  now  of  two 
continents— the  American  conscience  will  be  found  out  and  the  much  talked  of  Pan- 
American  feeling  will  be  its  natural  expression.  But,  of  course,  to  attain  this  state  of 
things  the  Latin  Americans  will  have  to  struggle  hard  and  reach  a  degree  of  culture 
that  will  bring  them  nearer  to  the  United  States,  whose  civilization  is  the  wonder 
of  the  world. 

The  progress  already  performed  by  some  of  our  countries  surely  indicates  that  such 
a  result  may  be  expected.  If  Argentina,  or  Brazil,  or  Chile  deserve  praise  for  their 
achievements  in  the  domain  of  human  culture,  why  should  there  \h>  in  the  end  excep- 
tions to  a  common  rule  of  progress?  The  process  of  equality  which  your  executive 
secretary,  Mr.  John  Barrett,  raised  to  the  law  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  which  he 
manages  with  such  remarkable  ability,  ought  not  to  be  merely  an  ideal  one.  but  a 
reality. 

It  can,  nevertheless,  only  become  so  through  education.  Every  sovereignty  must 
certainly  be  respected,  but  it  also  must  deserve  to  be  respected.  Nations  can  not 
stand  in  the  same  rank  if  some  represent  the  highest  grade  of  civilization  and  others 
a  low  grade.  To  dream  of  equality  under  such  circumstances  would  prove  absurd; 
nothing  could  prevent  a  lack  of  equilibrium  determining  a  possible  tumbling  down. 

A  better  mutual  comprehension  of  our  countries  is  no  doubt  useful  and  urgent. 
The  United  States  are  imperfectly  known  throughout  Latin  America,  whereas  Latin 
America  is  scarcely  known  in  the  United  States.  As  regards  a  few  traits,  I  would 
rather  have  this  ignorance  continue  on  your  side;  but  the  fact  is  that  we  have  many 
more  things  to  be  proud  of,  whose  knowledge  might  greatly  help  our  moral  prestige, 
while  you  Americans  possess  quite  a  number  of  features  that  command  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

An  interchange  of  professors  between  the  universities  and  colleges  of  these  two 
worlds,  both  of  European  civilization  but  of  different  races  and  Mpectft,  would  be 
a  wise  scheme  to  attempt,  and  I  should  feel  myself  very  proud  if  my  visit  to  12  Ameri- 
can universities  was  to  be  followed  by  a  similar  visit  of  a  man  of  letters  of  the  United 
States  to  our  educational  institutions  in  Brazil. 

The  first  thing  lor  us  all  remains,  however,  to  take  you  as  a  model  and  try  to  imitate 
your  industry,  your  perseverance  in  labor,  your  high  conception  of  morals-  this 
amount  of  social  virtues  and  political  qualities  which  have  made  you  so  conspicuous 
in  history,  and  are  apt  to  cause  apprehensions  amongst  other  peoples  less  gifted  or, 
up  to  the  present,  less  fortunate  in  their  evolution. 
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I  leave  once  more  the  United  States  with  much  regret,  only  wishing  to  visit  them 
again.  This  time,  especially,  I  saw  more  of  the  country  than  in  the  four  years  of  my 
previous  residence.  Diplomats  generally  see  less  than  other  people  of  the  countries 
where  they  live,  because  their  horizon  is  socially  limited.  For  a  lecturer  the  oppor- 
tunities to  judge  a  nation  are  wider,  and  I  rejoice  that  the  Stanford  University, 
through  its  vice  president.  Dr.  Branner,  the  learned  geologist  and  true  friend  of 
Brazil,  thought  of  inviting  me  for  this  purjxise.  intending,  as  Dr.  Branner  expressed 
himself,  to  make  Latin  America  better  known  because  it  happens  between  nations, 
the  same  as  between  individuals,  that  a  good  acquaintance  commonly  prevent*  mis- 
understanding and  fighting. 

To  my  surprise  and  to  my  joy  I  found  here  a  group  of  professors  exceedingly  well 
post<«d  on  Latin-American  subjects:  Profs.  Mcrriman.  Bingham.  Reinsch,  Shep- 
herd, Bolton,  Martin,  to  quote  a  few  names.  They  are  a  product  of  recent  years; 
yet  they  have  studied  with  great  competence  and  no  less  esteem  our  past  and  our 
present,  our  history  and  our  institutions,  our  literature  and  our  laws.  They  embody 
as  regards  us  the  university  movement  which  tends  to  give  the  United  States  a  more 
idealistic  conception  of  her  destiny  and  to  associate  aspirations  with  traditions. 

In  a  more  positive  domain  I  also  found,  entirely  transformed,  an  institution  which 
I  had  left  somewhat  disheartened  and  concerning  the  future  of  which  I  felt  myself  a 
little  perplexed.  I  refer  to  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  which,  under  Mr. 
Barrett's  direction,  became  the  Pan  Americ  an  Union,  ceasing  in  name  as  well  as  in 
spirit  to  be  a  domestic  department— it  had  even  been  maliciously  christened  the  De- 
partment of  <  'olonies  of  the  United  States— to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  true  international 
foundation,  which  has  already  done  a  great  «leal  to  spread  accurate  information  on 
Latin  America  and  will  in  the  future  reckon  as  the  corner  stone  of  the  moral  identifi- 
cation that  the  old  Monroe  Doctrine  tried  in  vain  to  bring  forth. 

Such  identification  will  anyhow  come,  under  a  new  shape,  as  the  offspring  of  more 
similar  intellectual  conditions,  in  other  words,  of  education.  Education  is  the  most 
powerful  agent  for  leveling;  it  brings  together  rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak.  Let  it 
guide  and  fortify  our  Pan  American  Union,  and  lend  a  common  ground  to  that  famous 
doctrine  which  has  provoked  so  many  discussions  and  which  will  cease  to  be  criti- 
cized when  it  appeals  to  the  heart  of  all  the  nations  grown  up  in  this  New  World,  that 
seems  to  have  been  discovered,  peopled,  and  developed  to  propagate  Christian  civili- 
zai ion. 

Ex-Minister  Collier  spoke  ns  follows: 

I  count  myself  fortunate  to  be  here  to-day  to  unite  with  my  fellow  members  of  the 
Pan  American  Society  in  doing  honor  to  our  distinguished  guest.  In  the  introduction 
to  the  speech  that  he  has  just  made  he  has  said  that  the  greatest  need  of  his  country 
is  more  extended  education.  Paraphrasing  him  we  may  truly  say  that  the  greati  st 
need  of  our  northern  half  of  the  western  world  is  a  more  extended  acquaintance,  par- 
ticularly with  our  sister  republics  to  the  south  of  us.  Of  the  immensity  of  their  terri- 
tory, of  their  seemingly  limitless  natural  resources,  of  their  incalculable  richness  of 
forest,  field,  and  mine  we  know  something,  and  through  such  agencies  as  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  this  society  we  are  rapidly  learning  more.  Yet  with  the  people 
themselves,  their  ideals,  their  aspirations,  their  culture  we  are  too  little  acquainted. 
Those  of  you,  who  like  myself  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  travel  in  Brazil  and  to 
partake  of  that  generous  and  spontaneous  hospitality  so  characteristic  of  its  people, 
know  something  of  their  aims  and  achievements  in  the  paths  of  intellectual  endeavor, 
but  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens  is  wholly  unaware  of  what  Brazil  has  done  and  is 
doing  in  this  respect.  We  know  less  what  sin-  is  than  what  she  has.  The  addresses 
which  Dr.  de  Oliveira  Lima  has  lately  been  delivering  in  the  universities  of  the 
United  States  have  done  much  to  arouse  our  interest  and  to  excite  our  emulation. 
They  will  result  in  higher  mutual  esteem,  in  more  lively  sympathy,  and  in  closer 
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union  of  thought  and  action.  In  happy  harmony  with  this  idea  of  sending  from 
Brazil  one  of  her  distinguished  thinkers  and  writers  to  give  addres  s  and  lectures 
that  would  make  the  Smith  American  [people  belter  known  to  us  is  the  policy  of 
1 1 1  i  —  societj  to  emphasize  th<  advantage  of  an  exchange  of  ideas  between  North  and 
South  America  as  well  as  an  exchange  of  products,  and  to  subordinate  schemes  for 
material  development  to  studh  s  of  the  intelh  dual  and  cultural  standards  and  attain- 
ments of  the  several  countries  thai  we  represent. 

<  >ur  guest  oi  honor  was  fittingly  chosen  to  make  intellectual  Hrazil  known  to  us. 
He  personifies  the  people  of  his  country  in  their  highest  development.  He  is  more 
than  a  distinguished  diploma'.  He  is  a  great  representative  of  a  great  nation  and  a 
great  race.  Inheriting  the  artistic  taste  of  the  Portuguese,  which  manifested  itself 
in  that  fairest  flower  of  architecture,  the  Manueline  Gothk — inherit  inc.  too,  the  fervid 
poetic  sense  that  found  expression  in  the  imperishable  Lusiads  of  Camoens — the 
Brazilians  have  retained  and  developed  a  love  of  art  and  of  letters  and  have  rendered 
the  world  debtor  to  them  in  these  fields,  while  the  rich  products  of  their  tropical 
regions  have  gone  out  to  supply  material  wants. 

Their  capital  city  is  itself  a  work  of  art.  It  is  admittedly  one  oi  the  most  beautiful 
cities  of  the  world.  None  can  surpass  it;  few,  if  any,  rival  it.  Its  bay,  surrounded 
by  mountains  touched  with  every  color  in  nature's  palette  and  cast  in  every  fantastic 
form  that  creation  used,  and  studded  with  islands  set  like  jewels  in  its  sparkling  waves, 
has  no  equal  on  the  globe.  Hut  Rio  de  Janeiro's  beauty  is  due  almost  as  much  to 
civic  effort  as  to  natural  situation.  Its  broad,  well-lighted,  handsomely  paved 
A  venida^i  entrai,  stretching  from  one  side  of  the  city  to  the  other,  with  superb  views 
of  bay  and  mountain  at  either  end,  lined  on  both  sides  with  splendid  public  buildings 
and  stately  house:'  of  business,  of  imposing  size  and  perfect  architecture,  individual 
in  design  yet  harmonious  in  grouping,  is,  all  in  all,  the  most  beautiful  street  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  only  evidence  of  good  taste,  but,  far  more  than  that,  is  conclusive 
proof  of  great  capacity  in  municipal  government;  for  this  wonderful  street,  where 
now  you  see  the  opera  house,  modeled  after  that  of  Paris  and  little  short  of  it  in  size 
or  magnificence,  the  national  library,  the  supreme  tribunal,  the  Monroe  Palace,  the 
city  hall,  and  scores  of  other  buildings  devoted  togovernmental  and  business  purposes, 
everyone  of  them,  new.  sumptuous,  splendid,  was  conceived,  commenced,  and  carried 
through  from  the  first  steps  of  demolition  to  final  completion,  during  one  single  pres- 
idential administration  (that  of  President  Rodrigues-Alves).  the  present  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  Sr.  lauro  Muller,  being  then  the  minister  of  the  department  charged 
with  the  work.  Thus  in  a  section  of  the  city  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  crowded 
with  small  mean  houses,  filthy,  squalid,  and  annually  stricken  with  yellow  fever, 
arose  this  beautiful  avenida,  as  fair  as  a  lily  that  springs  up  from  the  mud  of  the  marsh; 
and  with  cleanliness  and  sanitation  there  came  absolute  freedom  from  the  scourge 
of  fever. 

In  painting  and  in  sculpture  as  well  as  in  architecture  and  municipal  improvement, 
Brazilians  are  winning  fame.  Their  national  gallery  or  museum  contains  many  ipeci- 
niens  of  tine  work  from  native  I  rushes  and  «  biseis,  and  their  open  houses  and  other 
great  public  buildings  in  their  decorations  give  additional  proof  of  the  excellence  of 
their  accomplishments.  As  men  of  letters  our  southern  neighbors  are  preeminent. 
There  is  not  a  branch  of  literature  that  they  have  not  touched  and  adorned.  Our 
guest  of  honor  has  won  a  fixed  place  among  historians;  the  late  ambassador  to  this 
country.  Senhor  Nabuco,  was  one  of  the  world's  great  orators;  the  present  ami  assador. 
Senhor  da  (¡ama.  was  a  brilliant  journalist  le  fore  entering  diplomacy;  the  head  of 
the  Brazilian  delegation  at  the  second  Hague  Conference,  Sr.  Ruy  Barbosa,  was  a 
forceful  debater  whose  tenacity  in  championing  the  interests  of  his  country  was  fortified 
by  an  exactness  and  a  vastness  of  information  that  was  truly  encyclopedic.  The 
great  journals  of  Brazil,  in  their  collection  and  presentation  of  the  news  of  the  day, 
Compare  favorably  with  the  greatest  newspapers  of  the  world,  while  the  influence  exer- 
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cised  by  the  editorial  columns  of  some  of  them  is  unequalled  anywhere.  But 
the  love  of  letters  in  Brazil  has  brought  into  being  great  readers  as  well  as  great 
writers.  The  libraries  of  many  of  her  private  citizens  are  exceptionally  large  and 
well  selected;  that  of  Sr.  Ruy  Barbosa,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  when  in 
Brazil  a  year  ago,  numbering  about  :J5,000  volumes,  contains  nearly  every  authori- 
tative work  published  in  any  language,  upon  international  and  constitutional  law, 
science  of  government,  and  political  economy,  besides  being  rich  in  every  branch  of 
literature;  that  of  Sr.  Jose  Carlos  Rodriguez,  editor  of  the  Jornal  do  Commercio, 
lately  acquired  by  the  Nation,  is  famous  for  its  complete  collection  of  books  upon  the 
history  of  Brazil  in  particular  and  of  South  America  in  general. 

Pleasing  as  are  these  evidences  of  high  culture  among  those  who  may  be  called  the 
upper  classes,  all  well-wishers  of  Brazil  are  gratified  at  the  increasing  attention  that  is 
being  given  to  primary  and  secondary  education,  to  a  more  extended  diffusionjof  knowl- 
edge among  the  masses,  and  to  the  suppression  of  illiteracy  among  the  poor  and  the 
immigrant  class. 

Who  can  doubt  that  Brazil  with  a  population  in  which  the  love  of  the  intellectual 
and  the  artistic  is  innate  and  with  all  her  material  advantages,  with  a  territory  imperial 
in  extent,  a  soil  unequalled  in  fertility,  and  with  a  varied  climate  yet  with  perpetual 
spring  throughout  an  enormous  section,  who  can  doubt  that  this  Brazil  will  become 
in  strength  a  giantess  among  the  great  powers  of  the  world  and  in  leadership  will  sit  a 
princess  among  her  sister  nations?  She  has  taken  the  Southern  Cross  for  her  symbol. 
The  stars  in  their  courses  will  fight  for  her.  She  has  chosen  as  her  motto  "  Ordem  e 
Progreso."  With  these  as  her  inspiration  and  her  aspiration,  with  these  as  her  means 
and  her  end,  her  future  is  secure. 
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AS  International  convention  of  advertising  mon  and  business 
/\      mon  interested  in  tho  extension  of  trade,  through  public- 
/    %     ity,  will  be  held  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  United  States  of 
America,  in  the  week  of  June  8  to  13,  1913,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America.    This  will 
be  the  ninth  annual  con- 
vention of  this  body,  which 
has  affiliations  in  Canada 
and  England,  and  desires 
to  extend  its  aililiations  to 
all  countries  of  the  world. 

This  convention  will  be 
attended  by  delegates  ami 
business  men,  including 
importers  and  exporters, 
from  aU  parts  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  from 
Canada,  England,  Cer- 
manv.  France,  Spain,  and 
other  countries  of  conti- 
nental Europe  and  the 
eountries  of  Latin  America. 
Indieations  are  that  the 
attendance  will  approxi- 
mate 10,000.  It  will  be 
the  first,  world-wide  eon- 
vent  ion  in  the  interest  of 
advertising  ever  held.  A 
special  invitation  to  attend 
this  eonvention  has  been 
extended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America,  through  its  consular  ollicers. 
to  advertising  clubs,  commercial  bodies,  publications,  business  con- 
cerns, and  agencies  throughout  the  world. 

The  Baltimore  committee  on  foreign  representation  is  now  in  cor- 
respondence with  such  bodies,  eoneerns.  and  persons  in  all  countries. 
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The  Advertising  Club  of  Baltimore  is  furnishing  information  in  rela- 
tion to  the  approaching  convention  to  the  newspapers  andthe  trade 

press  ill  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  other  countries. 

The  governor  of  Maryland  and 
other  State  ollicials  have  granted 
the  use  of  the  great  armory  build- 
ing of  the  Fifth  Maryland  Regiment 
for  the  convention.  This  building 
seats  15,000  people,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  admirably  equipped  con- 
vention halls  in  the  world. 

The  Associated  Advert  isingClubs 
of  America  are  composed  of  more 
than  2()(l  affiliated  and  related 
club  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  England,  with 
a  membership  exceeding  10,000. 


MR.  WILLIAM  W.  CLOUD, 

First  vice  profilent,  Advertising  Club  of  Baltimore,  and 
member  ot  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  German  Association  of  Pub- 
licity Specialists  has  arranged  to 
send  a  special  commission  to  this 
convention  to  study  American 
methods  of  advertising  and  to  get 
into  personal  touch  with  repre- 
sentative business  men  attending 
from  other  nations.  Similar  or- 
ganizations in  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain,  are  expected  to  send  spe- 
cial commissions;  and  commercial 
bodies,  publications,  agencies,  ami 
individual  firms  in  the  various 
countries  will  send  representatives 
as  delegates. 

The  deliberations  of  this  con- 


MR.  HENRY  MORTON. 

Second  vice  president.  Advertising  Club  of  ftaltimort,  ruid 
clmirmati  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 


vention  will  be  constructive  and  educational  in  the  broadest  sense. 
On  the  program  of  speakers  will  be  the  keenest-minded  and  most 
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successful  practical] advertising  specialists  in  tlu»  United  States, 
and  [the  discussions  will  bo  participated  in  by  the  most  advanced 

men  in  the  field  of  advertising  in 
the  world. 

Advertising  in  its  broad  sense 
is  coils  (rued  by  this  association  to 
mean  not  simply  payment  by  the 
advertiser  for  a  certain  amount  of 
space  in  a  publient  ion.  but  the  kind 
of  publicity  that  makes  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization  through 
the  bringing  about  of  closer  social 
and  commercial  relations  locally, 
between  the  people  of  différent  sec- 
tions of  a  country,  and  between 
the  peoples  of  different  countries. 

One  of  the  interesting  and  in- 
structive  features   of   this  con- 


|MR.  HERBERT  SHERIDAN*, 

chairman  Foreign  Representation  Committee,  Advertising 
Club  of  Baltimore. 

vontion  will  be  an  international  ex- 
hibit of  advertising,  covering  up- 
ward of  30,000  square  feet  of  wall 
space  and  a  corresponding  amount 
of  floor  space.  Included  in  this  ex- 
hibit will  be  displays  of  advertising 
as  employed  by  business  concerns 
of  the  various  nations  of  the  world. 
There  will  be  shown  the  methods 
and  advertising  employed  in  not 
fewer  than  throe  national  cam- 
paigns of  advertisers  of  the  United 
States  exemplifying  their  various 
forms  of  publicity.  This  exhibit 
will  line  both  sides  of  the  great  ar- 


MR.  ALFRED  I.  DART, 

Vice  chairman.  Foreign  RoprwenfrUoa  Committee,  and 
member  of  hoard  of  Governors,  Advertising  Club  of 
Baltimore. 


mory  building.  Space  in  this  exhibit  will  not  be  for  sale,  examples  of  ad- 
vertising in  various  lines  being  chosen  for  the  educational  value  of  each. 
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The  Advertising  Club  of  Baltimore  has  received  information  from 
several  of  the  larger  cities,  which  arc  points  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 

visitor  and  within  a  few  hours  ride 
of  Baltimore,  that  their  advertis- 
ing clubs  will  make  an  elfort  to 
bring  to  their  respective  cities  the 
delegates  and  visitors  to  the  Balti- 
more convention  after  the  conven- 
tion adjounies. 

Visitors  [and  delegates  to  this 
convention  will  not  only  benefit 
from  the  deliberations,  but  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  meet  and 
confer  in  a  personal  way  with 
representatives  of  firms  engaged 
in  import  and  export  trade  from 
all  over  the  world.  Such  personal 
conferences  will  afford  opportunity 
for  the  representatives  of  business 


MR.  EDWIX  L.  QUAllLES, 

Memi>erjr»f  Bonrd  of  c.ovenior-  and  of  'he  Koreiim  Represen- 
talion  riiinmiitee,  Advertising  t'lutrof  Ituitimure. 

concerns  to  make  business  agree- 
ments, and  to  learn  from  one  an- 
other the  requirements  under 
which  business  may  be  success- 
fully conducted. 

Representatives  of  publications 
will  also  thus  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity of  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  of  the  advert  ising 
agencies.  Representatives  of  such 
agencies  will,  doubtless,  want  to 
study  not  only  the  methods  of  ad- 
vertising in  countries  other  than 
their  own,  but  to  arrange  with  the 
publications  of  different  countries 
to  advertise  their  products  through 
the  mediums  of  those  countries. 


V 


MR.  PACI.  0.  U  SILKEN, 

MemU-r  of  Board  of  Governors  and  of  the  Foreign  Represen- 
tation Committee,  Advert iMtip  t'tub  of  Baltimore. 


The  growing  tendency  among  international  advertisers  is  to  make 
use  of  advertising  media  printed  in  the  country  where  they  expect  to 
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fin» I  consumers  of  (hoir  products  in  preference  to  journals  of  foreign 
circulation  printed  in  the  country  of  the  advertiser.  Thus  the 
advertiser  in  the  United  States  prefers  to  place  his  advertising  in 
the  newspapers  of  Brazil  if  he  seeks  a  market  in  that  country. 

In  short,  this  convention  will  afford  the  opportunity  to  those  in 
attendance  to  increase  their  general  acquaintanceship  with  world 
advertisers  and  learn  at  short  range  much  about  the  personnel 
of  the  men  handling  the  heavy  advertising  of  the  United  States 
and  of  other  countries  in  its  various  forms  and  to  compare 
prices  and  value  of  adver- 
tising media. 

Government  statist  i  c  s 
indicat  e  a  const  ant  increase 
in  export  of  manufactured 
products  from  the  United 
States  of  America.  With 
the  increase  of  exports 
naturally  grows  the  desire 
of  American  producers  to 
increase  the  foreign  market 
for  their  products.  The 
publishers  of  foreign  news 
and  trade  journals  and  all 
advertising  agencies  will  at 
this  convention  be  given  an 
opport  unit  y  to  offer  the  use 
of  their  publications  in  or- 
der to  encourage  home 
buying,  and  at  the  same 
time  t  here  is  afforded  a  re- 
ciprocal opportunity  for 
foreign  exporters  to  ar- 
range with  American  publi- 
cations to  promote  the  sale 
of  their  own  home  products. 

While  the  convention  is  primarily  intended  for  increasing  and 
disseminating  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  advertising,  with 
increased  regard  for  that  of  the  fruitful  and  reliable  kind,  at  the  same 
time  opportunities  will  be  given  for  exchange  of  views  by  business 
men  and  organizations  to  the  end  that  domestic  and  foreign  commerce 
may  be  given  a  decided  impetus. 

Forty-live  minutes'  ride  from  Baltimore  is  Washington,  the  capital 
city  of  the  United  States.  Here  are  the  national  bureaus  that  devote 
special  attention  to  matters  relating  to  imports  and  exports;  also  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  anil  Labor. 
Within  2  hours'  ride  of  Baltimore  is  also  Philadelphia,  where  delegates 
65992— Bull.  6—13  7 
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may  visit  the  commercial  museum,  and  within  4  hours'  ride  is  Now 
York,  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
of  America,  ano!  the  Library  Bureau,  wherein  may  be  found  statistical 
and  other  information  relating  to  national  and  international  commerce. 
Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  ami  Pittsburgh  are  but  a  night's  ride  from 
Baltimore. 


FIFTH  RKolMKNT  AKMoRV.  BALTIMORK,  MARYLAND. 

The  Convention  Hull,  in  which  will  lir  held  the  sessions  oí  the  Ninth  Annual  Convent  ion  of  lhe 
Association  Advertising  Clubs  oi  America,  Junes  1913, 


The  Baltimore  committee  on  foreign  representation  for  the  Asso- 
ciated Advertising  Clubs  of  America  is  composed  of  Herbert  Sheridan, 
chairman,  traffic  manager  of  the  Baltimore  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Edwin  L.  Quarles,  director  of  the  greater  Baltimore  committee; 
Paul  (î.  L.  Ililken,  vice  consul  for  Sweden,  Baltimore  service,  ami 
Baltimore  representative  of  the  North-German  Lloyd  Steamship 
Co.;  Alfred  L  Hart,  editor  and  manager  of  the  Old  Bay  Line  Maga- 
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zinc,  and  William  ('.  Robinson,  of  the  Win.  C.  Robinson  &  Son  Co., 
wholesale  oils. 

Those  desiring  information  with  respect  to  representation  at  the 
convention  are  invited  to  address  the  chairman  of  the  foreign  repre- 
sentation committee,  Mr.  Herbert  Sheridan.  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
United  States  of  America.  Information  relating  to  the  convention 
will  be  promptly  furnished  on  application. 

RECEPTION  OF  NEW  MIN- 
ISTER FROM  PANAMA  /. 


ON  Tuesday  afternoon,  November  1!),  li)12.  President  Taft 
officially  received  Dr.  Ramón  M.  Valdês,  the  newly  accredited 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  to  the  United  States.  The  meeting  took 
place  at  the  White  House,  and,  as  customary  on  such  occasions,  was 
simple  yet  dignified  in  its  character.  The  address  of  the  minister  on 
presenting  his  credentials  was  notably  cordial  and  significant  in  its 
expressions  for  a  continuance  of  the  friendly  relations  existing  between 
the  two  nations.  President  Taft's  reply  contained  a  responsive  note 
to  this  sentiment. 
Dr.  Valdez  said  : 

.Mr.  I'kksiukst:  The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  ha*  conferred  upon  me 
the  distinctive  honor  of  appointing  me  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary near  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  as  set  forth  in  the  letter 
of  credence  that  I  have  the  honor  to  place  in  your  hands  together  with  the  letter  of 
recall  of  my  predecessor,  .Señor  Hon  Kicardo  Arias. 

I  am  aware  of  the  nature  ami  ini|»ortance  of  the  permanent  ties  of  cordial  friendship 
and  community  of  interests  which  bind  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  this  |M>wcrful 
Nation  to  which  we  Panamans  owe  the  supreme  boon  of  a  stable  peace,  the  source  of 
the  progress  and  well-being  we  are  now  enjoying,  and  1  shall  therefore  exert  my  best 
efforts  and  experience  the  utmost  grat ilicat ion  in  fulfilling  tin-  high  mission  with  which 
I  have  been  intrusted  by  my  Government,  that  of  ever  drawing  closer,  if  possible, 
the  bonds  of  brotherhood  and  mutual  esteem  which  happily  exist  between  the  two 
nations.  I  confidently  hope  that  in  attaining  thai  object  the  benevolent  cooperation 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  not  fail  me. 

In  delivering  my  credentials  to  you,  I  am  glad  to  earn-  out  the  special  recommenda- 
tion made  to  me  by  the  President  of  Panama  to  present  to  you  his  most  cordial  greetings 
and  express  to  you  the  sentiments  of  sincere  friendship  he  cherishes  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  also  his  fervent  wishes  for  the 
ever-growing  prosperity,  greatness,  and  well-being  that  this  country  has  achieved 
under  the  reign  of  free  institutions. 

Permit  me  tí)  add  that  the.se  same  and  equally  fervent  wishes  are  my  own  for  the 
happiness  of  the  American  Government  and  people,  and  the  mpecl  and  esteem  that 
you  inspire  in  me  are  not  less  cordial  nor  less  effusive  than  my  wishes  for  your  per- 
se nal  happiness. 
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President  Taft  replied  as  follows: 

Mr.  Minister:  I  am  happy  to  receive  from  your  hands  the  letter*  of  the  President 
accrediting  you  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  from  Panama 
t<»  the  United  States. 

At  the  .same  time  I  accept  His  Excellency's  letters  recalling  from  hi*  post  at  this 
Capitol  your  predecessor  whose  courteous  relations  with  the  olficere  of  this  Govern- 
ment are  held  in  agreeable  memory. 

You  may  rely  on  my  assistance  in  your  efforts  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  brother- 
hood and  mutual  esteem  now  happily  existing  between  the  two  Republics,  united, 
us  you  have  rightfully  stated,  by  permanent  ties  of  cordial  friendship  and  community 
of  interest. 

I  trust  that  you  will  convey  to  the  President  of  Panama  an  expression  of  my  thanks 
for  his  messages  of  good  will  to  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  and 
of  my  own  good  wishes  for  the  Government  and  people  of  Panama. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  kindly  sentiments  you  express  toward  myself  and  trust 
that  your  period  of  residence  here  may  prove  agreeable  and  satisfactory  to  you. 

Due  acknowledgment  in  writing  of  your  predecessor's  letter  of  recall  will  be  de- 
livered through  the  American  minister  at  Panama. 


THE  SPANISH- AMERICAN 
ATHENEUÍI    /.    V     .*.  V 


A SPLENDID  movement  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  litera- 
ture and  history  of  Spain  and  Spanish  America,  and  to 
promote  literary  intercourse  among  tho  Spanish-speaking 
people,  was  most  auspiciously  inaugurated  on  Wednes- 
day, December  I,  1912,  when  the  initial  meeting  of  the  Spanish- 
American  Atheneum  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  National 
Museum,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  gathering  was  attended  by  fully 
150  persons,  including  a  large  number  from  the  diplomatic  corps, 
prominent  Government  officials,  and  noted  scholars  and  students  of 
Spanish-American  literature. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Francisco  J.  Yánes.  the 
chairman  of  the  organization  committee.  In  his  introductory 
remarks  ho  pointed  out  the  great  and  attractive  held  which  the  litera- 
ture and  history  of  the  Spanish-speaking  nations  oiTered  for  study, 
and  commented  upon  the  growing  importance  as  well  as  natural 
richness  of  the  language  of  Cervantes.  The  fact  that  there  was  a 
lack  of  a  common  medium  for  the  interchange  and  mutual  knowledge 
of  literary  ideas  and  works  among  these  countries,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  cohesion  and  unity  in  this  field,  were  inspiring  motives  for  the 
organization  of  this  Atheneum. 

Mr.  Y  Anes  fust  presented  Sr.  Don  Juan  Riafio,  the  minister  from 
Spain,  who  delivered  a  felicitous  address.    He  congratulated  the 
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organizers  of  this  association,  expressed  his  willingness  to  cooperate 
in  the  sueeess  of  the  undertaking,  and  pointed  out  flow  the  study  of 
the  Spanish  language  and  literature  would  have  a  direct  effect  in 
bringing  about  a  closer  feeling  of  friendship  and  respect  between  the 
countries  interested.  The  minister  also  dwelt  on  Spain's  record  as 
a  civilizing  and  educational  agency.  From  Texas  and  California  to 
Paraguay,  he  declared,  the  Spanish  mission  had  been  the  outpost  of 
civilization.  Whenever  and  wherever  a  church  was  erected,  then  and 
there  a  school  was  established,  and  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing among  the  nations  was  begun. 

Sr.  Don  Manuel  Calero,  the  Mexican  ambassador,  was  the  next 
speaker.  He  stated  that  the  Atheneum  filled  a  need  in  furnishing 
a  common  meeting  ground  for  North  and  South  America,  and  that 
beautiful  Washington  was  the  appropriate  city  for  the  home  of  such 
an  institution.  The  ambassador  spoke  in  Spanish  and  his  remarks 
were  thoroughly  appreciated. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  followed  tho 
Mexican  ambassador  and  expressed  his  extreme  pleasure  at  the  organ- 
ization of  such  a  gathering  which  had  for  its  aim  the  study  of  the 
Spanish  language  and  history.  He  predicted  that  within  the  next 
10  years  the  study  of  this  language  would  occupy  a  regular  and 
important  place  in  the  curriculum  of  every  high  school,  college,  and 
university  of  the  United  States. 

Rev.  Charles  Warren  Currier  was  the  next  speaker.  Dr.  Currier 
holds  a  conspicuous  place  as  an  authority  on  Spanish  literature  and 
has  been  very  active  in  the  organization  of  this  Atheneum.  In  his 
remarks  he  reviewed  the  works  of  the  most  famous  Spanish  writers, 
and  further  declared  that  many  of  the  best  authors  in  different  coun- 
tries had  signified  their  willingness  to  become  corresponding  mem- 
bers of  the  Atheneum.  Among  these  he  mentioned  the  Princess 
Thérèse  of  Bavaria;  Sir  Clements  K.  Markham,  F.  R.  S.;  Sr.  Rafael 
Altamira,  of  Spain;  Sr.  Jose  T.  Medina,  of  Chile;  Sr.  J.  Lafone  Que- 
vedo, of  Argentina;  and  Dr.  Rafael  Villavicencio,  of  Venezuela. 

Sra.  Blanche  Z.  de  Baralt,  the  noted  Cuban  lecturer  and  student  of 
Spanish- American  literature,  was  the  next  speaker  presented,  and  she 
delivered  a  pleasing  address  on  the  growth  and  development  of 
Spanish  literature  in  Latin  America. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  formal  meeting  a  large  number  of  those 
present  indicated  their  intention  of  becoming  actively  identified  with 
the  work  of  the  Atheneum. 

The  preliminary  work  of  organizing  the  Spanish-American  Athen- 
eum was  effected  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Francisco  J.  Vánes, 
chairman,  Rev.  Charles  Warren  Currier,  Harry  W.  Van  Dyke,  Esq., 
Julian  Moreno-Lacalle,  and  Emilio  M.  Amores. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  held  on  Saturday.  January  4,  1913,  the 
following  officers   were   elected:  President.   Sr.    Francisco  Javier 
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Vanes,  assistant  director  of  thr  Pan  American  Union;  honorary  viro 
presidents,  the  minister  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish-American  diplomats 
in  Washington,  and  John  Barrett,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union;  vice  president  and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
Rev.  ("liarles  Warren  Currier,  Ph.D.,  author  and  lecturer;  second  vice 
president,  the  lion.  Luis  Muñoz  Ribera,  delegate  from  Porto  Rico; 
third  vice  president,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Humphrey.  Members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  lion.  Ilannis  Taylor,  former  United  States 
minister  to  Spam;  Hon.  Charles  Burdett  Hart,  former  United  States 
minister  tu  Colombia;  Cien.  .lames  A.  Drain,  editor,  Arms  and  the 
Man:  Hon.  Charles  M.  Pepper,  commercial  adviser  to  the  State 
Department;  dipt.  C.  C.  Marsh,  United  States  Navy;  Hon.  Walter 
Scott  Penlield,  counsellor  of  the  legation  of  Panama:  Hon.  James  H. 
Blount, former  judge  of  first  instance  in  the  Philippines;  Mr.  Frazier 
I).  Head;  Mr.  Charles  Lyon  Chandler,  of  the  United  States  consular 
service;  and  Mr.  Julian  Moreno-Laealle,  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
stair.  Secretary  General,  Mr.  Julian  Moreno-Lacalle;  assistant  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Antonio  M.  Opisso,  of  the  Carnegie  Peace  Endowment  : 
treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Selwin  Tait.  F.  H.  L.  S.;  assistant  treasurer.  Mr. 
Ira  B.  Dalrvmple;  clerk  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Mi's.  Sara  L. 
Beckwith.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Pro- 
motion of  the  Study  of  Spanish,  Mr.  Emilio  M.  Amores,  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  stair-.  Mr.  Arturo  Casanova,  bibliographer;  Mr.  José 
Martel,  of  the  Uruguayan  legation;  Mr.  José  de  Gomar,  professor  of 
Spanish.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Literature,  Mr.  J.  Selwin 
Tait.  F.  R.  L.  S.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  History,  Mr.  Harry 
W.  Van  Dyke,  author. 
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EL  SALVADOR. 
Flag  and  Coat  of  Arms. 

EL  SALVADOR,  the  smallest  yet  relatively  one  of  the  richest 
in  natural  resources  and  most  densely  populated  of  the 
American  Republics,  was  one  of  the  .">  Provinces  that  once 
formed  the  Captaincy-General  of  Guatemala  under  the  Span- 
ish colonial  régime.  lier  territory  is  located  wholly  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  the  continent,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  old  audiencia  district, 
between  that  of  Guatemala  on  the  west  and  Nicaragua  on  the  east, 
and  south  of  that  of  Honduras:  and  when  I turbide's  short-lived  Mex- 
ican Empire,  allegiance  to  which  his  lieutenant,  Vicente  Filisola,  was 
trying  to  coerce  the  Salvadorians  into  declaring,  was  overthrown  in 
1.N23  and  that  general  summoned  all  Central  America  to  a  conference, 
the  people  of  El  Salvador  were  among  those  who  sent  their  delegates. 

This  congress,  which  was  convened  on  the  24th  of  June  of  that 
year,  and  assumed  the  name  Asemblea  Nacional  Constituyente, 
promptly  declared  the  Provinces  of  the  former  Captaincy-General  to 
be  free  and  independent  States,  and  to  be  confederated  into  a  nation, 
to  be  known  as  the  Provincias  Cuidas  del  Centro  de  America  (the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Center  of  America):1  and  as  soon  as  the 
Mexican  Army  had  departe»!  and  the  various  theories  were  thrashed 
out  that  were  advocated  by  the  political  parties  formed  as  a  result 
of  différencies  of  opinion  respecting  the  scheme  of  government  to  be 
adopted,  a  spirit  of  liberal  patriotism  prevailed  and  the  friends  of 
absolute  independence  and  radical  reform  triumphed  over  the  con- 
servatives. All  the  laws  and  all  the  practices,  compilations,  and 
titles  of  the  old  régime  were  abolished,  and  the  assembly  proceeded 
with  the  framing  of  a  constitution,  a  labor  that  lasted  until  the  22d 
of  November,  1824,  when  it  was  finally  promulgated. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  constituent  assemblv,  following  the 
decree  announcing  the  union  of  the  States,  was  to  cause  the  insignia 
of  Spain  to  he  supplanted  by  a  flag  and  coat  of  arms  more  appro- 
priate for  the  new  Republic.    By  virtue  of  the  decree  of  the  21st  of 

1  This  (unifient  mu  nu  liidfl  i.u;iit'iiuilji.  ll»n<|tir.iv  Salvador,  Nicarusrim,  urid  Cosi»  Ki«n,  Imi  not 
Panam»,  which  oi*t  lu>r  lot  with  Colombia. 
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August,  1823,  the  castle  and  lion  of  the  mother  country  gave  place 
to  an  escutcheon  formed  by  an  equilateral  triangle  on  the  base  of 
which  appeared  a  range  of  mountains,  five  in  number,  located  on  a 
strip  of  land  washed  by  both  oceans,  over  these,  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  triangle,  a  rainbow,  and  between  the  mountains  and  the 
rainbow  a  liberty  cap,  held  aloft  on  a  staff  and  radiating  light.  In- 
closing the  triangle,  and  arranged  in  a  circle,  were  the  words,  in- 
scribed in  letter's  of  gold:  "  Provincias  Unidas  del  Centro  de  America," 
the  whole  symbolizing  the  solidity  of  the  new  nation,  the  brilliant 
hope  for  its  future,  its  commercially  advantageous  location,  and  its 
sure  foundation  of  political  liberty.  The  ancient  red  and  yellow 
striped  flag  of  Castile,  which  has  so  well  been  likened  to  "a  river  of 
gold  flowing  between  two  streams  of  blood,"  was  superseded  by  one 
composed  of  three  horizontal  stripes,  the  uppermost  and  lowest  of 
blue  and  the  middle  of  white.  The  white  one  bore  in  the  center 
the  coat  of  arms  above  described. 

But  when,  in  183S,  the  Federal  Congress,  realizing  that,  because  of 
the  great  diversity  of  interests  of  the  several  sections  and  the  differ- 
ences in  political  opinion,  the  union  could  no  longer  endure  without 
strife,  passed  an  act  permitting  each  of  the  States  *'  to  act  as  it  thought 
best,"  and  the  confederation  was  dissolved.  El  Salvador  continued 
the  use  of  the  confederation's  flag  and  arms  until  the  28th  of  April, 
1865,  when  she  adopted  a  device  on  an  azure  shield  consisting  of  asingle 
volcano  spouting  fire  and  smoke  and  surmounted  by  14  stars,  arranged 
in  a  semicircle,  a  star  for  each  of  her  14  territorial  departments. 
From  behind  the  mountain,  and  to  the  right  and  partly  concealed 
by  it,  appeared  rising  a  radiant  sun.  Over  the  shield  were  crossed 
cornucopias  filled  with  flowers,  over  them  a  liberty  cap  inclosed  in 
a  circle  radiating  light,  and,  over  all:  "15  de  Setiembre,  1821," 
the  date  of  the  declaration  of  independence  of  Spanish  rule.  On 
either  side  of  the  shield  was  the  new  national  flag,  underneath  a 
crossed  Indian  bow,  arrow,  and  quiver,  and,  partly  encircling  the 
whole,  a  wreath  of  palm  leaves.  The  flag  was  composed  of  five 
stripes,  of  alternate  blue  and  white,  and,  in  the  upper  corner  next  to 
the  staff,  the  coat  of  arms  or  14  stars  on  a  field  of  red. 

Now,  however,  El  Salvador  has  abandoned  these  devices  and  she, 
too.  has  adopted  the  insignia  of  the  original  confederation.  Only  as 
recently  as  the  30th  of  May,  1912,  "the  National  Assembly  of  the 
Republic,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  paragraph  16. 
article  62,  of  the  Constitution,  and  on  the  initiative  of  the  executive," 
decreed: 

Article  I.  That  there  shall  he  adopted  for  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador,  with  the 
modifications  herein  set  forth,  the  coat  of  arms  and  flan  of  Central  America  decreed  by 
the  National  Constituent  Assembly  of  the  1'uitod  Provinces  of  the  Center  of  America 
under  date  of  the  21st  uf  August.  \S2:\ 
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Wherefore — 

First.  The  escutcheon  of  El  Salvador  shall  he  an  equilateral  triante.  At  its  base 
shall  appear  a  cordillera  of  5  volcanoes  located  on  a  strip  of  land  appearing  to  be  washed 
by  both  seas;  in  the  upper  part,  a  rainbow  curved  above;  beneath  the  arc,  a  liberty 
cap,  radiating  light,  and  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  shall  be  inscribed  through  its  rays: 
'  '  15  de  Setiembre.  1S21 ."  Surrounding  the  triangle,  and  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  shall 
be  inscribed,  in  letters  of  gold:  "Republica  de  el  Salvador  en  la  America  Central," 
and  at  the  base  of  the  triangle:  "Dios,  Union  y  Libertad." 

Second.  The  coat  of  arms  shall  be  displayed  at  all  ports  and  in  all  public  offices. 

Third.  The  great  seal  of  the  nation,  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Assembly 
and  that  of  Government  representatives  and  tribunals  of  justice,  shall  bear  the  same 
roatofarms. 

Fourth.  The  national  flag,  for  port*  ami  vessels,  shall  consist  of  three  horizontal 
strij>es.  the  uppermost  and  lowest  of  blue  and  the  middle  of  white,  on  which  last  shall 
be  depicted  the  coat  of  arms  above  described.  On  pennons  the  stripes  shall  be  ar- 
ranged perpcntficularly,  in  the  order  mentioned.  Government  envoys  to  foreign 
countries  shall  use  this  flag.  On  merchant  vessels  the  flags  and  pennons  shall  not  bear 
the  coat  of  arms,  but  on  the  middle  strijM-  shall  be  inscribed  in  silver  letters:  "Dios, 
ChioD  y  Libertad." 

Fifth.  The  flags  and  standards  of  the  militan,-  eorps  shall  be  arranged  as  provided 
in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  stripes  shall  always  be  horizontal.  In  the  center 
shall  be  depicted  the  blazonry  above  described.  On  the  top  stri|>e  shall  be  inscribed 
the  words:  "Dios,  Union  y  Libertad."  and.  on  the  bottom  stripe,  the  class  and  number 
of  the  corps.  On  those  of  the  infantry  and  artillery  both  inscriptions  shall  be  in 
letters  of  gold,  on  those  of  the  cavalry  in  letters  of  silver. 

Note.— The  above  quotation  la  from  the  Diario  Oficial,  San  Salvador,  May  :H>,  1912,  vol.  72,  No.  125. 
In  lhe  preparation  of  this  article,  reference  was  also  made  to  the  History  of  Central  America,  by  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft,  Vol.  Ill;  the  History  of  Central  Amanea  an  I  Mexico,  by  Al«-¿e  Kortier  and  John  Rose 
Ficklen,  Vol.  IX;  and  Salvador,  by  Marie  Kobinson  Wright. 
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EL  SALVADOR. 
National  Holidays. 

IX  the  oI<l  captaincy  general  of  Guatemala,  of  which  the  Province 
that  has  become  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador  was  a  part  under 
the  Spanish  colonial  régime,  the  same  sequence  of  events  that 
brought  about  the  great  political  upheaval  throughout  all  Latin 
America  which  at  last  resulted  in  the  independence  of  the  various  juris- 
dictions stimulated  the  spirit  of  revolt  ami  supplied  the  opportunity  to 
throw  oil'  the  monarchical  yoke  -  though  in  the  district  of  Guatemala 
there  was  for  a  long  time,  as  in  the  viceroy  alty  of  Peru  and  other  places, 
a  severe  struggle  in  the  minds  of  the  people  between  their  veneration 
for  the  ancient  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  the  King  in  all  respects 
to  exact  obedience  to  his  will  and  their  ever-growing  desire  for  freedom 
to  govern  themselves. 

Americans  of  Spanish  descent,  though  dissatisfied  enough  with  the 
oppression  and  abuses  they  were  made  to  suffer,  could  not  at  first 
bring  themselves  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  of  a 
country  that  had  given  them  their  blood  and  their  religion  and 
civilization;  and  even  the  Indians,  who  had  been  taught  that  freedom 
signified  but  a  reign  of  license  and  crime  while  loyalty  to  the  King 
was  a  high  virtue,  still  regarded  the  ruling  power  with  reverence  and 
fear.  It  was  not,  as  the  American  representatives  stated  in  their 
memorial  to  the  Cortes  of  the  1st  of  August,  1811,  so  much  that  the 
colonists  resented  being  under  Spanish  dominion  as  that  they  were 
"debased  and  enslaved  bv  the  men  sent  out  bv  the  Crown  to  fill  the 
judicial,  military,  and  other  offices."  And  so  when  the  news  came 
that  Napoleon  had  imprisoned  King  Ferdinand  and  usurped  the 
throne  of  the  mother  country  in  behalf  of  his  brother,  there  was  a 
revulsion  of  sentiment  even  among  the  more  radical  of  the  advocates 
of  republicanism. 

The  change  to  tin'  constitutional  form  of  government  that  followed 
the  establishment  of  the  Junta  Suprema  Central  Gubernativa  in 
Spain,  the  making  of  the  colonial  possessions  integral  parts  of  the 
monarchy  instead  of  mere  appanages  of  the  Crown,  the  granting  of 
the  right  to  representation  in  the  Cortes,  the  creation  of  local  elective 
tribunals  in  the  Provinces,  and  the  promise  of  other  needed  reforms 
went  far  to  delay  the  inevitable  in  Central  America  until  some  years 
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niter  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Argentina  had  declared  ami 
begun  fighting  for  t hoir  independence.  Nevertheless  the  idea  was 
fostered  in  secret  by  the  more  intelligent  Salvadoreans  and  slowly 
spread  under  the  ill  treatment  and  stringent  policy  of  the  Spanish 
Governor.  The  promised  reforms  were  not  made  elective;  hope  for 
institutions  and  a  government  more  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age  was  soon  dissipated;  impatience  and  despair  seized  many  of  the 
people,  and  on  the  5th  of  November,  1811,  certain  of  the  boldest  of 
the  leaders  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  were  the  first  to  strike  a  blow 
for  the  liberation  of  Central  America,  by  the  capture  of  3,000  new 
muskets  and  more  than  $200.000  from  the  royal  treasury.  Notable 
among  these  patriots  were  the  priest.  .losé  Matias  Delgado,  Nicolás 
Aguilar  and  his  brothers  Manuel  and  Vicente  Juan  Manuel  Rodriguez, 
and  Manuel  José  Arce.  A  few  years  ago.  November  5,  1911.  was 
made  a  national  holiday  and  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the 
centennial  anniversary,  and  a  monument  was  erected  in  the  capital 
to  commemorate  the  event. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1S21,  the  American  deputies  submitted  to  the 
Spanish  Cortes  a  memorial  setting  forth  the  condition  of  the  Prov- 
inces and  suggesting  certain  measures  which,  in  their  opinion,  would 
lend  to  a  definitive  peace.  They  assured  their  Spanish  colleagues  that 
the  colonists  were  fully  conscious  of  their  rights  ns  freemen  ami  of 
their  determination  and  ability  to  defend  them,  but  that,  if  those 
rights  should  be  respected  and  justice  done,  existing  difficulties 
might  be  obliterated.  They  declared  that  the  solution  of  the  great 
problem  would  be  to  establish  autonomic  governments  in  America, 
to  treat  commerce  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  as 
internal,  and  to  give  the  Americans  equal  rights  and  privileges  with 
their  brethren  of  Europe,  not  only  in  respect  of  commerce  but  in 
the  matter  of  appointments  to  office.  But  it  was  too  late  then  for 
conciliatory  efforts  to  be  successful.  Events  were  crowding  each 
other  and  soon  were  beyond  the  control  even  of  those  who  had  set 
them  in  motion.  At  the  time  Central  America  was  at  peace,  but  the 
constitutional  system  recently  established,  with  its  popular  elections 
and  n  free  press,  naturally  tended  to  embolden  the  timid.  Party 
lenders  were  of  one  mind  on  the  desirability  of  separation.  Only 
high  officers  of  the  Crown  and  unassimilatcd  Spaniards  dissented. 

Then  the  news  came  that  Mexico  had  declared  her  independence 
and  that  Chiapas,  the  northernmost  Province  of  Guatemala,  had 
followed  suit.  The  capital  was  plunged  into  the  wildest  excitement. 
Yielding  to  the  clamor  of  a  deputation  of  the  citizens,  the  Spanish 
governor  himself,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1821.  called  a  meeting  of 
the  high  officers  and  notables  to  resolve  on  some  action  responsive  to 
the  demands  of  the  people.  During  the  night  of  the  14th  the  cacos 
(as  the  liberals  were  called)  scattered  their  agents  throughout  the 
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wards  to  stir  up  the  masses  and  at  the  same  time  awe  the  espaholistas. 
or  royalist  partisans.  At  8  a.  m.  on  the  1 5th  a  throng  of  independiste 
tilled  the  porticos,  courtyard,  halls  and  antechambers  of  the  Govern- 
ment house.  Among  them,  and  instructing  the  crowds,  were  Pedro 
Molina,  Barrundia,  Basilio  Porras,  and  other  leaders.  Soon  after- 
wards the  officials  summoned  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
meeting  began  to  arrive,  namely,  two  members  of  each  corporation 
deputized  therefor,  the  archbishop  and  prelates  of  the  religious  orders, 
the  chief  officers  of  the  army  and  treasury,  who,  together  with  the 
diputación  provincial,  and  under  the  presidency  of  the  jefe  superior 
politico,  Cainza,  at  once  proceeded  to  business.  Every  attempt  at 
a  vacillating  policy  was  defeated  by  the"  energetic  efforts  of  the 
liberals,  Bancroft  tells  us  — 

Who  voted  for  an  immediate  declaration  of  independence.  The  diputación  and 
ayuntamiento  then,  as  the  legitimate  organs  to  express  the  public  will,  drew  up  the 
Acta  de  Independencia,  which  was  adopted,  signed,  and  sworn  to  by  all  the  members 
present.  This  instrument,  after  declaring  the  aspiration  of  Guatemalans  to  be  free 
and  independent  people,  invited  all  citizens  of  the  Provinces  to  choose  without  delay 
representatives,  on  the  basis  of  1  for  every  15.000  inhabitants,  to  a  national  congress 
that  was  to  meet  March  1,  1S22  *  *  ».  On  the  17th.  Gainza  issued  a  proclamation 
formally  placing  before  the  people  the  resolutions  adopted  on  the  lõth  and  enjoining 
on  all  the  duty  of  abiding  by  them  and  of  respecting  the  laws  and  authorities  recog- 
nized by  them.  Any  attempt  by  word  or  deed  to  restore  Spanish  domination  was 
declared  high  treason,  punishable  with  death.  The  powers  of  the  congress  were  to  be 
constituent,  to  adopt  a  form  of  government  and  frame  the  national  constitution. 
Meantime  Gainza  held  civil  and  military  authority,  acting  with  the  advice  of  a  pro- 
visional junta  consultiva. 

With  the  establishment  of  independence  came  the  news  of  Iturbide's 
project  to  attach  the  Central  American  provinces  to  his  empire  in 
Mexico.  To  this  the  patriot  priest  Delgado  opposed  the  full  force 
of  lus  eloquence  and  energy,  and  he  was  supported  in  his  opposition 
by  the  great  body  of  public  opinion  in  El  Salvador.  The  briefness 
of  the  Empire's  life,  however,  prevented  armed  expression  of  El 
Salvador's  disinclination.  After  the  fall  of  Iturbide  the  constituent 
congress  was  assembled  by  (Jen.  Filisola  on  the  24th  of  June,  1823, 
under  the  presidency  of  Delgado,  and  the  old  provinces  that  had 
formed  the  Captaincy-General  of  Guatemala  were  declared  to  be 
"free  and  independent  States,  confederated  into  a  nation  under 
the  name  of  Provincias  Unidas  del  Centro  de  America"  (United 
Provinces  of  the  Center  of  America).  One  of  the  first  of  its  acts 
was  to  decree  that  the  15th  of  September  in  each  year  should 
be  a  national  holiday,  devoted  to  ceremonies  commemorative  of  the 
declaration  of  independence.  This  observance  was  continued  by  El 
Salvador  after  the  dissolution  of  the  confederation  15  years  later, 
and  it  is  still  the  date  she  dist inguishes,  not  only  as  the  chief  national 
holiday,  but  by  inscribing  it  on  her  coat  of  arms. 
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Her  other  grout  patriotic  festival  is  hold  on  the  15th  of  March,  u 
day  set  apart  to  commemorate  the  invaluable  services  to  the  con- 
federation, and  to  El  Salvador  in  particular,  of  Gen.  Francisco 
Morazan.  who  guided  the  ship  of  state  through  the  most  perilous 
days  of  the  stormy,  chaotic  period  that  followed  the  separation  from 
Spain.  •Morazan."  Bancroft  says  of  him.  "will  stand  in  history  in 
many  respects  as  the  best,  ami  in  all  as  the  ablest,  man  that  Central 
America  had.  He  was  born  in  Honduras  in  1799,  his  father  being 
a  Creole  from  the  West  Indies  and  his  mother  of  Tegucigalpa,  in  Hon- 
duras. His  education  was  such  as  he  could  obtain  in  the  country  at 
that  time,  but  his  quickness  of  apprehension  and  thirst  for  knowledge 
soon  placed  him  far  above  his  countrymen.  He  was  of  an  impetuous 
temperament  and  possessed  at  the  same  time  great  decision  and 
perseverance.  His  bearing  was  free  and  manly  and  his  character 
frank  and  open.  These  qualities  could  not  fail  to,  and  did,  secure 
him  the  love  ami  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens,  giving  him  an  immense 
influence  over  them.  In  1S24  he  was  already  occupying  the  position 
of  secretary  general  of  Honduras,  and  later  was  senator,  and  for  a 
time  acting  jefe  of  the  state,  but  his  temperament  soon  made  him 
turn  his  attention  to  martial  affairs.  He  ever  after  was  noted  as  a 
republican  of  very  liberal  views." 

He  became  prominent  in  the  national  affairs  of  the  confederacy  at 
a  time  when  the  two  leading  political  parties  were  engaged  in  a  civil 
war.  When  he  entered  the  arena  the  reactionaries,  or  serviles,  as 
they  were  called,  and  who  were  dominated  by  the  aristocracy  and 
church,  were  contending  for  a  continuation  of  the  old  laws,  with 
Guatemala  us  a  controlling  influence.  The  liberals  were  for  a  purely 
federal  republican  government  and  the  abolition  of  all  special  privi- 
leges, with  no  undue  influence  on  the  part  of  any  particular  State. 
The  reactionaries  were  in  the  ascendancy  at  the  capital  in  Guatemala; 
the  Salvadorians  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  liberals,  and  Morazan 
sided  with  the  Salvadorians.  He  it  was  who  led  them  to  victory,  and, 
when  he  had  besieged  and  taken  the  capital,  restored  the  constitu- 
tional institutions,  caused  the  seat  of  Government  to  be  removed  to 
San  Salvador,  encouraged  education  and  commercial  relations  with 
other  countries,  endeavored  to  adjust  political  differences,  and  estab- 
lish a  stable  administration,  and  before  long  became  the  choice  of 
the  people  for  the  presidency,  and  served  them  in  that  office  for  two 
terms,  wisely  and  ably,  until  the  dissolution  of  the  confederation  in 
1838.  It  is  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  sincere  patriot,  to 
one  of  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  time,  and  to  an  indomitable 
soldier  that  Kl  Salvador  pays  in  continuing  to  observe  as  one  of  her 
national  holidays  the  anniversary  of  the  unveiling  of  the  magnificent 
statue  that  was  erected  in  his  honor  in  the  capital  of  her  country. 
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Like  most  of  our  States,  the  Siilvadorians  too  have  their  arbor  day 
(Fiesta  de  los  Arboles).  In  Kl  Salvador  the  day  set  apart  is  the  3d  of 
May,  when  there  are  parades  of  the  school  children  and  civic  and 
military  organizations,  ilower  displays  such  as  only  the  luxuriance 
of  the  Tropics  cam  make  possihle,  and  planting  of  trees;  and  besides 
these  three  national  festivals,  there  are  the  great  religious  celebra- 
tions at  Christmas  and  the  day  of  San  Miguel,  her  patron  saint.  At 
Christmas  the  gaieties  partake  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  carnival. 
Every  one  dons  gala  attire,  the  streets  are  crowded,  and  bonbons, 
confetti,  flowers,  and  c^shells  filled  with  perfume  aie  tossed  about; 
in  many  of  the  houses  handsomely  decorated  Christmas  trees  are  set 
up;  a  splendid  display  is  made  at  the  cathedral,  where  the  cere- 
monies are  impressive  and  magnificent,  the  best  of  the  orchestras  and 
vocalists  of  lhe  country  lend  their  assistance,  and  the  most  beautiful 
woman  is  posed  as  the  Virgin. 
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Peru  and  Its  Capital,  by  Geraldine  Guinness,  in  the  December  Bay 
View  Magazine,  is  an  entertainin»;  as  well  as  instructive  article  on 
Peru,  especially  noteworthy  because  of  its  fine  pen  picture  of  the 
beautiful  old  capital.  Lima.  The  seaport  Callao  and  the  city  of 
Arequipa  are  also  given  interesting,  though  less  extensive,  descrip- 
tions. The  author's  personal  familiarity  with  the  city  and  acquaint- 
ance witli  the  people  of  t ho  aristocratic  capital  of  the  ''Land  of  the 
Incas"  is  evident  in  her  manner  of  dealing  with  her  subject,  which 
shows  that  she  knows  whereof  she  writes.  Her  style  and  diction  are 
most  pleasing,  and  the  article  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  though 
a  few  paragraphs  of  rather  sharp  criticism  are  indulged  in,  especially 
relative  to  the  poorer  quarters  of  Callao  and  the  absence  of  sanitary 
arrangements. 

The  following  graphic  picture  of  the  Bay  of  Callao  introduces  her 
subject  to  the  reader: 

(  >ur  steamer  had  plowed  her  way  through  (lie  phosphorescent  Pacific  wave*,  and  her 
pennant*  now  fluttered  on  the  Hay  Callao.  .Sm< Kit .h -faced  rocks  and  islands  ruse  from 
the  water,  and  in  the  distance  were  the  Amies  not  snow-capped  peaks,  hut  rounded 
hills,  peering  one  over  the  shoulder  of  another. 

In  the  afternoon  the  water  of  the  hay  is  a  deep,  deep  hlue.  and  sunshine  from  a 
cloudless  southern  sky  leaves  dazzling  sparkles  on  its  ripples.  The  preen  hulls  of 
schooners  and  brigs  reflected  in  the  glassy  water,  and  the  blues  and  reds  of  many  rowing 
boat.*,  make  the  scene  brilliant.  At  evening  the  bay  is  lovelier  still.  From  the  shore 
we  watch  the  sun's  golden  disk  slipping  adown  the  gray  sky  behind  the  hueless  deep. 
Blinding  sunset  glory  Hashes  around  the  dark  trees  on  the  shore  and  makes  the  harbor 
islands  look  like  floating  leviathans.  It  dazzles,  awes,  and  fascinates.  By  niuht  the 
gray  island  rocks  are  only  just  visible  against  the  black  sky.  The  harbor  clock  liyht 
throws  long  reflections  on  the  dark,  smooth  water,  and  over  all  falls  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  restraint.  Stars  glitter  above;  lights  waver  in  the  bay;  good-nigh  1  partings 
may  be  heard,  mingled  with  gentle  "lap  of  water  and  creak  of  oar."  It  is  thus  that 
we  come  to  the  capital  of  Peru  through  its  seajx.rt.  Callao. 

A  description  of  the  chief  seaport  of  Peru  follows  and  then  the 
author  takes  us  to  Lima  in  the  following  pleasing  manner: 

In  L'5  minutes  fine  modern  electric  cars  carry  us  over  lhe  ti  miles  which  stretch 
between  Callao  and  Lima.  Then  beneath  the  two  strange  sentinel  hills  between 
which  the  Rimar  flows  to  the  ocean,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  City  of  the  Three  Kings, 
so  named  because  it  was  founded  by  Pizarro  on  Kpiphany  Day,  and  to  render  homage 
to  the  memory  of  the  three  wise  men  who  visited  Hcthlchcm  he  called  it  their  city. 
Although  the  days  an-  passed  when  the  wealth  and  iinjsirtance  of  Lima  wen-  unrivaled 
in  South  America,  the  tone  of  the  capital  is  still  noticeably  aristocratic.  The  City  of 
the  Three  Kings  has  fallen;  only  such  relics  as  the  bones  of  Pizarro,  the  house  of  the 
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Viceroys,  and  the  Inquisition  building  renin  in  to  witness  to  its  former  greatness.  Yet 
her  c  ombinat  ton  of  the  irraces  of  the  past  with  the  attainments  of  the  present  are 
unique.  It  is  rising  from  the  ashes  of  the  past  young,  yet  refined  by  the  experience 
of  age;  brilliant,  yet  beautiful  because  touched  by  the  spirit  of  the  days  that  are  no 
more. 

The  capital  is  n<»w  a  typical  South  American  city —Hat,  low,  extensive,  bright,  and 
pretty.  It  is  seen  at  its  best  when  the  summer  sunshine  floods  the  great  plaza  and 
the  long  streets  which  intersect  at  right  angles.  The  city  is  clean  and  elegant;  tropical 
trees  abound:  and  its  squares  and  paseos— parks  or  avenues  where  it  is  fashionable  to 
promenade— look  very  attractive.  A  brilliant  population,  foreign  stores,  imposing 
chu. ches,  perfect  streets,  and  an  up-to-date  electric-car  system,  make  it  most  pleasing; 
indeed  a  Limeña  Baying  runs:  "It  were  possible  to  die  of  hunger  in  Lima,  but  not  to 
leave  it."    *    *  * 

Of  all  the  cities  I  was  ever  in,  Peru's  capital  is  the  most  cosmopolitan.  This  suburb 
is  a  China  town;  this  corner  of  the  market  is  entirely  Negro;  this  store  is  manned  and 
managed  by  Turks.  Here  are  poncho  wearing  Indians,  Peruvian  priests,  French 
sisters,  American  engineers,  English,  German,  and  Italian  merchants,  Belgian  school 
teachers,  and  representatives  of  almost  every  country  on  earth.  But  the  greater 
number  of  the  people  who  pass  us  on  these  sunlit  Lima  streets  are  women  and  girls 
•  with  demure  and  pretty  faces,  draped  in  black  mantas,  or  black  lace  veils.  In  the 
afternoon  the  wealthy  Spanish  ladies  will  drive  through  the  streets,  and  then  the 
latest  fashions  in  silks  and  feathers  will  be  on  show.  Of  the  HiO.OOO  inhabitants  of 
Lima,  33  per  cent  are  of  Spanish  descent,  27  per  cent  half-breeds,  17  per  cent  Indians, 
12  per  cent  foreigners,  (j  per  cent  Negro,  and  5  per  cent  Chinese. 

The  people  of  Lima  can  not  fail  to  attract  the  traveler.  They  form  by  far  the  most 
cultivated  and  tolerant  community  in  Peru.  Indeed  Lima  is  the  Mecca  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  even  a  stay  in  its  favored  homes  imparts  a  certain  social  standing.  Talent, 
beauty,  and  generosity  mingle  in  the  homes  where  a  foreigner  is  entertained.  Hand- 
some gentlemen  of  distinguished  appearance  can  converse  with  equal  freedom  in 
English,  French,  or  Spanish.  The  belles  of  the  city  wear  the  latest  Paris  fashions  with 
as  much  grace  and  elegance  as  any  of  Europe's  fairest.  Indeed  the  attractions  of  the 
Limeña  are  unique.  She  has  not  the  natural  ruddy  grace  of  the  country  girl,  but 
the  fascination  of  a  pale  olive  face,  luxuriant  black  hair,  and  large  luminous  eyes. 
She  is  witty,  vivacious,  and  graceful;  can  converse  with  comparative  ease  in  several 
languages;  is  essentially  womanly:  and  devoted  at  the  same  time  to  religion  and  to 
worldly  amusements. 

After  a  gênerai  description  of  the  houses,  streets,  and  eliinate  of 
the  capital  the  author  deserihes  the  ascent  from  Moliendo  to  Are- 
quipa and  the  latter  interesting  little  city  in  the  following  style: 

Three  days  south  from  Callao  we  come  to  another  of  Peru's  p>r1s — Moliendo.  Ami 
from  here  we  take  that  wonderful  journey  to  Arequipa.  I'p,  up.  up  the  train  climbs, 
until  we  find  ourselves  (5.000  feet  above  sea  level,  where  the  ancient  city  of  Arequipa 
nestles  under  the  shadow  of  El  Misti.  that  towers  21.000  feet  above  the  sea.  •'Are- 
quipa." it  has  been  said,  "is  one  of  the  neatest,  prettiest,  and  brightest  towns  in 
South  America."  Light  reflected  from  the  snow  falls  upon  the  white  stone  houses 
that  line  her  streets.  These  houses  are  smoothly  plastered  and  painted  in  delicate 
tints  of  cream,  rose.  cold,  or  blue.  It  is  essentially  a  city  of  the  moneyed  classes  and 
boasts  many  an  aristocratic  family  of  wealth  and  refinement.  Indeed,  the  whole 
tone  of  her  society  is  noticeably  superior  to  that  of  most  Peruvian  towns.  Bull- 
fighting is  tabooed  even  by  the  church,  gambling  by  means  of  lottery  tickets  has  won 
but  little  popularity,  and  the  homes  manifest  more  of  the  happy  family  life  of  our  own 
•country  than  is  usually  seen  in  Peru. 
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Relative  to  Peru's  industrial  progress  and  the  extent  of  her  ter- 
ritory the  author  writes: 

Not  hi  beautiful  cities  alone  does  Peru  excel.  She  is  destined  to  be  a  great  indus  - 
trial  center  and  a  wonderful  factor  in  supplying  the  necessities  of  the  world.  She  will 
play  a  great  part  in  the  commerce  of  the  twentieth  century.  Gold  and  sil  ver  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  and  in  the  arts,  copper,  and  tin  as  essentials  in  su  many  phases  of  indus- 
trial development,  the  other  metals  useful  in  a  thousand  ways  in  applied  science, 
the  nitrate  salts  for  prime  necessities  in  both  peace  and  war— all  these  and  much 
more  are  to-day  supplied  in  high  proportion  by  Peni. 

Although  the  area  of  Peru  is  greatly  shrunken  from  its  old  boundaries,  it  is  btlll  a 
vast  domain,  covering  (WO.OOO  square  miles.  We  may  better  comprehend  ita  extent 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  equal  to  the  combined  areas  of  Texas,  Nevada,  Utah , 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico;  its  coast  line  of  1,500  miles  is  aa  extensive  as  our  Atlantic 
coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 

Remarkable  Railways  of  Peru,  by  Rudolph  Sterling,  is  another 
instructive  article  appearing  in  The  Bay  View  Magazine  of  the  same 
du  te.  The  grea  ter  part  of  the  article  consists  of  a  good  description 
of  the  Central  Railway  of  Peru,  that  remarkable  specimen  of  railway 
engineering  which  stands  as  a  lasting  monument  to  American  energy 
and  skill  hacked  up  by  indomitable  pluck  and  determined  tenacity. 
The  body  of  Henry  Meigs,  the  American  engineer  whose  genius  made 
possible  the  completion  of  the  road,  lies  buried  under  a  simple  mound 
about  2  miles  from  Callao,  near  the  railroad  track  which  he  built  and 
which  to-day  serves  as  his  monument.  Mount  Meigs,  whose  peak 
towers  to  a  height  of  nearly  LS.OOO  feet,  is  pierced  by  the  tunnel  of 
the  railway  15,665  feet  above  the  sea,  stands  as  an  imperishable 
natural  shaft  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  remarkable  man. 

After  giving  a  brief  résumé  of  the  history  of  the  road  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  physical  difficulties  that  were  overcome.  Mr.  Sterling  con- 
cludes his  interesting  narrative  as  follows: 

The  scenic  grandeur  of  the  Andes  is  nowhere  more  impressive  than  along  the  canyon 
of  the  Rirnac  River,  through  which  this  railroad  runs.  After  leaving  Callao,  for  an 
hour  or  more  the  train  winds  through  a  wide  irrigated  valley,  grcn  and  prosperous 
looking  with  plantations  of  sugar  cane.  Farther  lip  the  valley  narrows  and  is  closed 
in  by  naked  rocks.  Twenty-live  miles  from  Lima  a  station  is  reached  2.S00  feet 
above  the  sea:  12  miles  farther  the  altitude  is  5,001)  feet.  At  Casjpalca,  the  town  of 
smelters,  13.000  feet  is  attained  by  the  puffing,  vibrating  engine:  at  1 1.0(H)  feet  the 
chimneys  of  ('asa  pa  lea  look  like  pins  stuck  in  the  green  carpet  below,  and  finally  the 
passenger  descends  from  tha  train,  very  uncertain  on  his  feet,  at  the  unprecedented 
height,  of  15, St;.")  feet  and  stands  on  the  cold,  wind-swept  Andes  roof.  On  every  hand 
are  peaks  and  hoods  of  .snow.  Beyond  the  station  the  rechristened  Mount  Meigs  rises 
another  2.000  feet,  as  a  monument  to  the  indefatigable  Yankee  promoter  and  soldier 
of  fortune  who  conceived  and  built  the  road. 

A  Trip  to  Chile,  by  Charles  II.  Harlow,  is  an  interesting  and 
informative  article  dealing  with  that  progressive  Republic,  which 
also  appears  in  this  number  of  The  Bay  View  Magazine.  Besides 
giving  much  valuable  information  relative  to  the  country,  its  people, 
manners  and  customs,  resources,  etc.,  the  author  gives  good  descrip- 
tions of  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  excerpts  from  which  would  be 
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BEAUTIFUL  MOUNTAIN  VALLEYS  OF  PERU  OAYCAY  CANYON. 
(Illustrating  "  Remarkable  Railways  of  Peru  "  in  the  December  Hay  View  Ma  -.uinr 
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A  ROCK  BRIDO B  IN  THE  ANDES. 


The  rude  predi  ves  sor  of  the  modem  stool  brides.  Those  bridges  wen  used  evervwlu-re  In  Peril  by  the  Im  as  at  the  time  of 
tho  Spanish  roti'inesl  and  aro  still  found  in  the  remote  piares.  They  an«  made  of  twisted  Alien  and  strips  of  llanta  bide*, 
and  at  ono  ufare  there  is  one  that  is  litó  fei't  in  length.  (Illustrating  "  Remarkable  Railways  of  I'eru"  in  the  DwcBttbil 
Bay  View  llafiatlne.j 
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given  herewith,  hut  for  the  fact  that  detailed  descriptions  of  these 
two  cities  appeared  in  The  Monthly  Bulletin  for  October.  Mr.  Har- 
low's article  is  not  only  interesting  hut  informative. 

Field  Work  in  Colombia,  by  Frank  M.  Chapman,  in  The  American 
Museum  Journal  for  October,  gives  a  résumé  of  the  recent  work 
of  the  Museum's  Colombian  expedition  under  Messrs.  Allen  and 
Miller.  The  American  Museum  Journal  for  December,  1011,  gave 
an  account  of  their  work  up  to  November.  1911,  when  these  gentle- 
men returned  to  the  Cauca  Valley  to  explore  the  primitive  forests 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rio  Frio,  where  important  collections  were  made. 
In  December  an  expedition  from  Cartago  in  the  Cauca  Valley, 
toward  Novita  on  the  Hio  San  Juan,  west  of  the  coastal  Andes, 
resulted  in  the  addition  to  the  collection  of  many  specimens  new  to 
the  Museum  and  others  new  to  science,  the  fauna  of  the  west  side  of 
the  Coast  Range  being  totally  different  from  that  of  the  eastern  side. 

Both  of  the  explorers  experienced  severe  attacks  of  fever  and 
were  compelled  to  remain  in  Cali  during  January.  In  March  the 
work  was  resumed  and  they  left  Cali  for  Popayan  en  route  for  he 
headwaters  of  the  Magdalena.  After  reaching  San  Agustin  in 
April  Mr.  Allen's  fever  returned  and  he  was  compelled  to  go  to 
Bogota  for  treatment  and  eventually  to  return  to  the  United  States 
to  recover  his  health.  Mr.  Miller,  however,  continued  the  explora- 
tions in  the  upper  Magdalena  country,  his  special  object  being  to 
obtain  a  specimen  of  the  almost  unknown  nest  of  the  cock-of-t he- 
rock,  with  studies  on  which  to  base  a  group  of  this  rare  bird.  His 
success  is  best  told  in  the  words  of  his  letter,  quoted  by  Mr.  Chapman: 

Since  I  have  been  alone  the  work  han  heen  pushed  along  M  usual,  and  we  have 
not  been  altogether  unsuccessful.  The  heft  work  was  probably  done  iti  the  wilds 
of  the  Rio  Naranjos.  Here  I  found  the  eoek-of-the-rork  in  considérable  numbers 
and  had  great  hopes  of  finding  a  nest.  Search  as  I  woidd  in  the  most  likely  place.-* 
nothing  resulted  but  an  old  root  lined  mud  nest,  resembling  a  phoebe's,  but  much 
larger.  This  oi  course  did  not  amount  to  anything,  as  there  was  no  way  of  identifying 
it  lor  certain.  The  Naranjos  arid  it."  affluents  are  flanked  by  great,  sheer  «  litis,  and 
as  the  birds  that  were  examined  were  breeding  (  all  males  i  I  knew  there  must  be  nests 
somewhere.  I  m  ailed  how  eager  you  were  to  get  this  nest,  and  that  acted  a*  a  stimu- 
lus for  further  search.  To  make  a  long  story  short.  I  look  seven  tine  nests  in  all;  the 
old  one,  one  with  two  eggs,  two  with  one  egg  each,  one  with  two  very  small  young  in 
very  long  down,  one  with  one  young  with  pin  feathers  and  some  down,  and  one  with 
two  young  almost  feathered;  also,  a  series  of  males  and  females  in  various  plumages 
The  nests  were  all  plastered  against  cliffs  or  rocks,  but  not  high  above  water;  four, 
7  to  IS  feet,  in  the  worst  spot*  imaginable.  To  reach  them  it  was  necessary  to  build 
rafts,  fell  trees,  and  clamber  down  the  stone  walls  secured  w>'h  ropes. 

The  female*  of  nearly  all  the  nests  were  collected  *  *  *  .  The  nests  are  made 
with  a  solid  mud  foundation  and  are  lined  with  fine  rootlets.  The  eggs  are  nearly 
as  large  as  a  crow's  and  marked  very  heavily  with  much  the  same  coloring  as  those 
otTthe  black  vulture. 

In  the  forests  about  Florencia  Mr.  Miller  collected  and  preserved  some  800  bird* 
ami  mammals,  practically  none  of  which  are  represented  in  our  previous  Colombian 
collections. 
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Mr.  Miller  suiveedwl  in  LTitinir  tnalerial  for  a  museum  habitat  Rfoui)  of  the 
famous  •'«.•ock-oMliP-rrx-k, "  an  Recount  of  which  i-.  given  in  "FfeW  work  In 
Colombia."  in  the  Ortooer  iiuuiIht  of  the  American  Museum  Journal. 
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In  summing  up  tin*  results  of  the  expedition  Mr.  Chapman  says: 

Il  i.«  «lili  too  early  lo  speak  at  length  of  the  major  results  obtained  by  our  work  in 
Colombia,  but  it  is  obvious,  as  study  of  the  collection*  progresse.»»,  that  we  are  in  posses- 
sion r»f  data  of  high  imj>ortanee  in  its  bearing  not  only  on  the  origin  of  life  in  Colombia, 
but  also  on  the  origin  <»f  life  in  tropieal  America.  Incidentally  the  expedition  ha.- 
wcured  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  new  and  rare  species.  We  bave  found,  for 
example,  that  a  certain  duck  (Aythya  uationi)  previously  known  from  only  two 
specimens,  is  a  common  bird  in  the  Cauca  Valley,  and  our  series  of  15  beautifully 
prepared  skins  enables  us  to  show  the  close  relationship  of  this  bird  with  Aythya 
brunnrn  of  South  Africa. 

At  least  one-fourth  of  the  birds  collected  were  not  before  contained  in  our  nnti»eum 
and  many  of  these  are  new  to  American  museums,  while  of  those  new  to  science  a 
beautiful  little  parrot  from  near  the  crest  of  the  central  Andes  proves  to  be  a  link 
connecting  other  forms  of  its  group    *    *    *  . 

We  should  not  fail  to  explain  that  the  success  we  have  met  with  in  Colombia  has 
been  due  not  to  the  energy  of  our  own  representatives  alone,  but  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  courtesy  and  cooperation  of  the  Colombians  who,  whether  as  officials  or  as 
individuals,  have  invariably  honored  our  calls  for  information  and  assistance  and 
have  frequently  extended  hospitalities  which  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  the 
expedition. 

Our  plans  for  the  future  include  a  biological  survey  of  the  Bogota  region,  to  be 
followed  by  explorations  in  that  little-known  territory  to  the  east  in  which  upper 
branches  of  both  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon  have  their  origin. 

The  Architecture  of  Mexico  City,  by  Montgomery  Schuyler,  in  the 
September  Architectural  Record,  is  an  article  written  from  the  view- 
point of  one  who  has  seen  and  appreciated  the  architectural  beauties 
of  the  cathedrals  and  old  churches  of  this  fine  old  capital.  Much  of 
the  article  deals  with  architectural  details  which  can  be  best  appre- 
ciated by  members  of  the  craft,  but  much  of  it  will  be  a  revelation 
to  even  the  casual  render  who  has  never  traveled  in  the  fascinating 
country  once  known  as  "New  Spain."  Mr.  Schuyler's  appreciation 
of  Mexico  as  a  field  for  architectural  study  is  revealed  in  the  following 
excerpts  from  his  introductory  paragraphs: 

For  a  sliident  of  American  architecture  who  for  the  first  time  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing  Mexico,  the  conclusion  thai  every  budding  American  architect  ought 
to  do  the  ramo  thing  while  there  is  ye1  time  is  quite  irresistible.  It  is  not  risking  very 
much.  at  any  rate  not  too  much,  to  say  that  .«orne  patriotic  Pan  American  would  do  a 
ven  great  service  by  instituting  a  "Prix  de  Mexico"  as  offset  and  counterbalance  to 
the  Prix  de  Home.  For  one  thing,  the  student  can  get  out  of  accessible  lxmks  what 
a  sojourn  in  Home  has  to  give  him  much  more  readily  than  he  could  get  the  same  thing 
in  the  same  way  out  of  what  a  sojourn  in  Mexico  has  to  offer  him.  For  another  and 
even  nutre  important  thing,  the  natural  environment  of  Mexican  architecture  has 
far  more  to  offer  him  that  is  congruous  with  his  own  problems  than  the  envinmment 
of  the  architecture  of  Italy. 

To  begin  with,  Mexico  is  cis- Atlantic.  This  i*  also  the  '  New  World."  as  we  are  so 
fond  of  pointing  out  in  reference  to  the  artistic  crudities  and  shortcomings  of  our 
own  country.  True,  the  Mexican  settlements  are  of  a  much  greater  antiquity  in  fact 
than  any  of  the  "Norte  Americano. Jamestown  itself  is  of  yesterday  compared 
with  the  scenes  of  the  conquest  of  Cortez.  Where  our  colonial  antiquities  are  at  the 
utmost  of  lhe  lale  seventeenth  century.  Mexican  monuments  of  the  sixteenth  alwund. 
Hut  that  is  by  no  means  the  whole  story.    It  is  necessary  to  supplement  the  dates  by 
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BALTO  DEL  AQUA— FOUNTAIN  END  OF  AQUEDUCT.  <l77tt>,  MEXICO  CITY. 

"There  the  terminus  nf  the  old  ngtiedlH  t.  completei  in  177V».  ]|  was  lone  store  aliandoned  as  the  water  supply  of  the 
city  or  any  part  of  il,  Intr  it  will  hi  ajcrrt'd  ihut  thU  monumental  terminus,  with  its  twitted  rococo  columns,  its 
heraldic  emnluxonmpnls,  Its  «  ulpture.  and  Its  decorative  detall,  was  well  worth  preserving  as  an  ornament  of  this 
charming  atui  romantic  town."  From  "The  Anhitecture  of  Mexico  City,"  in  The  Architectural  Record  for 
September.  I 
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THF.  CATHEDRAL  AND  SAGRARIO,  MEXICO  CITY. 
(Sagrario  liullt  1750.    Lorenzo  Rodriguez,  architect.) 
Illustrating  ••  The  Architecture  of  Mexico  City."  by  Montgomery  Schuyler. 
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THE  oU>  ( 'IUTtrn  DF  SAN"  FRANCISCO.  KEEN  FIîdM  AVENIDA  SAN  FRANCISCO,  TIIRorGH 

COURT  YARD,  IfEXICO  CITY. 

"Thi1-  ls  wiidilf.twtt  mmh*  hllndrr*]  feel  from  ihc  sidewalk  oí  otn' of  lhe  bufitst  st  wis  of  the  eil.w"  snrs  Mr. 
Schuyfcr,  m  ••  The  VtthHwluW  of  Mexico  Cuy."'  so  (hut  it  is  hard  tomate  out  it>  detail  lliroupli  the  gateway 
uml  .i<  in-  ilit1  c- 1  -  <  li-ri .  ¡uní  I  he  [  'if'        ■'■  ran  Mo  it  no  soil  of  fustic*." 
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explaining  that  the  Mexican  pioneers  liegan  to  build  monumental  before  our  own 
New  England  ancestor*,  it  we  happen  to  have  any.  had  any  notion  beyond  that  of 
pitching  shingled  tenta  for  their  own  shelter.  The  communal  idea  was  before  the 
eyes  of  the  settlers  of  Mexico  as  the  individualistic  idea  was  before  those  of  the  early 
settlers  of  English  or  Dutch  descent.  The  "civic  center"  Is  the  latest  fad  of  American 
municipalities.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  find  an  ancient  Spanish  settlement  which 
did  not  begin  with  this  to  us  novel  notion  as  a  primary  essential  of  its  existence  and 
growth.  The  earliest  layout  of  the  place  was  a  triumph  of  "collectivism."  Within 
the  present  limits  of  the  United  States.  New  Orleans  still  shows  the  advantage  ot 
having  been  founded  and  laid  out  by  people  to  whom  the  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  rule 
of  everybody  for  himself  ami  the  devil  take  the  hindmost  had  no  binding  force 
Everywhere  you  find  in  the  Spanish  settlements  the  civic  center  or  central  plaza- 
everywhere  the  '"Alameda."  or  public  garden  and  place  of  recreation.  All  this 
ought  to  instruct  while  it  shames  us.  And  even  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  From 
the  earliest  settlements  down  to  the  present  day.  the  Spanish  settlements  show 
immensely  more  of  artistic  sensibility  than  the  English  settlements. 

The  author  pi  ves  some  attention  to  the  remains  of  Toltee  and 
Aztec  architecture  as  well  as  the  much  older  ruins  of  Txmal  and 
Palenque,  but  finds  but  little,  if  any,  trace  of  this  influence  in  pres- 
ent Mexican  architecture,  which  has  been  colonial  and  Spanish. 
Continuing  his  comparison  of  the  architecture  of  Mexico  with  that 
of  our  own  colonial  times,  he  writes: 

But  the  conditions  in  New  Spain  were  far  more  favorable  to  an  impressive  display 
of  architecture  than  the  conditions  in  New  England,  meaning  the  entire  extent  of 
the  English  settlements.  For  three  of  the  four  centuries  since  the  conquest  Mexico 
was  under  the  rule  of  Spanish  viceroys— 62  of  them  in  all.  Almost  every  one  of 
them  was  anxious  to  signalize  his  viceroyalty  by  some  monument.  Every  bishop 
had  the  same  ambition  with  respect  to  his  diocese;  almost  every  priest  cherished  it 
with  regard  to  his  parish.  With  the  steady  output  of  the  precious  metals  the  pos- 
session of  which  was  the  sole  motive,  except  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  in  the 
Spanish  schemes  of  conquest  and  colonization,  there  was  far  more  wealth  in  Mexico 
than  in  the  English  colonies  to  the  northward.  The  separation  of  church  from  state 
was  theoretically  complete  in  New  England,  albeit  in  fact  there  was  never  any  where 
a  more  strict  theocracy  than  that  of  Massachusetts  Bay  or  of  New  Haven.  The  Pil- 
grims at  any  rate  founded,  as  Ruins  Choute  said,  "a  church  without  a  bishop  and  a 
state  without  a  king."  But  the  union  of  church  and  state  in  the  Spanish  colonies 
was  complete  and  avowed.  The  rearing  and  decoration  of  churches  were  the  care 
of  the  Government.  What  wonder  that  the  Mexican  monuments  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  for  those  three  centuries  when  Mexico  was  under  Spanish  dominion 
should  have  been  a  hundredfold  more  interesting  and  impressive  in  what  is  now 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  than  the  like  development  in  what  is  now  the  United  States. 
At  any  rate  that  is  the  case.  Coming  down  from  the  northern  frontier  to  the  capital, 
not  a  town  but  shows  at  least  one  church  impressive  by  its  magnitude  and  its  mas- 
sivencss,  and  commonly  by  more  artistic  qualities  as  well. 

The  author  discusses  the  different  schools  of  architecture  which 
influenced  the  mother  country  of  Spain  during  these  centuries  and 
shows  how  they  were  reflected  in  the  architecture  of  the  colonics. 
He  gives  most  interesting  descriptions  of  the  Cathedral  of  Mexico, 
the  "Sagrario  Metropolitano,''  the  old  church  of  San  Francisco,  the 
holy  well  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  church  of  San  Hipólito,  of  San 
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Fernando,  ami  oilier  interesting  edifices,  concluding  with  that  of  the 
terminus  of  the  old  aqueduct,  completed  in  1779.  Altogether,  for 
the  layman  as  well  as  the  professional,  the  article  is  most  interesting 
and  instructive. 

"How  Cervantes  Looked"  is  the  account  of  the  finding  of  the  only 
authentic  portrait  of  the  great  Spanish  author  which  accompanies 
the  Century  Magazine's  reproduction  thereof  in  its  Christmas  number. 

The  circumstances  of  the  finding  of  the  portrait  are  taken  from  the 
monograph  by  1).  Alejandro  Pidal  y  Mon.  published  in 
Madrid,  1912,  for  the  Spanish  Royal  Academy  and  are 
given  in  the  Century's  article  as  follows: 


A  Spanish  silversmith  in  Seville  of  the  name  of  Albiol.  a  great  col-        *».  "*  V\ 
lector  of  old  tiling,  had.  in  his  shop,  a  painted  hoard,  which,  from        '  • 
age  and  dirt,  showed  only  the  bright  part*  oía  face.    On  cleaning  ,-f 
it  he  found  it  to  be  a  portrait  of  Cervantes,  painted  by  Juan  de     rf^/J  \\\ 
Jaurigui.    At  the  top  of  the  picture  is  the  inscription:  "Don  Miguel  ^ f..Jr\ 
de  Cervantes  Saavedra;"  at  the  bottom:    -'Juan  de  Jaurigui  Pinx.  ~r 
KIOO. *'    Señor  Albiol  did  not  know  that  «'enantes  in  his  preface  of 
his  novels,  published  in  1613,  refers  to  "my  portrait  by  the  famous  D.  Juan  de 
Jauregui." 

This  portrait  has  been  sought  for  all  over  the  world  for  three  centuries  by  admirers 
of  Cervantes.  The  ones  at  the  beginning  of  the  innumerable  editions,  in  every  known 
language,  bave  been  made  up  from  his  description  of  himself.    *   *  * 

Of  course  every  artist  has  conceived  the  appearance  of  Cervantes  in  accordance  to 
his  fancy,  no  two  alike.  The  itn)>ortance  ot  a  genuine  portrait  of  the  author  of  -  Don 
Quixote"  can  hardly  be  overestimated 

Señor  Albiol.  not  being  a  scholar,  consulted  the  librarian  of  his  city,  the  archaeologist 
D.  Narciso  de  Senteiiach.  an  expert  on  Cervantes,  who  as  soon  as  lie  heard  the  name 
"Jaurigui"  became  greatly  excited  and  elated.  He  inspected 
the  portniit  and  believed  it  to  be  that  of  Cervantes  by  Jauregui, 
and  immediately  communicated  the  matter  to  his  friend,  the 
Cervantist  D.  Francisco  Rodrigues  Marin,  who  agreed  that  it 
was  genuine  and  communicated  the  find  to  the  Royal  Academy 
at  Madrid. 

It  seems  that  Seftor  Albiol  was  induced  to  take 
the  portrait  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  frankly  told 
that  it  was  the  only  portrait  of  the  great  author  in  existence,  and, 
as  such,  of  great  value;  that  it  would  be  a  national  calamity  if  such 
a  treasure  should  go  abroad,  and  that  the  academy  would  make  any 
possible  sacrifice  to  buy  it.  Hereupon  Señor  Albiol,  who  is  but  a 
simple  artisan,  and  notwithstanding  that  he  was  offered  a  large  sum 
by  the  academy,  generously  and  patriotically  donated  his  treasure  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  refusing  to  accept  any  compensation. 

The  comment  of  Señor  Pidal  on  this  generous  action  is  as  follows: 

Considering  that  Señor  Albiol  is  a  simple  artisan  and  that  the  money  would  have 
made  him  independent  for  life.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  more  thrifty  persona  will 
say  that  there  are  Don  Quixotes  yet  in  Spain. 
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"El  Canal  Transcubano"  is  the  title  of  the  lending  editorial  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  "Revista  Municipal  y  de  Intereses  Económicos," 

one  of  the  influential  journals  of  Habana,  Cuba.  Dr.  Francisco 
Carrera  y  Justiz,  formerly  Cuban  minister  to  the  United  States,  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Habana,  and  an  eminent  authority  on 
municipal  laws,  is  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Revista  and  an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  project  of  building  a  trans-Cuban  canal. 

A  canal,  such  as  is  contemplated,  would  afford  a  short  and  safe 
route  for  large  ocean  vessels  from  the  Atlantic  across  the  island  of 
Cuba  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  thus  becoming,  as  the  editorial  points 
out.  a  natural  complement  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

Dr.  Carrera  y  Justiz's  agit  ation  of  the  subject  has  resulted  in  a  study 
of  the  situation  by  two  eminent  engineers  and  plans  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  provincial  government  of  Matanzas,  with  a  view  of 
securing  the  proper  concessions  to  carry  out  this  important  public 
work. 

The  route  selected  by  the  engineers,  as  shown  by  the  drawings 
accompanying  the  article,  would  extend  from  the  Bay  of  Cardenas, 
starting  to  the  right  of  Cayo  Copey,  in  a  southerly  direction  between 
the  Triana  Hill  ami  the  ridge  of  mountains  of  Hato  Nuevo,  crossing 
the  Camarones  River  and  continuing  between  El  Recreo  and  Carlos 
de  Rojas,  El  Perico  and  Jovellanos,  El  Retamal  ami  La  Isabel, 
Guareiras  and  Agramonte,  Manguito  and  Jagüey  Grande,  Calimete 
and  Murga,  Amarillas  and  Laguna  del  Tesoro,  across  the  Ciénaga 
de  Zapata,  at  the  Bay  of  Cochinos,  giving  a  total  length  of  88  kilo- 
meters at  sea  level  and  avoiding  the  disadvantages  of  a  lock  canal. 

One  effect  of  such  a  canal,  continues  the  article,  would  be  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  relative  to  the  floods  ami  inundations  of  El 
Roque,  which  have  heretofore  caused  so  much  damage  to  the  agricul- 
tural industry  of  this  section  of  the  country.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
canal  would  effectually  prevent  the  inundation  and  would  therefore 
be  an  important  factor  in  bringing  about  the  development  of  the 
immense  agricultural  resources  of  the  Republic. 

Such  a  waterway  would  considerably  reduce  the  distance  from 
Habana,  Matanzas,  and  other  ports  on  the  northern  coast  to  Cien- 
fuegos  and  others  on  the  southern,  as  well  as  to  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
Batabano,  Casilda,  etc.  Aside  from  this,  however,  the  article 
continues: 

The  Bay  of  Cardenas  is  situated  opposite  the  Strait  of  Florida,  which  is  the  unavoid- 
able route  between  the  Atlantic  eoast  of  North  America  and  the  great  Gull  of  Mexico 
for  vessels  passing  through  the  Yucatan  Channel  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  When  the 
trans  í 'ubati  canal  is  completed  vessels  will  be  able  to  navigate  directly  in  a  southerly 
direction  toward  the  Caribbean,  this  being  the  natural  route  for  all  ships  coming 
irotn  Europe  and  touching  at  North  American  ports,  proceeding  thence  to  the  Pacific 
••oast  through  the  Panama  Canal  in  quest  of  the  Asiatic  trade,  the  discovery  of  the 
shortest  way  thereto  having  been  the  dream  of  many  ages.    This  dream  will  become 
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a  gloriou.-  reality  when  the  Panama  ('anal  is  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
and  then  Cuba,  in  turn,  will  certainly  contribute  in  do  small  degree  to  the  shortening 
of  this  route  by  the  construction  of  the  trans-Cuban  canal. 

As  to  tlic  feasibility  of  the  route  selected  it  is  stated: 

The  zone  of  land  extending  between  Caidenas  and  the  Bay  of  (  Yi  nines  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best  adapted  in  the  country  to  the  construction  of  a  canal  at  the  level  of  the 
sea,  became  fiom  the  Pay  of  Caidenas  the  elevation  of  the  surhw  e  toward  the  interior 
is  very  gradual,  and  in  a  atteti  h  «tí  nue  than  40  kil<  nu  tris  tcwaid  then  uth,  (hue 
are  only  a  few  slight  undulations  which  at  the  boundaiy  line  (that  is  to  say.  at  ils 
greatest  height)  are  less  than  37  meters  above  sea  level.    From  the  Pay  of  Cochinos 
to  the  north  extends  the  Ciénaga  de  Zapata  (swamps  of  Zapata)  and  at  a  distance  of 
4  kilometers  is  the  Laguna  del  Tresoro.  which  maintains  the  depression  as  far  as  the 
swamps  of  the  Uanabana  River,  and  thence  it  rises  slightly  to  the  line  which  separates 
the  waters  from  the  other  waterfalls,  the  actual  passage  being  situated  at  only  'Mi\ 
meters  above  sea  level. 

The  Palmillas,  Cochinos,  Uanabana.  and  several  other  streams  will  afford  a  s-uffi- 
oient  supply  of  water,  in  case  it  should  be  preferable  to  secure  a  gieat  quantity  of  the 
same  at  the  boundary  line,  thus  completing  the  88  kilt  meteis,  the  w  hole  length  of  the 
prop)Si'd  canal. 

Other  details  relative  to  the  proposed  route  are  given  in  the  article, 
which  concludes  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  Cubans  to  prosecute  this 
great  plan  for  their  own  commercial  and  industrial  advancement. 

America  and  Europe  Compared — A  Roman  Historian  in  the  Grip  of 
American  Progress,  by  Gugliclmo  Ferrero,  in  Hearst's  Magazine  for 
December  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  to  appear  in  that  pub- 
lication by  the  great  Italian  historian,  thinker,  and  student  of  men. 
In  1907  Dr.  Ferrero  was  invited  to  Argentina  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  and  to  travel  in  that  rich  and  growing  country.  Impelled 
by  the  desire  to  learn  at  first  hand  something  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  people  and  the  environment  that  had  made  possible  such  a 
remarkable  growth,  he  accepted.  His  previous  vague  and  indefinite 
knowledge  of  the  Americas  and  his  impressions  upon  landing  in  the 
New  World  are  best  told  in  the  following  excerpts: 

I  had  left  Europe,  knowing  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  of  the  two  Americas  beyond 
the  little  I  had  gathered  from  randtin  reading  in  books  and  magazines,  giving  me  the 
conventional  European  opinion  of  America.  I  had  conceived  it  as  the  country-  of 
material  things,  of  business,  of  quickly  made  fortunes,  of  wealth  stripped  of  all  orna- 
ment, poetry,  beauty,  and  ideal  refinement-  the  crude  and  bustling  America  with 
which  all  Europeans  are  so  apt  to  cc.ntiast  their  Euro|  e  as  the  continent  of  the  ideal, 
the  flower  of  beauty,  knowledge,  and  every  refinement  of  civilized  living. 

And  lo,  America  had  first  appeared  to  me  like  a  fragment  of  India,  and  my  hist 
American  city  had  awakened  visions  of  the  Orient,  of  Pandad,  or  lather  of  some 
fantastic  vision  of  Pandad  that  had  come  to  me  in  the  days  when  I  lead  the  Orient- 
ales  of  Victor  Hugo  and  other  romantic  poets  of  the  middle  nineteenth  century. 

There  in  Rio  I  had  partaken  of  a  delectable  and  sumptuous  banquet  w  here,  together 
with  all  the  refinements  of  our  ancient  European  civilization.  1  had  tasted  unheard-of 
tropical  rarities  in  company  with  men  and  women  of  rare  culture  who  discussed  the 
latest  news  of  letters  and  of  art  in  French  as  fluent  as  one  hears  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine.    It  was  all  like  a  dream. 
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Hut  many  another  surprise  awaited  mo  in  those  American  travels.  Four  days 
later,  on  the  27th  of  June,  we  arrived  at  Buenos  Aires  and  were  festively  received 
by  a  gracious  company  who  had  taken  every  pains  to  prepare  a  delightful  sojourn 
for  us.  Then  began  four  months  of  what  Theodore  Roosevelt  delights  in  calling 
the  strenuous  life — lectures,  receptions,  banquets,  visits  to  hospitals,  schools,  facto- 
ries, laboratories,  ranches;  trips  by  boat,  railroad,  and  automobile. 

But  all  these  labors  were  far  less  arduous  than  another  which  little  by  little  during 
these  two  months  came  to  be  my  principal  preoccupation — the  effort  to  exorcise  the 
obstinate  demon  that  in  all  my  talk  and  travel,  in  all  that  I  saw  and  enjoyed,  struc  k 
at  everything  in  which  I  took  most  intimate  pride,  wounded  my  most  cherished 
European  susceptibilities. 

This  demon  was  American  progress.  Each  day  in  my  swift  journey  I  was  shown 
immense  and  marvelous  ranches,  herds  of  cattle  numbering  thousands,  markets 
glutted  with  riches,  magnificent  schools,  su]>crh  hospitals.  By  description  and  dem- 
onstration, through  statistics  and  concrete  examples,  people  impressed  upon  me  the 
rapid  spread  of  cultivation,  the  growth  of  production,  the  vertiginous  prosperity  of 
the  banks,  the  growth  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  for  riches  and  population  had  already 
become  second  to  Paris  only  in  the  Latin  world.  All  these  things  were  interesting 
to  observe  and  study,  and  not  less  so  because  many  who  showed  them  to  mo  insisted 
by  implication  or  explicitly  upon  drawing  comparisons  between  this  rapid  growth  and 
transformation  of  all  things  Argentinian  and  the  greater  slowness  of  Kuropoan  coun- 
tries, thus  betraying  their  conviction  that  Argentina  was  more  progressive,  more 
adelantado,  as  they  said. 

This  conception  of  progress  did  not  harmonize  very  well  with 
aesthetic  and  scholarly  notions  of  what  really  constituted  ideal  prog- 
ress, and  the  inuendos  of  superiority  irritated  the  Doctor  to  the 
extent  of  drawing  from  him  replies  such  as  this: 

To  be  sure,  the  effort  you  are  making  here  is  splendid  and  productive.  In  30  years 
you  have  increased  your  wealth  ten,  twenty,  thirty  fold.  But  you  make  a  mistake 
in  taking  this  contrast  between  your  rapid  growth  and  change  and  the  slowness  and 
stability  of  Europe  as  proof  of  su|>eriority. 

This  rapidity  is  only  a  sign  of  youth;  a  baby  doubles  its  weight  and  size  every  six 
months,  every  year,  every  two  or  three  years,  in  the  tirst  years  of  its  life:  while  an 
adult  does  not  grow  at  all  or  grows  so  little  as  to  esc  ape  notice.  Would  you  conclude 
that  a  child  of  0  years  is  superior  to  a  man  of  40?  Not  at  all.  Infanc  y  and  manhood 
are  two  phases  of  life.  Each  has  its  necessity,  each  its  functions,  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  It  isn't  possible  to  compare  them  any  more  than  day  and  night, 
twilight  and  dawn,  summer  and  winter. 

I  sec  no  essential  differenc  e  between  the  countries  of  Euro{>c  and  your  own  beautiful 
country;  we  are  all  c  hildren  of  the  same  civilization;  we  have  suckled  at  the  same 
breast;  we  are  all  alike,  differing  only  as  brothers  differ,  or.  if  you  prefer,  as 
cousins.   »  *  » 

Your  political  institutions  and  social  classes  are  less  ancient  than  ours,  therefore 
less  rigid  and  persistent;  you  have  an  infinitely  vaster  territory  to  exploit,  and  you 
are  working  it  with  greater  facility,  bec  ause  civilization  has  given  you  ready  at  hand 
instruments  that  are  almost  perfect.  There  you  have  the  only  true  difference  between 
yourselves  and  us. 

This  reasoning,  the  Doctor  admits,  did  not  penetrate  their  souls. 
It  soon  hecume  apparent  to  him,  he  writes,  that  American  progress  — 
the  rapid  growth  of  Argentinian  wealth,  the  incessant  remoderniza- 
tion  of  social  hahits.  and  the  institutions  of  the  country— was  a  kind 
of  national  religion  which  people  believed  in  without  discussion. 


NOKTH  AMKlîK  \ 


This  sculptured  group,  plai'ed  i»t  I  In-  north  side  of  the  etilrunce  lo  the  Tan  American  Union 
Buldtnc,  is  i>y  Mutton  itorcliim.  and  while  ii  nymboliieá  North  Amené»,  it  typiiie-  lhe  spirit 
i>(  ArniTÍf.m  i>n>(wviiloiilt  with  in  "  America  ami  fciropo  Compared,  "by  l>r.  UUjfHclniO  Kerrero 
in  Hearst's  Sluguilne  fur  iiwihIht.  it  was  this  MHtit  which  be  (bund  in  Rueños  Aires,  m 
Kiodc  Janeiro,  atui  later  in  the  United  States,  which  impresüed  the  doctor  as  being  the  ■•  Demon 
of  Atneruan  I'msress. "  and  wbk'h  so  perplexed  him  and  the  solution  of  which  he  will  deal 
with  iti  his  next  contribution. 
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Upon  his  return  to  Rio,  whore  he  led  tin  ideal  existence  for  a  month 
and  a  half,  he  thought  at  first  that  conditions  differed  somewhat  and 
that  he  liad  escaped,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "That  demon,  Amer- 
ican progress."  But  he  soon  found  that  Brazil,  too,  had  developed 
much  more  rapidly  than  any  similar  country  in  Europe,  and  he 
'continues: 

It  was  soon  borne  in  upon  me  that  the  rapidity  of  this  propre»*  was  the  great  national 
pride  of  the  Brazilians,  shared  even  by  the  philosophers  and  men  of  let  tors  in  spite 
of  their  professed  discipleship  to  Europe.  For  I  found  politicians,  civil  servant*», 
professors,  men  of  letters,  merchants,  bankers— Brazilians  and  European  immigrants — 
united  in  a  simrle  thought:  Railroads  must  be  built,  encinos  bought,  trustworthy  * 
engineers  recruited:  nones  must  be  opened,  cultivation  exteuded.  new  industries 
established,  to  increase  the  speed  of  the  country's  progress  to  modernize  it  thoroughly. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  tried  to  prove,  even  to  those  of  my  acquaintances  in  Rio  who 
Assessed  the  highest  and  finest  intellectual  culture,  that  this  conception  of  progress 
was  too  simple,  too  crude;  that  true  progress  does  not  consist  in  doing  tiew  things,  or 
in  doing  things  rapidly,  but  in  doing  them  better;  that  it  is  not  enough  to  increase 
wealth,  but  that  it  is  essential  to  use  it  well,  and  that  the  problem  of  its  wise  use  is 
more  difficult  than  its  production;  that  such  a  crude  and  simple  conception  of  progress 
permeating  the  mind  of  a  people  could  not  be  effective  in  the  creation  of  a  high  and 
noble  civilization,  but  must  result  in  a  kind  of  opulent  barbarism. 

But  here,  too.  in  Brazil  my  argument  broke  against  a  faith  and  a  passion  that  felt 
no  ueed  of  proof.  American  progress  was  for  the  Brazilians  as  it  had  been  for  the 
Argentinians,  the  great  force  historic  oi  the  future,  destined  to  create  a  new  world 
and  a  new  civilization  whose  confused  image  seems  to  be  shaking  the  whole  earth 
to-day. 

Two  months  after  his  return  to  his  native  Italy  came  an  invitation 
from  President  Roosevelt  to  visit  the  United  States.  To  visit  the 
great  Republic  of  the  northern  New  World  immediately  after  South 
America  was  too  great  an  opportunity  to  he  missed,  and  on  November 
1,  190S,  the  doctor  sailed  for  the  United  States,  and  he  writes: 

For  three  months  I  plunged  again  into  the  strenuous  life  -swift  journeys,  incessant 
visits,  newspaper  interviews,  endless  conversations,  banquets,  receptions,  lectures, 
investigations,  studies.  Ï  visited  school.-,  hospitals,  universities,  prisons,  courts, 
laboratories,  banks,  and  public  works;  I  met  millionaires  and  workinginen,  captains 
of  industry  and  professors;  lawyers  and  journalists.  I  had  a  look  at  the  rich  homes  of 
the  wealthy  families  in  the  eastern  cities  and  at  the  little  houses  in  which  the  middle 
das;  crowds  and  spends  its  life.  I  shared  the  frenzied  industry,  the  incessant  activity, 
the  perennial  restlessness  in  which  all  classes  out  there  consume  themselves. 

But,  above  all  else.  I  found  myself  pursued  by  that  demon  of  American  progress 
which  had  so  greatly  impressed  me  in  Brazil  and  Argentina,  now.  however,  grown 
wild,  monstrous,  gigantic-,  almost  sublime  in  its  sa  Vage  enenry .  Was  it  not  resj>onsible 
for  that  violent  spirit  of  newness  and  prodigality  anil  largeness  which  amazed  and 
almost  terrified  me  in  all  things  American?  S.  I  not  only  gathered  impressions, 
notes,  facts  in  confusing  numbers,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  that  life  began 
ana  in  to  think  of  American  progress,  forced  myself  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the 
nature  f.f  that  singular  phenomenon,  lest  it  should  escape  me  again  on  rny  return  to 
Europe.    Ami  one  day  I  seemed  at  last  really  to  have  grasped  it. 

And  <»f  his  solution  of  this  puzzling  problem  he  proposes  to  write 
in  his  next  article,  which  we  await  with  much  interest. 
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Statistics  of  the  Sugar  Industry  for  1911,  by  Carlos  Romero  Paz,  in 
Peni  To-Day  for  November,  gives  valuable  facts  and  statistics  relative 
to  this  growing  agricultural  industry  in  the  Republic  of  Peru.  Sr. 
Homero  Paz  is  the  chief  of  the  section  of  statistics,  direction  of  irriga- 
tion and  agriculture,  of  the  ministry  of  fomento  and  public  works, 
and  the  figures  published  are  thus  authoritative,  having  been  care- 
fully collected  by  the  recently  established  section  of  irrigation  and 
agriculture. 

After  dwelling  on  the  difficulties  of  getting  more  detailed  informa- 
tion as  to  averages  of  fiber,  moisture  in  the  cane,  saccharine  matter 
in  the  juice,  the  glucose,  etc..  the  article  continues: 

Sugar  cane  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  IVru  where  lhe  climate  in  warn),  hut  its  <  enter  of 
cultivation  is  in  the  coast  region.  This  coast  region  is  practically  a  plain  1,-100  miles 
Ion»  hy  AO  or  -10  miles  wide,  and  is  formed  hy  the  erosion  of  the  western  hase  of  the 
Andean  Plateau.  Excepting  in  the  extreme  north,  it  is  very  dry.  but  it  is  cr<»sc<|  by 
Home  00  valleys  oí  gréai  fertility. 

The  rivers  which  water  these  valleys  bring  down  enormous  volumes  of  water  during 
the  season  of  heavy  rains  and  of  melting  snows  in  the  high  mountains,  the  greater 
number  drying  up  during  the  rest  of  the  year  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Mater  in  some 
of  them  scarcely  reaches  the  sea.  The  overflow  from  these  rivers  has  contributed 
to  make  these  productive  lands,  which  are  of  an  alkaline  character,  some  of  them 
containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  carbonates,  solí  ble 
in  water.  These  lands  in  the  zones  where  cane  is  planted  are  generally  well  provided 
with  these  elements,  essential  to  a  proper  development  of  plan!  life.  There  is  gener- 
ally an  abundance  of  lime,  compared  to  other  countries  where  cane  is  cultivated. 
Phosphoric  acid  is  every  where  suflicieiit.  as  well  as  potash.  There  is  plenty  of  nitrogen, 
but.  the  quantity  varies  with  each  section,  according  to  the  time  the  land  had  been 

in  cultivation,  to  the  amount  of  water  and  to  the  kinds  of  products  that  have  I  n 

grown  there,  and  to  the  com|M>sition  of  the  irrigating  waters.    *    «  * 

The  land  ami  the  climate  work  in  harmony  to  secure  good  crops,  and  while  it  is 
true  that  in  many  districts  from  IS  to  22  or  21  months  are  needed  for  the  cane  to  ripen, 
in  other  parts  of  the  coast  only  16  months  are  required.  On  some  lands,  under  favor- 
able conditions,  up  to  ÍH)  tons  of  cane  per  acre  may  be  obtained,  and  in  some  planta- 
tions an  average  of  00  tons,  and  even  more,  by  intensive  cultivation.  At  the  present 
time  the  average  production  in  the  good  plantations  is  probably  from  3">  to  4">  tons 
per  acre. 

Accompanying  the  article  are  tables  giving  details  as  to  the  names 
and  location  of  the  plantations,  extension,  area  cultivated,  average 
production  of  sugar,  number  of  laborers  employed  on  each,  average 
daily  wage,  amount  of  cane  ground,  class  and  quantity  of  «sugar 
produced,  and  quantity  of  alcohol  and  rum  produced.  The  sum- 
mary shows  that  in  lull  the  total  production  of  sugar  amounted 
to  ITS.."):?:*  tons  and  the  total  amount  of  alcohol  was  2.127,070  gallons. 

The  Sonora  Desert,  Mexico,  is  the  title  of  a  lecture  delivered  before 
the  Royal  Geographic  Society.  London,  June  24,  1012,  by  Dr.  Carl 
Lumholtz,  the  Norwegian  traveler  and  explorer.  In  The  Geographical 
Journal  for  November  this  interesting  description  of  the  topography, 
climatology,  and  general  physical  characteristics  of  the  country,  us 
bõíiíi2—  Hull.  t>   13-  !» 
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well  as  an  informative  ethnographical  study  of  its  Indian  inhabit- 
ants, is  reproduced. 

After  dealing  with  the  physical  details  of  the  country  at  some 
length  and  the  extreme  aridity  which  prevails  in  this  region,  the 
Doctor  mentions  some  remarkable  facts  showing  the  wonderful 
adaptability  of  plant  and  animal  life  to  unusual  conditions.  The 
following  paragraphs  give  some  of  his  observations: 

1  Hiring  tho  year  I  spent  in  that  region  I  never  saw  any  plant.  bush,  or  tree  suffering 
from  want  of  rain,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  winter  passed  without  its  Customary 
showers.  Next  to  the  cacti,  the  juicy  pulp  of  some  of  which  may  save  the  thirsty 
traveler's  life,  the  greasowood  [Ltimn  tridtutata)  is  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
region,  sometimes  giving  the  plains  from  a  distance  the  appearance  of  vast  expanses 
of  yellowish -green;  it  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  highly  antiseptic  qualities. 
Certain  kinds  of  grass  are  found,  though  sparingly,  the  domesticated  animals  resort- 
ing to  the  leaves  of  the  mesquite  or  the  palo  fierro  (Olnetjn  Umtti). 

In  ordinary  years  one  may.  among  the  sand  dunes,  encounter  a  remarkable  flora. 
In  spite  of  the  lack  of  rain  during  the  winter  previous  to  my  visit  to  the  dunes  dur- 
ing spring.  I  found  at  one  place  an  astounding  growth  of  flowers,  through  which  we 
traveled  for  nearly  three  miles.  There  were  four  species,  the  one  most  in  evidence 
being  the  beautiful  Œnothra  Irichocalyx. 

It  has  been  found  by  actual  experiment  that  small  rodents  of  arid  regions  have 
been  able  to  live  for  two  or  three  years  on  hard  seeds  without  water.  The  animals 
of  the  desert  certainly  impress  one  as  having  made  themselves  considerably  inde- 
pendent of  the  water  question.  Certain  it  is  that  domesticated  animals  of  arid  regions 
are  much  more  enduring  than  those  of  moister  regions.    *    *  * 

The  conditions  in  the  sand  dunes  near  the  coast  are,  if  possible,  even  more  remark- 
able. Here  one  or  two  species  of  plants  which  the  scanty  winter  rains  call  into 
existence  serve  the  same  purpose  (for  food  and  drink  )  especially  the  green  and  juicy 
Œnothrra  trichoc/ili/r.  As  soon  as  the  uncertain  rains  of  winter  have  made  los  médanos 
(sand  dunes  i  '•green."  as  the  Mexicans  say.  the  cattle  and  horses  are  driven  there 
and  remain  three  months,  from  February  to  the  end  of  May,  absolutely  without 
water.    The  cattle  do  not  gain  Mesh,  but  sometimes  die  from  excess  of  fat. 

Even  horses  do  not  come  in  to  drink  of  their  own  free  will  every  day  during  the 
winter.  In  my  travels  it  was  the  usual  thing  during  the  winter  time  for  our  animals 
to  po  without  water  every  second  day;  such  is  the  custom  of  that  western  country, 
and  its  animals  are  in  surprisingly  good  condition.  On  three  occasions,  in  March, 
our  animals,  traveling  during  the  day.  had  no  water  for  74  hours.  It  was  only  tho 
horses  that  suffered,  and  this  was  more  from  the  quality  of  the  water  than  from  the 
lack  of  it. 

The  Doctor's  travels  embraced  most  of  the  district  of  Altar,  in 
the  State  of  Sonora,  the  region  which  was  known  among  the  early 
Spanish  chroniclers  as  Papagueria,  the  land  of  the  Papago  Indians. 
He  found  something  like  700  of  these  living  in  this  region,  and  his 
studies  of  their  ancient  customs  and  habits,  to  which  they  still 
adhere,  and  their  modes  of  life  and  sterling  qualities,  form  a  most 
interesting  part  of  the  article. 

Part  second  of  the  article  deals  with  the  same  section  of  Mexico 
and  is  the  reproduction  of  the  paper  read  at  Section  E,  British 
Association,  Dundee.  September,  1912,  by  I.  X.  Dracopoli,  F.  K. 
G.  S..  who  enters  into  greater  geographic  details  and  also  dwells  on 
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other  Indian  tribos  of  the  country  in  a  most  instructive  and  inter- 
taining  manner. 

Through  the  West  Indies  to  the  Panama  Canal  is  an  ably  written 
article  by  William  S.  Loup,  in  the  October,  11)12,  American  Catholic 
Quarterly  Review.  The  itinerary  of  which  he  writes  embraced 
visits  to  Cuba.  Jamaica,  up  the  Magdalen  River  to  Bogota,  the 
elevated  capital  of  Colombia,  across  the  heights  of  Costa  Rica,  and 
finally  along  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Long's  graceful  style  and  easy  diction  make  his  description  so 
charming  that  the  reader  almost  forgets  that  he  is  imbibing  facts 
and  not  fiction,  ami  that  much  valuable  information  is  being  im- 
parted without  the  usual  prosiness  of  the  average  travel  story. 
About  half  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for 
a  succinct  account  of  tins  great  work,  combining  historical  facts 
with  the  actual  conditions  of  the  present  and  the  stupendous  effects 
of  the  probable  future,  briefly  yet  comprehensively  dealt  with,  the 
article  is  exceptional.  In  fact,  this  reviewer  is  constrained  to  state 
that,  for  the  average,  untechnical  reader,  Mr.  Long's  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  the  best,  and  the  least  tiresome,  that  lias  come  to 
his  notice. 

Brazil's  Market  is  the  caption  of  a  short  article  in  The  Paper  Mill 
of  November  30,  1912.  which  gives  some  very  interesting  excerpts 
from  the  report  of  II.  R.  Pousette,  Canadian  trade  commissioner  in 
Argentina.  The  report  deals  with  the  rapidly  expanding  market 
for  paper  and  paper  products  in  Brazil,  the  following  being  among 
the  striking  parag  aphs: 

The  importations  of  printing  paper  nearly  doubled  themselves  in  the  six  yeara 
ending  190»,  rising  from  8,965  metrie  tons  to  16.-100,  or  about  19.000  short  tons.  No 
commodity  could  have  more  interest,  one  would  think,  for  Canadian  exporters:  prob- 
ably no  other  in  latter  years  has  increased  so  rapidly  in  volume.  Latin-American 
people  are  most  assiduous  readers  of  newspapers,  and  when  one  considers  that  it  is 
not  manufactured  anywhere  in  the  continent,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  these 
southern  Republics  present  a  wonderfully  attractive  field  to  the  paper  mills  of  North 
America.  Among  those  situated  on  the  east  coast  alone,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
sell  from  1,000  to  2,1)00  tons  a  month.  *    *  * 

The  leading  South  American  journals,  well  printed  on  good  paper,  housed  very 
often  in  large,  handsome  buildings,  and  with  a  foreign  news  service  that  is  much  more 
comprehensive  in  its  scope  than  any  daily  newspaper  published  in  Canada,  would 
compare  favorablv  with  the  best  of  any  country  in  the  world.  This  Li  particularly 
creditable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  cabling  to  South  America  is  still  very  exjiensive. 
the  ordinary  rate  to  Europe  being  01  cents  a  word  and  to  North  America  85  cents,  in 
Rio  there  are  at  least  seven  morning  papers  sold  in  the  street,  and  five  or  six  other 
dailies  issued  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.    «    *  * 

Paper  of  various  danses  is  manufactured  in  the  uountry.  such  as  account  and  memo 
forms,  colored  papers,  colored  tissues,  etc.,  but  no  printing  paper  for  journals,  the 
duty  on  which  Ls  low,  being  only  10  reis  per  kilo,  or  about  §2.93  per  ton.  The  f.  o.  b. 
paper  of  the  German  news  print  is  18s.  per  100  kilos,  or  $20.84  a  ton.  The  f.  o.  b.  price 
of  paper  from  the  United  States  mills  is  about  the  same,  but  very  little  is  coming 
from  them. 
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Have  We  Lost  South  America?  is  the  significant  caption  for  a 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  status  of  our  commercial  relations 
with  our  Latin-American  neighbors  in  the  December  number  of  The 
World's  Work.  Contrasting  the  activity  of  other  countries  in  mak- 
ing preparation  for  the  anticipated  increase  in  trallic  with  South 
American  countries  with  the  comparative  apathy  of  New  York  the 
article  states: 

The  United  State*  has  spent  a  vast  sum  to  cut  the  Panama  Canal.  For  every 
American  dollar  spent  in  that  task  other  nation*  have  spent  $*J  getting  ready  to  seize 
the  traffic  of  South  America,  winch  is  exacted  to  exj>erience  a  marvelous  awakening 
an  a  result  of  the  canal,  and  to  strengthen  their  commercial  footholds  on  our  own 
Pacific  coast  and  in  the  Orient. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  Holland,  and  five 
of  the  South  American  States — Argentina.  I'ruguay,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Peru — have 
already  spent  more  money  in  the  aggregate  on  new  railroads  and  new  harbor 
preparations  than  the  Inited  States  has. «]M-nt  at  Panama.    *    *  * 

It  is  private  capital  that  builds  fleets  and  puts  them  on  the  sea.  In  practically 
every  shipyard  of  Euro|*>  to-day  work  is  rushed  on  the  building  of  ships  for  the  Panama 
trade.  Some  are  to  be  put  on  the  long  run  from  Europe  to  the  Orient  through  the 
Panama  Canal,  others  into  the  South  American  trade,  and  still  others  into  the  trade 
with  our  Pacific  coast . 

By  way  of  contrast,  consider  the  work  in  the  harbor  of  New  York.  The  city  has 
just  completed  two  new  piers.  The  demand  for  them  is  so  small  that  one  of  them 
has  been  leased  at  a  price  that  means  less  than  2  per  cent  on  its  cost.    *   *  * 

It  is  not  possible  to  exaggerate  the  pnssibilit ies  of  the  future  trade  of  South  America 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  canal;  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  j annuls  have  been  j>ourcd 
into  those  Lat in- American  countries  during  the  past  10  years,  building  railroads,  pre- 
paring for  great  wheat  harvests  and  droves  of  cattle,  and  a  dozen  other  vast  industries 
that  have  brought  the  South  American  countries  forward  with  a  rush,  equaled  only 
once  before  m  history,  namely,  when  our  own  West  was  settled  and  developed. 

In  South  America  they  are  subduing  great  areas  equal,  acre  for  ac  re,  to  any  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  England.  France,  and  Germany,  both  through  their 
Governments  and  by  private  capital,  have  grasped  the  truth  and  rushed  to  «rasp  in 
turn  the  fruits  of  their  knowledge.  Even  Canada  has  organized  and  is  building  fleets 
to  trade  with  South  America,  one  out  of  Vancouver  and  the  other  out  of  Montreal. 
Japan,  India,  and  China,  at  the  hands  of  private  capital,  will  send  their  ships 
presently  into  these  southern  p.ris  It  is  to  be  the  commercial  battle  ground  of 
to-morrow. 

One  hears  always  that  if  the  South  American  markets  become  great,  they  will  fall 
into  our  hands.  That  has  been  always  our  excuse  for  inertia.  th«  reason  for  a  do-noth- 
ing policy,  both  govern  mental  and  private.  Meantime  the  South  American  market* 
have  become  great;  and  they  trade  with  England.  Germany,  and  France.  Commerce 
follows  usage.  It  may  be  that  already  the  habit  of  dir?et  European  trad*  has  become 
so  firmly  fixed  that  the  t  utted  States  can  never  retrain  the  advantage  that  we  have 
lost. 

New  Train  Constructed  by  Northern  Railway  Co.  (Costa  Rica, 
C.  A.)  in  Their  San  Jose  Shops  is  the  lengthy  title  of  an  article  in 
Loco  for  November,  by  W.  F.  Drysdale.  Good  pictures  of  the  several 
coaches  and  the  interiors  accompany  the  detailed  description  of  the 
article,  from  which  we  quote  the  following  to  show  that  fine  railway 
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OBSERVATION  END.  CITA™  CAR. 

l'hls  h  one  of  lhe  ne»-  car»  of  the  train  recently  l>uili  for  thi'  Northern  Hallway  i  i  rije  Sa  i  J  1*0. 

Costa  Ilk*,  *h<>|>s 


VimHtUf  »f  I.oc». 

INTEIUOK  VIEW  o  F  CHAIR  CAR. 

Tin'  framing  ot  lhes?  coaches  Is  of  native  mahogany  while  lho  Inferiors  of  lhe  flrsi  nnH  second 
«■la»  itMi'lKS  arc  uf  )>jt (or  redar,"  wilh  natural  finish.  That  the  Costa  Ru  ans  are  well 
t  ruined  In  lhe  uri  of  wo^lworkinc  i»  evidenced  by  t his  new  jMisscnper  train,  which  VU  l>»llt 
in  i  tic  Sun  Jose  suo|*.  of  the  Northern  Railway  of  Costa  ft  let. 
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oars  are  being  constructed  in  this  progressive  Central  American 
Republic: 

Thorn  has  recently  boon  constructed  in  the  San  Jose,  shop  of  the  Northern  Railway 
(Costa  Rira)  a  now  passenger  train,  photographs  of  which  aro  shown  herewith.  This 
train  was  built  out  of  native  lumber  ami  largely  by  native  help.  Tho  Costa  Kican  is 
well  trained  in  tho  art  of  woodworking,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  accompanying  cuts 

These  coaches  are  designed  for  operation  mi  a  narrow  irauge  i  12-inch  i  road  which  has 
numerous  sharp  curves  and  heavy  grade-.  Each  of  the  coaches  is  equipped  with 
automatic  couplers  and  centering  device  allowing  for  extra  lateral  movement,  which 
was  designed  by  Messrs.  Fairbairn  and  Storey,  two  of  the  company's  employees. 
They  are  equipped  with  Westinghoiise  air  brakes  throughout  and  Tower  couplers. 

The  framing  is  of  native  mahogany,  the  car  bracing  being  yellow  pine.  Interior 
of  hairgage  car  is  yellow  pine,  natural  finish.  Interiors  of  the  first  and  second  class 
coaches  are  of  'bitter  cedar,"  with  natural  finish. 

Tapping  Rubber  Trees  by  Electricity  is  an  account  in  the  Decem- 
ber 1,  1ÍH 2,  issue  (»f  the  India  Rubber  World,  of  a  new  invention 
which  promises  to  result  in  something  of  a  revolution  in  the  methods 
of  gathering  the  latex  from  rubber  trees.  The  subject  is  of  such 
importance  that  we  quote  in  extenso  from  the  World's  article: 

Since  Columbus's  Day— and  for  nobody  knows  how  many  centuries  before  -rubber 
trees  have  boon  tapped  in  tho  same  old  way.  An  Indian  with  a  machete  or  some  other 
instrument  has  cut,  hacked,  or  gouged  the  tree,  and  placed  a  little  clay  cup,  or  in  later 
years  a  tin  substitute  for  the  clay  cup,  under  the  cut  for  the  latex  to  trickle  into. 
Then  he  has  gone  laboriously  around  from  one  tree  to  another,  emptying  tho  latex 
into  a  gourd,  emptying  that  in  turn  into  a  larger  receptacle,  and  then  dipped  his 
paddle  into  tho  latex  and  held  it  over  the  palm-nut  smoke  until  it  coagulated.  It  has 
all  been  done  by  tedious,  individual  effort  that  finally  secured  the  rubber,  but  very 
slowly  and  at  groat  expense.  It  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at  —considering  these  primitive 
methods— that  rubber,  ever  since  its  usefulness  became  known  to  civilized  man,  has 
sold  for  $1.  $2,  and  even  *:{  a  pound. 

Rut  it  looks  as  if  all  this  might  at  last  be  changed,  for  here  comes  a  scientist,  Georg  M  . 
von  1  lassei,  a  German  by  nationality,  bul  a  Peruvian  by  many  years  of  residence,  a 
civil  engineer  by  profession,  but  an  explorer  by  preference,  and  employed  by  the 
Peruvian  Government  for  many  years  to  explore  the  resources  of  its  rubber  territory, 
who  has  devised  a  method  of  extracting  the  rubber  from  the  tree,  which,  if  not  instan- 
taneous, is  at  least  so  rapid  ami  efficacious  in  its  operation  that  it  is  likely  to  supersede 
the  ancient  methods  of  tho  natives,  if  it  work"  out  in  practice  as  it  has  given  promise 
of  doing  in  tho  various  tests  to  which  this  process  has  been  subjected.  Mr.  von  llanePa 
method  is  nothing  less  than  touching  the  button,  and  lotting  electricity  do  the  rest. 

Hero  briefly  is  the  apparatus  devised.  lie  places  upon  the  trunk  of  the  rubber  tree 
a  piece  of  sheet  iron  about  5  feet  long.  Õ  inches  wide,  with  the  two  sides  folded  back 
against  the  tree  to  the  thickness  ôf  about  2  inches,  constituting  a  hollow  channel  of 
sheet  iron.  This  hollow  channel  is  divided  into  a  series  of  1'»  to  30  sections;  the  num- 
ber of  sections  depends  upon  the  number  of  days  tho  apparatus  shall  be  worked.  Each 
section  has  a  mechanism  for  the  extraction  of  the  latex  from  the  rubber  tree  and  a  recep- 
tacle for  receiving  the  flow,  which  also  contains  a  preparation  for  the  coagulation  of 
the  latex.    *    »  * 

Tho  method  of  operating  is  as  follows:  This  channel  of  shoot  iron,  with  the  above- 
described  mechanism  and  receptacles,  is  fastened  against  tho  rubber  trees.  If  it 
is  a  small  tree  there  will  be  two  of  these  devices;  if  it  is  a  largo  tree  there  may  be  as 
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VON  HASSK1.  S  TKBE  TAPPING  APPARATUS 

1  lit-  picture  snows  the  lale>.(  method  of  tapping  ruM»or  trees  by  moans  oí  (he  elrctrUttl  apparatus 
IiivciiIímJ  iiy  <..*irt:  M.  m>ii  Has^el,  a  rubber  expert  in  the  employ  of  (he  Peruvian  <iovertMnen(. 
The  ih-vliv  is  iIi-m  rlbed  in  "The  India  K  udder  wortd,"  In  lis  issue  of  lHwmher  I,  1913,  under  (he 
tille  "'  Tapping  Ktihltor  Trees  by  tlcelnrity,  '"  from  whlrh  «re  <|u«le  (he  wxvmpanvinc  description. 
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many  as  nine  circling  the  tree  and  about  a  hand-span  apart  This  apparatus  is  con- 
nected by  an  insulated  wire  with  a  central  station  which  i.-  equipped  with  electric 
power*  A  machine  devised  by  the  inventor  makes  it  possible  to  send  the  electric 
current  BO  that  it  will  set  the  find  Meet  inn  in  motion.  The  latex  then  oozes  out  and 
flows  into  the  receptacle  immediately  beneath. 

In  the  receptacle  there  is  an  acid  preparation  that  coagulates  the  latex,  converting 
it  into  rubber.  The  next  day  or  preferably  IS  hours  later-  the  current  is  turned  on 
again  affecting  the  second  section,  which  in  turn  pricks  the  tree,  bringing  forth  the 
latex,  which  dri|>s  into  the  second  cup  and  is  there  similarly  coagulated.  After 
another  interval  of  two  days,  the  third  section  is  set  in  motion,  ami  so  on  for  the  1"> 
to  30  sections  which  are  operated  from  the  central  station,  tapping  the  tree  and  filling 
the  receptacle?  with  rubber.   •  *  * 

The  same  current  that  does  the  work  on  one  tree  can  do  the  work  on  5,000  trees, 
by  simply  equipping  that  number  of  tre«-s  with  these  tapping  devices,  and  connecting 


<  marte»  ..r  The  India  Rubber  World. 

TAI  TING  HUBBKH  TREES  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

A  ).T<>»ip  of  wllil  rubt.M  trc.-s  itmneeted  bv  at)  insulated  wire  with  the  ehvtrksl  tapping  ap|>aralus 
Invented  t-y  C.eorg  von  Has>el,  who  claims  that  by  its  use  one  man  can  do  the  work  of  fortv  under  tin- 
old  .system. 

them  by  the  insulated  wire,  so  that  the  electric  current  can  be  communicated.  In 
actual  tests,  already  made,  between  ",<)  and  (¡0  trees  have  been  tapped  at  one  time 
from  the  central  station. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  system  by  the  inventor 
are  the  following:  First,  the  tremendous  saving  of  labor,  one  man 
being  able  to  do  the  work  of  40  under  the  old  system;  second,  the 
ability  to  tap  trees  in  the  swamps  which  can  not  ordinarily  be 
approached  by  the  tapper;  third,  the  fact  that  by  this  process  the 
trees  can  be  tapped  very  early  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  is  up, 
when  the  latex  flows  more  freely;  and,  fourth,  the  fact  that  by  this 
process  the  trees  can  never  be  injured,  the  punctures  made  by  the 
apparatus  being  so  small  as  to  Ileal  ven*  rapidly. 
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Finance  Second  Trip  to  Tropics  is  the  title  of  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Indianapolis  Sunday  Star  of  December  15,  1012. 
which  outlines  lhe  plans  for  the  second  scientific  expedition  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Indiana  University.  It  will  he  remembered 
that  Dr.  Carl  II.  Eigenmann,  head  of  the  biological  department  of 
the  university,  headed  an  expedition  into  Colombia  last  year  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  biological  survey  of  the  fresh- water  fish 
fauna  of  the  country,  and  his  success  has  been  such  that  he  is  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  on  the  subject,  and  probably  the  greatest 
collector  of  South  American  fishes  known. 

Two  prominent  business  men  of  Indianapolis  have  volunteered  to 
finance  the  expedition,  and  the  men  who  are  to  make  the  trip  for 
the  university  are  Charles  Wilson,  of  Brazil,  and  Alfred  Henn,  of 
Evansville,  Indiana.  Sailing  from  New  Orleans,  December  21, 
they  will  proceed  from  Panama  to  Buenaventura,  where  another 
young  man  from  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  will  join  them. 
Descending  the  Calina  River,  they  will  get  into  the  San  Juan  and 
collect  about  its  headwaters  and  that  of  the  Atrato,  and  possibly  in 
the  Sinn.  Valuable  results  are  confidently  expected,  and  some  light 
may  be  thrown  on  the  origin  of  South  American  fauna. 

George  Marcgrave,  the  First  Student  of  American  Natural  History, 
by  Dr.  E.  \V.  Gudger,  of  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  September,  is  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  the 
life  and  work  of  this  remarkable  young  German  savant.  Dr.  Ciudger) 
himself  an  eminent  biologist  and  writer  on  scient  if  ic  subjects,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  certain  phases  of  the  biology  of  fishes, 
is  eminently  qualified  to  write  of  the  work  of  Marcgrave.  so  little 
of  whose  interesting  career  is  generally  known.  The  bibliography 
appended  to  the  article  gives  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  Dr.  Gudger's 
investigations  of  Marcgrave's  biography  and  work. 

It  was  on  January  1,  1638,  that  Marcgrave  left  Holland  for  Brazil 
in  the  capacity  of  physician  and  astronomer  to  the  expedition  under 
the  leadership  of  Count  Johann  Moritz,  of  Xassau-Siegen,  and  his 
remarkable  scientific  researches  during  the  following  six  years  in 
the  primeval  forests  and  unknown  streams  of  that  unexplored 
country  form  the  subject  of  this  interesting  and  instructive  article. 
Unfortunately  Marcgrave's  work  was  cut  short  by  his  untimely 
death  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  west  Africa,  at  the  age  of  31,  where  he 
had  been  unexpectedly  sent  just  prior  to  his  expected  return  to 
Europe. 

Among  the  interesting  facts  brought  out  by  Dr.  Gudger  is  that 
Count  Moritz  had  one  of  the  towers  of  his  stone  castle  on  an  island 
in  tin*  harbor  of  Recife  erected  as  an  observatory  for  Marcgrave, 
probably  the  first  structure  erected  for  astronomical  purposes  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  and  in  the  Western  World. 
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Das  Automobil  in  Süd-Amerika,  the  first  installment  of  which 
appears  in  Siid-  und  Mittel-Amerika  of  October  IS,  ltd 2,  is  an 
article  which  deals  comprehensively  with  the  increasing  denian  . 
for  automobiles  in  South  America,  having  regard  especially  to  th 
conditions  in  Argentina  and  Brazil.  Not  only  is  the  demand  fo 
passenger  automobiles  growing  rapidly,  but  motor  trucks,  delivery 
wagons,  automobile  plows,  etc..  are  coining  into  common  use,  and 
the  large  ranches  on  the  Argentine  pampas  are  being  equipped  with 
modern  motor-driven  machinen'  of  all  kinds.  The  demand  for 
motor  omnibuses,  taxicabs,  hotel  automobile  buses,  etc.,  is  con- 
stantly growing  in  Buenos  Aires  and  other  cities  of  Argentina,  and 
the  article  seeks  to  arouse  the  interest  of  German  manufacturers  to 
the  situation. 

The  second  installment  of  the  article  appeal's  in  the  October  31 
issue  of  Süd-  und  Mittel-Amerika,  and  deals  with  the  automobile 
situation  in  Brazil.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Sao  Paulo  alone 
imported  in  11)11,  296  motor  vehicles,  of  which  97  were  imported 
from  France,  83  from  the  United  States,  64  from  Italy,  30  from 
Germany,  II)  from  Great  Britain,  õ  from  Belgium,  and  7  from  other 
countries.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  while  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  ranked  second  in  number,  the  given  values  show  that 
the  American  makes  were  of  cheaper  grades.  The  30  imported 
from  (iermany  were  valued  at  323,580  marks  (mark  equals  $0.238), 
while  the  S3  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  329,660  marks. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  to  an  extent  by  the  fact  that  the  runabout 
type  of  car  is  the  most  popular  in  Sao  Paulo  and  that  the  American 
exporteis  were  the  first  to  cater  to  this  demand  with  20-horsepower, 
two  and  four  seated  cars. 

The  best  market  for  high-grade  cars  in  Brazil  is,  of  course,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  while  the  demand  in  the  cities  of  Para,  Bahia.  Pernambuco, 
etc.,  continues  to  increase. 

Atlantis:  The  Sunken  Continent,  by  Fielding  Provost,  in  the 
December  number  of  Pan  American  Magazine  (New  Orleans,  Louisi- 
ana), revives  pleasant  memories  of  a  volume  read  long  ago,  written 
by  that  master  of  caustic  English,  profound  scholar,  and  student  of 
history  who  once  graced  the  halls  of  Congress,  Ignatius  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Donnelly's  remarkable  book,  "Atlantis:  The  Antediluvian 
World, was  published  in  1882  by  Harper  &  Bros.,  and  ran  through 
some  20  or  more  editions.  It  was  translated  into  French  and  per- 
haps other  languages,  and  aroused  much  discussion  among  the 
scientists  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  this  country.  As  far  as  this  reviewer 
knows  it  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  altogether  complete  pres- 
entation of  this  interesting  subject  that  has  ever  been  published. 

Mr.  Provost's  article  is  necessarily  too  limited  to  present  all  the 
facts  which  go  to  prove  "beyond  a  reasonable  doubt''  to  borrow  a 
legal  plnase  -that   Plato's  story  of  Atlantis,  as  outlined  in  the 
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Timaeus  and  (  rit ias,  is  veritable  history  in  legendary  form  and  not 
merely  the  imaginative  fiction  of  the  master  mind  of  ancient  Greece. 
For  instance.  Chapter  VI  of  Mr.  Donnelly's  hook  deals  with  "The 
testimony  of  the  Mora  and  fauna.'*  ami  advances  some  of  the  strongest 
arguments  favoring  the  theory  of  the  uninterrupted  communication 
between  Europe  and  America  in  past  ages,  and  that  by  civilized 
man  and  not  through  Arctic  regions.  This  phase  of  the  case  show- 
ing the  existence  of  an  Atlantis  is  left  untouched  by  Mr.  Provost, 
whose  reproduction  of  Plato's  story  takes  up  so  much  space  that  too 
little  is  left  for  presentation  of  facts  proving  the  main  contention. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Provost  will  follow  up  his  first  article  In- 
other  contributions  going  more  into  the  proofs  of  the  verity  of  the 
existence  of  Atlantis,  particularly  in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries 
in  archaeology  in  the  ruins  of  Mexico,  especially  in  Yucatan  and 
Peru,  made  since  Donnelly  wrote  his  masterpiece. 

National  Waterways  is  the  name  of  a  magazine  which  made  its 
initial  bow  to  the  public  in  November,  1912.  It  is  published  by  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  of  which  organization  Joseph 
E.  Ransdcll.  United  States  Senator-elect,  is  president,  and  Mr.  S.  A. 
Thompson,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Thompson,  editor  of  the  new  monthly  magazine,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  contents  and  general  make-up  of  his  first  issue. 
While  the  publication  is  to  be  hugely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  water- 
ways improvement,  it  will  also  contain  entertaining  and  instructive 
articles  dealing  with  history,  travel,  and  other  lines,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  contents  of  the  first  number.  Among  such  articles  of  interest 
to  the  general  reader  may  be  mentioned: 

The  Charm  of  Foreign  Waterways,  by  Florence  Craig  Albrecht, 
which  deals  with  some  of  the  streams  and  canals  of  Europe,  whose 
utility  is  not  impaired  by  the  scenic  beauty  and  artistic  features 
combined  therewith.    In  this  connection  Mi's.  Albrecht  writes: 

Rii-h  endowment  we  have  had  of  lakes,  streams,  and  riven*.  Water  lovers  we 
profess  to  |»e,  yet  how  have  we  used  our  waters?  Only  too  often  in  making  it  Useful 
a  river  has  been  rendered  ucly;  when  effort  has  heen  expended  to  preserve  its  natural 
beauty  a  stream  is  frequently  made  useless.  Is  that  neeessary?  Can  not  utility  and 
beauty  be  made  to  dwell  together? 

The  little,  old  cities  of  the  Netherlands  have  made  a  useful  servant  of  their  one- 
time enemy— water— and  who  that  knows  them  will  not  say  how  much  the  lovlier 
they  are  for  that  water  pirdle  whieh  rinps  ilunuirlil  the  ir  piren  toíilm?,  f\cn 
while  it  serves  them  as  a  pathway  for  going  ami  coming  freight? 

Her  charming  descriptions  of  the  canals  of  Amsterdam,  the  water- 
ways of  Dordrecht,  the  little  rivers  that  ring  the  old  town  of  Breda, 
the  artistic  Zierikzee.  and  the  ancient  city  of  Bruges,  beautifully 
illustrated  by  photographs  taken  by  her  husband.  Emil  Poole 
Albrecht,  are  as  entertaining  a-,  fiction  and  certainly  much  more 
instructive. 
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The  Panama- Pacific  Exposition,  by  Julius  Kahn,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, is  another  feature  of  this  first  issue  of  National  Waterways. 
Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Kahn,  well  known  as  ono  of  the  country's  lead- 
ing orators  and  writers,  tells  the  story  of  this  great  coming  event  in  a 
most  entertaining  and  instructive  manner  and  gives  us  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  exposition  as  it  will  appear  in  1915. 

Glimpse  of  Old  Panama,  by  Dr.  C.  L.  G.  Anderson,  Medical  Reserve 
Corps  of  United  States  Army,  and  late  physician  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission,  also  author  of  the  historical  work,  "Old  Panama  and 
Castilla  del  Oro,"  is  another  instructive  contribution  to  National 
Waterways.  It  deals  with  the  early  history  of  that  romantic  region 
of  the  "New  World"  laved  by  the  waves  of  the  Spanish  main,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  older  Isthmian  cities.  In  speaking  of 
one  of  the  old  structures  of  Panama,  he  says: 

In  the  old  Casa  del  Cabildo,  or  city  hall,  a  congress  of  the  people  of  Panama,  in  1821, 
declared  the  Isthrnu?  independent  of  the  Spanish  Crown.  Here  also  was  held,  in 
1826,  at  the  call  of  Simon  Bolivar,  the  first  congress  of  Americanists,  really  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Other  striking  articles  in  the  magazine  are  The  Atlantic  Coastal 
Project,  by  Joseph  Hampton  Moore,  Member  of  Congress;  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  by  Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  Member  of  Con- 
gress; Waterway  Legislation — Past  and  Present,  by  Stephen  M. 
Sparkman,  Member  of  Congress,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors;  A  Glance  at  the  Eichest  Valley  in  the  World, 
by^Benjamin  G.  Humphreys,  Member  of  Congress;  Highways  Twin 
to  Waterways,  by  J.  E.  Pennybacker;  American  Hivers  and  the 
Panama  Canal,  by  Lieut.  Col.  Wm.  L.  Sibert;  Two  Great  Canals,  by 
I  Iannis  Taylor,  formerly  United  States  Minister  to  Spain  and  a 
leading  authority  on  international  law. 

An  Excursion  to  Machnpiccho,  by  Dr.  José  G.  Cosjo,  and  Tipón,  by 
Dr.  A.  A.  Giesecke,  are  the  titles  of  two  articles  in  the  September 
Revista  Universitaria,  of  Cuzco,  Peru.  Both  contributions  are  - 
interesting  to  the  archaeologist  and  the  historian,  as  they  relate  to 
the  investigations  and  observations  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuzco  by 
the  respective  writers.  From  the  number  of  investigators  it  would 
seem  that  all  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Inca  civilization  have  been 
fully  studied,  but  every  now  and  then  we  have  new  data  on  old 
subjects,  all  of  which  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  those  wonderful 
people. 

Tinland  is  the  title  applied  to  Bolivia  by  Adolfo  Ballivian,  Bolivian- 
consul  general  at  New  York,  in  a  recent  address  delivered  in  Cincin- 
nati and  reproduced  in  Latin  America,  of  New  Orleans.  "Bolivia 
ranks  next  to  the  Straits  Settlements  in  the  production  of  tin,"  says 
Sr.  Ballivian,  "but  the  production  in  the  former  section  is  decreasing, 
while  in  Bolivia  the  output  is  increasing,  and  as  there  are  large  zones 
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yet  unexploited  we  feel  sure  that  Bolivia  will  be  the  largest  tin-pro- 
ducing country." 

Island  of  Haiti  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  November  number 
of  Latin  America,  of  New  Orleans,  in  which  the  Republic  is  described 
and  many  interesting  commercial  and  historical  facts  given;  the 
latter,  of  course,  dealing  largely  with  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and 
the  part  the  country  played  in  later  years. 

Higher  instruction  in  Uruguay,  by  Angelo  Ramajoli,  is  the  subject 
of  an  article  in  the  October  number  of  L'Esplorazione  Commerciale, 
of  Milan,  in  which  the  writer  describes  the  educational  work  of  Uru- 
guay and  its  rapid  extension  along  modern  lines. 

Agricultural  Future  in  the  Canal  Zone,  by  Hugh  H.  Bennett,  is  the 
subject  of  a  series  of  papers,  of  which  El  Comercio,  of  New  York, 
prints  the  fifth  article  in  its  October  number. 

Possibilities  of  Spanish  Life  and  Commerce  in  North  America,  by 
Don  Enrique  Deschamps,  in  El  Noticiero  Universal,  of  Barcelona, 
July  24.  M.  Deschamps  is  the  consul  general  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  Spain,  and  the  newspaper,  which  contains  portions  of  his 
address,  has  drawn  the  same  from  the  consul's  utterances  at  the 
Mercantile  Union,  in  Barcelona.  The  consul,  who  was  formerly 
secretary  of  the  Dominican  legation  in  Washington,  recently  toured 
the  United  States  and  noted  many  opportunities  for  Spanish  people  in 
North  America,  where  he  believes  they  will  be  most  cordially  received. 

Possibilities  of  the  Sngar  Industry  in  the  State  of  Morelos,  by  Hugo 
Haneberg,  forms  the  subject  of  an  article  appearing  in  the  Review  of 
Tropical  Agriculture,  Mexico  City,  October.  Mr.  Haneberg,  who  is 
an  Hawaiian  planter,  points  out  numerous  opportunities  where 
electricity  could  be  used  in  connection  with  the  sugar  industry  of 
Mexico  and  thereby  lessen  the  expenses  of  production.  The  State  of 
Morelos,  according  to  the  article,  already  has  30  large  sugar  haciendas, 
which  produce  annually  56,000  long  tons  of  semirefined  sugar  and 
25,000  tons  of  molasses,  all  of  which  products  could  be  largely 
increased. 

Railroading  in  Sonth  America,  by  E.  M.  Fraser,  in  the  November  • 
number  of  Industrial  Canada,  deals  with  the  new  Madeira-Mamore 
Railway  in  the  heart  of  the  South  American  jungle.  The  terminals 
of  this  road  are  Porto  Velho,  in  Brazil,  600  miles  up  the  Madeira 
River  from  its  junction  with  the  Amazon  at  a  point  1,000  miles  from 
Para,  and  the  Bolivian  town  of  Guajara-Merim.  Several  fine  illus- 
trations give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of  the  country  through  which  the 
road  has  been  constructed  and  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  laborers,  who 
were  secured  from  many  sections  of  the  world.  The  completion  of 
this  road  is  expected  to  greatly  stimulate  the  commercial  relations  of 
Bolivia  and  western  Brazil  with  the  outside  world,  and  the  interesting 
data  contained  in  the  article  describe  various  phases  of  the  stupendous 
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undertaking.  The  road  is  about  220  miles  long  and  is  built  around 
19  falls  and  rapids  of  the  Madeira. 

Pen  saco  la  and  Panama,  by  Leland  J.  Henderson,  in  the  Pan 
American  Magazine  for  November,  describes  the  former  city  and 
calls  attention  to  the  many  commercial  and  industrial  possibilities 
that  are  most  opportune  in  connection  with  the  Panama  trade.  A 
number  of  consuls  of  foreign  countries  and  local  business  men  have 
their  photographs  reproduced,  which  with  the  text  makes  a  very 
interesting  article. 

The  Triumph  of  Pedro  Giusti,  in  November  Puerto  Rico  Ilustrado, 
is  the  subject  of  many  pictures  splendidly  executed,  all  bearing  on 
the  opening  of  a  very  modern  business  "Bazar"  in  the  city  of  San 
Juan.  Many  of  the  fair  ladies  of  the  city  attended  the  ceremonies, 
while  a  picture  of  Don  Ledro  Giusti  occupies  the  whole  of  the  front 
cover  of  the  magazine.  Sr.  Giusti  is  accredited  as  one  of  the  most 
progressive  men  of  Porto  Rico  and  has  instituted  many  business 
reforms.  • 

Black  Diamonds  of  South  America,  by  L.  K.  Hirshberg,  appearing 
in  the  November  Mining  World,  Chicago,  is  a  short  article  dealing 
with  the  Brazilian  product,  which  the  writer  states  is  perfectly  opaque, 
but  experts  do  not  deem  as  beautiful  as  some  other  varieties. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  trade  in  black  diamonds  was  practically 
nothing.  The  ever-increasing  improvement  of  boring  instruments  in 
use  has  brought  out  the  value  of  the  black  diamond,  the  use  of 
diamond  drills  now  having  become  so  general  that  the  price  of  the 
black  stone  has  rapidly  increased.  To-day  this  diamond  is  of  prime 
necessity  in  working  tempered  metals,  sawing  marbles,  and  in  min- 
ing operations. 

The  Plan  of  Beautifying  Santiago  is  tho  title  of  an  article  appear- 
ing in  Zig  Zag,  of  Santiago,  for  October  5.  A  general  map  of  the 
city,  with  proposed  changes  of  streets,  together  with  several  well- 
executed  cuts  showing  new  buildings,  are  explained  in  the  accom- 
panying text,  all  of  which  indicates  the  spirit  of  progress  that  ani- 
mates the  citizens  of  the  Chilean  capital. 

With  the  Zunis  in  New  Mexico,  by  George  Wharton  James,  is  the 
title  of  an  article  covering  more  than  20  pages  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Theosophical  Path  of  Point  Loma,  California.  This 
Indian  story  by  Dr.  James  is  another  important  contribution  to  his 
already  long  list  of  writings  on  similar  subjects.  Several  full  page 
illustrations  and  many  smaller  pictures  add  interest  to  a  most  enter- 
taining story. 

Would  a  Tour  of  South  America  Interest  Ton?  This  is  the  question 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  asking  the  business  men  of  that 
section,  the  full  text  of  which  appears  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
News,  Boston,  December  2  number.  The  article  reminds  the  North 
American  manufacturer  of  the  opportunities  to  be  found  in  the  vast 
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southern  continent  as  well  as  explains  the  tentative  program  and 
other  particulars  regarding  the  trip.  Such  an  undertaking  would 
doubtless  result  in  great  good  to  the  business  men  of  both  North 
and  South  America  by  producing  a  better  understanding  and  increased 
trade  relations  between  our  countries  would  follow. 

Anales  del  Museo  Nacional  de  Arqueologia,  of  Mexico,  Volume  IV, 
contains  the  report  of  Dr.  Alfonso  Pruneda,  the  delegate  from  Mexico 
to  the  Eighteenth  Congress  of  Americanistas,  which  convened  in 
London  last  May.  The  report  covers  more  than  30  pages,  and; 
together  with  the  numerous  fine  illustrations,  forms  an  important 
document  on  the  various  phases  of  archaeology,  as  well  as  describing 
the  meeting  from  a  social  and  a  business  standpoint. 

The  Cost  of  Producing  a  Pound  of  Cotton  on  the  Coast  of  Peru  is  the 
subject  of  an  article  in  La  Riqueza  Agrícola,  of  Lima,  Peru,  for 
October.  The  author  is  J.  A.  de  Lavalle  y  Garcia,  ex-director  of  the 
Peruvian  Cotton  Experiment  Station,  and  an  engineer  of  wide 
experience.  He  enters  into  considerable  detail  and  ¿hows  by  com- 
parisons the  status  of  the  cotton  situation  in  his  country,  all  of  which 
information  is  timely  and  will  be  widely  read. 

Letras  Chilenas  is  the  title  under  which  the  distinguished  Chilean 
scholar,  Diego  Dublé  Urrutia,  contributes  a  most  interesting  article 
to  the  November  number  of  La  Revista  de  America,  of  Paris.  Other 
prominent  writers,  Manuel  Gálvez  and  Alfonso  Reyes,  contribute  im- 
portant articles  on  Argentina  and  Mexico,  respectively,  while  Cornélio 
Hispano  writes  of  "Las  Amadas  de  Bolivar." 

"Honda"  is  the  title  of  an  article  contributed  to  Revista  Nacional 
de  Colombia,  Bogota,  by  Tomas  S.  Restrepo,  who  furnishes  "half  a 
dozen  pictures,  which,  in  connection  with  the  text,  give  the  reader 
a  good  impression  of  the  town  of  that  name.  This  thriving  place 
seems  to  have  taken  on  new  life  and  with  the  improvements  noted 
in  the  article  Honda's  future  growth  and  prosperity  are  assured. 

Notes  on  a  Costly  Brazilian  Railway  Line,  by  A.  E.  Hess,  in 
September  26  number  of  Engineering  News,  New  York,  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  building  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  in  the  Brazilian 
jungle.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  articles  that  has  appeared 
in  connection  with  this  enterprise,  and  as  the  writer  is  assistant 
engineer  of  the  road,  what  he  has  to  say  is  spoken  with  authority. 
Why  the  road  was  built,  the  topography  of  the  country,  the  popula- 
tion, health  conditions,  and  much  information  about  an  unknown 
section  of  the  world,  are  subjects  well  treatod  and  interesting. 

Historical  Sketch  of  Ocampo  Mines,  by  Robert  Linton,  in  the 
September  7,  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  and  Geology  of  the 
Ocampo  District,  by  the  same  writer  in  the  October  5  issue  of  the 
Journal,  are  important  contributions  to  trade  literature  of  this  mining 
region.  The  writer  bsing  one  of  the  mine  managers,  speaks  authori- 
tatively. 
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Through  South  America.    By  Harry  Weston  Van  Dyke;  with  an  introduction  bv 
Hon.  John  Barrett.    New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1912.    Price,  $2. 

The  introduction  by  Director  General  Barrett  reminds  us  that  the  Latin-American 
nations  occupy  9.000,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  three  times  the  area  of  the  con- 
nected United  States,  and  that  they  have  a  combined  population  of  more  than 
70,000,000;  that  they  have  a  trade  of  12,300,000,000  a  year,  which  represents  nearly  a 
billion-dollar  increase  during  the  last  10  years.  These  are  startling  figures  and  are 
calculated  to  make  the  progressive  business  man  give  heed  to  the  commençai  activity 
of  the  southern  nations. 

The  book  contains  within  its  446  pages  a  vast  amount  of  detail  which  carries  the 
reader's  mind  back  to  the  dim  and  distant  ages.  The  ancient  Inca  civilization  receives 
considerable  attention  and  the  writings  of  the  early  historians  arc  freely  quoted; 
about  one-third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  "historical  sketch' 1  which  is  extremely 
entertaining  and  well  prepares  the  reader  for  the  modern  stories  and  the  information 
which  follow. 

Speaking  of  Columbus  and  his  undying  tenacity  of  purpose  the  author  tells  us  that 
18  years  before  the  navigator  was  able  to  test  his  theory  he  addressed  one  of  the  fore- 
most astronomers  of  the  time  asking  his  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  other  lands. 
The  reply  of  t his  famous  scientist,  which  is  quoted,  makes  interesting  reading  when 
we  bear  in  mind  the  undreamed  of  progress  which  the  centuries  have  brought. 

The  arrival  of  Pizarro  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  of  course,  makes  another 
stage  of  the  story,  and  page  after  page  of  quoted  matter  from  the  earlier  historians 
provide  the  reader  with  many  interesting  details.  For  instance,  we  see  in  imagina- 
tion the  cavalcade  of  Pizarro  pressing  through  mountain  forest  toward  the  settlement 
of  Cajamarca  where  the  Inca  chieftain  awaits  the  coming  of  thé  strange  and  mysterious 
visitors,  who  his  messengers  tell  him  are  mounted  on  wonderful  animals  and  that 
the  visitors  themselves  have  hairs  on  their  faces.  The  meeting  at  Cajamarca,  the 
shedding  of  blood  that  followed,  the  filling  of  the  room  with  gold,  and  the  other  events 
are  told  as  they  have  come  down  in  history. 

Following  the  historical  section  is  to  be  found  a  story  of  each  South  American 
country,  giving  a  brief  outline  of  its  beginning  and  also  numerous  details  not  gen- 
erally found  in  single  volumes.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
book— the  reader  secures  the  historical  matter,  which  should  form  the  groundwork  of 
his  study  of  commercial  and  industrial  conditions,  between  its  covers,  instead  of 
liaving  to  search  through  half  a  dozen  or  more  volumes  which  the  older  writers  have 
given  us.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  book  commends  itself  to  the  traveler 
who  contemplates  a  journey  to  South  America  or  to  those  who  remain  at  home  and 
watch  from  afar  the  activities  of  the  nations  of  the  south. 

The  author  quotes  the  words  and  opinions  of  writers,  such  as  Clark,  Curtis,  Wright. 
Ruhl,  and  a  host  of  others.  In  this  respect  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  does  not  give 
more  of  his  own  opinions  of  the  sights  he  so  graphically  and  oftentimes  beautifully 
describes. 

The  Americans  in  Panama.    By  William  R.  Scott.    New  York:  Statler  Publishing 
Co.   258  pages;  price,  $1.35. 

In  the  foreword  of  this  timely  book  the  writer  gains  the  attention  of  the  prospective 
reader  by  the  statement  that  he  spent  five  months  at  Panama,  three  of  which  were 
as  an  employee  of  the  Canal  Commission,  living  the  routine  life  of  a  canal 
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employee.  Therefore  the  reader  expects  and  is  not  disappointed  at  the  facts  so  admir- 
ably presented  and  which  show  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  writer  maintains  that  the  canal  is  not  the  moument  of  any  one  individual  or 
any  select  few  Americans.  In  generations  to  como,  he  saya,  that  as  the  Pyramida  of 
Egypt  are  not  remembered  so  much  as  the  work  of  a  given  Ra  meses,  but  of  the  building 
instinct  of  the  entire  raco,  so  will  the  canal  go  down  in  history. 

The  second  chapter  measures  the  cost  of  human  lives  which  the  author  gives  as  more 
than  5.000  which,  estimated  on  the  average  of  previous  years,  will  bring  the  total  to 
about  6,000  by  January  1,  1914.  Col.  Gorgas,  of  course,  is  highly  and  rightly  praised 
for  making  the  country  habitable  and  in  the  end  healthful,  the  writer  comparing  his 
methods  and  manner  to  those  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  The  Panama  Railroad,  the 
Roosevelt  policies,  and  the  work  under  the  three  chief  engineers,  respectively,  are 
fairly  and  squarely  treated.   Continuing  the  author  gives  his  opinion  as  follows: 

"This  writer  believes  that  if  Col.  Goethals  had  been  selected  in  1904,  there  would 
only  have  been  one  chief  engineer  of  the  canal,  barring  his  death,  so  eminent  are  (he 
abilities  of  the  Army  engineer,  but  candor  requires  the  statement  that  he  assumed 
control  at  a  time  when  conditions  were  soft  as  compared  with  the  early  stages  of  the 


Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  various  phases  of  actual  construction  and  the 
methods  employed;  of  the  individuals  who  are  responsible  for  improvements  in 
mochanical  devices  and  arrangements,  many  of  which  have  hastened  the  work  to 
consummation. 

A  chapter  on  labor  makes  extremely  interesting  reading,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
shows  that  no  fewer  than  68  countries  or  40  nationalities  have  contributed  the  laborers 
to  dig  the  canal.  The  percentage  of  North  Americans  comprising  the  working  force 
has  been  one-sixth  or  one-seventh,  their  duties  being  of  a  supervisory  character. 
Spaniards,  so  the  writer  Bays,  proved  to  be  tho  most  satisfactory  common  labor  em- 
ployed.   Detailed  statistics  are  added  which  are  well  worth  a  careful  study. 

In  speaking  of  the  trade  which  is  expected  to  follow  the  completion  of  the  canal  the 
author  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Hon.  John  Barrett:  "The  most  striking  feature  of  Mr.  Barrett's  work  is 
the  statesmanlike  plane  on  which  he  seeks  to  interest  Americans  in  20  Republics  to 
the  South.  'Get  business/  is  his  motto,  but  get  it  by  straightforward,  respectful,  and 
enduring  methods." 

Continuing  the  trade  outlook  the  writer  uses  these  words: 

"American  citizens  will  be  found  in  every  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  two  conti- 
nente, carrying  with  them,  even  if  in  diminished  luster,  the  ideals  and  tho  abilities 
which  have  made  the  Nation  eclipse  all  records  thus  early  in  its  youth.  The  Panama 
Canal  marks  our  passage  from  unfledged  provincialism  to  the  full  stature  of  national 
manhood  among  the  industrial  activities  of  the  nations  of  the  world." 

A  Mexican  Journey.    Bv  E  H.  Blichfeldt,  Tho».  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New  York.  270 
pages.    1912.    Price*  $2. 

Three  years'  residence  in  a  country  seems  quite  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  ideas 
and  for  the  gathering  of  data  relative  to  the  people  and  the  land  wherein  they  dwell, 
provided  the  observer  exercises  ordinary  diligence  and  is  possessed  with  other  neces- 
sary qualifications.  In  the  beginning  this  writer  modestly  tells  his  readers  not  to 
expect  learned  instruction  on  scholarly  subjects,  although  such  might  be  expected 
from  one  who  has  lived  long  in  the  country  about  which  he  writes. 

"A  Mexican  Journey"  is  really  a  glimpse  of  Mexico  and  her  people  as  viewed  by 
one  who  returns  after  a  long  absence  and  who  sees  beauty  in  the  land  and  good  in  the 
people.  He  points  out  many  virtues  and  numerous  vices;  albeit  his  book  is  interesting 
and  instructive  and  especially  commends  itself  to  the  intending  traveler  who  is  con- 
ducted thither  over  the  much-traveled  sea  route  from  New  York  via  Habana,  Pro- 
greso, and  Vera  Cruz.    From  the  latter  city,  before  going  to  the  capital,  the  reader  is 
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taken  over  the  new  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehauantepec  and  also  to  the  famous 
ruina  at  Mitla  in  the  Sute  of  Oaxaca.  This,  with  a  brief  description  of  Merida  in 
Yucatan,  suffices  to  cover  the  southern  section  of  the  Republic,  which  should  prove 
a  fair  introduction  to  the  more  cosmopolitan  life  found  in  the  capital  city.  A  chapter 
on  "sightseeing  at  the  capital"  shows  many  interesting  things  rarely  if  ever  found 
elsewhere;  and  a  horseback  "ride  to  Regla"  offers  a  glimpse  of  rural  life  which  the 
reader  can  not  fail  to  enjoy.  Various  other  towns  and  ancient  wonders  awaken  interest 
while  the  writer's  estimate  of  the  people  and  their  future  commands  attention  of 
thoughtful  people. 

He  who  contemplates  a  visit  to  the',  and  of  the  Montezumas  should  read  beforehand 
"A  Mexican  Journey,"  and  in  the  author's  own  words,  "if  in  its  progresa  you  grow  as 
fond  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans  as  I  have  long  been,  you  will  feel  that  the  acquaint- 
ance with  them  is  abundantly  worth  whatever  time  and  effort  it  may  have  cost." 

Chants  Nationaux  de  l'Amérique.  By  E.  Contamine  de  Latour,  published  in  1912, 
at  Montdidicr,  press  of  Ernest  Carpentier,  p.  24. 

The  Library  is  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  Contamine  de  Latour,  of  Enghien-les-Bains, 
France,  member  of  the  Royal  Academics  of  Seville  and  Barcelone,  and  other  scientific 
societies,  for  his  very  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of  the  national  songa  of  all 
the  Republics  of  Latin  America,  translated  or  rather  adapted  from  the  Spanish  into 
French,  with  a  abort  historical  sketch  of  the  events  which  lead  up  to  their  freedom 
and  independence.  Mr.  do  Latour  takes  exception  to  the  teachings  of  professors  of 
history  that  the  uprising  of  the  Spanish  colonies  was  due  to  their  hatred  of  royalty, 
altirming  that  the  causes  which  precipitated  the  revolution  in  the  Spanish  colonies 
were  essentially  economical  and  that  politics  played  a  very  minor  rôle.  The  example  of 
the  United  States  counted  for  a  great  deal,  while  the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution 
was  not  as  great  a  factor  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe.  Many  of  the  countries  who 
threw  off  the  Spanish  domination  established  governments  which  were  monarchical 
in  all  but  name.  In  his  introduction,  Mr.  do  Latour  says  that  all  the  Latin  American 
Republics,  including  the  youngest,  Cuba  and  Panama,  have  a  national  song,  bearing 
generally  on  the  same  subject  of  "liberty,  let  ua  break  the  bonda  of  slavery,"  "death  to 
tyrants,"  etc.  He  states,  however,  that  he  does  not  find  in  them  the  warlike  ardor 
of  the  "Marseillaise,"  nor  the  stirring  patriotism  of  the  "Chant  du  Départ",  nor  yet 
the  monotony  of  "God  Save  the  King"  (written  "Kind,"  through  a  typographical 
error  doubtless),  or  of  the  "Bojé  Tsaria  Khrani."  Some  of  the  songa,  saya  Mr.  de 
Latour  should  be  modified,  following  the  example  of  Chile,  whose  national  song  was 
rewritten  as  certain  parts  were  deemed  offensive  by  the  Spanish  ambassador.  The 
most  original  of  the  national  songs  is  that  of  Colombia,  which  has  for  theme  a  pretty 
tale  in  rhyme,  half  warlike,  half  pastoral,  and  which  gives  an  exquisite  and  delicate 
word  painting  of  the  love  of  country  and  home,  recalling  the  Swedish  song  "  Du  Gamla, 
du  frisca,  du  fjellhôya  Nord,"  in  which  the  Swedes  sing  of  the  beauties  of  their  cold 
north 

Le  Chili— Apr* s  Cent  Ans  d'Indépendance.  By  Jorge  Fernández  Pradelt  with  an 
introduction  by  Don  Rafael  Erràzuriz  Urmerieta,  former  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
of  Chile.    Pana,  press  of  Lové,  1912,  p.  293. 

This  is  a  paper-bound  volume  on  the  Republic  of  Chile  by  a  native  Chilean,  residing 
in  Belgium.  Sr.  Pradel  takes  up  the  origin  and  development  of  his  country,  and 
treats  the  subject  very  entertainingly.  He  describes  the  resources,  commercial  and 
industrial  progress,  as  well  as  giving  glimpses  of  Chilean  life  and  customs.  Many 
beautiful  engravings  add  interest  to  the  work,  and  to  those  of  ua  who  have  enjoyed  a 
sojourn  in  that  delightful  land  the  picturea  are  most  pleasant  reminders.  The  book 
should  be  read  by  all  who  intend  to  visit  Chile  or  who  wish  to  learn  something  of  the 
country  from  a  native  who  knows  whereof  he  writes. 
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Dicciomry  Qeograûci  del  Urujuiy.  Sr.  Orestes  Aranjo,  of  the  University  of  Monte- 
video. 2d  edition,  enlarged  and  revised,  p.  528.  Press  Litografia  Moderno, 
Montevideo,  1912. 

This  is  a  large,  attractive,  and  well-printed  volume,  containing  numerous  cut* 
illustrative  of  certain  sections  described  in  the  text.  The  work  reflects  much  pains- 
taking effort  on  the  part  of  the  author  and  his  assistants,  and  as  a  consulting  medium 
it  will  be  generally  useful,  inasmuch  as  the  commercial  and  industrial  progress  of  the 
Republic  are  attracting  attention  in  foreign  lands  as  well  as  at  home. 

La  Diplomacia  Mexicana.  Volumes  1  and  2  of  1910  and  1912,  respectively.  Minis- 
terio de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  Mexico. 

These  volumes  of  391  and  409  pages,  respectively,  contain  a  wealth  of  diplomatic 
and  historical  matter  from  the  year  1821  down  to  the  present  time.  They  record  the 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations  from  the  birth  of  the  Republic,  and  many  of  the 
diplomatic  notes  copied  verbatim  are  models  of  form  as  well  as  affording  an  insight 
into  the  history  of  the  times. 

Resumen  de  la  Historia  de  Santo  Domingo.  By  Manuel  Ubaldo  Gomez,  professor  in 
the  College  of  San  Sebastian,  Li  Vega.  128  and  138  pp.,  respectively. 

As  indicated  by  their  titles,  these  booklets  treat  a  subject  in  which  the  student  and 
the  scholar  are  more  especially  interested,  inasmuch  as  the  island  is  closely  associated 
with  the  discoveries  made  by  Columbus,  which  have  ever  been  a  popular  historical 
theme.  The  first  volume  begins  with  prehistoric  times,  and  continues  rapidly  with 
narrative  to  the  year  1844,  while  the  second  one  takes  up  the  subject  and  continues  it 
until  1865. 

The  Report  of  the  Bolivian  Consul  in  Brussels,  Dr.  Joaquim  de  Lcmoine,  1912,  is  an 
interesting  commercial  document  of  52  pages.  The  consul  shows  the  growth  of 
Bolivian  trade  with  Belgium,  which  has  increased  considerably  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  also  gives  much  information  about  Bolivia. 

Hondureñismos.  By  Alberto  Membreño,  envov  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary of  Honduras  at  Washington.  3d  edition,  172  pp.  Muller  Bros  , 
Mexico,  1912. 

In  this  third  edition  of  a  very  important  and  useful  little  dictionary',  Dr.  Membreno 
has  revised  and  enlarged  his  former  work.  "Hondureñismos"  will  now  be  an  even 
more  valuable  reference  booklet,  not  only  to  the  people  of  Honduras,  but  to  many 
corporations  and  individuals  who  are  identified  with  the  commercial  and  industrial 
development  of  this  Central  American  Republic.  It  ia  a  valuable  assistant  to  teacher 
and  student  in  general,  especially  now  that  the  Spanish  language  is  receiving  so  much 
attention  at  the  hands  of  our  leading  educators. 

Bibliografia  Mexicana  del  Siglo  XVHI.  By  Dr.  Nicolas  Leon,  of  the  Mexican 
National  Museum,  part  1,  1912,  is  a  volume  of  463  pages  filled  with  interesting  infor- 
mation and  data  on  bibliography. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  DECEMBER  16,  1912.1 


Title. 


Date. 


Author. 


ARGENTINA. 

Inauguration  of  an  Insurance  company  for  the  collection  of  rents 

Income-tax  system  

Transmitting  plans  with  reference  to  construction  work  of  lhe 

port  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Copies  of  "  Review  of  River  Plate"  

Report  of  the  Cooperative  Telephone  Society,  Dueños  Aires  

Copies  of  Boletín  Oficial,  Oct.  8,  1912,  containing  decree  on 

duties. 

Annual  report,  1911  

Statistics  of  wool  shipments  from  River  Plate  

SUple  industries  of  Argentina  

Sugar  duties  

Digest  of  Invoices  

Increased  sale  of  automobiles  and  motor  cycles  

Market  for  motor  cycles  

Market  for  speedometers  


1912. 
Sept.  25 

Oct.  4 
.  .do.. ... 


1WAZIL. 

Amendment  of  copyright  law  of  Brazil  

i  classification  of  electric  signs. . 


Lubricants. . 


Market  for  garters  and  arm  bands. 

Trade  and  industrial  notes  

Fish  industry  in  Chile  

Valuable  foresta  of  Chiloe  Island.. . 


COLOMHH. 


Dealers  in  dry  goods  

Appropriations  for  public  instruction  in  Colombia  

Searching  for  new  banana  lands  

Movement  in  customhouse  at  Barranquilla,  during  fint  .six 
months  of  1012. 

Population  oí  various  cities  of  Colombia  

No  market  for  concrete  machinery  


..do  

Oct.  5 
Oct.  8 

<  v:.  lo 
Oct.  15 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  18 
Undated 
Oct.  22 


..do.... 
Oct.  25 


CUBA. 

Wharfage  charges,  lighterage,  and  depth  of  water 


Establishment  for  preparing  ivory  nuts. 


Guide  and  directory  of  i 
Important  changes  in  tariff  schedule . 
New  bank  at  Quito. . 


........ 


GUATEMALA. 


Malaria  in  Guatemala. 


Principal  exports  of  Guatemala. 

Market  for  fly  screens  

Pianos  and  music  dealers  

Limited  advertising  regulations. 
Soft-corn  mill  and  commission  fi 

Leather  imports  

Regulations  relative  to  lcgaliiation  of  consular  invoices. 

•  This  does  not'represent  a  complete  list  of  the  I 
but  merely  those  that  aie  supplied  to  the  Pan  Ar 


Oct.  4 

Oct.  1C 

Oct.  8 

Oct  15 

Oct.  21 

Oct.  28 

Nov.  11 

Oct.  23 

Oct.  24 


R.   M.  B: 
general, 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Robert  T. 
Rosario. 
Do. 


J.  O.  Lay,  consul  general.  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 
Do. 


A.  A. 


Val- 


..do.... 
. .  do.  ■  >  • 


Oct.  25 
Oct.  30 


Nov.  14 


Oct.  16 

Nov.  7 
Nov.  13 
Nov.  18 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Leland     Harrison,  chargé 

d'affaires,  Bogota. 
I.  A.  Manning,  consul,  Bar- 
reno. uLUa. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Loland     Uarrison.  charge 


F.  C.  Morgan,  vice 
Santiago. 


Chas.  Baker,  vice  and  deputy 
consul,  Guayaquil. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Oct.  18 

Geo.  A.  Bucklin 

Oct.  21 

end,  Guatcma 

Oct.  26 

Do. 

Oct.  30 

Do. 

Nov.  1 

Do. 

Nov.  5 

Do. 

Nov.  6 

Do. 

Nov.  21 

Do. 

consul  gen- 
i  City. 


by  the  consular  officers  in  Latin  America, 
Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  institutioo'. 
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Re/torts  received  up  to  December  16,  1912 — Continued. 


Title. 


MEXICO. 

Saw  blades  an  J  saw  specialties  

Horseshoes. . ,  


Rubber  exports  

Henequén  market  at  PtOflMO. 

Coal-tar  products  

Tainpico  shipping  notes  


Beds  of  magncaite  iu  Lower  California, 
i  nuts  in  southern  Mcxieo  


No  candy  or  chocolate 
No 


Cnide-oil  shipments  to  the  United  States. 
Motion-picture  shows  


Date. 


No  importers  of  Alms  In 

Railroad  construction -Tampico  and 

Railroad  construction  

Tampico  oil  industry  

Guinea  and  para  grosses  

OU  industry  of  the  Tampico  district. 


Vcracrui  short  line. 


PARAGUAY. 


Ecclesiastical  art  productions  

PEKU. 

Sugar  industry  of  Peru  in  1911  


URUGUAY. 


The  business  men  oí  Uruguay    

New  date  for  International  competition  of  motor  views  

Project  for  the  revision  of  the  Uruguay  Tariff  V  

Manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  product*  in  Uruguay  

Additions  to  "  Protect  for  Revision  of  Uruguay  Tariff  II  "  

State  of  Uruguay  banking  in  September,  1912  

Port  of  Coronilla  

Amount  of  license  tobe  paid  for  conducting  business  in  Uruguay. 
An  institute  for  technically  testing  strength  of  materials  


Nov.  11 
Nov.  12 


..do.... 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  23 


Sept.  30 
Oct.  28 

Oct.  3 

. .  .do. . . . 
Oct.  11 
...do.... 


VEHEZUF.UA. 

New  customs  classification  

European  discount  market  and  bill  of  exchange  

Kinds  and  values  of  exports  from  district  In  1911  

New  tariff  classification  and  customs  decision  

Commercial  and  industrial  notes:  Plant  at  Cumana  for  the  elabo- 
ration of  products  from  the  coconut;  decree  of  Oct  28,  1912, 
directing  establishment  of  postal  money  orders  Jan.  1,  1913; 
establishment  of  a  school  of  arts  and  trade  for  women  in  Caracas; 
modern  school  furniture  for  gradai  schools  to  be  purchased; 
establishment  of  commercial  schools  in  Caracas,  Maraca! bo, 
and  Ciudad  Bolivar;  new  building  for  national  health  office. 

Tariff  rtasslticatlons  for  linen  and  cotton  canvas  

Customs  classifications—  printing  paper;  certain  bathtubs  

Hesolutions  concerning  customs  duty  on  calcium  chloride  and 
hypochlorite. 


Oct.  12 
Oct.  16 
Oct.  17 
. . .do. . . . 
Oct.  24 


Oct  15 

Oct  17 
Oct  19 
Nov.  4 
- .  »iio.  »  .  « 


Nov.  12 
Nov.  16 


1912. 
Oct  17 

Oct.  18 

Oct.  20' 
Oct.  23 
..do  


C.  E.  Guyant,  consul,  Salina 

Cms. 

A.  J. 
Frontera. 
Do. 

A.  Gracey,  consul,  Progreso. 
Do. 

Thomas  He  van,  vice  consul, 

Tampico. 
L.  N.  Sullivan,  consul,  La 

Pax. 

E.    M.    Lawton,  consular 

agent,  Oaxaca. 
Charles  Hudson, 

T.BC?Hamm.  I 

go. 

C.  A.  Miller, 

pico. 
Do. 

Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul  , 


W 

consul.  Nogales. 
Clarence  Allen, 


pico, 
rho 


Thomas  H.  Bevan. 
sul.  Tampico. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Cornelius  Ferris,  Jr., 


Louis  G.  Dreyfus,  Jr., 
sular  assistant,  Callao. 


F.  W.  Goding, 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


T.  YY.  Voetter, 
Guaira. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Herlwrt  H.  Wright, 
Puerto  Cabello. 


consul.  La 


COMMERCE  OF  BRAZIL 
FOR  1911 


•  * 


TE  total  foreign  trade  of  Brazil  for  the  year  191 1,  not  includ- 
ing imports  and  exports  of  foreign  specie  and  hank  notes, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  minister  of  finance,  was 
1,799,488,186  milreis  paper,  represented  by  imports  to  the 
value  of  795,563,450  milreis  and  exports  of  1,003,924,736  milreis. 

The  trade  for  the  year  1910,  according  to  the  same  report,  was 
1,653,276,592  milreis,  of  which  sum  713,863,143  milreis  represented 
imports  and  939,413,449  milreis  exports.  There  was,  therefore,  for 
the  year  1911  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  in  the  importation 
of  foreign  goods  to  the  amount  of  81,700,307  milreis,  and  in  the 
exports  of  64,511,287  milreis;  or  a  total  increase  in  the  year's  foreign 
trade  of  146,211,594  milreis. 

In  terms  of  United  States  gold,  the  Brazilian  paper  ndlreis  may  be 
considered  as  worth  32.4  cents  United  States  gold.  At  this  rate  the 
foreign  commerce  for  the  t  wo  years  was  as  follows  : 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

$231,29l,6.W  $304,369,957 
257,762,657        326. 271,  «14 

$535,661,615 
583,034,171 

!?!?:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

The  imports  and  exports  of  foreign  specie  and  bank  notes  were  represented  as  follows  : 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Siilreii  paper. 
145,014,303 
117,812,2» 

MtlreU  paper. 
32.500,452 
36,421,324 

The  imports  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911,  by  countries,  reduced  to  United 
States  gold,  were  as  follows: 


Country. 


United  Kingdom . 

Germany  

United  States  

France  

Argentina  

Portugal  

Belgium  

Italy  

Uruguay  

Austria-nungary . 

Switzerland  

India  


(48, 241. 287 
28,007,001 
22,265,634 
18,610,308 
17,922,587 
9,094.615 
7,280.007 
5,236,557 
6,294.057 
2,365,825 
1,963,169 
1.190,308 


1910 


1911 


«65.841, 773 
36, 774,520 
29,703,847 
21,863,420 
19,767,410 
12,865,607 
10,461,354 
7,366,984 
5,991,258 
3,285,900 
2.858.720 
1.935.437 


$74,095,592 
43.180,830 
34.602.757 
22,74-1,839 
19.694.486 
13,832,400 
10,725.701 
9.382, 106 
5, 412.582 
3,777.460 
3,455,669 
2.985.952 
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County. 


1900 


Newfoundland . 

Spain  

Norway  

Netherlands  

Sweden  

Canada  

Other  countries. 


$2,0OS,641 

1,522.001 
1,504,933 
1,748,977 

(') 
953,523 
2,280.705 


lutai. 


179,090,125 


1910 


13, 658,  104 
2, 160,271 
1,940,008 
1,463,250 
1,031,298 
1,138,594 
2,182.927 


231.291.658 


1  In  19W.  included  under  "Other  countries." 


1911 


*2,808,tí9 
2,376,244 
2,182,390 
1,650,752 
1,037.509 
1,015.167 
2,301,402 


257,762,557 


Imports  are  divided  into  four  general  classes. 
1910  and  1911  they  were: 


Under  these  classes  for  the  year 


Class  I.  Live  animals  

Class  II.  I'rlmanf  materials  and  materials  used  in  the  arts  and  industries. 

Class  III.  Manufactures  

Class  IV.  Alimentary  substances  

Total  

United  States  gold  


1910 


Milrtii  paper. 
4,692,622 
132, 186,996 
302,474,930 
184,508,595 


1911 


713,863,143 
$231,291,658 


MUrtU  paper. 
3.444,759 
154,914,968 
444,887,312 
192.316,391 


795.563.450 
1257,763,667 


The  principal  imports  in  1911  under  Class  I,  Live  animals,  were:  31.186  head  o 
beef  cattle,  worth  1,583,738  milreis  paper;  80,844  sheep,  worth  786,596  milreis;  and 
1,190  horses,  worth  717,587  milreis. 

Class  II,  Primary  articles,  etc.,  is  divided  into  the  following  subclasses,  of  which 
the  imports  were: 


Cotton  

Hair,  fur,  and  leathers  

Cane,  bamboo,  rush,  and  the  like  

Lead,  tin,  line,  and  alloys  

Copper  and  alloys  

Animal  residuary  products  

Steel  ond  iron  

Jute  and  hemp  

Wool  

Flax  

Woods  

Material  for  perfumery,  painting,  dyeing,  etc  

Metals  and  metalloids  not  otherwise  enumerated 

Hold,  silver,  and  platinum  

Straw,  esparto,  pita,  and  like  fibers  

Seeds,  roots,  barks,  etc  

Coal,  stones,  earths,  and  other  like  su  list  anees.. . 

Pelts  and  skins  

Silk  

Vegetable  extracts  and  oils  

Total  


1910 


Milrtii  paprr. 
10,S7H,616 
1,472,395 

227,  SOS 
2,346,016 
2,631,254 

968,696 
6,826,992 
7,346,766 
4, 139,074 

834,778 
8,564,210 
8,034,468 

461,263 

862,776 

710,814 
4,929,803 
55, 272, 720 
9,937,845 

1(86,621 
5,171,081 


inn 


SliUti*  paptr. 
10,164,997 
1,528,609 
247,966 
2,300,645 
2,573,34.S 
1,253,137 
7,228,282 
12,406,04<» 
3,980, 167 
950,021 
8,077,532 
9, 619,  «46 
524,815 
3,325,954 
1,003,366 
5,922, 175 
63,  H26, 094 
11,648,604 
1,317,785 
7,116,087 


132, 1W\  906 


154,914,988 


In  1911  about  two-thirds  in  value  of  the  cotton  imported,  1,301,096  kilos,  was  sewing 
thread;  the  balance,  1,900,000  kilos,  was  raw  and  carded  cotton.  Under  "Hair,  fur, 
and  feathers"  the  bulk  of  the  imports,  110, 120  kilos,  was  ral>bit  and  beaver  and  like  fur. 
Lead,  tin,  and  zinc,  5,762  metric  tons,  were  imported  in  the  form  of  bars,  plates,  and 
s  heets.  The  same  was  true  of  copper,  2,213  metric  tons.  The  principal  animal  residu- 
ary products  were  glue,  217  tons,  worth  292,090  milreis;  spermaceti  and  stearin,  233 
tons,  worth  188,910  milreis;  grease  and  tallow,  874  tons,  worth  482,231  milreis.  Of 
steel  and  ¡ron,  the  principal  imports  for  1911  were  steel  in  bare  and  rods,  7,246  tons, 
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worth  1,915,161  milreis;  iron  in  bars,  roda,  and  plates,  29,623  tons,  worth  4,152,367 
milreis;  iron  in  ingots,  16,407  tons,  worth  1,160,754  milreis. 

Of  jute  and  hemp,  in  all  31,888  tons,  about  on^-half  in  value  was  in  the  form  of  yarn 
for  weaving  and  about  one-half  in  the  raw  state.  Under  "  Wool,"  1,108  tons,  the  larger 
portion— 746  tons— valued  at  2,855,193  milreis,  was  yarn  for  weaving;  54  tons,  worth 
281,651  milreis,  was  knitting  and  embroidery  thread;  and  the  remainder,  over  300 
tons,  was  raw  and  carded  wool.    Nearly  all  of  the  llax  was  in  the  form  of  thread. 

Under  the  heading  "Woods"  the  principal  imports  were  pine  lumber,  worth  5,819,511 
milreis,  and  wood  pulp  for  paper  manufacture,  5,312  tons,  valued  at  639,863  milreis. 
About  80  per  cent  of  the  pine  lumber  was  imported  from  the  United  States.  The 
principal  imports  under  the  heading  "Material  for  perfumery,  painting,  dyeing,  etc." 
were  linseed  oil,  3,870  tons,  worth  2,973,103  milreis;  analine  dyes,  374  tons,  worth 
1,511,334  milreis;  white  lead  and  zinc,  2,634  tons,  worth  1,071,248  milreis;  paints  in 
powder,  2,143  tons,  worth  978,966  milreis;  turpentine,  1,221  tons,  worth  937,979  mil- 
reis; artificial  extracts,  fixed  oils,  volatile  essences,  52  tons,  worth  439,084  milreis. 
The  principal  imports  under  "  Metals  and  metalloids  not  otherwise  enumerated  "  were 
sulphur,  2,588  tons,  worth  337,393  milreis;  aluminum,  antimony,  arsenic,  bismuth, 
potassium,  sodium,  mercury,  and  nickel.  Under  "Gold, silver,  and  platinum  "  nearly 
the  entire  importation,  was  bar  silver. 

Under  "Straw,  esparto,  pita,  etc.,"  the  principal  imports  were,  broom  straw,  688  tons, 
valued  at  397,506  milreis;  straw  for  mat  and  hat  making,  48  tons,  worth  265,322 
milreia.  Under  "  Seeds,  roots,  barks,  etc.,"  which  heading  docs  not  include  the  ordi- 
nary canals,  the  principal  imports  were  malted  barley,  12,285  tons,  worth  3,617,345 
milreis;  hops,  218  tons,  worth  777.397  milreis;  leaf  tobacco,  254  tons,  worth  877,311 
milreis. 

Under  "Coal,  stones,  earths,  etc.,"  the  principal  imports  were,  coal,  1,736,213  Urns, 
valued  at  41.464,071  milreis,  nearly  all  of  which  was  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
although  over  1,000,000  milreis  worth  from  the  United  States;  cement,  268,689  tons, 
worth  11,212.211  milreis.  the  bulk  of  which  was  from  Germany  and  the  United  King- 
dom, with  about  100,000  milreis  worth  from  the  United  States;  coal  briquete,  220,136 
tons,  valued  at  6,610,977  milreis;  nitrate  of  soda,  2,117  tons,  worth  767,429  milreis; 
asphalt,  6.726  tons,  worth  343,018  milreis;  coke,  12,584  tons,  worth  394,967  milreis; 
marble,  5,698  tons,  worth  698,199  milreis;  unmounted  precious  stones  valued  at 
777,567  milreis. 

Under  the  heading  "Pelts  and  skins,"  nearly  the  whole  importation,  1,562  tons  out 
of  1,580  tons,  was  tanned  and  prepared  skins  and  hides.  Under  "Silk,"  practically  all 
was  in  the  form  of  thread.  Under  "  Vegetable  extracts  and  oils  "  the  imports  were  tar, 
17,269  tons,  worth  4,484,664  milreis;  vegetable  oils,  not  edible,  2,914  tons,  worth 
1.844,548  milreis;  gums,  resins,  and  balsams,  worth  416,155  milreis. 

Class  III,  Manufactures,  ready  for  consumption,  is  divided  into  the  following  sub- 
classes, of  which  the  imports  were: 


1910  1911 


Manufactures: 

Of  OOtton,  mixod  or  not  

Of  aluminum  

Guns  and  ammunition  

Of  bristles  and  hair  

Of  cane,  bamboo,  etc  

Carriages  and  other  vehicles  i  

Of  lead,  tin,  tine,  and  alloys  

Of  copper  and  alloys  

Of  steel  and  iron  

Musical  and  like  instruments  

Sure! cal  and  dental  instruments  and  material  

Mathematical,  physical,  and  optical  instruments  and  material 
Of  wool,  mixed  or  not  


MilreU  Mllrei* 

paper.  paper. 

W,  212,321)  70,707,94» 
233,346  193,182 

15,611,464  7,040,731 
786,476  930,105 
98,253  162,911 

12,156,199  18,080,984 
1,204,039  1,551,532 

6,974,170  8,220,933 

73.555.557  81,424,363 

3,786,831  5,563,165 
1,541,141  1,584,921 

1,671,771  2,007,322 

10,488,127  12.431,905 
0.9S7.S92  7,984,700 
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Milrcit 


Ifito* 


Manufoc  tures— Co  nti  nued . 

Of  Jute  and  hemp  

Karthenware,  porcelain,  and  glass  

Engines,  machinery,  tools,  and  hardware  

Of  wood  

Of  Ivorv.  mother  of  pearl,  coral,  tortoise  shell, etc, 

Of  nickel  

Of  gold,  silver,  and  platinum   

Of  straw,  esparto,  pita,  etc    

Of  paper  •  

of  earths,  stones,  and  like  substances  

Of  leather  

Perfumery,  paints,  inks,  etc  

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  pliarmaceutical  specialties. 

of  silk,  mixed  or  not  

II  imUUMOM  


1.634,388 
1,643,566 

15,491,017 
3,853,938 
3,340,001 
8, 130,998 

16,437,081 
3,514,042 

55.219,132 


10,989,5*4 
66,107,06 
3,672,593 


400,196 

27,602 


4,067,387 
V290.MB 

18,485,084 
3,906,543 

54,210,551 


Total 


392,474,9"»    444.  «87,312 


Under  "Cotton  manufactures,"  the  principal  importa  for  1911  were:  Piece  goods, 
bleached,  1,714,469  kilos,  worth  5,862,454  milreis;  unbleached,  311,559  kilos,  worth 
754,632  milreis;  prints,  1,323,761  kilos,  worth  5,427,188  milreis;  dyed,  3,433,297  kilos, 
worth  14,566,294  milreis;  other  pioco  goods,  7,189,494  kilos,  worth  28,249,489  milreis. 
Practically  all  of  the  bleached,  unbleached,  dyed,  and  printed  goods  were  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Of  "other  piece  goods,"  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
were  over  one-half,  with  a  small  amount  from  the  United  States.  Ready-made 
clothing,  valued  at  3,725,804  milreis;  passam  enteric,  lace,  ribbons,  etc.,  valued  at 
3,893,873  milreis;  stockings,  valued  at  1,533,449  milreis. 

Of  the  2,514  tons  arms  and  ammunition,  859  tons,  worth  3,810,637  milreis,  were 
shotguns,  revolvers,  and  other  firearms;  1,280  tons,  worth  2,680,254  milreis,  were 
small-arm  ammunition  ;  263  tons,  worth  269,296  milreis,  were  artillery  ammunition  ;  and 
a  small  amount  of  swords,  other  side  arms,  and  powder.  Of  shotguns,  revolvers,  and 
other  firearms,  neatly  one-half  was  from  the  United  States;  the  balance  from  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  other  countries.  Of  small-arm  ammunition,  a  little  more 
than  one-half  was  from  the  United  States,  with  Germany  second. 

Of  manufactures  of  bristles,  hair,  etc.,  the  principal  imports  were  brooms  aud 
brushes,  valued  at  763,456  milreis. 

Under  "Carriagos and  other  vohicles,"  thoprincipal  imports  were:  1,574  automobiles, 
valuod  at  7,198,632  milreis,  about  50  per  cent  in  value  being  from  the  United  States; 
automobile  accessories,  374  tons,  worth  1,695,763  milreis,  of  which  less  than  5  per 
cent  was  from  lhe  United  States;  railway  cars,  18,158  tons,  worth  8,701,257  mWrois, 
of  which  about  14  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States  and  about  40  per  cent  from 
the  United  Kingdom;  carts  and  other  vohicles  not  specified,  worth  485,392  milreis, 
of  which  over  40  percent  was  from  the  United  States. 

Of  manufactures  of  lead,  tin,  and  zinc,  1,948  tons,  the  principal  imports  were  print- 
ing type,  232  tons,  worth  616,083  milreis,  the  great  bulk  of  which  was  from  Germany; 
tinware,  not  specified,  135  tons,  worth  372,015  milreis,  the  bulk  of  which  was  from 
Germany;  manufactures  of  zinc  and  alloys,  not  specified,  1,330  tons,  worth  423.278 
milreis. 

Of  copper  manufactures,  3,553  tons,  the  principal  imports  were  copper  wire,  2,173 
tons,  worth  2,403,319  milreis,  of  which  55  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States  and 
about  30  per  cent  from  Germany;  tubes  and  piping,  196  tons,  worth  276,672  milreis; 
manufactures  not  specified,  1,142  tons,  worth  5,271,446  milreis. 

Of  steel  and  iron  the  principal  imports  were:  Wire,  54,977  tons,  worth  10,497,892 
milreis,  about  one-half  from  Germany  and  one-fourth  from  the  United  States.  Gal- 
vanized roofing  material,  15,365  tons,  worth  3,692,554  milreis,  the  bulk  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  less  than  10  percent  from  the  United  States.    Tin  plato,  18,225 
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tons,  worth  5,296,293  milreis.  the  bulk  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  about  8  per  cent 
from  the  United  States.  Structural  material,  33,314  tons,  worth  6,568,450  milreis, 
principally  from  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  about  10  per  cent  from  the 
United  States.  Tilegraph  and  telephone  posts,  bridge  material,  and  fencing,  21,965 
tons,  worth  4,770,608  milreis,  about  30  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  over  20  per 
cent  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Steel  rails,  plates,  etc.,  161,040  tons,  worth  19,703,538 
milreis,  of  which  20  per  cent  came  from  the  United  States  and  15  per  cent  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Piping  and  fittings,  38,903  tons,  worth  6,987,822  milreis,  of  which 
nearly  one-half  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  one-seventh  from  the  United 
States.  Railway  axles  and  wheels,  6,835  tons,  worth  2,348,290  milreis,  about  one- 
fifth  of  which  was  from  the  United  States.  Cutlery,  997  tons,  worth  3,737.298  milreis, 
of  which  about  60  per  cent  was  from  Germany,  25  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  17  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Locks,  fishhooks,  and  other  small  hardware, 
1,454  tons,  worth  1,432,214  milreis,  about  one-fifth  of  which  was  from  the  United  States 
and  nearly  one-half  from  Germany.  Nails,  staples,  hooks,  and  screws,  3,888  tons, 
worth  1,564,585  milreis,  of  which  about  20  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States. 
Enameled  ware,  1,722  tons,  worth  1,738,899  milreis,  nearly  all  from  Germany. 

Of  musical  and  like  instruments  the  principal  imports  were:  2,685  pianos,  worth 
2,396,156  milreis,  more  than  two- thirds  of  which  were  from  Getmany  and  about  one- 
soventh  from  the  United  States.  Phonographs  and  accessories,  760,996  kilos,  worth 
1,869,90 1  milreis,  of  which  two-thirds  were  from  Germany  and  nearly  all  the  remainder 
from  the  United  States. 

Surgical  instruments  amounted  to  199,799  kilos,  worth  991,980  milreis,  nearly  20 
per  cent  of  which  came  from  the  United  States  and  about  35  per  cent  from  Germany. 
Dental  instruments  and  material  amounted  to  93,327  kilos,  worth  592,941  milreis,  the 
great  bulk  of  which  was  from  the  United  States.  Optical  instruments  and  material 
were  imported  to  the  value  of  297,669  milreis,  of  which  about  one-fourth  came  from 
the  United  States.  Other  scientific  instruments  not  specified  amounted  to  1,709,653 
milreis,  of  which  about  40  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States. 

Under  "Manufactures of  wool  "  the  principal  imports  were:  Wool  piece  goods,  1,317 
tons,  worth  9,837,137  milreis;  ready-made  clothing  amounted  to  only  306,034  milreis 
ami  trimmings  to  43,198  milreis. 

Of  manufactures  of  linen  the  principal  imports  were:  Cloth  1,885  tons,  worth 
6,924,005  milreis,  and  ready-made  clothing  amounting  to  380,398  milreis. 

Under  "Earthenware,  porcelain,  and  glass,"  the  principal  imports  were:  Window 
glass.  4,854  tons,  worth  1,141,289  milreis.  Bottles,  tumblers,  and  other  hollowware» 
6,204  tons,  worth  2,318,563  milreis,  the  bulk  of  which  was  from  Germany  and  about 
7  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Manufactures  of  china  and  earthenware,  not 
specified,  10,046  tons,  worth  7,081,494  milreis.  Manufactures  of  glass,  not  specified, 
1,773  tons,  worth  2,-584,770  milreis. 

Under  the  heading  "Engines,  machinery,  etc.,"  the  principal  imports  were:  Elec- 
trical machinery  and  apparatus,  9,752  tons,  worth  12,462,205  milreis,  of  which  about  40 
per  cent  was  from  the  United  States  and  nearly  30  per  cent  from  Germany.  Electric 
wire  and  cable,  1,904  tons,  worth  1,555,357  milreis,  over  40  percent  of  which  was  from 
tho  United  Kingdom  and  35  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Locomotives,  12,959 
tons,  worth  9,340,750  milreis,  of  which  nearly  60  per  cent  was  from  the  United  State» 
and  over  20  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Traction  and  stationary  engines, 
4,639  tons,  worth  4,335,087  milreis,  about  36  per  cent  from  the  United  States  and 
Germany  each.  Sewing  machines,  4,054  tons,  worth  5,829,928  milreis,  of  which  more 
than  one-half  was  from  the  United  States  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  from  Germany. 
Industrial  machinery,  18,954  tons,  worth  11,777,445  milreis,  less  than  4  per  cent  of 
which  came  from  the  United  States,  over  20  per  cent  from  Germany,  and  65  per  cent 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Agricultural  machinery,  4,809  tons,  worth  1,914,630 
milreis,  of  which  about  60  per  cent  came  from  the  United  States  and  the  bulk  of  the 
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remainder  from  Germany.  Typewriters  and  accessories,  119  tons,  worth  1,160,784 
milreis,  85  per  cent  of  which  came  from  the  United  States  and  nearly  all  the  remainder 
from  Germany.  Hydraulic  pumps  and  accessories,  1,229  tons,  worth  1,140,025  milreis, 
about  one-half  of  which  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  20  per  cent  from  the 
United  States.  Boilers,  retorts,  and  stills,  2,978  tons,  worth  1,596,090  milreis,  nearly 
70  per  cent  of  which  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  10  per  cent  from  the  United 
States.  Bicycles  were  imported  to  the  value  of  665,022  milreis,  41  per  cent  of  which 
was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  20  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  14  per  cent 
from  France,  and  13  per  cent  from  Germany.  Machinery  and  apparatus,  not  specified' 
29,384  tons,  worth  25,048,131  milreis,  of  which  there  was  from  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  28  per  cent  each  and  from  Germany  26  per  cent. 

Under  "  Manufacturée  of  wood  "  the  principal  imports  were:  Furniture,  1,492  tons, 
worth  2,204,506  milreis,  of  which  39  per  cent  was  from  Austria,  15  per  cent  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  each,  and  14  per  cent  from  Germany. 

Under  "Manufactures  of  gold,  silver,  and  platinum"  are  included  only  jewelry, 
with  or  without  precious  stone  settings,  as  follows:  Gold,  803,347  milreis;  silver.  676.568 
milreis;  and  platinum,  32,544  milreis. 

Under  "Paper  and  manufactures"  the  principal  importa  were:  Books,  maps,  and 
music,  1,113  tons,  worth  2,853,202  milreis;  other  printed  matter,  lithographs,  postal 
cards,  bills,  etc.,  579  tons,  worth  1,288,052  milreis.    Writing  paper,  1,922  tons,  worth 

I,  502,218  milreis,  nearly  one-half  from  Germany,  one-fourth  from  Italy,  and  the 
remainder  from  Austria  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Printing  paper,  20,812  tons, 
worth  5,310,296  milreis,  of  which  43  per  cent  was  from  Germany,  15  per  cent  from 
Norway,  13  per  cent  from  Sweden,  8  per  cent  from  Belgium,  the  bulk  of  the  remainder 
from  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Austria,  and  less  than  1  per 
cent  from  the  United  States.  Cardboard  and  pasteboard,  4,191  tons,  worth  1,193,703 
milreis,  about  70  per  cent  of  which  came  from  Germany,  20  per  cent  from  the  Nether- 
lands, and  lesa  than  1  per  cent  from  the  United  States.    Paper  not  otherwise  specified, 

II,  638  tons,  worth  4,461,492  milreis. 

Under  "Earths,  stones,  and  like  substances"  the  principal  imports  were:  Bricks  and 
tiles,  5,203  tons,  worth  1,033,125 milreis;  roofing  tiles,  15,220  tons,  worth  757,329  milreis; 
refractory  bricks,  10,974  tons,  worth  563,598  milreis. 

Under  "Manufactures  of  leather"  the  principal  imports  were:  Boots  and  shoes,  to  the 
value  of  1,249,914  milreis. 

Under  "  Perfumery,  paints,  inks,  etc.,"  the  principal  imports  were:  Perfumery, 
amounting  to  5,364,860  milreis.  Printing  ink,  268  tons,  worth  315,684  milreis,  over 
one-half  of  which  was  from  Germany,  one-third  from  France,  and  about  11  per  cent 
from  the  United  States.  Writing  ink,  to  the  value  of  114,364  milreis,  principally  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  about  9  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Prepared  paints, 
2,309  tons,  worth  1,764,625  milreis,  about  57  per  cent  of  which  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  18  per  cent  from  the  United  States  and  Germany  each. 

Under  "Chemicals,  drugs,  and  pharmaceutical  specialties"  the  principal  imports 
were:  Natural  and  artificial  mineral  waters,  1,585  tons,  worth  1,162,098  milreis;  calcium 
carbide,  4,799  tons,  worth  1,023,348  milreis,  60  per  cent  of  which  was  from  Norway  and 
12  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  caustic  soda,  6,252  tons,  worth  1,267,710  milreis. 
Acids:  Acetic,  154,447  milreis;  sulphuric,  217,877  milreis;  nitric,  14,029  milreis; 
tannic,  30,105  milreis;  acids  not  specified,  277,382  milreis.  Pills  and  capsules, 
221,221  milreis,  about  70  per  cent  of  which  was  from  the  United  States.  Chemical 
products,  drugB,  etc.,  not  specified,  13,763  tons,  worth  13,037,530  milreis,  of  which 
one-third  was  from  France,  one-fourth  from  Germany,  one-fifth  from  the  United  King- 
dom, and  one-tenth  from  the  United  States. 

Under  "  Manufactures  of  silk  "  the  principal  imports  were:  Ribbons,  to  the  value  of 
1,193,757  milreis;  piece  goods,  1,384,214  milreis;  manufactures  not  otherwise  enumer- 
ated, 855,347  milreis. 

65992-Bull.  6-13  11 
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Under  "Miscellaneous"  the  principal  imports  were:  Stationery  and  school  supplies, 
value,  1,793,227  milreis;  buttons,  1,881,310  milreis;  toys,  1,731,030  milreis;  pipes  and 
smokers'  articles,  2,069,276  milreis;  hats,  2,232,603  milreis,  of  which  more  than  one- 
half  was  from  Italy,  one-fifth  from  France,  and  one-sixteenth  from  the  United  States. 
Umbrellas  and  parasols,  1,228,058  milreis.  Watches,  939,832  milreis,  of  which  77 
per  cent  was  from  Switzerland,  9  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  and  7  per  cent  from 
Germany.  Dynamite,  gun  cotton,  etc.,  647  tons,  worth  1,153,728  milreis,  of  which 
48  per  cent  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  nearly  20  per  cent  from  Germany,  17  percent 
from  France,  9  per  cent  from  Belgium,  and  6  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Gasoline, 
6,789  tons,  worth  1,827,105  milreis,  of  which  97  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States. 
Kerosene,  81,968  tons,  worth  9,744,306  milreis,  99  per  cent  of  which  came  from  the 
United  States.  Lubricating  oils,  mineral  and  vegetable,  13,951  tons,  worth  3,258,548 
milreis,  of  which  62  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States,  18  per  cent  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  7  per  cent  from  Germany,  and  4  per  cent  from  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia 
each.  Rubber  manufactures  not  enumerated,  505  tons,  worth  2,856,633  milreis,  of 
which  28  per  cent  was  from  Germany,  27  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  19 
per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Steam  and  sail  vessels  were  imported  to  the  value 
of  10,657,544  milreis. 

Class  IV,  Alimentary  substances,  is  divided  into  two  subclasses,  of  which  the  imports 
were: 


1910 

1911 

Milrti*  poprr. 
1K2.50M.0XU 
2.005,506 

Milrrit  paper. 
189,603.9(11 
2.652,490 

Cattle  food 

184,508,585 

192,316,391 

Under  "Food  products"  the  principal  imports  were:  Wheat  333,146  tons,  worth 
36,053,110  milreis,  practically  all  from  Argentina.  Wheat  flour,  158,761  tons,  worth 
29,966,336  milreis,  of  which  58  per  cent  was  from  Argentina,  34  per  cent  from  the 
United  States,  and  5  per  cent  from  Uruguay.  Codfish,  34,241  tons,  worth  17,575,527 
milreis,  of  which  49  per  cent  was  from  Newfoundland,  24  per  cent  from  Norway,  15 
per  cent  from  Canada,  7  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  less  than  3  per  cent 
from  the  United  States.  Preserved  fish,  3,618  tons,  worth  3,835,702  milreis,  of  which  60 
per  cent  was  from  Portugal,  12  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  and  8  per  cent  from 
Italy.  Dried  fruits,  1,916  tons,  worth  1,868,302  milreis,  about  40  per  cent  of  which  was 
from  Spain,  nearly  30  per  cent  from  France,  13  per  cent  from  Portugal,  and  a  little  over 
2  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Fresh  fruits,  3,452  tons,  worth  2,327,577  milreis, 
39  per  cent  of  which  was  from  Portugal,  20  per  cent  from  the  Unites  States,  and  18  per 
cent  from  Spain.  Condensed  milk,  3,998  tons,  worth  3,773,568  milreis,  nearly  all  from 
Switzerland.  Hams  and  bacon,  1, 181  tons,  worth  1,878,413  milreis,  of  which  60  per 
cent  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  25  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Canned 
meats,  424  tons,  worth  892,684  milreis,  nearly  one-half  of  which  was  from  Portugal, 
one-fifth  from  Italy,  and  one-eighth  from  the  United  States.  Canned  vegetables, 
2,059  tons,  worth  1,617,128  milreis,  from  Portugal,  Italy,  and  France  principally,  and 
about  4  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Rice,  16,532  tons,  worth  3,747,284  milreis. 
Potatoes,  17,852  tons,  worth  2,898,333  milreis.  Spirits  and  fermented  liquors,  2,074 
tons,  worth  2,799,430  milreis.  Champagne  and  sparkling  wines,  194  tons,  worth 
807,545  milreis.  Fine  wines,  port  and  the  like,  4,315  tons,  worth  6,816,206  milreis. 
Common  wines,  62,174  tons,  worth  27,519,983  milreis.  Vermouth  and  bitters,  1,784 
tons,  worth  1,991,485  milreis.  Olive  oil,  3,949  tons,  worth  5,218,419  milreis.  Olives, 
1,924  tons,  worth  1,056,741  milreis.  Jerked  beef,  26,651  tons,  worth  14,400,531  milreis. 
Beans,  8,114  tons,  worth  2,536,850  milreis.    Butter,  1,960  tons,  worth  4,306,725  milreis. 
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Salt,  49,076  tons,  worth  1,676,229  milreis.  Cheese,  1,783  tone,  worth  2,787,792  milreis 
Tea,  344  tons,  worth  824,317  milreis. 

Under  cattle  food  the  principal  import  was  alfalfa  30,010  tons,  value  2,376,609 
milreis. 

TRADE  BY  PORT8. 


The  following  table  shows  the  imports  for  the  years  1910  and  191 1,  by  ports  of  entry: 


I'ort. 


Rio  de  Janeiro  

Santos  

Recife  (Pernambuco) 

Pari  

Bahía  

Porto  Alegre  

Mimaos  

Rio  Grande  

Fortaleza  

Paranaguá  

S.  Lui»  

Macelo  

Corumbá  

Cabedello  

Pelotas  

Vi 
Si 

u 

All  other  ports 

Total  t.. 

United  States  gold 


Slilrri*  paprr. 
264.415,541 
141.799.91S 
50,518,042 
61.988.043 
37,235.251 
24.295.991 
35,099.396 
21,310.633 
10.799.6S4 
9, 206.829 
9,054,800 
7,073,158 
.'-,697,421 
3,355,001 
4,806.739 
1,979. 715 
2, 144.146 
3,737.331 
19,345.702 


713,863, 143 
«231.291.658 


1911 


Ir  cu  paper. 
2S0.384.706 
193. 202, 704 
53.952.804 
47,591,607 
40,785,000 
32.203.940 
25. 108, 151 
22,970.955 
13. 198,526 
11,368,011 
9, 548.099 
7.592,973 
6,683.791 
5,252,121 
5. 172.303 
5.017,395 
1,770.651 
1,710,187 
32,049.4.36 


795.563.450 
«257.762.557 


EXPORTS. 


The  exports  by  countries  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911  were  as  follows: 


Country. 

iyo9 

1910 

1911 

«123,817,298 
49, 832, 180 
48. 130.450 
14.390.172 
26.514,120 
10,261,295 
10,229.459 
0,492,082 
5,203.043 
2,651.87(4 
1,082.270 
905.968 
8.841,614 

«110,144,357 
72,105,293 
35.026.014 
15.011.081 
25,641,738 
8.844.173 
11.400,866 
5.509.604 
5.669.335 
2.054. 128 
1.075,4!<6 
819.227 
10.562.655 

«115.855.767 
48.930.  995 
47.212, 331* 
26.447,406 
25,739. 49«. 
16. 759.363 
12,793.252 
7.796.618 
4.444.054 
3.747.560 
1.676,291 
1.487,288 
12,391. 185 

-Vrjçpn  t  in  & . ..... . . ........ .  ...••»....                    . . .  •  m 

Unipuay . . . . .  .......».»,.....»».. ............ . 

p*Mn. ...... ... . ...•••..••.•••••»••■.•■.■••••••*••■••■•• 

308,331.829 

304,369,957 

325.27.1.614 

Exports  are  divided  into  three  major  classifications  as  follows: 

1910 

1911 

Milrtit  paper. 
41,089.441 

14,955,730 
883.368.278 

Àíilrcit  paper. 
41,506.812 
13.983.091) 
í^48 , 434 , 828 

939.413.449 

1.003.924.736 

The  principal  animal  producto  were:  Whale  oil,  1,002  tons,  worth  302,352  milreis 
paper;  lard,  315  tons,  worth  301,715  milreis;  beeswax,  193  tons,  worth  347,681  milreis; 
horns,  J  *01  *>ns,  worth  422,853  milreis;  boneaah,  8,147  tons,  worth  180,444  milreis; 
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cattle  hides,  31,828  tons,  worth  27,009,537  milreis  (24,318  tons  salt,  worth  17,276,232  mil- 
reis,  and  7,510  tona  dry,  worth  9,733,305  milreis),  of  which  12,296  tons  went  to  Germany, 
7,520  tons  to  the  British  colonies,  6,331  tons  to  France,  2,198  tons  to  Belgium,  1,013 
tons  to  Uruguay,  lesser  amounts  to  Portugal,  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  Austria, 
and  131  tons  to  the  United  States;  horsehair,  412  tons,  worth  451,458  milreis;  gly- 
cerin, 423  tons,  worth  401,763  milreis;  wool,  974  tons,  worth  934,158  milreis;  dry 
and  salt  tongues,  265  tons,  worth  709,759  milreis;  skins,  2,798  tons,  worth  9,729,956 
milreis  (goatskins,  2,170  tons,  worth  8,334,989  milreis;  sheepskins,  468  tons,  worth 
1,082,415  milreis;  lambskins,  36  tons,  worth  85,857  milreis;  deerskins,  109  tons,  worth 
190,317  milreis;  not  specified,  15  tons,  worth  36,378  milreis),  of  which  1,825  tons  went 
to  the  United  States,  367  tons  to  France,  350  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  137  tons  to 
Germany,  and  106  tons  to  Belgium. 

Under  "  Minerals  and  mineral  product*  "  the  principal  exports  were:  Monazite  sand , 
3,687  tons,  worth  1,666,559  milreis,  of  which  1,890  tons  went  to  Germany,  1,096  tons 
to  France,  and  700  tons  to  the  United  States;  manganese  ore,  173,941  tons,  worth 
3,875,312  milreis,  of  which  50,150  tons  went  to  the  United  States,  41,801  tons  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  37,840  tons  to  Belgium,  17,450  tons  to  the  British  colonies,  14,100 
tons  to  Germany,  7,650  tons  to  France,  and  4,500  tons  to  Holland;  scrap  metals,  610 
tons,  worth  190,085  milreis;  gold  in  bars,  4,290  kilos,  worth  7,022,964  milreis,  prac- 
tically all  to  the  United  Kingdom;  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  worth 
738,474  milreis. 

Under  "Vegetable  products  "  the  principal  exports  were:  Coffee,  11,257,802  bags  (of 
60  kilos  or  132.27  pounds  each),  worth  606,528,949  milreis  paper.  • 

The  following  table  shows  the  coffee  exports  to  the  principal  countries  in  1910 
and  1911: 


1910  1911 


Baps. 

Value. 

Value. 

4,501. 887 

S58.  KO»,  4«7 

4,444.973 

«77.512,293 

1.219.924 

id. 153,380 

1,603,991 

31,733,936 

1, 077,606 

14.773, 633 

1.413,412 

25.763,209 

».  72».  668 

967,077 

16.600,849 

«tiO.  41» 

8.  85»,  606 

874,928 

15,092,424 

217, 763 

2.S55.274 

270,114 

4.692,373 

193.225 

2, 474.582 

225, 187 

3,823,757 

Italy  

136.392 

1.7:14.834 

204.933 

3,481,518 

1.027.411 

12. 835,  «03 

1.052,587 

17,816,020 

Total  

9,723.738 

127,212,875  11,207.802 

196,515.379 

Rubber,  36,547  metric  tons,  worth  226,395,419  milreis  ($73,352,116).  Of  varieties, 
the  .exports  were  32,653  tons  seringa,  worth  211,248,031  milreis;  3,445  tons  maniçoba, 
worth  13,873,115  milreis;  437  tons  mangabeira,  worth  1,242,980  milreis;  12  tons  sorva, 
worth  31,293  milreis.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  exporta  of  rubber  went  to  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  about  equal  proportion;  of  the  remainder,  the  bulk 
went  to  France. 

Cotton,  14,647  tons,  worth  14,704,146  milreis,  of  which  10,103  tons  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  2,754  tons  to  Portugal,  531  tons  to  Germany,  and  474  tons  to  Spain. 

Sugar,  36,208  tons,  worth  6,132,210  milreis,  of  which  23,305  tons  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  12,260  tons  to  the  United  States.  Castor  oil  beans,  2,110  tons,  worth 
342,259  milreis.  Cotton  seed,  39,430  tons,  worth  2,712,512  milreis,  of  which  34,025 
tons  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  4,164  tons  to  Germany.  Carnauba  wax,  3,214 
tons,  worth  5,856,606  milreis,  of  which  1,814  tons  went  to  Germany,  760  tons  to  the 
United  States,  520  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Bran,  54,109  tons,  worth  5,498,124 
milreis,  of  which  36,337  tons  went  to  Germany,  10,371  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  5,691  tons  to  Belgium.    Manioc  flour,  5,563  tons,  worth  S06.026  milreis.  Bananas. 
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2,887,292  bunches,  worth  2,110,948  milreis.  Brazil  nuts,  138,165  hectoliters  (392,076 
bushels),  worth  3,984,733  milreis,  of  which  105,423  hectoliters  went  to  the  United 
States,  23,641  hectoliters  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  9,013  hectoliters  to  Germany. 
Tobacco,  18,489  tons,  worth  14,535,017  milreis,  of  which  15,779  tons  went  to  Ger- 
many, 2,073  tons  to  Argentina,  and  265  tons  to  the  Netherlands.  Woods  were  exported 
to  the  value  of  1,275,602  milreis.  I'iassava,  1,349  tons,  worth  571,103  milreis;  tapioca, 
631  tons,  worth  175,709  milreis.  Cacao,  34,994  tona,  worth  24,668,017  milreis,  of  which 
9,925  tons  to  Germany,  7,849  tons  to  tho  United  Statee,  6,577  tona  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  6,341  tona  to  France,  and  2,258  tona  to  the  Netherland8.  Yerba  mate, 
61,834  tons,  worth  29,785,020  milreia,  of  which  46,500  tona  to  Argentina,  12,156  tons 
to  Uruguay,  and  3,057  tons  to  Chile. 


TRADE  BY  FORTH. 


The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  Brazilian  export  trade  by  ports  for 
the  years  1910  and  1911: 


1910 

1911 

Mitró»  paptr. 
2*2. 142.602 

M  ill  if  paper. 
4S0..VJ9.954 

115. 3»»,  229 

121.819.72ti 

lM,2as,:«i 

119.351.659 

lfis.7M.04B 

93.247,097 

67, 30*. 266 

li2.7Sl.8S3 

19.302.  «27 

19.445.S22 

14.2Ctt.965 

18,893,338 

9,044.137 

15.115,312 

11.09s.  299 

11.511.430 

10.OM.KAI 

I0.2VS.345 

6,431,386 

7.617.420 

0.990.530 

0.947,958 

S.S22.156 

5.950.052 

ti.931.tiK9 

5, 916. 7NM 

5.467,309 

4.037,350 

3.113.4*3 

3.933.3*5 

5,383,783 

3.621.139 

1,493.800 

2.591.325 

1.174. SIS 

1.105.556 

10.217.100 

10.  K50. 190 

939,413,449 

1.003.924,736 

$304.309.957 

3325.271.614 

fort. 


Rio  do  Janeiro  

Manao«   

I'ara  

Bali  in  

Recife  

Antonina  

Victoria  

f'ortaloza  

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  

Maranhão  

I'aranaKua  

Cortini  ba  

Porto  Alegre  

Cabedello  

Natal  

Maceió  

Pelotas  

Florianópolis  

All  other  ports  

Total  

Tnited  States  gold 
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TE  foreign  trade  of  Colombia  for  the  year  1911,  according  to 
the  report  of  Sefior  Don  J.  Joaquim  CaicedoR.,  director  gen- 
eral of  statistics,  amounted  to  $40,484,762.92.  The  imports 
were  $18,108,863.36,  and  the  exports  were  $22,375,899.56.  In 
1910  the  importe  were  $17,385,039.67,  and  the  exports  $17,625,152.74. 
There  was  therefore  an  increase  for  the  year  1911,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year  of  $723,823.69  in  importe,  and  $4,750,746.82 
in  exports,  or  a  total  increase  of  $5,474,670.51. 

IMPORTS. 

The  importa  for  the  year  1911,  by  countries  of  origin,  were  as  follows: 


United  Kingdom   $5,838,789.69 

United  States   5, 404, 975. 96 

Germany   3, 242, 634. 90 

Prance   1,718,747.80 

Spain   397,733.47 

Panama   31,790.68 

Other  countries   1, 474, 190. 86 

Total   18, 108,  863.  36 

The  imports  by  articles  for  the  year  1911  were: 

Textiles   8, 025,  856.  43 

Foodstuffs  and  condimenta   2, 191, 009. 09 

Metala   2,004,081.63 

Drugs  and  medicines   762, 208. 83 

Transportation:  Railway  cars,  carriages,  wagons,  etc   726, 048. 34 

Material  for  the  arta  and  trades   702, 856. 33 

Soft  drinks  and  liquors   628, 595.  70 

Ceramics  and  stones   457, 381. 19 

Paper  and  cardboard   453, 701. 60 

Lighting  and  fuel   371, 447. 17 

Agricultural  and  mining  products   323, 074. 01 

Hides  and  skins,  and  manufacturée  thereof   310, 440. 50 

Woods   226,372.79 

Oila  and  greases   106, 818.  66 

Varnishes,  colors,  and  inks   104, 345.  76 

Electrical  material   100, 089.  69 

Perfumery  and  soap   97, 388.  89 

Rubber,  celluloid,  etc   84,504.76 

Musical  instrumenta   55, 767.  66 

Tortoise  shell,  horn,  etc   53, 501. 94 

Firearms,  accessories,  and  ammunition   48, 991. 98 

Exploeivea  and  combustiblea   38, 419. 53 

Live  animals   7, 179.  30 

Miscellaneous   228, 781 .  58 

Total  ~18T  108, 863736 
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The  countries  of  import  under  the  above  headings  were: 
Textiles: 

United  Kingdom   $4,202,733.58 

Germany   1,194,529.47 

United  States   1,089,945.04 

France   897,992.62 

Spain   98,643.45 

Panama   6,940.15 

Other  countries  '   535, 072. 12 

Total  *   8,025,856.43 

Foodstuff 8  and  condiments: 

United  States   1,078,386.93 

Germany   540, 132.  28 

United  Kingdom   181, 324.  47 

France   62,221.01 

Spain   46,928.69 

Panama     4,418.05 

Other  countries   277,  597.  66 

Total   2,191,009.09 

Metals: 

United  States   679, 628. 47 

United  Kingdom   652, 501.  33 

Germany   487,204.14 

France   92,038.89 

Panama   8,327.00 

Spain  :   5,793.11 

Other  countries   78, 588.  69 

Total   2,004,081.63 

Drugs  and  medicines: 

United  States   327,832.34 

France   154,004.63 

Germany   127,912.16 

United  Kingdom   109, 010. 58 

Spain....   1,354.87 

Panama   117. 40 

Other  countries   41, 976. 85 

Total   762,208.83 

Transportation — Railway  cars,  carriages,  wagons,  etc.: 

United  States   441,112.72 

United  Kingdom   151, 109.  75 

Germany   60,810.22 

France   8,890.75 

Spain   3,334.52 

Panama   370.00 

Other  countries   60, 420.  38 

Total   726,048.34 
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Material  fur  the  arts  and  trades: 

United  States   $518,486. 18 

United  Kingdom   84, 977.  90 

Germany   56,388.69 

France   11,817.15 

Spain   1,395.00 

Panama   250.00 

Other  countries   29, 541. 41 

Total   702,856.33 

Soft  drinks  and  liquors: 

France   196,058.03 

Spain   175,301.73 

United  Kingdom   78, 232.  29 

Germany   72,282.07 

United  States   42,059.45 

Panama   484.00 

Other  countries   64,178.13 

Total   628, 595.  70 

Ceramics  and  stones: 

Germany   172,841.39 

United  States   130, 697. 12 

France   41,215.10 

United  Kingdom   38, 440. 17 

Spain   1,919.68 

Panama   1, 044.  20 

Other  countries   71 , 223.  53 

Total   457,381.19 

Paper  and  cardboard: 

United  States   190,  691.  32 

Germany   145, 148. 48 

France   45,350.55 

Spain   19,992.88 

United  Kingdom. . . .    19, 832. 16 

Panama   856.22 

Other  countries   31 , 829. 99 

Total   4.53,  701.  60 

Lighting  and  fuel: 

United  States   196,570.77 

Germany   47,442.19 

United  Kingdom   45, 402. 91 

Spain   1,685.25 

Panama   292.00 

France   14,878.60 

Other  countries   65, 175.  45 

Total   371,447.17 
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Agricultural  and  mining  products: 

United  Kingdom   $143,430.81 

United  States   131,548.02 

Germany   16,  808.  80 

France   1,301.95 

Panama   363.50 

Spain   54.84 

(  )ther  countries   29,  566. 09 


Total  %   323.074.01 


Hides  and  skins,  and  manufactures  thereoi: 

United  States   161, 289.  52 

France   55,963.32 

Germany   46.  683.  88 

United  Kingdom   34, 114.  65 

Spain   8,179.10 

Panama   192.00 

Other  countries   4, 018. 03 


Total   310,440.50 


Woods: 

United  States   87,  763.  78 

Germany   6!>,  950.  52 

Spain   25,336.06 

France   21. 185. 03 

United  Kingdom   7,949.09 

Panama   4.383.30 

Other  coun  tries   9, 805. 0 1 


Total   226,372.79 


Oils  and  greases: 

United  States   51 ,  960.  45 

United  Kingdom   16,  672.  22 

Germany   16,  609.  68 

France   7,334.84 

Spain   1,574.78 

Panama   1,045.06 

Other  countries   11,621.63 


Total   106,  818.  66 

Varnishes,  colors,  and  inks: 

Germany   41,930.72 

United  States   35,  248.80 

United  Kingdom   15, 605.  61 

France   5,065.60 

Panama   39. 10 

^pain   18.  81 

Other  countries   6,437.12 


Total   104,345.76 


- 
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Electrical  material: 

United  States   $50,397.72 

Germany   29, 818. 36 

United  Kingdom   10, 307. 48 

France   3, 739. 40 

Spain   8.38 

Other  countries   5, 818.  35 


Total   100,089.69 


Perfumery  and  soap: 

United  States  :   51, 868. 85 

France   21,323.69 

United  Kingdom   12, 188. 49 

Germany   10, 140. 47 

Panama   22.00 

Spain   4.00 

Other  countries   1,841.39 


Total   97,388.89 


Rubber,  celluloid,  etc.: 

Germany   30,097.79 

France   22,296.39 

United  States   19, 444. 84 

United  Kingdom   9, 293.  20 

Spain   36.00 

Panama   8.  80 

Other  countries   3, 327.  74 


Total   84.  504.  76 

Musical  instruments: 

Germany   24,327.69 

United  States   14, 812. 27 

France   11, 632. 05 

United  Kingdom   1,942.50 

Panama   440.00 

Other  countries   2, 613. 15 


Total   55,767.66 


Tortoise  shell,  horn,  etc.: 

Germany   22,565.91 

France   21,813.71 

United  Kingdom   4, 059. 83 

United  States   1,505.39 

Panama   80. 00 

Other  countries   3, 477. 10 


Total   53,501.94 
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Firearms,  accessories,  and 

Germany   $17,752.98 

United  States   13,601.02 

Spain   5,034.80 

France   4, 976. 98 

United  Kingdom   4, 402. 30 

Other  coun  tries   3, 223. 90 

Total   48,991.98 

Explosives  and  combustibles: 

United  States   21, 913.  79 

United  Kingdom   10, 736.  36 

Germany   2, 570.  27 

Panama   2, 105.  60 

France   89. 00 

Other  countries   1 , 004. 51 

Total   38,419.53 

Live  animals: 

United  States   819.30 

France   520. 00 

United  Kingdom   200.00 

Other  countries   5,640.00 

Total  «   7, 179. 30 

Miscellaneous: 

United  States   67,391.87 

France   17, 038. 51 

Germany   8,686.74 

United  Kingdom   4, 322. 01 

Spain   1,137.52 

Panama  ,   12. 30 

Other  countries   130,192.63 

Total   228,781.58 

The  imports  by  ports  of  entry  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911  were: 


Barranquilla . . 

Cartagena  

Buenaventura. 

Tumaoo  

Cucuta...  

Santa  Marta ... 


Ipialcs.. 
A  ranea . 


Port. 


Total  (gold). 


1909 


15,744,569.82 
2,264,469.52 
1,031,941.00 
764.761.04 
474.426.09 
161.032.64 
59,879.90 
36.674.25 
33,292.44 


10,561,046.70 


1910' 


$10,060,169. 15 
3, 977, 477. 94 
1,278,  380.65 
970.546.29 
518,271.79 
97,721.69 
45,171.80 
45,030.20 
23.801.72 
9,065.92 


17, 


1911 


19,613,555.27 
4,335,805.75 
1,853,537.45 
1,052,494.22 
692,981.45 
378,751.88 
83.969.80 
67.593.09 
21,846.96 
18,327.49 


18.108.863.36 


«The  figures  for  1910  in  this  table  are  taken  from  the  former  report  of  the  director  general  of  statistics. 
The  corrected  total  for  1910  is  as  giren  in  the  opening  paragraph. 
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EXPORTS. 

The  exports  for  the  year  1911,  hy  countries  of  destination,  were  as  follows: 

United  States   $12,  248,  995.  38 

United  Kingdom   4,  596, 137.  81 

Germany   1,  910, 353.  75 

France   769, 189. 48 

Spain   119,654.55 

Panama   42,977.25 

Other  countries   2, 688, 591.  34 

Total  (gold)   22,375,899.56 

The  exports  hy  classes  were  as  follows: 

Vegetable  products   $14, 375,  300.  82 

Mineral  products   4, 507,  761.  72 

Animal  products   1, 960, 409.  76 

Manufactured  products   1, 347, 393.  97 

Live  animals   92,852.64 

Miscellaneous  products   7, 445.  40 

Currency   84,735.25 

Total   22,375,899.56 

Under  the  various  classifications  the  principal  exports  were: 


Coffee.".  tons 

Bananas  do  

Rubber  do — 

Tagua  do  

Leaf  tobacco  do — 

Mineral  products: 

Ool<i  in  bars  kilos. 

Oold  dust  ~  do.... 

PlaUnum  do... 

Animal  products: 

Cattle  hides  tons. . 

Manufactured  products: 

Panama  hats  (Turaaco)  kilos. . 

Panama  hats  (Suaza)  do. . . . 


Value. 


«9.475.44S.S» 
2,172,000.00 
900,886.90 
739,419.00 
332.936.00 

2,454,834.83 
1,298,797.54 


1,77»,  790.21 


550,243.00 
538,578.00 


The  exports  by  countries  and  classes  were: 

Live  animals: 

Panama  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Other  countries  


$8, 481. 50 
4, 558. 00 
1,097. 14 

78,716.00 


Total   92,852.64 

products: 

United  States   1,050,115.60 

United  Kingdom   256, 835. 48 

Germany   206,308.25 

Spain   75,739.20 

France   67,637.08 

Panama   104.00 

Other  countries   303, 670. 15 


Total   1,960,409.76 


COLOMBIA 

COMME2CE  -  1911 

*  4-0, 484,762.92 


SPAIN*  119,' 


Pan  American  Union. 
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Vegetablo  products: 

United  States  $3, 308, 563. 57 

United  Kingdom   2,112,574.03 

Germany   1,526,436.88 

France   124,906.90 

Spain   43,645.35 

Panama   15,098.50 

Other  countries   2, 244, 085.  59 

TotaL  14,375,300.82 

Manufactured  product*: 

United  States   877, 183. 16 

United  Kingdom   273, 081. 89 

Germany   129, 125. 47 

Panama   18,877.25 

France   86. 00 

Other  countries   49,040.20 

Total   1,347,393.97 

Mineral  products: 

United  States   2,008,545.05 

United  Kingdom   1, 872, 334. 02 

France   574,329.60 

Germany   45, 728. 15 

Panama   415.00 

Spain   270.00 

Other  countries   6, 140. 00 


Total   4,507,761.72 


Miscellaneous: 

Germany  

France  

United  Kingdom. 
United  States.... 


Other  countries. 


230.00 
155.00 
80.00 
40.00 
1.00 
6, 939.  40 


Total   7,445.40 

The  exports  by  ports  of  clearance  for  the  years  1909, 1910,  and  1911  were: 





Port. 


Barranquilla  „   15,689,017.37 


Cartagena. 
Santa  Maria. 


Buei 
Tumaco.. 
RIohaoha. 
Arauca . . . 

Iplales  

Oroctie. . . 


4,548,890.75 
1,310,775.63 
1,211,453.90 
1,171,406.00 
1,293,368.16 
146,422.08 
84,434.96 
67, 


Total  (gold)  I  15,813,346.23 


$7, 139,083.42 
5,178,441.63 
1,770,067.96 
861,918.20 
1,153,523.00 
1,164,561.57 
161,607.29 
83,068.22 
84,272.85 
28,708.60 


17,628,162.74 


1911 


88,244,491.9» 
5,927,159.30 
2,303,223.33 
2,087,654.70 
1,780,742.04 
1,573,340.16 
234,460.60 
92,846.4* 
70,519.60 
61, 461.46 


22,375.899.56 

 — _ 
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THE  TOTAL  foreign  commerce  of  Cuba  for  the  calendar 
year  1911  amounted  to  $236,319,087,  of  which  $113,433,135 
was  imports  and  $122,885,952  exports.    The  figures  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1910,  were:  Imports,  $103,675,581  ; 
exports,  $150,909,020;  total,  $254,584,601.    There  was,  therefore, 
for  the  periods  considered  a  gain  in  imports  of  $9,757,554,  and  a 
loss  in  export  of  $28,023,068,  or  a  net  loss  of  $18,265,514. 

The  details  of  Cuban  commerce  are  published  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  as  follows: 

IMPORTS. 

The  importa  by  countries  of  origin  for  the  past  three  fiscal  years  were: 


Countries. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Uni  tod  Sutes  

W,  339, 198 
12,360,414 
8,019,893 
6,687,538 
5,303,478 
7,127,168 
3,892,876 
1,917,016 

«54,569,393 
12,292,219 
8,680,256 
6,542,760 
5,514,939 
8,319,929 
5,532,357 
2,223,728 

157,128,344 
13,758,709 
8,527,686 
7,208,974 
5,538,860 
8,410,501 
6,032,935 
2,491,773 

Other  European  countries  

All  other  countries  

91,447,581 

103,675,581 

106,097,782 

Included  under  the  heading  "Other  American  countries"  for  the  year  1911  are: 
Porto  Rico,  $2,620,344;  Uruguay,  11,615,479;  Canada,  $1,522,493;  Argentina,  $1,124,- 
742;  Mexico,  $1,090,559;  Venezuela,  $115,419;  British  West  Indies,  $85,627;  Brazil, 
$83,820;  Ecuador,  $80,297;  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  $50,849.  Under  "Other 
European  countries"  for  the  same  year  are:  Belgium,  $1,604,120;  Norway,  $1,442,988; 
Ireland  (not  included  above  in  the  United  Kingdom),  $807,742;  Italy,  $597,433; 
Netherlands,  $434,063;  Switzerland,  $412,887;  Austria-Hungary,  $372,357;  Denmark, 
$284,655;  Turkey,  $60,695;  and  Portugal,  $15,500;  under  "All  other  countries"  in 
1911  are:  British  India,  $1,965,202;  Canary  Islands,  $255,321;  China,  $171,295;  and 
Japan,  $89,156. 

For  the  calendar  year  1911  imports  from  the  United  States  were  $59,945,718;  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  $13,694,472;  from  Spain,  $9,046,551;  from  Germany,  $7,234,513; 
and  from  France,  $6,202,738. 

1271 
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The  following  table  shows  the  importa  by  classes  for  the  fiscal  years  1909,  1910,  and 
1911: 


Eurths,  stones,  and  manufactures  of: 

Stones  and  eartlis  

Mineral  oils,  bitumen,  etc  

(■loss  and  crystal  ware  

Earthenware  and  porcelain  

Metal  -  ami  manufactures  of: 

(Jold,  silver,  and  platinum  

Iron  and  stoel  

Copper  and  alloys  

All  other  metals,  and  manufactures  of  

Chemicals,  drugs,  paints,  and  perfumeries: 

Primary  products  

Taints,  etc.,  varnishes,  and  inks  

Chemical  products  

Oils,  soap,  etc  

Fibers,  and  manufactures  of: 

Cotton  

Otbér  vegetuble  fibers  

Wool,  hair,  etc  

Silk  

Taper,  and  manufactures  of: 

Taper  and  cardboard  

Hooks  and  prints   

Wood  and  other  vegetable  substances: 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of  

All  other  

Animals  and  animal  products: 

Animals  

Hides,  skins,  and  feathers  

Manufactures  of  leather  and  furs  

Instruments,  machinery,  and  apparatus: 

Musical  instruments,  watches,  and  clocks. 

Machinery  

Apparatus  

Foods  and  drinks: 

MeaU  

Fish  

Breadstuff  

Fruits  

Vegetables  

Beverages  and  oils   

Dairr  products  

All  other  

Miscellaneous  

Articles  free  of  duty  


Total. 


ira 


«737,563 
1,060.502 
1,115,088 
768,106 

450,533 
5,284,761 
626,279 
245,077 

395,830 
593,076  i 
2,146,797 
1,880,200 

9.815,695 
3,579,710 
1,041,286 

771,376 

1,467,069 
304,360 

2, 287,  CM 
141,683 

360,314 
483,934 
4,249,507 

218,013 
5,601,387 
1,677,992 

9,892,104 
1,137,024 
12,063,000 
549,806 
3.664,230 
3,048,265 
1,840.170 
3,762,669 
2,663,737 
5,507,222 


1910 


91,447,581 


1.088,759 
1,138,711 
095,051 

338,053 
6,163.754 
809,127 
289,294 

468,350 
672,781 
2,780,939 
1.896,900 

8,627,821 
3,562,301 
1,088,225 
619,704 

1,498,369 
314,904 

2,506.090 
190,026 

341,112 
573,059 
4,453,299 

263,271 
8,381,763 
2,821,968 

11,476,815 
1,310,144 

13,358.362 
672,674 
4,522,040 
3,296,467 
2,524,057 
3,699.134 
2,567,032 
7.775,967 


J 1.076, 947 
1,069,97b 
1,262,21* 
820,360 

325,629 
6,513, 24» 
802,05*. 
336,364 

489.182 

710,076 
3,062,882 
2,167,373 

9,278,430 
3,300, 276 
1,181,783 
675,752 

1,616,982 
370,614 

2,767,191 
176,013 


576,890 
4, 766,  «64 

288,002 
9,136,992 
3,061,803 

10,630,604 
1,669,644 

iLtBfctTl 

676.974 
4,491,995 
3,234,003 
2,667,03! 
4,299,04* 
2,846,291 
8,441,715 


103,675,581  108,097.781' 


Stones  and  earths:  Under  this  subheading  the  imports,  by  countries,  were: 


United  States..., 

France  , 

United  Kingdom 

Oermanv  

Spain...'  

Other  countries. . 

Total  


1910 


«704,219 
66,523 
10,397 
19,396 
16,154 
173,561 


989,249 


1911 


«7*0.645 
64,379 
24,929 
24,233 
8.671 
174,090 


1,076.947 


In  the  alxwe  classification  the  principal  articles  of  import  were:  Marble,  in  the 
rough,  $44,958,  nearly  all  from  Italy;  marble,  manufactured,  $35,927,  of  which 
$29,941  was  from  Italy,  $6,391  from  the  United  States,  and  $2,528  from  Spain.  Build- 
ing stone,  $5,711,  the  bulk  of  which  came  from  Norway.  Other  stone,  $118,832,  of 
which  $29,822  was  from  Italy,  $24,699  from  the  United  States,  and  $27,836  from 
Norway.  Cement,  854.806  barrels,  worth  $808,766,  of  which  756,920  barrels  were 
from  the  United  States,  52,961  barrels  from  Belgium,  and  33,666  barrels  from  France. 
Gypsum.  22,190  barrels,  worth  $25,745,  of  which  13,147  barrels  were  from  the  United 
8tates  and  3,838  from  Germany. 
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Mineral  oils,  bitumens,  etc.:  The  importe  under  this  heading  were: 


1273 


mo 


1911 


1'nitcd  Kingdom 

France  

Germany  

Other  countries 


United  States   $1.081.3*1 

2,517 
1,129 
1,41-1 
314 


Total. 


$1.058,328 
5.S36 
1.794 
3,577 
441 


1,1*8.759  1.009,976 


The  principal  imports  included  in  this  class  were:  Crude  petroleum,  7,118,284 
gallons,  worth  $400,989;  petroleum  for  gas  making,  1.427,141  gallons,  worth  $50.272; 
other  crude  oils.  919  915  gallons,  worth  $251,867;  tackle  oil,  162.084  gallons,  worth 
$13.046;  benzine,  28.845  gallon*,  worth  $3.866;  gasoline,  73,185  gallons,  worth  $13,411; 
naphtha,  236,857  gallons,  worth  $30,997;  refined  petroleum,  488,184  gallons,  worth 
$69,3-45;  other  refined  oils,  685,833  gallons,  worth  $153,624;  tar,  278  metric  tons, 
worth  $9.431.    Practically  all  of  the  above  was  from  the  United  States. 

Glass  and  crystal  ware:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


German  v  

United  States  

Spain  

Franco  

United  Kingdom.. 
All  other  countries. 


1910 


$389,310 
270,911 
115,734 
120.935 

oo,  ait 

163,770 


1911 


Total. 


1,138.711 


1453,984 

305.786 
108.347 
130.702 
628,  146 
19.5, 193 


1,262,218 


The  princ  ipal  articles  included  in  this  classification  were:  Mirrors,  $81,744,  of 
which  $57,583  was  from  Germany,  $9,944  from  the  United  States,  and  $5,977  from 
Belgium.  Tableware,  3,236  tons,  worth  $208,638,  of  which  $82,337  was  from  S|»ain, 
$46,832  from  France,  $31,840  from  the  United  States,  and  $17,260  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Bottles,  7,393  tons,  worth  $342,643,  of  which  $220,241  was  from  Germany, 
$53,31 1  from  Belgium,  $41,154  from  the  United  States,  and  $19,108  from  France.  Elec- 
tric lamps,  459  tons,  worth  $113,993,  of  which  $65,465  was  from  the  United  States  and 
$30,830  from  Germany.  Window  glass,  418  tons,  worth  $29,786,  of  which  $11,425  waa 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  $5,961  from  the  United  States,  $4,644  from  Belgium,  and 
$4,493  from  Germany.  Other  glassware,  2,790  tons,  worth  $485,414,  of  which  $151,422 
was  from  the  United  States.  $127,174  from  Germany,  $81,425  from  Belgium,  $58,437 
from  France,  and  $31,823  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Earthenware  and  porcelain:  The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


1910 

1911 

$175,019 
«,529 
129,077 
104,585 
111,682 
89,159 

$214,584 
119,848 
140,721 
139,848 
129,492 
75,867 

Total  

695,051 

820, son 

Included  in  this  class  were:  Tiles,  680  tons,  worth  $43,141,  nearly  all  of  which  came 
from  Spain;  bricks,  3,635  tons,  worth  $12,936,  nearly  all  from  Spain;  roofing  tiles,  3,403 
tons,  worth  $90,118,  of  which  $73,000  from  Spain,  $8,889  from  Belgium,  and  $7,255 
from  Italy;  terra-cotta  piping,  6,204  tons,  worth  $75,395,  of  which  $68,532  was  from 
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the  United  States,  and  $6,802  from  Spain;  other  earthenware,  15,707  tone,  worth 
$233,208,  of  which  $116,202  was  from  the  United  States,  $60,023  from  Spain,  and 
$51,514  from  the  United  Kingdom;  table  and  household  earthenware,  1,524  tons, 
worth  $231,351,  of  which  $85,925  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $63,699  from  Ger- 
many, $44,713  from  Belgium,  and  $16,412  from  the  United  States;  tableware,  porce- 
lain, 253  tons,  worth  $71,375,  of  which  $39,960  was  from  Germany,  $9,876  from  the 
United  States,  and  $9,651  from  Spain. 
Gold,  silver,  and  platinum:  The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


riermanv  

United  States  

Finura  

Spain  

I  nited  Kin  Horn. 
Other  countries.. 


1910 


S101.0O2 
78,  MS 
139,866 
10,122 
6.502 
4,569 


1911 


$119,447 

79,660 
97,401 
17,801 
0,114 
6, 056 


Total . 


33S.053 


325,529 


The  principal  articles  in  this  classification  were:  Gold  jewelry,  $113,230,  of  which 
$60,280  was  from  Germany,  $45,615  from  France,  and  $3,280  from  the  United  States; 
silver  jewelry,  $15,720,  of  which  about  one-half  was  from  Germany,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  remainder  from  France  and  Spain;  gold  and  silver  plated  ware,  $144,264,  of 
which  $67,240  was  from  the  United  States,  $37,599  from  Germany,  and  $30,955  from 
France. 

Iron  and  steel:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


1910 


1911 


United  States  '  14,221,105 

United  Kingdom  |  996,448 


Germany . 

France  

Spain  

Other  countries. 

Total  


337,428 
149,676 
57,437 
401,660 


$4,  40li,  975 
1,135,357 
365, 134 
144.045 
Vi.390 
405,339 


6,163,754  6,513,24!* 


Included  in  this  class  were:  Cast-iron  bars,  rods,  etc.,  11,656  tons,  worth  $407,213, 
of  which  $354,851  was  from  the  United  States,  $29,640  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  $19,988  from  Belgium;  other  manufactures  of  cast  iron,  4,192  tons,  worth  $297,989, 
of  which  $184,685  was  from  the  United  States,  $16,055  from  Austria,  and  $83,958 
from  the  United  Kingdom;  wrought  iron  and  steel  bars  and  rods,  20,918  tons,  worth 
$778,789,  of  which  $367,659  was  from  the  United  States,  $221,613  from  Belgium,  and 
$172,717  from  the  United  Kingdom;  sheets  and  plates,  12,906  tons,  worth  $709,510, 
of  which  $515,832  was  from  the  United  States  and  $170,952  from  the  United  King- 
dom; wire  and  cable,  3,726  tons,  worth  $326,170,  of  which  $253,082  was  from  the 
United  States,  $43,747  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $11,509  from  Germany;  fine 
tools  and  implements,  435  tons,  worth  $250,128,  of  which  $196,455  was  from  the  United 
States,  $18,279  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $17,845  from  Germany;  other  tools, 
576  tons,  worth  $71,926,  of  which  $33,378  was  from  the  United  States  and  $32,839 
from  the  United  Kingdom;  nails,  4,816  tons,  worth  $297,530,  of  which  $170,386  was 
from  the  United  States,  $78,270  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $37,249  from  Ger- 
many; iron  or  steel  in  pieces,  5,183  tons,  worth  $285,226,  of  which  $227,445  was  from 
the  United  States,  $28,986  from  Belgium,  $17,300  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
$11,460  from  France;  tinplate,  1,801  tons,  worth  $136,750,  of  which  $80,842  was  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  $54,846  from  the  United  States;  tinware,  790  tons,  worth 
$234,299,  of  which  $162,066  was  from  the  United  States,  $31,110  from  Spain,  $23,825 
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from  Germany,  and  $9,492  from  the  United  Kingdom;  pipings  aud  fittings,  7,107 
tons,  worth  $440,104,  of  which  $421,482  was  from  the  United  States  and  $18,331  from 
the  United  Kingdom;  rails,  12,455  tons,  worth  $353,481,  of  which  $351,797  was  from 
the  United  States;  other  manufactures  of  steel  and  iron,  15,517  tons,  worth  $1,652,818, 
of  which  $1,00S,700  was  from  the  United  States,  $353,910  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
$182,788  from  Germany,  and  $51,280  from  France. 
Copper  and  alloys:  The  imports  under  this  classification  were  as  follows: 


1910 


Unltrd  SUiU-x   $562,834 

United  Kingdom   133,486 

Germany   67,  «0 


France . 

Spain  

Other  countries. 

Total  


.: 


34,  IT'.' 
3,1  SI' 
7,  «3 

809,127 


lull 


$R39,SW 
131.  6«C. 
S-.'.SOS 
3»,  044 
1.770 
7, 188 


The  principal  articles  included  in  this  class  were:  Copper  in  sheets,  2G9  tons,  worth 
$89,237,  of  which  $45,938  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $1,995  from  the  United 
States;  wire,  702  tons,  worth  $227,660,  of  which  $215,797  was  from  the  United  States; 
other  manufactures,  573  tons,  worth  $480,581,  of  which  $279,815  was  from  the  United 
States,  $83,924  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $71,013  from  Germany,  and  $37,065  from 
France. 

All  other  metals  and  manufactures  thereof:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


United  States  

Germany  

United  Kingdom. 
Spain. 


Total. 


1910 

1911 

8100,320 

$120, 773 

53,107 

(VJ.II.V. 

«,544 

64.4*7 

25.640 

27,  WW 

17,807 

16,047 

27, S70 

38, 142 

2*9.294 



336.364 

Included  in  this  class  were:  Tin,  210  tons,  worth  $147,879,  of  which  $48,033  was  from 
Germany,  $42,249  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $38,808  from  tho  United  States; 
nickel  and  aluminum,  15  Urns,  worth  $23,717,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  and  France;  manufactures  of  zinc,  183  tons,  worth  $44,501,  of  which  one- 
half  came  from  the  United  States  and  the  remainder  from  Germany  and  Belgium  prin- 
cipally; bar  lead,  425  tons,  worth  $31,959,  of  which  $19,090  was  from  the  United  States 
and  $7,048  from  the  United  Kingdom;  lead  tubing,  135  tons,  worth  $13,298,  from  Spain, 
United  States,  and  United  Kingdom;  other  manufactures  of  lead,  170  tons,  worth 
$32,253,  nearly  one-half  from  the  United  States  and  the  remainder  from  Belgium, 
Spain,  and  Germany  principally. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc.:  Primary  products.    Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


United  States.. 

Spain  

Germany  

United  Kingdom. 

France  

Other  countries.. 

Total  


1910 

1911 

$220.884 

8245,791 

70, 147 

58,97.-. 

55,718 

56.304 

5,270 

9,063 

22,174 

18.221 

94,  157 

100, 80S 

468.350 

4*9. 182 
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The  principal  articles  belonging  to  this  class  were:  Tur|>eiitine,  111,102  gallons, 
worth  $55,836;  pitch  and  rosin,  1,843  tona,  worth  $97,775,  practically  all  of  the  above 
from  the  United  States;  opium,  14.121  pounds,  worth  $«7,137,  of  which  $56,080  was 
from  Turkey  and  $3,726  from  the  United  Kingdom;  roots  and  herbs,  worth  $11,198, 
nearly  all  from  Germany;  other  primary  products,  worth  $230.084,  of  which  $92,335 
was  from  the  United  States,  $55.403  from  Spain.  $20.451  from  Germany,  $18,678  from 
Dominican  Republic,  and  $17,280  from  France. 

Paints,  varnishes,  and  inks:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


|»I0 


1911 


United  States   $424,273 

United  Kingdom   166.435 

Ganaanj  •   27,  cti 

France   26,  xK7 

Spain   9,099 

Other  countries   Kilt; 

Total   672,781 


$441,177 
177,425 
36, 154 
22, 707 
8,  194 
24.419 


710,076 


The  articles  included  in  thLs  class  were:  Xatural  pigment  and  paints,  391  tona, 
worth  $10,924,  from  Belgium,  United  States,  Spain,  and  France;  paints  with  metallic 
base,  3,108  tons,  worth  $525,666.  of  which  $314,022  was  from  the  United  States  and 
$155,901  from  the  United  Kingdom;  other  paints.  192  tons,  worth  $66,747,  of  which 
$48,824  was  from  the  United  States  and  $6,177  from  Germany;  writing  ink,  80  tons, 
worth  $15,176,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  principally;  print- 
ing ink,  78  tons,  worth  $25.349,  of  which  $20,295  was  from  the  United  States;  varnishes, 
67  tons,  worth  $58,527.  of  which  $45.244  was  from  the  United  Stat<"8  and  $5,339  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Chemical  products:  The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


1910 

United  States  ;   $1,674,303 

France   628.883 

United  Kingdom   218,240 

Oermany   lis,  451 

sPa»n  •■   56.92» 

other  countries     S4, 134 

Total  ;  2,780.939 


1011 


$1,9X3,051 
584,955 
232,477 
123,770 
50,363 
88,266 


3.062,882 


Under  this  class  the  principal  imports  were:  Commercial  fertilizers,  20,969  tons, 
worth  9826,020,  of  which  $752,726  was  from  the  United  States  and  $60,818  from  the 
United  Kingdom;  acid,  2,074  tons,  worth  $118,975,  of  which  $79,954  was  from  the 
United  States,  $13.348  from  Germany,  and  $11,425  from  the  United  Kingdom;  oxides, 
2,507  tons,  worth  $152.701,  of  which  $79,261  was  from  the  United  States  and  $71,406 
from  the  United  Kingdom;  gunpowder,  297  tons,  worth  $36,930;  dynamite,  426  tons, 
worth  $96.2S3;  fuses,  41  tons,  worth  $11,338,  all  of  the  above  explosives  from  the 
United  States;  unground  salt,  15,493  tons,  worth  $109,948,  of  which  $100,438  was  from 
the  United  Slates;  ground  salt,  5,847  tons,  worth  $64,845,  of  which  $60,260  was  from 
the  United  States;  patent  and  proprietary  medicines  worth  $251,511,  of  which 
$145,725  was  from  the  United  States  and  $89,368  from  France;  other  drugs,  $994,026, 
of  which  $155.461  was  from  the  United  States  and  $447.416  from  France. 
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Oils,  soap,  ««te:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


United  States  

France  

8pain  

United  Kingdom 

Germany  

Other  countries . . 

Total  


1910 

1911 

1852,700 

ss 

146,037 

57,096 
28,031 

1983.092 
541,136 

63, 154 
38,256 

1,S96,900 

2, 157,373 

The  articles  included  in  this  class  were:  Oil  for  Boap  manufacture,  122,386  gallons, 
worth  $31,626,  all  from  the  United  States;  other  vegetable  oils,  358,648  gallons,  worth 
$185,404,  of  which  $113,536  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $30,341  from  the  United 
States,  and  $27,891  from  France;  glycerin  and  oleo  oil,  $73,361,  of  which  $45,124 
was  from  the  United  States;  other  animal  fats,  $184,700,  nearly  all  from  the  United 
States;  candles,  2,190,330  pounds,  worth  $203,860,  of  which  $122,877  was  from  the 
United  States  and  $69,235  from  Spain;  common  soap,  8,522,274  pounds,  worth  $382,272, 
of  which  $264,729  was  from  Spain  and  $100,623  from  the  United  States;  fine  soap,  84,364 
kilos,  worth  $80,890,  of  which  $43,804  was  from  France  and  $33,026  from  the  United 
States;  grease  for  soap  manufacture,  2,230  tons,  worth  $260,729,  practically  all  from  the 
United  States;  perfumes  and  essences,  549.380  kilos,  worth  $517,830,  of  which  $413,129 
was  from  France,  $58,592  from  the  United  States,  and  $33,622  from  Germany;  starch, 
worth  $51,100,  of  which  $38,094  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $7,612  from  the 
United  States;  glue  458,484  pounds,  worth  $39,587,  of  which  $23,988  was  from  the 
United  States  and  $8,221  from  Germany. 

Cotton  and  manufactures  of:  The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


United  Kined. > m . 
United  Suites. 

Spain  

1  rance  


German  v  

other  countries. 

Total  


1910 

1911 

S3.449.02S 

1,302,959 
1,523,698 
1,023,283 
598,200 
630,653 

«3,609,556 
1,842,987 
1,360,337 
1 ,  0rt2, 496 
«95,669 
707,386 

8,527,821 

9,278,430 

The  principal  articles  included  in  this  class  were:  Raw  cotton,  1,420,955  pounds, 
worth  $113,652,  of  which  $49,722  was  from  the  United  States,  $42,836  from  Spain,  and 
$15,009  from  the  United  Kingdom;  thread  and  yarn,  285  tons,  worth  $374,710,  of  which 
$329,830  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $31,110  from  the  United  States;  plain 
tissues,  4,496  tons,  worth  $4,017,924,  of  which  $1,830,503  was  from  the  United  King- 
dom, $846,087  from  the  United  Sutes,  $681,629  from  Spain,  $244,557  from  Switzer- 
land, $206,077  from  Franco,  and  $155,151  from  Ireland;  twilled  tissues,  1,731  tons, 
worth  $1,785,127,  of  which  $909,908  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $495,198  from 
the  United  States,  $130,457  from  Spain,  $105,570  from  France,  and  $101,249  from 
Ireland;  knitted  tissues,  525  tons,  worth  $1,278,183,  of  which  $407,494  waafrom  France, 
$372.845  from  Germany,  $297,622  from  Spain,  $165,781  from  the  United  States,  and 
$17.530  from  Austria-Hungary;  piqués,  $227,701,  of  which  $13,677  was  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  $6,200  from  France,  $2,795  from  Germany,  and  $2,327  from  the 
United  States;  laces,  156,071  kilos,  worth  $556,365,  of  which  $318,264  was  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  $105,982  from  Germany,  $72,411  from  Spain,  and  $55,992  from 
France;  passementerie,  $68,691,  of  which  $17,034  was  from  Germany,  $16,247  from 
the  United  States,  $12,204  from  France,  and  $11,502  from  Italy;  ready-made  cloth- 
ing, 200  tons,  worth  $465,084,  of  which  $172.382  was  from  the  United  States,  $78,470 
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from  Franc©,  $78,017  from  Germany,  $54,178  from  Switzerland,  $24,668  from  Spain, 
and  $23,456  from  Austria;  cotton  velvets  and  plushes,  $118,523,  of  which  $48,590  was 
irom  Spain,  $34,006  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $25,875  from  the  United  States; 
tulles,  $92,350,  of  which  $36,400  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $28,768  from  Ger- 
many, and  $22,339  from  France;  other  cotton  manufactures,  1,011  tons,  worth  $378,339, 
of  which  $149,021  was  from  France,  $80,882  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $58,582  from 
Spain,  and  $35,tt>9  from  the  United  State*. 

Other  vegetable  fibers  and  manufactures  thereof:  Under  this  heading  the  imports 
were: 


1910 


United  Kingdom   «,534,443 

United  States   152,157 

Spain   240,340 

Franc»   18*1,748 

Germany   144,323 

Other  countries   1,304,  HO 

Total   3,562, 301 


1911 


«,301,380 
24.1,579 
336,  950 
168,903 
149,105 
1.300,340 


3,360,27» 


Articles  included  in  this  class  were:  Thread  and  yarn,  $23,806,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  Italy,  and  Spain;  twine,  380  tons,  worth  $113,667,  of  which 
$39,009  from  Spain,  $33,074  from  Italy,  $9,926  from  the  United  Slates,  and  $8,562  from 
Germany;  cordage  and  ropa,  572  tons,  worth  $130,868,  of  which  $76,032  from  the  United 
States  and  $43,305  from  Spain;  bags  for  sugar,  11,881  tons,  worth  $1,329,612,  of  which 
$632,428  from  British  India,  $578,389  from  the  United  KiDgdom,  and  $113,707  from 
the  United  States;  linen  tissues,  1,696  tons,  worth  $1,475,665,  of  which  $645,304  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  $516,165  from  Ireland,  $139,086  from  Spain,  $92,923  from 
France,  $21,295  from  Germany,  $20,794  from  the  United  States,  and  $19,978  from  the 
Canary  Islands;  laces,  $24,824,  of  which  $17,207  from  Germany;  passementerie,  $115,- 
717,  of  which  $80,911  from  Germany  and  $26,915  from  France;  ready-made  clothing, 
$94,094,  of  which  $33,995  from  the  Canary  Islands,  $32,549  from  France,  $8,996  from 
Spain,  and  $8,397  from  the  United  States;  other  manufactures  of  linen,  hemp,  etc., 
263  tons,  worth  $39,617,  of  which  $10,994  from  Porto  Rico,  $9,919  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  $6,914  from  the  United  States. 

Wool,  hair,  and  manufactures  of:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


United  Kingdom. 

France  

United  Slates.... 

Spain  

Germany  

Other  countries. . 


Totnl  I  1,001,338 


IM0 

1911 

MM.  343 

$4W,  799 

339.306 

373. 1.50 

161,251 

140,007 

69,094 

79,  *S0 

64,374 

72.090 

49.S57 

47,557 

MM*.  225 

1.1S1.7S3 

The  principal  articles  included  in  this  class  were:  Hair  brushes,  $59,116,  of  which 
$23,280  from  the  United  States  and  $20,208  from  France;  hair  and  horsehair,  $13,051, 
of  which  $6,985  from  the  United  States  and  $3,113  from  France;  woolens  and  worsteds, 
487  tons,  worth  $811,583,  of  which  $434,828  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $254,995  from 
France;  $35,815  from  Spain:  $25,785  from  Germany;  and  $21,239  from  lhe  United 
Stales;  ready-made  clothing,  $98,523,  of  which  $55,175  from  the  United  States,  $19,144 
from  France,  and  $17,889  from  Germany;  other  manufactures  of  wool,  hair,  etc., 
$178.642,  of  which  $71,188  from  France,  $35,632  from  Spain,  $27,272  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  $23,957  from  the  United  States. 
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Silk,  and  manufactures  of:  The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


1910 


mi 


France    

United  States  

German  v  

United  kingdom  

Spain  

Other  countries  

Total  


$259.1 2i 
131, 0M 
65,009 
33, Ml 
S.720 
121,407 

Ü19.701 


«2ti>,*42 
179, 946 

is,  in 

10,924 
10.9OT. 

133.  MS 

'17.V7.V2 


Included  under  this  class  were:  Silk  floss,  $16,527,  of  which  $9,845  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  $5,841  from  the  United  States;  silk  tissues,  64,223  kilos,  worth  $267,318, 
of  which  $128,808  from  France,  $53,159  from  the  United  States,  $34,223  from  China, 
and  $21,078  from  the  United  Kingdom;  knitted  tissues,  $10,886,  nearly  all  from  the 
United  States;  ready-made  clothing,  $150,828,  of  which  $67,367  from  the  United 
SUtes,  $33,840  from  France,  $18,767  from  China,  and  $16,749  from  Japan;  other  man- 
ufactures of  silk,  $227,836,  of  which  $102.477  from  France,  $40,984  from  the  United 
States,  $30,525  from  Germany,  and  $16,852  from  Japan. 

Paper  and  cardboard:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


United  sutes.. 

(  ¡erman  v  

Spain..!  

France  

United  Kingdom . 
Other  countries . 


Total. 


1910 

1911 

SMC.  912 

*73S,1.V? 

317,001 

375,509 

2.19,94.1 

sao,  an 

173,319 

174,*» 

22, 157 

20,184 

59,042 

47,045 

1 ,  4ÍÍS,  W>9 

i.sis,  in 

The  articles  included  in  this  cias»  were:  Paper  in  sheets,  1,479  tons,  worth  $219.922, 
of  which  $120,875  from  the  United  States,  $36,465  from  Spain,  $27,997  from  France, 
and  $23,944  from  Germany;  wrapping  paper  and  bags,  1,195  tons,  worth  $87,190,  of 
which  $55,062  from  the  United  States,  $17,211  from  Germany,  and  $7,314  from  Norway; 
other  paper,  9,736  tons,  worth  $939,598,  of  which  $376,374  from  the  United  States, 
$273,905  from  Germany,  $170,056  from  Spain,  and  $100,303  from  France;  pasteboard 
in  sheets,  1,631  tons,  worth  $98,956,  of  which  $58,792  from  the  United  States,  $25,942 
from  Germany,  and  $12,771  from  France;  cardboard  boxes,  407  tons,  worth  $106,299, 
of  which  $23,178  from  Spain,  $22,635  from  Germany,  $20,457  from  France,  and  $19,526 
from  the  United  States;  other  cardboard  and  pasteboard,  2,005  tons,  worth  $151,494, 
of  which  $103,962  from  the  United  States  and  $28.278  from  Spain. 

Books  and  prints:  The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


ma 


United  Stales.  .. 

Spain  

Germany  

France  

United  Kingdom. 
Other  countries. . 


Total. 


SI  19. 240 

77,112 
SI, 081 

35,  tits 
0,040 
80,860 

814,004 


1011 


1148,390 
S3.. «4 
7 1.-."*» 
30,620 
8,0» 
IM.121 

'(70.  fil  4 


The  artic  les  included  in  this  class  wore:  Blank  books,  $32,100,  of  which  $24.551 
from  the  United  Suites;  printed  books,  $122,374,  of  which  $69,500  from  Spain,  $29.921 
from  the  United  States,  and  $12,449  from  France;  lithographs,  maps,  etc.,  $99,831.  of 
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which  $63,877  from  Germany,  $13,713  from  th««  United  States,  and  $7.955  (mm  Switz- 
erland; printed  letterheads,  $116,309,  of  which  $80,105  from  the  United  States  and 
$13,485  from  France. 

Woods  and  manufactures  of:  Under  this  beading  the  imports  were: 

1910  mi 


United  State*   $l.«l,.V>i  *2.n2i.97rt 

Spain   275.SM  3H7.3V7 

(TnitCKi  Kingdom   01,7*-'  131.071 

Franc*   111.371  u:..»»i2 

Herman  v   S0.9K»  S3,  MM 

Other  countries   114.662  139. 1M 

Total   2. 506, 090  2,707.191 


The  principal  importa  in  this  class  were:  Common  lumber,  10,890  tons,  worth 
$241,049,  of  which  $182,370  from  the  United  States  and  $48,002  fmm  the  British  West 
Indies;  fine  lumber,  $3,727,  nearly  all  from  the  United  Stales;  other  unmanufactured 
wood,  5,245  tons,  worth  $166,300,  of  which  $158.01 1  from  the  United  States  and  $7,606 
from  Germany;  woodenware,  237  tons,  worth  $47,420,  of  which  $37,742  from  the 
United  States  and  $6,390  from  France;  furniture,  5,039  tons,  worth  $994,760,  of  which 
$848,604  from  the  United  States,  $57,092  from  France,  $41.391  fmm  Germany,  and 
$24,381  from  Spain;  boxes  and  cases,  $741,593,  of  which  $501,502  from  the  United 
States,  $72,790  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $46,466  from  Spain,  $-10,833  from  France, 
and  $35,745  from  Germany;  barrels  and  staves,  9,691  tons,  worth  $570,252,  of  which 
$290,241  from  the  United  States,  $195,904  from  Spain,  $45,627  from  the  United  King- 
dom, and  $14,560  from  Canada. 

Other  vegetable  substances:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 

1910 


United  states  J  179,317 

Unit*!  Kingdom     31,481 

France  '  22,  US 

flcrrnanv     11,65s 

Spain   13,427 

Other  countries   31,99s 


Total   ....  190,020 


183, 2S5 
31,041 
14,7*3 
14,381 
i.i,  m 

88,317 


176.013 


Included  in  this  class  were:  Willow,  rushes,  and  rattan,  unmanufactured,  89  tons, 
worth  $77,359,  of  which  $31,495  from  the  United  States,  $15,729  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $11,077  from  Switzerland;  manufactured,  83  tons,  worth  $72,506,  of  which 
$24,192  from  the  United  States,  $15,121  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $10,996  from 
Switzerland,  and  $4.322  from  Germany. 

Animals:  Imports  under  this  heading  were: 


1910  1911 

« 

United  States                                                                                                $333.967  !  $390,737 

United  Kingdom  !  ¡  137 

Germany                                                                                                   52  52 

Spain                                                                                                                  m  54 

Other  countries                                                                                             «,655  3,408 

Total                                                                                                     341,113  .  398,388 


Included  in  this  class  were:  Horses,  400,  worth  $54,187,  of  which  452.  worth  $53,435, 
were  from  the  United  States;  mules,  1,9S2.  worth  $244,050,  of  which  1,916,  worth 
$243,141,  were  from  the  United  States;  cattle,  156,  worth  $6.030,  and  7,879  hogs,  worth 
$83,985,  all  from  the  United  States. 
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Hides,  skins,  and  feathers. 

mi 


United  States... 

Spain  

France  

United  Kinedom 

Oermany  

Other  countries. . 

Total  


W84.967 
64.51ft 
13.772 
4.857 
5, 14S 
4.060 


578. 1 


The  princ  ipal  articles  under  this  class  were:  Feathers,  10,206  kilos,  worth  $42,249, 
of  which  $28,636  from  France,  $8,183  from  Germany,  and  $4,303  from  the  United 
State?;  leather,  340  tons,  worth  $386,914,  of  which  $339,997  from  the  United  States, 
$33,431  from  Spain,  and  $5,925  from  France:  patent  and  varnished  leather,  77  tons, 
worth  $126,784,  of  which  $95,481  from  the  United  States,  and  $23,072  from  Spain;  furs, 
$58,276,  of  which  $48.475  from  the  United  States  and  $4,662  from  Spain. 

Manufacture*  of  leather  and  furs:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


United  States  

Spain  

German  v  

United  kingdom 

Frunce  

Other  countries.. 

Total  


1910 


$3,336.110 
895,  (m 
72.423 
40.312 

at,  29« 

41,456 


1911 


83.566.S07 
858.771 
81.665 


67. 467 
39,775 


4.453,299  4.756.954 


Included  in  this  class  were:  Men's  shoes,  861,884  pairs,  worth  $1,731.424,  of  which 
619.053  pairs,  worth  $1,277,642,  and  240.000  pairs,  worth  $451,126,  from  Spain; 
women's  shoes,  1.783,245  pairs,  worth  $1, 724.44S,  of  which  1,556.334  pairs,  worth 
$1,574.56!».  from  the  United  States,  and  219.393  pairs,  worth  $138,196,  from  Spain; 
children's  shoes.  1.186,948  pairs,  worth  $547,759,  of  which  905,186  pairs,  worth  $487.073, 
from  the  United  State9,  and  281,474  pairs,  worth  $60,587,  from  Spain;  alpargartas, 
260.534  dozen,  worth  $325.300,  of  which  224,958  dozen,  worth  $289,980.  from  Spain, 
and  33,459  dozen,  worth  $32,711,  from  China;  saddlery  and  harness,  26,259  kilos, 
worth  $22.354,  of  which  $16,183  from  the  United  States  and  $4.383  from  the  United 
Kingdom;  other  leather  manufactures,  265  tons,  worth  $356,918,  of  which  $202,649 
from  the  United  States,  $67,315  from  Germany,  $37,465  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
$26,327  from  France,  and  $17,893  from  Spain. 

Mûrirai  instruments,  watches,  and  clocks:  The  imj>orts  under  this  heading  were: 


United  States  

Germany  

Franc*  

Spain  

United  Kingdom 
Otherxountrio . . 

Total  


1911 


I1IW.664 
86,914 
4', 

25.899 
1.626 
15. 238 

288.002 


Included  in  this  class  were  774  piano*,  worth  $109.260.  of  which  275.  worth  $14.993, 
from  (he  United  States.  285,  worth  $38.945,  from  Germany,  and  127,  worth  $19,142,  from 
Spain:  other  musical  instruments.  $33, 918,  of  which  $9,349  from  Germany,  $8,541 
from  France.  $6,492  from  Spain,  and  $r>,787  from  the  United  States;  31,662  watches, 
worth  $64,12'»,  oí  which  13.630,  worth  $30.824,  from  France.  7.924,  worth  $17.495,  from 
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Germany,  7,200,  worth  $10,508,  from  Switzerland,  and  2,884,  worth  $-5,209,  from  the 
United  States;  clocks,  $59,545,  of  which  $44,478  from  the  United  States  and  $13,015 
from  Germany. 

Machinery:  Tho  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


1910 


United  States  ;   V.Mi.nm 


United  Kingdom. 

France  

Germany  

Spain  

Other  countries. 


1,215, 'AW 
165,959 
«58,227 
1 1,  lui 
.,::.-!.-.-. 


Total   S.3S0.7.O 


1911 


Sfi,442,9(0 
1,231,847 
224  074 

5  10,  s2fi 

id  at: 


9.  ITU.. 992 


The  imports  of  machinery  included  machinery  and  apparatus  for  making  sugar  and 
spirits,  57.659  tons,  worth  $5,178,394.  of  which  $3,102,368  from  the  United  States. 
$1,029,627  from  the  United  Kingdom.  $628,822  from  Belgium,  $283,071  from  Germany, 
and  $121,692  from  Fmnce;  agricultural  machinery,  553  tons,  worth  $117,337,  of  which 
$72,995  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $13,715  from  the  United  States;  electrical 
machinery.  318  tons,  worth  $84,822.  of  which  $69,871  from  the  United  States.  $7,675 
from  Canada,  and  $6,713  from  Germany;  pumps,  $7,182.  nearly  all  from  the  United 
States;  boilers,  948  tons,  worth  $11G.1S6.  of  which  $107,973  from  the  United  States, 
and  $7,752  from  the  United  Kingdom;  locomotives,  2.370  tons,  worth  $423,097,  of 
which  $356,771  from  the  United  States,  and  $6-5.043  from  Germany;  other  machinery, 
6.496  tons,  worth  $1,639,643,  of  which  $1,368,399  from  the  United  States.  $107,430 
from  Germany,  $82,463  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $-14,360  from  France;  machine 
parts  and  accessories.  7.521  tons,  worth  $1,567,601.  of  which  $1,384,691  from  the  United 
States,  $68,569  from  Germany.  $">7.190  from  France,  and  $36,833  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Apparatus:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


1910 


United  States   J2,2Tts,04<i 

217,400 
271.079 
35,064 
13,321 
«7,062 


United 
France. 

Germany  

Spain  

Other  countries. 


Total. 


2.831.ÜAS 


1911 


I2.4W.416 

129.S13 
2T19.ii.Hj 
54,054 
21.440 
156,444 


.1.061.  WO 


Included  in  this  class  were  25,256  sewing  machines,  worth  $393,007,  of  which  23,749, 
worth  $355,617,  were  from  the  United  States,  712,  worth  $20,347,  from  Germany,  and 
744,  worth  $12,576,  from  Belgium;  1,262  typewriters,  worth  $73,210.  nearly  all  from  the 
United  States;  5,891  hieyeles,  worth  $37,184,  almost  all  from  the  United  States;  17,825 
weighing  scales,  worth  $75,024,  of  which  15,882,  worth  $67,577,  from  the  United  Statep; 
594,  worth  $3,190,  from  the  United  Kingdom;  and  794,  worth  $2,400,  from  Germany; 
railroad  passenger  coaches,  worth  $166,520,  practically  all  from  the  United  States; 
carriages  and  accessories  for  the  ?ame,  worth  $746,308,  of  which  $404,100  front  the 
United  States.  $236,971  from  France.  $41,221  from  Belgium,  $23,965  from  Germany, 
and  $19,222  from  Spain;  haggage  care,  trucks,  and  freight  cars  of  all  kinds,  14,710  tons, 
worth  $1,021 ,788,  of  which  14,000  tons,  worth  $968,536,  from  the  United  States;  680  tons, 
worth  $50,697,  from  the  United  Kingdom;  and  24  tons,  worth  $2,146,  from  Germany; 
street  care.  109  tons,  worth  $25,864,  of  which  $23,389  from  the  United  States;  wagons, 
carta,  and  handcarts,  3,378  tons,  worth  $310,819,  nearly  all  from  the  United  States; 
steam  vessels,  worth  $149,531,  of  which  $77,500  from  Norway,  $50, 668  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  $18,005  from  the  United  States;  sailing  vessels,  $62,106,  of  which  $47,840 
from  the  United  States.  $7,325  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $6,000  from  Norway. 
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Meats:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


;  1910 

1911 

IS,  139. 4K8 
U3.029 
21.712 
4.4*5 
4.193 
2.297.507 

10,1.30,504 

The  principa]  imports  were:  Game  and  poultry,  $23.552,  of  which  (19.362 
from  the  United  States  and  $3,434  from  Spain;  jerked  beef,  38.804.400  pounds,  worth 
$2,291,843.  of  which  $1.538.420  from  Uruguay,  $720,509  from  Argentina,  and  $23.875 
from  the  Dominican  Republic;  salt  pork,  15,317,583  pounds,  worth  $1,638.6S0,  prac- 
tically all  from  the  United  States;  fresh  pork,  mutton,  and  beef,  and  salted  and 
canned  beef,  $30,637,  all  from  the  United  States;  hams  and  shoulders.  3.855.813 
pounds,  worth  $642,798,  of  which  $594.805  from  the  United  States  and  $44.877  from 
Spain;  lard,  59,385,759  pounds,  worth  $5,543,048,  all  from  the  United  States,  except 
$15,740  from  Spain  and  $704  frflm  China;  bacon,  39.311  pounds,  worth  $7.628.  nearly 
all  from  the  United  States;  canned  meats.  1.815  tons,  worth  $326,463,  of  which  $232.237 
from  the  United  States.  $65,818  from  Spain,  and  $18,306  from  France;  other  meat  and 
meat  products,  438  tons,  worth  $125,846,  of  which  $88.429  from  the  United  States. 
$32.567  from  Spain,  and  $3,034  from  France. 

Fish:  The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


I'nited  Kingdom. 

Sr>ain  

Jnit.-d  States  


(Jermanv  

Other  countries. 


Total . 


1U10 

1911 

«23,110 

$37s,  2»« 

299,990 

331..  790 

62,482 

t..',  su; 

24, 321. 

25.  na 

23.1 

7M 

700,001 

7tó,4tó 

1,310.144 

1.5119.  64* 

Included  in  the  above  were:  Codfish.  17.698.8R3  pounds,  worth  $1.137.592,  of  which 
$398,118  from  Canada,  $371.393  from  the  United  Kingdom.  $340.750  from  Norway,  and 
$15.216  from  the  United  States;  herring.  907.282  pounds,  worth  $31.394.  of  which 
$16.345  from  Spain,  $6.725  from  the  United  States,  and  $-5,503  from  the  Canary  Islands; 
canned  salmon,  $20.771.  of  which  $16.414  from  Spain  and  $4.357  from  the  United 
States;  canned  sardines,  worth  $52,788.  of  which  $:î9,K27  from  Spain,  $4.374  from 
France.  $2,781  from  Portugal,  and  $2.097  from  the  I'nited  Kingdom;  other  canned 
fish,  $306.158.  of  which  $262.552  from  Spain.  $17.6SK  from  the  United  States,  and 
$14,544  from  France;  oysters  and  other  shellfish,  worth  $17.967.  of  which  $15.299 
from  the  United  States  and  $2.136  from  China. 

Breadfltufia  were  imported  in  the  last  two  years  from  the  following  countries: 


I'nited  Statwt     96,757,850 

O.-rmanv   2, 43A,  s«;s 

United  Kingdom  


Otlier  countries   1.994. MS 

Total   I3.35X.362 


1910 

lull 

36, 757, «50 
2,  43â,  si.s 
2.aV(,731 
106,577 
12,67* 
1.994,658 

M.13A.3M 
.',  ',70,243 
2,142,311 
122, 2SO 
9,670 
2, 0(1..,  4M 

13. 35*,  362 

i 

12,999,272 
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Included  in  this  class  were:  Oats,  18,482  tons,  worth  $477,058,  of  which  $256,140 
from  the  United  States,  $158,487  from  France,  and  $110.429  from  Argentina;  rice, 
136.118  tons,  worth  $5,920,244,  of  which  $2,308.635  from  Germany,  $2.087,510  fiom 
the  United  Kingdom,  $1.328.124  from  British  India.  $103,555  from  Spain,  and  $51,975 
from  the  United  Stales;  barley.  4,843  tons,  worth  $263,577,  of  which  $259,531  from 
Germany;  Indian  com,  74,843  tons,  worth  $1.745.790,  of  which  $1.456,751  from  the 
United  State*  and  $280.470  from  Argentina;  cornmeal,  20,775  barrels,  worth  $59,946, 
all  except  7  barrels  from  the  United  States;  wheat  Hour.  851,447  barrels,  worth 
$3,842.136.  of  which  $3.837,837  from  the  United  States;  other  flours,  1,208  tons,  worth 
$34,364,  of  which  $32,450  from  the  United  States;  biscuits  and  crackers,  $82.085,  of 
which  $47,833  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $29,417  from  the  United  States,  and  98,257 
from  France;  macaroni  and  other  pastes,  2.634  tout*,  worth  $84,619,  of  which  $63,307 
from  the  United  States,  $11,975  from  Spain,  $5.117  from  France,  and  $2,230  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Other  cereal  products.  492  tons,  worth  $41,902,  of  which  $29.227 
from  the  United  States,  86,085  from  Spain,  and  $2.836  from  the  United  Kingdom;  hay 
and  other  forage,  20,553  tons,  worth  $438,991,  of  which  $320.1 15  from  the  United  States, 
$105,895  from  Canada,  and  $12.648  from  Aigentina. 

Fruits:  The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


United  states. 


1910 


Spain. 
Franco. 


United  Kingdom. 
Germany  

other  countries. . 


SUM,!**) 
:uik,  IM7 
12.  WS 
13,387 
3,570 
32,003 


101] 


$318,  «22 
293,077 
13,190 
12,919 
5,214 
33,952 


Total. 


672,074 


670,074 


The  principal  imports  were:  Apples.  $54,958,  nearly  all  from  the  United  States; 
grapes,  $54,085,  of  which  $43,005  from  Spain  and  $10,892  from  the  United  States; 
other  fresh  fruits,  $120,720,  of  which  $119.335  from  the  United  States;  almonds, 
$66.614.  of  which  $63,037  from  Spain;  dried  cherries,  $12.317.  of  which  $8,969  from 
the  United  States  and  $2,140  from  Spain;  raisins.  $16,686,  of  which  $13,772  from 
Spain  and  $2.815  from  the  United  States;  other  dried  fruits,  $197,100,  of  which 
$124.417  from  Spain  $31,412  from  the  United  States.  $14,176  from  the  Canary  Islands, 
and  $10,494  from  the  United  Kingdom;  t  anned  and  other  preserved  fruits,  $152,345, 
of  which  $88,492  from  the  United  States.  $56.064  from  Spain,  $9,403  from  France,  and 
$5.643  from  the  Canary  Islands. 

Vegetables  were  imported  from: 


1910 


United  States   61,186,471 


Spain. 

Germany  

France  

United  Kincdom. 
Other  countries . . 


773, 005 
409,7*) 
lift,  215 
24,410 
2.0G3.168 


Total   4.522,049 


1911 


61,432,497 

«14,705 
3M.295 
G0.H22 
15,ft59 
1,932,017 


4,491,995 


Included  in  this  class  were:  Onions,  10.182  tons,  worth  $466,503,  of  which  $248,121 
from  Spain,  $92,681  from  the  Canan-  Islands.  $66,184  from  Uruguay,  $31,868  from  the 
United  States,  and  $15,452  from  Mexico;  peas,  7,766  tons,  worth  $800,191,  of  which 
$.549,793  from  Mexico,  $143,232  from  the  United  States,  $78,657  from  Spain,  and 
$12,875  from  Germany;  beans.  14.823  tons,  worth  $1,302,996,  of  which  $482,222  from 
Mexico,  $369.010  from  Germany.  $259.722  from  the  United  States,  $151,902  from 
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Austria-Hungary,  $13,980  from  Spain,  and  $11,045  from  France;  potatoes,  54,388 
tona,  worth  $1,389,715,  of  which  $886,999  from  the  United  States,  $474,281  from 
Canada,  and  $21,652  from  the  Canary  Islands;  other  fresh  and  dried  vegetables,  1,505 
tons,  worth  $33,990,  of  which  $18,920  from  the  United  States,  $7,837  from  Spain,  and 
$4,698  from  Canada;  canned  and  other  preserved  vegetables,  $498,600,  of  which 
$311,560  from  Spain,  $91,756  from  the  United  States,  $47,132  from  France,  $25,117 
from  Belgium,  and  $10,675  from  Italy. 

Beverages  and  oils  were  imported  from  the  following  countries: 


Spain . 
United 

France  

United  Kingdom 

German  v  

Other  countries.. 

Total  


$2, 281 ,  262 
318,543 
341,773 
i'ú.'CT 
44,361 
54,599 


3,290,467 


1911 


12,207,949 
344,581 
312,212 
252,778 
46,703 
V.  sTU 


3,5 


Articles  included  in  this  class  were:  Olive  oil,  1,319,908  gallons,  worth  $872,211, 
of  which  $801,152  from  Spain,  $58,586  from  the  United  States,  and  $10,932  from  France; 
cottonseed  oil,  274,568  gallons,  worth  $168,831,  of  which  $164,046  from  the  United 
States;  other  food  oils,  $9,168,  nearly  all  from  Europe.  White  wines,  in  bottles,  31,411 
dozen,  worth  $116,104,  of  which  $93,633  from  Spain,  $15,854  from  France,  and  $3,219 
from  Portugal;  in  other  containers.  454,468  gallons,  worth  $193,805,  of  which  $135,758 
from  Spain,  $29.597  from  France,  and  $24,350  from  Italy.  Red  wine,  in  bottles,  20,414 
dozen,  worth  $50,756,  of  which  $44,367  from  Spain,  $3,042  from  France,  and  $2,557 
from  the  United  States;  in  other  containers,  5,055,236  gallons,  worth  $1,103,771,  of 
which  $1.053,530  from  Spain,  $35,710  from  France,  $6,415  from  the  United  States, 
and  $6,180  from  the  Canary  Islands.  Beer,  in  bottles,  413,678  dozen,  worth  $333,514, 
of  which  $229,457  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $81,103  from  the  United  States,  and 
$15,720  from  Germany;  in  other  containers,  26,723  gallons,  worth  $20.511,  of  which 
$10,406  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $8,640  from  the  United  States,  and  $1,465  from 
Germany.  Cider,  in  bottles,  27,279  dozen,  worth  $53,361 ,  of  which  $49,599  from  Spain. 
Champagne,  41,101  meters,  worth  $74,961,  of  which  $63,966  from  France,  $8,364  from 
Spain,  and  $2.123  from  the  United  States.  Distilled  liquors  and  cordials,  430,095 
liters,  worth  $215,027.  of  which  $132,994  from  France,  $26,535  from  Germany,  $16,715 
from  the  United  States,  $13.149  from  Spain,  and  $10.270  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Vinegar,  in  barrels,  35.580  gallons,  worth  $9.820.  from  France,  Spain,  and  the  United 
SUtes. 

Dairy  products  were  imported  from: 


Uniled  Stales. 

United  Kingdom.. 
Si  • 


Other  counlrles. 


1910 

1911 

$742.717 

«739. 167 

349.600 

352. 133 

46.491 

4O.S08 

32.451 

36, 147 

15.374 

15.524 

1,337,334 

1.473. 252 

2,  W4.(li.7 

2,657,031 

Under  this  heading  the  imports  were:  Condensed  milk,  15,611  tons,  worth  $1,823,216 
of  which  $806.íi22  from  Norway.  $623,936  from  the  United  States,  $347,633  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  $24.401  from  Canada;  butter.  849  tons,  worth  $424.978.  of  which 
$271.944  fn.m  Denmark.  $68,932  from  the  United  States,  $34.934  fn.m  Spain,  $21.305 
from  the  Netherlands,  $14.162  from  Germany,  and  $10.227  from  France;  cheese. 
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2.312  tons,  worth  $408,837,  of  which  $298,591  from  the  Netherlands,  $4«,299  from  the 
United  States,  $24,538  from  Switzerland,  $12,228  from  Germany,  and  $7,387  from  the 
Canary  Islands. 
All  other  alimentary  substances  were  received  from: 


1910 


United  States   11,029,673 


Inn, 712 

7,453 
2,420,335 


Total. 


1911 


3, 699, m 


$1.212.075 
194.519 
24. 1S5 
2«,240 
7,133 
2.S04.S96 


4.299.04S 


Under  this  class  the  imports  were:  Cacao.  176,073  pounds,  worth  $39,408,  of  which 
$30,506  from  the  United  States  and  $4.781  from  Venezuela;  tea,  70  tons,  worth 
$13,717,  of  which  $8.361  from  China  and  $2,466  from  the  United  States;  coffee.  11,697 
tons,  worth  $2,917,410,  of  which  $2,598,490  from  Porto  Rico,  $144.518  from  the  United 
States.  $105,784  from  Venezuela,  and  $65.732  from  Brazil;  chocolate,  123,862  pounds, 
worth  $24,717,  of  which  $14,461  from  France,  $4.174  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
$3,887  from  the  United  States;  confectionery,  1,439,966  pounds,  worth  $HJõ,646,  of 
which  $66,182  from  Spain.  $63,642  from  the  United  States,  $14,064  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  $9,766  from  France;  saffron,  13,854  kilos,  worth  $124,190.  nearly  all 
from  Spain;  pepper  and  other  spices,  $20,865,  of  which  $10,560  from  the  United  States, 
$3,081  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $2,194  from  British  India;  oleomargarine, 
490.196  pounds,  worth  $49.402.  all  from  the  United  States;  eggs,  4.288.60S  dozen, 
worth  $926,943,  nearly  all  from  the  United  States. 

Miscellaneous  articles:  The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


1910 

1911 

11,275.803 
340,814 
255.10.1 
132,  M8 
144,732 
411,924 

$1,408,415 

3S0.S61 
2S0.041 
165,705 
141,291 
469,978 

2,507.032 

2.»4fl,291 

This  classification  included:  Fane,  55,055  kilos,  worth  $56,941,  of  which  $25,837 
from  Japan,  $16,444  from  Spain,  $8,409  from  China,  and  $1,990  from  the  United  States; 
amber,  tortoise  shell,  and  jet,  18,123  kilos,  worth  $94,222,  of  which  $66,789  from  France, 
$13,758  from  Austria-Hungary,  $8,193  from  Germany,  $2,785  from  the  United  States, 
and  $1,150  from  Japan;  articles  of  horn,  25,767  kilos,  worth  $102,326,  of  which  $76,452 
from  France,  $11,012  from  the  United  States,  $7,566  from  Germany,  $4,142  from 
Spain,  and  $2,218  from  Austria-Hungary;  articles  of  celluloid,  50,670  kiloe,  worth 
$67,868,  of  which  $37,552  from  France,  $15,153  from  the  United  States,  $8,534  from 
Germany,  $2,576  from  Spain,  and  $2,000  from  Mexico;  oilcloth  for  floors,  923  meters, 
worth  $6,307,  practically  all  from  the  United  States;  all  other  oilcloth,  181,270  kilos, 
$82,884,  of  which  $64,756  from  the  United  States,  $10,946  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  $5,882  from  Germany;  matches,  41,247  gross,  worth  $40,987,  of  which  $34,562 
from  Franco  and  $5,939  from  Italy;  rubber  hose  and  other  manufactures  of  rubber, 
84  tons,  worth  $135,980,  of  which  $110,886  from  the  United  States,  $16,298  from  Ger- 
many; toys,  402  tons,  worth  $175,717,  of  which  $103,341  from  Germany,  $27,084  from 
the  United  States,  $21,418  from  France,  and  $20,484  from  Spain;  walking  canes, 
umbrellas,  and  parasols,  $96,700,  of  which  $52.853  from  Spain,  $15,872  from  the  United 
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Kingdom,  $8,322  from  the  Canary  Island*.  $6,342  from  Germany,  and  $6,280  from 
France;  tombstones  and  accessories,  $17,423,  of  which  $16,415  from  the  United  States; 
hats.  84,596  dozen,  worth  $464,44»,  of  which  $197,390  from  Italy,  $97,238  from  the 
United  States.  $80,261  from  Ecuador,  $37,591  from  France,  $15,527  from  Colombia, 
$12,948  from  Spain,  and  $11,798  from  the  United  Kingdom;  cartridges  and  caps, 
$22,550.  of  which  $18,409  from  the  United  States,  $1,510  from  France;  waterproof 
cloth,  100  tons,  worth  $258,486,  of  which  $144,019  from  the  United  States,  823,918 
tram  the  United  Kingdom,  $11,962  from  Spain,  $10,120  from  France,  and  $6,936  from 
the  Canary  Islands;  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco,  142  tons,  worth  $51,273.  all  from 
the  United  States,  articles  not  specially  mentioned  or  not  classified  in  the  tariff,  3,764 
tons,  worth  $779,606,  of  which  $479,951  from  the  United  States,  $105,722  from  Ger- 
many. $71,721  from  France,  $46,084  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $17,446  from  Brazil, 
$16,170  from  Switzerland.  $11,776  from  Spain,  and  $10,707  from  Argentina. 

The  last  classification  in  the  general  table  refers  to  articles  free  of  duty,  which  were 
imported  from  the  following  countries: 


1010  1011 


$6.snr..049  17,305.757 
220,704  262,757 


Uuited  States  

United  Kinplnin  

Spain  

Fmnfv 

Other  countries  


Total. 


97.462  142.UK» 
125,087  92.578 


474.072 


7,775.967 


8.441.715 


The  principal  articles  under  this  heading  were:  Manure,  3,880  tons,  worth  $95,356, 
of  which  $65,931  from  the  United  States  and  $28,625  from  Argentina;  paving  stones, 
14,920  tons,  wortli  $132,592,  of  which  $128.878  from  Norway;  plows  and  cultivators, 
1,502  tons,  worth  $198,507.  of  which  $182,164  from  the  United  States  and  $13,697  from 
the  United  Kingdom;  reapers,  175  tons,  worth  $44,200,  of  which  $27,429  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  $14,708  from  the  United  States;  other  agricultural  implementa, 
1,211  tons,  worth  $202,332,  of  which  $138.387  from  the  United  States,  $51.309  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  $11,826  from  Germany;  trees  and  plants,  $20,958,  of  which 
$18,520  from  the  United  States;  anthracite  coal,  68,507  tons,  worth  $205,613,  of  which 
64,647  tons,  worth  $189,532,  from  the  United  States.  1,051  tons,  worth  $8,810,  from 
Germany,  and  2,809  tons,  worth  $7,271,  from  the  United  Kingdom;  bituminous  coal, 
931,272  tons,  worth  $3,049.343,  of  which  925,900  tons,  worth  $3.024,537,  from  the 
United  States,  4.452  tons,  worth  $17.530,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  920  tons, 
worth  $7,276,  from  Germany;  coke,  27,152  tons,  worth  $77,589,  of  which  23,950  tons, 
worth  $65,974,  from  the  United  States  and  3,202  tons,  worth  $11,615,  from  the  United 
Kingdom;  henequén,  hemp,  etc.,  2,189  tons,  worth  $145,733,  of  which  $72,446  from 
the  United  States,  $54,770  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $14,094  from  Mexico; 
printed  books,  maps,  etc.,  $61,365,  of  which  $48,265  from  the  United  States,  $6,489 
from  Canada,  and  $3.569  from  France;  wood  pulp  and  news-print  paper,  5,648  tons, 
worth  $331,494,  of  which  $232,023  from  the  United  States,  $42,6%  from  France,  and 
$32,593  from  Canada;  tin  planed  pine  lumber,  167,474  M  feet,  worth  $2,625,081.  of 
which  $2,265,395  from  the  United  States,  $252,299  from  Canada,  $73,783  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  $33.237  from  the  British  West  Indies;  fresh  fish,  782,256  pounds, 
worth  $26,260,  all  from  the  United  States;  mineral  waters,  1,079,686  liters,  worth 
$173,368,  of  which  $86,906  from  Spain,  $39,421  from  France,  $26,384  from  Belgium, 
and  $15.439  from  the  United  States:  cheesecloth,  135  tons,  worth  $95,451,  all  from  the 
United  States;  hartad  fence  wire,  7.691  tons,  worth  $352.583.  of  which  $342.913  from 
the  United  States  and  $5,203  from  Belgium;  other  free  import!  not  classified,  5,492 
tons,  worth  $457,030.  of  which  $114.357  from  the  United  States. 
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EXPORTS. 

The  t  x|)ort8  by  countries  for  the  past  three  fiscal  years  were: 


Countries. 


UK* 


lain 


t'nited  States   $109,407,013 

United  Ku»lum   6.013.676 

c.ermany  »,  I  4.053.900 

France  1  1.216.275 

Spain   N65.519 

Other  American  countries   2.660.971 

other  Kuropeaii  countries   1,061,241 

All  other  countries  |  411.  Ml 

Total   124,711,066 


1120. 32».  507 

UI.lilNi.2N9 

3.646.39* 
1,540.080 

727.207 
3.391.216 

015,175 

655  ...".s 


lso.'jtw.oai 


1911 


$113.  m  732 

6.088,763 
3,601,711 
1,405,356 
745. 197 
3.326.3X3 
823,608 
650,116 


129.17s.W5 


Included  under  "Other  American  countries"  for  lull,  are:  Canada.  $1,139.140; 
Argentina.  $870,025;  Uruguay ,  $396,864;  Colombia,  $143,535;  Panama,  $100.185; 
Mexico.  $93,678;  Dutch  West  Indies,  $64,578;  1'uerto  Rico.  $37,304;  and  Costa  Rica, 
$31.457.  Under  "Other  European  countries":  Belgium,  $245,043;  Netherlands, 
$210,021;  Austria-Hungary,  $166,537;  Gibraltar,  $68,408:  Portugal.  $48.600;  Italy, 
145,663;  and  Russia,  $23,482.  Under  "All  other  countries":  Australia,  $380,387; 
Canan-  Islands.  $116,624;  French  Africa,  $53,270;  British  Africa,  $53,040;  and  Egynt, 
$19,102. 

For  the  calendar  year  1911  the  exports  to  the  United  States  were  $106,615.291;  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  $5.697,312;  to  C.ermany,  $3,640.563;  to  France.  $1,307,517:  and 
to  Spain,  $458,923. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of  the  exports  by  articles  from  Cuba  during 
the  last  three  fiscal  years: 


Animals  and  animal  products: 

Live  animals  

Hideo  and  skins  

Other  animal  products  

.Sugar  and  molasses: 

Sugar  

Molasses  

Confectionery  

Fruits,  crains,  and  vegetables: 

Fruits  

Grains  and  vegetables  

Marine  products: 

TortoLse  shell  

Sponges  

Mineral  products: 

Asphalt  

Iron.  gold,  and  copper  ores  

Old  metals  

Forest  products: 

Vegetable  fibers  

Wood  >., 


Tobacco: 

Cnraaniifactured. . 

Manufactures  of. . . 
Miscellaneous: 

Hee  product*  

Distilled  products. 

Other  articles  

Reexportation*  

Money  


Total. 


1909 

1910 

1911 

138,560 
1,482,  IOS 
72,757 

$14.623 

1,894. 738 
108,280 

$17.763 
1,797.434 
88.062 

79.130.181 
1 , 556, 605 
47, 194 

108,762,632 
1.477.756 
44.007 

S5.16S.933 
1,197,433 
48,000 

2,359.397 
674. 850 

2.098.089 
453,083 

1,835.952 
437,732 

64.843 
271,5915 

30,828 
354.855 

39.235 
299, 139 

47,580 
3.362.289 
82.751 

13,469 

4.350.476 
2.299 

13,711 
3.874.172 
162 

74,661 
1,516,350 
5 

37.431 
1.663.398 
40 

18,640 
3,109,800 
40 

10,084. 704 
12.900. 490 

15.450.913 
12.423.007 

16.  BSB,  761 
13.m»M.982 

OSS. 052  ¡ 
359.655 
326. 71S 
271.471 

703.680 
3.56, 0.37 
216.G6S 
436, 651 

747.852 
4(1,543 
174.446 
314. 250 
636, 827 

124, 71 1. 069 

150,909,020 

12-.I.  I7S..86." 

65992-Bull.  6-13  13 
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Live  animals:  The  exporte  under  this  heading  were: 

■  mo    ;  mil 

United  States  I  $9.334  $9.971 

United  Kingdom   2,MW  1,177 

Spain                                                                                                                 200  1  250 

Other  countries  .......                                                                          2.2K1  «.365 

Total   14.623  17.763 

■  I 


Included  in  this  class  were:  173  head  of  cattle,  worth  $5,790,  of  which  104  head,  worth 
$4,000,  to  the  Dominican  Republic;  turtles,  $6,713,  all  to  the  United  States. 
Hides  and  skins:  The  exports  were: 


1910  1911 

United  States   5522, 112  $421 .  6»9 

«'•eraran  v   1,070,494  975,109 

PranM   195,724  237,276 

Other  countries   106,408  73,380 


Total   1,894,  £W  1.707,434 


The  principal  articles  in  this  classification  were:  Cattle  ludes,  1,2(57  tons,  worth 
$1,660,294,  of  which  $950,889  to  Germany,  $401,7-19  to  the  United  States,  $234,370  to 
France,  $38,320  to  the  Netherlands,  and  $34,550  to  Belgium;  other  hides  an«l  skins. 
150  tons,  worth  $37,020.  of  which  $24,220  to  Germany,  $9,800  to  the  United  States, 
ami  $3,000  to  France. 

Other  animal  products.  The  exports  under  this  heading  were: 


1910  1911 


Uniu*!  States   $86,501  |  $66,6^ 

Oermanr...   11,670  1,403 

France  .'.    1,134  1,164 

Other  countries   8,975  6,110 


Total  i      It*.  280  88.062 


Included  in  the  above  class  were:  Horns,  hoofs,  and  bones,  2,071  tons,  worth  $57.530, 
of  which  $45,290  to  United  States,  $5,860  to  Belgium,  and  $5.458  to  Germany;  other 
animal  products,  368  tons,  worth  $30,532,  of  which  $21,395  to  the  United  States,  and 
$8,645  to  Germany. 

Sugar:  The  exports  of  sugar  were: 


1910  ion 

Unit*!  States                                                                                HQS, 445,805  $85,081,624 

United  Kingdom   5. 9».  28* 

Franee.   iso.ouo   

Suiin   325  V3» 

Other  countries   171,214  3.406 

Total  ,    108,762.632        85,  llK.  933 


Included  in  the  above  were:  Crude  sugar,  3,311,638,408  pounds,  worth  $84.544,291, 
of  which  3,307,515.646  pounds,  worth  $84,457,015,  to  the  United  Suites,  and  4.077,180 
pounds,  worth  $83,605,  to  the  United  Kingdom;  refined  sugar,  11.646,492  pounds, 
worth  6643,748,  practically  all  to  the  Uinted  States. 
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Molasses:  The  exporta  of  molasses  were: 
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1910  1911 

United  States                                                                                                1894.475  $730,619 

United  Kingdom                                                                                    183,030  47».,«*2 

'iwiiwnv                                                                                                              27  27 

other  countries  ,           234  105 

Total                                                                                                  1, 477, 758  1,197.413 


This  title  includes  molasses  and  migar  sirup.  Of  the  former  the  exports  were 
21,992,541  gallons,  worth  $718.961,  to  Unitod  States  and  12.9S2.039  gallons,  worth 
$476,677,  to  United  Kingdom. 

Confectionery:  The  exporta  of  confectionery  were: 


United  States. 

Spain  

Kranre  

United  KinRdom. 

liermany  

other  countries.. 


Total. 


1910 


$.«(,441 

2,285 
1.512 
781 
250 
8, 736 

44.0117 


1911 


130,377 
J,<«6 
1,393 
076 
150 
12,118 


48,000 


Fruits,  grains,  and  vegetables:  The  principal  exports  in  this  classification  were 
5,494,000  coconuts,  worth  1123,428,  practically  all  to  the  United  States;  oranges, 
3,609,817  pounds,  worth  $63,910,  of  which  $62,939  to  the  United  States;  pineapples, 
25,775  tons,  worth  $878,145.  of  which  $875,077  to  the  United  Suites;  bananas,  40,984 
tons,  worth  $751,707,  of  which  $754,682  to  the  United  States;  other  fruits,  473  tons, 
worth  $14,973,  nearly  all  to  the  United  States;  cacao,  2,384,420  pounds,  worth 
$250,829,  of  which  $106,825  to  France,  $84,230  to  the  United  States,  $38,448  to  Ger- 
many, and  $14,464  to  the  Netherlands;  vegetable!,  $186,337,  of  which  $184,943  to  tin- 
United  States. 

Marine  products:  Under  this  heading  the  exports  were: 


1910  1911 

 J  

«155,439  $143,800 

121.613  107,612 
73.084  57,163 
26,899  23,740 
14,64*  6.039 

391,683  338,874 

This  class  included:  Tortoise  shell,  3,637  kilos,  worth  $39,235,  of  which  $24,205  to 
France,  $13,780  to  Germany,  and  $1,250  to  the  United  States;  sponges,  321,303  kilos, 
worth  $299,139,  of  which  60,407  kilos,  worth  $119,595,  to  France,  193,431  kilos,  worth 
$106,582,  to  the  United  States,  and  39,530  kilos,  worth  $57,163,  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Mineral  products:  In  1911  the  asphalt  exports  amounted  to  1,769  tons,  worth 
$13,711,  nearly  all  of  which  went  to  the  United  States. 

Iron,  gold,  and  copper  ores:  Copper  ore,  68,709  tons,  worth  $530,730,  all  to  the 
United  States;  iron  ore,  1,245,593  tons,  worth  $3,325,672,  all  to  the  United  States. 

Forest  products:  Under  vegetable  fibers,  the  principal  export  was:  Yarey  palm 
fiber,  1,215  tons,  worth  $44,040,  of  which  $36,789  to  Germany,  $2,055  to  the  United 
States,  and  $2,042  to  Dutch  West  Indies. 
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Woods:  The  exports  were: 


1310 


United  Slates   $954,862 

United  Kingdom   247.:iTl 

Germany   261.370 

France   49,3.» 

Spain   40.SS6 

Other  countries   109,571 


Total. 


It 


inn 


$1,228,267 
347,  «12 
.112. 1?J 
114,617 

2»,  «62 
77.353 


2, 109. 


Included  in  thin  class  were:  Cedar,  22,672  M  loot,  worth  $1,162,306,  of  which  $8-12.512 
to  the  United  State*,  $264,051  to  Germany,  and  $51,296  to  the  Netherlands;  mahogany, 
16,535  M  feet,  worth  $810,702,  of  which  $298,955  to  the  United  States,  $297,036  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  $114,3S3  to  France,  $38,015  to  Germany,  $26,672  to  Spain,  $18.884 
to  Belgium,  and  $13,005  to  the  Netherlands;  other  woods,  2,635  M  feet,  worth  $136,SÜ2, 
of  which  $80,871  to  tlie  United  States  and  $47,523  to  the  United  Kingdom;  furniture, 
$10,975,  of  which  $7,912  to  tiic  United  States;  other  manufactures  of  wood,  $41,156,  of 
which  $25,225  to  Puerto  Rico,  $7,205  to  Uruguay,  and  $5,929  to  the  United  State*. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured:  The  exports  were: 


United  SUles... 
United  Kingdom. 

Germany  

France  

Spain  

Other  countries.. 


1910 


1911 


$12,7*5,047  $14,319,155 

68,756  39.478 

IS  TkZ 

328. 770  363, 761 

1.333,776  1,316,841 


Total  i  15,450,943  16,888,761 


Leaf  tobacco,  30,274,556  pounds,  worth  $13,869,644,  of  which  $20,241,464  pounds, 
worth  $11,512,130,  to  the  United  States;  3,815,209  pounds,  worth  $790,861,  to  Germany  ; 
1,113,681  pounds,  worth  $412,212,  to  Canada;  741,348  pounds,  worth  $366, 142,  to  Argen- 
tina; 2,851,689  pounds,  worth  $363,761,  to  Spain;  396,222  pounds,  worth  $120,075,  to 
Austria- Hungary;  279,687  pounds,  worth  $98,059,  to  Uruguay;  95,801  pounds,  worth 
$58,480,  to  France;  82,620  pounds,  worth  $36,806,  to  the  United  Kingdom;  130,462 
pounds,  worth  $20,899,  to  Portugal;  144,227  pounds,  worth  $18,752,  to  Gibraltar;  59,714 
pounds,  worth  $16,856,  to  Mexico;  138,670  pounds,  worth  $15,373,  to  Africa;  and  43,625 
pounds,  worth  $13,723,  to  Chile;  stems,  4,939,578  pounds,  worth  $3,019,117,  of  which 
$2,807,025  to  the  United  Stales,  $171,419  to  Canada,  and  $27,364  to  Argentina. 

Tobacco,  manufactured:  The  exporta  were: 


United  Kingdom. 

Germany  

France  

Srain  


r 


1910 

1911 

84.2I3.Vt7 
i,o47,834 
1,077. 184 
70fi. 158 
210, 394 
2,527,600 

$4.311,141 

8,9M,  124 
1,188,663 
6V5,437 
290,212 
2.649.605 

12. 423.0117 

13,098,982 

Cigars,  178,768,000,  worth  $12,542.070,  of  which  56,660,000,  worth  $4,2!)4,553,  to  the 
United  States;  62.617,000,  worth  $3.956,154,  to  the  United  Kingdom;  16,524,000,  worth 
$1.178,639,  to  Germany;  9,233,000,  worth  $653,930,  to  France,  9,351,000,  Worth  $549,199. 
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to  Canada;  3,7ii7,000.  worth  $140,675  to  Argentina;  «,329,000,  wortJi  $377,853,  to  Aus- 
tralia; 3,804.000,  worth  $285.884,  to  Spain;  3,179,  worth  $267,097,  to  Chile;  784,000, 
worth  $79,170,  to  Uruguay;  812,000,  worth  $53,040,  to  Freneh  Africa;  cheroots  and  ciga- 
rettes, 13,50«,«I8  boxe.*,  worth  $379,446,  of  which  $95,(518  to  Colombia,  $78,S6S  to 
Panama,  $52,05!»  to  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  $24.941  to  Chile,  $17.016  to  Peru.  $15,297 
to  Mexico,  $14,927  to  the  Canary  Islands,  and  $14,511  to  British  West  Indies;  smoking 
tobacco,  491,492  pounds,  worth  $177. 4<i<i,  of  which  $15,274  to  Colombia,  $25,215  to 
Franco,  $24,845  to  Gibraltar,  $18,250  to  French  Africa,  $15,533  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  $11,335  to  the  United  States. 

Bee  products:  The  exports  under  this  heading  were: 


1010 

1911 

$300.571 

19»..  257 
11.990 
It. i 

K-.  n: 

20 1.223 
15.762 
1.044 
204,4-32 

Unite-1  Static  

703.  »«0 

747,852 

Under  this  heading  are  include<I:  Wax,  1,893,456  pounds,  worth  $353,634,  of  which 
$179,256  to  Germany,  $148,973  to  the  United  States,  and  $18,625  to  Russia;  honey, 
7,526,197  pounds,  worth  $394.218.  of  which  $125,800  to  Belgium,  $116,135  to  Ger- 
many, $52.250  to  the  United  States.  $50.899  to  the  Netherlands,  and  $44,024  to  France. 

Distilled  producto:  The  exports  under  this  heading  were: 


1910 


United  King-lom   tCS.n» 

Spain   20,919 

l'nited  States   2.471 

Germany  1  846 

France   10 

Other  countries   MS, US 

T«.tnl   35.-..037 


1911 


$1.i7  S2S 
12  (.17 
6, 106 
1.198 

M 

313.778 


431.543 


Included  in  distilled  products  were:  Brandy.  1,495,466  gallons,  worth  $389,585,  of 
which  $207,204  to  Uruguay,  $82,978  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $52,973  to  the  Canary 
Islands,  $20.918  to  Argentina,  and  $12,128  to  Spain;  alcohol.  40,412  gallons,  worth 
$13,710,  of  which  $11.000  to  Costa  Rica,  ami  $2,600  to  the  United  Kingdom;  rum, 
58,635  gallons,  worth  $25,816,  of  which  $12,250  to  the  United  Kingdom.  $-5.144  to 
Porto  Rico,  and  $3,623  to  the  United  States. 

Other  articles:  Under  this  heading  are  included  pharmaceutical  products,  $34.133, 
of  which  $15.1)95  to  the  United  States,  and  $15.169  to  Mexico;  starch.  $11.225,  of 
which  $9,324  to  Mexico. 

Reexportations:  The  great  bulk  of  the  reexports  went  to  the  United  States.  $258.385. 
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A  recent  executive  decree,  issued  through  the  department  of  the 
interior,  directs  the  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Misiones  to  take 
possession,  in  the  name  of  the  Argentine  Government,  of  the 
ISLANDS  and  islets  belonging  to  the  Argentine  Republic  by  virtue 
of  the  treaty  concluded  with  Brazil  on  October  4,  1910.  The  islands 
referred  to  are  situated  in  the  Uruguay  River  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Cuareim  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pepiri-Guazu  River,  and 
in  the  Iguazu  River  below  its  juncture  with  the  San  Antonio  River. 
The  Iguazu  Falls  are  allotted  to  Argentina  and  Brazil  in  accordance 

with  the  treaties  of  October  2,  1903,  and  August  4,  1904.  The 

mayor  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  has  selected  Palermo  Park,  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  park  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  as  the 
most  suitable  site  for  the  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT  presented 
to  Argentina  by  North  Americans  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
in  Buenos  Aires  in  1910  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  minister  of  public  works 

of  the  Argentine  Government  has  approved  the  transfer  to  Vickers 
Son  &  Maxim,  for  the  construction  and  exploitation  of  SHIPBUILD- 
ING, yards  on  the  Santiago  River.  Mr.  Percy  Grant  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  company  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  provincial  com- 
mittee, which  is  to  organize  the  festivities  in  commemoration  of  the 
first  CENTENARY  of  the  Battle  of  San  Lorenzo  has  petitioned  the 
government  of  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  for  a  subsidy  of  100,000  pesos 

to  defray  the  expenses  connected  therewith.  A  proposal  has  been 

made  to  the  municipality  of  Rosario  by  the  director  of  public  works 
for  the  construction  of  a  public  LAUNDRY  in  which  to  wash  the 
clothing  from  the  different  hospitals  of  the  city.    The  building  is 

estimated  to  cost  15,000  pesos.  The  South  American  Railway  Co. 

has  petitioned  the  municipal  government  of  the  city  of  Rosario  for  an 
extension  of  time  in  which  to  submit  tenders  for  the  new  route  of 

ELECTRIC  TRAMWAYS.  The  port  of  SAN  BLAS  is  said  to 

have  the  best  natural  harbor  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  as  the  surrounding  country  is  capable  of  producing 
large  quantities  of  cereals,  fruit,  and  stock,  the  future  of  this  port  is 
most  promising.  The  BUDGET  for  1913,  submitted  to  the  legis- 
lature by  the  governor  of  the  Province  of  Tucuman,  estimates  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  at  6,137,095  and  6,097,227  pesos,  respec- 
tively.   The  largest  single  source  of  income  is  the  tax  on  sugar. 

which  amounts  to  1,350,000  pesos.  The  Argentine  Government  has 

appointed  Albert  W.  Brickwood  VICE  CONSUL  of  Argentina  at 
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Chicago.-  The  consul  general  of  the  Argentine  Government  in  Gua- 
temala has  informed  his  Government  that  the  Government  of  Guate- 
mala has  decided  to  charter  a  vessel  for  the  importation  of  Argent  ine 
CORN.  The  consul  general  helieves  that  if  the  first  shipment  proves 
satisfactory  a  permanent  market  will  he  established  in  Guatemala  for 

this  cereal.  During  the  fiscal  year  1911-12  the  production  of 

WEALTH  in  the  Argentine  Republic  aggregated  1.123,830,112  Ar- 
gentine gold  pesos,  made  up  of  the  following  items:  Agricultural  and 
forestal  products.  672,912,190;  stock  products,  394.917,922;  mineral 
products.  42.000.000;  and  hunting  and  fishery  products,  14,000,000. 
The  per  capita  production  during  the  period  mentioned  was  149.84 
Argentine  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  =  $0.965  United  States  currency) . — — 
The  Bahia  Blanca  STOCK  FAIR,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bahia  Blanca  Rural  Society  in  October  last,  sold  domestic  animals 

and  fowls  to  the  amount  of  150,000  pesos.  A  HOSPITAL  for  the 

treatment  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  has  just  been  com- 
pleted by  the  city  of  Bahia  Blanca.— A  STOCK  EXHIBITION 
was  held  at  Palermo  Park,  Buenos  Aires,  by  the  Argentine  Rural 
Society  from  November  3  to  6,  1912.  The  Argentine  Government 
distributed  100,000  pesos,  paper,  in  prizes.  A  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Congress  authorizing  the  board  of  sanitary  works  to  effect 
credit  operations  for  the  WATER  AND  SEWERAGE  system  of  the 
federal  capital  to  the  amount  of  50,000,000  Argentine  gold  pesos.  It 
is  estimated  that  under  this  arrangement  the  new  water  service  will 
be  ready  by  the  close  of  1913  and  the  new  sewerage  service  by  the 

middle  of  1915.  A  committee  composed  of  a  representative  of  the 

Brazilian,  Uruguayan,  and  Argentine  Governments  is  engaged  on  a 
SURVEY  of  the  rapids  of  the  upper  Uruguay,  with  the  object  of 
reporting  upon  the  feasibility  of  using  the  water  power  of  those  rapids 

for  generating  electricity.  In  Villa  del  Rosario,  Department  of 

Rio  Segundo,  a  large  factory  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of 
utilizing  FLAX  WASTE,  now  burned  by  the  colonists  as  a  worthless 
product.    It  is  estimated  that  2,000  tons  of  exportable  fiber  can  be 

produced  from  the  material  now  on  hand.  A  decree  has  been 

issued  by  the  department  of  public  works  declaring  void  the  conces- 
sion granted  for  the  construction  of  a  port  in  the  bay  of  SAMBO- 
ROMBOM  because  of  the  failure  of  the  concessionaries  to  continue 
construction  work  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  decree.  A 

guaranty  of  50,000  pesos  is  forfeited  to  the  Government.  The 

exports  of  CORN  from  the  Argentine  Republic  up  to  the  latter  part 
of  October,  1912,  amounted  to  more  than  3,500,000  tons.  An  official 
estimate  of  the  probable  exports  of  this  cereal  during  the  present  year 

is  5,000,000  tons.  From  July,  1911,  to  the  middle  of  October,  1912, 

the  Buenos  Aires  to  Pacific  RAILWAY  has  opened  to  public  traffic 

536  kilometers  of  new  line  and  established  27  new  stations.  

MOTOR  CYCLES  are  used  chiefly  as  a  method  of  covering  considerable 
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distances  in  everyday  ail'airs,  rather  than  simply  for  pleasure. 
The  customs  duty  is  25  per  cent  on  a  fixed  valuation  of  $339.68  per 
machine.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  machine  selling  at  $335  f.  o.  b. 
New  York  City  should  not  find  a  good  market  in  Argentina.  Two 
hundred  machines  have  been  sold  in  the  last  two  months,  the  demand 
coming  chiefly  from  the  remote  country  districts,  where  the  less  used 

roads  remain  in  fair  condition  except  during  bad  weather.  During 

the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1012,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
American  consul  general  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  United  States  received 
products  from  Argentina  to  the  amount  of  $5.504.539.70:  from  the 
same  country  Porto  Rico  received  $21,339.62;  increase  to  United 
States  over  1911,  $1.562.232.03;  increase  to  Porto  Rico  over  1911. 

$2,073.27.  The  department  of  STATISTICS  of'  the  ministry  of 

agriculture  reports  that  the  year  has  been  marked  by  progress  in 
pastoral,  forestal,  and  mining  industries,  the  figures  showing  the 
remarkable  results  of  the  labor  of  a  population  not  much  exceeding 
7,000,000.  The  report  continues:  "With  ordinarily  favorable  sea- 
sons, the  production  of  the  land  will  increase  every  year  in  greater 

proportion  than  the  consuming  power  of  the  population."  The 

Dirección  General  de  Ferrocarriles  (general  administration  of  railways) 
has  been  authorized  to  call  for  tenders  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  for  three  492-foot  BRIDGES  for  the  State  lines.— The  Bahia 
Blanca  municipality  has  approved  plans  for  a  DRAINAGE  SYSTEM, 
the  estimated  cost  of  which  will  be  $3.500.000  Argentine.  The  work 
will  be  paid  for  in  bonds  bearing  5  per  cent  interest  and  1  per  cent 
accumulating  amortization. — —EXPORTS  to  the  United  States 
invoiced  at  the  American  consulate  general  in  Buenos  Aires  during 
the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1912,  were  valued  at  $5.504.540.  as 
compared  with  $3.942,308  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1911,  an 
increase  of  $1,562,232.  The  principal  item  was  hides,  valued  at 
$3.417.587. 

On  December  17,  1912.  the  SENATE  RATIFIED  the  CON- 
VENTIONS adopted  by  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference  held 
at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910,  relative  to  PATENTS,  trademarks,  copy- 
rights, and  the  settlement  of  pecuniary  claims. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  providing  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Bolivian  CUSTOMHOUSE  from  La  Quiaca  to  Tu  piza,  where 
it  was  formerly  located.  The  same  bill  specific's  that  the  customhouses 
at  La  Paz,  Oruro,  Uyuni,  Tarija,  Tupiza,  Yacuiba,  Villa  Bella. 
Puerto  Suarez.  Cobija,  and  Abuna  shall  have  offices  in  the  commercial 
contors  of  the  respectivo  towns.    The  proposed  law  further  provides 
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that  tho  establishment  of  now  customhouses  or  the  transfer  or  abo- 
lition of  customhouses  now  in  existence  is  a  function  of  the  legislative 

power.  Tho  first  shipments  of  this  year's  COCA  crop  to  the  local 

markets  of  Bolivia  began  in  October  last.  The  opening  quotations 
wore  comparatively  low.  but  the  excellent  quality  of  Bolivian  coca 
has  created  a  demand  for  that  article  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and 
the  cheapness  with  which  this  product  can  be  cultivated  and  mar- 
keted in  Bolivia  insures  handsome  returns  to  those  engaging  in  the 
coca  industry  in  favorable  localities  with  sufficient  capital  and  on  a 

large  scale.  -The  department  of  public  works  lias  ordered  by 

cable  3.000  meters  of  3-inch  PIPING  for  the  Sacaba  waterworks  to 
bo  used  in  supplying  the  town  of  Sacaba  with  potable  water.  —A 
company  for  the  exploitation  of  mines  and  the  SMELTING  of  ores 
has  been  organized  in  the  city  of  La  Paz.  In  treating  ores  this 
company  will  employ  the  system  of  smelting  invented  by  its  director, 
Sr.  Cor  val  án,  who  has  asked  for  a  15-year  patent  covering  his  proc- 
esseis. According  to  a  law  promulgated   on  August    15,  1912. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  is  declared  free  in  the  public  schools 
of  Bolivia.  The  only  charge  made  against  the  student  Is  a  matricu- 
lation fee  of  7.50  bolivianos  in  advance  per  semester,  which  fee  is  not 

collected   in   the  case   of  indigent   pupils.  A  GEOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY  has  been  organized  in  Potosi.  Bolivia,  by  Manuel  Vicente 
Ballivian.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  REVENUES  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bolivia  are  derived  from  customs  duties,  tho  proceeds  from 
this  source  in  1911  amounting  to  12.72S.951  bolivianos,  of  which 
sum  8,208,524  bolivianos  were  duties  on  imports.  3.990.957  on 
exports,  and  523,470  bolivianos,  surcharges,  etc.-  According  to  tho 
report  of  the  Bolivian  consul  general  in  New  York.  Don  Adolfo 
Ballivian.  the  total  amount  of  United  States  PRODUCTS  DESTINED 
FOR  BOLIVIA  for  the  month  of  October  was  valued  at  S220.326.G5. 
Of  this  amount  $101,5^5.25  entered  the  country  via  the  port  of 
Moliendo  and  Lake  Titicaca.  For  tho  month  of  November  tho  total 
amount  of  goods  entering  Bolivia  from  the  United  States  was 
$115,723.08;  the  greater  bulk.  $50.7(14.30.  passing  through  the  port 
of  Antofagasta.  These  supplies  are  composed  largely  of  machinery, 
oils,  foodstuffs,  flour,  etc.  Through  the  port  of  San  Francisco  large 
quantities  of  American  products  are  also  exported  to  Bolivia,  the 

above  figures  referring  onlv  to  the  New  York  consulate.  The 

house  of  W.  R.  Grace  .V:  Co.  has  OPENED  A  BRANCH  of  the 
La  Paz  establishment  in  Arica,  with  Manuel  V.  Ballivian,  jr.,  as 
resident  manager.  Señor  Ballivian  was  formerly  the  secretan7  of 
the  Bolivian  Legation  in  Washington.  It  is  hoped  that  by  Feb- 
ruary, 1913,  tho  NEW  RAILWAY  line  from  Viacha  to  La  Paz  will 
be  completed;  this  is  a  prolongation  of  the  Arica  line  and  when 

completed  will  give  La  Paz  two  lines  to  Viacha.  a  terminal  point.  

In  order  to  encourage  SETTLEMENTS  under  military  régime  in  tho 
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northeastern  sections  of  tho  Republic,  along  the  Brazilian  borders, 
the  Government  otters  free  land  and  tools  and  free  transportation  for 

individuals  and  families.  A  recent  press  despatch  states  that  a 

bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Bolivian  Congress,  which  proposes  to 
impose  a  heavy  TAX  OX  BACHELORS  of  24  years  of  age  and 

over.  A  recent  despatch  states  that  the  deputies  for  Potosi  are 

urging  the  Government  to  decree  the  prolongation  of  the  projected 
Tupiza  railway  to  Potosi  via  Cotagaita,  in  order  to  afford  that  mining 

center  direct  railway  connection  with  the  Argentine  Republic.  

Señor  Adolfo  Calderon  Cousiño,  consul  general  of  Chile  in  Bolivia, 
estimates  £2,600,000  as  the  amount  of  Chilean  money  invested 
in  mines  in  the  Republic  of  Bolivia.  Of  this  sum  £500,000  is 
considered  a  total  loss,  £600,000  invested  in  enterprises  not  now 
paying  dividends,  and  £1,500,000.  in  investments  which  are 
profitable  at  the  present  time.  The  £600,000  referred  represent 
principally  capital  engaged  in  new  mining  enterprises  and  explora- 
tion work,  most  of  which  promises  to  become  more  or  less  pro- 
ductive in  the  near  future.  Among  the  companies  now  paying 
dividends  the  Oruro  Mining  Co.,  which  is  a  silver  and  tin  property 
capitalized  at  £320,000,  earns  annually  the  approximate  equivalent 
of  $800,000  United  States  gold.  The  shares  of  this  com  pany  have 
a  face  value  of  20  Chilean  pesos  each,  and  a  market  value  at  the 
present  time  of  135  Chilean  pesos  each.  Among  the  other  Chi'ean 
mining  companies  tho  following  are  tho  most  important:  San  Jose  de 
Oruro  y  Alan  tafia,  a  silver  and  tin  property  capitalized  at  £400,000, 
the  estimated  annual  profits  of  which  are  $80,000  United  States  gold; 
the  IJagua  Tin  Mines,  with  a  capital  of  £425,000,  the  annual  profits 
of  which  are  £160,000;  tho  Oploca  Mining  &  Agricultural  Co.,  with 
a  capital  of  £140,000  and  an  earning  capacity  of  $240,000  annually; 
tho  Totoral  Tin  Mining  Co.,  with  an  original  capital  of  £150,000  and 
an  earning  capacity  of  $S0,000,  United  States  gold  annually,  and  the 
Corocoro  copper  mines,  acquired  by  Chilean  capitalists  in  1876  for 
500,000  Chilean  gold  pesos,  the  profits  of  which  from  that  date  up 
to  the  present  time  have  amounted  to  about  $6,000,000  United  States 
gold.  Tho  Corocoro  copper  mines  are  the  only  copper  mines  in 
Bolivia  worked  on  a  largo  scale  with  Chilean  capital.  Heretofore  the 
exploitation  of  copper  in  Bolivia  has  been  greatly  hampered  because 
of  high  freight  rates,  but  now  that  tho  Arica-La  Paz  Railway  has 
been  constructed  and  a  branch  line  projected  to  Oruro,  it  is  thought 
that  there  will  soon  be  increased  activity  in  the  exploitation  of  copper 
mines  in  the  districts  traversed  by  this  railway  and  its  branches. 
The  consul  general  estimates  that  there  are  £400,000  of  Chilean  money 
invested  in  Bolivia  in  business  other  than  mining,  so  that  the  grand 
total  of  Chilean  investments  mado  in  Bolivia  up  to  the  present  time 
aggregates  £3.000.000. 
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Tourists  who  have  visited  Rio  do  Janeiro  will  ho  interested  in  the 
now  AERIAL  RAILWAY  which  is  being  construc  ted  to  the  top  of 
the  famous  Sugar  Loaf,  the  mountain  which  overlooks  the  magnifi- 
cent Bay  of  Rio.  The  lino  has  been  completed  from  the  station  at 
the  Praia  Vermelha  to  the  Morro  da  Urea,  a  distance  of  600  meters, 
where  there  is  a  station,  and  from  that  point  it  will  run  another  800 
meters  to  the  top  of  the  Sugar  Loaf.  The  car,  driven  by  electricity, 
is  suspended  in  the  air  by  wires  and  has  a  capacity  of  20  persons. 
The  entire  trip  of  1,400  meters  will  take  but  12  minutes  and  will 

afford  visitors  an  entirely  now  and  wonderful  view  of  the  harbor.  

From  official  figures  relative  to  the  IRON  industry  of  Brazil  which 
have  just  been  published  it  is  learned  that  the  importations  of  raw 
material  (such  as  steel  and  iron  bars,  etc.)  so  far  in  1912  amount 
in  value  to  32,214,012  milreis  (milreis  paper,  equals  approximately 
$0.3245),  while  other  iron  products,  such  as  iron  wire,  galvanized 
sheets,  railway  appurtenances,  etc.,  amounted  to  46,125,900  milreis,  or 
a  total  of  iron  imports  to  the  valuo  of  78,339,972  milreis,  something 

over  $26,000,000  in  United  States  currency.  The  Government  of 

the  State  of  Minas  has  recently  issued  regulations  for  the  holding  of 
agricultural  FAIRS  in  the  State.  The  fairs  will  be  open  for  the 
exhibition  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  products,  such  as  cattle,  dairy 
products,  poultry,  grain,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  etc.,  and  hand- 
some money  prizes,  medals,  etc.,  are  instituted  for  the  different 
classes  of  exhibits.  The  first  fair  is  to  be  held  at  Bello  Horizonte  on 
January  15,  1913,  and  is  to  last  for  five  days.  The  Hamburg  Ameri- 
can, the  Lamport  and  Holt,  and  the  Prince  steamship  lines  have  all 
established  NEW  SERVICES  between  New  York  and  Brazilian  ports, 
so  that  now  the  traveling  public  Is  guaranteed  a  minimum  service 
of  seven  voyages  per  month.  In  a  recent  issue  of  tho  Brazilian 
Review  the  fact  is  noted  that  frequently  papers  and  letters  are 
received  from  New  York  bearing  a  later  date  than  any  from  England, 
thus  showing  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  condition  of  traffic 

and  communication  between  New  York  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  

The  President  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  signed  a  decree  authoriz- 
ing tho  secretary  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  public  works  to  open 
a  special  credit  of  80,000$000  reis  (about  $26,000  United  States  cur- 
rency) for  expenses  connected  with  the  development  of  navigation 

and    commerce    of    the    port    of    SANTOS.  The  Sociedade 

Anonyma  Collegio  Bello  Horizonte,  a  company  with  a  capital  of 
160:000$000  reis  (about  $52,000  United  States  currency)  has  boon 
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registered  in  Bello  Horizonte  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  MODEL 
SCHOOL.  The  President  of  Brazil  has  signed  a  decree  author- 
izing the  Sociedade  Anonynia  de  Peculios  A  Universal,  a  mutual 
life  insurance  company,  to  operate  in  Brazil.  The  company  begins 
with  a  capital  of  100,000  milreis  with  permission  to  increase  to 

500,000  milreis.  A  national  rubber  convention  will  be  held  in 

Rio  de  Janeiro  from  May  13  to  May  28,  1913,  and  invitations  have 
been  sent  to  the  presidents  and  governors  of  the  several  rubber  pro- 
ducing States  by  the  minister  of  agriculture.  The  main  object  of  the 
exhibition  is  to  collect  in  one  place  all  sorts  of  samples  of  Brazilian 
RUBBER  and  to  get  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
industry  in  order  to  facilitate  the  Government  in  the  execution  of  the 

law  of  January  5,  which  provides  for  the  defense  of  rubber.  

Companhia  Industrial  Mucury  is  the  name  of  a  joint  STOCK  COM- 
PANY recently  formed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  purpose  of  working 
national  timber,  purchasing  and  selling  land,  and  exploiting  mining 
industries.    The  capital  is  500,000  milreis  (milreis  equals  about 

$0.3245  United  States  currencv)  divided  into  2,500  shares.  

The  Brazil  TOBACCO  COMPANY  (Ltd.)  has  been  registered  in 
London.  It  will  comprise  nine  factories  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo, 
and  other  cities.  The  capital  will  be  £625,000  in  6  per  cent  deben- 
tures, 7,000  preferred  shares  of  £1,  bearing  7  per  cent  interest,  and 

1,250,000  ordinary  shares  of  10  shillings  each.  According  to 

recent  advices  the  Algoas  &  Northern  Railway  Co.  has  been  regis- 
tered in  London.  The  capital  is  £250,000  and  the  object  is  to 
acquire  permission  from  the  Government  of  the  State  of  AJagoas,  or 
purchase  a  concession  already  granted,  for  the  construction  of  a 
RAILWAY  to  start  from  Lourenco  de  Albuquerque  or  Bomjardim 
on  the  Great  Western  of  Brazil  and  run  to  the  north  of  the  State  to 
the  district  of  Jaeuhypc,  with  branches  running  in  various  directions 

from  the  main  line.  The  following  from  the  Brazilian  Review 

of  November  12  shows  the  activity  of  the  Brazilian  Government  in 
RECLAIMING  LANDS  from  the  marshes  known  as  the  "baixada" 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro:  41  Amongst  the  recent  decrees  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  for  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  is  one  authoriz- 
ing that  department  to  open  a  credit  of  2.709.384  milreis  or  £184,625 
for  the  work  of  clearing  the  bed  of  the  river  Estrella  and  its  affluents 
in  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  ''baixada"  or  marsh  land.  Work  is  going  on 
apace  on  the  clearing  of  the  various  rivers  in  the  baixada,  ami  it  is 
now  quite  a  common  sight  to  see  large  barges  being  towed  by  electric 
launches  and  carrying  various  produce  to  the  Rio  markets.  All  along 
the  Leopoldina  line,  too,  market  gardens  are  springing  up  and  the 
fertile  soil,  which  the  Jesuits  knew  so  well  how  to  work,  is  once  more 
being  brought  into  cultivation.  Since  writing  the  above  we  notice 
that  further  credits  of  528:2171625  milreis,  1.525:2101500  milreis,  and 
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794:  $866, 1S7  milreis  have  been  opened  for  the  clearing  of  the  rivers 
Merit  v.  Guapy.  Mage,  and  Iguassu,  all  in  the  'Baixada."— — - 
A  reeent  report  from  the  consul  general  of  the  United  States  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  states  that  the  EXPORTS  from  Brazil,  excluding  specie, 
during  11)  11.  amounted  to  $324,919.767,  against  £310,006,438  in  1910. 
The  United  States  continues  to  he  Brazil's  best  customer,  having 
purchased  35. 0  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  exports  for  1911, 
compared  with  30.1  per  cent  for  1910.-  —The  United  States, 
instead  of  being  the  fourth  largest  consumer  of  Brazilian  CACAO, 
became  in  1911  second  after  Germany,  and  the  proportional  increase 
in  the  exports  to  the  United  States  was  even  greater  than  to  Germany. 
Of  the  principal  countries.  France  was  the  only  one  that  purchased 
less  cacao  <luring  1911  than  in  1910.  The  third  most  important 
export  of  Brazil  during  1911  was  Yerba  maté  (Paraguayan  tea),  the 
total  value  of  the  product  exportée!  being  S9.63S.432,  of  which  amount 
Argentina  took  $7,211,322.  while  Uruguay,  the  second  best  customer, 

took    $2, 033. 4SI    worth.  According    to    a   report    of  United 

States  Consul  P.  Merrill  Griflith,  the  amount  of  SUGAR  delivered  in 
Pernambuco  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  2,142,077  bags,  an  increase 
over  1910  of  US, 509  bags.  Of  this  amount  101,506  bags  of  unre- 
fined sugar,  having  a  value  of  $1.016,943,  were  sent  to  the  United 
States,  most  of  the  remaining  amount  being  shipped  to  Rio  de 

Janeiro  and  other  southern  Brazilian  cities.  The  largest  COTTON 

MILL  in  Pernambuco  has  .52.000  spindles  and  S00  looms,  and 
employs  2,000  workers,  including  both  men  and  women,  the  pro- 
portion being  about  two-thirds  women  to  one-third  men.  The  mill 
spins  yarns  up  to  No.  2S,  works  chiefly  dobbins  and  Jacquard  looms, 
and  manufactures  fustians,  American  drills,  fancy  oxfords,  and  vari- 
ous other  kinds  of  cloth.  The  other  mills  produce  about  the  same 
kind  of  manufactured  goods,  only  in  somewhat  smaller  quantities. 
The  texture  and  style  of  the  products  turned  out  are  excellent,  many 
patterns  being  especially  attractive  on  account  of  the  originality  of 
the  design  and  the  beautiful  finish.    There  is  a  ready  demand  for  all 

goods  manufactured  and  no  goods  are  exported.  Pernambuco 

is  an  important  station  for  three  CABLE  companies,  the  Western 
Telegraph  Co.,  the  South  American  Cable  Co..  and  the  Deutsch 
Süd-Amerikanische  Telegraph  Gesellschaft.  The  latter  has  recently 
been  completed  and  is  now  working.  It  runs  from  Pernambuco  to 
Hamburg  via  Dakar,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Wireless  stations 
have  also  been  installed  by  a  French  company  at  Fernando  de 
Noronha,  the  Brazilian  convict  island  situated  about  350  miles  north- 
west of  Pernambuco,  and  also  at  Olinda,  a  suburb  of  Pernambuco 
The  latter  station  has  a  range  of  almut  500  miles. — —Reports 
from  United  States  Consul  S.  P.  Warner  state  that  the  HEALTH 
CONDITIONS  in  Bahia,  which  has  an  estimated  population  of 
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292,000,  were  exceptionally  good  during  the  past  year.    The  number  of 

deaths  reported  were  5,259,  or  only  18  per  thousand  inhabitants.  

The  number  of  STEAMERS  engaged  in  foreign  trade  that  entered 
the  port  of  Bahia  during  1911  was  565.  with  a  total  tonnage  of 

1,693.158.  The  official  valuation  of  the  EXPORTS  from  Bahia 

in  1911  was  $15.116,329,  as  compared  with  $14,247,304  in  1910,  an 

increase  of  about  7  per  cent.  According  to  consular  advices  the 

exports  from  the  port  of  Santos,  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  INCREASED 
from  $92,941,797  in  1910  to  $155,463,323  in  1911.  The  value  of  the 
imports  in  1911  was  $78,134,122  as  compared  with  $46,048,404  in 

1910.  The  number  of  VESSELS  entered  at  the  port  of  Santos 

during  1911   was  1,634,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  3,785,896.  

During  1911,  the  numberof  IMMIGRANTS  that  entered  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo  was  43,532,  as  compared  with  24,222  in  1910.  The  number 
that  entered  under  Government  contract  in  191 1  was  21 ,458,  as  against 

15.517  in  1910.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Brazilian 

Chamber  of  Deputies  which  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  school  of 
military  AVIATION.  French  aviators  are  to  be  commissioned  to 
buy  three  dirigible  balloons,  two  aeroplanes,  six  hydroaeroplanes,  and  a 
battery  of  guns  to  be  used  against  aeroplanes.  The  bill  authorizes 
the  Government  to  organize  international  flying  meetings  and  to 
offer  prizes  amounting  to  $220,000  for  the  invention  of  an  automatic 
equilibrium  and  $137,500  for  an  alcohol  motor  which  will  be  appli- 
cable both  to  aeroplanes  and  automobiles.  A  cable  from  London 

to  the  New  York  Times  states  that  negotiations  are  pending  for  the 
format  ion  of  an  international  corporation  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,000, 
with  the  main  object  of  acquiring  and  exploiting  immense  iron  and 
coal  mines  in  Brazil.  The  account  states  that  the  Rothschilds,  the 
Barings,  Sir  Ernest  Cassei,  and  a  group  of  American  bankers  are  inter- 
ested in  the  combination,  as  is  the  Itabira  Iron  Ore  Co.  (Ltd.). 


The  First  General  Scientific  Congress  of  Chile  was  held  in  Santiago, 
capital  of  the  Republic,  in  1 893.  Since  that  time  the  congress  has  been 
convened  at  the  following  places:  The  second  congress  at  Valparaiso 
in  1894,  the  third  in  Talca  in  1895,  the  fourth  in  Concepción  in  1897, 
the  fifth  in  Chilian  in  1898,  the  sixth  in  La  Serena  in  1900,  and  the 
seventh  in  Valdivia  in  1903.  In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Scientific  Society  of  Chile  at  a  meeting  in  Santiago  on  December  18, 
1911,  the  Eighth  General  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS  of  CHILE  will  be 
held  in  Temuco  from  February  16  to  23,  inclusive,  1913.  The  object 
of  the  society  is  to  further  the  study  of  science  in  all  its  branches,  and 
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especially  scientific  study  in  Chile  and  South  America.  At  its  next 
session  the  congress  will  treat  of  the  nine  following  subjects:  (1) 
Mathematics;  (2)  chemical  sciences;  (3)  geology;  (4)  natural  sciences; 
(5)  medical  sciences;  (6)  history,  geography,  philology,  bibliography  ; 
(7)  sociology;  (S)  esthetics:  and  (9)  militan-,  naval,  and  aeronautic 
sciences.  Persons  who  remit  20  Chilean  pesos  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
organizing  committee  with  request  for  enrollment  are  members  of  the 
congress.  Delegates  proposed  by  universities,  institutes,  scientific 
and  industrial  societies,  either  domestic  or  foreign,  invited  by  the 
organizing  committee,  and  who  submit  original  work  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  are  also  members  of  the  congress.  The 
registry  of  the  Eighth  General  Scientific  Congress  of  Chile  will  be 
closed  on  January  15,  1913.  Communications  concerning  the  con- 
gress should  be  addressed  to  Señor  Clodomiro  de  La  Cruz,  secretary 

of  the  committee,  post-office  box  634,  Santiago,  Chile.  The  Osorno 

to  PUERTO  MO  NIT  RAILWAY,  the  port  of  the  latter  name  being 
the  present  terminus  of  the  Great  Longitudinal  Railway,  has  recently 
been  opened  to  public  traffic.  In  1906  the  President  of  Chile  was 
authorized  to  contract  for  the  construction  of  this  railway  for  a  sum 
not  exceeding  12,000,000  gold  pesos  ($4, 380,000).  In  1907  a  bid 
was  made  for  this  construction,  within  a  period  of  five  years,  for 
11,086,460  gold  pesos,  and  on  September  26  of  that  year  work  was 
commenced  on  the  line.  An  additional  sum  of  811,800  paper  pesos 
(approximately  $162,360)  appropriated  by  the  Government  for 
inspection  and  expropriations  of  land  makes  the  total  cost  of  the  line 
$4,542,360.  The  gauge  of  the  railway  is  1.676  meters,  and  the  road- 
bed, which  is  a  continuation  of  the  central  system,  is  125.8  kilometers 
long  and  has  15.5  kilometers  of  switches.  The  rails  used  are  of  the 
Vifiola  type,  weighing  38.5  kilos  per  meter.  There  are  five  stations 
between  Osorno  and  Puerto  Montt,  18  bridges,  and  160  culverts.  The 
minimum  curves  of  this  railway  have  a  radius  of  300  meters,  and  the 
maximum  grade  is  1^  per  cent.  The  five  hectares  of  land  at  Puerto 
Montt  on  which  the  station  and  yards  of  the  railway  are  situated  were 
reclaimed  from  the  sea.  A  driveway  1,100  meters  long  is  being  con- 
structed at  Puerto  Montt  along  the  water  front  at  a  cost  of  742,500 

gold  pesos  ($271,012).  A  company  has  been  organized  in  Santiago 

for  the  installation  and  exploitation  of  a  line  of  AUTOMOBILES  in 
the  Federal  capital.  Carlos  Eastman  is  one  of  the  principal  promo- 
ters. The  Italo-Chilena  VITICULTURE  Co.  has  been  organized 

in  Valparaiso  for  the  exploitation  on  a  large  scale  of  the  vine  in  all  its 
branches  in  the  great  grape-growing  districts  of  Chile.  The  offer 
of  the  Anglo-South  American  Bank  of  Santiago,  Chile,  to  negotiate 
the  £100,000  ISSUE  OF  BONDS  by  the  city  of  Concepción  for  street 
paving  and  parking  [improvements  has  been  accepted.  The  bonds 
will  be  of  the  denomination  of  £100  each,  with  principal  and  interest 
payable  in  London,  and  are  guaranteed  by  the  Government.  The 
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expense  of  issuing  aiul  negotiating  the  bonds  will  he  borne  by  the 
municipality  of  Concept  ion.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Arica  Kail- 
way  will  have  an  annual  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  of  40,000  tons,  consist- 
ing principally  of  ores  from  the  Corocero  and  Tacora  mines.  Passenger 
trains  will  take  10  hours  in  making  the  trip  from  Arica  to  La  Paz. 
Rails  have  been  laid  from  Arica  to  Viacha,  and  grading  is  being  done 
between  Viacha  and  Alto  tie  La  Paz.  The  road  will  have  four  shops, 
located  at  Chinchorro,  Viacha,  Puquios,  and  Central.  The  rolling 
stock  will  be  put  together  and  ready  for  use  in  March,  1013.  A  branch 
line  of  this  road  Is  being  constructed  from  Corocoro  station  to  the  town 
of  Corocoro.  *-Plans  have  been  made  for  the  erection  of  large  irri- 
gation works  at  Laguna  Blanca,  about  200  kilometers  from  Arica,  to 
be  utilized  in  irrigating  the  Tacna  Valley.- — -The  ISIAND  of  Juan 
Fernandez  has  a  population  of  ISO  inhabitants.  Two  lishing  stations 
form  the  principal  industry  of  the  island.  These  stations  are  closed 
during  the  spawning  period  from  October  to  January.— The 
FISHERY  imports  of  (Idle  in  1911  amounted  to  2,129,549  pesos,  and 
the  exports  to  1,391,492  pesos.  Of  the  exports,  1,386,968  pesos  came 
from  the  whaling  industry.  The  largest  items  of  imports  were  salmon 
and  sardines,  amounting,  respectively,  to  860,711  and  812,289 
pesos.  — The  consul  general  of  Chile  in  Bolivia  estimates  the  total 
Chilean  CAPITAL  invested  in  Bolivian  mines  at  £2,600,000,  of  which 
sum  £1,500,000  are  returning  a  profit,  £600,000  are  expected  to 
become  productive,  and  £500,000  have  been  lost  in  unprofitable 
properties. — -The  ad  referendum  POSTAL  CONVENTION  between 
Chile  and  Honduras  has  been  approved  by  the  Republic  of  Hontluras, 
and  awaits  ratification  by  the  Chilean  Congress  to  become  opera- 
tive. The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  has  advised  the  Chilean 

Government  that,  after  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  trafiic,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  it  proposes  to 
establish  the  following  MARITIME  SERVICE:  (1)  A  coastwise 
service  on  the  Chilean  coast  touching  at  all  points  between  Puerto 
Montt  and  Arica;  (2)  a  steamship  service  from  Liverpool  and  London, 
via  the  Straits,  to  Valparaiso,  and  thence  to  Pauama,  touching  at 
Coquimbo,  Antofagasta,  Iquique,  and  Arica,  anti  through  the  canal  to 
the  United  States  and  Europe;  (3)  from  Liverpool  and  London,  via 
the  Panama  Canal,  to  Valparaiso,  touching  at  all  the  ports  between 
Arica  anil  Coronel.  Vessels  will  coal  at  the  latter  place  and  return, 
via  the  canal,  to  the  United  States,  Liverpool,  ami  London;  (4)  from 
Liverpool  and  New  York  to  Colon,  thence  through  the  canal  to  Val- 
paraiso and  Coronel,  at  which  place  vessels  will  coal  and  return  to 
Europe  via  the  Straits,  and  (5)  from  Liverpool  and  London,  via  the 
Straits,  touching  at  the  coast  ports  up  to  Arica,  and  returning  from 
the  latter  port,  via  the  Straits,  to  Europe.  The  steamship  companies 
referred  to  are  prepared,  should  the  Chilean  Government  so  desire,  to 
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arrange  for  a  certain  number  of  vessels  to  sail  under  the  Chilean  flag, 
from  Chile  to  Europe  and  the  United  States,  or  to  operate  on  a  per- 
centage basis  any  new  steamers  which  may  be  constructed  for  account 
of  the  Government.—- Rail  communication,  via  the  Southern 
LONGITUDINAL  RAILWAY,  was  established  between  Santiago 

and  La  Serena  on  October  28,  1912.  -Ají  issue  of  1,000,000  pesos 

in  bonds  of  the  (3,000,000  pesos  loan,  for  use  in  the  construction  of 
WORKMEN'S  HOUSES,  was  made  in  November  last.  The  bonds 
are  guaranteed  by  the  State,  and  bear  8  per  cent  interest  and  2  per 
cent  amortization.-  -The  NORTHERN  LONGITUDINAL  RAIL- 
WAY has  been  constructed  between  Quillagua  and  Pintados,  thereby 
establishing  rail  communication  with  all  of  the  ports  of  the  Provinces 
of  Tarapaca  and  Antofagasta.  The  total  length  of  this  line  is  719 
kilometers,  of  which  619  have  been  built.  A  gap  of  100  kilometers 
between  Catalina  and  Pueblo  Hundido  still  remains  to  be  con- 
structed. At  the  begiiming  of  1912  there  were  2,528  kilometers  of 

RAILWAYS  under  construction  in  the  Republic  of  Chile,  of  which 
number  1,770  kilometers  had  been  built  up  to  June  30,  1912.  The 
RAILWAY  BUDGET  of  the  Government  of  Chile  for  the  year  1913 
gives  the  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  at  74,500,000  and 
72,673,122  pesos,  respectively.  The  profits  for  1913  are  estimated  at 
1 ,000,000  pesos. 


The  Government  of  Colombia  wnll  establish  on  January  1,  1913, 
agricultural  PENAL  COLONIES  in  accordance  with  existing  laws. 
Criminals  sentenced  by  the  courts  and  by  the  police  authorities  of 

the  cities  will  be  sent  to  these  colonies.  The  National  Congress 

has  ordered  the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  a  point  in  the  Putumayo  region  to  be  indicated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  following  funds  are  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of 
this  railway:  25  per  cent  of  the  gross  customs  receipts  on  the  Pacific 
coast  from  the  city  of  Guapi  northward,  30  per  cent  of  the  gross 
customs  receipts  from  Guapi  southward,  and  the  same  per  cent  of 

the  gross  receipts  of  the  other  customhouses  of  the  Republic.  The 

Second  National  MEDICAL  CONGRESS  will  meet  in  Medellin  on 

January  20,  1913.  The  measuring  and  leveling  of  the  ground 

selected  for  the  construction  of  a  MILITARY  PARK  at  San  Cristobal 

in  the  city  of  Bogota  have  commenced.  The  construction  of  a 

CORRECTIONAL  BUILDING  for  minors  has  been  commenced  at 

Paiba  near  the  city  of  Bogota.  The  House  of  Representatives 
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has  approved  a  plan  for  the  erection  of  a  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH 

STATION'  to  cost  $200.000.  A  company  has  been  incorporated 

in  Bogota  to  exploit  coal  mines  and  manufacture  (iAS  for  lighting, 

fuel,  and  industrial  purposes.  An  AUTOMOBILE  company  will 

soon  be  ready  for  public  service  at  Medellin.  The  officers  of  the 

Colombian  COLLEGE  OF  JURISPRUDENCE  are  as  follows: 
Dr.  Jose  Maria  Quijano  Wallis.  president;  Dr.  Arturo  Campuzano 
Marquez,  vice  president;  Dr.  Arturo  Quijano,  secretan';  Dr.  Arturo 
Pardo  Morales,  treasurer;  and  Señor  Pedro  Alejo  Rodriguez,  libra- 
rian. An  additional  distance  of  8  kilometers  of  the  PUERTO 

BERRIO  RAILWAY  has  been  open  to  traffic  since  November  1, 
1912. — — The  press  of  Colombia  announces  negotiations  for  a 
$12,000,000  LOAN  between  the  Government  of  Colombia  and  a  French 

banker,  and  the  signing  of  an  adreferendum  contract  in  Paris.  The 

department  of  public  works  has  ordered  two  LOCOMOTIVES  from 

London  for  the  Girardot  Railway.  The  conversion  board  has 

been  authorized  by  the  Government  to  mint  silver  COIN  to  the 

value  of  £100,000.  Work  of  CANALIZATION  and  cleaning 

has  been  commenced  at  the  port  of  Cartagena.  The  municipal 

council  at  Medellin  has  contracted  with  a  European  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEER  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  municipal 

aqueduct.  The  Federal  Government  has  authorized  the  city 

council  at  Medellin  to  borrow  £200,000  for  the  construction  of  an 

AQUEDUCT,  sewers,  and  a  tramway  in  Medellin.  An  ELECTRIC 

light  and  power  plant  was  recently  inaugurated  in  the  city  of  Giron, 

Department  of  Santander.  The  AGRICULTLTRAL  SOCIETY 

of  Colombia  has  elected  the  following  officers:  Dr.  Ulpiano  Rozo,  presi- 
dent, and  Señores  Manuel  Davila  and  Carlos  Llevano,  vice  presi- 
dents. The  text  of  the  law  on  JUDICLVL  TERRITORIAL  DIVI- 
SION is  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  October  24,  1912.  

The  TREATY  OF  AMITY  between  Colombia  and  Bolivia,  cele- 
brated at  La  Paz  March  19,  1912,  was  approved  by  the  Colombian 

Congress  on  October  19,  1912.  The  President  has  approved  a 

contract  between  the  department  of  finance  and  public  works  with 
Bernardo  Gonzalez  for  the  exploitation  of  the  SALT  SPRINGS  at 
Chaquipay  and  Pizarra.— — A  recent  law  authorizes  the  Government 
of  Colombia  to  maintain  60  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  the  school  of  arts 
and  crafts  of  the  Soleriano  Institute  at  Bogota  for  a  period  of  10 
years.    These  scholarships  will  be  given  to  the  sons  of  poor  artisans 

and  agriculturists.  The  duties  of  the  consulting  commission  of 

lawyers  will  in  future  be  performed  by  a  LEGISLATIVE  COM- 
MISSION consisting  of  three  senators  and  three  representatives. — — 
A  recent  federal  law  provides  that  the  widows  of  Presidents  of  the 
Republic  (in  the  absence  of  such  their  unmarried  daughters,  or 
daughters  who  have  become  widows)  shall  have  a  monthly  PENSION 
of  $100,  provided  their  private  income  does  not  amount  to  this 
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sum.  A  rotent  executive  decree  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

CONSULATE  of  Colombia  at  Boston  to  the  States  of  Massachusetts, 

Rhode   Island,    New   Hampshire,   Vermont,   and   Maine.  The 

Government  has  established  a  technical  and  administrative  inspec- 
tion of  FLUVIAL  NAVIGATION  on  the  Patia  and  Telembi 

Rivers.  The  additional  PROTOCOL  of  August  20,  1912,  to  the 

treaty  of  commerce  of  February  16,  18S6,  between  Colombia  and 
Great  Britain  has  been  ratified  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the 

President.  The  Government  of  Colombia  has  given  $5.000  toward 

the  erection  of  a  STATUE  at  Cali  in  memory  of  the  Colombian 
patriot,  Gen.  Joaquin  de  Caicedo  y  Cuero,  who  was  shot  at  Pasto  on 

January   26,    1813.  A  Barranquilla   newspaper  publishes  the 

following  list  of  cities  and  towns  in  Colombia  having  a  population  in 
excess  of  18,000  inhabitants:  Bogota  121,257,  Medellin  71.004, 
Barranquilla  48,007,  Cartagena  36.632,  Manizales  34,720,  Sonson 
29,346,  Pasto  27,760,  ('ali  27,747,  Aguadas  26,423,  Ibague  24,693. 
Palmira  24,312,  Neiva  21,852,  Montería  21,521,  Yarumal  21,250. 
Cucuta  20,364,  Bucaramanga  19,755,  Miraflores  19,150,  Lorica 
19,005,  Popayan  18,724,  Cartago  18,628,  Pereira  18,428,  Andes 
18,391,  Salamina  18,195,  Fredonia  18,176.  The  Junta  de  Con- 
version has  been  instructed  to  contract  for  SILVER  COINAGE  to 

the  value  of  £100,000  ($4S6,650).  The  Antioquia  Railway  has 

been  authorized  to  purchase  1 ,000  tons  of  60-pound  STEEL  RAILS, 
500  tons  for  immediate  delivery,  balance  six  months  later.  They 
will  also  order  300  tons  of  cement  and  4  locomotives.  ■  The  Bar- 
ranquilla Railway  &  Pier  Co.  states  that  its  TRAFFIC  FOR  1912 
between  Puerto  Colombia  and  Barranquilla,  for  both  incoming  and 
outgoing  freight,  will  show  at  least  10  per  cent  increase  over  1911, 
when  96,000  tons  were  transported,  with  a  corresponding  increase 

in  passengers  carried — which  in  1911  amounted  to  110,000.  

Restrepo,  Holguin  &  Co.  will  soon  have  TWO  BOATS,  which  have 
been  under  repair  here,  ready  for  service,  one  between  Cartagena 
and  Quibdo  on  the  Atrato  River,  the  other  between  Puerto  Cesar 
and  Quibdo.  They  have  also  decided  on  plans  submitted  by  an 
American  manufacturer  of  steamboats,  and  the  order  for  one  new 
boat  is  about  to  be  placed  for  the  Magdalena  River. 


COSTA  RICA 


An  executive  decree  of  November  4,  1912,  authorizes  the  director 
general  of  posts  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  to  negotiate  an 
adreferendum  postal  money-order  CONVENTION  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  postal  authorities  of  that  coun- 
try having  signified  their  willingness  to  conclude  such  a  conven- 
tion. The  INTERNATIONAL  CLUB  of  San  Jose  has  reelected 
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Lic.  Leónidas  Pacheco  as  its  President  for  1913.  The  club  has 
recently  purchased  a  new  building  valued  at  45,000  colones,  hand- 
somely fitted  up  the  same,  and  held  its  first  meeting  there  on  Decem- 
ber 20  last.  On  December  8,  1912,  the  ELECTION  of  the  local 

officials  known  as  ''Regidores"  took  place  in  all  the  Cantons  of 
the  Republic— The  Electric  light  Co.  of  San  Jose  has  petitioned 
the  Government  for  a  concession  to  utilize  the  waters  of  the  Virilla 
River.  If  the  concession  is  granted,  the  company  proposes  to  install 
an  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  at  Santa  Ana,  capable  of  devel- 
oping 8,000  horsepower,  for  use  in  the  federal  capital  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  At  a  celebration  held  in  the  Anglo-American 

COLLEGE  on  the  night  of  November  3  last  more  than  60  of  the  boy 
students  took  part.  The  school,  which  makes  a  specialty  of  book- 
keeping, languages,  and  stenography,  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 

Russell.  A  census  taken  in  1911  shows  that  there  were  27  persons 

of  the  Chinese  -race  residing  in  the  federal  capital  during  the  year 

mentioned.  A  stock  company  was  formed  in  the  city  of  San  Jose 

during  the  first  week  in  November  last  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
and  exploiting  the  variety  THEATER.  A  third  story  is  to  be  added 
to  the  building,  suitable  decorations  provided,  and  new,  modern  fur- 
niture installed.  The  capital  for  financing  the  enterprise  was  over- 
subscribed in  t  wo  days,  so  that  the  stock  had  to  be  Issued  pro  rata.  

The  National  INSURANCE  Co.  of  Costa  Rica,  with  headquarters  at 
San  Jose  and  agencies  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Republic,  has  a 
capital  of  630,000  colones.- — A  PUBLIC  ROAD  is  to  be  constructed 
by  the  Government  between  the  city  of  Cartago  and  El  Muñeco,  the 
latter  place  being  a  shipping  and  distributing  center  of  one  of  the 
richest  wooded  districts  of  the  Republic.  - — Ignacio  Trullas  Aulet  is 
compiling  data  for  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  20,000  copies  of  a 
DIRECTORY  AND  GUIDE  of  Costa  Rica.  The  book  will  be  illus- 
trated with  appropriate  engravings. — — The  REVENUES  of  Costa 
Rica  from  all  sources  from  January,  1912,  to  September  of  the  same 
year,  inclusive,  amounted  to  7,278,985  colones,  of  which  sum  4,345,204 
colones  were  customs  receipts  and  1,646,176  colones  were  the 
amount  of  the  tax  on  liquors.  Anselmo  Rivera  G.,  a  young  COSTA 
RICAN  SCIENTIST,  now  in  Europe,  has  been  awarded  a  diploma 
by  the  First  International  Congress  of  Comparative  Pathology 
of  Paris  for  bactériologie  and  other  scientific  work  done  in  France. 
Mr.  Rivera  was  also  honored  by  being  chosen  secretar}'  of  the 

said  congress.  A  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  El  Comercio,  of 

Puerto  Limon,  published  its  first  edition  on  November  18  last. 
The  paper  proposes  to  treat  of  items  of  general  interest  in  the  Re- 
public. A  new  THEATER,  under  the  name  of  Teatro  Moderno, 

is  being  erected  by  Eloy  Gonzalez  Frias  on  the  site  of  the  old  Olympic 
Theater  in  Cartago.    The  building  will  be  three  stories  high.  The 
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theater,  which  was  designed  by  Luis  Llach,  will  be  elegantly  fitted 

up.  The  King  of  Spain  has  decorated  the  Costa  Rican  delegates  to 

to  the  Cadiz  Centenary  with  the  GREAT  CROSS  OF  ALFONSO  XII. 
The  delegates  were  Lie.  Ezequiel  Gutierrez,  and  Lie.  Tobias  Zuüiga 

Montúfar.  Costa  Rica  IMPORTS  largo  quantities  of  beans,  corn, 

rice,  etc.,  for  daily  consumption.  Mining  companies  on  the  Pacific 
slope  import  rice  from  Hongkong  via  San  Francisco,  while  beans  and 
corn  come  from  California.-  -SEWING  MACHINES  are  largely 
imported  into  Costa  Rica  each  year,  and  the  demand  is  growing. 
The  importation  of  parts  of  machines  has  been  especially  heavy,  and 
these  are  evidently  for  assembling  and  setting  up  whole  or  complete 
machines. 


The  BUDGET  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  for  1912-13  estimates  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  at  $37,845,000  and  $37,756,914.88,  respec- 
tively. The  estimated  expenditures  on  account  of  the  public  debt 
and  by  departments  are  as  follows:  Public  debt,  $4,013,035;  adminis- 
tration of  taxes,  $468,160;  legislative  power,  $889,620;  judicial 
power,  $1,828,080;  state  department,  $753,464;  department  of 
justice,  $210,140;  interior,  $10,147,947.40;  treasury,  $2,812,974.33; 
public  instruction,  $4,954,326.32;  public  works,  $4,262,882.50;  sani- 
tation and  charities,  $3,962,180.87;  agriculture  and  commerce, 
$707,400;    executive  power,  $149,320;   general  administration  of 

the  treasury,  $328,804,  and  sundry  expenses,  $2,262,580.46.  

A  10-year  contract  has  been  made  with  the  New  York,  Cuba  Steam- 
ship Co.  for  a  weekly  MAIL  service  between  New  York  and  Veracruz, 

via  Havana.  The  NEW  STATION  at  Havana  of  the  Havana 

Terminal  Railroad  Co.  was  opened  to  the  public  on  November  30 

last.  The  first  railway  operated  in  Cuba  was  built  by  the  State. 

It  ran  from  Havana  to  Bejucal,  a  distance  of  27.4  kilometers,  and  was 
inaugurated  on  November  19,  1837.  In  November,  1838,  the  exten- 
sion from  Bojucal  to  Guines  was  opened  to  traffic.  The  NATIONAL 

RAILWAYS  OF  CUBA,  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,000,  were  incor- 
porated in  Dover,  Delaware,  in  November  last.  Tho  lines  of  this  rail- 
way are  to  be  about  250  miles  long  and  will  be  made  up  of  the  Jucaro 
&  Moron  Railroad,  which  runs  from  the  north  to  the  south  coast;  the 
Puerto  Principo  &  Nucvitas  Railroad,  which  runs  from  Camaguey  to 
Nucvitas;  and  the  North  Coast  Railroad,  which  runs  from  Caibaricn 

to  Nuevitas.  The  President  of  the  Republic  has  sent  a  message  to 

Congress  recommendingseveral  changes  in  the  adreferendum  TREATY 

of  commerce  and  amity  between  Cuba  and  Peru.  Dr.  Aristides 

Agramonte,  of  the  Havana  School  of  Medicine,  has  beon  awarded  the 
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BREANT  PRIZE  by  the  Paris  Institute.  The  BRIDGE  across 

Havana  Harbor,  connecting  the  capital  with  Casa  Blanca  from  La 
Punta,  will  be  begun  on  January  1,  1913.  The  bridge  is  a  private 
enterprise  backed  by  French  and  Belgian  capital.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  concession  toll  will  only  be  charged  on  wheeled  vehicles,  pedes- 
trians boing  allowed  to  pass  free.  The  Cuban  minister  to  Berlin, 

GONZALO  DE  QUESADA,  one  of  Cuba's  greatest  diplomats  and  an 
author  and  scholar  of  international  reputation,  recently  visited  his 
native  country  where  he  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  Cuban 
people.  A  delegation  of  Cuban  students,  headed  by  Minister  Quesada, 
visited  the  statue  of  José  Martí  in  Matanzas  and  placed  a  wreath  of 
flowers  upon  it.  This  statue,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  existence  in 
honor  of  the  hero  of  Cuban  independence,  was  erected  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  late  Dr.  Miranda,  an  eminent  Cuban  physician 
and  father-in-law  of  Mr.  Quesada.  The  Order  of  the  Gold  Cross  con- 
ferred by  the  Cuban  National  RED  CROSS  Society  on  Hermann  O. 
Schlaffke  has  been  recognized  by  the  German  Government  as  an 

official  decoration.  Luis  M.  Cowley  has  been  authorized  by  the 

Cuban  Government  to  establish  an  ELECTRIC  light  plant  at  Nueva 
Gerona,  Isle  of  Pines,  within  the  term  of  one  year  from  November  12, 

1912.  Gen.  Fernando  Freyre  de  Andrade  was  installed  as  MAYOR 

of  the  city  of  Havana  on  December  2,  1912.    Antonio  Caraza  has  been 

elected  chairman  of  the  city  council.  In  November,  1912,  taxes 

amounting  to  $332,169.20  were  collected  for  account  of  the  public 
DEBT,  as  compared  with  $279,730.48  collected  during  the  same 

period  of  tho  preceding  year.  Sr.  Victor  M.  Maurtua,  minister  of 

Peru  in  Cuba,  has  requested  data  from  tho  department  of  agriculture 
of  that  country  concerning  Cuban  TOBACCO  with  the  object  of  in- 
troducing Cuban  tobáceo  cultivation  and  methods  into  Pcru.^  

A  message  of  the  President  of  Cuba,  submitted  to  Congress  on  Novem- 
ber 25  last,  accompanied  the  proposed  BUDGET  for  1913.  The 
message  recommends  modifications  in  the  MILITARY  law,  corrects 
the  item  of  the  budget  referring  to  PENAL  establishments,  solicits 
an  appropriation  of  $7,000  for  a  monument  in  commemoration  of 
the  "MAINE,"  and  recommends  AMNESTY  for  the  revolutionists  of 

Eastern  Cuba.  The  First  Cuban  ODONTOLOGIC  CONGRESS, 

which  was  to  have  met  in  October  last,  was  held  in  Havana  from 
December  12  to  16,  1912.    The  opening  and  closing  addresses  were 

delivered  by  Drs.  Manuel  Varona  Suarez  and  Mario  Garcia  Kohly.  

A  bill  providing  for  the  appropriation  of  $300,000  for  the  oncourage*- 
ment  of  IMMIGRATION  has  been  approved  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Cuban  Congress. 
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The  POSTAL  CONVENTION  between  the  Dominican  Republic 

and  the  United  States  becomes  effective  on  January  1,  1913.  The 

rich  COTTON  and  sugar  lands  of  the  Yaque  Hiver  were  recently 
visited  and  examined  by  a  party  of  American  capitalists  who  are 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  these  industries  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  Republic— — An  executive  decree  of  November  16,  1912,  con- 
voked Congress  in  special  session  on  the  26th  of  said  month  to  receive 
the  resignation  of  President  Victoria  and  select  his  successor  until  a 
new  presidential  election  takes  place.  On  December  2,  1912,  the 
Congress  elected  Archbishop  Noel,  Provincial  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  new  President  entered  upon  his 
duties  immediately.  The  Gaceta  Oficial  of  November  9,  1912,  pub- 
lishes the  full  text  of  tho  CONVENTION  of  Paris,  ratified  by  the 
Dominican  Republic  on  May  10,  1912,  relating  to  the  protection  of 
industrial  property,  revised  in  Brussels  on  December  14,  1900,  and 
in  Washington  on  June  2,  1911,  between  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Spain,  Mexico, 

Norway,  Holland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Tunis.  The  Corn 

Products  Refining  Co.  of  New  York  has  been  granted  a  TRADE- 
MARK, consisting  of  the  word  "  Argo,"  for  a  period  of  20  years.-  

A  circular  of  the  department  of  foreign  relations,  dated  August  21, 
1912,  issued  in  accordance  with  the  Jaw  of  June  27  of  the  present 

year,  opens  the  port  of  LA  ROMANA  to  foreign  commerce.  Dr. 

José  Lamarche  has  been  appointed  MINISTER  of  the  Dominican 

Republic  to  the  Netherlands.  The  press  of  the  Dominican  Republic 

has  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Associated  ADVERTISING  CLUBS  of  America  to  be  held  in  Bal- 
timore in  June.  1913.  Mr.  John  Phillips,  president  of  the  Insular 

&  Commercial  Co.,  is  reported  to  have  bought  all  the  shares  and 
rights  in  the  Dominican  Republic  of  the  Havana  Lumber  Co.  The 
Insular  Co.  proposes  to  engage  in  the  LUMBER  business  on  a  large 

scale  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Republic.  The  SCHOOL  of 

Typewriting  and  Bookkeeping  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  has  been 
presented  by  John  Boyle  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  with  a  dozen  chairs, 
by  the  National  Paper  &  Type  Co.  with  stationery,  and  by  the  Poaek, 

Hillis  Furniture  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  with  a  fine  office  table.  A  new 

PRINTING  office  has  been  established  at  Puerto  Plata  by  Enrique 

Villalon  under  the  management  of  Fsco.  V.  Maceo.  The  Official 

Bulletin  of  the  Board  of  Commerce  of  Santo  Domingo  gives  the 
EXPORTS  of  the  Dominican  Republic  during  the  first  half  of  1912 
as  $8,822,104.08.    This  commerce  by  ports  was  as  follows:  Santo 
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Domingo,  $1,419,225.62;  Macona,  $4,224,365.70;  Puerto  Plata, 
$856,363.32;  Samana,  $108,354.76;  Sanchez,  $1,684,781.20;  Monte 

Cristy,  $43,394.92;  Azua,  $452,619.41  ;  and  Barahona,  $32,999.15.  

One  of  the  large  COTTON  plantations  near  Monte  CrÍ9ty  in  the 
Yaque  River  valley  employs  more  than  100  laborers  and  produces  a 

largo  quantity  of  cotton  of  excellent  quality.  Abraham  Calliz,  a 

Cuban  citizen,  has  established  an  ICE  factory  in  the  city  of  Santo 

Domingo.  A  PATENT  has  been  granted  by  the  Dominican 

Government  to  the  Union  Carbide  Co.,  of  New  York,  covering  its 

process  of  manufacturing  carbide  of  calcium.  A  recent  executive 

decree,  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  October  5  last,  makes 
October  12  of  each  year  an  official  HOLIDAY  to  be  celebrated  under 
the  name  of  "Columbus  Day,"  in  commemoration  of  the  date  on 

which  Columbus  discovered  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  1911  the 

port  of  Rotterdam,  Holland,  exported  merchandise  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  valued  at  47,125  florins,  consisting  principally  of  cheese, 

slearine,  and  butter.  The  SUPREME  COURT  of  the  Dominican 

Republic  is  composed  of  Chief  Justice  Federico  Henriquez  y  Carvajal, 
and  the  following  associate  justices:  Manuel  de  J.  González  Marrero? 
Alberto  Arredondo  Miura,  Rafael  J.  Castillo,  Mario  Saviñon,  Pablo 
Baez  Lavastida,  and  Armando  Pérez  Perdomo.  The  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  Licentiate  Andres  Julio  Mon- 

tolio.  Of  the  native  timbers  used  for  PILING  the  palma  de  yarei 

is  the  most  generally  employed.  Georgia  pine  has  been  imported  in 
small  lots  and  is  used  in  similar  work  in  several  harbors.  The  length 
of  service  of  the  native  wood  is  from  two  to  seven  years.  Some  of 
the  Georgia  product  has  been  treated  with  a  preservative  of  creosote, 

which  lengthens  the  life  of  the  wood.  SCHOOL  DESKS  used  in 

the  Republic  were  purchased  in  New  York,  and  are  of  both  American 
and  English  make;  blackboards  and  small  supplies  are  all  bought  in 
the  United  States.    The  school  system  is  not  sufficiently  extended 

to  offer  large  sales.  Large  quantities  of  RICE  are  imported  into 

the  country,  coming  principally  from  Burma,  but  carried  on  German 
ships  which  have  special  rate*  from  that  country  via  the  port  of 
Hamburg. 


A  law  of  the  Congress  of  Ecuador,  promulgated  on  October  23, 
1912,  confers  upon  married  WOMEN  the  right  to  make  contracts  and 
buy  and  sell  real  estate  without  the  participation  or  consent  of  their 

husbands.  Julian  Fabre,  a  member  of  the  Geographic  Society  of 

Paris  and  representative  in  Ecuador  of  the  French-Holland  Co.,  is 
preparing  a  MAP  of  the  Republic.    Mr.  Fabre  has  made  a  detailed 
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9tudy  of  all  available  maps  of  Ecuador,  has  traveled  extensively 
throughout  the  country,  and  has  made  careful  explorations  of  the 
great  eastern  region  of  Ecuador  known  as  the  Oriente.  The  Ecua- 
dorean  Government  is  cooperating  with  Mr.  Fabre  in  the  preparation 
of  the  map  referred  to,  and  it  is  predicted  that  the  work  will  be  one 

of  the  most  complete  and  reliable  maps  ever  prepared  on  Ecuador.  

A  law  of  October  22,  1912,  promulgated  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month,  authorizes  the  executive  power,  in  cooperation  with  the  rail- 
way board,  to  construct  or  have  constructed  the  Ambato  to  Curaray 
RAILWAY,  the  preliminary  work  to  begin  within  six  months  of 
October,  1912.  Some  of  the  funds  for  the  building  of  this  railway 
are  provided  for  in  prior  decrees,  and  the  law  of  October  17,  1912, 
imposes  an  additional  tax  on  aguardiente  and  tobacco,  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  All  salaried  employees  of 
the  railway  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  consent  of 
the  board.  The  board,  with  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  is  authorized  to  contract  a  loan  for  the  building  of  the  rail- 
way and  to  pledge  the  revenues  provided  by  law  for  the  construction 
of  the  railway  to  the  payment  of  the  loan.  The  law  prohibits  the  use 
for  any  other  purpose  of  the  funds  collected  for  the  building  of  this 

railway.  The  new  DIVORCE  law  promulgated  by  the  President 

of  the  Republic  on  October  28,  1912,  provides  that  if  there  has  been 
an  actual  separation  of  the  consorts  of  from  6  to  10  years  before  the 
divorce  has  been  granted,  then  a  new  marriage  may  be  entered  into 
by  either  party  not  sooner  than  10  months  after  the  divorce  has  been 
granted,  provided  a  license  is  obtained  from  the  judge  (alcalde) 

originally  granting  the  divorce.  The  TREATY  of  amity  entered 

into  at  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  on  April  17,  1911,  between  the  representatives 
of  the  Governments  of  Bolivia  and  Ecuador  was  ratified  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Ecuador  on  October  10,  1912,  and  duly  promulgated  by  the 

President  of  the  Republic  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month.  The 

Congress  of  Ecuador  has  approved  the  AGREEMENTS  made  in 
Caracas  by  the  Ecuadorean  delegates  to  the  Bolivian  Congress  of  1911 
concerning  patents  and  trade-marks,  commercial  relations,  internal 

disturbances,  and  neutrality.  Commander  Francisco  Gomez  de  la 

Torre  has  been  commissioned  to  go  to  Paris  to  report  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ecuador  upon  the  SCHOLARSHIPS  issued  to  Ecuadorean 

students  studying  in  Europe.  The  Italian  minister  in  Ecuador  has 

invited  the  Ecuadorean  Government  to  participate  in  the  Interna- 
tional Marine  and  Hygienic  EXPOSITION  to  be  held  in  Genoa  in 

March,  1914.  A  petition  has  been  filed  for  the  charter  of  a  new 

bank  to  be  established  at  Quito,  with  a  branch  at  Guayaquil.  The 
institution  is  to  be  known  as  tho  Banco  Central  Ecuatoriano,  and  is 
to  be  capitalized  at  1,000,000  sucres,  or  about  $500,000  United  States 
gold.    The  people  directly  interested  represent  several  different 
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nationalities,  and  it  is  said  that  the  primary  object  of  the  bank  is 
to  provide  a  medium  through  which  to  obtain  capital  for  the  prose- 
cution of  public  works  of  various  kinds  in  Ecuador.  In  accordance 

with  a  recommendation  of  the  board  of  public  instruction,  duly 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  UNIVERSITIES 

and  colleges  of  Ecuador  are  to  be  reorganized  in  the  near  future.  ■ 

Passenger  service  on  the  Bahia  to  Quito  RAILWAY  was  extended 

to  Canton  de  Chone  early  in  November  last.  Eduardo  Molina 

Lavin,  a  Chilean  aviator  and  member  of  the  International  Aviators' 
Association,  recently  gave  a  series  of  FLYING  exhibitions  in  Guaya- 
quil. The  TELEGRAPH  line  between  Guabo,  the  principal  agri- 
cultural center  of  the  Province  of  El  Oro,  and  Máchala  has  been  com- 
pleted. A  recent  law  of  the  Congress  of  Ecuador,  promulgated  on 

October  24,  1912,  provides  for  the  establishment  in  Guayaquil  of  a 
board  for  the  beautification  of  that  city.    The  board  will  have  25 

members,  and  foreigners  are  eligible  to  serve  on  same.  A  legislative 

decree  of  October  11,  1912,  provides  for  funds  for  supplying  the  city 
of  Ibarra  with  potable  WATER  and  for  rebuilding  the  Government 

palace.  A  law  of  October  18,  1912,  imposes  local  taxes  on  real 

estate  and  liquors  for  the  repair  and  completion  of  the  HIGHWAYS 
from  Cuenca  to  Biblian,  via  Azogues,  and  from  Biblian  to  Huigra. 
The  same  law  also  levies  a  federal  tax  for  the  repair  of  the  Bueste 
Highway.  A  federal  law  of  October  21,  1912,  authorizes  the  muni- 
cipal council  of  Guayaquil  to  include  in  its  budget  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
2,000  sucres,  to  be  used  for  the  erection  in  the  city  of  a  MONUMENT 
or  mausoleum  in  memory  of  the  Ecuadorean  poetess  Mercedes  Gon- 
zalez de  Moscoso.  Under  authorization  of  the  Federal  Congress  a 

board  has  been  organized  at  Bahia  de  Caraquez,  the  chairman  of 
which  is  the  president  of  the  municipal  council,  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  the  sanitary  SEWERING  AND  PAVING  of  the  city  of 
Bahia.  Plans  and  specifications  for  the  work  are  to  be  prepared  and 
bids  will  be  called  for.  All  bids  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  The  board  is  authorized,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Federal  executive,  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  carrying  on  and  com- 
pleting the  work.  The  law  provides  that  the  work  shall  be  finished 
on  or  before  December  31,  1915.  An  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
works  must  be  rendered  by  the  board  to  the  General  Government 

every  six  months.  Col.  W.  C.  Gorgas,  Maj.  Robert  E.  Noble,  Mr. 

Joseph  A.  Le  Prince,  Dr.  A.  E.  Mayncr,  and  Mr.  Joseph  McGuigan 
have  arrived  at  Guayaquil,  where  they  will  make  a  preliminary  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  work  and  money  required  to  place  that  city  in 
sanitary  condition.  The  estimate  is  made  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ecuador,  with  the  object  of  having  the  port  in  sanitary 

condition  by  the  time  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened  to  commerce.  

According  to  the  report  of  the  American  consul  in  Guayaquil,  the 
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National  Congress  passed  important  laws  in  connection  with  the 
TARIFF  SCHEDULES;  in  most  of  the  changes  made  the  duties 
were  lowered,  especially  those  on  imports.    This  now  tariff  will  take 

effect  on  January  1,  1913.  A  new  guide  and  DIRECTORY  OF 

ECUADOR  has  recently  been  published  in  Guayaquil,  copies  of 
which  may  he  obtained  from  Mr.  Vicente  Gonzales  B.,  2790  Broad- 
way. New  York,  at  about  $7.50. 


The  FAIR  which  was  held  in  Amatitlan  from  the  20th  to  the  22d 
of  November  last  was  one  of  the  most  successful  and  interesting 
departmental  fairs  ever  held  in  the  Republic  of  Guatemala.  The 
federal  Government  contributed  3,000  pesos  toward  defraying  the 

expenses  of  this  fair.  Considerable  activity  is  noted  at  the  present 

time  in  the  interior  of  Guatemala  in  the  erection  of  PUBLIC  BUILD- 
INGS. The  Department  of  Jutiapa  now  lias  buildings  in  course  of 
construction  in  the  following  towns:  Horcones,  Atescatempa,  and 

Valle  Nuevo.  The  Department  of  Jutiapa  has  48  public  PRIMARY 

SCHOOIjS,  18  of  which  are  for  both  sexes,  16  for  girls,  and  14  for 
boys.    The  enrollment  in  October  last  was  2,585  pupils,  1,295  of 

which  were  girls  and  1,290  boys.  A  large  quantity  of  FLOUR  is 

manufactured  from  wheat  grown  in  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  but 
not  enough  to  supply  the  ever  increasing  demand.  In  October  last 
the  Department  of  Jutiapa  consumed  95  quintals  of  imported  flour, 
while  the  Departments  of  Huehuetenango,  Suchitcpequez,  Solóla, 
Chimalteango,  and  Chiquimula  consumed  232,  155,  136,  80,  and  23 
quintals,  respectively.  The  great  wheat-growing  Department  of 
Quiche  produced  enough  flour  from  home-grown  wheat  to  meet  the 
local  demand  for  October  last.    Milling  and  wheat  growing  on  a  large 

scale  would  probably  be  a  profitable  business  in  Guatemala.  Work 

is  rapidly  progressing  on  the  AQUEDUCT  for  conveying  potable 
water  into  the  town  of  Solóla,  200  yards  of  construction  work  having 
been  completed  in  October  last.  The  work  of  supplying  Coban, 
Department  of  Alta  Verapaz,  with  potable  water  is  also  being  pushed 
forward  to  completion. — —On  November  21,  1912,  a  SCHOOL  for 
girls  was  inaugurated  at  Zaragoza  in  the  handsome  school  building 

just  completed  by  the  municipal  government  of  that  town.  The 

harvesting  of  the  main  crop  of  SUGAR  CANE  in  Guatemala  was 
completed  in  November  last.  The  grinding  season  has  begun,  and 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  is  now  in  progress  throughout  the  Republic. 
An  excellent  crop  of  sugar  cane  was  grown  during  the  present  year.  
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William  Thomas  Penny  and  Archibald  Matthew  Frank  have  been 
granted  title  by  the  Government  of  Guatemala  to  the  Quezalteca 
cooper  MINE,  formerly  the  property  of  Ramon  Mariscal  B.,  con- 
sisting of  9  hectares  of  land  at  Xixiles,  municipality  ofChiantla. 

Department  of  Huehuetenango.  The  Government  of  Guatemala 

has  authorized  the  San  Marcos  Electric  Co.  (Ltd.)  to  import  free  of 
duty  such  machinery,  accessories,  and  materials  as  may  be  needed 

for  the  installation  and  operation  of  its  ELECTRIC  plant.  The 

Government  of  Guatemala  has  granted  the  request  of  the  National 
Industries  Co.  to  extend  for  a  period  of  five  years  the  concession  per- 
mitting it  to  import  annually,  free  of  duty,  3,000  quintals  of  paraffin 
and  2,000  quintals  of  ESTEARINE.  The  company  is  also  author- 
ized to  import  in  a  single  shipment  such  machinery  and  accessories 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  renewal  and  extension  of  its  manufactur- 
ing plant.  The  National  Museum  of  the  City  of  Mexico  has 

appointed  Porfirio  Aguirre,  Miguel  Mendizabal,  and  Juan  Palacios  to 
make  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  explorations  in  the  Republic  of  Gua- 
temala, reporting  in  due  course  to  the  museum  the  results  of  their 

investigations.  An  important  PUBLICATION,  devoted  to  the 

labor  interests,  under  the  name  of  "  Diario  de  Los  Altos,"  was  founded 
at  Totonicapan,  Guatemala,  December  1,  1912.    The  manager  of  the 

enterprise  is  Jacinto  Cordoba  Gonzalez.  Benjamin  Barrios,  a 

Mexican  lawyer  residing  in  Europe  and  representative  of  the  INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW  Association,  is  visiting  the  Republic  of  Guatemala 
for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  interests  of  the  International  Law 
Association  and  in  order  to  make  a  propaganda  in  favor  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  Guatemala  in  the  Congress  of  Jurists  to  be  held  in 

Madrid.  Miss  Julia  Elizabeth  Good  has  transferred  her  PATENT 

rights  in  Guatemala,  on  her  invention  for  preparing  fibers  for  the 
manufacture  of  thread,  to  the  Good  Invention  Co.,  of  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.  Work  on  the  Zacapa  RAILROAD  to  the  border  of  El 

Salvador  has  been  resumed  on  the  original  plan .3  Work  on  the  rail- 
road to  connect  with  the  Pan  American  of  Mexico  is  also  progressing 

favorably.  The  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  INQUIRIES 

from  Americans  interested  in  opportunities  for  investment  indicates 

an  awakening  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  Guatemala.  The 

motion  PICTURE  SHOW  is  popular,  and  much  advertising  could  be 
done  by  judicious  use  of  pictures  in  connection  with  manufacturing 

industries,  showing  the  manner  of  making  useful  goods,  etc.  The 

VOYAGE  from  San  Jose  to  San  Francisco  J  requires  13  days;  New 
York  requires  only  7  days;  Hamburg  and  London  are  from  25  to  30 

days  away.  A  WRITER  in  Guatemala  says:  "Is  there  any 

reason  why  the  Southern  cities  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  a 
larger  factor  in  the  Guatemalan  trade?  Those  States  want  mild 
coffee.    No  finer  can  be  had  than  that  produced  here;  there  is  a 
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limited  zone  on  the  north  coast  of  Guatemala,  called  Alta  Verapaz, 
which  ships  coffee  second  to  none  for  quality.    It  must  always  be 

remembered  that  a  new  trade  to  be  secured  must  be  studied."  

According  to  the  American  consul  in  Guatemala  City  the  importa- 
tions of  LEATHER  from  the  United  States  is  increasing.  During 
1910,  31,031  kilos  were  imported;  during  1911,  32,757  kilos;  of  this 
amount  the  United  States  contributed  in  these  years  23,072  kilos  and 
21,502  kilos,  respectively  (kilo=2.2  pounds).  Regulation  govern- 
ing CONSULAR  INVOICES  has  been  promulgated  under  date  of 
November  1,  1912,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  consuls 

of  the  country  in  the  various  cities  of  the  United  States.  The 

National  Assembly  of  Guatemala  has  voted  the  following  BUDGET 
for  the  fiscal  year  1912-13:  department  of  interior  and  justice, 
4.724,169.90  pesos;  foreign  relations,  2,408,238.90;  treasury,  2,374,- 
922:  public  credit,  22,000,000;  fomento,  2,235,000.75;  war,  5,267,- 
000.16;  public  instruction,  3,191,035;  and  miscellaneous,  511,000 
pesos.  The  estimated  receipts  are  the  same  as  the  estimated  expen- 
ditures. A  contract  has  been  made  for  installing  a  new  electric 

lighting  system  in  COLON  THEATER  in  the  city  of  Guatemala. 


Surveys  have  been  completed  for  the  Port  au  Prince-St.  Marc 
Railway,  100  kilometers,  and  construction  is  in  progress.  The  Central 
Railway  of  Haiti  has  imported  from  the  United  States  supplies  to 
the  value  of  $47,000  for  use  of  that  road,  the  traffic  on  which  con- 
tinues to  increase.— Mr.  A.  M.  Archer's  work  of  reconstructing 
canals,  etc.,  for  the  irrigation  of  the  plains  of  Aux  Cayes,  has  caused 

the  importation  of  tools  and  lumber  to  the  value  of  $20,000.  In 

1911  Haiti  IMPORTED  375  bookcases,  490  bedsteads,  1,223  chairs, 
and  266  tables  from  the  United  States.  Large  quantities  of  hardware, 
such  as  barb  wire,  brass  wire,  axletrees,  fishhooks,  knives,  hatchets, 

etc.,  were  also  imported  from  the  United  States.  RAILWAY 

construction  during  1912  has  reached  interior  points;  the  Cape 
Haitien-Grand  Riviere  section  traverses  one  of  the  richest  plains  of 
the  island  and  is  the  first  to  be  completed.  It  enters  an  important 
coffee  district  and  approaches  the  great  logwood  forests,  and  the 
stimulus  it  will  give  to  trade  by  facilitating  the  transportation  of 
staple  products  to  the  seashore  will,  it  is  believed,  be  enormous.  

The  CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  OF  THE  PORT  OF  GONAIVES  for 
the  fiscal  year  1911-12  amounted  to  a  total  of  319,379.23  gourdes 
and  $428,528.01.  in  which  the  imports  figured  318,522.23  gourdes  and 
$142,249.86  and  the  exports  857  gourdes  and  $286,278. 1 5.— — Aviation 
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is  soon  to  bo  introduced  into  Haiti  through  the  efforts  of  the  Union 
des  Sociétés  Sportives  Haïtiennes,  which  has  been  negotiating  with 
the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  Co.  An  agreement  lias  been  reached  and  a 
Curtiss  biplane  is  soon  to  be  shipped  to  Port  au  Prince.  A  presi- 
dential decree  of  November  21,  1912,  modifies  the  diplomatic  cere- 
monial attending  the  reception  of  commanding  officers  of  vessels  or 

squadrons  arriving  in  port  of  Port  au  Prince.  The  new  CUSTOMS 

bureau  of  Cayes  recently  finished,  the  contract  for  which  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Allison  Archer  under  the  administration  of  President  Lecontc, 
is  an  attractive  two-story  building  of  reinforced  concrete  with  a 
frontage  of  30  feet  facing  the  sea.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  tower 
which  serves  as  a  semaphore. 


Gen.  Leopoldo  Cordova  has  been  appointed  by  President  Bonilla 

SECRETARY  of  the  treasury  and  public  credit  of  Honduras.  

The  Government  of  Honduras  has  granted  to  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Co.  the  TRADEMARK  "Eloctrola"  used  in  the  sale  of  the 
talking  machines  of  that  company.  A  SOCIETY  for  the  encour- 
agement of  industrial  arts  and  the  protection  of  artisans  has  been 

oraganized  at  Tegucigalpa  under  the  name  of  "El  Progreso."  

The  REVENUES  collected  at  the  customhouse  of  Amapala  in  Septem- 
ber, 1912,  amounted  to  90,362.90  pesos,  as  compared  with  69,370.30 

pesos  during  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  A  new  BANK 

under  the  name  of  "Banco  de  Cortes"  has  been  established  at  Cortes, 

in  the  Department  of  San  Pedro  Sula.  Work  on  the  ELECTRIC- 

light  plant  at  Cortes  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  it  is  predicted  that  the 
installation  will  be  completed  before  January  1,  1913.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  the  operation  of  a  steam  LAUNCH  on 

Lake  Yojoa  in  the  Department  of  San  Pedro  Sula.  An  executive 

order  of  September  2,  1912,  authorizes  Bermaton  &  Co.  to  collect 
VEGETABLE  IVORY  on  Government  lands  in  the  Departments  of 
Colon  and  Cortes,  the  concessionaires  agreeing  to  pay  the  Government 
at  the  rate  of  $4  per  ton  of  hulled  nuts,  together  with  such  export 
duties  and  taxes  as  this  product  is  subjected  to  under  the  laws  of  the 

country.  The   Government   of   Honduras   has   registered  the 

TRADE-MARK  "Magnolia"  in  favor  of  the  Magnolia  Metal  Co.,  of 
New  York  City.  The  REVENUES  collected  at  the  Cortes  custom- 
house in  September,  1912,  aggregated  111,654.27  pesos,  which, 
added  to  57,031.95  pesos,  the  amount  carried  over  from  the  previous 
month,  made  the  total  available  receipts  168,686.22  pesos.  The 
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expenditures  during  the  month  were  136,103.40  pesos,  so  that  the 

net  balance  on  hand  on  October  1,  1912,  was  32,582.82  pesos.  

An  organization  of  PRINTERS  at  Tegucigalpa,  under  the  name  of 
"  Juan  de  Guttenberg,"  has  been  recognized  as  a  juridical  entity  by 

the  Government  of   Honduras.  The  receipts  of   the  National 

RAILWAY  in  September  last  were  44,170.72  pesos.  During  the 
month  referred  to  the  company  purclmsed  4,786  ties  and  20  steel 

platform  cars.  The  MINT  at  Tegucigalpa,  which  was  recently 

leased  to  Antonio  Ladizabal,  has  commenced  operations.  The 

Morse  TIMBER  Co.,  wliieh  is  engaged  in  exploiting  the  forests  of  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Republic,  is  reported  to  have  cut  and  taken 

out  a  large  quantity  of  timber  during  the  last  few  months.  The 

Sanitary  CODE  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  has  been  printed  for 

distribution  by  the  Government  printing  office  in  Tegucigalpa.  

The  Official  Gazette  of  November  4,  1912,  publishes  the  disciplinary 
RULES  and  regulations  of  the  Institute  and  Normal  School  "La 
Independencia,"  established  in  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara.  The 
federal  budget  for  1912-13  appropriates  8,485  pesos  for  the  use  of  this 
school  during  the  present  scholastic  year.  The  budget  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Honduras  for  1912-13  assigns  100,000  pesos  as  a  subven- 
tion to  the  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  of  the  Republic,  the  largest  item 

of  which,  13,370  pesos,  is  for  the  Department  of  Tegucigalpa.  

The  budget  of  the  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  of  Tegucigalpa  for  the 
scholastic  year  1912-13,  amounting  to  15,840  pesos,  has  been 

approved  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  Government  of 

Honduras  has  appropriated  7,500  pesos  for  the  support  of  the  SCHOOL 
OF  COMMERCE  at  Tegucigalpa  during  the  scholastic  year  1912- 
13.— — An  executive  decree  published  in  the  official  newspaper  of 
October  29,  1912,  provides  for  the  celebration  of  ARBOR  DAY  on 

May  3  of  each  year  in  all  the  primary  schools  of  the  Republic.  

The  Federal  Government  has  appropriated  5,974  pesos  toward  the 
expenses  of  the  branch  NORMAL  SCHOOL  established  in  Santa 

Rosa  de  Copan  for  use  during  the  scholastic  year  1912-13.  The 

by-laws  of  the  organization  of  WORKMEN  at  Santa  Rosa  de  Copan, 
which  society  was  founded  under  the  name  of  "Sociedad  Copaneca 
de  Obreros,"  have  been  approved  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
and  the  organization  has  been  recognized  as  a  juridic  entity.— The 
Honduran  AGRICULTURAL  Society  has  been  organized  at  Teguci- 
galpa, and  its  by-laws  have  been  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  The  object  of  the  Society  is  to  promote  agriculture  and 
industry  in  Honduras.  The  Atlântida  HOSPITAL,  recently  estab- 
lished at  La  Ceiba  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Antonio  Lopez  Villa, 
had  40  patients  during  the  first  month  of  its  existence.  The  German 
American  National  Bank  and  fifteen  merchants  of  New  Orleans 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  with  Central  America  have  donated  $535 
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to  the  hospital.  A  municipal  ordinance  of  the  city  of  La  Ceiba 

provides  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  SANITARY  regulations  of 
said  town,  such  as  the  inspection  of  toilets,  yards,  stables,  provisions 
exposed  for  sale,  milk,  etc.,  and  imposes  a  fine  of  from  5  to  15  pesos 

for  each  infraction  of  the  law.  A  night  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH 

was  opened  in  La  Ceiba  on  November  15  last  by  J.  H.  Walters,  pro- 
fessor of  English  in  the  Manuel  Bonilla  Lyceum  of  that  place.  The 
principal  object  of  the  school  is  to  teach  the  English  language  to  the 

Spanish-speaking  members  of  the  American  Club  of  La  Ceiba.  

The  BRIDGE  over  the  Maragua  River  in  the  Department  of  Coma- 
yagua  was  opened  to  public  traffic  on  November  16,  1912. 


A  recent  executive  decree  places  the  DRAINAGE  of  Lake  Texcoco 
under  the  supervision  of  u  drainage  board  which  is  to  meet  in  the 

City  of  Mexico  at  least  once  a  month.  The  Mexican  Government 

has  authorized  G.  Antonio  Garcia  &  Bro.  to  use  the  waters  of  the 
Camacho  or  Hualahuises  River  in  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon  for  the 

establishment  of  HYDRAULIC  WORKS.  The  Diario  Oficial  of 

November  16,  1912,  publishes  the  full  text  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  sale  of  FOODSTUFFS  in  the  Federal  district.  Carlos 

Garcia  Teruel  has  been  authorized  by  the  Mexican  Government  to 
establish  a  FACTORY  for  the  preparation  of  hard  fuel  out  of  petro- 
leum and  similar  products.  A  great  expansion  of  marketing  facili- 
ties for  the  OIL  of  the  Tampico  fields  is  taking  place.  Besides  the 
pipe  lines  under  construction  and  being  planned  for  the  delivery  of 
oil  to  Tampico,  Tuxpam,  and  Vera  Cruz,  with  one  or  possibly  two 
lines  running  to  Texas,  much  attention  is  being  given  to  providing 
fleets  of  oil-carrying  vessels.  Pending  the  building  of  these  vessels, 
tank  farms  are  being  constructed  for  the  storage  of  the  large  quanti- 
ties of  oil  that  can  not  be  put  on  the  market,  owing  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  chartering  oil  vessels.  Even  with  the  somewhat  limited 
storage  and  marketing  facilities,  the  oil  production  for  this  region  for 
the  current  year  has  been  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  20,000,000 
barrels.  In  the  first  three  quarters  of  this  year  4,237,307  barrels, 
with  an  invoice  value  of  $2,632,911,  were  shipped  to  the  United 

States.  The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  have  for  some  time  been 

considering  the  erection  of  a  HOSPITAL  for  the  benefit  of  their 
employees  and  have  now  definitely  decided  to  commence  this  work 

some  time  during  the  month  of  January,  1913.-  The  hospital  will 

be  erected  on  lands  belonging  to  the  company  near  Popotla,  a  suburb 
of  Mexico  City.    It  will  be  equipped  witli  all  modern  conveniences. 
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and  it  is  expected  that  its  two  wards  will  have  a  capacity  for  150 
patients.  The  grounds  surrounding  the  building  will  be  beautified 
by  ample  gardens.    The  corps  of  doctors  in  attendance  will  be  of  the 

best.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Board  of  Prison  Supervision  plans 

and  specifications  were  presented  for  the  construction  on  lands  at 
the  south  of  the  city  prison  of  buildings  for  SHOPS  for  shoe  and 
clothing  manufactures  and  carpenter  work.  These  plans  were 
approved,  and  the  new  construction  work  will  commence  on  January 
1,  1913.  These  new  shops  will  call  for  the  purchase  and  installation 
of  new  machinery  and  supplies.  COAL  MINES  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Zautla,  municipality  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  State  of 
Puebla.  A  New  York  corporation  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000  pro- 
poses to  commence  developing  the  mines  within  the  next  few 

months.  In  November,  1912,  the  CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  at  Vera 

Cruz  amounted  to  1,780,171.59  pesos,  made  up  as  follows:  Import 
duties,  1,612,644.96;  export  duties,  9,232.41;  5  per  cent  additional  on 
import  duties,  79,650.41;  and  port  fees,  78,643.52.  The  conces- 
sions and  contracts  now  made  by  the  Department  of  Fomento  for 
the  exploitation  of  TIMBER  AND  RUBBER  lands  are  on  a  basis 
more  favorable  to  laborers  and  employers  than  those  made  hereto- 
fore.   The  new  contracts  are  so  made  as  to  preserve  the  national 

forests  and  prevent  the  denudation  of  the  land.  Lie.  Felipe 

Rivera  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of 
Mexico  with  headquarters  in  the  City  of  Mexico.    The  secretary 

of   the    society    is    Capt.   Hilario    Rodriguez    Malpica.  The 

INTERURBAN  TRAMWAY  of  Mexico  will  place  the  Federal 
capital  in  direct  trolley  communication  with  Toluca  and  Puebla. 
These  lines  will  have  a  length  of  196  kilometers  and  will  pass 

through  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  Mexican  Republic.  

It  is  reported  that  the  Mexican  Railway  proposes  to  establish  a  special 
AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  early  in  1913  between  the  City  of  Mexico, 

Puebla,  and  Pachuca.  The  corner  stone  of  the  MONUMENT  to 

be  erected  in  Villamil  Plaza  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  in  honor  of  the 

Mexican  patriot  Aquiles  Serdan,  was  laid  on  November  24,  1912.  

Jose  T.  Flores  and  Manuel  Loaeza  have  contracted  with  the  Mexican 
Government  for  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  PETROLEUM 
AND  GAS  deposits  in  certain  sections  of  the  States  of  Vera  Cruz  and 

Tamaulipas.  A  WIRELESS  telegraph  station  is  being  installed 

at  Cuernavaca,  State  of  Morelos,  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  wireless  communication  with  the  Chapultepec 
station  in  the  City  of  Mexico.    A  wireless  installation  has  also  been 

inaugurated  at  Quintana  Roo.  A  monthly  MAGAZINE  treating 

of  labor  problems  in  Mexico  is  to  be  published  in  the  capital  of  the 
Republic  by  the  bureau  of  labor  of  the  Department  of  Fomento.  
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A  contract,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  has 
been  made  with  S.  Pearson  &  Son  to  construct  WHARVES  and 

warehouses  at  the  port  of  Coatzacoalcos.  Señor  Alberto  Pani 

has  been  appointed  director  of  the  POPULAR  UNIVERSITY  estab- 
lished in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  November  21,  1912.  The  PAINT- 
INGS of  Miss  Ana  Saenz,  a  Mexican  artist  educated  in  Europe, 
were  awarded  a  number  of  prizes  at  the  International  Exposition 

of  Art  recently  held  in  Rome.  Press  reports  state  that  a  Canadian 

company  under  the  management  of  Paul  Ginther  of  Santa  Rosalia, 
Mexico,  is  to  erect  a  2,000-ton  CYANIDE  MILL  at  Parral.  The 

estimated  cost  of  the  installation  is  $500,000.  Prof.  John  Cornyni 

has  been  made  a  member  of  the  GEOGRAPHIC  and  Statistical 
Society  of  Mexico.— —The  Cuauhtemoc  Brewery  of  Monterey, 
Mexico,  has  established  an  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  at  its  plant  for 
the  education  of  its  employees  and  workmen  and  of  their  children. 
The  school  is  well  equipped  and  there  are  no  charges  for  instruction. 
The  Cuauhtemoc  Brewery  has  set  an  example  worthy  of  emulation 
by  other  large  manufacturers  and  employers  of  labor  in  the  Mexican 
Republic.  Jose  Rchani  has  been  elected  president  of  the  TURK- 
ISH merchants'  chamber  of  commerce  recently  organized  at  Merida. 
State  of  Yucatan,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  Turkish  trade  with 

southeastern  Mexico.  The  RAILROAD  between  Ixtapalapa  and 

Zapotitlan  has  been  opened  to  public  traffic.  Germany  has  invited 

the  Government  of  Mexico  to  participate  in  the  INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION  of  graphic  arts  to  be  held  in  Leipzig  in  March, 

1913.  The  crop  of  BERMUDA  ONIONS  grown  in  the  State 

of  Sinaloa  during  the  present  season  is  greatly  in  excess  of  last 
year's  yield.  Most  of  these  onions  are  exported  to  the  United 
States.— During  the  present  month  3,000  to  3,500  acres  of  RICE 
were  harvested  in  the  Yaqui  Valley,  State  of  Sonora,  the  yield  being 
the  largest  ever  experienced  in  that  section  of  the  Republic- — On 
November  13,  1912,  a  NORMAL  SCHOOL  for  girls  was  opened  in 

Merida,  State  of  Yucatan.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  have  the 

capital  of  QUINTANA  ROO  transferred  from  Santa  Cruz  de  Bravo 

to  Payo  Obispo.  The  Spanish  colony  of  the  City  of  Mexico  has 

donated  a  flag,  in  the  name  of  the  Royal  Red  Cross  of  Spain,  to  the 
RED  CROSS  Society  of  the  Federal  capital.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  ordered  the  survey  of  about  100,000  hectares  of  AGRI- 
CULTURAL LAND  in  the  district  of  Cosamaloapam,  State  of  Vera- 
cruz, for  the  purpose  of  distributing  it  in  small  parcels  to  farmers 

of  that  part  of  the  country  who  desire  to  cultivate  it.  A  contract 

has  been  made  for  changing  the  STREET  RAILWAY  of  the  city 
of  Puebla  into  a  modern  electric  line.    The  tramway  company 

intends  to  extend  its  service  to  Atlixco  and  other  near-by  towns.  

On  November  14,  1912,  an  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  was  inau- 
gurated by  the  Federal  Government  at  El  Capadero,  near  the  city  of 
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Monterey,  State  of  Nuovo  Leon.    The  Government   proposes  to 

establish  a  number  of  agricultural  schools  in  that  State.  The  city 

council  of  Irapuato,  State  of  Guanajuato,  has  requested  bids  for  the 
construction  of  a  system  of  WATERWORKS.— A  MONUMENT 
is  to  be  erected  in  the  main  courtyard  of  the  National  University 

building  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  honor  of  the  late  Justo  Sierra.  

A  contract  has  been  made  by  the  department  of  public  works  of  the 
Mexican  Government  for  the  DRAINAGE  of  Colonia  de  la  Bolsa 
in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  work  has  been  started  upon  the  under- 
taking. -A  petition  has  been  presented  to  the  treasury  department 

by  the  manufacturers  of  CHEMICALS,  asking  that  duties  on  imports 
of  such  chemicals  as  are  manufactured  in  the  country  be  doubled  as 
a  protective  measure. 


NICARAGUA 


A  contract  has  been  made  by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  grant- 
ing an  extension  of  six  months'  time  to  the  Company  General  of 
Central  America  Atlantic-Pacific  Railway  in  which  to  begin  the  work 
of  construction  of  the  RIO  GRANDE  TO  MATAGALPA  Railway  in 
accordance  with  the  contract  of  December  21,  1911.  Should  the 
period  of  time  referred  to  elapse  without  the  company  having  com- 
menced work,  the  contract  will  be  rescinded.  The  Bluefields 

Freight  &  Steamship  Co.  maintains  a  weekly  FREIGHT  AND  PAS- 
SENGER service  between  New  Orleans  and  Bluefields    and  a 

bimonthly  service  between  New  Orleans  and  Cape  Gracias.  A 

recent  issue  of  the  "AMERICAN  "  of  Bluefields  contains  an  advertise- 
ment calling  for  650  laborers  accustomed  to  TROPICAL  and  banana 
plantation  work  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Republic.  The  companies 
desiring  laborers  to  which  the  advertisement  referred  are  as  follows: 
Caribbean  Coast  Planters  Co.,  South  Atlantic  Plantation  Co..  Mata- 
galpa  Planters  Co.,   Nicaragua  Planters  Co.,   Chicago  National 

Plantera  Co.,  ano!  the  Anglo-American  Planters  Association.  

F.  L.  Tytgat  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the  BANANA 
Co.  of  Rio  Grande  (Ltd.).  Considerable  activity  is  being  shown  in  the 
growing  of  bananas  at  the  present  time  on  the  east  coast  of  Nicaragua, 
and  a  number  of  the  plantations  are  having  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  suitable  labor  to  carry  on  the  industry  on  the 
scale  desired.  The  Agricultural  &  Mining  Co.  of  Nicaragua,  oper- 
ating under  a  concession  held  by  James  Deitrick,  has  been  granted  a 
six  months'  extension  of  time  in  which  to  begin  work  on  the  removal 
of  the  BAR  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  accordance  with  the 
contract  of  December  22,  1911.    Should  the  work  specified  not  be 
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undertaken  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  referred  to,  the  con- 
tract will  be  rescinded.  Col.  Luis  Oyarzum,  a  military  officer  of 

Chilean  origin,  educated  in  Europe,  has  been  appointed  CHIEF  OF 

POLICE  of  the  city  of  Managua.  Dr.  Miguel  Ramirez  Goyena  has 

been  appointed  NATIONAL  LIBRARIAN  at  Managua  to  take 

the  place  of  Mariano  Zavala,  resigned.  On  the  first  of  the  present 

month  the  MORAVIAN  DAY  SCHOOL  at  Bluefields  had  an  enroll- 
ment of  209  pupils.  The  teaching  corps  of  the  school  consists  of 
four  professors  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Lewis.  The 
school  term  which  closed  on  December  13  last  was  one  of  the  most 

successful  ever  experienced  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  A 

committee  of  citizens  of  Bluefields  has  recently  made  a  report  and 
recommendations  on  FINANCE  AND  PUBLIC  CREDIT  anent  the 
east  coast  of  Nicaragua.  This  report,  which  is  published  in  full  in 
"The  American"  of  Bluefields  of  December  1,  1912,  treats  of  the 
following  subjects:  The  Loan,  Inversion  of  Coast  Revenues,  the 
Public  Debt,  and  the  Tariff.  The  idea  of  the  report  is  that  the  coast 
delegates  to  the  National  Assembly  shall  present  the  views  and  desires 
of  the  citizens  of  the  east  coast  to  the  President  and  Congress  with 
the  object  of  securing  legislation  that  will  be  beneficial  to  the  upbuild- 
ing and  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  east  coast  of  Nicaragua.  

The  Wawa  district  of  Nicaragua  is  experiencing  considerable  activity 
in  LUMBER  AND  MINING.  Excellent  pine  and  mahogany  are 
found  in  this  part  of  Nicaragua.  A  new  firm,  A.  Meyer  &  Co.,  of 
Wawa,  has  extended  its  business  to  the  cutting  of  mahogany  logs, 
and  reports  a  very  successful  business  during  the  past,  and  predicts 
a  still  greater  output  during  the  coming  season.  Some  prospecting 
has  been  done  in  this  district  within  the  past  few  months  and  reports 
would  indicate  that  there  will  probably  soon  be  an  increase  in  the 

output  of  the  mines  of  the  region  referred  to.  A  number  of 

BUSINESS  MEN  recently  embarked  from  Bluefields  on  the  Maihilda 
Kelting  for  Prinzapulca  and  other  coast  points.  Among  these  were 
C.  Bundsen,  Francisco  Castillo,  Benjamin  Lacayo,  and  ~  Meyer, 
all  of  whom  are  interested  in  the  trade  and  development  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Nicaragua. 


A  number  of  the  American  residents  of  the  Canal  Zone  have  lately 
purchased  LAND  in  and  near  the  town  of  Boquete  in  the  Province  of 
Chiriqui.  Coffee  grows  to  perfection  in  that  Province  and  the  climate 
is  said  to  be  ideal.    Many  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  North 

Temperate  Zone  flourish  at  Boquete.  A  handsome  colored  MAP  of 

the  Panama  Canal,  containing  statistical  data  and  general  information 
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regarding  the  construction  of  the  canal,  has  been  issued  by  the  Witten- 
berg Coal  Co.  of  New  York.  A  TRESTLE  connecting  the  Naos 

Island  dike  with  the  mainland  at  East  Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  has  been 
completed.    The  dike  will  be  used  as  a  breakwater,  roadway,  and  for 

rail  communication  between  the  islands  and  the  mainland.  In 

January,  1913,  two  large  delegations  of  BUSINESS  MEN  from 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  will  visit  the  Republic  of 

Panama.  The  MAP  of  the  Canal  Zone,  included  in  the  collection 

of  maps  published  by  John  Bartholomew  of  the  Edinburgh  Geo- 
graphic Institute,  goes  very  much  into  detail  and  is  said  to  be  quite 

accurate.  Decree  No.  29  of  April  3,  1912,  which  permitted 

CHINAMEN  returning  to  their  country  to  be  replaced  by  others 
from  China,  has  been  abolished  by  decree  No.  21  of  November  12, 
1912,  which  provides  that  any  Chinaman  coming  to  the  Isthmus  for 
that  purpose  will  have  to  deposit  $1,000  gold  in  the  National  Bank  of 
the  City  of  Panama  as  a  guaranty  of  his  return  to  China  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  contract  with  the  commercial  firm  in  whose  service  he  is 
employed.    These  requisites  will  have  to  be  complied  with  before 

Chinamen  will  be  permitted  to  enter  Panama.  Antonio  Vaglio  M. 

has  been  appointed  CONSUL  GENERAL  of  Costa  Rica  to  the 

Republic  of  Panama  with  headquarters  in  the  city  of  Panama.  

The  CABINET  of  Dr.  Belisário  Porras,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  is  as  follows:  Francisco  Filós,  secretary  of  government 
and  justice;  T.  Lefevre,  secretary  of  foreign  affairs;  Eusébio  A. 
Morales,  secretary  of  finance;  Ramon  F.  Acevedo,  secretary  of  public 
works;  Guillermo  Andreve,  secretary  of  public  instruction;  and  L.  F. 

Ramirez,  director  general  of  posts  and  telegraphs  ad  interim.  

Forty  PEARL  DIVERS  recently  arrived  at  Colon  from  the  Vene- 
zuelan coast  en  route  to  Manta,  Ecuador.  By  virtue  of  an  execu- 
tive order  issued  in  conformity  with  the  decree  of  March  30,  1909, 
Dr.   R.   T.   Marquis   has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  National 

MUSEUM.  Miss  Emeline  Osorio,  a  talented  young  Panaman, 

has  been  appointed  professor  of  ENGLISH  in  the  school  for  girls  at 

Colon.  -The  executive  power  has  contracted  with  Thomas  Guardia 

to  construct  thirty  columns  of  the  Obaldia  Port  WHARF,  the 
material,  tools,  etc.,  to  be  furnished  by  the  Government,  and  the 
work  to  be  completed  within  30  days.— — The  newspaper  entitled 
'  '  Diario  de  Panama'  '  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  a  number  of 
capitalists  of  the  city  of  Panama  propose  to  establish  a  new  BANK 
in  that  city  with  branches  at  important  commercial  centers  of  the 

Republic.    The  capital  of  the  company  is  to  be  $2,500,000.  

BEEVES  to  the  number  of  28,000  are  slaughtered  annually  in  the 

Republic  of  Panama  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  local  trade.  It 

is  estimated  that  there  are  150,000  RUBBER  trees  now  under  culti- 
vation in  the  Province  of  Bocas  del  Toro.    In  191 2  coconut  trees  were 
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planted  in  that  Province  to  the  number  of  7,000.  A  recent  execu- 
tive decree  formallv  reestablishes  the  boarding  department  in  the 
NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL.  New  buildings  are  being 
erected  for  use  as  dormitories  and  dining  halls  for  the  pupils  and 

professors  of  the  school.  The  SAN  ANDRES  and  Providenc;a 

Islands,  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  have  a  population  of 
5,028,  consisting  principally  of  Americans  and  Chinese.  These 
islands  are  nearer  Colon,  Panama,  than  any  other  port  and  do  their 
trading  there.    A  mail  steamer  service  is  to  be  established  with  the 

Islands.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  has  ordered  two 

NEW  STEAMERS  of  15,000  tons  each  and  650  feet  long  to  ply, 
after  the  completion  of  the  canal,  between  Los  Angeles  (San  Pedro), 
the  city  of  Panama,  Colon,  the  West  Indies,  and  London.  These 
steamers  will  be  built  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  will  be  the  largest  and 

finest  vesseLs  in  the  service  of  the  company.  The  SUPREME 

COURT  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  is  composed  of  a  chief  justice. 
Dr.  Francisco  V.  de  la  Espriella,  and  the  following  associate  justices: 
Aurelio  Guardia,  Facundo  Mutis  Duran,  and  Juan  Ix>mbardi.  The 
attorney  general  is  Dr.  Aristides  Arjona.  A  plan  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  on  the  island  of  Taboga  to 
teach  the  weaving  of  straw  hats  has  been  submitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  by  Santiago  Gonzalez.  A  fine  quality  of  straw 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  hats  grows  in  abundance  on  the 

island  referred  to.  In  October,  191 2, 458  PASSENGERS  proceeding 

from  foreign  ports  landed  at  Ancon  and  Panama.  Of  this  number  118 
were  steerage  passengers.  The  number  of  passengers  embarking 
from  these  ports  during  the  month  referred  to  were  516,  of  which  175 

were  steerage  passengers.  The  Peninsular  &  Occidental  Steamship 

Co.,  which  plies  regularly  between  New  York,  Miami,  Key  West,  and 
Havana,  has  arranged  for  eight  fortnightly  sailings  to  the  Isthmus 
during  the  present  dry  season.  The  Evangeline,  a  new  steamer 
equipped  for  tropical  travel,  will  be  placed  in  tliis  service,  and  is 
booked  to  sail  from  Key  West  on  January  7,  reaching  the  Isthmus  in 
about  70  hours.    On  the  return  trip  stops  will  be  made  at  Jamaica 

and  Havana.  Discoveries  of  crude  PETROLEUM  are  reported 

to  have  been  made  in  Darien  about  175  miles  from  the  city  of  Panama. 
The  oil  fields  are  supposed  to  extend  over  about  20  square  miles  of 

territory.  A  special  message  of  President  Porras  to  the  National 

Congress  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  BANK  in  the  Republic 
which,  in  addition  to  its  regular  banking  business,  will  make  long- 
term  loans  on  real  estate  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest.  Dr.  M.  E. 

Araujo,  President  of  Salvador,  has  presented  a  handsomely  bound 
book  on  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW,  of  which  he  is  the  author,  to 
President  Belisário  Porras.  Dr.  Araujo's  book  is  used  as  a  textbook 
in  the  University  of  San  Salvador.  The  CORNERSTONE  of  the 
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Methodist  church  in  the  city  of  Panama  was  laid  on  November  28 

-  last.  According  to  news  reports,  the  battleship  which  conveyed 

President  Taft  to  Panama  made  a  record  run;  both  of  the  ships, 
Arkansas  and  Delaware,  which  carried  the  Taft  party  are  expected 
to  establish  a  fast  record  from  Panama  to  Hampton  Roads  on  their 

return.  New  Orleans  papers  report  that  the  city  is  to  have  a 

SHIP  EACH  DAY  to  the  Canal  Zone.  The  new  wireless  station 
in  the  Crescent  City  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world  and  its  useful- 
ness to  shipping  is  expected  to  be  very  great.  Advices  from  Japan 

state  that  in  view  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  the  authorities 
are  planning  EXTENSIVE  IMPROVEMENTS  and  enlargements 
of  various  Japanese  harbors  in  order  to  accommodate  the  expected 

impetus  in  trade  relations  with  the  world.  A  law  which  became 

effective  January  1,  1913,  divides  the  CONSULAR  SERVICE  of 
Panama  into  the  following  classes:  (1)  Consuls  general;  (2)  consuls  of 
the  first  class;  (3)  consuls  of  the  second  class;  and  (4)  consuls,  vice 
consuls,  and  consular  agents.  The  first  three  classes  have  salaried 
officers,  and  officers  of  the  fourth  class  serve  adhonorem.  At  the  time 
the  law  became  operative  the  Government  of  Panama  had  consuls  gen- 
eral at  the  following  places:  Now  York,  New  Orleans,  Liverpool,  King- 
ston, Hamburg,  and  Genoa.  There  are  consuls  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  at  the  following  places.  Consuls  of  the  first  class  :  San  Francisco, 
Ant  werp,  South  Hampton,  and  Hongkong.  Consulsof  thesecond  class  : 
Chicago,  Mobile,  Barbados,  St.  Nazaire,  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Ixmdon, 
Barcelona,  and  Valparaiso.  The  new  law  provides  that  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  present  insurance  certificates  in  the  dispatch  of  merchan- 
dise consigned  to  ports  of  the  Republic.  Consular  invoices  must  be  of 
the  same  form  and  size.  It  is  not  prescribed  that  consular  invoices 
shall  be  obtained  from  consular  officers-,  but  if  so  furnished  a  wholesale 
price  of  1  cent  each  shall  be  charged  therefor,  which  amount  must 
be  clearly  specified  in  the  consular  invoice.  Shippers  of  goods  con- 
signed to  Panama  must  present  six  copies  of  each  consular  invoice 
to  the  consul  for  registration,  and  consular  invoices  must  be  written 
on  one  side  only.  In  the  legalization  of  consular  invoices  in  which 
the  merchandise  is  declared  to  be  without  commercial  value  no  con- 
sular fee  will  be  collected.  Article  32  of  the  law  says  that,  "For  the 
legalization  of  manifests  containing  the  declaration  'No  conduce 
carga  (No  freight  carried)'  a  fee  of  $5  will  be  charged."  Consular 
invoices  must  be  Issued  at  the  port  from  which  the  vessel  sails  which 
transports  the  merchandise.  Consular  officers  are  required  to  issue 
to  shippers  as  many  copies  of  consular  invoices,  in  addition  to  the 
number  specified  by  law,  upon  payment  of  $0.00  each  therefor  as 
they  may  desire.  Should  the  shipper  find  an  error  in  the  consular 
invoices  after  certification  of  the  same,  it  may  be  corrected  by  pre- 
senting a  manifest  in  quadruplicate  to  any  consul  or  consular  agent 
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of  Panama,  the  consul  returning  to  the  interested  party  one  copy  of 
the  manifest,  sealed  and  certified,  to  be  sent  the  consignee,  who  should 
present  same  to  the  treasury  department,  accompanied  by  the  con- 
sular invoice,  at  the  time  of  making  request  for  clearance.  If  said 
manifest  should  be  presented  to  the  consul  before  the  arrival  of  the 
merchandise  at  the  port  of  shipment,  he  will  correct  the  error  in  the 
consular  invoice.  If  the  manifest  increases  the  declared  value  of  the 
goods  and  that  fact  should  make  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  customs 
duties,  the  treasury  department  shall  collect  said  difference.  For  the 
issuance  of  correction  certificates  a  charge  of  $3  shall  be  made  by  the 
consular  officer.  Consular  officers  are  not  required  to  issue  invoices 
or  documents  on  Sundays,  but  may  do  so  to  facilitate  traffic,  in  which 
case  a  double  fee  will  be  charged.  Consular  officers  are  permitted  to 
charge  double  fees  for  work  done  outside  of  office  hours,  and  for  night 
work,  after  8  p.  m.,  may  charge  triple  fees.  One  half  of  the  consular 
fees  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence  go  to  the  consul,  and  the 
other  half  into  the  treasury  of  the  Republic.  Consular  officers,  when 
requested  to  do  so,  shall  register,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
Republic,  marriages,  births,  deaths,  and  adoptions  of  children  born 
out  of  wedlock.  The  full  text  of  the  law  is  published  in  Spanish  in 
the  "Gaceta  Oficial"  of  Panama,  of  December  6,  1912. 


Sr.  Monte  Domecq,  of  Asuncion,  is  collecting  data  in  the  archives 
of  the  federal  capital  and  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic  to  be  used 
in  the  publication  of  a  book  entitled  "PARAGUAY— PRESENT 
AND  FUTURE,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  aid  in  a  propaganda  on 

the  resources  of  the  country.  The  consul  of  Paraguay  at  Rosario, 

Argentina,  has  informed  his  Government  that  A.  J.  Sagnard,  an  engi- 
neer now  making  investigations  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  proposes 
to  go  to  Paraguay  to  study  and  report  upon  the  NATURAL  WEALTH 

of  that  country.  The  POSTAL  CONVENTION  of  Montevideo, 

made  between  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Chile,  Ecuador, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela,  becomes  effective  January 
1,  1913.  The  decrees  appointing  Dr.  Hector  Velasquez  MINIS- 
TER OF  PARAGUAY  to  the  United  States  and  Mexico  and  Señor 
Pedro  Saguier  minister  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay  were  signed  by 
President  Schaerer  on  September  9,  1912.  Congress  has  also  author- 
ized the  President  to  expend  $12,000  in  fitting  up  the  legations  of 

Paraguay.  The  executive  power  has  been  requested  by  the  finance 

committee  of  the  treasury  department  to  obtain  a  technical  report 
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upon  the  MAP  of  Paraguay  prepared  by  Father  Rojas.  The 

CASTOR  BEAN  PLANT  (Ricinus  communis),  under  the  names  of 
tártago  and  ricino,  grows  wild  in  great  profusion  in  certain  districts 
of  the  Republic.  An  analysis  of  the  seed  shows  46  per  cent  oil,  20 
per  cent  starch,  20  per  cent  woody  matter,  7  per  cent  water,  and  7 

per  cent  gums,  resins,  and  albuminoids.  Dr.  Pfannenschmidt,  an 

agricultural  expert  attached  to  the  German  consulate  in  Buenos 
Aires,  is  making  a  journey  through  Paraguay  for  the  purpose  of 

studying  the  AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES  of  that  country.  

On  September  20,  1912,  the  President  of  the  Republic  promulgated 
the  law  of  the  16th  of  the  same  month  and  year  regulating  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  PARAGUAY  TEA  forests.  The  law  provides  for  the 
establislunent  of  a  committee  of  five  persons,  assisted  by  inspectors, 
to  look  after  the  conservation  of  the  forests.  The  season  for  harvest- 
ing is  between  January  and  September  of  each  year.  After  a  crop 
has  been  gathered  three  years  must  elapse  before  another  crop  can 

be  harvested  from  the  same  plantation.  A  project  has  been 

started  by  the  Club  of  Commercial  Employees  of  Asuncion  for  the 
erection  in  the  federal  capital  by  popular  subscription  of  a  MONU- 
MENT TO  COLUMBUS.  President  Schaerer  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  plan  and  has  appointed  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  col- 
lection of  the  funds.  A  merchant  in  Paraguari  has  contributed  5,000 
pesos  for  this  purpose.  The  customhouse  at  CONCEPCION,  Para- 
guay, collected  in  September,  1912,  revenues  to  the  amount  of 
455,561.31  pesos,  the  largest  collection  ever  made  in  any  one  month 

at  that  port.  L.  Costa  &  Co.,  of  Asuncion,  has  published  an  edition 

of  3,000  copies  of  the  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW  OF  PARAGUAY, 
containing  valuable  information  concerningàthe  commerce,  agricul- 
ture, and  industries  of  the  country.  The  FESTIVAL  known  as 

the  "Corso  de  Flores"  was  held  in  Constitución  Plaza  at  Asuncion 

on  November  25  last.  Press  reports  from  Asuncion  state  that  the 

Farquhar  Syndicate  proposes  to  build  railways  into  the  great  Chaco 
region  of  the  Republic  and  to  establish  stock  RANCHES  equipped 

for  the  maintenance  of  400,000  head  of  cattle.  Daniel  Candia  has 

been  appointed  CONSUL  GENERAL  of  Paraguay  in  the  Argentine 

Republic  with  headquarters  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  National  Board 

of  Education  of  Asuncion  has  received  from  the  American  Seating 
Co.  advice  of  the  shipment  of  3,000  SCHOOL  BENCHES  bought  in 

the  United  States.  One  of  the  most  interesting  descriptions  of  the 

excellence  and  worth  of  PARAGUAY  TEA,  and  probably  the  first 
reliable  information  on  the  subject  published  in  Europe,  is  the 
description  and  directions  for  preparing  the  beverage  accompanying 
the  gift  of  5,000  pounds  of  this  tea  made  by  President  Solano  Lopez 
in  1865  to  William  I,  King  of  Prussia.  A  recent  issue  of  the  Diario 
of  Asuncion  contains  a  translation  of  the  report  made  by  order  of 
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the  King  of  Prussia  upon  the  effects  of  the  use  of  this  tea.  The 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Asuncion  is  collecting  data  showing  the  com- 
parative importance  and  yield  of  the  staple  AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS  of  the  Republic— The  celebrated  GARDEN  in  Asun- 
cion known  as  the  "Quinta  Caballero"  is  to  be  sold  to  a  foreign 

syndicate  for  $230,000.  Work  is  rapidly  progressing  on  the 

TRAMWAY  lines  of  the  city  of  Asuncion.  The  tramways  now  in 
operation  give  easy  access  to  the  streets  of  the  business  and  central 
sections  of  the  city,  and  to  the  principal  suburbs  and  outlying  sec- 
tions.— —The  minister  of  Paraguay  in  Buenos  Aires  has  been  invited 
by  the  Chilean  legation  of  that  city  to  participate  in  a  meeting  to 
discuss  the  manner  of  carrying  out  a  resolution  of  the  Fourth  Pan- 
American  Conference  regarding  the  erection  of  a  building  in  Buenos 
Aires  to  bo  used  for  a  PERMANENT  EXPOSITION  of  the  manu- 
factures and  products  of  the  nations  represented  in  said  confer- 
ence. A  report  of  Engineer  Segovia,  who  recently  inspected  the 

foreign  COLONIES  in  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  shows  that  the  two 
most  prosperous  colonies  at  the  present  time  are  the  German  colony 
at  Hohenau  and  the  Guayaqui  Indian  colony  at  Mayntzhusen  on  the 
Upper  Paraná  River.  A  MONUMENT  is  to  be  erected  in  Asun- 
cion to  the  memory  of  Gen.  José  Eduvignis  Diaz,  a  Paraguayan 
military  leader,  statesman,  and  patriot.    The  funds  necessary  for 

this  purpose  will  be  collected  by  popular  subscription.  The 

EDUCATIONAL  BUDGET  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  for 
1912-13  appropriates  12,800  pesos  (gold)  for  the  School  of  Arts 
and  Crafts,  2,500  pesos  (gold)  per  month  for  the  School  of  Domestic 
Science,  and  22,200  pesos  (gold)  for  the  Model  College  for  Boys. 

All  of  these  schools  are  in  Asuncion.  In  order  to  assist  students 

of  small  means  to  obtain  an  education  in  the  federal  capital,  the 
educational  budget  provides  $8,000  for  the  maintenance  of  a  STU- 
DENT'S HOTEL  in  Asuncion.  Paraguayan  merchants  return- 
ing from  Buenos  Aires  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  the  PRIVATE 
EXPOSITION  of  German  firms  in  that  city  in  exhibiting  merchan- 
dise sold  in  Argentina  and  the  adjoining  republics  with  the  view  of 

facilitating  the  selection  and  ordering  of  goods.  From  August  1, 

1911,  to  July  31,  1912.  the  resources  of  the  BENEVOLENT  AND 
CHARITABLE  SOCIETY  of  Asuncion  were  135,323.19  pesos  and 
$4,630.03.    The  society  conducts  an  asylum  for  the  poor,  an  insane 

asylum,  a  free  dispensary,  and  an  orphans'  school.  According  to 

a  news  report  from  Asuncion  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress 
authorizing  A  LOAN  of  $6,250,000  for  continuing  public  improve- 
ments, etc. 
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A  recent  FIXANT! AL  MESSAGE  <>f  President  Billinghurst  shows 
the  debt  of  Peru  to  be  £5,368,788,  and  that  the  obligations  of  the 
Government  due  to  railway  construction  aggregate  a  total  of  £3,- 
467,044,  the  latter  obligations  requiring  an  annual  payment  of  inter- 
est amounting  to  £253,080.  The  President  recommends  an  issue  of 
bonds  for  the  consolidation  and  liquidation  of  the  debt,  and  a  special 
session  of  Congress  assembled  in  Lima  on  October  28,  1012,  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  authorizing  the  President  to  negotiate  a  loan 
for  that  purpose.  The  Credit  Foncier  Péruvien  has  been  organ- 
ized in  Paris,  with  a  capital  of  5,000,000  francs,  to  engage  in  the 
BANKING  BUSINESS  in  Peru  and  other  South  American  Repub- 
lies. The  main  offices  of  the  company  in  Peru  will  be  in  Lima,  and 
branches  and  agencies  are  to  be  maintained  in  the  principal  commer- 
cial centers  of  the  country.  The  bank  will  make  a  specialty  of  long- 
time  loans  on  real  estate  and  other  first-class  security,  at  reasonable 
rates  of  interest.  The  POSTAL  MONEY  ORDER  CONVEN- 
TION made  between  the  Governments  of  Italy  and  Peru  became 
"  operative  on  November  1,  1912.  An  interesting  report  of  Dr.  Car- 
los Larrabure  v  Correa  on  RUBBER  shows  that,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  rubber  production  of  Peru  at  its  present  output  for  an  indefinite 
period,  it  will  be  necessary  to  commence  at  once  to  plant  largo  areas 
in  rubber  trees  in  the.  eastern  part  of  the  Republic.  The  Peruvian 
Government  is  favorably  disposed  toward  the  encouragement  of  the 
rubber-planting  industry  in  the  country  and  will  do  all  that  it  rea- 
sonably can  to  stimulate  and  protect  the  same.  A  bill  has  been 

introduced  in  Congress  authorizing  the  Presidont  of  the  Republic  to 
negotiate  a  loan  of  £2,000,000,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used 
exclusively  in  IRRIGATION  AND  COLONIZATION  works  on  the 
coast.    The  bill  provides  for  the  erection  of  irrigation  plants  and  the 

settlement  of  colonists  on  irrigated  Government  lands.  Gen.  Juan 

Norberto  Elespuru  has  boon  appointed  MINISTER  of  Peru  near 
t  he  Government  of  the  Argontine  Republic,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Sr.  Carlos  Alvarez  Calderon.  The  Presi- 
dent of  Peru  has  appointed  Sr.  Enrique  Zegara  CONSUL  GENERAL 
of  Peru  at  Manaos,  Brazil.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress of  Peru  modifying  the  existing  ELECTION  LAWS  of  the 
Republic.    The  complete  text  of  the  bill,  consisting  of  121  articles,  is 

published  in  "La  Prensa,"  of  Lima,  of  November  8,  1912.  At  a 

meeting  of  the  diplomatic  and  coasular  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Mexico,  Cuba,  United  States,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Pan- 
am». Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  San  Salvador.  Brazil,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Uruguay, 
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and  Venezuela,  held  in  the  Chilean  legation  in  Buenos  Aires  on 
November  5,  1912,  the  construction  of  a  building  in  the  capital  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  to  be  used  as  a  permanent  EXPOSITION 
PALACE  for  exhibiting  the  products  of  the  republics  of  the  Western 

Hemisphere  was  recommended.  Tho  Government  of  Peru  has 

installed  a  VITICULTURAL  EXPERIMENTAL  STATION  in  the 
Moqucgua  Valley,  with  the  object  of  making  that  part  of  tho  country 
one  of  tho  groat  wine-producing  centers  of  the  Republic.  Julio 
Solano,  a  Peruvian  agricultural  engineer,  has  been  commissioned  by 
the  Government  to  take  charge  of  the  installation.  A  new  TEL- 
EGRAPH LINE  has  been  established  at  Challhuanca,  thereby 
placing  that  part  of  the  country  in  direct  telegraphic  communication 

with  Lima  and  the  rest  of  the  Republic.  The  Government  of  Peru 

has  published  the  PALEONTOLOGIC  MAP  of  the  Republic  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  C.  I.  Lisson,  showing  the  paléontologie  distribution  of 

the  fauna  and  flora  of  tho  country.  The  Chiclayo  FAIR,  held 

under  the  auspices  of  tho  Board  of  Trade  and  Agriculture  of  Chiclayo 
from  December  7  to  10,  1912,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  fairs 

ever  held  in  the  country.  The  Loreto  Comercial,  a  newspaper 

published  in  Iquitos,  Peru,  advocates  the  prompt  colonization  by  the 
Peruvian  Government  of  the  NAPO  RIVER  VALLEY  and  its 
tributaries.  From  1882  to  1892  a  considerable  population  was 
actively  engaged  along  the  banks  of  the  Napo  River  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  rubber  forests,  but  after  that  date  rubber  exploitation 
decreased  owing  to  wasteful  and  destructive  methods,  and  the  popu- 
lation dwindled  to  a  very  insignificant  number.  The  climate  of  the 
region  referred  to  is  salubrious  and  the  soil  is  practically  of  inex- 
haustible fertility.  The  basin  of  the  Napo  River  could  be  utilized 
for  the  cultivation  of  immense  rubber  plantations,  and  other  tropical 
products  could  be  profitably  grown  there.  Stock,  and  especially 
hogs,  thrive  well  in  the  upland  regions  of  the  valley.  Vegetable 
ivory  exists  in  large  quantities  in  this  basin,  and  gold  placers  are 

found  in  the  beds  of  the  upper  Napo  River  and  its  tributaries.  

A  committee  of  engineers  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Valdizan 
and  Riofrio  are  surveying  the  RAILWAY  route  from  Lima  to  Pisco. 
Construction  work  on  this  line  commenced  early  during  the  present 
month.  The  preliminary  work  of  selecting  the  route  of  the  Lima  to 
Chilca  Railway  is  being  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Peruvian 
engineer,  Gustavo  Riofrio.  This  line  will  have  a  gauge  of  914  milli- 
meters and  a  length  of  about  70  kilometers.  The  engineers  who  are 

surveying  the  route  of  the  Huancayo  to  Ayacucho  RAILWAY  have 
reported  that  the  line  will  pass  through  one  of  tho  richest  regions  of 

the  Republic,  large  portions  of  which  arc  practically  undeveloped.  

The  trial  maneuvers  of  the  SUBMARINE  Diego  Ferré,  recently  con- 
ducted in  the  Bay  of  Callao,  were  quite  successful.    A  number  of 
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submarine  trips  were  made  with  rapidity  and  accuracy,  and  the  boat 
at  all  times  was  completely  under  control.  Considerable  distances 
were  traversed  under  water  without  showing  the  slightest  indications 

on  the  surface  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  submarine.  A  bill  has 

been  introduced  in  Congress  authorizing  the  President  of  Peru  to 

make  the  BUDGET  for  1913  the  same  as  that  for  1912.  "Peru 

To-Day"  states  that  on  November  9  last  a  steamer  of  the  PERU- 
VIAN STEAMSHIP  CO.  made  its  initial  trip  to  Valparaiso  and 

intermediate  Chilean  ports.  La  Prensa,  a  daily  newspaper  of 

Lima,  and  the  West  Coast  Publishing  Co.  of  that  city,  have  sent 
representatives  to  New  York  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  latest 

LINOTYPE  machines.  Municipal  regulations  of  the  city  of  Lima 

restrict  the  speed  of  AUTOMOBILES  in  the  city  limits  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  15  kilometors  per  hour.  Gen.  Andres  A.  Caceres,  recent 

Peruvian  ambassador  at  the  court  celebration  in  Cadiz,  ex-President 
of  the  Republic,  and  now  minister  of  Peru  to  Germany,  has  been 
DECORATED  by  the  King  of  Spain  with  the  Military  Order  of 

Merit.  The  Anglo-South  American  Bank  (Ltd.)  has  arranged  to 

purchase  the  shares  of  the  London  Bank  of  Mexico  and  South  Amer- 
ica (Ltd.).    The  former  bank  paid  a  dividend  of  12  per  cent  during 

the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1912.  -A  news  report  from  Peru 

announces  that  President  Billinghurst  has  asked  Congress  for  author- 
ity to  negotiate  a  FOREIGN  LOAN  of  $28,500,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  canceling  certain  debts  and  financing  the  further  construc- 
tion of  railways.  Prof.  Hiram  Bingham  has  returned  from  Peru, 

bringing  a  number  of  skulls  and  other  archaeological  finds  which  he 
secured  in  PRE-INCA  RUINS  in  the  interior,  and  which  are  ex- 
pected to  throw  additional  light  upon  ancient  civilization.  Prof. 
Bingham  also  brings  back  with  him  the  young  son  of  former  Presi- 
dent Leguia,  who  will  attend  school  in  Virginia.  Dr.  Ales  Hrd- 

licka,  curator  of  the  Division  of  Physical  Anthropology  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  will  leave  shortly  for  Peru  and  Bolivia  to 
continue  his  INVESTIGATIONS  of  early  man  in  South  America. 
Dr.  Hrdlicka'8  book,  "Early  Man  in  South  America,"  is  attracting 
considerable  attention;  it  was  recently  issued  as  Bulletin  52,  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 


An  executive  decree  of  October  9,  1912,  contains  provisions  con- 
cerning the  maintenance  of  NEUTRALITY  by  the  Government  of 
Salvador  in  case  of  a  foreign  war.  The  decree  makes  it  unlawful  for 
private  persons  to  traffic  in  arms  or  other  materials  of  war  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Government,  permits  the  humanitarian  work  of  the 
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Red  Cross  Society,  and  prohibits  hostile  manifestations  against  other 
nations,  their  officials  and  diplomatic  representatives.  Foreigners 
residing  in  the  Republic  who  violate  the  provisions  of  the  decree  are 

subject  to  expulsion  from  the  country.  Beginning  with  January. 

1912,  the  War  Department  of  the  Government  of  Salvador  will  edit 
a  MONTHLY  REVIEW  entitled  "Memmorial  of  the  Army,"  which 

will  treat  exclusively  of  military  affairs.  The  President  of  Salvador 

has  addressed  a  circular  to  the  departmental  governors  recommend- 
ing that  special  care  be  taken  to  put  in  order  and  maintain  in  a  sani- 
tary condition  the  JAILS  now  in  use  in  the  towns  of  the  Republic— 
A  decree  has  been  issued  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  such  lands 
as  may  be  needed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sucio  River  Falls  for 
the  installation  of  an  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  light  and  power  to  the  Federal  capital  and  surround- 
ing country.  A  RAILWAY  is  to  be  constructed  from  Sonsonatc. 

via  Ahuachapan  and  Antiquizaya,  to  Chalchuapa.  An  English  com- 
pany will  do  the  surveying  and  construction  work.  The  depart- 
ment of  public  instinct  ion  of  the  Government  of  Salvador  has  ordered 
t  he  publication  of  a  SCHOLASTIC  MAP.  The  statist  tea]  information 
was  prepared  by  the  assistant  director  of  statistics,  and  the  draw- 
ings were  made  by  Engineer  Pedro  S.  Fonseca.  The  National 

Society  of  Stockraising,  Agriculture,  and  Industry,  organized  in  the 
city  of  San  Salvador  in  August  last  ,  has  hundreds  of  members  through- 
out the  Republic.  The  society  publishes  an  interesting  AGRICUL- 
TURAL REVIEW,  entitled  "Revista  Agrícola  Salvadoreña,"  and  is 
doing  valuable  work  in  encouraging  the  development  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country.  The  society  has  recently  added  an  information 
department  to  its  work,  and  will  answer  inquiries  regarding  even- 
phase  of  agriculture  carried  on  in  and  suitable  to  the  Republic.  

On  March  1,  1913,  the  MONUMENT  which  the  German  colony  has 
presented  to  the  Republic  of  Salvador  in  memory  of  the  Salvadorean 
patriot,  Dr.  José  Matías  Delgado,  will  be  unveiled  in  Arce  Park  in 

the  city  of  San  Salvador.  The  Government  of  Salvador  has 

authorized  Carlos  Alberto  Avalos,  an  agriculturist  and  plantation 
owner  engaged  in  business  on  a  large  scale,  to  utilize  the  waters  of 
the  Urbina  River  at  Santa  Rosalia  plantation  for  IRRIGATION 

purposes.  METEO R OLOG IC AL  STATIONS  have  been  installed 

in  the  schools  of  arts  and  crafts  at  Santa  Ana  and  Ahuachapan. 
The  MATCH  FACTORY  near  Aculhuaca,  operated  by  Manuel 
Morales,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  match  factories  in 
the  Republic—  -  The  Government  PRINTING  Office  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Salvador  completed  in  October  last  237  pieces  of  work,  repre- 
senting an  edition  of  923, 7SN  pieces  of  printed  matter,  valued  at 

$10,204.  In  July,  1912.  the  EXPORTS  of  merchandise  from  New 

York  to  ports  of  Salvador  were  valued  at  $184,994,  most  of  which 
came  into  the  country  through  the  ports  of  Acajutlaaml  La  Union.  
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The  municipality  of  Zacateeoluca  has  contracted  with  Emilio  Segura 
for  the  installation  of  an  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  in  that 
city.  The  Federal  Government  has  granted  the  concessionaire  per- 
mission to  import  In  a  single  shipment  free  of  duty  the  necessary 
machinery,  supplies,  etc.,  for  the  installation  and  operation  of  the 

plant.  A  Permanent  Exposition  of  the  products  of  Salvador 

has  been  established  in  the  consulate  of  that  country  in  New 
York.  Among  the  products  forwarded  by  the  Government  to  be 
placed  on  exhibition  are  samples  of  coifee,  sugar,  indigo,  rubber, 
balsam,  cotton,  precious  woods,  minerals,  medicinal  plants,  and  a 

number  of  manufactured  articles.  A  recent  shipment  of  ORES 

from  the  Monte  Mayor  Mining  Co.  of  Salvador  was  valued  at 

$10,500.  The  Occidental  BANK  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador  has 

increased  its  capital  by  1,000,000  pesos  by  the  issue  of  5,000  shares 
of  stock  of  a  nominal  value  of  100  pesos  each,  and  the  sale  of  same 
at  a  premium  of  40  pesos  per  share.  Work  on  the  Eastern  RAIL- 
WAY, a  broad  gauge  line,  is  rapidly  progressing.  The  rails  have 
been  laid  to  Linares,  near  the  Lempa  Pass,  and  trains  are  expected  to 
be  running  from  San  Miguel  to  Usulutan  by  March,  1913. —  The 
Diario  del  Salvador  Co.  (Ltd.),  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  has  been 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California.  The  company 
will  carry  on  a  general  NEWSPAPER,  printing,  advertising,  and  pub- 
lishing business.  The  full  text  of  the  articles  of  incorporation  is 
published  in  Spanish  and  English  in  the  Diario  del  Salvador  of  No- 
vember 23,  1912.  The  city  of  San  Salvador  has  imposed  an  annual 

municipal  LICENSE  TAX  of  50  pesos  on  factories  for  grinding  cof- 
fee, situated  in  the  business  section  of  the  federal  capital,  and  10 

pesos  on  factories  located  in  the  suburbs.  Importers  who  receive 

merchandise  by  parcel  post  or  through  the  customhouses  of  the 
Republic,  which  is  not  classified  as  first  and  second  class  in  accord- 
ance with  article  7  of  the  revised  stamp  law,  are  subject  to  a  SUR- 
CHARGE of  10  per  cent  on  the  duties  and  fiscal  taxes  collectible 

thereon,  the  minimum  charge  being  50  centavos  per  package.  

Traveling  SALESMEN  who  come  to  Salvador  representing  foreign 
houses  with  samples  of  goods  to  sell  to  the  wholesale  trade  must  pay 
a  tax  of  100  pesos  on  entering  the  Republic,  and  if  they  remain  longer 
than  two  months  25  pesos  montldy  thereafter.  Traveling  salesmen 
of  houses  established  in  the  country  are  subject  toa  tax  of  25  pesos 
montldy. — -The  public  DEBT  of  Salvador,  which,  when  President 
Araujo  came  into  office  was  36,000,000  pesos,  has  been  reduced  dur- 
ing his  administration  to  26,000,000  pesos.  Manuel  A.  Melendez's 

plantation,  2  miles  from  Santa  Tecla,  has  70,000  COFFEE  TREES 
and  a  large  area  planted  in  sugar  cane.  The  plantation  is  3,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  is  well  watered,  and  operates  a  sugar-refining  plant  by 

steam.  A  decree  recently  issued  in  Salvador  permits  the  free 

importation  of  sulphate  of  QUININE.  In  1911  Salvador  imported 
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16,371  kilos  of  TEA,  valued  at  $5,474.  During  the  same  year  the 
imports  of  merchandise  into  Salvador  from  the  Republic  of  Hon- 
duras amounted  to  $28,778.  The  chiefs  and  officials  of  the  mili- 
tary staff  have  presented  President  Araujo  with  a  medal  inscribed 
on  one  side:  "Chiefs  and  officials  of  the  President,"  and  on  the  other 
"October  12,  1912."— The  Eastern  ELECTRIC  Co.  of  San  Miguel 
has  organized  with  a  capital  of  $300,000.  The  object  of  the  com- 
pany is  to  establish  an  electric  light  and  power  plant  in  San  Miguel 

and  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  ice.  An  executive 

decree  of  October  31,  1912,  makes  November  5  of  each  year  a 
NATIONAL  HOLIDAY,  to  be  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  first 

efforts  made  to  obtain  Central  American  independence.  United 

States  Consul  General  Thomas  Hinckley,  of  San  Salvador,  reports 
that  a  night  lettergram  service  was  inaugurated  in  the  Republic  of 
Salvador  during  the  month  of  October.  The  rates  are:  For  the  first 
50  words,  22.5  cents;  for  each  additional  10  words  or  fraction  thereof . 
4.5  cents. 


A  number  of  Russian  agricultural  IMMIGRANTS  arrived  in  Mon- 
tevideo from  the  United  States  during  the  latter  part  of  October, 
1912.  The  consul  of  Uruguay  in  New  York  reports  that  other  agri- 
cultural immigrants  of  the  same  nationality  will  soon  follow.  The 
fertility  of  Uruguayan  land,  its  nearness  to  markets,  and  the  active 
demand  in  Uruguay  at  good  prices  for  agricultural  products  assure 
success  to  the  practical  agricultural  immigrant  who  tries  his  fortune 

in  the  Republic.  The  rise  of  LAND  VALUES  and,  incidentally, 

of  house  rents  in  the  city  of  Montevideo  has  been  quite  noticeable 
during  the  past  few  years.  This  has  been  due  largely  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  federal  capital  and  the  vast  improvements  made  in  the 
harbor,  public  buildings,  and  streets  of  the  city.  The  suburbs  of 
Montevideo  are  also  rapidly  expanding  and  compare  favorably  in 
beauty  and  attractiveness  with  those  of  any  other  city  of  its  size  on 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Uruguay  in  September,  1912,  aggregate  $1,465,073,  as 
compared  with  $1,425,709  during  the  same  month  of  the  previous 

year.  Sr.  Cesar  J.  Rossi  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 

international  office  of  SOUTH  AMERICAN  POST  OFFICES  in 
Montevideo.  The  international  office  was  established  by  virtue  of  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  South  American  Postal  Congress,  held  in 
Montevideo  in  1911,  in  which  the  South  American  Republics  partici- 
pated. Two  million  postage  stamps  of  the  denomination  of  4  cents 
are  to  be  printed  for  use  beginning  with  January  1,  1913,  the  date 
on  which  the  new  postal  tariff  between  the  countries  ratifying  the 
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ion vontion  becomes  effective.  -The  Dama,  a  Royal  Mail  Steam 

Packet  Co.  VESSEL  of  11,240  tons  and  a  sister  ship  to  the  Deseado, 
sailed  from  Liverpool  in  October  last  on  her  maiden  voyage  to  Rio  île 
Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires.— — Departmental  LYCEUMS 
of  secondary  education  are  to  be  established  in  the  departments  of 
Artigas,  Rivera,  Durazno,  Canelones,  Maldonado.  San  Jose,  and 
Treinta  y  Tres.  The  ad  referendum  COASTING  TRADE  CON- 
VENTION between  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  contracting  nations  concede  to  vessels  engaged  in 
coasting  trade  on  the  River  Plate  and  its  tributaries,  subject  to  the 
special  laws  and  regulations  governing  this  trade  in  both  nations,  the 
same  facilities  and  exonerations  of  customs,  porte,  lighthouses,  moles, 
and  taxes  as  such  laws  grant  to  the  vessels  of  their  respective  flag.— 
The  treasury  SURPLUS  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay  at  the  close 
of  the  financial  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  was  $1,067,964,  as  com- 
pared with  a  surplus  of  $436,294  for  the  previous  year.  A  bill  has 

been  passed  by  Congress  establishing  an  INSTITUTE  OF  GEOl^ 
OGY  of  a  different  and  more  comprehensive  scope  than  that  of  the 
geological  section  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  Prof.  Maurice 
A.  Lamme,  a  North  American,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 

institute.  Sr.  Don  Carlos  Blixen  has  been  appointed  MINISTER 

of  the  Government  of   Uruguay   near   the  Governments  of  the 

Republics  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela.  The  bill  providing  for  the 

establishment  of  an  INSTITUTE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY 
has  become  a  law.    Prof.  Joaquin  E.  Zanetti  has  been  appointed 

director  of  the  institute.  The  department  of  industries  has  issued  a 

decree  regulating  the  law  of  May,  1911,  and  January,  1912,  eoneern- 
cerning  the  IMPORTATION  of  seeds,  machinery,  utensils,  etc..  for 
agriculture.  The  decree  covers  machinery  and  utensils  for  fruit,  beet 
and  silkworm  culture.— — The  passenger  and  freight  service  by  means 
of  AUTOBUSES,  recently  established  in  the  federal  capital  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  was  initiated  in  conformity  with  a  law  of 
Congress  appropriating  $300,000  for  rolling  stock  and  other  necessary 
supplies  and  expenses.  Garages  are  to  be  provided,  and  experiments 
made  on  the  national  roads  of  the  Republic  with  a  view  to  extending 

the  service  to  the  interior  of  the  country.  A  resolution  of  the 

department  of  industries  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay  fixes  March 
31,  1913,  as  the  dato  for  the  opening  of  the  international  competition 

in  AGRICULTURAL  MOTOR  MACHINES.  A  law  of  October  12, 

1912,  for  the  encouragement  of  manufacturing  in  Uruguay,  provides 
FREE  ADMISSION  or  reduced  rates  of  duty  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  raw  materials  and  certain  partly  manufactured  products  and 
machinery.  Further,  the  executive  is  authorized  during  the  spare 
of  10  years  to  grant  exemption  from  duty  for  all  machinery,  supplies, 
ac  cessories,  and  repair  parts  for  the  installation  of  new  factories  and 
tóWtó-Bull.  H- 13  1(¡ 
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the  further  equipment  of  factories  already  established,  and,  in  the 
rase  of  industries  not  previously  existing  in  the  country,  exemption 
from  certain  internal  taxes.    (The  exemptions  thus  authorised  for  10 

years  are  by  the  law  itself  made  applicable  to  sheep-dip  factories.)  

Among  the  articles  placed  on  the  free  list  are  the  following:  Certain 
chemical  and  mineral  products,  scrap  iron,  metals  in  blocks  and  pigs, 
advertisements  (of  foreign  firms)  with  machine  designs,  barrel  shooks- 
American  vine  plants  and  cuttings — the  exemption  formerly  applied 
to  plants  and  cuttings  except  those  from  the  United  States— tanning 

extracts,  pitch,  and  embroidering  machines.  Among  the  products 

dutiable  at  25  per  cent  are  the  following:  Certain  chemical  products, 
casks  (knocked  down),  bookbinder's  cloth  weighing  not  more  than 
325  grams  per  square  meter,  artificial  silk  thread  (hilo  de  celuloide), 
t  insel,  tin  foil,  and  filter  paper.    [Kilo  =  1 ,000  grams  =  2.2046  pounds  : 

meter  =  39.37  inches.]  Dutiable  at  20  per  cent  are  silk  for  weaving, 

spun  jute,  and  yarn  in  general.- — -Tin  plate,  printed,  sheet  iron  and 

steel,  and  crude  rubber  are  dutiable  at  15  per  cent.  The  rate  of 

10  per  cent  applies  to  a  number  of  chemical  products,  lubricating  oils, 
steel  cylinders  for  compressed  gases,  celluloid  in  sheets,  rosin  and 

turpentine,  and  egg  yolks.  The  rate  of  5  per  cent  applies  to  a 

comprehensive  list  of  chemicals,  certain  denatured  vegetable  oils,  coal 
oil,  colors,  plain  tin  plate,  metal  polish,  resin  for  varnish,  cotton, 
linen,  and  hemp  yarn  for  weaving,  and  straw  braid  for  hats.  The 
foregoing  exemptions  and  reduced  rates  of  duty  are  to  remain  in  effect 
until  protection  shall  be  requested  for  establishments  for  the  produc- 
tion in  Uruguay  of  the  articles  in  question,  when,  upon  approval  of 
the  executive,  the  former  rates  shall  once  more  come  into  force.  The 
executive  is  empowered  to  grant  exemption  from  duty  for  fertilizers 

of  kinds  not  manufactured  within  the  country.  On  the  articles 

mentioned  in  the  present  law  which  are  dutiable  at  from  5  j>er  cent 
to  25  per  cent  the  customs  surtax  of  5  per  cent  does  not  apply,  but 
the  other  surtaxes  do  apply.- — -For  cottonseed  oil  a  specific  duty  of 

0.15  |>e80  (peso  =  $1.034)  per  kilo  is  provided.  The  privileges  of 

drawback  and  temporary  importation  may  be  made  applicable  by  the 

executive  to  all  products  imported  and  reexported  in  any  form.  

An  electrical  engineer.  Don  Carlos  Dore,  has  invented  a  WIRELESS 
device  whereby  a  message  may  be  sent  and  received  at  the  same  time. 
Many  scientists  are  deeply  interested  in  the  announcement  and  the 
experiments  are  being  continued  under  the  auspices  of  the  depart- 
ment of  physics  of  the  University  of  Montevideo.  At  the  Amer- 
ican consulate  in  Montevideo  SAMPLEvS  of  North  American  prod- 
ucts, such  as  wall  papers,  medicines,  hardware,  paper,  tools,  silks, 
underwear,  roofing,  etc.,  are  displayed  in  large  cases  for  inspection  by 
dealers  interested  in  im]>orting  such  supplies.  Other  samples  will  be 
similarly  displayed,  and  the  plan  is  expected  to  greatly  aid  t  he  t  raveling 
salesman  from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  houses  he  represents. 
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The  Government  of  Venezuela  is  actively  cooperating  with  the 
government  and  local  authorities  of  the  State  of  Apure  in  the  con- 
struction of  public  works.  Recently  100  barrels  of  CEMENT  were 
sent  by  order  of  President  Gomez  to  San  Fernando  de  Apure  y  Nutrias 
to  be  used  in  constructing  bridges,  public  edifices,  and  highways. 
The  cement  referred  to  Í9  part  of  a  consignment  purchased  in  Trinidad 
and  cost  the  Government  of  Venezuela  2,543  bolívares.— —The  public 
HIGHWAY  between  Caracas  and  the  port  of  La  Guaira  is  being 
improved  by  the  Federal  GovemYnent.  and  will  be  put  in  first-class 
condition  for  traffic  of  automobiles  and  all  kinds  of  modern  wheeled 
vehicles.  The  plans  for  bettering  the  road  include  the  modification 
and  strengthening  of  bridges,  retaining  walls,  culverts,  and  other 
road  constructions  so  as  to  enable  large  automobiles  and  heavy 
vehicles  to  pass  safely  over  all  curves,  streams,  and  marshy  places. 
In  some  portions  of  the  highway,  of  difficult  construction  owing  to 
the  grades  or  condition  of  the  ground,  a  temporary  roadbed  of  broken 
stone  will  be  made  and  used  until  such  time  as  it  is  possible  for  the 
Government  to  replace  the  temporary  construction  with  the  perma- 
nent macadamized  road  which  will  ultimately  be  built  throughout 
the  entire  route.  The  construction  of  the  highway  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  department  of  public  works,  and  when  completed 
according  to  present  plans  will  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  picturesque 

automobile  and  carriage  roads  in  existence  in  South  America.-  A 

report  of  the  engineers  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  T  ACHI  RA 
CENTRAL  HIGHWAY  shows  a  maximum  grade  of  6  per  cent  on 
the  steepest  parts  of  the  roadbed.  Construction  work  is  progressing 
rapidly,  the  greatest  number  of  men  being  employed  between  kilo- 
meters 7  and  39.  At  one  place  the  highway  has  a  grade  for  a  distance 
of  about  2  kilometers  of  from  1  to  4  per  cent.  The  roadbed  is  being 
solidly  constructed  and  a  number  of  bridges  are  now  building,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  of  which  is  that  over  the  Blanca 
Canyon.  Branch  roads  are  to  be  built  from  the  Gallineros  Aqueduct 
into  the  valleys  of  the  Tachira  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  at  some 
future  time  will  probably  be  extended  to  the  boundary  of  Colombia, 
thereby  facilitating  and  developing  the  trade  now  carried  on  at  the 
present  time  over  this  route  with  that  Republic.  The  largest  stream 
crossed  by  the  highway  is  the  Torbes  River,  over  which  a  suspension 
bridge  145  feet  long  is  being  built.  The  iron  and  steel  material  used 
in  the  construction  of  this  bridge  will  have  to  be  transported  part  of 
the  way  on  mule  back.    In  addition  to  the  bridges  mentioned  the 
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following  bridges  are  now  in  course  of  construction:  The  Machiri.  the 

Toica,  the  Charabeca,  the  Arjona,  the  Chivata,  ano"  the  Parada.  

The  Government  of  Uruguay  has  established  a  LEGATION  in  Caracas, 
and  has  appointed  Señor  Carlos  Blixen  as  its  first  minister.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Chile  has  also  decided  to  establish  a  legation  in  Caracas 

at  the  close  of  the  present  year.  -The  Herrera  CHINA  FACTORY 

near  Caracas  is  to  enlarge  its  plant  with  capital  furnished  by  a  foreign 
syndicate.  The  manager  of  the  factory  states  that  chinaware.  por- 
celain, etc.,  manufactured  at  the  plant  can  be  furnished  to  Venezuelan 
consumere  at  about  25  per  cent  less  than  the  prices  charged  for 
imported  articles.  The  factory  also  makes  tiles,  mosaics,  and  earthen- 
ware, for  which  there  is  a  large  demand  in  Venezuela.  A  MONU- 
MENT of  white  Carrara  marble  has  been  erected  in  Valencia.  Vene- 
zuela, in  memory  of  the  national  "patriot,  Gen.  Michelena.  The 

Cumana  CLOTH  FACTORY  was  inaugurated  on  October  28  last. 
The  mill  will  make  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  flannel  and  cotton 
fabrics.  Much  of  the  cotton  used  will  be  raised  in  the  eastern  States 
of  the  Republic,  where  an  excellent  cotton  of  fine  and  strong  fiber  is 
produced.  The  President  of  the  Republic  was  present  at  the  inaugu- 
ration. The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  acquired  the  house  in 

which  SIMON  BOLIVAR  was  born.  Articles  and  objects  belonging 
to  or  used  by  the  liberator,  which  can  be  collected  by  the  Govern- 
ment, will  be  preserved  in  this  house,  which  is  to  be  kept  as  nearly 

as  possible  like  it  was  on  July  24,  1783.  A  decree  of  October  2S, 

1912,  establishes  a  domestic  postal  MONEY  ORDER  service  ¡h  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela.  Postal  money  orders  up  to  a  value  of  100 
bolívares  will  be  issued.  A  school  of  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  for 
woman  has  been  established  in  Caracas.    The  course  covers  a  period 

of  two  years.  In  order  to  encourage  AGRICULTURE  in  the 

Republic  the  Government  of  Venezuela  has  printed  for  public  distri- 
bution a  practical  guide  covering  the  cultivation  of  food,  foraging,  and 

textile  plants.  The  main  oilice  of  the  national  SANITARY  BOARD 

in  Caracas  is  to  be  located  in  a  special  building  now  being  erected  for 

that  purpose.  An  executive  decree  of  October  28,  1912,  provides 

for  the  preparation  of  a  book  entitled  "Critical  History  of  CI^AIMS 
against  Venezuela''  covering  the  period  from  1830  to  the  present 
time.— — A  school  of  MARINE  engineers  has  been  established  by  the 
Government  of  Venezuela.  For  the  present  this  school  will  be 
operated  as  a  part  of  the  Naval  Academy.  The  number  of  pupils 
for  the  first  year  is  limited  to  10. 
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longitudinal,  southern   l&ûfi 

Los  Andes  Railway,  new  station  on  the  branch  of   828 

Morro  branch  of  Arica  La  Paz   82Ü 

Notes   202, 436,  833 

Railroads: 

Osorno  to  Puerto  Montt,  first  train  from   E13. 

Puerto  Montt  Railway   1303 

Receipt*  of  Chilean   202 

Time-table  on  the  Rancagua  to  Mineral  del  Teniente,  new   1069 

Trans- Andean — 

From  San  Martin  to  Lake  Rinihue,  completion  of   1069 

New   821 

Opened  to  traffic  again   828 

Cnder  construction   828 

Revenue,  new  bureaus  for  collection  of  internal   632 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  maritime  service   1304 

Salmon  culture   201 

Sanitation  of  the  port  of  Valparaiso   829 

Santiago — 

Automobiles,  installation  of  line  in   1303 

Bolsa  de  Comercio   821 

Fountain  given  by  the  German  colony   1070 

Paving  of   435 

Mapocho  River,  prevention  of  overflow   833. 

Transformation  of   828 

Rail  communication  between  La  Serena  and   1305 

Scientific  Congress  of  Chile,  Eighth  General   13Û2 
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Street  paving  and  parking  improvement*   1303 

Silver  mine  near  Coquimbo,  discovery  of  rich   2Û1 

Slaughterhouse  at  Valparaiso,  new   liujj 

Steamer,  new   822 

Steamship  line,  proposed  Chilean- European   201 

Stock  &  Commercial  Co.  of  Punta  Arenas   1070 

Stock  fair,  annual   I0<i!i 

Telegraph  office  at  Pampa  Central   1070 

Telephone  Co   826 

Tin,  discovery  of   822 

Tin  mines  of  Taltal   833 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers,  launching  of   828 

University  of  Chile,  dean  of  the  department  of  law  of  the   1069 

Vessels  entering  Valparaiso   822 

Vessels,  system  of  loading  and  unloading   1070 

Valdivia  Brewery  Co.,  earnings  of   I0<i'> 

Valparaiso,  Viticulture  Co.,  the  Italio-Chilena   1303 

Wharf  construction  at  An  tot  agosta   2QQ 

Wireless  station  on  Juan  Fernandez  Island   828 

Workman's  houses,  bonds  issued  for  construction  of   1305 

Coat  op  Arms  of  the  American  Republics.   (See  Flags,  etc.) 

Colombia: 

Aerial  railways  between  Alban  and  La  Dorada  and  Sibate  and  Fusagasuga.  830 

Aerial  railway,  M  animales  to  Mariquita   205 

Agricultural  penal  colonies   1 806 

Agricultural  Society,  officers  of   1306 

Academy  of  History,  officers  of  the   1022 

Anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America   1023 

Aqueduct  for  Cali   829 

Automobile  service  from  Hatillo  to  Antioquia   2SH 

Banks — 

German  bank  in  Medellin,  organization  of  a   830 

Commercial  Bank  of  Barranquilla   1073 

German  and  Colombian  Bank  of  Medellin,  opening  of   1073 

llarranquilla,  traffic  between  Puerto  Colombia  and   1302 

Mogo  ta — 

Bust  of  Gen.  Hermógenes  Maza   829 

Correctional  building,  construction  of   1305 

Gas  company  incorporated   Liüíi 

Loan  for   203 

Military  park  at  San  Cristobal   1305 

Municipal  budget   830 

Scholarships,  Soleriano  Institute   1306 

Statue  of  Sucre   829 

Telephone  service,  improvement  and  extension  of   830 

Bolivia,  treaty  of  amity  between  Colombia  and   1306 

Bust  of  Dr.  Camacho  Roldan   ¿32 

Bust  of  Cuban  civil  engineer,  Francisco  J.  Cisneros   829 

Caicedo  y  Cuero,  Gen.  Joaquim,  statue  of   1307 

Canalization  of  Loro  River   138 

Cartagena — 

Canalizatinn  and  cleaning  of  port   1306 

Progress  of   831 
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Chaquipay  «ait  springs   1306 

Census  data   203^438 

Chilean  commercial  company   204 

Coal  mines   11122 

Codazzi  price,  establishment  of  the   8211 

Coin   1302 

Coinage,  contract  for  silver   1307 

College  of  Jurisprudence,  office  of   13116 

Commerce  of  «j   1262 

Commerce,  protocol  to  treaty  of   1302 

Commission,  legislative   1306 

Concession,  purchase  of  a   830 

Consulate  general,  new   830 

Consulate  (Colombian)  in  the  United  States,  extension  of   1306 

Consul  of  Venezuela  in  Bogota   1023 

Consulate  in  Venezuela,  new   432 

Contract  for  construction  of  aqueduct,  Medellin   1306 

Customs  storage  regulations   822 

Document  stamps  and  sealed  paper,  decree  concerning   1UI3 

Dredging  and  canalization  of  the  A  trato  and  Sinu  Rivers   830 

Electricity  and  potable  water  for  Girardot,  Sonson,  and  Tocaima   438 

Electric  tramway  in  Cartagena   205 

Electric-light  plant  at  Fredonia   205 

Electric-light  and  power  plant  inaugurated  in  Giron   1306 

Electric  plant  at  Quindio  River   205 

Electric  tramway  for  Cartagena   831 

Engineer  on  the  west  coast  of,  an   226 

Exporta  from  Cartegena  in  1911   831 

Export  duties  of  the  port  of  Santa  Marta   82â 

Exposition  at  Cali   1022 

Fluvial  navigation   1302 

Giron,  electric-light  and  power  plant   Liilii 

Governor  of  Bolivar,  new   1022 

Industrial  development  at  Barranquilla   ü3ü 

Industrial  progress  at  Cali   íiliã 

Judicial  territorial  division,  law  of   1306 

Laws  of  Colombia,  complete  edition  of  ;   1023 

Legislative  commission   1  'M)(> 

Lighthouse  for  Buenaventura   635 

Loans   130fi 

.Loan,  new   830 

Loan  for  I  bague   KÜÜ 

Loan  for  Manizalcs   822 

Loan  for  San  Jose  do  Cucuta   822 

Locomoti ves  ordered  from  London   130(> 

Magdalena  River,  annual  traffic  of   1023 

Message  of  the  President   1071 

Mint  of  silver  coin  authoriz?d   1ÜÜÍÍ 

Mutual  building  associât  ion   438 

Med:>llin— 

Aqueduct,  construction  of   1306 

Automobile  service  for   1306 

Medical  Congress   Liüá 
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Mint  at  Medellin,  reopening  of   631 

National  Medical  Congress  :   1305 

Panama  hat  industry  in   635 

Paper  money,  exchange  of   432 

Paper  pulp,  manufacture  of   831. 

Park,  military,  San  Cristobal,  Bogota   1305 

Penal  colonies,  agricultural   MOB 

Pensiona   1306 

Petroleum  deposita   1072 

Pizarra,  salt  spirings   1306 

Postal  conventions,  approval  of   203 

Political  division,  new    437 

Popayan  fair   203 

Populations  of  cities  in  excess  of  18,000   1  307 

Postal  and  passenger  service  between  Barranquilla  and  Puerto  Berrio, 

rapid   8_3J) 

Protocol  to  treaty  of  commerce   1307 

Puerto  Colombia,  traffic  between  Barranquilla  and   1307 

Report  of  the  President  to  the  Congress   10Z3 

Report  of  the  Senate  •.  1072 

Revenues  from  Government  property  in  1910  and  1911   634 

Railroads — 

Amaga   lflI2 

Antioquia  Railway,  purchase  of  steel  rails   13o? 

Cauca  Railway   K30 

Construction  of  new  road  ordered   1305 

Construction  of  road,  with  branch  lines,  uniting  the  Pacific  with  the 

Girardot  Railway   830 

Locomotives  for  the  Girardot  Railway   HQfl 

Notes   2QÜ 

In  1911   634 

Pacific  with  the  Girardot  Railway,  uniting  the   83Q 

Puerto  Berrio   1306 

Steel  rails,  purchase  of   1307 

Traffic  between  Barranquilla  and  Puerto  Colombia   L2QI 

Traffic  on  the  Medellin   1022 

Rubber,  large  plantation  of   8311 

Salt- 
Mines  of  Coello,  lease  of   20á 

Mines  at  Puerto  Velillo   201 

Springs  at  Chaquipay  and  Pizarra   130fi 

Samples,  import  of   829. 

Samples  of  merchandise   132 

San  Cristobal,  military  park,  construction  of   1305 

Scholarships   1308 

Schools — 

Arts  and  crafts,  Bucaramanga,  school  of   1072 

Public  schools  in  the  Republic   829 

Soleriano  Institute,  Bogota   1306 

Shoe  factory  at  Cali   828 

Silver  coin  authorized,  mint  of   1306 

Silver  coinage,  contract  for   1307 
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Statue  to  Bolivar   437 

Statues  to  Cai  cedo  y  Cuero,  Gen.  Joaquin   1307 

Steamship  service  from  Puerto  Colombia  to  New  York   205 

Steamship  service  between  Colombian  ports   1302 

Sterilized  water  for  the  Federal  capital   1022 

Telegrams   1Û2S 

Telegrams  transmitted  in  1911   830 

Telegraph  system,  extension  of   438 

Telephone  service  at  Cartagena,  improved   204 

Territorial  division,  judicial  law  of   1306 

Theater  at  Cali   432 

Theatrical  plays,  contest  for   1073 

Timber  concession   204 

Tobacco,  tax  on   2Û3 

Tobacco  Union  of  Santander   829 

Traffic  for  1912   1307 

Tramways  of  Bogota,  net  earnings   1072 

Treaty  of  amity  between  Colombia  and  Bolivia   203, 1806 

Treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  with  Austria-Hungary   634 

Tumaco  Bay,  deepening  of   205 

Views  from   1170 

Waterworks  in  the  city  of  Buga   829 

Wireless  telegraph  station,  erection  of   L305 

Wireless  station  at  Santa  Marta   438 

Columbus,  Resting  Place  or  the  Remains  of   556 

Commerce  of  the  Argentine  Repubuc  for  1911   142 

Commerce  of  Bolivia  for  1911   lOfifi 

Commerce  for  Brazil  for  1911   1251 

Commerce  of  Chile  for  1911   8QQ 

Commerce  of  Colombia  for  1911   1262 

Commerce  of  Costa  Rica  for  1911   399 

Commerce  of  Cuba  for  1911   1271 

Commerce  of  the  Dominican  Republic  for  1911   162 

Commerce  of  Guatemala  for  1911   404 

Commerce  of  Mexico  for  1911   169 

Commerce  of  Panama  for  1911   181 

Commerce  of  Paraguay  for  1910   615 

Commerce  of  Salvador  for  1911  •.   412 

Commerce  of  Uruouay  for  1911   418 

Commerce  of  Venezuela  for  1911   619 

Congress  of  Americanists,  Eighteenth   23 

Conoress  of  American  Students,  the  Third  International   42Z 

Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  Fifteenth   23ft 

Consular  Reports   138. 422. 613. 797. 1052. 1249 

Convention  of  American  Manufacturers'  Export  Association   234 

Costa  Rica: 

Agricultural  bank   439 

Aqueducts,  construction  of   831 

Argentina,  money-order  convention  with   13ÜZ 

Automobile  service,  new   832 

Banana  cultivation   439 

Bank  statement   439 

86387—13  2 
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Bank  of  Costa  Rica   1074 

Banking  in   832 

Bridges  over  the  Poas  River  .'   832 

Budget  for  1913   636 

Cadiz  Centenary,  Costa  Rican  delegates  to   1309 

Cartago,  theater,  construction  of  new   13Û8 

Central  American  Independence,  celebration  of   438 

Cigarette  factory,  Canadian   439 

Commerce  for  1911   399 

Club,  International,  of  San  Jose   1308 

Concessions — 

Electric  Light  Co.,  of  San  Jose   L3ÛB 

Waters  of  Virilla  River,  position  for  use  of   1308 

Congress  of  Pathology,  International,  awards  diploma  to  Costa  Rican  sci- 
entist  1308 

Convention  with  Argentine  Republic  for  the  exchange  of  postal  money 

orders   1ÛZ3 

Convention  with  the  United  States  concerning  naturalized  citizens   207 

Copper,  gold,  and  iron  mines,  new   208 

Consulates  in  Mexico,  new   202 

Consulates  at  Panama  raised  to  consulate  general   1Q74 

Curios,  collection  of   832 

Delegates  to  the  Cadiz  Centenary   1309 

Delegate  to  study  primary  schools  in  the  United  States   1075 

Dental  college,  proposed   439 

Directory  and  Guide  of   1308 

Education  in   45 

Electric-light  and  power  plant,  new   1074 

Electric  supplies   1075 

English  Construction  Co   1025 

German  school,  subsidy  for   637 

Guide  of,  Directory  and   1308 

Imports  for  daily  consumption   1309 

Insurance  Co.,  National   1308 

International  Bank  of  Costa  Rica   831 

Iron  piping,  bids  for   1074 

Jersey  bulls  for  breeding  purposes,  supply  of   832 

Limon,  newspaper,  weekly,  El  Commercio   1308 

Loan  for  Nicoya   207 

Loan,  municipal   207 

Laborers  and  artisans,  protection  of   636 

Map  of  the  Republic,  new   1025 

Market  in  O  rotin  a,  public   832 

Message  of  the  President   206 

Money-order  convention  with  Argentina   1307 

Municipal  building  at  Grecia   439 

Municipal  building  at  Tres  Rios,  new   202 

Municipal  taxes  at  Limon,  special   439 

Navigation  of  the  San  Juan  River   439 

Newspapers,  El  Commercio,  Port  Limon   1308 

Pacific  Railway,  new  tariff  of   1074 

Paintings  by  Lidio  Bonilla   1075 

Pedagogy,  lectures  on   1025 
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Railroad  tariff,  new   £31 

Railway-accident  insurance   208 

Revenues,  all  sources   130S 

Regidores,  election  of   1308 

Rivera  G.,  Anselmo,  pathological  scientist   1308 

Road,  public,  to  be  constructed  j  1308 

Rubber  plants  of  superior  quality   831 

San  Jose — 

Bread,  company  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of   832 

Chinese  race,  census  of   MOB 

Flour  mill,  new   832 

Insurance  Co.,  National   1308 

International  Club   1308 

Pottery  museum   832 

Sanitation  works,  completion  of   832 

Theater,  variety   1308 

Tramway  at   1025 

Women's  lyceum   1075 

Electric-light  and  power  plant  proposed   1308 

Schools,  Anglo-American  College  celebration   1308 

Sewing  machines  imported  into   1309 

Shoe  factory   207 

Silver  coins,  minting  of   831 

Stenography,  course  in   1075 

Supreme  court   2Û2 

Surveys  of  the  Costa  Rica-Panama  Boundary  Commission   833 

Theaters,  construction  of   1308 

Trade-marks,  application  for,  by  typewriter  companies   1074 

Tramway  from  Alajuela  to  Grecia   140 

Water  supply  for  Punta  Arenas   638 

Water  supply  for  towns  and  villages   208 

Cuba: 

Agramonte,  Dr.  Aristides,  awarded  Breant  Prize   1309 

Amnesty   1310 

Aqueducts  for  Santiago  and  Camaguey   831 

Bank  deposits,  increase  of   110 

Banks,  prosperous  condition  of  Cuban   210 

Bonds  of  the  Electric  Light  á  Traction  Co.,  transfer  of   833 

Breant  Prize  awarded  Dr.  A.  Agramonte   1303 

Brewing  industry   831 

Bridges,  Habana  Harbor,  to  be  constructed  across   1310 

Budget  for  1912-13   208, 1308 

Budget  for  1913   1310 

Building  of  the  Manati  Sugar  Co   833 

Capital,  foreign   831 

Cancer,  investigation  of   833 

Carrera  Justiz,  Dr.  Francisco   1077 

Cattle  for,  fine   032 

Commerce  of   122] 

Commerce,  treaty  with  Peru   1309 

Cotton  growing  in   21Ü 

Custom  revenues  of  the  Republic   831 
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Debt,  taxes  collected  on  account  of  public   1310 

Delegate  to  Medical  Congress   831 

Dental  Congress  at  Habana .   2ÛS 

Dental  Society  of  Habana,  prize  of   1077 

Dividend  of  the  Cuban  Telephone  Co   834 

Dock  at  Cardenas   210 

Duties  on  imports   1077 

Earnings  of  the  Cuban  Railroad  Co   i<33 

Electric  installations   441 

Electric  light  concessions   441 

Electric  light  and  power  plants,  franchises  for   fi3Z 

Electric  light  plant  for  Nueva  Gerona   1310 

English  in  public  schools   638 

Exports,  1911   834 

Express  company,  new   21Û 

Fruit  and  berries  of  Camagüe  v   833 

Habana — 

Congress  of  Ondontology   1310 

Electric  Railway  á  Power  Co.,  authorization  to  the   833 

Electric  Railway  earnings   441 

Licenses  taxes   440. 

Malecón  extension  and  wharf  improvements   21A 

Mayor,  election  of   1310 

Paula  wharf  concession   211 

Pier  construction  ..  ,  

Railway  station,  new   I3m> 

Slaughterhouse,  construction  of  a  model   834 

Statue  of  Maceo,  first  payment  on   834 

Ice  and  beer,  new  plant  for  manufacture  of   1077 

Immigration  in  1911   209 

Immigration,  appropriation  for  encouragement  of   1310 

Immigration  stations  at  Nipe  and  Santiago   833 

Importation  of  white  laborers   833 

Imports,  1911   834 

Import  trade,  analysis  of   834 

Isle  of  Pines,  electric-light  plant  for  Nueva  Gerona   1310 

Mahogany,  cedar,  and  sabicu  logs,  exports  of   834 

Mail  service   3109 

Manati  Sugar  Co   21Û 

Message  of  the  President   1076. 1310 

Message  of  the  President,  special   834 

Military  law   1310 

National  Bank  of   10ZZ 

National  palace,  new  »   208 

Nueva  Gerona,  electric-light  plant  for   Uflfl 

Oil  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  searching  for   fi38 

Ondontologic  Congress   1310 

Passengers  arrived  and  departed  from  Cuban  ports   833. 

Peru- 
Tobacco,  Cuban,  to  be  cultivated  in   1310 

Treaty  of  commerce  and  amity   1309 

Population   1077 
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Poultry  association   1077 

President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Republic,  election  of   1076 

Quesada,  Gonzalo  de   1310 

Railroads — 

Búcaro  to  San  Fernando   211 

Caibarien  to  Nuevitas  Railway  Co   441 

Cifuentes  to  Esperanza   441 

Habana,  new  station  at   1309 

National  railways  of  Cuba   1303 

Nuevitas  to  Caibarien   211 

Red  Cross  Society   1309 

Revenues  of  the  Republic   834 

Rice,  consumption  of   834 

Statues — 

Cuban  patriots   833 

"Maine;"  to  be  erected  in  commemoration  of  the   1310 

Steamship  between  Baltimore  and  Habana   440 

Steamship  line,  new   210 

Steamship  service  between  Trieste  and  Habana   1077 

Storage  battery  tramway  cars   1077 

Spanish  immigrants  in  1911   637 

Subsidy  to  the  North  Coast  Railway   833 

Subsidy  to  the  provinces   209 

Sugar  crop   637 

Sugar  crop,  prospect  for  the   834 

Survey  of  small  islands  off  south  coast   838 

Swamp,  reclaiming  a   838 

Tobacco- 
Certificates  of  origin   440 

Cultivation  of  Cuban  tobacco  in  Peru   131Û 

Taxes  collected  for  public  debt   131Û 

Tramway  line,  new   441 

Treaty  of  commerce  and  amity  with  Peru   1309 

Vessels  entering  Cuban  ports  in  1911   834 

Women's  League  for  the  Protection  of  Animals   834 

Wharf  in  Cienfuegos,  construction  of  a   834 

Dentistry  in  Latin  America   338 

Dead  City  of  C  ajam  arquilla,  The   3Û1 

Dinner  of  the  Pan  American  Society   101 

Discovery  of  Historic  Manuscript  of  Mexico   542 

Dominican  Republic: 

Advertising  clubs,  convention  of  United  States   1311 

Agriculture,  law  for  the  encouragement  of   83ü 

Animals  and  fowls  for  breeding  purposes,  blooded   835 

Bridge  over  the  Jaina  River   213 

Cacao  industry   639 

Calcium,  carbide  of   1312 

Central  Ansonia  Sugar  Co   838 

Central  Romana  Agricultural  Co   213 

Coconuts,  production  and  gathering   83fi 

Columbus  Day   1312 

Commerce  for  1911   162 
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Exporta,  firet  half  of  1912   1311 

Foreign   8M 

La  Romana  opened  to  foreign   1311 

Convention  of  Paris  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property   836, 1311 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  trade-mark   1311 

Conventions,  ratification  of   211 

Customs  and  port  receipts  in  1911-12   628 

Cotton — 

Lands  of  the  Yaque  River   1311 

Plantation  near  Monte  Christi   1312 

Yield  of   833 

Court  of  Appeals  of  La  Vega   211 

Educational  system,  appointments  in   1078 

Electric  light  and  power  plant  for  Santiago  de  la  Vega   443. 

Exports,  Board  of  Commerce,  Official  Bulletin   1311 

Exposition  of  Dominican  products  in  consulates   212 

Holidays — 

"Columbus  Day"   1312 

Official  and  popular  holiday,  July  16^  1913   442 

Ice  factory,  new   1312 

Immigration  law   212 

Lamarche,  Dr.  Jose   1311 

La  Romana,  port  opened  to  foreign  commerce   1311 

Lumber   1311 

Minister  to  the  Netherlands   1311 

Molasses  and  sirups,  exportation  of   83fi 

Monte  Christi,  cotton  plantation  near   1212 

Naranjos  land   213 

Ozama  Wharf  contract   213 

Parcel-post  convention  with  the  United  States   1Q79 

Paris,  France,  convention  for  protection  of  industrial  property   1311 

Patents,  Union  Carbide  Co.  of  New  York   1312 

Population  statistics   212 

Port  of  La  Romana,  opening   836 

Postal  convention  with  the  United  States   836,1311 

Postal  data   442 

Postal  laws,  reprint   1078 

Press  invited  to  convention  of  advertising  clubs   1311 

Printing  office,  establishment  of  new   1311 

Property,  convention  for  protection  of  industrial   1311 
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Delegates  to  the  Congress  of  American  Students  of  Lima   42fi 

Diagrams— Commerce,  1911   118 

Lighthouse  at  Punta  Carretas   912 

Los  Pocitos,  private  residence   1158 

Meat-packinghouse   923 

Montevideo- 
Agricultural  School  at  Styago,  suburb  of   1156 

Almshouse,  a  modern  institution   H5Ü 

Building  of  the  Uruguayan  League  Against  Tuberculosis   916 

Calle  25  de  Mayo,  one  of  the  splendid  business  thoroughfares  of   1145 

Cathedral   1152 

Fountain,  Plaza  de  la  Constitución   1147 

Law  College   822 

Maciel  Wharf   82Û 

New  building  of  the  university   921 

Saladero,  at   1152 

Sea  wall  recently  constructed  at   1143 

Solis  Theater   1152 

Stock  exchange   1 1 H 

Valdês,  Sr.  Don  Ramón,  minister  of  Panama  to  the  United  States   fiGG 

Vargas,  Dr.  Jorge,  consul  of  Colombia  in  Boston   886 

Venezuela: 

Caribbean  Indians   GÛ1 

Delegates  to  the  Congress  of  American  Students  of  Lima   195 

Diagrams — Commerce,  1911   62Û 

Statue  erected  at  Santa  Ana  commemorating  the  farewell  embrace  of 

Bolivar  and  Morillo   14 

Caracas — 

Statue  of  Christopher  Columbus  on  Calvario  Hill   328 

Statue  of  Christopher  Columbus  in  the  Plaza  of  Macuro   313 

Von  Clock,  Mr.  Max  Otto,  district  consul  of  Uruguay  in  Boston   88Û 

Warner,  Mr.  Southard  P.,  United  States  consul  at  Bahia,  Brazil   318 

Wisner,  Mr.  John  Nelson   121 
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